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AMD  LOKOMAN,  HUSST,  BEES,  OBME,  BBOWN,  AND  OBEEN,  LONDON. 

MDCCCXXV. 


TO 


THE    KING. 


SIRE, 

In  the  Work  whic^  I  have  ihe  honour  of  presenting  to  Your 
Majesty,  I  have  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  explain,  elucidate,  and 
trace  to  its  sources,  that  ancient  and  energetic  language  which  was  spoken 
by  YouB  Majesty's  Dlustrious  Ancestors  for  so  many  ages,  and  in  which 
not  only  the  Deeds  of  their  Councils,  but  the  Adts  of  the  Tarliaments  they 
held,  were  recorded,  and  still  exist  as  the  standing  law  of  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  British  Empire. 

To  whom  could  I  with  such  propriety  dedicate  the  continuation  of  my 
Philological  labours,  as  to  that  Distinguished .  Personage  who,  many  years 
ago,  so  condescendingly  accepted  of  the  first-fruits  j  especially  when  He  has 
been  pleased,  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  not  only  %o  e^preifs  His  ^ppro-^ 
bation  of  these,  but  to  grant  me  permission  to  bring  my  later  increase  to 
the  steps  of  his  Throne  ? 

Although  this  condescension  had  not  laid  me  under  the  strongest  ties,— 
or  were  it  possible  that  I  could  be  so  far  lost  to  a  sense  of  gratitude  as  to 
forget  Your  Majesty's  singular  goodness  on  another  occasion, — Your  Royal 
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Vi  PREFACE. 

and  printing  two  works  totally  distinct  from  each  other,  this  could  have  been  done  in  no 
way  but  according  to  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted.  To  prevent  the  necessity  of 
consulting  three  alphabets,  all  that  was  formerly  given  under  the  title  of  **  Additions 
and  Corrections,''  has  been  embodied  in  the  volumes  now  published.  From  the  disper- 
sion of  the  work  in  various  countries,  and  the  contingencies  connected  with  this  circum- 
stance, it  was  judged  most  expedient  that  the  Edition  of  the  Supplement  should  be 
fiiUy  a  fourth  smaller  than  that  of  the  original  work. 

When  terms  were  entered  into  for  the  publication  of  this  work,  it  was  mSt  calculated 
that  it  would  exceed  the  size  of  one  of  the  preceding  volumes.  Had  it  be^n  foreseen 
that  it  would  extend  to  two,  it  most  probably  would  have  seemed  preferable  to  have  in- 
corporated the  whole  into  one  work. 

These  volumes  owe  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  value  to  the  rich  and  ample  stores 
whidi  have  been  opened,  since  the  publication  of  ihB  frecedmg  ones,  in  conseqii^iiee  ef 
the  munificent  plaa  adopted  by  his  Majesty^s  Go¥^imieiit,  for  the  puUicadon  of  all  the 
Public  Records  of  Scotland ;  the  greatest  part  ^  whieh  had  net  papeviously  seen  the 
Ught,  and  w&te  ux  a  great  measure  miknown.  For  a  copy  of  these,  as  the  vohones  have 
been  suceessivdy  printed  under  the  eye  of  one  confessedly  so  well  qinalified  for  the  taek» 
Thomas  lliomson,  Esf.  Advocate^  Deimty-Begieter,  I  am  hoxmi  to  acknovledfte  my 
obligation  te  the  Uberality  of  the  Honouarable  Commissione]^  to  whom  the  diaige  of 
this  great  national  work  was  entrusted. 

As  the  revival  of  «  taste  for  the  aaeieiflt  language  of  ov  eonntrj  haSp  einoe  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  former  volumes  of  this  work,  been  nemarkaUy  displayed  in  many  worki 
Df  imagmation,  8<mie  of  them  of  the  highest  diaractw  in  thia  line  of  writing ;  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  vast  variety  of  nationai  or  proidocial  woide  abounding  in  thenv 
with  which  I  was  formerly  unacquainted,  and  of  many  additional  senses  K»r  iUuatrationp 
of  the  words  contained  in  the  Dictionaby. 


Perhaps  I  ttuqr  be  permitted  to  say^  without  the  cheij^  of  imdiie 
that  in  consequence  of  a  mere  accurate  examiBatjon  of  etymons  formcarly  given^  a»d  ^ 
ibB  consultation  of  ma&y  works  which  I  had  not  then  seen,  i  have  beien  enabled  tp 
correct  various  ^rors  into  which  I  had  fallen,  and  to  set  some  thii^  in  a  cksaitejr  point 
'of  view.  Ckmacious  I  am»  that,  without  a  Uiad  aittaehmeiit  tp  any  sf$bsm,  as  to  the 
origin  of  our  language,  I  ha\^  ^adeavcwred  to  trace  every  word  'to  what  nwpcn^  its 
most  prob^e  source. 

The  south  and  west  of  ScoUand  have  contributed  laxgeif  ^  ^^  work  ;  eqpedatty  tbe 
districts  of  Roxburgh,  Ettrick  Forest^  and  Clydesdale.    The  generality  of  th^  ioqi)  tWVWf 
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«ttp|died  from  the  jormttt,  are  dbyiowly  #f  Seandiiiaviaa  orig» ;  whidi  ittajr  eanljr  be  ac»- 
eoiuited  for  from  the  ridiulf  of  the  Dameh  kingdom  of  Nortliumbris.  A  conaidwable 
number  of  those*  peculiar  to.  the  counties  of  Leaark  and  Dumfries*  manifeet  their  affinity 
to  tiie  Wdeh ;  as  tiiejr  lay  within  the  boundaries,  or  on  the  border,  of  the  ancient  king- 
dain  of  Stratclyde.  The  words  belonging  to  Ayrshire  and  Galloway  generally  exhibit  re* 
iaiion  to  tha  Iricdi,  or  what  in  Scotland  is  called  the  Gaelic 

« 
I  have,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  availed  myself  of  the  antiquarian  lore  of  one  who 
has  justly  acquired  an  unrivalled  degree  of  literary  celebrity.  I  need  scarcely  mention  the 
name  of  &x  Walter  Scott,  Baronet*  I  owe  mudi  to  the  works  acknowledged  by  him ; 
and  to  others,  which  the  gweral  voice  of  the  public  inscribes  to  him,  as  the  only  living 
person  who  is  deemed  capable  of  writii^  them»  On  every  appUcation,  however  much  oo 
eupied  by  hia  own  Uttfary  engagements^  he  ha3  mfmif^ted  tbe  greatest  promptitude  in 
forwarding  mine. 

I  cannot  deny  mynslf  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  ^e  deep  interest  that  has  still  been 
taken,  in  my  inTe8tigati(ma»  by  ope  who^  although  he  ha£f  filled  the.  highest  offices  under 
his  Sovereign,  has  retained  all  his  original  amenity  of  manners  and  native  benevolence ; 
and  Vfii^  amidst  the  irksome  labours  of  diplomacy,  has  sQu^t  rdaxartion  in  philologkal 
reseiufch*  To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  laston,  G.  C.  B^  while  I  must  ev^  feel 
ihe  warmest  gratitude  for  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  peraonal  friendship,  I  $m  also 
bound  to  acknowledge  my  di>Ugations  for  many  tenn^  and  additional  senses  and  iUustrat 
tieofc  contained  in  this  work. 

,  To  thfi  unwearied  attention^ of  my  very  learned  friend  Thomae  Thomson,  Esq^  I  have 
head  indebted  for  many  uncommon  words  apd  curious  extaraets,  whith  would  not  others 
wise  have  met  the  eye  of  the  pubUc» 

To  Major-General  Hutton,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  mathematician,  who  has  smoothed 
.the  asperities  of  a  military  life  by  his  attachment  to  literature,  the  public  is  indebted  for 
ihe  great  variety  of  antiquated  wcnrds  from  the  Registers  of  the  dty  gf  Aberdeen.  iDuring 
the  labour  of  several  years  spent  in  investigating  these  ancient  records,  with  a  view  to  a 
Tery  interesting  work  of  his  own  in  relation  to  our  andent  history*  anxious  at  the  same 
tiiHe  to  rend^  the  Scottish  IXetionary  as  complete  as  possible^  he  has  most  obligingly 
not^  down  all  the  words,  or  varieties  of  orthography*  that  he  thought  might  be  useful 
to  me*  Thosc^  who  have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  the  General  will  have  no 
doubt  as  to  his  accuracy.  It  ia  only  to  be  regretted,  that  in  some  instancee  the  qi^tations 
have  been  so  short  as  to  leave  the  sense  of  the  term  indeterminate. 

Fnw  John  Stutrtt  Esq.*  FtofeBior  of  Gieek  m  ^e  Marinebal  CitUege  tf  Aberdeen*  ^ho 
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is  well  known  for  his  acuteness  and  learning,  I  have  received  many  valuable  communica* 
tions,  especially  in  regard  to  local  terms.  Similar  aid  was  given  me. by  two  distinguished 
scholars,  Professors  Scott  and  Glennie,  who  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  my  unprofitable 
praise..  Mr.  James  Melvin,  of  the  Grammar  School  of  the  same  ancient  seat  of  learning, 
has  been  at  great  pains,  not  only  in  supplying  me  with  northern  provincial  words,  which 
I  should  not  otherwise  have  met  with,  but  in  painting  out  many  additional  senses  which 
had  been  overlooked.  Such,  even  in  an  early  stage  of  life,  are  his  acquirements  as  a  scholar, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  soon  be  better  known  to  the  public. 

The  words  from  Moray,  Nairn,  &c.  have  been  chiefly  furnished  by  the  voluntary  kind- 
ness of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Leslie  of  Darkland,  James  Hoy,  Esq.  Grordon  castle,  and  John 
Barclay,  Esq.  Cauldcots,  who  has  engaged  eon  amare  in  investigating  the  relation  between 
the  Scottish  and  other  northern  languages.  To  Dr.  James  Kennedy,  of  Glasgow,  author 
of  Glenochel,  a  Descriptive  Poem,  I  owe  many  of  the  terms  belonging  to  the  counties  of 
Perth  and  Kinross.  Those,  peculiar  to  Fife,  were  chiefly  furnished  by  my  late  worthy 
and  dear  friend,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Black  of  Dunfermline ;  than  whom  I  knew  no  indivi- 
dual who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  our  vernacular  language. 

C.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.  has  from  time  to  time  communicated  to  me,  from  his  fa- 
vourite sources  of  intelligence,  a  variety  of  singular  passages ;  such  especially  as  regarded 
the  tuicient  Superstitions  of  our  country.  My  store  of  Roxburghshire  words  would  have 
been  far  more  limited,  had  I  not  been  most  liberally  supplied  by  the  unwearied  assiduity 
of  Thomas  Wilkie,  Esq.  siirgeon,  Inverleithan,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company,  James  Fair,  Esq.  Langlee,  and  the  Messrs.  Shortreeds  of  Jedburgh. 
While  the  works  of  the  EUricIc  Bard  have  furnished  many  antiquated  terms,  in  the  iex- 
planation  of  which  he  baa  kindly  assisted  me ;  for  many  others,  belonging  to  that  pastoral 
district,  I  have  been  indebted  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Robert  Hogg,  who  is  not  only  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  popular  language,  but  possesses  the  power  of  explaining  it  with  discri- 
minating accuracy. 

_  r  • 

* 

My  acquaintance  with  the  dialect  of  DumMesdhire  is  chiefly  derived  fi*om  the  friendly 
contributions  of  J.  Mayne,  Esq.  of  the  Star  Office,  Lcmdon,  author  of  TJie  SUler  Gun, 
&c.,  of  John  Thorburn,  Esq.  S.  S.  C.  and  Mr.  A.  Crichton,  Edinburgh.  My  list  of  Ayr- 
shire and  Renfr^ewshire  words  would  have  appeared  to  greater  disadvantage,  had  it  not 
been  much  increased  by  the  spontaneous  and  tmceasing  exertions  of  Mr.  Joseph  Archibald, 
a  native  of  the  former  county ;  who,  although  he  has  not  enjoyed  the  same  literary  ad- 
vantages with  many  of  my  coadjutors,  yields  to  none  of  them  in  zeal  for  the  preservation 
and  elucidation  of  our  native  tongue.  '     '  ^ 

The  Reverend  Charles  Thomson,  now  of  North-Shields,  Northumberland,  has,  ever  since 
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tbe  publication  of  the  former  part  of  my  work,  been  engaged  in  collecting  additional  words 
or  senses,  especially  in  the  district  of  Upper  Clydesdale  ;  and  has  in  other  respects  done 
much  to  assist  me  in  my  multifarious  labour.  I  would  have  to  charge  myself  with  in- 
gratitude, did  I  omit  to  acknowledge  how  much  I  owe  to  George  R.  Kinloch,  Esq.  Edin- 
burgh, for  his  friendly  exertions  i:.  adding  to  my  list  of  Clydesdale,  and  also  of  Kincar- 
dineshire words,  and  indeed  in  liberally  communicating  all  that  hcf.  had  collected  for  sup- 
plying the  defectfi  of  my  Dictionary.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  he  is  en- 
gi^ed  in  making  a  collection  of  our  Scottish  Proverbs  ;  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
will  be  far  more  copious  and  corred;  than  any  one  that  has  hitherto  been  published. 

Both  in  this,  and  in  the  original  work,  in  what  regards  the  nomenclature  .of  plants, 
animals,  and  minerals,  I  have  drawn  largely  on  the  well-known  goodness  and  accurate  in- 
formation of  my  friend  Patrick  Neill,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.,  Secretary  to  the  Wernerian  Society. 

I  have  to  regret,  that  the  interesting  list  of  ancient  words,  still  occasionally  used  in 
Shetltuid,  which  has  been  communicated  by  a  very  intelligent  correspondent,  Lawrence 
Edmonston,  Esq.,  Baltasound,  came  to  hand  so  late,  that  I  could  avail  myself  of  these 
only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  alphabet.  I  beg  leave  to  return  my  thanks,  in  this  public 
manner,  to  the  Reverend  Robert  Trail,  Rector  of  Ballintoy,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
for  the  great  trouble  he  has  taken,  in  collecting,  and  transmitting  to  me,  many  words  which 
I  had  overlooked  in  the  works  quoted  in  the  preceding  volumes,  and  in  other  books  which 
I  had  not  time  to  consult  previously  to  publication.  I  must,  however,  take  the  liberty 
to  say,  that  although  the  kindness  of  my  literary  friends  might  seem  to  have  superseded 
the  necessity  of  a  considerable  portion  of  personal  labour,  I  have  in  every  instance,  when 
it  has  been  in  iny  power,  examined  the  quotations  myself,  that  they  might  be  given  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  possible. 

To  my  friend  W.  Hamper,  Esq.  of  Birmingham,-^who,  even  while  invplved  in  busi-^ 
ness,  and  burdened  with  the  municipal  cares  inseparable  from  the  functions  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  so  extensive  a  community,  has  found  time  to  indulge  in  antiquarian  r^ 
searches,-^!  feel  much  indebted  for  his  useful  communications,  in  regard  to  provincial 
English  synonymes,  and  antiquated  words. 

But  did  I  attempt  to  particularize  all  the .  obligations  I  have  been  laid  under,  ia 
the  prosecution  of  this  work,  both  by  friends  and  by  strangers, — ^by  persons  indeed  in 
very  different  ranks  in  society, — ^I  might  seem  to  write  a  Memoir  rather  than  a  Pr^ace. 
I  cannot,  however,  omit  taking  notice  of  the-  kindness  of  John  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  of 
Spottiswoode,  who,  from  his  wish  to  contribute  all  in  his  power  for  my  information,  wag. 
so  good  as  to  bring  with  him  from  London  a  singular  manuscript  of  his  learned  ances- 
tor, so  \  'ell  known  as  the  author  of  ^^  An  Account  of  all  the  Beligious  Houses  that 
were  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation."    The  MS.  referred  to  is  entitled,  **  An 


Historical  Dictionary  of  the  Latvs  of  Scotland."  I  have  made  various  extracts  horn  this 
work.  But,  although  it  discovers  great  diligence  and  erudition^  in  consequence  of  its 
being  chiefly  confined  to  l^al  matters,  and  continued  only  through  part  of  the  third  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  the  supply  it  afforded  was  far  more  limited  than  I  had  previously  ex- 
pected. I  am  not  less  bound  to  acknowledge  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  venerable  Pro- 
fessor Jardine,  and  the  other  learned  Curators  of  the  Hunteriau  Museum,  in  my  re^ 
spected  Alfna  Mater,  the  University  of  Glasgow.  For  many  years  had  I  been  in  quest 
of  that  very  rare  book,  the  Promptuarium  Partulorum  of  Father  Fraunces;  and  did  not 
discover,  till  I  had  made  considerable  progress  in  printing  this  Supplement,  that  there  was 
a  copy  in  that  invaluable  Museum.  My  application  for  the  use  of  this  bijou  was  most 
liberally  complied  with;  and  I  have  only  to  regret  that  I  did  not  see  it  at  an  earlier  stage. 
I  have,  however,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavoured  to  enrich  this  work  with  all  that  seemed 
conducive  to  elucidation  or  illustration ;  although  at  the  expense  of  giving  up  with  a  va- 
riety of  terms,  as  old  English,  which  had  been  formerly  deemed  peculiar  to  the  northern 
part  of  our  island. 

To  my  learned  and  amiable  friend,  Archdeacon  Nares,  the  public  is  undoubtedly  much 
indebted  for  his  Glossaey,  a  work  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  curious  information 
not  to  be  found  any  where  else.  It  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  me,  had  a 
larger  portion  of  his  intelligence  regarded  the  peculiar  phraseology  or  manners  of  Scot-* 
laiid.  Owing  to  particular  circumstances,  I  have  not  had  all  the  benefit  that  might  have 
been  derived  from  this  valuable  accession  to  our  ancient  literature,  nor  which  I  yet  hope 
to  have. 

In  regard  to  many  provincial  words,  common  to  the  north  of  England  and  south  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  antiquated  terms  of  a  more  general  description,  I  have  been  antid- 
pated  by  my  worthy  friend  and  colleague,  the  Reverend  H.  J.  Todd,  in  the  large  and 
useful  additions  he  has  made  to  Dr.  Johnson's  English  Dictionary.  He  has,  with  great 
^opriety,  paid  far  more  attention  to  the  etymology  of  the  language  than  his  celebrated 
precursor  had  done ;  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  find  that  he  and  I  so  frequently  cox^* 
tvr  in  our  ideas  as  to  the  origin  of  particular  words. 

Although  my  friend  John  T.  Brockett,  Esq*  of  Newcastle,  furnished  me  as  early  as 
possible  with  a  copy  of  his  ^*  Glossary  of  Korth  Country  Words,  from  an  original  MS.  in 
the  Library  of  J.  G.  Lambton,  Esq.,  M.  P*,  wifli  considerable  Additions,"  yet  it  did  not, 
and  could  not^  reach  me,  till  this  work  was- nearly.  ^^^Qclu^^f  !From  the  use  I  have  made 
of  iid»  ingenious  and  itniusing  publication,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  I  would  have 
referred  to  it  much  oftener  had  it  been  in  my  power. 
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EdMurgk,  Matf  20,  18S5. 


A  LIST  OF  MANUSCRIPTS,  BOOKS,  OR  EDITIONS  CONSULTED,   IN  THE 

COMPILATION  OF   THE   SUPPLEMENT, 

NOT    REFEERED    TO    IN    THE    ORIGINAL    WORK. 


A. 


Aberdxen^  (Registers  of  the  Council  of)  MS*  in  the 

Ardiives  of  the  City. 
Acooimt  of  the  Depredations  committed  on  the  Clan 

Campbell^  and  their  Followers^  during  the  years 
■  1685  and  1686.  From  an  original  MS.  4to.  £din. 

1816. 
Acta  Dominorum  Anditorum,  in  Pari.  D.  Jacobi 

Tertii  Be^is  Scotorum,  FoL  Edin.^  non  hactenus 

edit. 
Acta  Dominorum  Concilii>  Regnante  Jacobo  Tertio« 

Reg.  SootoniiB,  FoL  £din.  non  edit. 
Addidonn  (An)  of  ScottisComiklisand  Deidis,  4to. 

edited  by  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.  Deputy  Re- 
gister^ ioc  ^ 
Aeliaxd  Sophistae  Varia  Historia,  2  vols.  8¥0.  Lugd. 

Bat.  1701. 
Agricultural  Surveys  of  the  different  Counties  of 

Scotland,  8vo.  Edin.  V.  Y. 
Ainsworth's  Annotations  upon  the  Five  Bookes  of 

Moses,  FoL  Lond.  l6S7. 
Allan's  (Rob.)  Dictionary  of  the  Ancient  Language 

of  Scotlandj,  No.  I.  4to.  Edin.  1807- 
Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities,  edited  by  Her- 
bert, 3  voL  4to.  Lond.  1785* 
Anderson's  Collections,  Relating  to  the  Hiatoiry  of 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  4  vols.  4rto.  Edin.  1737- 
Anderson's  (David)   Poems,  English  and  Scotch, 

12mo.  Aberd.  1813. 
Annals  of  the  Parish  of  Dalmailing,   12ma  Edin. 

1821. 
Annand's  (William,  Minister  at  Edinburgh,)  Myste- 

rium  Pietatis  or  Mysterieof  Godlinesse,  small  8vtf 

Lond.  l67l« 
Antiquary  (The),  3  vols.  12mo.  Edin.  1816. 
Archers,  Poems  on  the  Royal  Company  of,   ISnoo. 

Edtn.  1726. 
Amot's  Criminal  Trials,  4to.  Edm.  1785. 
Arthur,  (Historie  of  the  m^oalJipbto^P^  FVOflthy^ 

Prince  kinge)  sometyme  k^n^  of  great  Brytane, 

now  called  Englande,  tit.  'FoL'^>]^iritea^'J)rioi'  to-- 

Ascanius,  or  the  Young  Adv^ntarer,  ISma  Stirling, 
1802.  '.MMj 

Aubrey's  Miscellanies,  2d  Edit  8vo.  Lond.  1731* 
lietters  and  Lives  of  Eminent  men,  from 


■^^ 


the  Bodleian  Library  and  Ashmolean  Museum, 
3  volo.  8vo»  LKind.  1813« 


B. 


Baden,  Dansk-Latinsk  Ordbog,  8vo.  Kiobenhavn, 

1788.      ,  • 
Bald's  General  View  of  the  Coal  Trade  of  Scotland, 

8 va  Edin.  1 808. 
Balfour's  (Sir  Andrew)  Letters  written  to  a  Friend, 

containing  excellent  and  judicious  Directions  and 

Advices  for  travelling  through  France  and  Italy, 

8vo.  Edin.  17OO. 

■     (Sir  James)  Practicks,  or  System  of  the 

more  ancient  Law  of  Sccftlimd;  FoL  fidim  1754. 
Ballad  Book,  12mo.  Edin.  1823.     Not  printed  for 

sale. 
Bannat3me's  (Riehard)  Journal  of  >  the  Transactions 

in  Scotland,  during  the  contest  between  the  ad- 
herents of  Mary  and  those  of  her  son,  1 570*1 573, 

8vo.  fi^din*  I.8O6.  r 

Baretti's  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  in 

Italy,'2  vol.  8vo.  Lond.  1768. 
Barnes'  (Juliana)  Book  of  Hawking,  &c.  FoL  Lpnd. 

1496,  Reprint  18tO. 
Barret's  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple  Diotionarie,  Fol. 

Lond.  1580. 
Batman  Uppon  Bartholome,  his  Booke  de  -Prbphrie* 

tatibus  Rerum,  FoL  Lond.  15824 .  ■  . 

Beattie's  (W.)  Entertaining  and  Instructive  Tales, 

12mo.  A  herd.  1813. 
Beauties  of  Scotiand,  5  vd.  Svo,.Edin.  1805-8. 
Belbaven  MS.  Moyse's  Memoirs  of  James  VI.  Adv. 

Lib.  '  * '  >  '  •  r 

Bell's  (Robert)  Dictionary  of  the  Law  of  Scotland^ 

2  voL  8vb.  Edit).  1807,  1808. 
BellMden'sSVdBQfaitioiiof  the  FiistrFiveBookscf  tho' 

Roman  History  of  Titus  Livius,  4to.  Edin.  1822. 
Beloe's  Herodolus»  4  voL  8to.  Lond.  1791. 
Bemers'  (Bourchier,  Lord)  Translation  of  Sir  John 
,  Froisaart's  Chronicles^  2  voL  4to.  Lond.  1812. 
Birrel's  Diarey  from  1552  to  1605,— Dalyell's  Frag. 

lun^nts. .  ,'. 
Blount's  Ancient  Tenures,  8vo.  Lond. 
•^BbchaUli  HteMttlidon^  ai«e  Do  Animalibtts  Sacrao 
,   3<^ripturae,  FoL  Lond.  166S. 
Borlase's  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Cornwall, 
I  ^  FoLOxf.  17.M;    •♦....,. 
Borthwick's  Remarks  on  Britisfa  Antiquity,  Syo. 

Edin.  1776. 
Bower's  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh^ 

2  voL  8vo.  Edin.  1817. 


[ 
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BoxKornii  Originum  Gallicarum  Liber ;  et  Antiquae 
Linguae  Britannicae  Lexicon,  4to.  Amstel.  1654. 

Boyd's  (Zacharie)  Garden  of  Zion ;  wherein  the  life 
and  death  of  godly  and  wicked  men  in  Scriptures 
are  to  be  scene,  &c.  8vo.  Printed  at  Glasgow  by 
George  Andersoti^  i644j 

•-^  ■  Balnie  of  Gilead  prepared  for  tlie 

Sicke,  12nio.  £din.  1629* 

Brand's  Popular  Antiquities^  by  Ellis,  2  vol.  4to# 
Lond.  1813. 

Breviarium  Romanum  sub  majori  fotma,  &c.  FoL 
Parrhisiis,  1519. 

Britton,  edited  by  Wingate,  8vo.  Lond.  1640. 

Brockett's  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words  in  use, 
from  an  original  MS.  in  the  Library  of  J.  G.  Lamb- 
ton,  Esq.  M.  P.,  with  considerable  Additions ;  8vo. 
Newc.  upon  Tyne,  1825^. 

Bruce*8(Viichael)  Lectures  ond  Sermons,  Good  News 
in  Evil  Times,  &c.  4to.  170)8. 

Soul  Confirmation,  a  Sermon,  4to. 

1709. 

Burness's  (John)  Poems  and  Tales,  19mo.  Montrose, 

1819. 
Burt's  Letters.     V.  Letters, 


C. 


Campbell,  or  the  Scottish  Probatioiier,  3  vol.  12mo. 

Edin.  181 9. 
Campbell's  Journey  through  Parts  of  North  Britain, 

2  vol.  4to.  Lond.  1802. 
Carr's  (Sir  John)  Caledonian  Sketches,  ot  a  Tour 

through  Scotland  in  1807,  4to.  Lond.  1807- 
Caxton's  Cronicles  of  Englond,  Fol.  Westminstre, 

1480. 
Cepede,  Histoire  Natui^elle  des  Cetac^es,  4to.  Paris, 

L'an  xii  de  la  Republique. 
Chalmers's  Life  of  Ruddiman,  8vo.  Lond.  1 79^** 
m  ■     '         Mary  Queen  of  Scotland^  S  vol. 

4to.  1818. 
Chartularium  Aberbrothok,  MS.  Adv.  Lib. 
.  Aberdon.  MS.  ibid. 

Chronicle  (A  Short)  of  the  reign  of  James  IL  4to. 

V.  Addiciouns,  &c. 
Clan-Albin,  a  National  Tale,  4  voL  12mo.  Edin. 

1815. 
Clarke's  Travels  in  Russia,  Tartary,  &c.  2  vol.  4to. 

Lond.  1811. 
Cloud  of  Witnesses,  4to.  GlaSg.  1 720. 
Cock's  Simple  Strains,  or  Homespun  Lays,  12mo* 

Aberd.  1810. 
Cooper's  Thesaurus  Linguae  Romonae  et  Britan- 

hicae,  Fol.  Lond.  1578. 
Cope'C^i*  John)  Report  of  the  Proceedings,  ^c.  on 

his  Trial,  4to.  Lond.  1 749. 
Corspatrick  of  Raymondsholm,  a  Westland  Tale, 

2  vol.  12mo.  Lond.  18224 
CovaiS^^ibias  (Sebastian  de),  Tesoro  de  la  Lengua 

Castellana,  Fol.  Madrid,  l674. 
Crantz's  History  of  Greenland,  2  voL  8vo.  Lond^ 

1767. 
Craufurd's  (Thomas)  History  of  the  University  ot 

Edinburgh  from  1580  to  1646,  8va  Edin.  1808. 
Creech's  Idylliums  of  Theocritus,  8vo.  Lond.  1684. 
Creichton's  (Capt.  John)  Memoirs  of,  12ma  17S1. 


1 

Cromek's  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song, 
8vo.  Lond.  1810. 

Reliques  of  Robert  Bums,  8  vo;  Lond.  1 808. 

Cromerty's  ( Earl  of)  Histoitcal  Account  of  the  Con- 
spiracies by  the  Earls  of  Gowry,  and  Robert  Lo- 
gan of  Restalrig,  8vo.  Edin.  1713. 

— ^— —  Vindication  of  Robert  the  Third  King/>f 
Scotland,  from  the  Imputation  of  Bastardy,  Ibid. 

Culloden  Papers,  4to.  Lond.  1815. 

D. 

Dalton  (Reginald),  3  vol.  8vo.  Edin.  1823. 

Dangerous  Secrets,  2  vol.  12mo.  Lond.  1815. 

Dauidsone — Ane  Brief  Commendationn  of  Vpricht* 
nes,  in  respect  of  the  snrenes  of  the  same,  to  all 
that  walk  in  it,  amplifyit  cheifly  be  that  notabill 
document  of  Goddis  michtie  protectioun,  in  pre- 
seraing  his  maist  vpricht  seruand  and  feruent 
Messenger  of  Christis  Euangell,  Johne  Knox.  Set 
fuHh  in  Inglis  meter  be  M,  Johne  Dauidsone,  Re* 
gent  in  S.  Leonards  College. 

Quhairunto  is  addil  in  the  end  ane  schort  dis« 
cours  of  the  Estaitis  quha  hes  cans  to  deploir  the 
deith  of  this  excellent  seruand  of  God.  Imprentit 
at  Sanctandrois  be  Robert  Lekpreuik,Anno  1573. 

Davies's  (Rev.  Edw«)  Celtic  Researches,  8vo.  Lond. 
1804. 

Defoe's  Journey  through  Scotland,  8vo.  Lond.  1729. 

Despauterii  Grammaticae  Institutionis  Lib.  VIL 
]2mo.  Edin.  1666. 

Discipline,  a  novel,  3  vol.  8vo.  Edin.  1814. 

Domesday  Book,  3  vol.  Fol.  Lond.  1786-1816. 

Douce's  (Francis,  Esq.)  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare, 
and  of  Ancient  Manners,  2  vol.  8vo.  Lond.  I8O7. 

Duncan's  (Dr.)  Young  South  Country  Weaver,  1 2mo. 

Dundas's  Abridgement  of  the  Acts  of  the  General 
Assemblies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  12mo.  Edin. 
1721. 

D se  Younger  of  Arnistoun  (Speech  for)  if  he 

should  be  impeach't  of  H — •  T n  for  what 

he  said  and  did  about  the  Pretender's  Medal,  Svo. 
Lond.  1711. 

Durham's  Commentary  on  the  Revelation,  4to. 
Glasg.  1739. 

■  Exposition  of  the  X  Commandments,  4to. 

Lond.  1675. 

"-  Dying  Man's  Testament,  or  a  Treatise 


concerning  Scandal,  12mo.  Glasg.  I74O. 
Durward  (Quentin),  3  vol.  8vo.  Edin.  1823. 


E. 


Eccardus  de  Origine  Germanorum,  &c*  4to.  Goettin* 

gae,  175O1 
B&a  Islandornm,  per  Snorronem  Sturlae,  Resenio^ 

4to.  Havniae,  1665. 
Edgeworth's  Castle  Rackrent,  8vo.  Lond.  I8O6. 
Edmonston's  View  of  the  Ancient  and  Present  State 
^;  of  the  Zetland  Islands,  2  vol.  8vo.  Edin.  I8O9. 
Entail  (The),  or  the  Lairds  of  Grippy,  3  vol.  l2mo. 

Edin;  1822. 
Erskine's  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Seotland,  8vo. 

Edin. 
Eusebii  Praeparatio  Evangelica,  Gr«  et  Lat  FoL 


c 
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F. 


Femie's  History  of  the  Town  and  Parish  of  Dum« 

fermline^  Svo.  £din.  1815. 
F^uds  and  Conflicts  among  the  Clans  (Hist  of)  12mo. 

Glasg.  1780. 
Forbes  ( Bp. )  To  a  Recusant. 
• -»  Short  Discoverie  of  the  Adversarie  his  Dot- 

tage,  &c. 

of  the  Lawfull  Ministers,  &c  l6l4. 


N.  B. — ^These  two  are  subjoined  to  the  Defence. 

Finlaj's  Historical  and  Romantic  Ballads,  chiefly  an- 
cient, 2  vol.  8vo.  Edin.  1808. 

Fisherman's  (A)  Letter  to  the  proprietors  and  occu- 
piers of  Salmon  Fisheries  in  Solway,  and  Rivers 
communicating  therewith,  A.  1804,  'written  by 
Mr.  Richard  Graham  of  Annan. 

Franck's  (Richard)  Northern  MeJfaioirs,  calculated 
for  the  Meridian  of  Scotland,— writ  in  the  year 
1658,  8yo.  Lond.  l694. 

Froissart's  Chronicles.  V.  Bemers. 

o. 

Germain  (St.).    V.  /fay. 

Glenfergus,  3  vol.  12mo.  Edin.  1820. 

Grant's  Thoughts  on  the  Origin  and  Descent  of  the 

Gael,  Svo.  Edin.  1814. 
■■  (Mrs.)  Poems  on  Various  Subjects^   8vo. 

Edin.  1803. 
-  Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the 

Highlanders  of  Scotland,  2  vol.  12mo.  Lond.  1811. 
Gray's  (Lieut  C.)  Poems  and  Songs,  8vo.  Edin.  1814. 
Gregorie's  Episcopns  Puerorum,  or  a  Discoverie  of  an 

ancient  custom  in  the  Church  of  Sarum,  making 

an  anniversarie  Bishop  among  the  Choristers^  4to. 

Lond.  1649. 
Grose'sAntiquities  of  Scotland,  2  vol.  Fol.  Lond.  1 789» 
Grotte-Sang,  yel  Ethnica  veterum  Borealium  My- 

lothrus,  Svo. 
Gutherius  de  Jure  Manium,  12mo.  Lipsiae,  1671. 
Guthry's  (Henry,  Bp.  of  Dunkeld)  Memoirs  of  the 

Affairs  of  Scotland,  12mo.  Glasg.  1747. 

(William)  Sermons  o^  Mark  viii.  27-38. 


4to.  Printed  1709. 


H. 


Haldorsonii  Lexicon  Islando-Latino-Danicum,  cura 

Raskli,  2  Tom.  4to.  Havn.  1814. 
Harmer's  Observations  on  various  Passages  of  Scrip* 

ture,  4  vol.  8yo.  Lond.  1808. 
Har'st  Rig  (The)  and  Farmer's  Ha',  Two  Poems, 

12mo.  Edin.  1801. 
Hay's  Scotia  Sacra,  MS.  Fol.  Adv.  Lib. 
■  (Alex.)  Translation  of  St.  Germain's  Royal 

Physician,  24mo.  Edin.  l689« 

(John  Allan),  Esq.  Bridal  of  CaSlehaim,  and 


other  Poems,  8vo.  Lond.  1822. 

Headrick's  View  of  the  Island  of  Arran^  8vo.  Edin. 
I8O7. 

Heart  of  Mid  Lothian — Second  Series  of  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,  4  vol.  12mo.  Edin.  1818. 

Henderson's  (Dr.")  Iceland,  or  the  Journal  of  a  Re- 
sidence in  that  Island,  2  vol.  8vo.  Edin.  1818. 

Henvy's  (Dr.  Robert)  History  of  Great  Britain,  12 
vol.  dvo.  Lond.  1808. 


Herodoti  Halicamassensis  Historia,  Gr.  et  Lat  9 
Tom.  12mo.  Glasg.  176I. 

Hibbert's  (Dr.  S.)  Description  of  the  Shetland  Is- 
lands, 4to.  Edin.  1822. 

Highland  Society,  Report  of  the  Committee  of,  5  voL 
8vo.  Edin.  V.  Y. 

Hogg's  Scottish  Pastoral,  Poems,  Songs,  &c.  Svo. 
Edin.  1801. 

■  ■    ■       Mountain  Bard,  12mo.  Edin.  I8O7. 

— ^— -  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  and  other  Tales,  2 
vol.  12mo.  Edin.  1818. 

Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland,  8vo.  Edin.  I8I9. 
Winter  Evening  Tales,  2  vol.  12mo.  Edin. 


1820. 


Perils  of  Man,  3  vol.  12mo.  Lond.  1822. 

-  (John,  Lilliesleaf,)  Poems  on  different  sub- 

jects, 12mo.  Hawick,  I8O6. 

Hollinshed's  Historic  of  Scotland,  Fol.  Lond.  1577* 

Hope's  Minor  Practicks,  8vo.  Edin.  1784. 

Hume's  History  of  England,  with  Continuation,  1 6 
vol.  8vo.  Lond.  1803. 

■  (Sir  Patrick)  Narrative  of  Occurrences  in 

.    the  Expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  in  1 685,  4to. 

Lond.  I8O9. 
'  Hutcheson's  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
John,  Fol.  Edin.  1657. 

Hutchinson's  View  of  Northumberland,  &c.  2  vol. 
4to.  Newc.  1778. 

h         J. 

Jacob's  New  Law  Dictionary,  Fol.  Lond.  1756. 

Ihre  Lexicon  Lapponicum,  4to.  Holmiae  178O. 

Ingram's  (William)  Poems,  in  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish Dialects,  12mo.  Aberd.  1812. 

Inventories  (Collection  of)  and  other  Records  of  the 
Royal  Wardrobe  and  Jewelhouse,  1488-1606, 4to. 

.  EcUn.  1815.  Edited  by  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq. 
Deputy  Register. 

John  o'  Amha',  a  Tale,  8vo.  Montrose  1818.  By 
George  Beattie,  writer  in  Montrose. 

Jcmae  (Amgrime)  Specimen  Islandiae  Historicum, 
4to.  Amst.  1643. 

Jonson's  (Ben.)  Works,  2  vol.  Fol.  Lond. 

Juslen  l^ennici  Lexici  Tentamen,  4to.  Stockholm, 

.    1745. 


K. 


Kathleen  (St),  or  the  Rock  of  Dunmsmoyle,  4  vol. 
12mo.  Lond.  1820. 

Keith's  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Church  and  Sute 
in  Scotland,  Fol.  Edin.  1734. 

Kennedy's  (Dr.  James)  Glenochel,  a  Descriptive 
Poem,  2  vols.  12mo.  Glasg.  1810. 

Kerr's  History  of  Scotland^  during  the  reign  of  Ro- 
bert I.  sirnamed  the  Bruce,  2  voL  8vo.  Edin.  1811. 

Kersey's  General  English  Dictionary,  8vo.  Lond. 

.    1708. 


Lacombe,  Dictiomiaite  du  Vieux  Langage  Franfois, 

2  Tom.  Svo.  Paris,  1766,  I767. 
Laing's  (Mr.  D.  Edin.)  Select  Remains  of  Ancient 

Popular  Poetry  of  Scotland;  (induding  BaufCM^ 
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^eaf,  The  Tale  of  Colkdbie  Son,  &c)  4to.  Edin. 
1822. 

(Alex.)  Thistle  of  Scotland,  a  Selection  of 


Ancient  Ballads,  8vo.  Aberd.  182.?. 

liaw's  Memoriidls,  or»  the  Memorable  Things  that 
fell  out  within  this  island  of  Britain  from  l688  to 
1684;  Edited  firom  the  MS.  by  C.  Kirkpatriek 
Sharpe,  Esq.  4to.  Edin.  1818. 

Leroux,  DictionnaireComique,  &c.  2  Tom.  8vo.  Pam* 
pelune,  1786. 

l^etters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland 
to  his  Friend  in  London,  2  vol.  8vo.  1754;  Writ- 
ten about  1730.  These  are  generally  quoted  as 
(Capt.)  Burt's  Letters. 

LightsandShaclows  of  Scottish  Life,  8  vo.  Edin.  1822. 

Lindsay's  (of  Pitscottie)  Cronicles  of  Scotland,  8vo. 
Edin.  1814.— N,  B.  The  Edin.  Edit,  in  12mo.  of 
1768*is  also  occasionally  quoted. 

Loccenij  Lexicon  Juris  Sueo-Gothicae,  12mo.  HoW 
miae,  l674. 

Low's  Fauna  Orcadetisis,  or  the  Natural  History,  &c. 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  4to.  Edin.  1813. 

Lyndsay  (Margaret)  The  Trials  of,  8vo.  Edin.  1823. 

M. 

M'Crie's  (Dr.)  Life  of  John  Knox,  2  vol.  8vo.  Edin. 

1814. 

■  .      Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  2  vol.  8vo, 

Edin.  1813. 
M'Donald's  Gaelic  and  English  Vocabulary,  8vo. 

Edin.  1741. 
Macfiirlane's  MSS.— The  ancient  Chartnlaries   of 

Scotland,  transcribed  vat  the  expenoe  of  W.  Mac- 

farlane  of  Macfarlane,  11  voL  fol.  MS.  Adv.  Lib. 
Macfiurlan's  Alphabetical  Vocabulary,  Gaelic  and. 

English,  8va  Edin.  1795. 
M'Leod's  Voyagectf  the  Aloeste  to  China,  8vo.  Ixxid. 

1818. 
MacNioors  Remarks  on  Dr.  Johnson's  Journey  to 

the  Hebrides,  8vo.  Loud.  1779* 
Macpherson's  (David)  Geographical  Illustrations  of 

Scottish  History,  4to.  Lond.  1796. 
Mactaggart's   Scottish  Gallovidian  Encyclopedia^ 

8vo.  Lond«  1824. 
M' Ward's  Earnest  Contendings  for  the  Faith,  IjKma 

1723. 
Magazine,  Edinburgh,  Constable  and  Co.  Edin.  V.  Y. 
— — —  Blackwood's,  ibid.  V.  Y, 
Maitland's  History  of  Edinbu^h,  Fol.  Edin.  175^* 
Mannering  (Guy),  or  the  Astrologer^  8  voL  12mo. 

Edin.  1815. 
*  Romans  Historiques,  Traduits,  Sec,  Guy 

Mannering^  Paris,  1822. 
Many's  (Peter)  Trndi's  Travels.— Pennecaik's  Sco- 

tish  Poems,  4ia  p.  85-115.     There  is  another 

poem,  by  the  same  author,  entitled  his  OUigaiion 

given  in  to  King  James  VL    Ibid.  p.  16-^19,    la 

the  Edin.  Monthly  Magaaine  and  Reviews  for  Sept. 

1810,  we  have  an  extract  from  The  CronicU  of  t  fie 
^  Hous  of  Setoun,  campy UU  in  meter,  Be  Johnb  Ka" 

MiNQTouif,  aiias  Peter  Mas  ye.  It  contains  forty 

stansas,  each  coniisting  of  eight  lines.     It  forma 

part  of  what  is  called  The  Bhte  Book  qfSeion,  in 

the  possession  of  W,  Hay,  Esq.  of  Drummelyier, 
Marioreybanksiy  Annals  of  Scotland  frota  the  year 

1514  to  the  year  1591|  8va  Edin.  1814, 


Marriage,  3  vols.  12mo.  Edin.  1818. 

Martine's  Reliquiae  Divi  Andreae,  or  the  State  of  the 

Venerable  and  Primeual  See  of  St  Andrews,  4to. 

St,  Andr.  1797- 
Maxwell's  (Bp.  of  Ross)  Burden  of  Issachar,  4to. 

1646. 

■  ■  (of  Arkland)  Select  Transactions  of  the 

Society  of  Improvers  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agri<« 

culture  in  Si:otland,  8^o.  Edin.  1745. 

'  Practical  Bee  Master,  12mo, 


Edin.  1747. 
Mayne's  Glasgow,  a  Poem,  12mo.  Lond.  1803. 

■      Siller  Gun,  a  Poem,  12mo. 
Menagiana,  ou  Lea  Bons  Mots,  &c.  de  M..  Menage, 

4  Tom*  i2mo.  Paris,  1729- 
Mercurius  Caledonius,  from  Dec.  to  March  l66l, 

4to.  Edin. 
Milne's  Description  .of  Melrose,  12mo.  Kelsq,  1782. 
Honipennie's  Abridgement  or  Summarieof  the  Scots 

Chronicles,  Edin.  l633,  8vo. 
Monro's  (Col.  Robert)  Expedition  with  the  Worthy 

Scots  Regiment  (called  MacKeye's  Regiment),  &Ct 

FoL  Lond  l637* 
Montfauoon  L'Antiquite  Expliqu^,  avec  Supple-* 

ment,  15  Tom.  Fol.  Paris,  1722-1757. 
Morgan's  (Lady)  Florence  Macarthy,  an  Irish  Tale,^ 

4  voL  12mo.  Lond.  1818. 
Morison's  Dictionary  of  Decisions^  Supplement  to, 

VoL  I.-IV.  4to.  Edin.  1824- 


N, 


Nores'  (Archdeaeon)  Glossary,  or  Collection  of 
Words,  Phrases,  Names,  and  Allusions  to  Cus- 
toms, Proverbs,  he.  4to.  Lond.  1822. 

Neill's  (P.)  List  of  Fishes  found  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  an4  Rivers  and  Lakes  near  Edinburgh, 
with  Remarks,  8to.  Edin.  1810. 

■  Account  o£  British  Horticulture  drawn  up 

for  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  4tQ.  Edin.  1817. 

Nicolson's  (Bp.)  Scottish  Historical  Library,  8vp, 
Lond.  1702. 

Nigel  (The  Fortunes  of),  3  vol.  Edin.  1822. 

Northern  Antiquities  (Illustrations  of)  from  the 
Earlier  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  Romances,  4to. 
Edin.  1814, 


O. 


Ogilvy  and  Nauru's  Trial,  8vo.  Edin.  1 765. 

O'Halloran's  General  History  of  Ireland,  2  vol.  4to, 
Lond.  1778. 

Qrem's  (William,  Town-Clerk  of  Old  Aberdeen) 
Description  of  the  Chanonry,  Cathedral,  and 
King^s  College  of  Old  Aberdeen  in  the  years  1724 
and  1725,  12mo.  Aberd.  1791* 

Orknej  (RenUls  of).     V.  PMerkin. 

Ortus  Vooabulorum  Al{Aabetico  Ordine,  Sec,  enm 
¥emacole  lingue  Anglicane  expesitione^  8vo« 
Lond.  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  {\^.  1518]. 

Ozell's  Rebekis,  12mo.  Lond.  1750, 


P, 


FallaS)  Tmvels  Aroag)t.the  Southern  Provinces  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  Sec.  2  vol.  4io.  Lond.  1802. 
Pardovan's  Collection*    V.  Stewart. 
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Patrick  (St),  a  KTovel,  S  vol.  12mo.  Edin.  181 9. 
Peddie's  (Alex.)  Manufacturer,  Weaver,  and  War- 
per's Assistant,  12mo.  Glasg.  18 14. 
Peden'8  (Alex.)  Two  Prophetical  Sermons,  entitled. 

The  Lords  Trumpet  sounding  an  Alarm  to  Scotland, 

&C.  4to.     Without  date  or  place. 

Life.     V.  Walker. 

Pelletier,  Dictionnail*e  de  la  Langue  Bretonne,  Fol. 

Paris,  1752. 
Pennecuik's  (Alex.)  Historical  Account  of  the  Blue 

Blanket,  IBmo.  Edin.  1722. 
■■  Description  of  Tweeddale,  with  Notes, 

8vo.  Leithj  1815. 
Penrose's  (Llewellin)  Journal,  4  vol.  12mo.  Lond. 

1815. 
Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  S  vol.  Svo.  Edin.  1819- 
Peterkin's  Rentals  of  the  Ancient  Earldom  and  Bi* 

ahoprick  of  Orkney,  8vo.  Edin.  1820. 
Panic's  History  of  die  Catholick  Church,   Fol. 

Hague,  1 662. 
Pettieoat  Tales,  2  vol.  8vo.  Edin.  1828. 
Picken's  (Ebenezer)  Poems  and  Epistles,  mostly  in 

the  Scottish  Dialect,  with  a  Glossary,  8vo.  Pais^ 

ley  1788. 
ii        ■  Ml   Miscellaneous  Poems,   Songs, 

&a2  vol.  12mo.  Edin.  1813.  To  distinguish  this 

from  the  preceding,  it  is  quoted  as  Vol.  I.  or  II. 

without  the  date  of  the  edrtion. 
Piper  (The)  of  Peebles,  a  Tale,  by  a  Weaver  in  Kir- 

rymuir,  12mo.  Dundee,  1795» 
Kayer's  (The)  Scourge  by  H.  I.-;  i.  e.  (if  I  recollect 

Mglit,)  Hugh  Innes,  who  was  a  Minister  to  a  con« 

gregation  of  the  people  called  Cameronians,  in  the 

CaUon  of  Glasgow.  It  was  printed  about  1 757* 
Ploughman's  (Pierce  the)  Crede,  Fol.  Lond.  1814. 
Poems,  English,  Scotch,  and  Latin,  8vo.  Pftisley, 

1794. 

Poetical  Museum,  12mo.  Hawick,  1784. 

Pbntoppidan's  Natural  History  of  Norway,  foL 
Lend.  1755. 

PxtHnptorium  Paruulomm  sine  Clericorum,  (also 
entitled,  Promptorius  Puerorum,  and  Promptua- 
rium  Parunloruro^  Fol.  Lond.ap.  Ric.  Pynson  1 499. 
The  author  of  this  very  scarce  book  was  Richard 
Fraunces,  a  preaching  or  Black  Ftier.  Heame 
informs  us,  that  in  the  beginning  of  a  copy  of  this 
book,  that  was  lent  to  him,  he  found  written,  in 
an  old  hand,  the  following  note :  Nomen  Compila- 
torisistiuslibri  est  Frater  Ricardus  Fraunces,  inter 
quatuor  parietes  pro  Christo  inclusus,  V.  Heame's 
Langtolt's  Chronicle,  p.  624,  625 ;  and  Tyrwhitt's 
Chaucer,  ii.  536. 

Pryce's  Archaeologia  Comu-Britannica,  or  Comish 
Grammar,  and  Comish'^English  Vocabulary,  4to. 
Sherborne  1790. 

It 

Bmif  Coilyear.    V.  luting's,  &o. 

Beeeipta  in  Cookery,  (Collection  of)  12nuk  Edia. 

Seid's  ScoU  Gardner,  4to.  Edin.  1688. 

Relph's  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Cumberland  Dialect, 

12mo.  Carlisle  1797- 
Rob  Roy^  in  Three  Volumes,  12mo.  Edin.  1818. 
>  (Trials  of  the  Sons  of)  12mo.  Edin.  181 8« 


Rollocke's  Lectures   upon   the   First  and  Sedond 

Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  4to.  Edin. 

1606. 

'  upon  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to 

the  Colossians,  4to.  Lond.  l603. 
Ronan's  (St.)  Well,  S  vol.  12mo.  Edin.  1824. 
Roquefort,  Glossaire  de  la  Langue  Romane,  avec 

Supplement,  3  Tom.  Bvo.  Paris,  1808,  1820. 
Ross's  Helenore,  or  Fortunate   Shepherdess,  8vo. 

Aberd.  1768.  First  Edit 
Rothelan,  a  Romance  of  the  English  Histories,  5 

vol.  12mo.  Edin.  1824. 
Ruickbie's  Way-side  Cottager,  consisting  of  Pieces 

in  Prose  and  Verse,  12mo.  Hawick  I8O7. 
Rymeri  Foedera,  20  Tom.  foL  1704-1785. 


Sadler's  (Sir  Ralph)  State  Papers  and  Letttets,  2 

vol.  4to.  Edin.  I8O9. 
Saxon  (The)  and  the  Gael,  or  the  Northern  Metro* 

polis,  4  vol.  12mo.  Lond.  1814. 
Scacchi  Mjrothecium,  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sa- 

cro-Profanorum,  Fol.  Hag.  Com.  1725. 
Schotti  (Gaspar)   Physica  Curiosa,  sive  MirabiHa 

Nafoirae  et  Artis,  4to.  Herbipoli  I697. 
Scott's  (of  Scotstarvet)  Staggering  State  of  the  Scota 

Statesmen,  12mo.  Edin.  1754. 
■■■■■  ■    (of  Satchels)  True  History  of  the  name  of 

Scot,  4to.  Edin.  1776. 

(Sir  Walter)  Lady  of  the  Lake,  4to  Edin. 


1810. 


(Andrew)  Poems,  12mo.  Edin.  1605,  and 
Kelso  1811. 

(W.)  Border  Exploits,  12mo.  Hawick  1812. 


Shakspeare  (Reed's),  21  voL  8vo.  Lond.  1805. 
Sherwood's  (Robert;  Dictionary,  English  and Frenchj 

F<rf.  Lond.  1650. 
Shield'^  (Alex.)  Notes  and  Heads  of  a  Preface  and 

Lecture. preached  in  I688,  4to.  printed  I709. 
■  Faithful  Contendings  (of  the  Select 

Societies)  displayed,  8yo.  Glasg.  1780. 
ISbfoaldi  Phalainologia  Nova,  8vo.  Lond.  1778. 
Sinclar's  (George)  Miscellaneous  Observaticms  on 

Hydrostaticks,  4to.  Edin.  1672. 
Sinclair's  (John)  Simple  Lays,  12mo.  Perth  1818. 
I%inner'«  (Rev.  J.)  Miscellaneous  Colkfciion  of  Fu<* 

gitive  Pieces  of  Poetry,  8vo.  Edin.  I8O9. 
Smugglers  (The),  a  Tale  descriptive  of  the  Sea-coast 

Manners  of  Scotland,  8  vol.  12mo.  Edin.  1819. 
Society  Contendings.     V.  Shields. 
Someryilles  (The  Memorie  of),  a  History  of  the  Ba« 
ronial  House  of  Somerville,2  vol.  8vo.  Edin.  1815. 
Spaewife  (The),  a  Tale  of  the  Sootish  Chronicles,  3 

vol.  12mo.  Edin.  1823. 
Spenser's  (Edmund)  Works  by  Hughes,  6  vcd«  12mo.. 

Lond.  1715. 
Spottiswoode's  Historical  Dictionary  of  the  Laws  of 

Sootlaad,  MS.  in  the  possession  of  John  Spottis- 

woode,  Eeq.  of  Spottiswoode,  [consisting  of  155 

lAeets  folio,  but  continued  only  to  Col.^ 
— *-^—  (Dr.  James),  Bishop  of  Clcgher  ia 

Ireland,  Breefe  Memoriall  of  the  Life  and  Death 

of,  4td  Edin.  1811,  from  M&in  the  Auchinleck 

Library. 
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Stopleton's  (Thotnas)  Translation  of  Bede's  History 

of  the  Church  of  Englande^  4to.  Antwerp,  1565. 
Steam-Boat  iThe},  12mo.  Edin.  1822. 
Stehelin's  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  2  vol.  8  vo.  Lond. 

1743. 
Stewart's  Elements  of  Gaelic  Grammar^  Svo.  Edin. 

1812. 
■    ■  (Col.  David)  Sketches  of  the  Character, 

Manners,  and  Present  State  of  the  Highlanders 

of  Scotland,  2  vol.  Svo.  Edin.  1822. 

Abridgment  of  the   Scots   ActSi    12mo. 


V.  U. 


Edm.  1 707. 

Strutt's  floria  AngeUcynnaHf  or  Compleat  View  of 
the  Manneis,  Customs,  Arms,  Habits,  &c.  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  England,  2  vol.  4to.  Lond.  1774. 

Summary  View  of  the  Feudal  Law,  8vo.  Edin.  1710. 

Symson's  (A.  of  Dalkeith)  Christes  Testament  un- 
folded, Svo.  Edin.  (Raban)  1620. 

■■  —  (of  Kirkinner)  Large  Description  of  Gal- 

loway, Svo.  Edin.  1823. 
•  ««  ■ 

T. 

Tales  of  my  Landlord,  4  vol.  12mo.  Edin. 

■■  Second  Series^  V.  Heari  qf 

Mid  Lothian, 
Tannahill's  Soldier's  Return, with  other  Poems,  12mo. 

Paisley  1807- 
Tarras's  (William)  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish 

Dialect,  12mo.  Edin.  1804. 
Taylor's  (William)  Scots  Poems,  Svo.  Edin.  1787. 
Tennant's  Anster  Fair,  with  other  Poems,  12mo. 

Edin.  1814. 
■  Cardinal  Beaton,  Svo.  Edin.  1823. 

Thom's  (of  Govan)  Works,  12mo.  Gksg.  1799. 
•..^—  (Walter)  History  of  Aberdeen,  2.  vol.  12mo. 

Aberd.  1811. 
Toland's  History  of  the  Druids,  with  Notes  Criti- 
cal, Philological,  and  Explanatory,  by  R.  Hud- 

Weston,  Svo.  Montrose  1814. 
Touniay,  or  Alaster  of  Kempeneairn,  12mo.  Edin, 

1824. 
Train's  (Joseph)  Poetical  Reveries,  ISmo.  Xilasg. 

1806. 
— . Strains  of  the  Mountain  Miue, 

Svo.  Edin.  1814. 
Turnbuirs  (Gavin)  Poetical  Essays^  Svo.  Glasg. 

1788. 
Tuaser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry, 

4to^  Lond.  I6l0. 


Vaus  (Joannis,  Artium  Bonarum  Profess.  Aberdon.) 
Rudimentorum  Grammatices,  &c.  4to.  Pans  1522. 

tire's  History  of  Rutherglen  and  East  Kilbride,  Svo. 
Glasg.  1793. 

Urqubarf's  (Sir  Thomas)  Translation  of  the  First 
and  Second  Books  of  the  Works  of  Mr.  Francis 
Rabelais,  Doctor  in  I^ysicke,  Svo.  Lond.  1 65S, 
■  .  Tracts,  12mo.  Edin.  1774. 


W. 


Walker's  (Dr.)  Essays  on  Natural  History  and  Ru- 
ral Economy,  Svo.  Edin.  I  SOS. 

■  ■  (Patrick)  Remarkable  Passages  (^the  Life 

and  Death  of  these  three  famous  Worthies,  Mr. 
John  Semple,  Mr.  John  Welwood,  Mr.  Richard 
Cameron,  &c.  12mo.  Edin.  J  727* 

Remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life 


of  Mr.  Alex*.  Peden,  Edin.  1727- 
Wanley's  Wonders  of  the  Little  World,  4to.  Lond. 

1774. 
Weber's  Metrical  Romances  of  the  Thirteenth,  Four* 

teenth,  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  S  voL  ^vo.  Edin« 

ISIO. 
■  Floddon  Field,  Svo.  Edin.  1  SOS. 

Wedderburni  (David)  Vocabula  cum  aliis  nonnuUis 

Latinae  Linguae  Subsidiis,  Svo.  Edin.  1673. 
Wicliff's  Wicket,  or.  a  learned  and  godly  Treatise  on 
.  the  Sacrament.   Set  forth  ax;cor£ng  to  an  ancient 

printed  copie,  4to.  Oxford,  l6l2. 
'  Wilson's  (George)  Collection  of  Masonic  Songs  and 

Entertaining  Anecdotes,  12mo.  Edin.  1788. 
— — —  (John)  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Ren- 
frewshire, Svo.  Paisley,  1812. 

(Alexander)  Poems,  Svo.  Paisley  1790; 


'  with  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  12mo. 
Paisley  1S16.  He  was  the  author  of  that  elegant 
work,  the  American  Ornithology,  in  9  vol.  folio.  * 

Wisheart's  Thedogia,  2  vol.  Svo.  Edin.  1716. 

Writer's  (The)  Clerk,  or  The  Humours  of  the  Scot- 
tish  Metropolis,  8  vol.  12mo.  Lond.  1825. 

Wylie  (Sir  Andrew)  3  vol.  Edin.  1821. 

Y. 

Young's  (Arthur)  Tour  in  Ireland,  2  vol.  Svo.  Lond. 
1780. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


THE  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 


OF  THE 


SCOTTISH  LANGUAGE. 


A    A    I 

A  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  words,  &c. — to— &Mfe.] 

Insert  ; 

This  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  or  derived  from 
the  A.  S.^  in  which  language  abidan  and  bidan  are  per- 
fectly synon.i  both  simply  signifying  to  remain,  to 
tarry.     But  in  some  of  the  ancient  Gothic,  &c. 

A  is  used,  by  our  oldest  writers,  in  the  sense  of 
offe.n     Add,  at  the  close ; 

Ar  is  now  written,  in  this  signification,  in  place  of 
A,  which  seems,  as  thus  used,  to  have  had  anciently 
the  same  pronunciation.  Althougl^  ae  and  ane  both 
.  signify  one,  they  differ  considerably  in  their  applica- 
tion. Ae  denotes  an  object  viewed  singly,  and  as 
alone  ;  as,  "  Ae  swallow  disna  mak  a  simmer."  Ane 
marks  a  distinction  often  where  there  is  a  number ; 
as,  '^  I  saw  three  men  on  the  road;  ane  o'  them  turned 
awa'  to  the  right  hand." 

A  is  often  used,  in  vulgar  language,  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  hae,  i.  e.  have,  the  aspirate  being  suppres- 
sed ;  as  A  done,  ''  have  done,"  thus  ; 

Ane  spa^  in  wordis  wonder  crouse, 
A  done  with  ane  mischance.  Old  Song. 

For  they  were  a'  just  like  to  eat  their  thumb. 
That  he  wi*  her  sae  far  ben  should  a  come. 

Ross*s  Helenore,  First  Edit.  p.  1 1 . 

"  A  in  the  Teutonick  tongue  signifieth  water ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  the  names  of  so  many  of  these 
ysles  end  in  A,  to  shew  they  are  pieces  of  land  sur- 
rounded with  water."  MS.  Explication  of  some  No- 
rish  Words  used  in  Orkn.  and  Shetl. 
AAIRVHOUS,  s.     "  The  place  of  meeting  ap- 

pointed  by  the  Foud  Generall,  ,or  Chief  Gover- 

nour,  Shetl.*"  MS.  Expl.  of  Norisli  Words,  ut 
.    sup. 

.  This  we  ought  certainly  to  trace  to  Isl.  arf,  orJ\ 
baculus  nunciatorius  quo  communitas  ad  judicium 
convocabatur.  Hence,  arfartldng,  judicium  hoc  modo 
oonvocatum.  The  tenn  primarily  signifies  an  arrow : 
and  it  would  seem  that  this  was  tlie  signal  ancient- 
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ly  employed.  Su.G.  hudkafie  was  used  in  the  same 
sense.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  3u«G.  term  keraur, 
tessera  ad  helium  evocans,  Su.G.  haeroer,  signum 
nuntiatorium  ;  which  Ihre  deduces  from  kaer,  an  army, 
and  oer,  our,  an  arrow ;  this,  marked  with  certain 
signs,  being  used  by  the  ancients  for  assembling  the 
multitude.  It  would  appear  that  the  arrow,  having 
been  used  primarily  in  war,  had  been  retained,— -the 
name  at  least, — in  calling  the  people  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  judicial  decisions.  V.  Croishtarich  and 
Fyre  Croce.  Thus  aairvhous  denotes  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  j  lodgment. 

AAR,  8.     The  alder,  a  tree,  S.  O.     V.  Arn. 

AARGN'S-BEARD,  s.  The  dwarf-shrub  called 
St.  John's  Wort,  Hypericum  perforatum,  Linn. 
Roxb. 

The  name  is  the  same  in  Sweden,  Jokannis-oerL 
Linn.  Flor.  Suec.  N^  680.  It  is  singular  that  the 
same  superstitious  idea  should  prevail  in  Sweden,  as 
in  S.,  in  regard  to  its  anti-magical  influence.  Linn, 
informs  us  that  it  is  called  Fuga  dasmonum,  and  Light- 
foot  gives  a  similar  account.  ^'  The  superstitious  in 
Scotland  carry  this  plant  about  them  as  a  charm 
against  the  dire  efiects  of  witchcraft  and  enchant- 
ment; They  also  cure,  or  fancy  they  cure  their  ropy 
milk,  which  they  suppose  to  be  under  some  malig- 
nant influence,  by  putting  this  herb  into  it,  and 
milking  afresh  upon  it.     Flor.  Scotic.  i.  417- 

ABACK,  adv.     \.  Away,  aloof,  at  a  distance,  S. 
O  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts. 
An'  please  themsels  wi'  countra  sports. 
It  wad  for  ev'ry  ane  be  better. 

Bumsy  iii.  9* 

Abacke  is  an  obsolete  E.  word,  which  was  us«d  in 
regard  to  space..  Johns,  derives  it  from  back.  A.S. 
baec  is  indeed  the  origin,  but  in  a  peculiar  formj  as 
having  the  preposition  prefixed  ;  on  baec,  also  on  baec" 
ling,  a  tergo,  pone,  retrorsum,  *'  at  his  back,  behind 
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backward;"  Sonmer.     It  is  formed  like  arighl^  from 
A.  S.  on  rikt ;  away^  from  ontoegi  &c.    V.  Awa'  wi'. 
Isl.  a  bak,  a  tergo. 

2.  Behind,  in  relation  to  place,  S. 

The  thirds  that  gaed  a  wee  a^aeky 
Was  in  the  fashion  shining, 

Fu'  gay  that  day. 

Bums,  iii.  29. 
y.  Abak^  and  conjoin  under  this  orthography. 

3.  Back ;  used  in  relation  to  time  past,  Angus. 

Eight  days  aback  a  post  came  frae  himsell^ 
Speering  for  you,  and  wondring  unco  sair. 
That  ye  had  broken  tryst  in  sic  affair. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  34. 
ABANDON,  r.  Abandoun. 

L,  27>  for  Metier  r.  Mettre. 
To  Abandon,  v.  a,     1.  To  bring  under  absolute 

subjection.]     Add ; 

It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Bellenden. 

"  Kenneth  exhortit  his  folkis  to  assailye  feirslie 
thair  ennymes  &  to  perseueir  in  feruent  battal,  that  it 
may  be  discussit  be  the  day,  quhiddir  the  Scottis 
sail  abandoun  the  Pichtis,  or  the  Pichtis  the  Scottis." 
Cron.  B.  10,  c.  10.  Utrum  Scoti  Pictis — leges  essent 
daturi  eo  discerneretur  die.  Boeth. 
4  Effectually  to  prevent ;  nearly  in  the  sense  of 

deter. 

*'  To  dant  their  attemptatis,  and  to  abandoun  thaym 
in  tymes  cumyng  that  thay  sail  nocht  inuaid  France, 
nor  this  thy  realme  with  sa  bludy  incursionis  as  thay 
did  afore,  Charlis  of  France  be  deliuerit  mynd  of  his 
nobillis  desyris  to  be  confiderat  with  the^"  &c.  Bel- 
lend.  Cron.  B.  10,  c.  2. 

This  corresponds  with  Horum  temeritati  ut  obuie- 
tur,  &c.  of  Boece. 

This  use  of  the  term  has  some  resemblance  of  the 
L.  B.  phrase,  JDare  in  abandonunu 

ABARRAND,   part,  pr.     Departing  from,    E. 
aberring, 

"  Heir  sail  your  grace  vnderstand  how  inuiolatly 
the  faith  of  Crist  hes  been  obseruit  be  youre  progeni- 
touris,  neuir  abarrand  fra  sicker  religion  and  piete." 
fiellend.  Cron.  Concl. 

ABATE,  s.     «  Event,  adventure.**     Gl.  Sib. 
For  quhich  sodayne  abate  anon  astert 
The  blude  of  all  my  body  in  my  hert 

K.  Quair,  Chron.  S.  Poetry,  i.  I9. 
It  certainly  signifies  casting  down;  O.  Fr.  abat, 
I'actiofn  d'abbattre ;  Roquefort. 
ABBEY-LAIRD,  s,    A  ludicrous  and  cant  term 
for  a  bankrupt,  for  one  at  least  who  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  the  benefit  of  the  girth  of  the 
confines  of  Holyroodhouse  as  a  protection  from 
his  creditors.  Loth. 
It  aeems  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 
When  broken,  frae  care 
The  fools  are  set  fVee, 
When  we  mak  them  lairds 
In  the  Abbey,  quoth  she. 

Cock  Lmrd,  Htrd's  Cell  iL  9B. 
ABBEIT,  ].  S,  for  Sanei  r.  Samct. 
ABBIS,  8.  pL    Surplices,  white  finen  TestmeBla 
worn  by  priests. 


*'  Item,  ane  chesabill  of  purpour  velvot,  with  the 
stoyle  and  fannowne  orphis  ;  twa  abbis  ;  twa  ameittis 
of  Bartane  clayth ;  dornik  to  be  touellis,  unschapin ; 
ane  belt;  twa  corporallis."  Coll.  Inventories,  A.  1542, 
p.  58. 

L.  B.  alba,  id.  from  Lat.  cdbus,  white;  denominated 
from  the  colour.  Du  Cange  remarks,  that  albas  ge- 
rere,  and  esse  in  albis,  or  esse  albati,  were  phrases  ap- 
plied to  the  clergy,  when  they  proceeded  to  perform 
ecclesiastical  functions ;  and  that  hence  O.  Fr.  aub/ 
was  equivalent  to  ordinatus. 

ABBOT,  s.     Probably  for  dress,  habit. 

"  Thair  was  ane  herald  sent  in  England — with  the 
king  of  Scotland  is  ordour  of  the  garter ;  to  witt,  ane 
abbot  maid  according  to  the  ordour,  with  ane  gairter 
of  gold  sett  with  pretious  stones,  and  all  other  orna- 
mentis  according  to  the  ordour."  Pittscottie's  Cron. 
p.  415. 

Abbot  of  Vneessoun.]     Insert,  S  col.  15  1.  from 
bottom,  after  the  words — **  into  ridicule." 

The  procession  of  the  Boy  Bishop  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  in  subserviency  to  the  Festival  of  the 
Innocents,  appointed  in  commemoration  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  children  of  Bethlehem.  It  had  been  fan- 
cied, that  a  procession,  in  which  boys  (those  belong- 
ing to  the  choir)  were  the  principal  actors,  would  be 
a  lively  representation  of  the  unoffending  character  of 
those  who  had  fallen  victims  to  the  cruel  jealousy  of 
Herod.  It  would  appear,  that,  in  the  introduction 
of  this  rite,  nothing  was  meant  that  might  have  an 
irreligious  or  immoral  tendency ;  if  so  much  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  a  practice,  which,  while  it  admitted 
children  to  the  performance  of  the  offices  of  the 
church,  not  only  tended  to  bring  these  into  contempt, 
but  necessarily  made  way  for  the  grossest  abuses. 

''  The  Episcopus  Choristarum,'*  says  Gregorie,  ''was 
chosen  by  his  fellow-children  upon  St.  Nicholas  daie. 
Upon  this  daie  rather  than  anie  other,  becaus  it  is 
singularly  noted  of  this  Bishop  (as  St  Paul  said  of 
his  Timothie)  that  he  had  known  the  scriptures  of  a 
childe,  and  led  a  life  sanctissime  ab  ipsis  incunabUis 
inckoatum.  The  reason  is  yet  more  properly  and  ex- 
pressly set  down  in  the  English  Festival. — ^"  We  rede 
while  he  lay  in  his  cradel,  he  fasted  Wednesday  and 
Friday  ;  these  dayes  he  would  souke  but  ones  of  the 
day,  and  ther  wyUi  held  him  plesed,  thus  he  lyued  all 
his  lyf  in  vertues  with  this  childes  name.  And  there- 
fore chilldren  don  him  wership  before  all  other  saints,'^ 
&c.     Lib.  Festivals,  fol.  55. 

"  From  this  daie  till  Innocents  daie  at  night  (it 
lasted  longer  at  the  first)  the  Episcopus  Puerorum  was 
to  bear  the  name,  and  hold  up  the  state  of  a  Bishop, 
answerably  habited  with  a  crosier,  or  pastoral  staff 
in  his  hand,  and  a  miter  upon  his  head,  and  such  an 
one  too  som  had,  as  was — (saith  one)  verie  much 
richer  then  iboee  of  Bishops  indeed."  '*  The  rest  of 
his  fellows  from  the  same  time  beeing,  were  to  take 
npon  them  the  style  and  counterfaict  of  Prebends, 
yielding  to  their  Bishop  (or  els  as  if  it  were)  canoni- 
cal obedience.  And  look  what  service  the  verie  Bishop 
himself  with  his  Dean  and  Prebends  (had  they  bees 
to  officiate)  was  to  iuure  performed,  the  Mass  except* 
ed,  tbe  verie  mmfi  was  donby  the Clioriiter  Bishopy 
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«nd  his  Canons  upon  the  eve  and  the  holiedaie."  Epis- 
coptts  Puerorum,  p.  115^  11 6. 

It  is  said  that  he  also  received  rents,  duties^  &c. 
daring  the  time  of  his  office ;  that  he  held  a  kind  of 
visitation ;  and  that,  if  he  died  during  the  continu- 
ance of  his  dignity,  **  his  exseqoies  were  solemnised 
widi  an  answerable  glorious  pomp  and  sadness."  Ibid. 
Those  who  wish  to  have  a  particular  account  of  the 
ritual  observed  on  this  occasion,  will  find  it  in  the 
work  cited  above.  It  is  now  time,  to  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Feast  of  Fools  ;  which,  however 
nearly  it  resembled  the  ceremony  of  the  Bo^  Bishop, 
and  although  confounded  with  it  by  the  Council  o£ 
Basil,  was,  as  Gregorie  has  remarked  (p.  119>  120), 
a  different  institution. 

A  B  C,  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  duties  pay- 
able to  government  on  goods  imported  or  ex* 
ported. 

"  Reserveand  alvyis  to  his  maiestie  the  grit  cus- 
tnmes  of  all  guidis  iJsweill  inbrocht  as  caryit  forth  ;-— 
quhilk  custome  salbe  tane  of  the  saidis  guidis  con- 
forme  to  the  particular  ABC  set  doun  anent  the 
saidis  customes  be  the  lordis  auditouris  of  his  hienes 
chekker."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1597,  Ed.  1814,  iv.  l62. 
ABE,  s.      Dimin.  of  Ebenezer,    pron.   q.   Eb^. 

Roxb. 
ABEE.    y*  Let  abee. 
Abee,  used  in  the  same  sense  as  be. 
To  Let  Abbe,  to  let  alone,  S.     V.  To  Lai  Be. 
Let-abee,  used  as  a  noun,  in  the  sense  of  for- 
bearance,  or  connivance.     Let-abeefbr  let-abee^ 
one  act  of  forbearance  meeting  another,  mutual 
forbearance.    There  maun  be  leUJ}eeJbr  leUabeej 
there  must  be  a  kind  of  composition  in  the  exer- 
dse  of  mutual  forbearance,  S. 
'^  Miss  Brenda  is  right,"  said  Claud  Halcro ;  *' 1 
am  for  let-a^hefor  let-^^he,  as  the  boys  say ;  and  never 
fash  about  a  warrant  of  liberation."    The  Pirate,  iii. 
227*     V-  Bairn's  Bargain,  and  Byoanks. 
Let  abee,  far  less,  not  to  mention. 

'^  He  oouldna  sit,  let  abee  stand,"  S. 
ABEECH,  Abiegh,  adv.     Aloof,  &c.]     Add ; 

The  oldest  example  I  have  met  with  of  the  use  of 
this  word  is  in  an  allegorical  song  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Whene'er  her  tail  play'd  whisk. 

Or  when  her  look  grew  skeigh. 
It's  then  the  wise  auld  man 
Was  blythe  to  stand  abiegh. 

Auld  Gray  Mare,  JacMte  Relics,  i.  6Q. 
An'  now  the  glomin  comin  on 

The  lasses  turned  skeigh,  man  ; 
They  hid  themsels  amang  the  com. 
To  keep  the  lads  abeigh,  man. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  i.  90. 
A  remark  has  been  made  on  the  etymology  here 
given,  that  certainly  has  a  just  claim  to  the  reader's 
attention. 

"  It  is  rather  singular  that,  at  the  word  Abeigh, 
the  common  English  expression  of  '  standing  at  bay' 
should  not  have  occurred  either  to  Mr.  Boucher  or 
Dr.  Jamieson.  The  English  phrase  is  fully  exempli- 
fied by  Johnson,  and  derived  from  the  French  abois, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  hunting 
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term,  and  our  terms  of  the  chace  are  chiefly  borrowed 
from  the  French,  is  probably  right  If  sq,  the  Scot- 
tish abeigh  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  English  at  bay." 
British  Critic,  April  1808,  p.  401. 

This,  doubtless,  points  to  the  true  origin  of  the 
term.  I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  abeigh  is  corr. 
from  E.  at  bay,  but  that,  like  many  other  terms  in 
our  language,  it  had  been  originally  borrowed  from 
the  Fr.  The  Fr.  word  appears  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
not  merely  iUtois  and  abhms,  but  abai,  abay,  abbais, 
abbay,  and  abb^,  all  denoting  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
Ours  most  nearly  approaches  to  the  Fr.  phrase,  Tenir 
en  abois,  faire  languir,  Roquefort;  Tenir  en  abbay,  to 
hold  at  bay,  Cotgr. 

ABEFOIR,  adv.     Formerly,  before. 

— -'^  All  and  sindrie  the  landis,  teynd-schawes,  and 
vtheris  abone  specifeit,— quhilkis  wer  abefoir  vnite, 
creat,  and  incorporat  in  ane  haill  and  frie  tennendrie, 
callit  the  tennendrie  o£  Dunfedling."  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1609,  Ed.  1814,  p.  457. 

This  term  frequently  occurs  in  the  same  sense, 
MSS.  A  herd.  Reg. ;  also  in  Pitscottie,  Edit  1814;  as 
in  p.  29,  a  befoir. 

ABEIS,  Abies,  prep.  In  comparison  with,  in  Fife. 
*'  This  is  black  abeis  that  ;^-— ^<  London  is  a  big 
town  abies  Edinburgh,^   Bets^  in  Loth. 
This  may  be  a  corr.  of  albeit.     In  this  case  the  re- 
solution would  be,  **  Albeit  the  one  be  black,  the  other 
is  more  so ;" — "  Albeit  Edinburgh  be  large,  London 
surpasses  it."     But  I  hesitate  as  to  this  etymon.     V. 
Beis,  prep,  and  Albuist. 

To  ABY,  v.  a.     To  sufFer  for.]     Add  ; 

Palsgrave  expl.  the  term  in  this  manner :  '^  I  abye  ; 
I  forethynke^  or  am  punisshed  for  a  thynge."  B.  iii. 
F.  136,  b. 

ABIL,  ad;.  1.  7,  for  hubile  r.  habile. 

ABIDDIN,  part.  pa.     Waited  for. 

'^  S.  Augustine  vryttis,  hou  that  Pelagius  the  hae« 
retike  vas  condemnit  in  the  Concile  of  Palaestina  be 
sindrie  bischopis,  hot  at  the  last  quhen  he  vas  con« 
demnit  be  Innocentius  bischop  of  Rome,  he  sayis  that 
na  farder  iudgement  aucht  to  be  abiddin."  Nicol 
Bume,  F.  Ill,  a. 

ABILYEMENTIS,  Abeilyementis,  s.  pi    1. 

Dress. 

Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  approaches  ver^  near  to  the 
ancient  form  of  the  word. 

'^  In  these  so  handsome  clothes,  and  abiliaments  so 
rich,  think  not  that  either  one  or  other  of  either  sexe 
did  waste  any  time  at  all;  for  the  masters  of  the 
wardrobes  had  all  their  raiments  and  apparel  so  ready 
for  every  morning,  and  the  chamber-ladies  so  well 
skilled,  that  in  a  trice  they  would  be  dressed,  and 
compleatly  in  their  clothes  from  head  to  foot"  Ra- 
belais, B.  i.  p.  247. 

2.  Accoutrement,  apparatus  of  what  kind  soever. 

"  That  certain  lordis — ^ger  mak  or  get  schippis, 
buschis,  &  vther  gret  pynk  botis,  witht  nettis,  & 
al  abilyementis  ganing  tharfor  for  fisching."  Acts  Ja. 
III.  1471,  Ed.  1814,  p.  100. 

— '^  Artilyearis  &  puldir,  with  vthir  abeilyementis 
of  weire,"  &c.     Ibid.  1479,  P-  126. 
ABLACK,  ^.     1.  A  dwarf.]     Add; 
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Up  the  kirk*yard  he  fa8t  did  jee^ 

I  wat  he  was  na  hooly ; 
An'  a'  the  ablacks  glowr'd  to  see 
A  bonny  kind  o'  tulyie 

Atweish  them  twa. 

Christmas  Ba'ing,  Edit  1805. 
The  author  altered  this  to  kenyies  (V..  Edit.  1809); 
which  has  a  very  different  signification. 

2,  The  remains  of  any  animal  that  has  become  the 
prey  of  a  dog,  fox,  polecat,  &c.     Aberd. 

3.  A  particle,  a  fragment ;  used  in  a  general  sense, 
Meams. 

This  might  be  supposed  to  resemble  Isl.  aflag,  any 
thing  superfluous,  Dan.  aflagly  left. 

*  ABLE,  ad;.     1.  Fit,  proper. 

"  Alsua  in  consideratioun  that  his  hienes  cousigne 
and  counsalour  foirsaid  is  oy  and  apperand  air  to  vm- 
quhill  James  erll  of  Mortoun  his  guidschir,  and  thair- 
by  maist  able  to  succede  to  him,  his  landis,  honouris 
and  dignities.  His  maiestie  thairfoir  is  maist  willing 
that  he  bruik  the  samyn/'  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  262. 

Able  is  here  used  as  synon.  with  Habil,  q.  v. 
2.  Liable,  in  danger  of. 

— '^  The  said  Johnne  (Achesoun) — is  (d>le  to  decay, 
and  his  landis  willbe  comprisit.  And  our  said  soue- 
rane  lord,  &c.  having  pietie  of  the  said  Johnne,  quha 
is  able  to  wrak,"  i.  e.  liable  to  ruin,  "  for  na  deid  nor 
occasioun  committit  be  him,  bot  rather  for  seruice," 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1587,  Ed.  1814,  p.  495. 

— '^  Finding  your  self  able  to  drovne,  ye  wald 
preis  agane  to  the  boit"     Bannatyne's  Trans,  p.  1 59- 

"  Woulde  ye  knowe  if  a  judgement  be  comming 
on  a  creature,  I  will  tell  you ;  if  I  finde  the  knaue 
sleeping  and  snorting  in  murther,  adulterie  and  wick- 
ednesse,  I  will  say.  Thou  art  able  to  get  a  black  wak- 
ning-"    Rollock  on  1  Thes.  p.  237.     V.  Abyll. 

ABLEEZE,  adv.     In  a  blaze,  S. 

^'  The  very  bushes  on  the  ither  side  were  ableeze 

with  the  flashes  of  the  whig  guns."     Bride  of  Lam- 

mermoor,  ii.  247. 

A-BOIL,  adv.    To  come  a-boUy  to  begin  to  boil,  S. 
"  This  without  any  other  preparation,  is  put  into 

a  pot  on  the  fire,  and  by  the  time  it  comes  a^boil,  is 

transformed  into  a  coagulation,  or  jelly,  of  a  consider- 
able degree  of  thickness."   Agr.  Surv.  Kincard.  p.  432. 

A-BOOT,  adv.     To  boot,  the  odds  paid  in  a  bar- 
gain or  exchange,  Roxb. 

ABORDAGE,  s.     Apparently,  the  act  of  board- 
ing a  ship. 
"  The  master  farther  gettis  of  the  ship  takin  be 

him  and  the  companie,  the  best  cabill  and  anchor  for 

his  abordage.'*    Sea  Lawis,  Balfour's  Pract  p.  640. 
Fr.  abord-er,  to  board. 

ABOUT-SPEICH,  s.     Circumlocution. 
Rycht  so  by  about^speick  often  tymes 
And  semblabill  wordis  we  compyle  our  rymes. 

Doug.  Firg.  10. 1.  12. 

ABO WYNE,  Abone, ^ep.  1.  Above,  &c.]  Add'; 

2.  Over. 

"  Tullus  rang  xxxii  yeris  in  grete  glore  abone  the 

Romanis."     Bellenden's  T.  Liv.  p.  57. 

ABRAIDIT,  part,  adf,     A  term  applied  by  car- 
penters to  the  surface  of  a  ragstone,  used  for 
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sharping  their  tools,  when  it  has  become  too. 
smooth  for  the  purpose,  Roxb. 

0.  Fr.  abradant,  wearing  away  ;  Lat.  abrad-ere^  to 
scrape  or  shave  off. 

ABREED,  adv.     In  breadth.     S.  Gl.  Bums. 
ABREID,  Abrade,  adv.     1.  Abroad.]     Add; 

"  The  prophecy  got  abread  in  the  country,  diat 
whenever  Misticot's  grave  was  fund  out,  the  estate  of 
Knockwinnock  should  be  lost  and  won."  Antiquary, 
ii.  245. 

Abraid  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  Ettr.  For. 
2.  Asunder ;  as,  among  children  at  play,  ^^  Haud 

your  legs  aireid  till  I  creep  through,''  Roxb. 

Hence  the  phrase,  Fa^nabreid,  fallen  down  asun* 
der,  ibid. 

A.  S.  abraed-an  dilatare,  abraedde  extendebat. 
ABSOLVITOR,  Absolvitodr,  Absolvitub,  s. 

A  forensic  term,    used  in  two   different  ways. 

1.  Absolvitur  ab  instantia.  *^  One  is  said  to  be 
absolved  ^'am  the  instance^  when  there  is  some 
defect  or  informality  in  the  proceedings;  for 
thereby  that  instance  is  endea  until  new  cita- 
tion."    Spottiswoode's  Law  Diet.  MS. 

2.  Absolvitur  ^rom  the  claim.     "  When  a  person 

is  freed  by  sentence  of  a  judge  from  any  debt  or 

demand,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  absolvitur 

from  the  pursuer's  claim  J*     Ibid. 

'^  Def  laris  the  haill  remanent  ressones  of  reduc- 
tioun  before  specefeit  relevant, — except  in  the  speciall 
heidis  thairof  abone  written  quhairfra  absolviiour  is 
geven.''     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1597,  Ed.  18l6,  p.  ISO. 

*'  Haddo— for  his  safety  and  protection  paid  also 
to  the  earl  8000  merks, — by  whose  means  he  had  got 
an  absolvitor,  as  was  al]edged,  from  these  claims,  long 
before,  in  presence  of  a  full  committee."  Spalding, 
i.  304. 

Evidently  from  the  use  of  the  3d  pers.  sing,  of  the 
Lat.  verb  in  this  deed ; — Absolvitur. 
ABSTACLE,  s.     Obstacle. 

*'  Att  this  tyme,  some  of  the  Kingis  serwantis  that 
came  out  with  him,  maid  abstacle  and  debaitt'*     Pit- 
scottie's  Cron.  p.  26. 
ABSTRAKLOUS,  adj.     Cross-tempered,  Ayrs. 

Perhaps  a  misnomer  of  obstreperous,  like  vulgar  £. 
obstropulous. 
ABVFIN,  prep.     Above. 

**  The  said  Robert  abbot  sail  content  the  said  Wil- 
liam the  said  some  of  xv  marcis  of  malis  of  the  landis 
abufin  writin,"  &c.    Act  Dom.  Aud.  A.  1 478,  p.  59. 

This  nearly  resembles  the  A.  S.  form  of  the  prep. 
abufan.     V.  Abowyne. 

To  ABUSE,  V.  a.   To  disuse,  to  give  up  the  prac- 
tice of  any  thing. 

"  At  [That!  the  futbal  and  golf  be  abusit  in  tym 
cummyng,  &  the  buttis  maid  up,  &  schuting  usH  after 
the  tenor  of  the  act  of  parlyament."  Pari.  Ja.  III. 
A.  1471,  Ed.  1814,  p.  100.  AbusU  is  substituted  for 
the  phrase  ''  not  to  be  usit"  in  the  act  referred  to,  Ja. 
II.  A.  1457,  c.  71.  Ed.  1566.  ''  Nocht  usyt,"  Ed. 
1814,  p.  48.     V.  Vyssis. 

L.  B.  abuti,  non  uti.     V.  Du  Cange. 
Abusioun,  Abusion,  s.     1.  Abuse.    Fr.  Abuskm. 

'*  Herefore  oure  souerane  lord,  willing— to  seclude 
and  put  away  all  sic  abusiouns,  ewill  vsis^  &  extor- 
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Biouns  put  on  his  peple^ — ^has,  be  autorite  of  this  par- 
liament^ ordinit  to  be  sessit  and  left  the  taking  of  the 
aaidis  Cawpis  in  all  tyxnes  tocum."   Acts  Ja.  IV.  1489> 
Ed.  1814,  p.  222. 
2.  Deceit,  imposition  practised  on  another. 

".  The  mighty  God,  seeing  the  abusion  of  the  King, 
turned  the  matter  so  that  he  was  taken  and  soon 
after  shamefully  justified."     Pitscottie's  Hist  Edin. 

1768,  p.  257. 

His  preistes  mumblit  absolntioun. 
And  many  other  false  abusioun, 

The  Paip  has  done  inuent. 

Poems  \6ik  Cent  p.  189. 
ACCEDENS,  s.  A  term  used  in  reference  to  rent 
in  money. 

— "  Of  the  first  accedens  that  cumis  in  the  Den 
[Dean]  of  gildis  handis."  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  xvi.  p.  525. 
MS. 

L.  B.  Jceideniia  is  expl.  as  equivalent  to  escaeta,  or 
E.  escheat;  Du  Cange.  I  hesitate,  however,  whether 
it  should  not  be  traced  to  Lat.  accedere,  to  come  to, 
as  denoting  the  first  sum  that  the  Dean  should  get  in- 
to his  hands.  Thus  the  phrase  is  pleonastic. 
ACCEDENT,  s.     An  accession,  or  casualty. 

"  About  this  time  the  earl  of  Stirling  departed  this 
life  at  London,  who  for  all  his  court  and  accedenU  left 
no  great  estate  nor  means  firee  behind  him.  Spalding, 
L  217-     V.  Accedens. 

To  ACCLAME,  v.  a.     To  lay  claim  to,  to  de- 
mand as  one^s  right. 

''  That  quha  that  persewes  not  within  the  said 
space,  thay,  thair  airis,  executouris,  or  assignayis,  sail 
neuer  be  hard  to  persew  the  samin — notwithstanding 
quhatsumeuer  iurisdictioun,  priuilegeis,  lawis  or  con- 
stitutiounis,  quhilkis  the  saidis  persounis,  or  ony  of 
thame  had,  hes,  or  may  pretend,  or  acclame,  as  grantit 
be  our  said  souerane  Lady,"  &c.     Acts  Mary  1563. 

Ed.  1814,  p.  537. 

*^  The  Commissioner's  G. — ^protested  that  the  said 
act — is  contraire  to  the  perpetuall  custome,  and  never 
acclamed  befoir."     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  282. 

Acclamyt,  claimed,  occurs  frequently  in  Aberd. 
Reg.  MS. 

L.  B.  acclam-are,  idem  quod  Clamare,  vendicare,  as- 
serere.  Acclamer  quelque  chose.  AcclamavU  ipsa  jure 
hereditario  has  supradictas  terras.    Sim.  Dunelm.    V. 
Du  Cange. 
ACCOMIE,   AcciTMiE^  s,     A  species  of  mixed 

metal,  S. 

The  term  is  used  by  that  miserable  writer,  Scot  of 
Satchell,  when  describing  the  reliques  of  the  cele- 
brated Michael  Scot. 

His  writing  pen  did  seem  to  me  to  be 
Of  hardened  metal,  like  steil,  or  accumie. 

Hist.  Name  of  Scot,  p.  34. 
AccuMTE  Pek/^.    a  metallic  pencil  employed  fov 

writing  on  tablets,  S. 

ACCORD,  V.  n.  As  accords^  an  elliptical  phrase, 
commonly  used  in  our  legal  deeds,  sometimes 
fully  expressed  thus,  as  accords  of  law,  i.  e.  as 
is  agreeable,  or  conformable  to  law. 
This  in  some  respect  corresponds  with  the  phrase 
as  effeii'is.  But  the  latter  has  a  more  extended  signifi- 
cation, being  used  to  denote  any  thing  proportional, 
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convenient,  fitting,  becoming,  &c.  as  well  as  confor- 
mity. As  effeirs  of  law  never  occurs,  although  as  ac' 
cords  is  frequently  used  in  this  form  in  deeds  and  ju- 
dicial proceedings. 

*  ACCOUNT,  s.  To  lay  one's  account  with,  to 
assure  one's  self  of,  to  make  up  one's  mind  to, 
any  thing,  S.  This,  according  to  Dr.  Beattie,  is 
a  Scotticism. 

"  I  counsel  you  to  /a^  your  account  with  sufTering." 
Walker's  Peden,  p.  56. 

ACE,  J.  1.  The  smallest  division  of  any  thing,  Orkn.  ' 
2.  A  single  particle,  ibid. 

Isl.  aas,  unitas  in  tessera  sen  talis ;  monas ;  G. 
Andr.,  Verel.,  Haldorson. 
ACE,  s.  Ashes,  S.  V.  As,  Ass. 
To  ACHERSPYRE,  v.  n.]  Add,  after  etymon ; 
Dr.  Johns,  quotes  Mortimer,  as  using  acrospire  in 
the  same  sense  with  the  S.  word ;  also  acrospired  as  a 
participle.  This  he  derives  from  Gr.  ««#«(,  summus, 
the  highest,  and  a"jcu^et,  spira.  But  v'xu^ct  denotes  a 
roundel  or  circle,  a  coil  of  ropes,  &c,  and  does  not, 
like  Goth,  spira,  refer  to  a  sharp  point.  Acrospire 
seems  to  have  been  lately  imported  into  the  E.  lan- 
guage. It  was  unknown  to  Minsheu,  although  men- 
tioned in  Kersey*8  edition  of  Phillips. 

It  may  be  added  that  O.  E.  spi/er  signifies  to  shoot 
out  in  an  ear,  as  a  blade  of  corn.  '*  I  spyer,  as  come 
dothe  whan  it  begynneth  to  waxe  rype.  Je  espie. 
This  wheate  spyereth  fayre,  God  saue  it"  Palsgr. 
B.  iii.  F.  369,  a. 

To  ACK,  V.  a.     To  enact.     V,  Act,  v. 
ACKADENT,  s.  Expl.  "  A  spirituous  liquor  re- 
sembling  rum,"  Ayrs. ;  apparently  the  corr.  of 
some  foreign  designation  beginning  with  Aqua. 
ACKER-DALE,  adj.     Divided  into  single  acres, 
or  small  portions. 

"  He — orders  his  affaires  in  Gillmertoune,  from 
which  lands  he  reaped  as  much  benefite — as  he  did 
from  any  other  of  his  barronies, — being  all  of  it  in 
acker-dale  land  (except  the  Drum  and  Gutters,  duely 
payed),  because  of  the  neer  neighbourhead  of  the 
toune  of  Edinburgh.*'  Memorie  of  the  Somervills, 
i.  168. 

A.  S.  aecer,  an  acre,  and  dael-an,  to  divide.  V. 
Frbith,  v.  sense  S. 

ACLITE,  AcKLYTE,  adv.     Awry,  to  one  side, 
Roxb. ;  synon.  Agee,  S. 

Isl.  hlit  signifies  devexitas,  and  A.  S.  hUthe  jugnm 
montis.  But  perhaps  the  word  is  merely  a  corrup- 
tion, q.  O'gleyd.  V.  Gley'd,  oblique. 
ACORN  IE,  s.  Apparently,  a  drinking  vessel  with 
ears  or  handles ;  perhaps  the  same  with  Qiiaich. 
**  Item,  a  silver  cup,  with  silver  acornie  and  horn 
spoons  and  trenchers.'*  Depred.  on  the  Clan  Camp- 
bell, p.  80. 

Fr.  acorn/,  homed,  having  horns. 
ACQUAINT, part.  adj.    Acquwnted,  pronounced 
as  if  acquenty  S.  acquant,  S.  B. 
It  occurs  in  the  metrical  version  pf  the  Psalms  used 
in  S. 

Thou  also  most  entirely  art    . 
Acquaint  with  all  my  ways.     Psa.  cxxxix,  S. 
**  He  is  weel  acquent  wi'  a*  the  smugglers,  thieves, 
and  banditti  about  Edinburgh/'  Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  77- 
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ACQUART,  AiKWEKT,  adj.]    Give  as  sense 

1.  Averted,  turned  from.]  inseriy  before  etymon; 

2.  Cross,  perverse,  S. 

ACQUATE,  pret.     Acquitted. 

«  — ^Doe  find  and  declair,  that  the  said  noble  Erie 
Alexander  Erie  of  Levin — worthily  acquate  himself  of 
the  great  place  and  trust  was  putt  vpon  him  to  be  ge- 
nerall  of  thair  armies."  ActsCha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  517- 
To  ACQUIET,  v.a.     1.  To  quiet,  to  bring  to  a 

state  of  tranquillity. 

'^  Becaus  thair  hes  bene  greit  abusioune  of  justice 
in  the  northt  partis, — the  pepill  aralmaist  gane  wilde, 
— it  is  tharefor  statut — ^for  the  acquietting  of  the  pepill 
be  justice  that  thair  be  in  tyme  to  cum  Justicis  and 
scheriffis  deput  in  thai  partis/'  &c  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1503, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  249. 

2.  To  secure. 

"  In  the  causs  persewit  be  Cuthbert'  Menyeis  of 
Achinsell  aganis  Robert  Menyeis  of  the  Ennoch — ^to 
werrand,  acquiet,  and  defend,  to  the  said  Cuthbert  & 
his  airis  the  landis  of  Achinsell,*'  &c  Act  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1489,  p.  133. 

L.  B.  acquiet-are,  quietum  seu  securum  reddere, 
from  quietus,  Fr.  acquiter  une  terre,  "  to  quiet  a  peece 
of  land,  to  rid  it  from  suits,  trouble,  and  controversie, 
by  recovering,  or  delivering,  it  from  such  as  usurped 
it ;  to  cleere  the  title  thereof."     Cotgr. 

To  ACQUITE,  V.  a.     This  has  been  understood 

as  signifying  to  revenge.    But  it  is  very  doubtful. 

'^  He  exhortit  his  men  to  haue  curage,  set  asyd  al 
dredour  (gif  thay  had  ony)  remembring  the  gret 
spreit  and  manheid  of  thair  eldaris,  that  thay  may 
acquite  thair  deith ;  and  thocht  thay  faucht  with  vn- 
fortunat  chance  of  battal,  that  thay  be  nocht  vnreuen« 
git  of  thair  ennymes."     Bellend.  Cron.  B.  6,  c.  13. 

Ingentesque  spiritus  auitae  virtutis  recordati  resn- 
merent :  cauerentque  ne,  si  forsitan  aduersante  Marte 
moriendum  foret,  inulti  occumberent.    Boeth. 

It  is  not  the  death  of  ancestors  that  was  to  be  aven- 
ged, but  their  own  death,  if  they  should  fall  in  battle. 

ACRE,  s.  "  An  old  sort  of  duel  foueht  by  single 
combatants,  English  and  Scotch,  between  the 
frontiers  of  their  Kingdom,  with  sword  and  lance.^ 
CowePs  Law  Diet. 

In  the  Annals  of  Burton,  A.  1237j  we  find  a  com- 
plaint, that  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  even  the  abbots 
and  priors,  when  challenged  by  any  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  were  wont  Acram  conmiittere  in- 
ter fores  utriusque  regni. 

Cowel  conjectures  that,  '^  as  this  judicial  sort  of 
duelling  was  called  camp-Jightf  and  the  combatants 
champions,  from  the  open  field  that  was  the  stage  of 
tryal,  aecer  among  the  Saxons  being  the  same  with 
campus,  the  borderers  on  Scotland,  who  best  retained 
the  Saxon  dialect,  called  such  Camp-Jlght,  Acre-Jlght, 
and  sometimes  simply  Acre" 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  is  any  affi- 
nity between  Lat.  camp-us  as  denoting  a  plain,  and 
A.  S.  camp,  certamen,  bellum.  The  monkish  writers 
might  indeed  think  that  they  were  originally  the 
same,  and  thus  substitute  Acra,  denoting  a  plain  or 
level  field,  for  camp,  as  if  the  latter  had  been  originally 
synonymous. 
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I  have  met  with  no  other  proof  of  this  use  of  the 
term.     It  corresponds  in  so  far,  however,  with  that  of 
Isl.  and  Su.G.  Mm,  which  literally  signifies  a  river- 
island  ;  but,  as  being  the  place  generally  chosen  for 
single  combat,  was  hence  used  to  denote  the  place  of 
combat :  Campus,  in  circulum  baculis  inclusus,  quem 
sibi  describebant  in  certamen  aingulare  descensari, 
forte  exinde,  quod  in  more  positum  erat  veteribas,  m- 
sulas  ejusmodi  duellis  eligere,  ut  ignavo  omnis  elaben- 
di  via  praecluderetur.    Ihre,  vo.  Holme.    Hence  holm" 
gang,  descensus  ad  certamen. 
ACRE-BRAID,  s.     The  breadth  of  an  acre,  S. 
Wad  Phillis  loo  me,  Phillis  soud  possess 
Sax  acre'braid  o'  richest  pasture  grass. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  104. 
ACRER,  s.     A  very  small  proprietor,  S.  A. 

"  £54,097  :  7  :  3  belongs  to  lesser  commoners,  in- 
cluding those  small  proprietors  known  by  the  provin- 
cial name  of  acrerers  [|L.  acrers~\,  portioners,  and  feu- 
ars."     Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.  p.  15. 
To  ACRES,  AccREscE,  V.  n.  To  increase.]  Add; 
2.  This  term  b  still  used  in  our  law,  as  express- 
ing that  one  species  of  right  or  claim  flows  from, 
and  naturally  falls  to  be  added  to,  its  principal. 
**  Accresce — denotes  the  accession  of  one  part,  to 
the  property  of  another  part ;  as,  when  a  person  dis- 
pones die  property  of  any  subject,  whatever  right  af- 
terwards befalls  to  him  or  his  heirs,  accresces  to  the 
purchaser,  as  if  it  had  been  in  his  person  when  he  dis- 
poned."    Spottiswoode's  Law  Diet.  MS. 
To  ACT,  AcK,  V,  a»     To  require  by  judicial  au- 
tliority ;  nearly  the  same  with  E.  enutctf  with'this 
difference,  that  there  is  a  transition  from  the  deed 
to  the  person  whom  it  regards ;  an  old  forensic 
term,  S. 

"  Seing  I  am  actit  in  the  buikis  of  the  said  com- 
mittie  not  to  depairt  aff  the  towne  without  licence — I 
am  heavilie  damnefied,"  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I.  £d.  1814, 
V.  861. 

^'  That  Thomas  Kenedy  of  Bargcny  be  ackii  to  con- 
tent &  pay  to  the  saidis  William  &  Marioune  the  soume 
of  twentj  li  for  certane  merchandiss  &  lent  siluer 
aucht  to  the  said  vmqhuile  Schir  Patrik  be  the  sidd 
Thomas."    Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1491,  p:  221. 

^'  The  said  Robert  grantit,  in  presens  of  the  lordis, 
that  he  haid  causit  ^e  said  Adam  to  be  akkit  in  the 
officialis  buk  for  the  soume  of  j°  merkis,"  &c.  Act. 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1493,  p.  310. 

ACTENTIKLY,  adv.    Authentically. 

— ''  The  first  gift — was  maid  be  vmqhuile  our  soue- 
rane  lord — in  the  tendir  and  nonage  of  the  said  vm- 
quhile  our  souerane  lord,  and  was  thareflir  reuokit ; 
— and  na  new  gift,  confirmacioun,  nor  infeftment  oc- 
tentikly  gevin  agane  sene  the  said  reuocacioun."  Act. 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1478,  p.  31. 

ACTION  SERMON,  the  designation  commonly 
given  in  S.  to  the  sermon  whicn  precedes  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper. 
This  has  been  generally  viewed  as  referring  to  the 
aclian  of  symbolically  eating  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Saviour.     By  some,  however,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Fr.  phrase 
for  thanksgiving.  Action  de  graces.    The  following  day 
in  S.  is  commonly  called  the  Thanksgiving  Day, 
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ACTIOUN,  8.    Affaira,  bunness,  interest 

"  Yit  M  far  as  pertenis  to  our  actioun^  consider  that 
our  ennymes  are  to  fecht  aganis  ws,  quhome  we  neuir 
oliendit  with  iniuris."  BellencL  Croiu  B.  6,  c.  17* 
Quod  ad  rem  nostram  mazime  attinet.     Boeth. 

ACTUAL,  adf.     An  actual  minister^  fee]   Add ; 

I  find  this  term  has  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

'*  The  deane  of  the  said  chaptoure^  with  samony  of 
thame  as  salhappin  to  be  assembled,  sail  proceid  and 
chuse  the  persoun  quhome  his  maiestie  pleased  to  no« 
minat  and  recommend  to  their  electioun ;  he  alwayis 
being  an  aduall  minister  of  the  kirk^  and  sail  elect 
none  vther  then  ane  actual  rmnister  to  be  so  nominat 
and  recomendit  be  his  maiestye  as  said  is."  Acts.  Ja. 
VL  1617,  Ed.  1814,  p.  5^9. 

Here  we  have  a  conge  d^elire  without  any  disguise. 
ADAM'S  WINE,  a  cant  phrase  for  water  as  a 

beverage,  our  first  father  being  supposed  to  have 

known  nothing  more  powerful,  S. 

**  Some  take  a  mutchkin  of  porter  to  their  dinner, 
but  I  sloken  my  drowth  wi'  Adam's  mine,"     Sir  A. 
Wylie,  i.  107. 
ADDER-BEAD,  s.     The  stone  supposed  to  be 

formed  by  adders,  Nithsdale. 

Ye  maun  sleeve-button't  wi'  twa  adder^beads, 

Wi'  unchristened  fingers  maun  plait  down  the  breeds. 
Remains  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  1 1 1 .     V.  Bead* 
Abdek-Stane,  s.     The  same  with  Adder-beadj  S. 

*^  The  glass  amulets  or  ornaments  are,  in  the  Low- 
lands  of  Scotland,  called  Atlder-stanes,  and  by  the 
Welsh  Gleini  na  Droedh,  or  Druid-glass,  which  is  in 
Irish  Glaine  nan  Druidhe,  gUune  in  this  language  sig- 
nifying glass,  tho'  obsolete  now  in  the  Welsh  dialect, 
and  preserved  only  in  this  Gleini  na  Droedh. — The 
two  last  kinds  ^of  monuments  of  the  worship  of  the 
Druids,  of  glass,  and  of  earth  bak'd  extremely  hard^, 
were  ornaments  or  magical  gems,  as  were  also  those 
of  chrystal  and  agat,  either  perfectly  spherical  or  in 
the  figure  of  a  lentil."  Toland's  Hist,  of  the  Druids, 
Lett  I.  §  16. 

*'  The  very  same  story  is  told  of  the  Adder-stanes 
Qin  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland^  which  Pliny  relates  of 
the  Druid's  Egg,  without  the  omissioh  of  one  single 
circumstance."  Ibid.  Notes,  p.  27^* 
*  ADDLE,  adf.  Foul ;  applied  to  liquid  sub- 
stances ;  **  an  addie  dub,""  a  filthy  pool,  Clydes. 
ADE,  Adie,  s.    Abbreviations  of  Adam,  and  pron. 

Yedky  South  of  S. 

'' Ade  Bell— Ade  Oraham."  Acts  1585.  III.  SQl. 
Sgs.    Adie  Bell,  S92. 

«  Weel,"  quo'  she,  "  my  life,  my  Adie, 
Fou^  o'  bless  live  in  thy  words !" 

A.  Scolfs  Poems,  1811,  p.  178. 
ADE W,  2. 1.  S.     It  has  been  suggested,  that  Ker~ 

Umgame  should  be  read  Kercyngaym  in  MS. ; 

uie  name  of  the  person  being  Cressingham. 
ADHANTARE,  s.     One  who  haunts  a  place. 

''  Vttgaris,  adhantaris  of  aillhoussis,"  &&  Ab.  Beg. 
ADIENCE.     Toffie  adience^  to  make  room ;  aa, 

to  give  a  wall  aekence,  not  to  confine  it  in  ita  ex- 
tent, Fife.    It  is  viewed  as  synoo.  with  S.  scouih. 

L.  B.  a^ffene-iae  is  used  for  adfacentiae,  appendices. 
Dedie— dictae  vfflae  intus  et  ejitus,  &  totiua  tenilorii 
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aisanciarum  Ceaseme9UsJ,adfenoiarum&  pertinenciarum 
ejusdem;  Du  Cange.   Fr.  adjanc-er  signifies  to  set  fitly,' 
to  match  duly,  to  put  handsomely  together. 
ADILL,  Addle,  sS\    Add;  Su.6.  adLa^  mejere. 
ADIORNALE,  Adjournal,  Acte  of,  s.     The 

designation  given  to  the  record  of  a  sentence 

passed  in  a  criminal  cause ;  a  forensic  term,  S. 

— ^'  The  saidis  personis  to  bring  with  thame  and  pro- 
duce befor  my  said  lord  Gouemour  and  thre  estatis 
of  parliament  the  pretendit  ac/e  cf  Adiomalej  sentence, 
and  proces  of  forfaltour,— ^ecemand  that  the  said 
Jhone  Lord  Glammis  had  committit  art  and  part  of 
the  consiling  and  nocfat  reueling  of  the  conspiratioune 
and  imaginatioune  in  the  distructioune  of  vmquhile  our 
souirane  lordis  maist  nobill  persoune  of  gude  mynd, 
quhem  God  assolye,  be  pusoune  Qxiison^  emaginate 
and  conspirit  be  vmquhile  Jonet  Lady  Glammis  his  , 
moder,"  &c.     Acto  Mary  1542,  £d.  1814,  p.  420. 

Sometimes  the  term  occurs  by  itself. 

— '^  As  at  mair  lenth  is  contenit  in  the  said  process, 
adiomcdef  decrete,  convict,  and  dome  of  foirfaltour 
foirsaid."    Ibid.  p.  577* 
^  It  seems  also  used  as  equivalent  to  register. 

"  Ordanis  lettres  to  be  direct  chargeing  all  sic  per- 
sonis as  ar  or  salbe  fund  in  registeris  or  adsomaU, 
standand  denunceit  rebellis,  and  at  the  home — to  com- 
peir  personalie,  &c.    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1590,  p.  5^5» 

The  books  in  which  these  justiciary  records  are  coi>- 
tained  are  called  the  Books  qf  Adjournal*    Wheth^  the 
term  originated  from  the  power  of  the  court  to  a^oum 
from  time  to  time,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 
To  ADIORNIS,  o.  a.     To  cite,  to  summcm. 

"  Tha  had  adhmist  him  tharfor  as  insufficient  stuf.'* 
Aberd.  Reg.  A  1545,  v.  £0.     Fr.  adjoum^er,  L.  S. 
aJ^om-ure,  id. 
ADIST,  prep.     On  this  side.]     L.  8,  for  sees  r. 

jeer.     Aldd ; 

It  is  pron.  adiest,  Ayrs.,  and  is  differently  ezpl., 
as  signifying,  on  that  side ;  being  opposed  to  anmiest, 
which  is  rendered,  on  this  side,  and  applied  to  the  ob- 
ject that  is  nearest.  It  indeed  seems  merely  A  S.  on 
neanfiste,  in  viclm'a,  prope  ad,  Bed.  v.  12,  from  neah, 
near,  nigh ;  formed  like  E.  aside,  from  on  side,  &c. 

This  word  is  not  only  pron.  adist,  but  alhist,  Dumfir. 

ADMINICLE,  s.     Collateral  proof. 

— ''  Qtthilkis  writtis  being — malictoaslie  obscurit, 
gif  thai  be  falss,  quhill  proees  of  tyme,  deceiss  of 
parties,  wittnessis,  and  writtaris,  tak  away  all  admi- 
nicies  of  improbatioun/'  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1598,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  184. 

'^  When  it  is  to  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, the  pursuer  ought,  in  the  general  cas^  to  pro- 
duce some  adminicle  in  writing,  i.  e.  some  collateral 
deed  referring  to  that  which  was  lost,  in  order  to  found 
the  action,"  &c.     Ersk.  Inst  B.  iv.  tit.  1,  sec.  5&» 

Fr.  adndnicuk,  help,  aid>  support 
Adhinacle,  e. 

— ''  Having  n^^relation  to  any  admitmcle  faaldand 
few  of  the  said  Archbishope  of  Ulasgow/  &c.  Ads 
Cha.  L  Ed.  1814,  voL  V.  151. 

The  term^  as  here  used^  might  appeav  to  signify 
property^  such  as  a  pendick  of  land,  aa.  it  is  said  to 
kaldjew, 

AdmikiculatSs  part.  ptL.    Siippoctadt  set  forth. 
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*'  I  remit  you — ^particularly  to  these  two  defences 
of  an  extrajudicial  confession,  and  the  promise  of  life 
given  to  me  thereupon  by  the  chancellor ; — upon  the 
verity  whereof  I  am  content  to  die,  and  ready  to  lay 
down  my  life ;  and  hope  your  charity  will  be  such  to 
me,  a  dying  man,  as  not  to  mistrust  me  therein,  espe- 
cially since  it  is  so  notoriously  adminiculate  by  an  act 
of  secret  council,  and  yet  denied  upon  oath  by  the 
principal  officers  of  state  present  in  council  at  the 
making  of  the  said  act."     Crookshank's  Hist.  i.  381. 

Lat.  adminicul-ari,  to  prop,  to  support. 
To  ADNULL,  v.  a.     To  abrogate,  to  annul. 

''  That  our  soverane  lord,  with  aviso  of  his  thre 
cstatis,  will  adnuU  all  sic  thingis."  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1489> 
Ed.  1814,  p.  222. 

— "  All  his  blunt  boultis  and  pithles  artelyerie  ar 
schot,  to  infirm  and  adnull  his  awin  cause  rather  than 
to  strenthe  the  samin."     N.  Winyet's  Quest.  Keith, 

App.  p.  222. 

Lat.  adnulUare,  from  ad  and  nuU^us, 
ADOIS,  Adoes,  Addois,  s.pl.  1.  Business,  aifairs. 

It  is  frequently  used  in  this  sense,  Aberd.  Reg.  MS. 

"  Thai  wer  directit  be  his  Maiestie  to  returne  with- 
in this  realme  ffor  certane  his  Maiesties  speciall  adois 
within  the  same."   Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 592,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  568. 

"  They  directit  Capitane  Wauchop  with  his  band 
toward  Aberdiene,  be  sea,  to  Adame  Gordoun,  lieu- 
tennent  in  the  north  for  the  queene,  to  supplie  him  in 
his  addaisr     Hist.  James  the  Sext,  p.  l68  «. 

This  is  merely  the  pi.  of  E.  ado;  which,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  occurs,  in  that  language,  only  in  the 
singular.     In  S.  it  is  scarcely  ever  used  except  in  pi. 

Dr.  Johns,  has  said  that  this  is  formed  *'  from  the 
v.  to  do,  with-  a  before  it,  as  the   Fr.  affaire  from  a 
and /aire"     But  Mr.  Todd  has  justly  remarked  that 
.the  origin  is  A.  S.  ado-a  facere. 
2.  It  is  very  commonly  used  as  denoting  diflScul- 

ties,  like  E.  ado ;  as,  "  I  had  my  ain  adoes^  i.  e. 

peculiar  difficulties,  S. 
ADOW.    Naething  adowj  worth  little  or  nothing, 

Roxb. 

From  the  v.  Dow,  to  be  able,  A.  S.  dug^an,  pro- 
desse,  valere. 
ADRAD,  pa7i,  adj.     Afraid,  Upp.  Clydes. 

A.  S.  adraed-an^  timere. 
To  ADTEMPT  against^  v.n.  To  disobey,  Aberd. 

Reg.     V.  Attemptat. 
To  ADVERT,  v.  a.     To  avert. 

Fra  my  sinnes  advert  thy  face. 

Poems  l6th  Cent,  p.  11 6. 
ADVERTENCE,  Aduertance,  s.    1.  Retinue. 

The  king  is  into  Paris,  that  sail  I  warrand. 
And  all  his  aduertance  that  in  his  court  dwellis. 

Rauf  Coilyear,  C.  j.  b. 
2.  Adherents,  abettors,  advisers. 

"  In  the  bender  end  of  tlie  quhilk  counsall  they 
blewe  out  on.Schir  William  of  Crechtoun,  and  Schir 
George  of  Crechtoun,  and  thar  advertence"  Short 
Chron.  of  Ja.  II.  p.  S6. 

Fr.  advert-ir,  to  give  advice. 
To  ADVISE,  V.  a.     To  Advise  a  Catise,  or  Pro^ 

•  cess,  to  deliberate  so  as  to  give  judgment  on  it ; 
a  forensic  phrase,  S. 

•  — **  And  desyrit  the  estatis'to  aduise  theprocessj  and 
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to  pronunce  thair  sentence  of  parliament  thairintill 
according  to  the  saidis  probationis  and  thair  con- 
sciencis."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1593,  Ed.  1814,  p.  9. 

"  And  desyrit  the  saidis  estaitis  of  parliament  to  ad' 
uise  the  depositionis  of  .the  saidis  witnessis  and  vtheris 
probationis,  and  to  pronunce  thair  sentence,"  &c.  Ibid, 
p.  11. 

L.  B.  advis-are  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
actively,  merely  signifying,  consulere,  deliberare. 
To  BE  Aduysit  with.     To  ,be  ready  to  give  judg- 
ment, in  consequence  of  deliberate  investigation. 
— ''  The  haill  wreittis  and  |>robationis  being  red, 
sene  &  considderit  be  the  saidis  haill  estaitis  of  par- 
liament,— and  thay  Xh^xrwith  being  ryiplie  adu^sU, — 
findis,  decernis,"  &c.     Ibid.  p.  11. 
To  ADVOCATE,  v.  n.      To  plead  ;  sometimes 
used  actively,   S.,  as  to  advocate  a  cause  ;  Lat. 
advocare. 

"  For  m^n  seldom  advocate  against  Satan's  work 
and  sin  in  themselves,  but  against  God's  work  in 
themselves."     Ruth.  Lett.  P.  ii.  ep.  2. 
ADVOUTRIE,  Advoutky,  s.     Adultery. 

"  She  allso  procured  hym  to  be  devorced  from  his 
leeful  wifF,  uppon  a  charging  of  hymself,  that  he  had 
lived  in  frequent  advcutry,  specially  with  one  Lady 
Reress."  Anderson's  Coll.,  IV.  P.  1,  p.  101.  O.  Fr. 
advoulirerie,  advoutire,  &c.  V.  Avouterie. 
To  ADURNE,  v,  a.  To  adore ;  the  same  with 
Adome, 

"  Gif  ye  deny  Christis  humanitie,  be  ressoun  of  the 
inseparable  conjunctioun  thairof  with  his  divinitie,  to 
be  adumit;  ye  ar  alrady  confundit  by  the  exemple  of 
the  thre  kingis  quha  adumit  him  in  the  crib,  and  be 
exemple  of  utheris  also  in  the  Evangel.'*  N.  Winyet's 
Questionis,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  238. 
ADWANG. 

At  length  when  dancing  turn'd  adwang. 
Quo'  aunty.  Mains,  ye'll  gie's  a  sang. 

W,  Beattie's  Tales,  p.  11. 
This  should  have  been  printed  a  dwang,  literally  a 
toil  or  labour,  i.  e.  tiresome  from  long  continuance. 

V.    DwANG. 

AE,  adj,     1.  One.]     Add; 

2.  Used  with  superlatives  in  an  intensive  sense,  S. 
He's  gane,  he's  gane !  he's  frae  us  torn. 
The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  born ! 

Burns* s  Elegy  on  Ca^,  Henderson,  iii.  426. 
*^  Come  to  my  hand,  thou  lang  taper  spearment — the 
half  o'  thy  virtue  has  never  been  kent.  Thou  art  the 
ae  sajlesl  thing  a  hizzie  fond  o'  daffin  can  sew  in  the 
hem  o'  her  smock."  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  1 820,  p.  513. 
It  has  been  justly  observed  to  me  by  a  literary  friend, 
that  this  use  of  the  S.  word  resembles  that  of  Lat.  unus, 

Justissimus  nn%ts 
Qui  fuit  in  Teucris.  Virg,  JEn,  ii.  426. 

Ae-beast-tree,  s,     A  smv^le-tree  by  which  only 

one  horse  draws  in  ploughmg,  Orkn. 
Ae-fub,  adf.     Having  all  the  soil  turned  over;  by 

the  plough  in  one  direction,  Clydes.  Selkirks.  .♦ 
Ae-fur-land,  s.  Ground  which  admits  of  being 
ploughed  only  in  one  direction  because  of  its 
steepness,  in  which  only  one  furrow  can  be 
drawn,  as  the,  plough  always  returns  withput  en- 
tering the  soil,  Seflcirks.,  Clydes. 
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As-ruB-BBAE,  a  synon.  phrase,  ibid. 
Ae-haun^t,  adf.     Single-handed,  S.  O. 

"  They  wadna  be  a  jiffy  o'  gripping  ye  like  a  gled, 
they're  no  sae  ae~haura>*  Saint  Patrick^  i.  220.  q. 
having  *'  one  hand." 

AE-POINTIT-6AIB88,  «»  Sed^gTOSS,  B  species  of 
careX)  Lanarks. ;  i.  e.  sin^e-pointed  grass. 
The  reason  why  this  tribe  of  plants  is  denominated 
Ae^poiniii  Gairss,  is  becanse  the  points  of  its  blades 
are  sharper  and  much  more  stiff  than  those  of  rich 
•ncculent  grass. 
AE,  a^\     Only,  S. 

Thou  kill'd  my  father,  thou  vile  Southron, 

And  thou  kill'd  my  brethren  three, 
Whilk  brak  the  heart  o'  my  ae  sister, 
I  lov'd  as  the  light  o'  my  ee. 

Young  Maxwell,  Jacobite  ReUcSy  ii.  35. 
"  His  ody  sister  4ying  with  grief  for  her  fiither, 
and  three  brothers  slain."     Ibid.  N,  p.  273* 

V.  the  letter  A. 
AE,  adv.    Always,  E.  aye. 

*^  O  but  ae  I  thinke  that  citie  must  be  glorious !" 
Z.  Boyd's  Last  fiatt  p.  807- 

Johns,  mentions  A.  S.  an>a,  Gr.  «k.  But  he  might 
have  referred  to  some  synon.  terms  whidi  have  a 
nearer  resemblance ;  Isl.  ae^  semper ;  Su.G.  ac^  nota 
universalitatis,  ae*ttd,  omni  tempore ;  e  aevum,  eii^ 
aetemus ;  Isl.  aefe,  Alem,  eua,  Belg.  eeuwe,  as  well  as 
Lat.  aeV'Um,  seculum ;  MoesG.  aim  aetemum. 
AFAST,  adf 

I  wrot  him  back,  that  ye  yeed  aff  frae  me, 
Wi'  time  enough  at  hame  in  time  to  be  ; 
And  in  gueed  heal,  and  seemed  as  sair  agast 
To  hear  the  news,  and  fairly'd  as  ajast. 
This  took  him  by  the  stammack  very  sair,  &c. 

Bau^s  Helenare,  p.  34. 
This  cannot  signify,  wondered  as  fast ;  i.  e.  won- 
dered as  much  as  the  other  did.  In  first  edit,  it  is, 
"  fairly'd  astafoH"  It  appears,  that  this  is  a  phrase 
VLsed.  in  the  higher  parts  of  Angus,  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  which  the  author  himself  did  not  understand ; 
and  therefore  that  he  hesitated  as  to  the  mode  of  wri- 
ting it  There  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  as 
qfaet  is  the  proper  mode ;  or  that  it  is  radically  the 
same  with  A.  S.  aew-faett,  juris,  legis,  religionis  te- 
ll^, religiosus.  Lye,  vo.  Faeet ;  from  aew,  jus,  lex, 
and  faest,  firmus.  The  idea  seems  borrowed  from 
one  who  is  under  the  influence  of  religious  terror ;  as 
corresponding  with  the  preceding  term  agoHf  or 
aghast,  not  improbably  deduced  from  a  [^perhaps  ra- 
ther A.  S.  on]^  and  gaH  spectrum,  q.  terrified  like 
one  who  has  seen  a  spectre.  The  idea  might  seem 
more  fully  expressed,  did  we  suppose  that  A.  S.  ege, 
oga,  terror,  whence  £.  atve,  had  constituted  the  first 
sellable.  But  T  have  met  with  no  example  of  ^ge* 
aeH.  In  this  case,  the  literal  signification  would  be, 
'*  fixed,'*  or  rivetted  with  awe. 

AFAULD,fld;.     1.  Honest,  fcc]    Add-, 

"  James  Erll  of  Mortoun — ^maid  fayth  and  gaif  his 
ayth — that  he  sould  gif  his  aufauld,  leill,  and  trew 
counsall  in  all  thingis  sould  happin  to  be  proponit  in 
counsale."  AcU  Ja.  VI.  1579,  Ed.  1814,  p.  121. 
It  is  also  written  AwfaU  and  Effkuld. 
''  That  the  said  Williame^saU  tak  anfaU,  trew> 
Vol.  I,  9 
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and  plane  part  wfdi  him  and  his  foirsaidis  in  all  and 
sindre  his  and  thair  actionis,  quarrelUs,"  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1592;  Ed.  1814,  p.  684. 

— ''  Wee,  and  everie  ane  of  us— sail  tak  trew,  ejfauld, 
plane  and  upricht  pairt  with  him,  to  the  definice  and 
mantenance  of  his  quarrell,"  &c     B<md  to  Bothwell, 
1567,  Keith's  Hist  p.  381. 
Afaldlt,  adv.     Honestly,  uprightly. 

"  The  faderis,  for  fere  c^  the  Tarquinis,  intertenit 
the  pepill  with  continual  benefiictis  and  gudis,  to  muk 
thame  stand  the  mair  qfaldfy  at  thair  opinioun."   Bel« 
lend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  187. 
AFF,  adv.   Off.    S.  Jf  and  on  as  he  was— ^tua- 

tion.]    Add; 

This  use  of  the  phrase,  however,  does  not  seem 
quite  accurate^  It  appears  to  be  more  strictly  appli* 
cable  to  a  fluctuating  state,  as  perhaps  intimating  uiat 
there  is  no  permanent  change,  notwithstanding  the  oc- 
casional variations  of  the  disease. 
S.  It  is  equivalent  to  £.  unsteady,  vacillating,  as 

regarding  conduct,  S. 

This  adv.  is  also  used  with  the  addition  of  about 
Aff  and  on  about,  pretty  much  about ;  as,  *^  Aff  and 
on  about  twenty,"  i.  e.  twenty  or  thereabout,  S. 
AF'P,prep.    From,  off,  as  denoting  lineage,  S. 

"  1  could  show  ye  letters  frae  his  rather,  that  was 
the  third  qff  Glenstrae,  to  my  father,"  &c.    Rob  Roy, 
ii.  238. 
Aff  aks^s  fit,  weakly,  or  unfit  for  any  work ;  as, 

^^  I  never  saw  him  sae  sair  off  his  j^  [foot]  as 

»ow,**  S. 
AFFCOME,  e.    S.  Used  in  the  sense  of  escape, 

S.l    Add; 

"  I  houp  we'll  hae  a  gude  affcome"''^"  I'm  for  the 
good  oncome, — a  fear  for  the  affoome."    Tennant's 
Card.  Beaton,  p.  156. 
8.  An  evasive  excuse,  or  something  foreign  to  the 

subject  of  discourse ;  hed^^ng ;  as,  <^  ThaCs  a 

puir  cfffcome^  S. 
AFFECTIOUN,  s.  Relationship,  consanguinity ; 

or  affinity. 

**  That  na  persone  offerit  to  pass  vpoun  assyissis^- 
salbe  repellit  quhan  thai  attene  to  the  partie  aduersar 
in  the  lyke  or  nerrar  greis  of  that  same  sort  of  affec* 
ttoun."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  44. 

L.  B.  Affectue,  filii,  consanguinei,  uxor,  nepotes,  &c. 
Cariiates  dixit  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  V.  Du  Cuige. 
The  use  of  the  term  is  evidently  metaphorical,  from 
that  tenderness  of  affection  which  ought  to  subsist  be« 
tween  those  who  are  nearly  related. 
Affeieing,  adv.     In  relation  or  proportion ;  as, 

"  It^'s  no  sae  iU  cffdring  io^  said  of  any  work 

done  by  a  person  who  could  not  have  been  ex« 

pected  to  do  it  so  well,  Ettr.  For.   V.  Affeiis, 

Effeies,  v. 
AFF-FA'INS,  e.  pi    Scraps,  castings,  S. 

''  Her  kist  was  well  made  up  wi'  (^'-fa'ine:'  H. 
Blyd's  Contract 

What  has  fallen  off.     Sw.  affatt-a,  to  fall  off. 
AFF6ATE,  «.     A  mode  of  dispomng  of,  an  out. 

let;    applied  to  merchandize;    an  affgate  Jbr 

goods^  Loth. ;  perhaps  rather  tiffget,  Q*  to  get  off. 
AFF-HAND,  adr.l    Add; 
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2.  Forthwith,  without  delay.  Loth. 
«— Ere  they  flinch  they  will  offhand 

E'en  gae  their  ways.        The  Hat'H  Rig,  tt  108. 

AFFLOOF,  adf.    ft.  Extempore.]    Add; 

Whene'er  I  shoot  wi*  my  air  gun, 
Tis  %jagloof.       I>atfidi(m's  Seammt,  p.  185. 
S.  Forthwith,  immediately,  out  of  hand. 

'*  Sae  I  was  ca'd  in  te  the  praesence^  and  sent  awa 
afiotft&e  speer  ye  out^  an'  bring  ye  tae  speak  tae  the 
muckle  fo'k."     Saint  Patrick,  i.  76* 

AFFORDELL,  a^.    Alive,  yet  remaining. 

In  the  MS.  history  of  the  Arbuthnot  family,  writ« 
ten  in  Latin  on  the  one  page,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion  on  the  opposite  page,  the  word  occurs  thrice  thus : 

Fratrom  ejus  alii  jam  obi-  **  Of  his  brether  sum  ar 
erunt,  alii  etiam  supersunt.     dead,  utheris  yit  afforddU* 

£t  liberos  alios  quorum  ''  Of  quhais  posterity 
lamen  poster!  aut  non  m*  aitfaer  nane  affordeO,  or  ar 
pertunt,  aut  ignorantur.        unknawin." 

Quarnm  nonullae  una  "  Of  quhais  posteritie 
cum  posteris  supersuiU.         sum  yit  ar  afforded." 

'this  Seems  nearly  akin  to  the  S.  phrase,  to  the  fore. 
Whether  the  tennxnation  dell  be  allied  to  A.  S.  dael,  as 
signifying  in  part,  is  nticertain.  The  term  most  close- 
ly  resembles  the  Buchan  word  Fordals,  "  stock  not 
exhaasted."    V.  Fordel,  adj. 

To  AFFRONT,  v.  a.     To  disgrace,  to  put  to 

shame,  S- 
AFl'aoNT,  s.    Disgrace,  shame,  S. 

**  This  sense,"  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  ''  is  rather 
peculiar  to  the  Scottish  dialect."  The  only  example 
he  gives  of  it  is  from  a  Scottish  writer. 

"  Antonius  attacked  the  pirates  of  Crete,  and,  by  his 
too  great  presumption,  was  defeated;  upon  the  sense  of 
which  affront  he  died  of  grief."    Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 
Affronted,  part.  adf.     Having  done  any  thing 

that  exposes  one  to  shame,  S. 
Affromtless,  adf.   Not  susceptible  of  disgrace  or 

shame,  Aberd. 
AFFT  AK,  e.   A  piece  of  wag^hness,  tending  to 

expose  one  to  ridicule,  Fife. 
Afftaxiiv,  a.     The  habit  or  act  of  taking  off,  or 

exposing  others  to  ridicule,  ibid. 
AFLAUGHT,  adv.     Lying;  flat,  Roxb.  q.  on 
fiaugJit ;  from  the  same  origin  with  fivucht  in 

Flaiuchibred. 
AFORE-FIT,  AVoEE^FiT,  ado.    Indiscriminate- 
ly, all  without  exception,  Upp.  Clydes. ;  q.  aU 

iefore  the  foot. 
AFRIST,  adv.    On  trust,  or  in  a  state  of  delay. 

V.  Fbmt,  v. 
AFTER  ANE,  adv.    Alike,  in  the  same  manner, 

&c]    Add ; 

—A'  my  time  that's  yet  bygane. 
She's  fix't  my  lot  maist  (tfler  one. 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  69. 
AFTERCAST,    s.      Consequence,  effect,   what 

may  ensue ;  as,  ^  He  durst  na  do^t  for  fear  o^ 

the  qftercast,'^  Roxb. 
AFTERCOME,  s.    Consequence,  what  comes  of* 

tevj  South  of  S.« 

<^  And  how  are  ye  to  stand  the  afiercome  f    There 
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will  be  a  black  reckoning  with   you  some  day." 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  9.  ' 

''  I  fear  she  is  ruined  for  this  world, — an'  for  the 
afiercome,  I  dare  hardly  venture  to  think  about  it" 
Ibid.  ii.  48. 
AFTERCuiOfER,  s.     A  successor. 

— -''  That  he  and  all  his  (^Urcwmners  may  bruik 
the  samen,  as  a  pledge  and  taiken  of  our  good-wUl 
and  kindness  for  his  trew  worthiness."     Letter  Ja.  V. 
1542,  Nisbet's  Heraldry,  i.  97. 
AFTERGAIT,  adj.    1.  Applied  to  what  is  seem- 

ly  or  fitting;  as,  ThaJCs  somethirtg  qftergakf  that 

is  somewhat  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  after  the  proper 

manner,  Lanark. 
2.  Tolerable,  moderate,  what  does  not  exceed ;  as, 

<^  I^m  ill  o^  the  toothache ;  but  I  never  mind  sae 

lang  as  it^s  ony  way  qfiergait  ava,^  Roxb. 

It  is  applied  to  the  weather ;  as  '^  I'll  be  there,  if 
the  day's  ought  ajiergait,  ibid.  From  the  prep,  of" 
ter,  and  gait,  way,  q.  "  not  out  of  the  ordinary  way," 
To  AFTER-GANG,  v.  n.     To  follow. 

With  great  hamstram  they  thrimled  thro'  the  thrang, 

And  gae  a  nod  to  her  to  qftergang. 

Boss's  Helenore,  p.  86. 

It  would  appear  that  this  v.  is  used  in  the  higher 
parts  of  Angtis.     A.  S.  aeflergan,  subsequi. 
AFTERINGS,  Aft'bins,  s.pl  1.  The  last  milk, 

&c«]  Add ;  Alem.  qfterin,  posteriora ;  Schilten 
2.  The  remainder,  in  a  more  general  sense;  as, 

.  "  the  qfVHns  o'  a  feast,''  East  of  Fife. 
S.  Consequences,  Ayrs. 

*^  I  have  been  the  more  strict  in  setting  down  these 
circumstantials,  because  in  the  bloody  qflerings  of  that 
meeting  they  were  altogether  lost  sight  of."  R.  Gil- 
haise,  iii.  88. 

APTERSUPPER,  a.    The  interval  between  sup- 
per and  the  time  of  going  to  rest,  Lanarks.     V, 

FOBESUPPER. 

AFTERWALD,  s.      That  division  of  a  farm 

which  is  called  outfield  in  other  parts  of  Scotland, 

Caithn. 

— ^'The  outfield  land  (provincially a^erfPo/cQ."  Agr« 
Surv.  of  Caithn.  p.  87* 

Can  this  have  any  affinity  to  the  A.  S.  phrase,  aefter 
tham  wealde,  secus  sylvam ;  q.  ground  taken  in  from 
the  forest  ? 

AFWARD,  adv.    OflF,  away  from,  Renfr. 
This  can  soothe  our  sorrowing  breasts. 
Want  and  care  set  qfivard  whizzing. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems,  1790,  p.  194. 
AGAIN,  adv.    At  another  time;  used  indefinitely. 

*^  This  will  learn  ye,  again,  ye  young  ramshackle." 
Reg.  Dalton,  i,  199- 

"  Here's  sunket  for  ye ; — ^fifteen  sugar  pippins. — 
Even  take  some  of  the  ripest,  and  greet  about  his  gifts 
again,  and  get  another;  he  was  a  leash  lad  and  a  leal." 
Blackw.  Mag.  May  1820,  p.  I60. 
A6AYNE,  Agane,  prq5.     Against,]    Addi 

Agane  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  various  counties 
of  S. 

"  Deacon  Clank,  the  white-iron  smith,  says  that  the 
government  folk  are  sair  tigane  him  for  having  been 
out  twice/'    Waverley,  iii.  21 9, 


AGS 

To  AGAIN^ALI-,  V.  «.    To  jreVoke. 

'^  And  that  the  said  Robert  sail  nocht  revoke  nor 

aain^aU  the  said  procuratour  quhill  it  be  vsit  01*  bafe 
jpct"    Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  14«0,  p.  7P-    .^  '' 

%.  To  oppose,  tp  gainsay  i  ao  as  to  put  in  a  legal 

bar  in  court  to  the  execution  of  a'  sentence :  sy- 
'  noil,  with  Falss,  -v.  ' 

*^  That  the  dome  gevin  in  the  schirref  court  of  Drum-i 
fress— was  weile  gevin  &  evil  again  caUiL-^The  dome 
gevin — &  falsit  and  againe  caUU — -was  weile  gevin/*. 
&c     Parl..Ja;  III;  A.  1469>  Acts  £d.  1814,  p.  9^. 
4-6AINCALLING,   s.      Recall,    revocation.      Beg.> 

Aberd.  passim. . 

*'.  Wit  ye  we,  of  our  speciale  grace, .  to  have  respittj^ 
supersedeit,  and  delayit — ^Edward  Sinclare  of  Strome, 
&c.  ffor  art  &  part  of  the  convocation  &  gadering  of' 
our  lieges  in  arrajit  battel  agains  umq  ^  Jc^ne  Erie 
of  Cathness,-— to  endure  but  onj  revooatioun,  obstacle^ 
impediment,  or  againcaUing  quhatsumever*"     Barry's 
Orkney,  ^p.  p.  491,  492. 
Again-gevin,  s.     Restoration. 

"  And  alss  to  sele  ane  instrument  of  resignacioune 
ai)d  agane  genin  of  the  foresaid  landis  &  annuale,  of 
the  quhilkis  lettrez  the  selis  wer  distroyit,"  &c.     Act. 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1491  >  p.  229* 
To  Agane-say,  v.  a.     To  recall;  *^  Revoke  and 

agane^ay!^    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  v.  16. 

A-GAIRY.    To  Go  Agaiby,  to  leave  one^s  ser* 

vice  before  the  term-day,  Orkney. 

The  origin  is  very  doubcEuL  It  can  acaroely  bif 
traced  to  A.  S.  geare,  geara,  gearo,  olin^  quondam, 
"  in  time  past,  in  former  time,"  (Somner);  because  thia 
seems  properly  to  denote  time  considerably  remote,  or 
long  past  I  hesitate  as  to  its  relation  to  A.  S.  ageara 
paratus ;  although  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  phrase 
signified,  to  go  off  as  prepared  for  doing  so,  as  is  vuU 
garly  said,  '^  with  bag  and  baggage."  IsL  gerra  sig- 
nifies homo  vanus  et  absurdus. 
AG  AIT,  ado.    Astir,  S.  B.  q.  on  thegaii  or  road^ 

as,  "  YeVe  air  agati  the  day.^ 
Agaitward,  Agaitwaird,  aav.    1.  On  the  road ; 

used  in  a  literal  sense. 

*'  The  erles  of  Ergyle  and  Athole  wes  that  same 
day  agaiiwaird  to  return  to  thair  awin  dwellingis." 
Belhaven  MS.  Moyse's  Mem.  Ja.  VI.  fol.  7> 

''  The  haill  tounsmen  of  Edin'.  past  on  fute  agaU* 
ward  that  day."     Ibid,  fol.  41. 

^'  The  lord  of  Mortoun  had  put  the  Regent's  Grace 
a  gaUfvard."    Bannatyne's  Trans,  p.  170. 

2.  In  a  direction  towards ;  referring  to  the  mind. 
"  Eflir  he  had  be  thir  meanis,  and  mony  utheris, 

brocht  ws  agaitward  to  his  intent,  he  partlie  extorted, 
and  partlie  obtenit  oure  promeis  to  tak  him  to  oure  hus- 
band."    Q.  Mary's  Instructionis,  Keith's  Hist  p.  391. 

A'-G ATES,  adv.  Everywhere,  literally oB  xmys^  S. 
^'  Ye  mflun  ken  I  was  at  the  shim's  the  day ;  for, 
— -I  gang  about  a'gaUi  like  the  trouUed  spirit"   An* 
tiquary,  ii.  128.     V.  Algait. 

AG££,adz^     To  one  side.]    Add; 

3.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  mind,  as  expres- 
sive of  some  degree  of  derangement,  S. 

''  His  brain  was  awee  ogee,  but  he  was  a  braw 
preacher  for  a'  that"    Tales  of  My  Landlord,  iv.  l6l. 
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Tlo  'agent*,  v.  «.     To  ^manage,  wlietfier  in  a* 

court  of  law,  or  by  interest^  be.,  8. ;  fifbm  the  s., 

''  The  Duke  was  carefully-  solicited  to  agent  this- 
weighty  business,  and^  has  promised  to  dp  his  endea- 
vour."   Baillie,  i.  9. 

'f  'Thir  xsomplaints  were  strongly  agitated  before  this 
committee,  whereof  the  lotd  c^  Bahnerinodi-^was  pre- 
sidenty—^fstofalsobythekdrdofCraigiffvar."  Spald- 
ipg,  i.  S03. 
To  AGGREGE,  Aggrsadgk,.  v.  a.    To  aggra-* 

vate,  to  increa^,  to  enhance. 

''  Quharc^e  i^lgrege  our  iniuris  be  reiffyng  of  cer** 
tiMie  ills  fra  our  dominioun*  we  vnderstand  ye  ar  ha 
lauchfull  jugeis  to  geif  decision  oionj  iniuris  or  richti^ 
pertening  to  ws  or  our  liegis."    Bellend.'CrQii.  J3i  xili. 
c  17*     ExaggeraiU,  Boeth. 

"  The  Assembly  hereby  declares  tbst  presbyteries, 
liave  a  latitude  and  liberty  to  aggreadge  the  censuses 
above  specified,  according  to  the  degrees  and  circum-> 
stances  of  the  ofifences."     Acts  of  Assem.  1646,  p.  8)2. 

**  Therefore  to  transact  so  with  God,  whilst  I  fore- 
see such  a  thing,  were  only  to  aggrege  my  condemiia^ 
tion."     Guthrie's  Trial,  .p.  243. 

Fr.  aggreg^er,  id.  evidently  from  Lat  Hggreg-are,  to 
associate,  to  gather  together. 
AGIE,  S'    An  abbrev.  of  the  name  Agnes^  S.  B. 
AGLEE,  Agley,  adv.     Aside,  in  a  wrong  direc 

tion,  S.  O.  used  in  a  moral  sense. 
We  haena  mense  like  cruel  man ; 
Yet  tho'  he's  paukier  far  than  we, 
Whatreck !  he  gangs  as  aft  aglee. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  6?.     V.  Gley. 
AGNAT,  Agnatb,  Agxet,  s.    The  nearest  re- 
lation by  the  father^s  side. 

'^  It  is— -ordanit  anent  the  breif  of  tutorie,— that  he 
that  is  nerrest  agnet,  and  of  xx  v  yeiris  of  age,  fulfilling 
the  laif  of  the  poyntis  of  the  breif,  salbe  lauchfull  tu-» 
tour,  suppois  the  childe  that  happynis  to  be  in  tutory 
haif  ane  yong  brother  or  sister,"  Anb.  Pari.  Ja.  III.  A. 
1474,  Acts  £d.  1814,  p.  \Q6,  107.   AgmU,  Ed.  1566. 

'*  George  Douglas's  brother  was  cognosced  nearest 
agnate."    Chalmers's  Life  of  Mary,  i.  278. 

From  Lat.  agnat-i,  kindred  by  the  father's  sideT 
Hence  most  probably  Fr.  ain/,  anciently  atm/,  eldest, 
first  bom ;  although  Menage  derives  it  from  ante  natus. 
Fr.  ainesse.  Norm,  ainneesche,  primogeniture,  seem 
merely  corr.  from  Lat  agnatio,  relationship  by  the  fa- 
ther ;  as  it  was  this  that  gave  the  birthright. 
AGREATION,  s.    Agreement,  Fr. 

'^  The  govemement  of  all  companeis  in  these  king- 
domes  can  have  no  reference  to  a  popular  agreation 
of  all  the  vndertakers."  Acto  Cha.  L  Ed.  1814,  voL  V. 
229. 
AGREEANCE,  s.    Agreement,  Aberd. 

"  The  committee  of  estates  of  parliament  travail  be- 
tween them  for  agreeance,  but  no  settling."  Spalding, 
i.  338. 

*^  Haddo  seeks  peace,  friendly ;  but  no  agreeance  at 
home  nor  abroad."    Ibid.  ii.  9%. 
AGWET,  s.   The  name  given  to  the  hill  on  which 

the  castle  of  Edinburgh  stands.}    Add; 

**  C.  B.  €^en  signifies  a  clift,  agemad  a  rifting,  and 
agenedig  cldt  Thus,  Casielh  Myn^d  Agnet  mifjbx  be 
equivalent  to  ''  the  castle  of  the  rifted  mount" 


AID 

AHECHIE,  inierf.    An  exdamation  uttered  in 

ludicrous  contempt,    Loth«     V*  Hech,  Hboh. 
AHIN,  adv.    Behind,  Aberd. 

Mysel'  gaed  creepin'  up  ahin. 
An'  stappit  slee  and  siccar. 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  121. 
AHIND,  Ahint,  prepJ]  Insert^  as  sense 
1.  Behind,  in  respect  of  place,  S.   ehinij  Cumb.  id. 
Inseri  here  the  quotation  in  Diet  from  Poems  in 
the  Buchan  Dialect 

3.  Late,  after,  in  regard  to  time,  S. 

8.  Applied  to  what  remiuns,  or  is  left,  S. 

To  this  belongs  the  quotation  from  Ross's  Helenore. 

4.  Denoting  want  of  success  in  any  attempt  or  pro- 
ject ;  as,  "  YeVefa'n  ahind  (ahint)  there,'*  i.  e, 
you  are  disappointed  in  your  expectations,  S. 

5.  Expresaive  ot  error  or  mistake  in  one's  supposi- 
tion in  regard  to  any  thing,  S. 

6.  Marking  equality  as  to  retaliation,  when  it  is 
used  with  a  negative  prefixed.  **  I  shanna  be 
ahifU  irC  you,*"  I  shall  be  even  with  you,  I  shall 
be  revenged  on  you,  S. 

In  the  two  last  senses,  it  has  nearly  the  power  of 
an  adjective. 
To  Come  in  Ahint  onCj  v.  tK  To  take  the  advan- 

tage  of  one,  S. 

*'  Had  M'Vittie's  folk  behaved  like  honest  men/  he 
said,  ^  he  wad  hae  liked  ill  to  hae  come  in  ahint  them 
and  out  afore  them,  this  gate.**     Rob  Roy,  ilL  Z65. 
To  Get  on  Ahint  one^  to  get  the  advantage  of 

one  in  a  bargain,  to  take  him  in,  S. 

I  know  not  if  the  phrase  may  allude  to  a  stratagem 
often  practised  in  a  state  of  hostility,  when  an  enemy 
was  wont  to  make  another  his  prisoner  by  leaping  on 
horseback  behind  him,  and  forcibly  holding  his  hands. 

AHOMEL,  adv.     Turned  upside  down ;  applied 
to  a  vessel  whose  bottom  is  upwards,  Roxd. 
From  a  fcft  on,  and  Quhende,  q.  v. 
AY,  adv.   Still,  to  this  time;  as,  <<  He^s  ay  livin\^ 
he  is  still  alive,  S. 

My  mither^s  ay  glowrin'  o*er  me.    Old  Song. 
To  AiCH,  V.  fi.     To  echo,  Clydes. 

The  lintie's  blithe  on  the  gowden  whin. 

An'  the  gowdspink  on  tiie  spray; 
3ut  blither  far  was  the  marmaid's  sang, 
Aickan  frae  bank  to  brae. 

Marmaiden  of  Clyde,  Edin.  Mag.  May  1820. 
AICHER,  (gutt.)  s.    A  head  of  oats  or  barley, 

Orkn.     V.  Echsr  and  Acherspybe. 
AYCHT,  s.    An  oath.    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1648,  V. 
20.     V.  AtHE. 

A  mere  perversion  in  orthography. 
AICHUS,  HAICHUS,  (gutt.)  s.     A  heavy  fall, 
which  causes  one  to  respire  strongly,  Mearns. ; 
apparently  from  Hech,  Hegh,  v. 
AIDLE-HOLE,  s.    A  hole  into  which  the  urine 
of  cattle  is  allowed  to  run  from  their  stables  or 
Infres^  Ayrs.    V.  Apill,  Apdle. 
"  By  the  general  mode  of  treatment^  a  hole  is  dug 
at  the  outside  of  the  byre,  which  might  contain  from 
two  to  three  hundred  gallons,  and  is  termed  the  aidle* 
hole:'    Agr,  Surv.  Ayrs. 
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AID-MAJOR,  s.  Apparently  equivalent  to  E.  ad* 
Jutant. 

^'  That  particularly  it  may  be  granted  us,  to  choose 
the  laird  of  Carloups,  and  the  laird  of  Kersland,  or 
Earlstoun,  be  admitted  for  aidrmajorr    Society  Con« 
tendings,  p.  395. 
AYEN,  s.     A  term  applied  to  a  beast  of  the  herd 

of  one  year  old ;  also  to  a  child ;  Buchan.  Pron. 

as  E.  aye. 
AYER,  s.    An  itinerant  court. 

'^  Thar  lordis  ilkman  be  him  self  is  in  ane  amer« 
dament^^sic  as  efferis  to  be  taken  in  the  said  Justir 
flytfr."     Act  Audit  A.  1476,  p.  57. 
AIERIS,  s.jpl.    Heirs,  successors  in  inheritance. 

**  Robert  Charteris  of  Aymisfelde  protestit  that 
the  delay— anent  the  landis  of  Drumgrey  suld  turnr 
him  to  na  preiudice  tuichinge  his  possessioun^  nor  to 
his  aieris  anent  the  richt  and  poasessioun  of  the  sa- 
mjoi/'  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1472>  p.  42. 
AIFER,  8.     A  term  used  by  old  people  in  Ettr. 

For.  to  denote  the  exhalations  wnich  arise  from 

the  ground  in  a  warm  sunny  day ;  now  almost  ob- 
solete: Startle-astobie  and  Summer-coutSj  synon. 

Teut  alverye,  prsestigise,  delusiones ;  ludus,  fusus ; 
from  alV'Cn,  larvam  agere ;  ludere ;  formed  from  alfl 
alve,  (E.  elf  J  incubus,  faunus.     Isl.  aefr,  hot,  fierce, 
kindling. 
To  AIGHT,  EoHT,  v.  a.     1.  To  owe,  to  be  in- 

debted.     Aberd. 
S.  To  own,  to  be  the  owner  of,  ibid. ;  synon.  Aucht. 

V.  AfOH. 
AIGRE,  £id;.     Sour.     Fr. 

''  Wine, — when  it  hath  not  only  becom  aigrc,  but 
so  rotten  also^  as  it  can  neither  be  counted  wine  nor 
serve  for  vineger,  may  then  not  only  be  condemned 
as  reprobate,  but  even  iustiy  bee  cast  out  as  not  only 
improfitable  but  also  noysome  and  pestilent"  For-^ 
bes's  Discovery  of  Pervers  Deceit,  p.  7. 
AiKEK,  AiKiH,  adf.     Of  or  belonging  to  oak; 

oaken,  S. 

''  That  ane  man  of  honour  be  send  to  the  said  king 
of  Denmark — ^with  letters  supplicatouris—for^— bring- 
ing hame  of  aikin  tymmer,  quhilk  is  laitlie  inhibite  to 
be  sauld  to  the  inhabitantis  and  liegts  of  this  realme," 
&c.  Acto  Mary  1563,  Ed.  1814,  p.  545. 
An  auld  kist  made  o'  wands,— 
Wi'  aiken  woody  bands. 

And  that  may  ha'd  your  tocher. 
Maggie's  Tackier,  HerdTs  CoU.  iL  78. 
Through  aiken  wud  an*^  birken  shaw 

The  winsome  echoes  rang. 
Marmaiden  of  Clyde,  Edin.  Mag.  May  1820. 
AIEER,  s.     The  motion,   break,   or  movement 

made  by  a  fish  in  the  water,  when  swimming 

fast,  Roxb. ;    synon.  Swav^. 

Isl.  iack^a,  continue  agitare. 
AIKIE  GUINEAS,  s.  The  name  given  by  children 

to  small  flat  shells,  bleached  by  the  sea,  Mearns. 
AIKIT,  pret.     Owed,  Aberd.  Reg.  MS, 
AIKRAW,*.]     Add; 

"  L.  Scrobiculatus. — Pitted  warty  Lichen,  with 
broad  glaucous  leaves ;  Anglis.  Aikratv  ;  Scotis  aus-» 
tralibtts."    Lightfoot,  p.  850,  851. . 
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AIESNA6,  s.    V.  Snag. 

AYLE^  «.    2.  An  inclosed  and  covered  buriaU 

place.]    Add ; 

**  Donald  was  buried  in  the  laird  of  Drum's  aile, 
with  many  woe  hearts  and  doleful  shots.**  Spalding, 
ii.  282.  . 

AILICKEY,  9.1    Insert,  as  definition  ; 
The  bridegroom^sman,  he  who  attends  on  the  bride- 

Sroom,  or  is  employed  as  his  precursor,  at  a  wed- 
ing. 

On  Friday  next  a  bridal  stands 

At  the  ELirktown.— - 
I  trow  we'll  hae  a  merry  day. 
And  I'm  to  be  the  Alikay. 

The  Farmef's  Ha*,  st  51,  53. 
"  The  bride  appoints  her  two  bride-maids,  and  the 
bridegroom  two  male  attendants,  termed  ex  officio 
AUekays," — **  The  victor's  meed  of  honour  pn  riding 
the  broose]]  is  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  the  privilege  of 
kissing  the  bride,  who  is  now  led  home  by  the  aU 
iekaifs,  her  maids  having  previously  decorated  the 
breast  of  their  coats  with  a  red  ribbon,  the  badge  of 
office."     £din.  Mag.  Nov.  1818,  p.  412. 

It  appears  that  the  same  term  originally  denoted  a 
footman  or  lacquey.     V.  Allakby. 
AILIN,  s.     Sickness,  ailment,  S. 
AILSIE,  s.    The  contraction  of  the  female  name 
Alison;  as,  ^^  Ailsae  Grourlay,^  Bride  Lam.  ii,  28S. 
AINCE,  adv.    Once,  S.     V.  Anis, 
AiNciN,  adv,     1.  Once,  Ettr.  For. 
2.  Used  as  equivalent  to  E.  fairly;  as,  ^'  He^U 
ride  very  weel,  gin  he  were  aincin  to  the  road^^ 
t.  e.  fairly  set  a-soing,  ibid. 
AiNST,  adv.    Usea  for  Aince,  S. 

Scren.  gives  ai  enast  as  a  Sw.  provincial  phrase  sig- 
nifying, una  vice. 
AYND,  End,  s.    Breath.]    Add; 

A.  Bor.  yane,  the  breath;   y  being  prefixed,  like 
A.  S.  ge. 

To  AYND,  AiNDE,  Eakd,  v.  n.]  Read; 

1.  To  draw  in  and  (brow  out  the  air  by  the  lungs. 
^^  For  ane  familiar  example,  Spirat,  ergo  vivit,  as  I 

wald  say,  he  aindes,  ergo  he  lines."   Ressoning  hetuix 

Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  E.  ii.  a. 

S.  To  expire,  without  including  the  idea  of  inspi- 
ration ;  to  breathe  upon. 
Here  Insert  the  proof  from  Abp.  Hamiltoun. 

8.  To  blow  upon,  as  denoting  the  action  of  the  air. 
To  this  the  proof,  given  in  Diet,  from  Bellenden^ 

properly  helongs. 

.  AINLIE,  ad^.    Familiar,  not  estranged,  Selkirks.; 

given  as  synon.  with  Innerly. 

This  might  seem  to  be  radically  the  same  with 
Sa.G.  fcenlig,  familiar.  But,  as  ainlie  is  viewed  as 
synon.  with  innerly,  which  signifies  afieotionate,  I 
would  prefer  Isl.  einlaeg-r^  sincerus,  ingenuus ;  if  it 
be  not  merely  from  ain,  our  own,  and  lie,  q,  attached 
to  what  is  viewed  as  one's  own. 
AINSELL,  own  self,  used  as  a  a.  S. 

'*  They  are  wonderfu'  surprised^  no  doubt,  to  see  no 
crowd  gathering  binna  a  wheen  o'  the  town  bairns  that 
had  come  out  to  look  at  their  ainseUs."  Rec.  Dalton^ 
I  193.  ^ 
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AY  QUHAIR,  adv.     Wheresoever. 

*'  Bot  all  the  gudis  ay  quhair  they  be  Aindin,  to  pay 
the  said  yeild,  after  the  taxatioun,  baith  of  Clerkis,  Ba- 
ronis,  and  Burgesses."  Act  Ja.  1, 1424,  c.  1 1,  Ed.  1 566. 

This  ought  to  be  written  as  one  word,  being  merely 
A.  S.  ahwar,  ubicunque,  '*  in  any  place,  wheresoever ;" 
Somner.  It  is  also  written  aegkwaer.   Can  this  be  from 
o,  aa,  semper,  and  htoar,  htvaer,  ubi  ? 
AIR,  ad/.     Early.]    Add; 

It  is  a  common  proverb,  "  An  air  winter's  a  sair 
winter,"  S. 

AiBMESs,  s.   The  state  of  being  early,  S.  as  **  the 

aimesB  (f  the  crap^  or  harvest 
AIR^  Aire,  &c.  s.     An  oar,  Clydes.]     Add; 

'*  The  tyde  of  the  sea  betwixt  this  yle  and  Jvra  is 
so  violent,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  passe  it,  either  by 
sayle  or  ayre,  except  at  certane  times."  Descriptioun 
of  the  Kingdome  of  Scotlande. 

This  is  still  the  pronunciation  of  the  north  of  S.    It 
occurs  in  a  Prov.  applied  to  one  who  has  too  many  un- 
dertakings, or  who  engages  in  a  variety  of  business  at 
once:  "  He  has  o'er  many  air*  i'  the  water." 
AYRE,  s.    An  oar.     V.  Air,  Aire,  &c 
Ayrschip,  s.     Inheritance,  S.]     Add; 

Sw.  arfskap  exactly  corresponds  with  our  term. 
AIR,  s.     A  very  small  quantity,  Orkn. 

This  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  very  ancient 
Goth.  term.  Gudm.  Andr.  gives  Isl.  ar,  aar,  as  an 
Isl.  or  Goth,  primitive,  conveying  the  very  same  idea. 
Minutissimum  quid,  et  r*  iirfi*9  significans ; — atomon, 
et  unitatem,  seriei  principium. — Aar  insuper  vocamus 
atomos  in  radiis  solaribus,  per  fenestram  domus  ilia* 
bentes.  Lex.  p.  15.  Pulvis  minutissimus,  atomus  in 
radiis  solaribus ;  Haldorson.  Principium  rerura  ante 
oreationem.  Ar  var  alda,  tha  ecH  var ;  Principium 
erat,  cum  nihil  adhuc  esset  productum.  Edda,  Ve- 
reL  Ind  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Gr.  term  m^x>'i 
has  had  a  common  origin. 
To  Air,  v.  n.     To  taste,  Orkn. 

Apparently  to  take  "  a  very  small  quantity,"  from 
the  s.  explained  above. 
AIR,  s.     A  sand-bank,  Orkn.  Shetl. 

"  They  have  also  some  Norish'words  which  they 
commonly  use,  which  we  understood  not,  till  they  were 
explained ;  such  as  Air,  which  signifies  a  sand-bank." 
Brand's  Zetland,  p.  70, 

"Air,  a  bank  of  sand"  MS.  Explication  of  some 
Norish  words. 

Perhaps  the  most  proper  definition  is,  an  open  sea- 
be^ch.  "  Most  of  the  extensive  beaches  on  the  coast  are 
called  airs ;  as  Stour-air,  Whaie-air,  Bou-air."  Ed- 
monston's  Zetl.  i.  140. 

The  power  thou  dost  covet 

O'er  tempest  and  wave. 
Shall  be  thine,  thou  proud  maiden. 
By  beach  and  by  cave ; — 
By  stack,  and  by  skerry,  by  noup;  and  by  voe. 
By  air,  and  by  wick,  and  by  helyer  and  gio. 
And  by  every  wild  shore  which  the  northern  winds 
know. 

And  the  northern  tides  lave. 

The  pirate,  ii.  142. 
Isl.  eyre,  ora  campi  vel  ripae  plana  et  sabulosa.    G, 
Andr.  p.  60.     Eyri,  ora  maritima^    Alias  Eyri  est  sa- 
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bulam,  i.  e.  gross  sand  or  gravd.  VereL  IncL  This 
vord^  in  Su.G.^  by  a  change  of  the  diphthong,  assumes 
the  form  of  ocr ;  signifying  glarea,  locus  scrupulosus^ 
whence  in  composition  slenoer,  our  ttanners.  Oer  also 
signifies  campus,  planities  sabulosa,  circa  ripam.  V. 
Ihre  in  vo. 
Xo  AIRC^  (pron.  q.  AirishJ,  v.  n.    To  take  um, 

to  throw  or  let  fly  any  misaile  weapon  with  a  der 

sign  to  hit  a  particular  object,  Roxb.  AberdeenSt 
-:'  It  is/hot  at  ah  coitfine^to  shooting  with  a  bow. 

"  Shoot  again, — and  O  see  to  airck  a  wee  better  thia 
lime:''    fir^wnie  of  B<MM>eck,  i.  155.  ^ 

I  can  scarcely  think  that  this  is  corr.  from  Airl  or 
Airtb,  id.     It  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  us^ 
^  the  s.  Archer,  £.  a  bowmaur 
AiRCH,  AacH,  ^.     An  aim,  Aberd.  Roxb. 
Archer,  s.     A  marksman,  Aberd. 
AIRCH,  AiRGH,  (gutt.)  adv.  Scarcely,  scantly,  aa^ 
r  «<  That  meatV  airch  dune,^  i.  e.  it  is  not  dressed, 
•    (whether  boiled  or  roaated),  sufficiently,  Loth.  ^ 
?  A.  S.  earh,  earkUce,  remisse^   V.  Airgh  and  Eroh. 
AIREL,  s.   1.  An  old  name  for  a  flute ;  properly 

applied  to  a  pipe  made  from  R  reed,  Selk.  Liddes. 

This  might  seem  to  be  a  corr.  of  air-hole,  a  name 
whidilhight  be  given  to  the  instrument,  from  its  struc- 
ture, by  those  who  knew  no  other  name. 
£.  Transferred  to  musical  tones  of  whatever  kind,  Rox. 

The  beetle  began  his  wild  airel  to  tune. 

And  sang  on  the  wynde  with  ane  eirysome  croon. 

Wint.  Ev.  Tales,  ii.  203. 
To  AIRGH,  V.  n.   To  hesitate,  to  be  reluctant,  S. 

''  I  airghU  at  keuillync  withe  him  in  that  thrawart 
haughty  moode."  Wint/Ev.  Tales,  ii.  41.   V.  Eroh, 
Aroh,  v. 
AIRGH,  adj.  Expl.  «  hollow^  and  used  when  any 

thing  is  wanting  to  make  up  the  level,  Ettr.  For. 

Perhaps  it  properly  means  '^  scarcely  sufficient"  for 
any  purpose.     V.  Eroh,  scanty. 
AIRISH,  adj.     Chilly,  S. 
To  AiRN,  V.  a.   To  smooth,  to  dress  with  an  iron  ; 

aim\lj  ironed,  s. 

Now  the  sail  maid- 
Kecks  nae,  I  trow,  her  want  o'  rest. 
But  dinks  her  out  in  a'  her  best, 
Wi'  weel  aim'd  mutch,  an'  kirtle  clean. 
To  wait  the  hour  o'  twall  at  e'en.  Picken's  Poems,  i.  79- 

AiRNs,  s.pl     Fetters,  S.     V.  Irne. 

AIRT,  AiRTH,  s*    2.  A  particular  quarter  of  the 

earth.]  Before,  on  every  arty  &c.  Insert; 
3.  Used  in  a  general  sense,  like  E.  hand^  side,  &c. 
'^  If  all  I  have  done  and  said,  to  this  purpose,  were 
yet  to  •do,^I  would  desire  it  as  my  mercy  to  do  it 
again,  and  say  it  again,  and  that  with  some  more  edge 
and  fervour,  in  the  foresight  of  all  that  hath  followed 
of  sorrow  and  reproach  from  all  airihs."  M'Ward's 
Contendings,  p.  215. 

To  AiRT,  Art,  Ert,  v.  a.     2.  To  give  direc- 
^    tion,  &c.]    Add ; 

Ah !  gentle  lady,  airt  my  way 

Across  this  langsome,  landy  moor ; 
For  he  wha's  dearest  to  my  heart 
Now  waits  me  on  the  western  shore. 

Tannakilts  Poems,  p.  147* 
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He  eried  Colly  down  the  brae,  -    '  \ 

'An'  bade  him  scour  the  iats. 

Davidson's.  Seasons f-p,  5U 
8.  •  Ta  direct  as  to  duty. 

''  I  p^ceive  that  our  vUe  affections— ding  too  hea^ 
vily  to  me  in  this  hour  of  trying  sorrow,  to  permit  me 
to  keep  sight  of  my  ain  duty,  or  to  mrt  you  to  yours.*' 
Heart  M%  Loth.  ii.  185-6. 

'^  After  this  discovery  of  a  possibility  to  be  saved, 
there  is  a  work  of  desire  quickened  in  the  soul. — ^But 
sometimes  this  desire  is  airted  amiss,  whjlst  it  gbeth 
out  thus,  '  What  shall  I  do  that  I  may  work  the  works 
of  God  ?"     Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  89. 

4.  To  Airt  on,'  v.  a.     To  urge  forward,  pointing 
out  the  proper  course,  Galloway. 

— Up  the  steep  the  herd,  wi'  d^in'  shanks, 
.    Pursues  the  firemmit  yowe ;  and  now  and  then 

Erts  on  the  tir'd  tike  with  "  Sheep,  awa,  a,  a  /" 

Ibid,  p.  24. 
5»  To  AiRT  out.   To  discover  after  diligent  search ; 

as,  ^^1  ( irtit  him  out  ;^  I  found  him  after  long 

seeking,  Roxb.]    Addy  after  Ellis,  Spec. 

Arte  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  old  Palsgrave, 
Fo.  iiL  F^  152,  b.   '^  I  arte,  I  constra3me  []Fr.^  Je  con- 
strains : — I  maye  be  so  arcted  that  I  shall  be  fayne  td 
do  it,"  &c. 
AIIUYESTERDAY,  e.    The  day  before  yester^ 

day,  Banffs.     V.  Here-Yesterday. 
Air-Yestre£N,«.  The  night  before  last,  Galloway. 

V.  as  above. 
Aislar-Banc,  s.    a  reddish-coloured  bank,  with 

projecting  rocks  in  a  perpendicular  form,  as  re- 
sembling ashler-work,  Roxb. 
AIT,  s.     A  custofid,  a  habit;  especially  used  of  h 

bad  one,  Meams. 

Isl.  aede,  aedi,  indoles,  mos. 
AITEN,  s.     A  partridge,  Selkirka. 

As  the  term  hoen  or  han,  denoting  either  a  cock  or 
hen,  is  the  final  syUable  of  the  name  of  this  bird  in 
various  languages,  (as  Teut. /eldthun,  Belg.  roephoen, 
Su.G.  rapphan),  AUen  may  be  q.  ait^hen,  or  the  fowl 
that  feeds  among  oats.  This  bird  has  an  A.S.  name 
with  a  similar  termination  ;  ersc'henne,  perdrix,  a  par- 
tridge, Somner.  Su.G.  aaker^hoena,  id.  q.  an  acre,  or 
^Id^hen, 
Ait-Farle,  s.  One  of  the  compartments  of  a  cake 

of  oat-bread,  S. 

Twa  pints  o'  weel-boilt  solid  sowins, 
Wi'  whauks  o'  gude  ait'fark  cowins,— 
Wad  scarce  hae  ser't  the  wretch. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems,  1790,  p.  91.     V.  Farlc. 

AITLIFF  CRAP,  *.     In  the  old  husbandry,  the 

crop  after  bear  or  barley,  Ayrs. 

This  has  been  derived  from  Ait,  oats,  and  Lift,  to 
plow,  q.  V.     It  is  however  written  Oai-leave  by  Max- 
well.    V.  Bear-Leave. 
Aitseed,  8,     1.  The  act  of  sowing  oats,  S. 

"  That  the  Sessioim  and  College  of  Justice  salbegin 
^-vpoun  the  first  day  of  Nouember  yeirlie,  and  aall  aitt 
— quhill  the  first  day  of  Merche  nixt  thidrefter ;  and 
that  the  haill  moneth  of  Merche  salbe  vacance  for  the 
aiiseedr  Acts  Ja.  VI.  15B7,  Ed.  1314,  p.  447-  V. 
Beirseid. 


A  L  r) 


k    t    t 


%  The  season  appropriated  for  sowing  oats,  S. 

"  Quhan  did  that  happen  ?"   "  During  the  aiiseed." 
AIVER,  s.     A  he-goat,  after  he  has  been  gelded. 

Till  then  he  is  denominated  a  back.     SutTierl. 

This  is  evidently  from  a  common  origin  with  He* 
brun,  id.  q.  ▼. 
AIVERIE,  adf.    Very  hungry,  Roxb. ;  a  term 

nearly  obsolete.     V.  Y  eveey. 
AIXMAN,  ^.     1.  A  hewer  of  wood,  Sutherl. 
£.  One  who  carries  an  axe  as  his  weapon  in  battle. 

'^  That  every  aixman  that  has  no wthir  ^ere  nor  bow 
«d  hafe  a  targe  of  tree  or  leder/'  &c.  Pari.  Ja.  III. 
1481^  Ed.  1814*,  p.  132,  ojnnan,  Ed.  1566. 

"  This  laird  of  Balnamoone  was  captaine  of  the  aix^ 
men,  in  whoi&  handia  the  haill  hope  of  victorie  stood 
that  day."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  106. 
AIX-TRE,  s.     An  axletree,  S. 

^'  It^m,  twa  gross  culverinis  of  found,  mountitupoun 
their  stokis,  quheillis  and  aixtreu,  gamisit  with  ime^ 
having  thre  tymmer  wadgis."  CoU.  Inventories,  A 
1566,  p.  166.    V.  Ax-Tree. 

AKYN,  adj.     Oaken ;  Akyn  tymmer,  oaken  tim- 
ber; Aberd.  Reg.  A.  15S8.     V.  Aiken. 
ALAI6H,  adv.    Below,  in  respect  of  situation, 

not  so  high  as  some  other  place  referred  to,  Sel- 

kirks. ;  from  on  and  laigh^  low. 
ALAEANEE,  inierj.   Alas,  Ayrs. 

The  cheeriest  swain  that  e'er  the  meadows  saw ; 

Alakanee  /—is  Robin  gane  awa'  ? 

Picken't  Poems,  1788,  p.  20. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  is  evidently  £.  alack  alas. 
The  second  resembles  Su.G.  aj  oh !  and  »aa  verily. 
ALAMONTI,  s.     The  storm-finch.] 

R.  Alamotd,  as  in  Neill's  Tour,  p.  197.  It  is  pron. 
q.  alamoutie  or  alamooHe.  It  may  be  from  ItaL  ala  a 
wing,  and  moio  motion,  q.  ^*  ever  moving ;"  or,  if  a 
Goth,  origin  be  preferred,  it  might  be  deduced  from 
alle  omnis,  and  mola  occurrere,  q.  ^  meeting  one  every 
where." 
ALANG,  Alangs,  prep*     Alongst,  S. 

He  het  me  alangs  the  backbone, — ^he  struck  me  on 
the  backbone.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  a  longitudinal 
stroke,  or  one  affecting  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
object  that  is  struck. 

Su.G.  laangt,  id« 
ALASTER,  Alistek,  e.    A  common  abbrevia^ 

tion  of  the  name  Alexander^  especially  in  the 

countries  bordering  on  the  Highlands,  S. 
'^  Alister  Sandieson,"  &c.     Spalding,  i.  l66. 
Alaster  an'  a's  coming.—    Jacobite  Relios,  i.  151. 

ALAVOLEE,  adr?.   At  random.  V.  Ali^a-volie. 

ALBUIST,  conj.     Though,  albeit,  Ang, 
—  Shortsyne  unto  our  glen. 
Seeking  a  hership,  came  yon  unko  men ; 
An'  our  ain  lads,  albuist  I  say't  mysell^ 
But  guided  them  right  cankardly  and  snell. 

Ross's  Hdenore,  First  Edit.  p.  62. 
This  seems  the  same  with  E.  albeU,  or  formed  like 
It  from  all,  bets  often  used  for  be,  and  it.     Piece  is 
merely  the  common  abbreviation  of  albuist.  V.  Piece, 
and  A  BEES. 

ALD,  AuLD,  a^.    1.  Old,  S.]     Add ; 
%  Often  used  as  characterising  what  is  deemed 
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quite  unreasonable  or  absnrd ;  always  as  expreal 

sive  of  the  greatest  contempt,  S. 

As  *'  Here's  an  anUd  wark  about  naetfaing  j"-^ 
*'  Please  to  draw  off  your  party  towards  Gartartan— 
You  will  please  grant  no  leave  of  absence  to  any  of 
your  troopers—'  Here's  auld  ordering  and  counter-or- 
dering/ muttered  Garschattachin  between  his  teeth." 
Rob  Roy«  iii.  153. 

"  Avid  to  do,"  a  great  ftiss  or  pother.     This  phrase 
occurs  in  an  £.  form,  "  So  there  was  old  to  do  about 
ransoming  the  bridegroom."     Waverley,  L  279.     V. 
To  Cleik  the  Cunyib. 
Auld  saiks.     The  renewing  of  old  party  quarrela 

or  contentions,  is  called  *'  the  ripping  up  o^  omUI 

sairsy^  i.  e.  old  sores,  S. 
ALDAY,  adv.     In  continuation. 

I  cast  me  nocht  alday  to  gloiss  in  gloir^ 
Or  to  langar  legendis  that  ar  prolixt 

Cockelbie  Soip,  v.  813. 

Teut.  aUe-dage,  quotidie;  indies. 

ALDERMAN,  9.     The  term  formeriy  used  to 

denote  a  mayor  in  the  Scottish  boroughs. 

**  Touching  the  election  of  o£5ciares  in  burrowes^ 
as  aldermen,  baillies^  and  other  officiares^  because  of 
great  contention  yeirly  for  the  chusing  of  the  samen, 
throw  multitude  and  clamour  of  commounes^  simple 
persones:  it  is  thought  expedient,  that  na  officiares 
aor  councel  be  continued  after  the  kingis  lawes  of  bur- 
rowes,  farther  then  ane  yeir."  Acts  Ja.  III.  1469, 
c  29.     Skene. 

"  The  election  of  aldermen,  (afterwards  called  pro- 
vosts, and  baiUies,)  is  formally  wrested  from  the  peo^ 
pie  of  the  burghs,  upon  pretence  of  avoiding  annual 
clamours."     Pmkerton's  Hist  Scotland,  i.  271. 

It  occurs  in  the  lists  of  those  called  Lords  Audi* 
tors,  A.  1469. 

'^  For  the  Commissare  Walter  Stewart  Alderman  of 
Strivelin — Robert  Macbrare  Alderman  of  Drumfres." 
Act  Audit  p.  9* 

— "  At  [^That]  lettres  be  wirtin  to  the  Alderman 
&  balyeis  of  Perth  to  distrenye  him  thairfor."  Act 
Audit  A:  1471,  p.  21. 

"  The  magistrate  styled  provost  in  some  bur^s, 
was  denominated  alderman  at  Air,  so  late  as  1507. 
Scotst  Cal."  Pink.  Hist  ii.  411,  N, 

The  term  ealdorman  was,  in  the  times  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  used  in  a  very  extensive  sense ;  denoting  "  a 
prince,  a  primate,  a  noble-man,  a  duke,  an  earle,  a 
petty  vice-roy;"  Somner.  After  the  Norman  con- 
quest, Aldermannus  civitatis,  sive  burgi,  seems  to  have 
been  equivalent  to  Mayor  or  Provost.  There  was  also 
the  Aldermannus  Hundredi,  the  alderman  of  the  Hun^ 
dred  or  Wapentake,  apparently  corresponding  with  the 
modem  use  of  the  term  in  £.,  as  denoting  the  aldertnan 
of  a  ward.  V.  Spelman  in  vo.  The  Provost  of  £din-» 
burgh  seems  to  be  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  A% 
1482.     Pinkerton,  ut  sup.  p.  311. 

ALEDE,  s.     Rule.     Ich  alede,  each  rvile« 
Fiftene  yere  he  gan  hem  fede. 

Sir  Roband  the  trewe ; 
He  taught  him  ieh  alede 
Of  ich  maner  of  glewe. 

Sir  Tristrem^  p.  82» 
A.  S.  ala€4'an  ducere^  to  lead. 


ALL 

ALENfH)  adv.  The  same  with  Eng.  length  con. 
joined  with  j^r. 

1.  To  come  alenihy  to  arrive  at  maturity,  S.  B. 
%  To  gaejar  cdenth^  to  wo  great  lengths,  ibid. 

3.  To  be  far  alenth^  to  be  far  advanced,  to  make 

great  progress  or  improvement,  ibid. 
ALERON. 

'^  The  hundreth  salt  Brouage^  contenand  nine  score 
bollis^  Scottis  watter  met^  is  reknit  to  be  worth  in 
fraught  twentie  tunnis  Aleron.     Balfour's  Pract.  p.  87. 

This  word  is  printed^  as  if  it  referred  to  the  name 
of  a  place  whence  the  measure  had  been  denominated. 
But  it  may  be  from  Fr.  ^  la  ronde,  i.  e.  in  compass^  as 
being  measured  by  bulk :  unless  we  shall  suppose  an 
error  in  orthography  for  Orleans  or  AureUan,  Le  ton-> 
neau  d  Orleans,  Lat.  Dolium  AureUanense,  is  mentioned. 
Diet.  Trev.  vo.  Tonneau. 
ALIAY,  9.     Alliance. 

'^  Mare  oure  the  saidis  ambaxiatouris  sail  haue  com« 
missioime — ^to  renew  the  haly  dliay,  lig,  and  confide- 
racioune  maid  betuix  the  realmez  of  France  and  Scot* 
land^  lik  as  has  bene  obseruit  and  kepit"  Acts  Ja.  IV. 
1488,  Ed.  1814,  p.  207.  AUya,  Ed.  1566,  fol.  79,  b. 
To  ALYCHT,  v.  a.  L.  4,  for  cuill  r.  euiU. 
To  ALIE,  V.  a.     To  cherish,  to  nurse,  to  pettle, 

Shetl. 

From  Isl.  aUa  alere,  gignere,  parere,  pascere;  in 
pret.  el;  whence  elde  foetus,  item  pastura,  sagina* 
tio,  aUn  natus,  saginatus ;  G.  Andr.  p.  8.  He  views 
this  as  allied  to  Heb.  *]b%  yalad  fcetus.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  affinity  to  Lat.  al^ere.  The  Goth. 
V.  seems  to  point  out  the  origin  of  etd,  S.  eldin,  feuel, 
q.  what  nourishes  flame.  For  Ihre  gives  accendere  as 
the  primary  sense  of  Su.G.  aUa,  of  which  gignere  tmd 
saginare  are  viewed  as  secondary  senses.  Ulphilas 
uses  aUdan  stiur  for  the  ^^  fatted  calf." 
ALIE,  s.     1.  The  abbreviation  of  a  man^s  name. 

Acts  1585,  iii.  393. 

2.  Of  the  female  name  Alison ;  sometimes  written 
Elie,  S. 

ALIMENT,  s.  A  forensic  term  denoting  the 
fund  of  maintenance  which  the  law  allows  to  cer- 
tain persons,  S. 

'^  In  this  case  the  alimeni  was  appointed  to  continue 
till  the  majority  or  marriage  of  the  daughters,  which 
ever  should  first  happen."  Ersk.  Inst.  B.  i.  tit.  6.  §  58,  N. 
To  Aliment,  v.  a.     To  givs  a  legal  support  to 
another,  S. 

*'  Parents  and  children  aret  etiprocally  bound  to  alt" 
menl  each  other.  In  like  manner,  liferenters  are  bound 
to  aUmeni  the  heirs,  and  creditors  their  imprisoned 
debtors,  when  they  are  unable  to  support  themselves." 
Bell's  Law  Diet  i.  25. 

ALISON,  s.  A  shoemaker^s  awl,  Shetl.  V.  Elsyn. 
ALIST,  s.  To  come  alisty  to  recover,  &c.]  Add ; 
This  may  be  merely  the  A.  S.  part.  pa.  alysed,  libe- 
ratus,  from  alys-an  liberare,  redimere ;  q.  freed  from 
faintness  or  decay,  restored  to  a  better  state. 
ALL,  interj.     Ah,  alas. 

All  my  hart,  ay  this  is  my  sang,  &c. 
All  my  Loue,  leife  mee  not,  &c. 

Poems,  iQth  Cent.  p.  ISO,  206. 
Probably  it  has  been  written  with  the  large  n>,  aw, 
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ALL 

Vhich  in  MSS.  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  front 
double  L 

ALL  AT  ALL,  adv.    On  the  whole ;  Chaucer,  id. 
Ane  herd  of  hertis  is  more  strong  at  all, 

Havand  ane  lion  aganis  the  houndis  foure^ 
Than  herd  of  lionis  arrayit  in  battall, 
Havand  ane  hert  to  be  thair  govemonre. 
Bellend.  Proheme,  cvii.  Edit  1821. 
And  thi  scharpe  fygurate  sang  Virgiliane, 
So  wisely  wrocht  i^rthoutyne  word  in  vane. 
My  wauering  wit,  my  cunning  febill  at  all. 
My  mynd  misty,  ther  may  not  mys  ane  fall. 

Doug.  Virg,  3.  34. 
ALLAKEY,  s.  '  An  attending  servant,  a  lackey. 
— "  Deponis  the  day  libelled  he  saw  George  Craig- 
ingelt  and  Walter  Cruikschank  aUakey  standing  in  the 
yaird  with  drawin  swordis."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1600,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  211,  212. 

"  And  saw  at  that  tyme  the  erle  of  Gowrie  enter  in 
at  the  yet  with  tua  drawin  swordis,  ane  in  ilk  hand : 
and  ane  allakey  put  ane  steill  bonnet  on  his  heid." 
Ibid.  p.  212. 

Allanerly,  Alakerlte,  a^.    Sole ;  only. 

**  Besekand  thy  Hienes  thairfore  to  be  sa  fauorable, 
that  this  berar  James  our  secund  and  allanerly  sonne 
may  have  targe  to  leif  vnder  thy  faith  &  justyce. — 
And  thus  we  desyre  to  be  obseruat  to  this  oure  aUan^ 
erly  sonne."  BeUend.  Cron.  B.  xvi,  c.  15.  Qui  unu9 
— superstes  est  Boeth. 

'^  Camillus,  efter  that  he  had  loitt  his  alanerlie  son 
in  batall  of  Veos,  callit  all  his  cousingis  and  dere 
freindis,-*and  demandit  thame  quhat  thay  wald  do 
concerning  his  defence  aganis  the  tribunis  of  pepil.*' 
BeUend.  T.  Liv.  p.  447. 

^'  That  ane  alanerly  sesing  to  be  takin  at  the  said 
principale  chymmes  sail  stand  and  be  sufficient  sesing 
for  all  and  sindry  the  landis,"  &c.   Acts  Ja.  V.  1540, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  379. 
To  ALLEGE,  v.  n.     To  advise,  to  counsel. 

^^  Sum  aUegit  (howbeit  victory  succedit)  to  assoilye 
nocht  the  chance  of  fortoun  ony  forthir."  BeUend. 
Cron.  B.  vi.  c.  I9.     Suaderent,  Boeth. 

L.  B.  aUeg-are,  mandatis  instruere. 
To  ALLEGE,  v.  a.     To  confirm. 

*'  Appius  began  to  rage, — sayand,— becaus  he  wald 
nocht  cdlege  the  law  concerning  lent  money,  he  wes_ 
impediment  that  na  army  suld  be  rasit  be  auctorite 
of  the  senate."  BeUend.  T.  Liv.  p.  146.  Jusnon  dix- 
isset,  Lat. 

L.  B.  alleg'-are  ligare. 
ALLEGIANCE,  Alleoeance,  s.    AUegalion. 

— -'^  The  lordis  ordanis  bothe  the  partijs  to  haue  let« 
tres  to  summond  witnes  to  prufe  sic  allegiance  as  thai 
schew  before  the  lordis."    Act.  Audit.  A.  1 474,  p.  34. 

"  The  pursuer  pleadit  that  the  former  allegiance 
aucht  and  sowld  be  repeUit,"  &c.     Burrow  Courts 
1591,  Melville's  Life,  i.  257- 
ALLEIN,  ac0.  Alone,  S.  B.  Germ.  id.  V.  Alave. 
To  ALLEMAND,  v.  a.    To  conduct  in  a  formal 

and  courtly  style,  Ayrs. 

"  He — ^presented  her  his  hand,  and  allemanded  her 
along  in  a  manner  tliat  should  not  have  been  feen  in 
any  street  out  of  a  king's  court,  and  far  less  on  th0 
Lord's  day/'     Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  308. 


A    L    M 

Ital.  a  la  mono,  by  the  hand ;  at  Fr.  a  la  nuun, 
reftdily^  nimbly,  actively.    AUer  i  la  mam,  etre  d'une 
6galit§  de  rang,  Roquefort 
JVLLERISH,  adj.    Chilly,  rather  cold ;  as,  "  an 

aUerish  monibg;^  synon.  ^^  a  snell  morning,^ 

Teviotd. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Elrischb,  q.  v. 
The  sense  given  above  is  nearly  allied  to  that  marked 
as  6.  **  Surly,  austere/'  as  regarding  the  temper. 
ALLEVIN,  por<. /w.     Allowed.]     Add; 

Su.G.  /(D/fp«a  permittere,  Moes.G.  laulhjan  (in  «^ 
laub'jan)  id. 

ALLYNS,  adv.    Alto^ther,  thoroughly.]    Add; 
2.  This  is  used  as  sigmfying,  more  willingly,  ra- 
ther, Selkirks. 
ALLISTER,  adf.     Sane,  in  full  possession  of 

one^s  mental  faculties.     "  He^s  no  aUtster^  he 

is  not  in  his  right  mind,  Teviotd. 

Tliis  might  seem  allied  to  Alist,  q.  v. 
ALLKYN,  adj.     All  kind  of.     For  coilUyn  r 

To  ALLOCATE,  ».  a.     To  fix  the  proportions 

due  by  each  landholder,  in  an  augmentation  of 

a  minister's  stipend,  S.    Synon.  to  Local. 

— '*  The  tithes,  which  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
lay-titular,  fall,  in  the  second  place,  to  be  allocated." 
Erskine's  Inst  B.  ii.  t  10,  sec.  .51. 
ALLOVER,  prep.     Over  and  above. 

*'  Item — two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiftie-four 
merks :  which  makes  his  emolument  above  twentie- 
four  thousand  marks  a  yeare,  by  and  aUover  his  heri- 
table jurisdiction."     Culloden  Pap.  p.  335. 
To  ALLOW,  V.  a.]    Insert^  as  sense 
1.  To  approve  of,  generally  with  the  prep,  g^sub- 

joined. 

— ''  Man  aUowes  of  man,  because  he  sees  some  good 
qualities  in  him,  which  qualities  he  never  gaue  him, 
for  God  gaue  him  them.  But  when  God  aUowes  of 
man,  he  allowes  not  for  any  good  thing  he  sees  in  him, 
to  moue  him  to  allow  ofhim,  but  all  the  allowing  of 
God  is  of  free  grace."     RoUock  on  1  Thes.  p.  55. 

This  sense  must  be  also  viewed  as  old  E.,  though 
not  mentioned  by  Johnson.  He  indeed  quotes  1  Thes. 
ii.  4.  as  ah  illustration  of  the  sense  "  to  grant  license 
to,  to  pemyt,"  while  it  obviously  signifies  to  approve. 
"  But  as  we  were  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust 
with  the  gospel,  even  so  Ve. speak,  not  as  pleasing 
men,  but  God,  which  trieth  our  hearts."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it^wifcucfttfitc  strictly  signifies,  **  we 
were  approved  of" 
Allowance,  s.    Approbation. 

'*  Ther^  is  a  difference  betwene  the  aUonance  of 
men,  when  they  allow  of  men,  and  God  when  he  al- 
lowes  of  m^. — His  allowance  of  vs  was  not  for  any 
grace  was  in  vs. — And  so  it  is  the  allowance  of  God 
himselfe  that  makes  man  meet  to  that  office."  Bollock 
on  1  Thes.  ii.  4,  p.  54,  55. 

To  ALLOWSS,  V.  a.     To  loose,  to  release  from. 

''  The  offidaris  to  pass  and  allowss  the  arrestment," 
&C,     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17. 

A.  S.  afys-an,  liberare. 

ALMAIN,  s.     The  German  language. 
— ''  A  Frendi  printer,  of  the  best  renowned  this 
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day,— >hafl  offered--to  come  in  Scotland— and  to  print 
whatever  work  he  should  be  commanded,  in  so  much 
that  there  should  not  be  a  book  printed  in  French  or 
Almoin,  but  once  in  the  year  it  should  be  gotten  of 
him."     Pet  Assembly  1574,  Melville's  Life,  i.  464. 

O.  Fr.  Aleman,  AUeman,  the  German  language; 
Cotgr. 
ALMANIE  WHISTLE.]     Add; 

This  is  called,  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  the  AIU 
man  Flute. 

"  He  learned  to  play  upon  the  Lute,  the  Virginals, 
the  Harp,  the  AUman  FbUe  with  nine  hples,  the  Viol, 
and  the  Sackbut"  TransL  Rabelais,  B.  i.  p.  103, 
Flute  d* Aleman,  Rab. 

In  another  place,  he  renders  it  more  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  his  country.  The  passage 
occurs  in  a  strange  incoherent  compound  of  nonsense, 
by  which  he  means  to  expose  the  obscurities  of  judicial 
litigation. 

— ^'  The  masters  of  the  chamber  of  accompts,  or 
members  of  that  committee,  did  notfully  agree  amongst 
themselves  in  casting  up  the  number  of  Almanie  whis^ 
ties,  whereof  were  framed  these  spectacles  for  princes, 
which  have  been  lately  printed  at  Antwerp."  Ibid. 
B.  ii.  p.  73. 

That  this  was  formerly  the  name  commonly  given, 
in  S.,  to  Germany,  appears  from  the  language  of  Ni- 
niane  Winyet 

— *'  Few  of  the  Protestantis  at  this  present  in  AU 
lemanie  and  utheris  cuntreis,  denyis  the  rycht  use  and 
practise  of  the  Lordis  Supper  to  be  callit  ane  sacrim 
Jice  or  obkUioun."     Ap.  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  231. 

ALMARK,  s.    A    beast  accustomed  to  break 

fences,  Shetl. 

Su.G.  mark  denotes  a  territory,  also  a  plain,  a  pas- 
ture ;  and  maerke  finis,  limes,  a  boundary.  I  cannot 
conjecture  the  origin  of  the  initial  syllable ;  unless  the 
term  be  viewed  as  elliptical,  q.  a  beast  that  overleaps 
all  boundaries. 

ALMERIE,  Almobie,  s.  Andently  a  place 
where  alms  were  deposited,  &c.]  Ada; 
The  term  almery  was  applied  by  our  forefathers  to 
inclosures  appropriated  for  a  variety  of  purposes  for 
family  use.  We  read  a£  "  a,  met  almery,"  a  place  for 
holding  meat;  "  a  weschale  almery,"  for  holding  ves- 
sels of  a  larger  size;  Act  Dom.  Cone  A.  1489^  p. 
131 ;  "a  cop  almery,"  a  cupboard ;  Ibid.  p.  98  ;  "a  * 
wayr  almery,"  probably  for  containing  wares  or  ar- 
ticles of  various  kinds ;  Ibid,  p.  131. 

O.  £.  almery.     "  Almery  to  put  meate  in,  unes  a/- 
moires ;"  Palsgraue,  B.  iii,  f.  17-     In  O.  Fr.  aumaire.^ 
He  also  writes  the  £.  word  aumbrye,  F.  18. 

ALMONS,  Almonis,  s.    Alms. 

''  Gif  the  defender,  beand  an  ecclesiasticall  persoun, 
bald  the  land  or  tenement  of  the  kirk  in  name  of  fr6 
almons,  albeit  the  persewar  be  ane  temporall  persoun ; 
the  same  plea  and  actioun  aucht  and  sould  be  decydit 
befoir  the  ecclesiasticall  court"   Balfour's  Pract  p.  S8. 

"  All  men  havand  landis  gevin  to  thame  in  name 
of  fr6  almoms  be  the  King,  ar  bund  to  mak.  him 
homage."     Ibid.  p.  241. 

He  seems  still  to  write  the  word  in  this  form ;  O.  Fr 
aulmosne,  id. 

In  S.  pron.  aumos;  A  Bor.  id.    Ray's  Lett  p.  32S» 
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ALMOUS,  Almows,  s.     Alms,  S.]     Add ; 

Under  this  term  I  may  take  notice  of  a  curious  fact^ 
in  relation  to  begging,  which  perhaps  has  been  gene- 
rally overlooked.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  James  VI.  li- 
censes had  been  granted^  by  the  several  universities,  to 
some  poor  students — ^to  go  through  the  coimtry  beg- 
ging, in  the  same  manner  as  the  poor  scholars,  belong- 
ing to  the  church  of  Rome,  do  to  this  day  in  Ireland. 

Among  those  designated  "  ydill  and  Strang  beg- 
garis"  are  reckoned — "  all  vagaboundis  scollaxis  of 
the  vniuersiteis  of  Sanctandrois,  Glasgow,  and  Abir- 
dene,  not  Ucencii  be  the  rector  and  Dene  of  facultie 
of  the  vniuersitie  to  ask  almotis"  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1574, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  87. 

It  were  alms  or  aumous,  used  to  denote  what  one  de- 
serves, but  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  ''  It  wou'd  be  an  aumous 
to  gie  him  a  weel-payed  skin,"  it  would  be  a  good  or 
meritorious  act ;  a  phrase  very  frequently  used,  S. 

"  Those  who  leave  so  good  a  kirk,  U  mere  but  alms 
to  hang  them."     Scotland's  Glory  and  her  Shame, 
Aberd.  1805,  p.  44. 
Almousseb,  8.     Almoner. 

>— ''  It  hes  pleasit  the  kingis  maiestie  (For  the  gude, 
trew,  and  profitable  seruice  done  to  him  be  his  be- 
louit  maistir  Petir  Young,  his  hienes  preceptcnr  and 
maister  almousser,  and  that  in  the  educatioune  of  his 
hienes  vertewouslie  in  lettres  during  his  minoritie,  to 
haue  confermit  certane  infefbnentis,  quhilkis  the  said 
maister  Petir  hes  obtenit  of  certane  few  landis  of  the 
abbacie  of  Aberbrothok,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581, 
£d.  1814,  p.  236. 

ALMOWR,  8.     Almoner. 

'^  James  Spottiswood  was  commanded  to  stay  with 
the  queene,  and  attend  her  Ma**®  as  her  Almomr" 
Mem.  of  Dr.  Spottiswood,  p.  8. 
ALOFT,  adv.     Equivalent  to  wp,  as  referring  to 

a  state  of  warfare. 

"  There  were  then  some  robbers  alqfi  in  the  high- 
lands, of  whom  they  made  the  bruit  to  pass,  that 
they  would  come  down  and  beset  the  ways."  Guthry's 
Mem.  p.  46. 

To  ALOUS,  V.  a.     To  release,  Aberd.  Reg.  MS. 
V.  Allows. 

ALOW,  prep.    Below.    It  is  also  used  as  an  adv. 
in  the  same  sense,  Ettr.  For. 
Chaucer  uses  alowe  as  an  adj.  in  the  sense  of  low. 

A-LOW,  culv.     On  fire,  in  a  blazing  state,  S. 

"  Sit  down  and  warm  ye,  since  the  sticks  are  a- 
hwr     The  Pirate,  i.  103. 
To  Gakg  A-low,  to  take  fire,  or  to  be  set  on  fire,  S. 

'^  That  discreet  man  Maister  Wishart  is  een  to  gang 
ct-lorv  this  blessed  day,  if  we  dinna  stop  it"  Ten- 
nant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  114. 

ALOWER,  Alowir,  adv.     All  over. 

"  Ane  uther  of  blew  satine  pasmentit  alotver  with 
gold  &  silver,  laich  nekit  with  bodies  and  syde  slevis." 
Coll.  Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  221.  It  frequently  oc- 
curs here. 

'^  Ane  uther  pair  of  crammosie  satine  pasmentit  al* 
OfPtVwith  braid  pasmentis  of  silvir  and  gold."  lb.  p.  226. 

ALSAME,  adv.     Altogether.]     Add ; 

Alsamen  is  used  in  the  same  sense ;  and  frequently 
occurs  in  MS.  Royal  Coll.  Phys.  Edin. 
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Alem.  alsamettj  simul.  MU  imo  alsaman  azin,  Otfrid 
iv.  9>  36.     Hence  alsamanon,  congregare. 
ALSHINDER,  s.     Alexanders,  Smymium  olu- 
satrum,  Linn.,  S. 
Dear  me  !  there's  no  an  alshinder  I  meet. 
There's  no  a  whinny  bush  that  trips  my  leg. 
There's  no  a  tulloch  that  I  set  my  foot  on. 
But  woos  remembrance  frae  her  dear  retreat. 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  82. 
ALSSAFER,  adv.    In  as  far ;  Aberd.  Reg.  MS. 
ALUNT,  adv.     In  a  blazing  state,  Roxb. 
To  Set  Alunt,  v.  a.    1.  To  put  in  a  blaze,  ibid. 
S.  Metaph.  to  kindle,  to  make  to  blaze,  S. 
For  if  they  raise  the  taxes  higher. 
They'll  set  alunt  that  smoostin'  fire, 
Whulk  ilka  session  helps  to  beet,  ^ 

An',  when  it  bums,  they'll  get  a  heat. 

Hog^s  Scot.  Pastorals,  p.  16. 
Sweet  Meg  maist  set  my  saul  alunt 
Wi'  rhyme,  an'  Pate's  disease. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  1811,  p.  31.     V.  Lunt. 
AL WAXES,  Alwayis,  coryJ]     Add; 
S.  Sometimes  it  is  used  as  if  it  were  a  mere  exple- 
tive, without  any  definite  meaning. 
^'  Nocktkeles,  he  beleuit  ( gif  his  army  faucht  with  per- 
seuerant  Constance)  to  haue  victory  be  sum  chance  of 
fortoun.  Alwa^ishe  set  down  his  tentis  at  Dupline  nocht 
far  fra  the  water  of  Erne."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xv.  c.  2. 
Nochttheles  is  the  translation  of  nihU  tamen  in  Boeth. 
But  there  is  no  term  in  the  original  corresponding 
with  alwayis. 
AMAILLE,  5.    Enamel.]     Add; 

Ammell,  id.  .O.  E.  '^  AmmeU  for  golde  smythes,  [[Fr.] 
esmael ;"  hence  "  ammellyng,  C^r.]  esmailleure ;" 
Palsgrave,  B.  iii.  f.  17-  The  v.  also  occurs.  "  I  awi- 
mell  as  a  golde  smyth  dothe  his  worke :— Your  broche 
is  very  well  amelled,"  Ibid-  F.  144,  a. 
Amalyeit,  part,  pa.     Enamelled. 

"  Item  sex  duzane  of  buttonis  quhairof  thair  is 
amalyeit  with  quheit  and  reid  thrie  duzane  and  the 
uther  thrie  duzane  amalyeit  with  quhite  and  blak." 
Inventories,  A.  1579^  p-  278. 
AMANG  HANDS,  in  the  mean  time,  S.  O. 

"  My  father — ^put  a'  past  me  that  he  could,  and 
had  he  not  deet  amang  hands, — I'm  sure  I  canna  think 
what  would  hae  come  o'  me  and  my  first  wife."  The 
Entail,  i.  284. 

A.  S.  gemang  tham  has  the  same  meaning,  interea, 
"  in  the  mean  time,"  Somner. 
AMANISS,  prep.     Among,  for  amangis. 

'^  Tharfor  ilk  soytour  of  the  said  dome,  and  thar 
lordis  ilkman  be  him  self,  is  in  ane  amerciament  of 
the  court  of  parliament; — and  in  ane  vnlav  of  the 
said  ayer  for  thaim ;  and  in  ane  vnlau  of  the  parlia- 
ment amaniss  thaim  al,  sic  as  efferis  o^  lav."  Act^ 
Audit.  A.  1476,  p.  57. 
AMBASSATE,  Amb assiat,  s.]  Add ; 
^.  I  find  it  used  in  one  instance  for  a  single  person. 
''  It  wes  concludit  to  send  twa  sindry  ambassatouris. 
— ^Ane  of  thaim  to  pas  to  the  confiderat  kyngis  of  Scot- 
tis  and  Pychtis. — The  secund  ambassai  to  pas  to  Etius 
capitane  of  France."     Bellend.  Cron.  B.  vii.  c.  l6. 

This  term  has  by  many  learned  writers  been  traced 
to  a  remote  age.    Festus  has  observed,  that  with  En* 
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nitts  ambactesy  in  the  Gaulic  language^  denoted  a  ser- 
vant.   From  Cesar,  Bell.  Gall.  c.  14,  it  appears  that  it 
was  a  name  given  by  the  Gauls  to  the  retainers  or  cli- 
ents of  great  men.     This  term  has  passed  through  al- 
most all  the  Goth,  dialects ;  Moes.G.  andhahts,  minis- 
ter, whence  andbaktjan,  ministrare ;  A.  S.  ambiht,  etn- 
beiUf  ymbeht,  minister;    Alem.  ambahi;  ampahti,  Gl. 
Mons.     Isl.  ambal,  ambot,  id.     It  has  been  deduced 
from  am  or  amb,  circum,  and  biet-en,  prsecipere,  one 
who  receives  the  commands  of  another ;   from  Alem. 
indi  bach,  post  tergum ;  from  amb  and  acht-en,  q.  cir- 
cumagere,  one  who  is  constantly  engaged  as  acting  for 
his  superior.   That  the  first  syllable  signifies  circum  is 
highly  probable,  because  it  appears  both  as  ambiht  and 
ymbiht  in  A.  S. ;  and  although  and  is  used  in  MoesG., 
from  the  structure  of  the  word  it  would  seem  that  baht, 
or  bahts,  is  the  second  syllable.  '  But  whatever  be  the 
formation  of  this  word,  it  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated the  modem  term.     It  is  indeed  very  probable 
that  L.  B.  ambascia,  found  in  the  Salic  law  as  signify- 
ing honourable  service,  was  formed  from  Alem.  om- 
bahti  id.,  and  thence  ambasciator, 
AMBAXAT,  s.  The  same  with  Ambassate,  em- 
bassy. 

— ^'  Exceptand-— theacciounspertening  to  mylordis, 
and  personis  that  suld  pass  in  our  souerane  lordis  lega- 
cioun  &  ambaxal."    Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  200. 
AMBRY,  ^«     A  press  in  which  the  provision  for 
the  daily  use  of  a  family  in  the  country  is  locked 
up,  S.     "  A  word,'*  says  Johns.  "  still  used  in 
the  northern  counties,  and  in  Scotland.^   V.'  Al- 
VSHIE,  A0HRIE,  and  Cap-Ambry. 
"  They  brake  down  beds,  boards,  ambries,  and  other 
timber  work,  and  made  fire  of  the  samen."     Spal- 
ding's Troub.  iL  188. 
AMBUTIOUN,  s.     Ambition. 

"  Consider  weiU  quhat  ye  ar,  for  ye  ar-*-to  fecht  for 
n&ambutioun  nor  auarice,  bot  allanerly  be  constant  vir« 
tew."     Bellend.  Cron.  B.  v.  c.  3, 
AMEITTIS,  «.  pU     Ameit  denotes  the  amice^ 
^^  the  first  or  undermost  part  of  a  priest^s  habit, 
over  which  he  wears  the  alb.** 
*^  Item  ane  chesabill, — ^twa  abbis,  twa  ameitiis  of  Bar- 
tane  clayth,"  &c     Coll.  Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  58. 

Fr.  amid,  L.  B.  amict-tu,  primum  ex  sex  indumentis, 
episcopo  et  presbyteris  communibus ;   Amictus,  Alba, 
Cingulum,  Stola,  Manipulus,  et  Planeta.     Du  Cange. 
AMEL,  8.     Enamel. 

^'  Her  colour  outvied  the  lily  and  the  damask  rose; 
and  the  amel  of  her  eye,  when  she  smiled,  it  was  im- 
possible to  look  steadfastly  on."     Winter  £v.  Tales, 
ti.  8.     V.  Amaille. 
AMERAND,  adj.    Green,  verdant]     Add ; 

It  is  conjectured  that  this  has  been  written  Amer* 
ttud ;  u  and  n  being  often  mistaken  for  each  other. 
To  AMERCIAT,  v.  a.     To  fine,  to  amerce. 

<— *'  To  cause  be  callit  absents,  to  vnlaw  and  amerciat 
tranagressouris,"  8cc    Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  502. 

Lat.  part.  amerdaUus. 
AMYdW ART y  prep.   In  or  toward  the  midst  of. 
—He  thare  with  mony  thousand  can  by. 
And  euin  arMfdmari  in  his  trone  grete. 
For  him  arrayit,  takin  has  his  sete. 

Ikmg.  Virg.  137,  25. 
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AMYRALL,  b.    An  admiral.]     Add; 

The  learned  Lundius  (in  his  Not  ad  LL.  West-Goth.)  " 
views  it  as  a  word  of  Gothic  origin ;  and  as  formed  of 
a,  the  mark  of  the  dative,  mir,  mor,  the  sea,  and  al  all; 
q.  toti  mari  praefectus.     V.  Seren.  Addend,  in  Not. 

AMITAN,  s.     A  fool  or  mad  person,  male  or  fe- 
male ;  one  yielding  to  excess  of  anger,  Dumfr. 
C.  B.  ameih  denotes  a  failure. 
AMITE,  s.   An  ornament  which  Popish  canons  or 
priests  wear  on  their  arms,  when  they  say  mass. 
— "  3  albs  and  3  amiies  with  parutes  therto  of  the 
same  stuff."     Hay's  Scotia  Sacra,  MS.  p.  189- 

O.  E.  amess,  amice,  amid,  id.     V.  Ameittis. 
AMOREIDIS,  s.pl     Emeralds. 

"  Ressavit  fra  the  erll  of  Murray  ane  cordoun  of 
bonnet,  with  peirlis,  rubeis,  and  amoreidis  ;  the  Bom- 
ber of  rubeis  ar  nyne,  and  of  greit  peirlis  xlii,  and  of 
emeroldis  nyne."     Coll.  Inventories,  A.  1579>  P«  278» 
AMPLEFEYST,  *.     1,  A  sulky  humour.  Loth. 
Roxb. ;    a  term  applied  both  to  man  and  beast. 
A  horse  is  said  to  tak  the  ampUfeyst,  when  he  be- 
comes restive,  or  kicks  with  violence.    It  is  some- 
times pronounced  wtmplefeyst 
8.  A  fit  of  spleen ;   as,  "  He'*s  ta'en  up  an  ampler 

feysi  at  me,''  Roxb. 
3.  Unnecessary  talk;  as,  "  We  canna  be  fash'd  wi' 
a*  his  amplefeysts^  ibid. 

Here,  I  suspect,  it  properly  includes  the  idea  of 
such  language  as  is  expressive  of  a  troublesome  or 
discontented  disposition. 

If  tvimplefeyst  should  be  considered  as  the  original 
form,  we  might  trace  the  term  to  Isl.  wambill,  abdo- 
men, BXiAjys,  flatus,  peditus,  from^j-a,  pedere. 

AMPLIACIOUN,  s.     Enlargement. 

'*  He  tuke  purpois  to  spend  all  the  monie  and  riches, 
gottin  be  this  aventure,  in  ampliacioun  of  the  Hous  of 
Jupiter."     Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  91. 

Fr.  ampliation,  id. 
AMPTM  AN,  s.     The  governor  of  a  fort. 

— "  Before  my  departing,  I  took  an  attestation,  from 
the  Amptman  of  the  castle,  of  the  good  order  and  dis- 
cipline that  was  kept  by  us  there."  Monro's  Exped. 
P.  ii.  p.  9,  10. 

Dan.  ambt-mand,  seneschall,    castellan,   constable, 
keeper  of  a  castle,  from  ambd,  an  office,  employment, 
or  charge;  Swed.  aembetsman,  a  civil  officer;  Teut. 
ampt-man,  amman,  praefectus,  praetor.     Kilian. 
AMRY,  8,     A  sort  of  cupboard.     V.  Aumeie. 
To  AMUFF,  V.  a.     To  move,  to  excite. 

"  That  na  man  tak  on  hande  in  tyme  to  cum  to 
amuff  or  mak  weir  aganis  other  vnder  all  payne  that 
may  folowe  be  course  of  commoun  lawe."   Pari.  Ja.  I. 
A.  1424,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  1.     V.  Amove. 
AN,  And," con;.     If,  S.]    Add; 
8.  An  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  dUhaugh, 

*'  Get  enemies  the  mastery  over  Christ  as  they  will, 
he  will  ay  be  up  again  upon  them  all,  an  they  had 
swom't."     W.  Guthrie's  Serm.  p.  1 1 . 
ANA,  An  AY,  8.   A  river-island,  a  holm  ;  pron.  q. 

ammay  Roxb. 

"  The  Ana,  or  island,  opposite  to  the  library  [^Kel- 
so]], was  many  feet  under  water,  as  was  also  the  pier- 
h^lid.   Not  a  vestige  could  be  seen  of  Wooden  Arut.^^ 


AND 


AND 


We  regret  to  observe  that  the  Mill  Ana,  which  is  so 
beautiful  an  ornament  to  this  place^ — is  materially  in- 
jured, and  one  of  its  'finest  trees  overthrown."  Cale- 
donian Mercury,  Jan.  29>  1820. 

^'  Depones,  tiiat  the  nolt  never  pastured  on  the 
Anay  ;  and  that  when  they  did  ly  down,  it  was  al- 
ways on  the  stones  at  the  head  of  the  Anay;  and  that 
when  the  cattle  came  into  the  water-channel  at  the 
head  of  Wooden  Anay,  there  was  no  grass  growing, 
unless  what  sprung  up  among  the  stones."  Froof^ 
Walker  of  Easter  Wooden,  1756,  p.  1,  2. 

The  termination  would  certainly  indicate  a  Goth,  ori- 
gin ;  Isl.  ey,  A.  S.  eage,  Su.G.  oe,  denoting  an  island ; 
which  Ihre  traces  to  Heb.  *K,  ee,  id.  This  word  forms 
the  termination  of  these  well-known  designations,  the 
Suder^f,  the  Norderey^,  i.  e.  the  southern  islands,  the 
northern  islands ;  and  of  most  of  the  names  of  the 
islands  of  Orkn^,  as  it  appears  even  in  their  general 
denomination.  But  the  initial  syllable  bears  more  re- 
semblance to  the  Celtic,  and  may  be  viewed  as  origi- 
nally the  same  with  C.  B.  <MHm,  Gael,  amhain,  pron. 
avain,  a  river,  retained  as  the  name  of  several  rivers  in 
Britain.  Could  we  suppose  the  word  comp.  of  a  Celt, 
and  Goth,  word,  it  would  be  q.  Atvon^,  the  river- 
island.  Su.G.  oen,  however,  denotes  an  island  attached 
to  the  continent ;  insula,  continenti  adfixa ;  Loccen. 
Lex.  Jur.  Sueo-Goth.  p.  22. 

BcU,  I  am  informed,  is  in  Tweeddale  used  in  the 
same  sense  with  Ana. 
ANARLIE,  adv.     Only ;  the  same  with  anerly. 

'*  That  ane  richt  excellent  prince  Johne  duke  of 

Albany, — anarUe  naturaill  and  lauchful  sone  of  vm- 

quhile  Alex',  duke  of  Albany, — is  the  secund  per- 

soune  of  this  realme,  &  anelie  air  to  his  said  umquhile 

fader."    Acts  Ja.  V.  1516,  II.  283.     V.  Anerly. 

ANCHOR-STOCK,  s.     Properly  a  loaf  made  ot 

rye ;  the  same  with  Ankeb-stock. 

'^  One  of  the  first  demonstrations  of  the  approach  of 
Christmas  in  Edinburgh  was  the  annual  appearance 
of  large  tables  of  anchor-stocks  at  the  head  of  the  Old 
Fishmarket  Close.  These  anchor-stocks,  the  only  spe- 
cies of  bread  made  from  rye  that  I  have  ever  observed 
offered  for  sale  in  the  city,  were  exhibited  in  every 
variety  of  size  and  price,  from  a  halfpenny  to  a  half- 
crown."     Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  1821,  p.  691. 

ANCIETY,  Akcietie,  s.     Antiquity. 

"  The  Clerk  Register  did  move  before  your  LoP^— . 
1.  The  anciety  of  his  place. — Answer  1.  For  the  ancieiie 
q£  his  place,"  &c.   Acts  Ch.  II.  Ed.  1814,  vii.  App.  68. 

O.  Fr.  antU,  ancient     V.  Auncietie. 
AND  A\  An'  a\  adv.     Used  in  a  sense  different 

from  that  in  which  it  occurs  in  E.,  as  explained 

by  Dr.  Johnson.    In  S.  it  seems  properly  to  ag- 

nify,  not  everjf  things  but  '*  in  addition  to  what 

has  been  already  mentioned  C*  also,  ^^  besides.^ 
The  red,  red  rose  is  dawning  and  a*. 

—The  white  haw-bloom  drops  hinnie  an'  a'. 

•—I'  the  howe-howms  o'  Nithsdale  my  love  lives 
an'  a\         Rem.  NUhs.  Somg,  p.  110,  111,  112. 

For  And  d.  V.  Sta'. 

And  all  was  anciently  us6d  in  the  same  sense. 

**  Item  ane  daith  of  estate— with  thre  pandis  and 
the  taiU  aiuf  00  freinyeit  with  threid  of  gold."  GolL 
Inventories,  A  156l>  p.  13d. 
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ANDERMESS,  8.    V.  AndyuVDat. 
ANDYR'S-DAY,  Androis  Mess,  Andeemess, 

B.    The  day  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  the  Patron 

Sunt  of  Scotland,  the  SOth  of  November. 
—I  me  went  this  Andyr^s  day, 

Ffast  on  my  way  making  my  mone. 
In  a  mery  momyng  of  May, 

Be  Huntley  Bankis  my  self  alone. 
True  Thomas,  Jamieson's  Pop.  Ball.  ii.  11. 

**  Anent  salmond  fishing  for  the  wateris  of  Forth, 
Teth  and  Tay,  and  their  graines, — that  they  may  be- 
gin at  Andermess  as  was  done  befoir."  Acts  Cha.  I.. 
Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.  275. 

**  The  haill  clergie — ^laitlie  grantit — ^the  sowme  oj: 
2500  Lib.  to  be  pay  it  be  thame  to  his  Grace  at  the  first 
of  Midsomer  last  bipast,  and  the  sowme  of  2500  Lib. 
at  the  feist  of  Sanct  Andro  nixtocum. — The  saidis  pre« 
latis  hes  instantlie  avansit  to  my  said  Lord  Govemoiu* 
— thair  partis  of  the  said  Androis-Messe-Terme,  togid- 
der  with  the  rest  of  the  last  Midsomer-Terme  awand  be 
thame."   Sed^  Counc.  A.  1 547,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  55. 

The  name  of  Andirsmess  Market  is  still  given  to  a 
fair  held  at  this  season,  at  Perth. 

Saintandrosmes  occurs  in  the  same  sense. 

'*  The  lordis  assignis  to  Dungall  M'Dowale  of  Mac« 
carstoune^-to  prufe  that  he  hais  pait  to  the  Abbot  of 
Kelso  xij  chalder,  iiij  bolle  of  mele  &  here,  &  iiij 
boUe  of  quhete  for  the  teindis  of  M'karstone,  of  the 
termes  of  Saintandrosmes  and  Candilmes  last  past."  Act. 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1480,  p.  76. 

More  strictly  it  denotes  the  night  preceding  St  An- 
drew's day,  Aberd.  Perths.     "  Andirmes,  Andirsmes, 
or  the  vigill  of  Sanct  Androu."     Aberd.  Reg. 
Andrimess-Ewcn,  s.     The  vigil  of  St.  Andrew^ 

the  evening  before  St.  Andrew^s  day. 

"  He — askit  at  the  sheriff  till  superced  quhill  the 
xxviij  day  of  Novembr,  quhilk  is  Setterda,  forrow  An^ 
drimess  ewinnext  to  cum," &c.  Chart  Aberbroth.  F.  141. 
ANDLET,  8.   A  very  small  ring,  a  mail. 

'^  Andlets  or  males  the  pound  weight— Is.  6d.'* 
Rates,  A.  I670,  p.  2.     Fr.  annelet. 
ANDLOCIS. 

''  Pro  ducentis  et  quadraginta  monilibus  dictis  and- 
loots  deauratis  ad  usum  domine  regine,  xxxvi  s."  Com« 
pot  Tho.  Cranstoun,  A.  1438. 

The  meaning  of  andlocis  is  in  so  far  fixed  by  mom- 
libus;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  are  to  understand 
this  as  denoting  necklaces,  or  ornaments  in  general. 
The  latter  seems  the  preferable  sense,  because  of  the 
number  mentioned, — two  hundred  and  forty.  Did  not 
the  same  objection  lie  against  the  idea  of  rings,  this 
might  be  viewed  as  corr.  from  O.  Fr.  anelet,  bague, 
anneau,  annulus ;  Roquefort,  Suppl.:  or  had  there 
been  the  slightest  probability  that  bracelets  had  been 
meant,  we  might  have  traced  the  term  to  A.  S.  hand,  ma- 
nus,  and  he  sera,  q.  hand^lccks,  or  locks  for  the  wrists. 

ANDREW,  (The  St.^  a  designation  occasionally 
g^ven  to  the  Scottish  gold  coin  which  is  more 
properly  called  the  Lyen. 

"  The  St.  Andrew  of  Robert  II.  weighs  generally 
SB  gr.  that  of  Robert  III.  60  gr.  the  Si.  Andrew  est 
Lion  of  James  II.  48  gr.  This  continues  the  only  de- 
vice till  James  III.  inlvodueed  the  unioom  holding  the 
shield."    Cardonnel'i  Numism.  Pref.  p.  S8. 


A    N    E 

ANEIST,  Akibst,  Anist,  prep.  Next  to,  Ayrs. 
^  Roxb. ;  used  also  as  an  adv.     V.  Neist. 
The  auld  wife  aniest  the  fire — 
She  died  for  lack  of  finishing. 

Herd's  Coll  ii.  l6. 
*'  0£P  I  sets  for  the  gray  stone  anist  the  town-cleugh." 
Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  1820^  p.  201. 
ANELIE,  ac0.     Sole,  only. 

— .*«  Johne  duke  of  Albany — ^is — anelie  air  to  his— 
vmquhile  fader."  Acts  Ja  V.  15l6,  V.  II.  885.  A.  S. 
aneUc,  unicus. 

ANE  MAE.   V.  At  ane  mae  wi't. 
ANENS,  Ansnst,  Anbktis,  &c.  prep.    1.  Over- 
against.]     Add; 

Ben  Johnson  uses  anetut,  in  one  passage,  in  the  same 
sense.     — There's  D.  and  Rvg,  that's  Drug^ 

Andj  right  aftenH  him^  a  dog  snarling  Er  / 
.  There's  Dnigger.  The  AlckemisL 

S.  Concerning,  &c.]     Add; 

*^"  Anent  the  malez  and  proffitis  of  the  landis  of  La- 
theris  within  the  barony  of  Kynelward, — ^the  lordis  of 
oonsale  decrettis/'  &c.   Act.  Dom.  Cone  A*  1 488,  p.  9^* 
This  is  softened  from  Anentis* 

3.  Opposed  to,  as  denoting  a  trial  of  vigour  in  bo- 
dily motion,  Aberd. 

— Twa  wee  boaties  passengers  convey,— 
An'  trail'd  by  horses  at  a  slow  jog  trot. 
Scarce  fit  to  baud  anent  an  auld  wife  on  her  foot 

D.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  71* 

4.  In  a  state  of  oppoation  to,  in  reasoning,  Aberd. 
Could  modem  heads,  wi'  philosophic  wit, 

Wi'  argument  anent  an  auld  wife  sit  ?     Ibid.  p.  73. 

ANERDANCE,  *.     Ketwners,  adherents. 

"  The  erle  of  Buchan-— on  the  ta  part,  and  William 
erle  of  Erole  on  the  tother  part,  for  thaim  self,  thar 
partij  8c  anerdance, — assourit  ilkain  vther  quhil  the 
fyrst  day  of  May  next  tocum."    Act.  Dom.  Cone  A. 

1478,  p.  21.      V.  ANHEROANnE. 

ANERY,  a  term  occurring  in  a  rhyme  of  children, 
used  for  deciding  the  right  of  beginning  a  game, 
Loth.         Anery,  twaery,  tickery,  seven, 
Aliby,  crackiby,  ten  or  eleven ; 
Pin-pan,  muskidan, 
Tweedlum,  twodlum^  twenty-one. 

Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  1891,  p.  36. 
Teut.  rije  signifies  rule,  order,  series.     Anery  may 
be  q.  een'tife,  one  or  first  in  order ;  twa^rife,  second  in 
order.  Tmetdlwn,  A.  S.  twaeddelum,  in  duobus  partibus. 
Anes,  adv.     Once.     V.  Anis,  Anys. 
Anes^  ereand.     Entirely  on  purpose,  with  a  sole 
design  in  regard  to  the  object  mentioned ;  as  to 
gacj  to  come^  to  send  anes  errand^  a  very  common 
phraseology,  S. ;  and  equivalent  to  tlie  obsolete 
expression.  Jar  the  nanys  or  nonce. 
*^  My  uncle  Mr.  Andro,  &c.  and  I  heiring  that  Mr. 
George  Buchanan  was  weak,  and  his  historic  under  the 
press,  past  ower  to  Edin^  annes  earend  to  viut  him 
and  sie  the  wark."    J.  Melville's  Diary,  Life  of  Mel- 
ville,  I.  278. 

Perhaps  orimially  vss  A.  S.  phrase,  anes  aerend,  lite^ 
rally,  nnius,  vd  soli  nuntii,  of  one  messi^e;  anes  being 
the  genitive  of  an,  unus,  also  solus,  V.  Enu's  errand. 
ANE  W^  Amtau,  adv.  and  prep.    Below,  beiienth, 
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Aberd.    From  A.  S.  on  and  neoOh  as  E.  away 
from  on-waeg.    V.  Aneth. 
To  ANGER,  V.  n.     To  become  angry,  S. 
When  neebors  anger  at  a  plea. 
An'  just  as  wud  as  wud  can  be. 
How  easy  can  the  barley-bree. 

Cement  the  quarrel.        Bums,  iii.  116- 

To  Anger,  v.  a.   To  vex,  to  grieve ;  although  not 

implying  the  idea  of  heat  of  temper  or  wrath,  S. 

"  The  Lord  keep  vs  from  angering  his  spirit ;  if  thou 

anger  him  he  will  anger  thee. — Therefore  anger  not  the 

spirit  of  Jesus."     Bollock  on  1  Thes.  p.  805. 

"  I  forgive  you,  Norman,  and  will  soon  be  out  of 
the  way,  no  longer  to  anger  you  with  the  sight  of  me." 
Lights  and  Shadows,  p.  54. 

Isl.  angr-^a,  dolore  afficere.     V.  Anoir.     Thus  the 
Scottish  language  seems  to  retain  the  original  sense. 
AiJGKRSUBi,  adf.     Provokipg,  vexatious,  S. 

ANGELL-HEDE,  s.  The  hooked  or  barbed  head 

of  an  aiTow.1     Add ; 

Isl.  avnguU,  namus,  uncus ;  G.  Andr.  p.  20. 
ANGLE-BERRY,  s.    A  fleshy  excrescence,  re- 

sembling  a  very  large  hautboy  strawberry,  often 

found  growing  on  the  feet  of  sheep,  cattle,  &c.,  S. 
ANGUS-BORE,  s.    V.  Auwis-Bore. 
ANGUS  DAYIS. 

"  Ane  grene  buist  paintit  on  the  lid,  quhairin  is  se- 
vin  angus  dayis  of  sindrie  sortis ;  twa  twme  buistis  out- 
with  the  same,"  &c.    Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  240. 

As  the  articles  here  mentioned  are  mostly  toys, 
dayis  may  denote  what  are  now  in  Edinburgh  called 
dies,  i.  e.  toys.  V.  Die.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  conjoined  with  this,  I  can  form  no  reasonable 
idea. 
ANHERDANDE,  Anherdsn,  s.  A  retainer,  an 

adherent. 

— -.''  That  James  of  Lawthress  sone  and  apperande 
air  to  Alex^  of  Lawthress  of  that  ilk  salbe  harmless 
&  scathless  of  thaime,  thair  f^eindis,  partij  and  anher- 
dandis,  and  all  that  thai  may  lett,  in  his  personis  and 
gudis  bot  as  law  will  efter  the  forme  of  the  act  of  Par- 
liament."    Act  Audit.  A.  14*78,  p.  71* 

"  That  Johne  M'GiUe  sail  be  harmeles  of  the  said 
Williame  and  his  anherdens  bot  as  law  will."  Act.  Dom. 
Cone  A.  14*80,  p.  54. 
ANIE,  s.  A  little  one,  Kinross.;  a  diminutive  from 

S.  anCy  one ;  if  not  immediately  from  A.  S.  aenig 

uUus,  quisquam. 
ANYING,  s. 

**  — ^Vthale  Landis,  Roich,  Anying,  samjn,*'&c.  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1612,  p.  481.     V.  Roich. 
ANIEST,  adv.  or  prep.    On  this  side  of,  Ayrs. 

V.  Adist. 
ANIMOSITIE,  s.    I^innness  of  mind. 

''  Thair  tounes,  betydis  St.  Johnstoun,  ar  vnwallit, 
which  is  to  be  ascryved  to  thair  anintositie  and  hardi- 
ness, fixing  all  their  sucoouria  and  help  in  the  valiencie 
of  their  bodies."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  Introd.  xxiv. 

Fr.  anmotit/, ''  finnnesse,  courage,  mettell,  boldnesse, 
rcaohitian,  hardtnesse,"  Cotgr.;  L.B.  eMimosit'Os,  gene^ 
rosumanimi  propositum;  animi  vehementia;  Du  Cange. 
ANIS,  Anys,  Anes,  Aiks,  adv.  1.  Once.]  AM; 

^  He  got  yearly  payment  of  about  600  n^rka  for 
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teaching  an  unprofitable  lesson  when  he  pleased,  anes 
in  the  week  or  aneg  in  the  month,  as  he  liked  best." 
Spalding's  Troub.  i.  I99. 

Thoresby  mentions  eance,  once,  as  an  £.  provincial 
term  ;  Ray's  Lett.  p.  326* 

2.  I  have  met  with  one  instance  of  the  use  of  this 
word  in  a  sense  that  cannot  easily  be  defined. 
"  Anes,  Lord,  mak  an  end  of  truble ;  Lord,   I  co- 
mend  my  spreit,  sauU  and  bodie,  and  all  into  thy  han- 
dis."     Bannat)me's  Trans,  p.  425. 

I  see  nothing  exactly  analogous  in  the  various  senses 
given  of  E.  Once.  It  would  seem  to  convey  the  idea  of 
the  future  viewed  indefinitely ;  q,  at  some  time  or  other. 

ANKERLY,  adv.     Unwillingly,  Selkirks. 

Teut.  engher,  exactio,  from  engh-en,  angustare,  coarc- 
tare. 
ANKERS AIDELL,  *.     A  hermit.]     Add; 

In  this  sense  anchre  is  used  by  Palsgr.  "  It  is  a 
harde  relygyon  to  be  an  anchre,  for  they  be  shytte  up 
within  walles,  and  can  go  no  farther."  F.  400,  b.  He 
renders  it  by  Fr.  ancre. 

Settle  is  a  Yorks.  term.  ^^  A  langsettle  is  a  long  wain- 
scot bench  to  sit  on."  Clav.  Dial.  "  A  bench  like  a 
settee.  North."  Grose.  It  resembles  the  deis  of  the 
North  of  S.  Grose  a^rwards  describes  the  Lang" 
sadle  or  settle,  as  being  '^  a  long  form,  with  a  hack  and 
arms;  usually  placed  in  the  chimney-comer  of  a  farm- 
house." This  description  is  nearly  the  same  with  that 
given  of  our  rustic  settee.     V.  Deis. 

ANN,  5.  A  half-year's  salary  legally  due  to  the  heirs 
of  a  minister,  in  addition  to  what  was  due  expressly 
according  to  the  period  of  his  incumbency,  S. 
"If  the  incumbent  survive  Whitsunday,  then  shall 

belong  to  them  for  their  incumbency,  the  half  of  that 

year's  stipend  or  benefice,  and  for  the  Ann  the  other 

half."     Acts  Cha.  II.  1672,  c.  13. 

Fr.  annate,  id.  L.  B.  annata  denoted  the  salary  of  a 

year,  or  half-year,  after  the  death  of  the  incumbent, 

appropriated  in  some  churches,  for  necessary  repairs, 

in  others,  for  other  piurposes.     V.  Du  Cange. 
It  is  singular  that  Anna  or  an  no  should  occur  in  Moes.G. 

for  stipend.  "  Be  content  with  your  wages,"  Luke  3. 14. 

Junius  says  that  the  term  is  evidently  derived  fromLat. 

annona.    But  he  has  not  adverted  to  the  form,  annom, 

which  is  in  the  dative  or  ablative  plural. 

Isl.  ann-a  signifies,  metere,  opus  rusticum  facere ; 

ann,  curarustica,  arationes>  sationes^  foenicaesio^  mes- 

sis ;  Verel.  Ind. 

Annet,  s.     The  same  with  Ann. 

"  And  the  proffittis  of  thair  benefices,  with  thefructes 
specialie  on  the  grund,  with  the  annet  tharefdr  to  per- 
tene  to  tiiame,  and  thair  executouris,  alsweill  abbottis, 
prioris,  as  all  vther  kirkmen."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1571>  Ed. 
1814,  p.  63. 

To  ANNECT,  v.  a.    To  a  nnex  ;part.  pa.  annexty 

Lat.  annect-o. 

"  Our  said  souerane  lord— hes  vneit,  annext,  creat, 
and  incorporate,  &  be  thir  presentis  creatis,  vneittis, 
annectis  &  incorporatis  all  and  sindrie  the  foirsaidis 
erledome,  &c.   Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581,  Ed.  1814>  p.  ^56. 

ANNEILL,  s.     Most  probably  the  old  name  for 
indigo. 
Anneill  of  Barbarie  for  litsters,  the  pouud  weight 
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thereof— xviij  s."    Rates,  A^l6ll,  p.  1.    Called  err<W 

neously  anceil.  Rates,  A.  I67O. 

Indigofera  Anil  is  one  of  the  plants  cultivated ;  Anil 

being  the  specific,  or  rather  the  trivial^  name  of  the 

plant. 

ANNERDAILL,  s.     The  district  now  denomi- 
nated Annandcde. 
"  Thair  was  manie  complaintes  maid  of  him  to  the 

govemour  and  magistrates,  and  in  speciall  vpoun  the 

men  of  Atmerdaill."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  2. 

The  name  was  still  more  anciently  called  Anandiv" 

dale.     V.  Macpherson's  Geog,  Illustr. 

ANNEXIS  AND  CONNEXIS,  a  legal  phrase, 
occurring  in  old  deeds,  as  denoting  every  thing 
in  any  way  connected  with  possession  of  the  right 
or  property  referred  to. 

— -*'  The  landis,  lordschip,  and  baronie  of  Annendale, 
with  the  toure  and  fortalices  tharof,  aduocationis  and 
donationis  of  kirkis,  thare  annexis  and  connexis,  and 
all  thare  pertinentis,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  361. 

The  phrase,  in  the  Lat.  of  the  law,  seems  to  have 
been,  annexis  et  connexis. 

ANNEXUM,  s.     An  appendage ;  synon.  with  S. 

Pendi€le. 

"  — He  clamis  the  samyn  Qandis^  to  pertene  to  him 
be  the  forfaultour  of  Johne  Ramsay,  as  a  pendicle  and 
annexum  of  the  lordschip  of  Bothuile."  Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  271. 

Lat.  annex-US,  appended,  conjoined  ;  Fr.  annexe,  an 
annexation,  or  thing  annexed. 

ANNIVERSARY,  s.  A  distribution  annually 
made  to  the  clergy  of  any  religious  foundation, 
in  times  of  Popery. 

"  We  have  given — all  anniversarys  and  daiU-silver 
whatsoever,  which  formerly  pertained  to  any  chap- 
lainries,  prebendaries,"  &c.    Chart.  Aberd.    V.  Daill- 

SILVER. 

L.  B.  anniversarium,  distributio  ex  anniversarii  fun- 
datione  clericis  facienda ;  Du  Cange. 

ANNUALL,  Annuell,  s.    The  quit-rent  orjeu- 

duty  that  is  payable  to  a  superior  every  year,  for 

possession  or  for  the  privilege  of  building  on  a 

certain  piece  of  grouna ;  a  forensic  term,  S. 

— '^  The  chaplaine,  &c.  wilj  contribute  and  pay  the 

part  of  the  expensis  for  the  rait  of  thair  annuall,  and 

the  maill  of  the  hous,  as  it  payis  presentlie^  that  thay 

sail  haue  thair  haill  annuell  efter  the  bigging  of  the 

hous."     Acts  Mary  1555,  Ed.  1814,  p.  489,  ^90. 

Here  the  annuall  is  evidently  different  from  "  the 
maill  of  the  hous,"  t.  e.  the  rent  paid  for  possession  of 
the  house  itself,  as  distinguished  from  that  due  for 
the  ground  on  which  it  stands.  This  is  also  denomi- 
nated the 
Ground  Annuall. 

"  Item,  the  ground  annuall  appeiris  ay  to  be  payit, 
quha  ever  big  the  ground."     Ibid.  p.  490. 

Annuellar,  s.  The  superior  who  receives  the 
annuaU  or  duty  for  ground  let  out  for  building. 
^'  The  ground  annuall  appeiris  ay  to  pay>  &c.  and 

failyeing  t^airof  that  the  annuellar  may  recognosce 

the  ground."     Ibid. 

Lat  annuaUis,  Fr.  annuel,  yearly.  V.  Top  Annuell. 
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ANONDER,  Anonjbe,  prep.  Under,  S.  B.,  Fife. 

AnundcTf  S.  A. 
Auld  sleeket  Lawrie  fetcht  a  wyllie  round, 
And  claught  a  lamb  anoner  Nory's  care. 

Ross's  HelenorCy  p«  14. 

He  prayed  an'  he  read,  an'  he  sat  them  to  bed ; 

Then  the  bible  anunder  his  arm  took  he ; 

An'  round  an'  round  the  mill-house  he  gaed. 

To  try  if  this  terrible  sight  he  could  see. 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  19* 

Teut.  onder  id.  This  term,  however,  seems  retained 
from  A.  S.  in^undor,  intra.  In-undor  edoras  ;  Intra  tec- 
Ut;  Caedm.  ap.  Lye.   It  seems  literally  to  signify  "  in 
under  the  roofs." 
To  ANORNE,  17.  a.     To  adorn.]     Add; 

O.  £.  id.  *'  I  anoume,  I  beautyse  or  make  more  plea- 
saunt  to  the  eye.— Whan  a  woman  is  anourned  with 
ryche  appurayle,  it  setteth  out  her  beauty  double  as 
moche  as  it  is."  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  f.  149^  b.  He  renders 
it  by  Fr.  Je  aome. 
ANSARS,  s.  pi 

"  David  Deans  believed  this,  and  many  such  ghostly 
encounters  and  victories,  on  the  faith  of  the  Ansars,  or 
auxiliaries  of  the  banished  prophets."  Heart  Midi.  ii.  54. 

O.  Fr.  anseor,  juge,  arbitre ;  Roquefort. 

ANSENYE,  s.     A  sign ;  also,  a  company  of  sol- 
diers.     V.  Enseinyie. 

ANSTERCOIP,  s. 

— '^  Foir  Copland,  settertoun,  anstercoip"    Acts  Ja. 
VI.  A.  1612.     V.  RoicH. 
To  ANSWIR  (Ansur)  of,  v.  n.     To  pay,  on  a 

claim  being  made,  or  in  correspondence  with  one'^s 

demands. 

"  Lettres  were  direct  to  ansrvir  the  new  bischope  of 
St.  Androis— of  all  the  fructes  of  the  said  bischoprick." 
Bannatyne's  Trans,  p.  304. 

"  Thai  ordane  him  to  be  ansurit  of  his  pensioun." 
Aberd.  Reg. 

''  To  be  payit  &  ansurit  thairfor  yeirlie,  &c.  Ibid. 
A.  1541. 

Borrowed  from  the  use  of  L.  B.  respondere,  praes* 
tare,  solvere. 
ANTEPEND,  Antipend,  s,     A  veil  or  screen 

for  covering  the  front  of  an  altar  in  some  Po- 

Sish  churches,  which   is  hung  up  on   festival 
ays. 

*'  Item,  ane  aniepend  of  blak  velvot,  broderrit  with 
ane  image  of  our  Lady  Pietie  upoun  the  sam3me.  Item, 
ane  frontall  of  the  samyn  wark.  Item,  ane  bak  of  ane 
altar  of  the  samyne  with  the  crucyfix  broderrit  thair- 
upoun."     Coll.  Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  58. 

"  Item,  the  vaill  with  the  towes,  a  vaill  for  the  round 
loft,  and  for  our  Lady.  Item,  courtains  2  red  and 
green,  for  the  high  altare.  Item,  the  covering  of  the 
sacrament  house  with  ane  antipend  for  the  Lady's  al- 
tar, of  blew  and  yellow  broig  satin.  Item,  ane  antipend 
for  the  sacrament  house,  with  a  domick  towle  to  the 
flame."  Inventory  of  Vestments,  A.  1559.  Hay's  Sco- 
tia Sacra,  p.  I89. 

L.  B.  antipend-ium,  id,    V.  Pietie. 
To  ANTER,  V.  n.  8.  Anhin,  occasional.]    Add ; 

It  seems  to  admit  of  doubt  whether  this  term,  as 
uaed  by  the  vulgar,  be  not  rather  allied  to  IsL  Su.G. 
andra,  vagari,  whence  Dan.  vandre,  ItaL  andare,  id. 
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ANTICAIL,  s.     An  antique,  any  thing  that  is  a 

remainder  of  antiquity. 

"  They  do  find  sometimes  severall  precious  stones, 
some  cutt,  some  uncutt ;  and  if  you  be  curious  to  en- 
quire, you  will  find  people  that  make  a  trade  to  sell 
such  things  amongst  other  anticails."  Sir  A.  Balfour's 
Letters,  p.  179. 

'*  When  they  are  digging  into  old  ruins,  for  anti-- 
cails,  (as  they  are  continually  doing  in  severall  places) 
they  leave  off  when  they  come  to  the  Terra  Virgine" 
Ibid.  p.  129. 

Ital.  aniicagUa,  '*  all  manner  of  antiquities,  or  old 
monuments;"  Altieri. 
ANTICK,  s,     A  foolish  ridiculous  frolic,  S.     In 

E.  it  denotes  the  person  who  acts  as  a  buffoon. 
ANUNDER,  prep.     Under.     V.  Anondeh, 
APARASTEVR,  adj.  Applicable,  congruous  to. 

'^  I  will  nevir  forgett  thie  gude  sporte  that  Mr.  A. 
your  lordschip's  brother  tauld  me  of  ane  nobill  man  of 
Padoa,  it  cummis  sa  oft  to  my  memorie :  and  indeid 
it  is  aparastevr  to  this  purpose  we  have  in  hand." 
Lett,  Logan  of  Restalrig,  Acts  Ja.  VI.  I609,  p.  421. 
Aparasiur,  Cromerty's  Ace*,  p.  103. 

Allied  perhaps  to  O.  Fr.  apparoistre,  to  appear;  apa- 
reissant,  apparent. 
APARTE,  s.     One  part. 

— "  That  the  said  convent  of  Culross  wes  compel- 
lit  &  coakkit  to  mak  the  said  assedatione — ^be  force  Sc 
dred,  &  that  aparte  of  the  said  convent  wes  takin  & 
presonit,  quhill  thai  grantit  to  the  said  assedatione." 
Act.  Audit.  A.  1494,  p.  202. 

Often  written  as  one  word,  like  twaparie,  two  thirds. 

To  APEN,  V.  a.     To  open,  S. 

To  Ken  a'  thing  that  apens  and  steeks,  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  every  thing,  S. 

"  A  body  wad  think  he  get's  wit  o'  ilka  thing  ii  apens 
an'  steeks."     Saint  Patrick,  i.  76. 

To  APERDONE,  v.  a.     To  pardon.    V.  Appar- 

DONE. 

APERT,  Appket,  adf.    Open,  avowed,  manifest. 

— '^  In  mare  appert  takin  of  traiste  and  hartliness 
in  time  cummyng,  scho  has,  be  the  avyse  of  the  saids 
thre  estates,  committit  to  the  said  Sir  Alexander's  kep- 
ing  our  said  soveryne  Lord  the  King,  hir  derrast  son, 
unto  the  time  of  his  age."  Agreement  between  the 
Q.  Dowager  and  the  Livingstons,  A.  1439-  Pinker- 
ton's  Hist.  Scot.  i.  514. 

The  word  here  seems  allied  to  Lat.  appert-us,  open. 
It  corresponds  to  the  Fr.  impers.  v.  //  appert,  it  is  ap- 
parent, it  is  manifest. 
A  PERTHE,  Aperte,  ttdv.     Openly,  avowedly. 

''  The  said  William  Boyde  band»  &  oblist,  &  swore, 
that  in  t3rme  tocum  he  sail  nocht  entermet  with  the 
landis  nor  gudis  pertening  to  the  said  abbot  &  con- 
iient — ^nor  sail  nocht  vex  nor  truble  thaim  nor  thair 
seruandis  in  tyme  to  cum  be  him  self  nor  nane  vtheris 
that  he  may  let  in  preve  nor  in  a  perUie,  but  fraude  or 
gile,  in  the  pesable  broukin  &  joysing  of  thair  said 
landis."     Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1479>  ?•  46. 

In  another  place  the  phraseology  is—*''  bathe  in 
priua  &  aperte."    Ibid.  A.  1488,  p.  121. 

This  ought  evidently  to  be  one  "word.     But  in  the 
MSS.  whence  these  acts  are  printed,  words  are  oflen  * 
divided  in  a  similar  manner^  as  our  lord  for  ouerhrd,  a 
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have  for  above,  above.  Act  Dom.  Cone  p.  70^  &;c.  The 
phrase  in  preve  nor  in  cmerthe,  certainly  signifies,  *'  in 
private  or  openly;"  Fr.  pnV  privily,  apert  open. 
Aperthe,  indeed,  more  immediately  resembles  Lat. 
aperU,  openly. 

APLACE,  adv.  Conveying  the  idea  that  one  is 
present,  as  opposed  to  that  of  his  being  absent ; 
as,  "  He^s  better  awa  nor  aplace^  i.  e.  it  is  bet- 
ter that  he  should  be  absent  tnan  present,  Clydes. 
softened  probably  from^  Fr.  en  places  in  any  par- 
ticular place. 
To  APPARDONE,  Apeedone,  v.  a.  To  for- 
give, to  pardon. 

"  Ye  man  appardone  me  gif  I  say  that  ye  ar  rather 
blindit  than  thay."     Nicol  Bume;  F.  111.  b. 

"  My  shepe  heare  my  voice,  &c.  And  therefore  if 
that  any  multitude  vnder  the  title  of  the  kirk,  will  ob- 
trude, vnto  vs,  any  doctrine  necessar  to  be  beleued  to 
our  saluation,  and  bringeth  not  for  the  same  the  ex- 
pres  worde  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  his  apostles,  &c  men 
must  aperdone  me,  althogh  I  acknowledge  it  not  to  be 
the  kirk  of  God."  Knox,  Reasoning  with  Crosra- 
guell,  C.  i.  b*  • 

To  APPELL,  V.  a.     To  challenge. 

'^  There  were  many  Southland  men  that  appelled 
other  in  barrace,  to  fight  before  the  king  to  the  dead, 
for  certain  crimes  of  lese  majesty."  Pitscottie,  p.  284. 
Edit.  1768. 

The  word,  as  here  used,  obviously  includes  the  sense 
of  L.  B.  appeU^arcy  accusare ;  appeUum,  in  jus  vocatio, 
accusatio.    Fr.  appel-er,  to  accuse,  to  impeach. 
To  APPELL,  V.  n.     To  cease  to  rain,  Ayrs* 

This  seems  to  differ  merely  in  the  sound  given  to 
the  vowels  from  Uppil,  q.  v. 

APPEN  FURTH,  the  free  air ;  q.  an  open  expo- 
sure, Clydes. 

''  The  lassie  and  I  bure  her  to  the  appenfurth,  an' 
had  hardly  won  to  the  lone,  whan  down  cam  the  wea- 
rifou  milkhouse."     Edin.  Mag.  Dec.  1818,  p.  503. 

APPERANDE,    Appeaband,  a^.     Apparent. 

Aperandy  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1521. 
Apperande,  used  as  a  s,  for  apparent  heir. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Hammiltoun  apperande  of  Preistis- 
field,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  564. 

."  There  was  killed — of  chief  men— the  laird  of 
Glencaddel,  elder;  M'Dougall,  appearand  of  Kara." 
&c.     Spalding,  ii.  27 1. 
Apperanlie,  adv.    Apparently. 

''  And  quhan  ye  ar  glad  to  know,  quhat  ye  sould 
impung,  apperanlie  that  sould  be  na  newingis  to  you.*' 
Ressoning  betuix  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  D.  ii.  a. 
APPILCARIE,  s. 

This  is  a  word  communicated  to  me,  as  used  in  old 
songs  of  the  South  of  S.,  although  the  meaning  is  lost 
*'  I  bocht  my  love  an  apilcarie." 
"  He  hecht  his  winsome  Mary 
A  tree-trow  and  ane  apHcarie" 
APPILLIS,  s.  pi 

Jerusalem  as  appillis  lay  in  help ; 
But  thou,  gude  Lord,  ryse  vp,  and  nae  mair 
sleepe.      Ps.  77-   Poems  l6th  Century,  p.  108. 
Rendered  **  apples"  in  Gl.     But  as  it  seems  singu- 
lar that  such  a  metaphor  should  be  introduced  with- 
out the  slightest  ground  from  the  text,  strange  as  these 
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BaUats  are;  I  suspect  that  the  writer  uses  this  wor4, 
to  avoid  repetition,  borrowing  it  from  Fr.  appHer,  "  to 
heape,  or  pile,  together ;"  Cotgr. 
To  APPIN,  V.  a.  To  open,  S.  O.  Gl:  Surv.  Ayrs, 
APPLERINGIE,  s.     Southernwood.]     Add; 

"  The  window-^looked  into  a  small  garden,  rank 
with  appieringy,  and  other  fragrant  herbs."  Sir  A. 
Wylie,  i.  44. 

*'  Would  you  like  some  slips  o£  appleringy,  or  tansy, 
or  thyme  ?"     Petticoat  Tales>  i.  240. 
APPLIABLE,  adj.     Pliant  in  temper. 
—So  gentill  in  all  his  Qiir  ?"]  gestis,  md  appSable,-^ 
That  all  that  saw  hir  saw  thay  luvit  hir  as  thair  lyfe. 

CaUceUAe  Saw,  v.  562. 
APPONIT. 

-— '^  He,  for  himselfe  and  the  remanent  of  the  pre- 
lates, being  present,  as  ane  of  the  three  estatis  of  the 
said  parliament,  dissassentit  therto  eimpliciter :  hot  op* 
panil  thaim  therto,  unto  the  tyme  that  ane  provinaal 
Counsel  might  be  had  of  all  the  clergy  of  this  realm." 
Keith's  Hist.  p.  87. 

This  is  an  error,  for  opponit,  opposed,  as  in  Acts  of 
Pari.  V.  ii.  «5,  Edin.  1814. 

APPOSI T, /lar/.  »a.    Disposed,  willing;  Aberd. 

Reg.  A.  I56O9  V.  £4.    Lat.  appoeitJuSy  apt,  fit. 
To  APPRISE,  V.  a:    To  approve ;  used  as  sig- 
nifying a  preference. 

^*  This  last  opinioun  was  apprisit."  Bellend.  Cron. 
B.  vi.  c.  19. 

Hanc  sententiam  veluti  altera  paiiorem,  contracta 
multitudo  sequuta.     Boeth. 

O.  Fr.  apret'ier,  aprie^ier,  evaluer,  estimer,  Roque- 
fort ;  Lat.  apprei'iare, 
Apprisit,  part  pa.     Valued,  prized. 

*^  Amang  all  his  memoriall  worlds  ane  thing  was 
maist  apprisit,  that — ^he  was  sett  na  les  to  defend  pece, 
than  to  defend  his  realme."  Bellenden's  T.  Liv.  p.  37. 
Apprising,  s.     Esteem,  value. 

''  The  Romans, — ^war  gretely  inilammit,  that  na 
werkiswar  done  be  thame  wourthy  to  have  apprising" 
Ibid.  p.  294. 
APPROCHEAND,  part.  pa.     Proximate,  in  the 

vicinity. 

''  Now  wes  the  pepill  and  power  of  Rome  sa  Strang, 
—that  it  wes  equale,  in  glore  of  armes,  to  ony  town 
approcheand."  Bellend.  T.  Livius,  p.  17-  Cuilibet^- 
niiimarum  civitatum,  Lat. 

To  APPROPRE,  Appropir,  v.  a.     To  appro- 
priate. 

— "  To  preif  that  Andro  Lokart  of  the  Bar  apprih 
pris  and  occupiis  thre  akir  of  land, — with  the  mare  to 
nts  vse,''  &c.  Act.  Audit.  A.  1489>  p*  146.  Appropir, 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  15S8. 

Fr.  appropr'ier,  id. 
APPUY,  s.     Support. 

'^  What  appuy,  or  of  whom  shall  she  have,  being 
forsaken  of  her  own  and  old  friends?"  Lett.  Lethin^ 
ton,  Keith's  Hist.  p.  233. 

Fr.  id.  '^  a  stay,  buttresse,  prop^  rest,  or  thing  to 
lean  on ;"  Cotgr. 
To  APUNCT,  Appuxct,  v.  n.    To  settle. 

''  It  is  apuncUt  &  accordit  betwix  William  Coluile 
— &  Robert  Charteris, — that  the  said  William  and  Ro- 
bert sail  conveyne  &  met  one  the  morne  efter  Sanct* 
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androM  day  nixt  to  cum/'  &c  Act  Dom.  Cone  A. 
1488,  p.  98.  Apjrnnetk,  AcU  Ja.  III.  1485,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  170. 

L.  B.  mpgmneiuare,  notidne  noimihil  diveraa  pro  Pa- 
ciaci,  convenire.  Pactum  articulis  6ea  punctit  dittino- 
ttim  facere. 
Appunctuam BVT,  s»     A  eonventioB  or  agreement 

with  specification  of  certain  terms. 

"  Ratifijs  and  appreuis  the  contract  and  appuncitu^ 
mati  maide  hetuix  Archihalde  Douglas  Thesaurer— 
and  James  Achisoune  goldsmyth  maister  cunyeour, 
tuicfaing  the  stryking  &  prenting  of  money,  gold,  and 
siluer;  in  all  puncHs  8c  artidis  eftir  the  form  and  te- 
nenour  of  the  said  oontraet"  Acts  Ja.  V.  1526,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  810. 

'^  Johnne  Ballentjoie  secretare  to  the  Erie  of  An^ 
gnss— gaif  in  certane  offiris  in  writing,  quhilkls  eon* 
cemit  grace  and  appmnciuametU"    lb.  p.  824. 

L.  B.  oppunctuameHt'Um,  pactum   vel  conventum 
pundis  articulis  sive  capituUs  distinctum;  DuCange. 
To  APPURCHASE,  v,  a.    To  obtain,  to  procure. 

*'  The  said  James  Hamilton  being  advertised  by  his 
eame.  Bishop  James  Kennedy,  <^  the  king's  good  mind 
and  favour  towards  him,  which  he  appturckased  by  bis 
moyen,  shewing  to  him,"  8(C.  Pitsoottie,  Ed.  1728, 
p.  53. 
ARAYNE,  vart.  pa.    Arrayed. 

Eftir  thame  mydlit  samin  went  araym 
The  vthir  Troyania  and  folkis  Italiane. 

Doug.  Firg.  470.  £1. 

O.  Fr.  arrayif  id. 
ARBROATH  PIPPIN,  the  name  of  an  apple» 

S.     V.  OsLiN  Pippin. 
ARBY,«.     The  Sea^gilliflower,  Orkn. 

''  The  Sea^gilliflower,  or  Thrift,  (statioe  armeria), 
wdl  known  in  Orkney  by  the  name  of  Arhy^  coven 
the  shores.  Formerly  its  thick  tuberous  roots,  sliced 
and  boiled  with  milk,  were  highly  prised  in  Orkney 
as  a  remedy  in  pulmonary  consumption."  NeiU's  Tour, 
p.  68,  59.  V.  also  Wallace's  Orkn.  p.  67. 
ARCHIE,  s.   The  abbreviation  o(  Archibald,  S. 

«^  Archie  Home,"  Acts  1585,  iii.  891. 

ARCHIEDENE,  s.    Archdeacon:    Lat.  archu 

diacon^us. 

«-''  His  hienes,  &c.  confermis  the  lettres  of  dimis- 
aioun,  resignatioun,  and  ouergiving  maid  be  vmquhill 
George  archiedene  principall  of  Sanctandrois,"  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  VI,  1587,  Ed.  1814,  p.  506. 

ARCHILAGH,   Archilogh,  ^Abchilowe,  fch 

hard),  s.     The  return,  which  one,  who  has  been 

treated  in  an  inn  or  tavern,  sometimes  reckons 

himself  bound  in  honour  to  make  to  the  oom« 

pany.    When  he  calls  for  his  bottle,  he  is  said  to 

^ve  them  his  archilagh.  Loth.  South  of  S. 

*^  I  propose  that  this  good  little  gentleman,  that 

seems  sair  fourfoughen,  as  I  may  say,  in  this  tuilyie, 

shall  send  for  a  tass  o'  brandy,  and  111  pay  for  ano- 

Cher,  by  way  of  archilowe^  and  then  we'll  birl  our  haw* 

bees  a'  round  about,  like  brethren."    Rob  Roy,  iii.  25. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  this  (like  many  other 

proverbial  or  provincial  designations)  has  originated 

from  some  good  fellow  of  the  name  of  Archibald  Loch, 

who  would  never  leave  his  company  while  he  had  rea« 
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son  to  reckoA  himself  a  debtor  to  Amn,  eft  without 
giving  them  something  in  return.  But  the  term  does 
not  imply  the  idea  of  a  full  equivalent. 

I  am  indebted,  however,  to  a  literary  friend  for  sug- 
gesting, that  it  is  from  Belg.  her  again,  and  eelag,  Teut. 
ghelaeghy  shot,  share,  club ;  q.  a  return  of  entertain- 
ment,  a  second  club  as  repaying  the  former.  V.  Law* 
IN,  Laugh. 

Or,  as  it  has  been  a  common  custom,  from  time  im* 
memorial,  for  the  host  to  give  a  gratuitous  bottle  or 
glass  to  a  party  to  whom  he  reckons  himself  much  in« 
debted,  the  term  may  be  q.  heeresgdach,  the  master 
or  landlord's  club  or  shot. 

Abchnes,  ^.    Reluctance,  backwardness.]   Add; 
S.  Obliquel^)  used  for  niggardliness,  q.  reluctance 

to  part  with  any  thing. 

For  archness,  to  had  in  a  grote> 
He  had  no  will  to  fie  a  bote. 

Legend  Bp.  Si  Androis,  p.  3S3. 

ARCHPREISTIIIE,  Akchipbestrie,  *.    1.  A 

dignity  in  collegiate  churches  during  Uie  time  of 

popery. 

''  Grantit-— with  consent  of  vmquhill  George  erle 
of  Dumbar,— vndoubtitpatroneof  thesaid  archpreistrie 
and  colledge  kirk  of  Dumbar,"  ^Sec  Acts  Cha.  I.  £d. 
1814,  V.  613. 

Here  the  arcfapriest  was  under  the  dean,  and  supe- 
rior  to  eight  prebendaries.   L.  B.  archMpresbyteri  deinde 
dicti^  qui  hodie  Decam  rurales,  archidiaconis  subjecti ; 
Du  Can^. 
S.  Used  as  synon.  with  vicarage. 

-— ''  The  denrie  of  Dunbar,  including  the  personage 
and  vicarage  of  the  parochin  of  Quhittengem ;  the  ar" 
chiprestrie  ar  vicarage  of  Dunbar,  including  all  thekirk« 
landis  and  teyndis  vseit  8c  wont  of  all  and  haill  the  pa« 
rochin  of  Dunbar."  Acts  Ja.  VL  l606,  Ed.  1814,  p.293. 

Dunbar  was  a  collegiate  church,  consisting  of  a  dean, 
an  archpriest,  and  eighteen  canons.  It  was  founded  by 
Patrick,  Earl  of  March,  A.  1342.  In  Bagimont's  Roll, 
it  was  rated  in  this  ratio;  Decanatus  de  Dunbar,  £l3. 6. 
Archiepresbyterus,£8.  &c.  V.  Chalmers's  Caled.  ii.  51 1* 

This  arch-priest,  it  appears,  was  next  in  rank  to  the 
dean,  and  superior  to  all  the  canons. 

Fr.  arche-prestre,  a  head-priest.  L.B.  archipreshyter. 
In  a  more  early  period,  the  arch-priests,  in  a  cathedral 
church,  acted  as  vicars  to  the  bishop.     They  were  af« 
terwards  the  same  with  rural  deans,    V.  Du  Cange. 
ARE,  s.    An  heir. 

*'  The  said  Gawin  denyit  that  he  wes  are  to  his  said 
grantschir,"  8cc    Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1494,  p.  368. 
V.  Air. 
AREIRD,  adf.    Rendered  in  61.  ^*  destractkmy 

confusion.^ 

Thocht  heuin  and  eird  suld  ga  areird. 
Thy  word  sail  stand  fast  and  perfyte. 

Poems  qflhe  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  54. 

It  is  evidently  the  same  with  Areir,  q.  v.  To  ea  areir, 
is  merely  to  go  backward,  metaph.  to  go  to  cusorder. 
To  AREISTy  Abbeist,  v.  a.     To  stop,  to  stay; 

Fr.  arest^er  id.     Doug,  Virg. 
Abeist,  s.     But  areigty  forthwith,  without  delay. 
Said  Jupiter ;  and  Mercury,  but  areist, 
Dressit  to  obey  his  grete  faderis  behest. 

Doug.  Firg.  108.  7- 
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ARE  MORROW,  early  in  the  morning.  V.  Aib, 

adv. 
To  AREND,  V,  n.     To  rear ;  a  term  applied  to 
a  horse,  when  he  throws  back  his  forepart,  and 
stands  on  his  hinder  legs,  Fife. 
The  crune  of  the  bluiter, 

Wi'  the  glare  of  wisp's  licht, 
Pat  Rob  in  a  flutter. 

An*  the  horse  in  a  fricht. 
He  arenditj  he  stendit. 

He  Hang  an'  he  faim'd,  &c.     MS.  Poem* 
O.  Fr.  arriensy  backward;  Roquef.  vo.  Arrere;  or 
jtrann^er,  rompre  les  reins,  from  renes,  ibid. 
ARENT,  s.     Contraction  for  annual  rent 

"  Everie  man  should  pay  the  tent  pairt  of  his  year- 
lie  rent,  alsweill'to  burgh  as  landward. — Ordanit  that 
the  moneyes,  or  arent,  or  lyfrent  shall  beare  ane  equall 
and  proportionall  burding  with  the  saidis  rentis,  trade, 
and  housemailHs."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  311. 
ARER,  s.     An  heir ;  areris^  heirs. 

"  The  lords — decretis^-all  &  hale  the  saidis  landis 
of  Mekle  Arnage — to  be  broikit  &  joisit  be  the  said 
Henrj  8c  his  areris  alss  frely*as  he  did  before  the  mak- 
ing of  the  saidis  evidentis."  Act.  Audit.  A.  1488,  p.  126. 
— .''  That  the  lard  of  Vchiltre  &  his  areris  suld  wer- 
rand  him  the  tak  of  the  saidis  landis  for  all  the  dais  of 
his  lif,  eftir  the  forme  of  his  lettrez  of  tak  maid  thar- 
apone."     Ibid.  p.  127. 

Apparently  corr.  from  L.  B.  haereditar^ius,  id. 

To  ARGLE-BARGLE,  v.  n.    To  contend.    Jr~ 

gieJ}argie,  Fife.]  Add; 

"  She  told  me  she  wadna  want  the  meal  till  Monday, 
and  I'll  stand  to  it."  '  Dinna  gang  to  argle-hargle  wi* 
me/  said  the  miller  in  a  rage."  Petticoat  Tales,  i,  212. 

*'  Weel,  weel,"  said  the  laird,  '  dinna  let  us  argol- 
bargol  about  it ;  entail  your  own  property  as  ye  will, 
mine  shall  be  on  the  second  son."     The  Entail,  i.  5S. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Gael,  iorghail,  iorguil,  denotes 
strife,  a  tumult,  a  quarrel. 
Argol-Bargolous,  adf.   Quarrelsome,  contentious 

about  trifles,  Ayrs, 

"No  doubt  his  argoZ-ftar^ot/^disposition  was  an  inhe- 
ritance accumulated  with  his  other  conquest  of  wealth 
from  tlie  mannerless  Yankies."  The  Provost,  p.  194. 
ARGOSEEN,  s.     The  lamprey,  according  to  old 

people,  Ayra. ;  q.  having  the  een  or  eyes  oi  Argus.. 
ARGUESIN,^.  The  lieutenant  of  a  galley,]  Add; 

Allied  to  this  is  A.  Bor.  "  argosies,  ships ;"  Grose. 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  ancient  word.  There  has 
probably  been  an  O.  Fr.  term,  signifying  a  ship,  near- 
ly of  the  same  form  with  that  still  used  in  the  North 
of  E.  For  L.  B.  argis  occurs  in  the  same  sense.  It 
is  used  by  Gregor.  Turon.  Argis  baud  modica  mer- 
cibus  referta  per  Ligerim  vehebatur.  It  had  occurred 
to  me  that  the  name  had  probably  originated  from  the 
celebrated  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts,  in  which 
Jason  sailed  to  get  possession  of  the  golden  fleece. 
And  I  find  that  this  very  idea  is  thrown  out  by  Du 
Cange.  The  word  may  have  been  introduced  into 
France  by  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  were  a  Greek  colony. 
•ARGUMENT,  s.     A  piece  of  English,  dictated 

to  boys  at  school,  to  be  turned  into  Latin ;  the 

subject  of  a  version,  Aberd. 
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ARIT,  pret.     Tilled,  eared.    V.  Ar,  Are,  v. 
ARK.     Meal-arit,  s.     A  large  chest  for  holding 
meal  for  a  family  on  a  farm,  S. 
"  A'  the  meal-gimels  i'  the  country  wadna  stand  it, 
let  abee  the  wee  bit  meal^ark  o'  Chapelhope."    Brow- 
nie of  Bodsbeck,  i.  12. 

ARLES,  Arlisfennie,  &c.  s.  An  earnest.]  Add; 
"  Thy  hart  may  be  blyth  for  wordly  thinges,  because 
thou  art  an  earthlie  bodie.  A  king  may  rejoyce  in  a 
kingdome,  &c.  but  if  they  be  not  taine  out  of  God's 
handes,  as  arlespennies  of  heauenly  and  spirituall  be-^ 
neiites,  the  spirite  of  Christ  shall  not  rejoice  in  thee." 
-Rollock  on  1  Thes.  p.  300,  301. 

f'  Paul  sales  in  another  place,  that  the  spirit  is  giv- 
en thee  as  an  arlespenny  of  thy  saluation.-^**Thou  loses 
die  arlespennie  if  thou  make  him  sad."  Ibid.  p.  317. 
ARMING,  8.     Ermine.     L.  B.  armin-eaj  id. 

"  Item  ane  pair  of  wyd  slevis  of  arming  flypand  bak- 
ward  with  the  bordour  of  the  same."  Coll.  Invento- 
ries, A.  1561,  p.  128. 

ARMLESS,  adf.     Unarmed,  destitute  of  warlike 
weapons. 

"  The  Oldtown  people — came  all  running — with 
some  few  muskets  and  hagbutts,  others  with  a  rusty 
sword,  others  with  an  headless  spear.  The  laird  of 
Craigievar  took  up  all  both  good  and  bad,  and  divided 
them  among  his  own  armless  soldiers."  Spalding's 
Troubles,  i.  l60,  l6l, 
ARMONY,  s.     Harmony. 

Dirk  bene  my  muse  with  dolorous  armony. 

Doug.  Virg.  Prol.  S%.  5. 
ARMOSIE,  adj. 

''  Ane  lang  lows  gowne  of  blak  armosie  taffetie  with  a 
pasment  of  gold  about  it."  Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  219.- 
Fr.  armmsin  itself  signifies  taffeta.  It  is  defined  in 
Diet  Trev.  as  a  species  of  taffeta  which  comes  front 
Italy  and  Lyons.  Huet  says  that  armoisin  is  for  ormnH,^ 
sin,  because  it  came  originally  from  the  isle  of  Ormus* 
This,  then,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  "  Ormaise 
taffatis."  Chalm.  Mary.  V.  Ormaise. 
ARN,^.     The  alder.]     Add; 

Heb.  ^I'lK,  aran,  is  the  name  given  to  the  wild  ash 
tree  with  broad  leaves ;  Lat.  orn-us,  Fr.  erene, 
ARNOT,  s.  Ley  [lea]  Arnot^  a  stone  lying  in  the 

field,  Aberd.  q,  earth-knot  ? 
ARNOT,  s.     The  shrimp,  a  fish ;  Aberd. 
ARNUT,  ^.     Earthnut.]     Add; 

"  Tall  Oat-Grass,  Anglis.  Swines  Amuts  or  Earth* 
Nuts,  Scotis."     Lightfoot,  p.  105. 

"  Had  this  husbandry  been  general  in  the  dear  years, 
the  poor  had  not  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  liv- 
ing on  Arnots,  Myles,  or  the  like."  Maxwell's  Sel. 
Trans,  p.  226. 

Jurnut,   id.  A.  Bor.  Ray.    ^  Harenut,  earthnut;" 
Thoresby,  Rajr's  Lett.  p.  329.     Teut  aerdnoot,  id. 
AROYNT  thee^  O.  E.  Shakespear.   For  a  conjee- 

tare  as  to  the  origin,  V.  Runt,  v. 
ARON,  8.     The  plant  called  Wakerobin,  or  Cuc- 
kooVpint,  Arum    maculatum,    Linn^  Teviotd. 
Sw.  Arons-oert^  id» 
ARORYS,  8.  pi     Errors ;  Aberd.  Reg. 
AROUM E,  adv.  At  a  distance,  so  as  to  make  way^ 
The  geaunt  aroume  he  stode. — 

Sir  Trislrem,  p.  144* 
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•   A.  S.  rume  late,  or  rather  imm  loeus ;  on  rum. 
ARRAYED,  parL  adj,    A  term  applied  to  a  mare 

when  in  season,  Fife. 

This  seems  merely  the  E.  term  used  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  q.  '*  in  order." 
ARRANGE,  s.     Arrangement.     . 

''  In  the  first  the  arrange  to  be  maid  at  lenthe  an- 
suerande  to  the  king  of  Inglandis  first  writtingis,  and 
all  vtheris  in  schort  and  breif,  &c.     Acts  Mary  1542, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  412, 
ARRAS,  Aruess,  s.  The  angular  edge  of  a  stone, 

locf,  or  beam,  Loth. 

"  The  rebbits  of  that  window  would  hae  look't  bet- 
ter, gin  the  mason  had  ta'en  aff  the  arras"  "  Thai 
jainbs  would  have  been  as  handsome,  and  would  hae 
been  safer  for  the  bairns,  if  the  arress  had  been  tane 
aff,"  i.  e.  if  the  sharp  edge  had  been  hewed  off. 
ARRET), parti  a^.     Scarred,  &c.J  Add; 

Isl.  aerr-a  cicatrices  facere,  vulnera  mfligere;  Verel. 

ARREIR,  adv.     Backward.     To  ryn  arreir,  ra- 
pidly to  take  a  retrograde  course. 
Than  did  my  purpose  ryn  arreir, 
The  quhilk  war  langsum  till  declair. 

hyndsaifi  Complaint. 
Chauc.  arere,  id.  Fr.  arriere,  Lat  a  retro, 
ARROW,  ad;.     Averse,  reluctant,  Aberd. ;   the 

same  with  Arch,  Argh,  &c. 
—-An'  rogues  o'  Jews,  they  are  nae  arrow, 

Wi'  tricks  fu'  sly.      X).  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  116. 
♦ARSE,  s.     The  bottom,  or  hinder  part,  of  any 
thing ;  as,  a  sack-arse^  the  bottom  of  a  sack,  S. 
Arse-Burd  of  a  cart,  the  board  which  goes  behind 

and  shuts  it  in,  S. 
ARSE'-VERSE',  s.     A  sort  of  spell  used  to  pre- 
vent  the  house  from  fire,  or  as  an  antidote  to  Ar^ 
wn,  from  which  the  term  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived, Teviotd. 
Most  probably  borrowed  from  England. 

ARSELINS,  advr\    Add;  Also  used  as  an  adf. 
AnsELiNs  Coup,  the  act  of  falling  backwards  on  the 

hams,  Roxb. 
ART  and  JURE. 

'^  That  all  barronis  and  frehaldaris,  that  ar  of  sub- 
stance, put  thair  eldest  sonnis  and  airis  to  the  sculis 
fira  thai  be  aucht  or  nyne  yeiris  of  age,  and  till  remane 
at  the  grammer  sculis,  quhill  thai  be  competentlie 
foundit,  and  haue  perfite  Latyne ;  and  thareftir  to  re- 
mane thre  yeris  at  the  sculis  of  Art  and  Jure,  sua  that 
thai  may  haue  knawlege  and  vnderstanding  of  the 
lawis."     Acts  Ja.  IV.  1496,  Ed.  1814,  p.  288. 

This  phrase  evidently  respects  the  philosophical 
classes  and  jurisprudence.  Art,  however,  may  include 
grammatical  studies ;  as  the  phrase,  FacuUas  Artium, 
includes  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  V.  Du 
Cange,  vo.  Ars.  Jure  is  evidently  from  hat.  jus,'ris. 
ART  and  PART.     Col.  «.  1.  22,  for  iaw  r.  law. 

ARTALLIE,  Artaillie,  s.    Artillery. 

"  He— Caused  massones— big  ane  great  strenth, 
called  the  outward  blokhous,  and  gamisched  the  same 
with  artalUe,  pouder,  and  buUettis."  Pitscottie's  Cron. 
p.  310. 

"  Or  they  crfm  to  the  craigs  of  Corstorphine,  they 
heard  the  artaiiUe  ^hott  on  both  sides.'*    Ibid  p.  S26. 
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ARTATION,  «.    Excitement,  instigation.]  uJcU; 

— ^''  And  to  geif  thame  artatioune  to  invaid  nis  hie« 
nes,  that  thai  mychte  deceme  quhether  it  ware  maire 
ganand  to  fecht  with  him  or  desist  tharfra."    Acts  Ja« 
V.  1528,  Ed.  1814,  p.  827. 
ARTY,  AiRTiE,  adj.  Artful,  dextrous,  ingenious, 

Aberd.     Loth. 

Teut  uenUgh,  ingeniosus,  solers,  argutus ;  Dan.  ar- 
tig.  id.     Isl.  arhtg»r,  artifidosus. 
ARVAL,  Arvil-Supper,  9.     The  name  riven  to 

the  supper  or  entertainment  after  a  funeral,  in  the 

western  parts  of  Roxb. 
Arvitt^  a  funeral.    ArviU  Supper,  a  feast  made  at 

funerals.  North.  Grose. 

"  In  the  North  this  \jhe  funeral^  feast  is  called  an 
aiDal  or  arviUsupper ;  and  the  loaves  that  are  sometimes 
distributed  among  the  poor,  arvaUhread*'  Douce's 
Illustrations,  ii.  203. 

The  learned  writer  conjectures  that  arval  is  derived 
from  some  lost  Teut.  term  that  indicated  a  funeral  pile 
on  which  the  body  was  burned  in  times  of  Paganism ; 
as  Isl.  aerill  signifies  the  inside  of  an  oven.  But  arvcd 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Su.G.  arfod,  silicemium, 
convivium  funebre,  atque  ubi  cemebatnr  hsereditas,  cci« 
lebratum ;]  Ihre,  vo.  Arf,  p.  106.  It  has  evidently  ori- 
ginated from  the  drcmnstance  of  this  entertainment 
being  given  by  one  who  entered  on  the  possession  of 
an  inheritance ;  from  ar^hereditas,  and  oel  convivium, 
primarily  the  designation  of  the  beverage  which  we 
call  ale. 

Under  AarsmU  (vo.  Aar,  annus,  p.  51),  Ihre  re- 
marks that  funeral  rites  were  observed,  in  ihe  time  of 
Popery,  on  the  day  of  interment,  afterwards  on  the  se« 
venth  day,  then  on  the  thirtieth,  and  at  length,  if  it 
was  agreeable  to  the  heirs,  after  a  year  had  expired ; 
and  that  on  this  occasion,  the  relations  of  the  deceased 
divided  the  inheritance  among  them.  It  was  univer*- 
sally  understood,  indeed,  that  no  heir  had  a  right  to 
take  possession  of  his  inheritance,  before  giving  the 
arval  or  funeral  feast. 

Ihre  also  observes,  that  the  rites  of  the  thirtieth  day 
were  called  traetiugund,  i.  e.  literally,  three  decades, 
and  maanodsmot,  from  maanad  a  month,  and  mot  time. 
As  the  latter  term  is  obviously  analogous  to  O.  £. 
monthis  mind,  (Su.G.  maanads-motsoel),  perhaps  in  the 
correspondent  term  Traetiugund  we  have  something 
that  may  throw  light  on  our  Trental.  May  it  not  inti- 
mate, that  the  thirty  masses,  indicated  bv  this  term, 
were  said  on  thirty  successive  days  terminating  with 
the  month's  mind,  or  funeral  feast  celebrated  thirty  days 
after  death? 

The  term  arval  may  have  been  left  in  the  North  of 
E.  by  the  Danes  (who  write  it  atfw-oel).  For  although 
A.  S.yr/ denotes  an  inheritance,  I  see  no  vestige  of 
the  composite  word  in  this  language.  Isl.  effe  is  synon. 
with  arval;  Parentalia;  ad  drekkia  erfi,  convivando 
parentare  defunctis;  G.  Andr.  p.  15,  I6. 

Wormius  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  Arffueoel, 
"  a  solemn  feast,  which  kings  and  nobles  celebrated  in 
honour  of  a  deceased  parent,  when  they  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom  or  inheritance.  For,"  he  adds,  *'  it  was 
not  permitted  to  any  one  to  succeed  to  the  deceased, 
unless  he  first  received  the  nobles  and  his  friends  to  a 
feast  of  this  description.  One  thing  principally  attend- 
ed to  on  this  occasion,  was  that,  in  honour  of  the  de- 


ASH 


ASK 


AmeC,  the  Mr  ttldiig  the  lead,  vast  bowls  wete  drunk, 
and  Ma  sneceMor  bmmd  hiinaelf  by  a  vow  to  perform 
MmieiiicmorableachievcnBeiit"  Moiiiun.Danic.p.36^7. 
ASCENSE,  &     Asceat;  Lat.  a#crf»^. 
This  isope  [liyssop]  it  homilitiey 
Right  law  intill  asetnse. 

Poems  l6ih  Cent,  p.  114. 
ASCHET,  s.     A  large  flat  plate.}     Add  ; 

It  is  most  probable  that  Fr.  oisktie  ia  of  Goth,  ori- 
fin,  and  that  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  Franks. 
For  IsL  atk'-r  and  Su.G.  ask,  denote  a  vesseL  Thus 
IsL  kemu  ask  is  expl. ;  Vasculum  in  quo  butynim  as- 
servatur^  VereL  It  is  translated  by  Sw.  byUa,  a  pail. 
Ihre  renders  ask  pyxis ;  giving  Mod.  Sax.  ascher  as 
synon. 
To  ASCRIVE,  AscBiUBy  Asckyve,  v.  o.    1.  To 

ascribe. 

"  Albeit  this  word  be  common  to  both,  yet  most 
properly  it  is  ascriued  to  the  bodies  of  the  godly."  Rol- 
tock  on  1  Thee.  p.  £09* 
ft.  To  reckon,  to  account. 

'^--"  His  foirsaid  farder  intromissiouni<->salbe  asety* 
vii  in  payment  and  satisfactioun  of  his  principaU  soumes 
pro  tanto."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1631,  £d.  18U,  p.  609. 

Bannatyne  writes  askryve.  Trans,  p.  286. 

Fr.  adscrire,  "  to  enroll  register,  account,  reckon 
among  others ;"  Cotgr. 
ASEE,  a.   The  angle  contained  between  the  beam 

and  the  handle^  on  the  hinder  aide  of  a  plough^ 

Orkn. ;  synon.  Nick. 

IsL  as  signifies  a  beam;  trabs,  also pertica.  Ee  per- 
haps is  q.  E.  eye,  "  the  eye  of  the  beam."     In  Dan. 
this  would  be  aas-ok,  in  IsL  aas-auga. 
Asshole,  3,  1.    The  place  for  receiving  the  ashes^ 

be.  j    V.  under  As,  Ass,  &c.     Add ; 
S.  A  round  excavation  in  the  ^und  out  of  doors, 

into  which  the  ashes  are  carried  from  the  hearth ; 

Meams. 

Lancash.  esshoie,  ashole,  id.  Tim  Bobbins. 
ASHIEPATTLE,  s.    A  nedected  child,  Shetl. 

IsL  fMi^^i  signifies  puerulus;  Haldorson.  As  aska  is 
cinis,  what  if  the  term  denote  a  child  allowed  to  lie 
among  ashes  f  Sittia  or  Uggia  i  asku,  to  sit  or  lie  among 
the  ashes,  was  a  phrase  used  by  the  ancient  Goths,  ex- 
pressive of  great  contempt.  Ask^,  used  as  a  single 
designation,  had  a  similar  meaning,  qui  cineribus 
oppeidit ;  Ihre.  This  kind  of  phraseology  evidently 
originated  from  their  having  so  low  an  estimate  of 
an  unwarlike  life,  or  peaceful  death.  V.  Strab- 
Dba'Th 
ASHYPET,  a4f.    Employed  in  the  lowest  kiu 

chen  work,  Ayrs. 

"  When  I  reached  Mrs.  Damask's  house,  she  was 
gone  to  bed,  and  nobody  to  let  me  in,  dripping  wet  as 
I  was,  but  an  ashypet  lassie  that  helps  her  for  a  ser- 
vant"    Steamboat,  p.  859.     V.  Assiepbt. 
ASH-KEYS,  s.  pi.     The  name  given  to  the  seed- 

vessels  of  the  aah,  S. ;  also  AslienJcey. 

"  The  gold  is  shelled  down  when  you  command,  as 
fast  as  I  have  seen  the  ash-keys  fkll  in  a  frosty  morning 
in  October."    Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  141. 

Beid  writes  it  Hofes^  ^'  The  several  wayes  of  increas- 
ing them  are,  first  by  seeds,  kyes,  kemells,  nuts,  stones." 
Scots  Crardencr,  p.  55. 
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"  The  Ash,  only  raised  by  the  seed,  called  the  Ashen^ 
%."    E.  Haddington,  Forest  Trees,  p.  12. 

"  It  is  raised  from  the  key,  as  the  ash,"  &c  lb.  p.  1(J. 

Culver^keys,  the  keys  or  seeds  of  an  ash-tree,  Kent; 
Grose ;  q.  Do  they  derive  their  names  from  culver,  a 
pigeon? 

ASHLAR,  a^.     Hewn  and  polished,  applied  to 

stones^  S. 

*'  Dr.  Guild  goes  on  most  maliciously,  and  causes 
cast  down  the  stately  wall  standing  within  the  bishop's 
close,  curiously  buMedwith  hewn  stone,  and  «^  brake 
down  the  ashlar  work  about  the  turrets,  &c"  Spal- 
ding, ii.  127. 

Johns,  gives  this,  although  without  any  example,  as 
an  £.  word,  but  expL  it  in  a  sense  quite  different  from 
that  in  which  it  is  used  in  S. ;  *'  Freestones  as  they 
come  out  of  the  quarry,  of  different  lengths,  breadths, 
and  thicknesses." 

Fr.  aisselle,  a  shingle,  q.  smoothed  like  a  shingle  } 

ASIDE,  s.     One  side.     Ich  asidcy  every  side. 
Swidie  meting  nas  never  made. 
With  sorwe,  on  ich  aside. 

Sir  Trisirem,  p.  17. 
Analogous  to  the  modem  phrase  ilka  side;  only  that 
a,  signifying  one,  is  conjoined  to  the  noun. 
Aside, /7r€p.     Beside,  at  the  side  of  another,  S. 
She  op't  the  door,  she  let  him  in. 

He  cuist  aside  his  dre^in'  plaidie ; 
"  Blaw  yoiur  warst,  ye  ram  an'  win', 
**  Since,  Maggie,  now  I'm  in  aside  ye." 

Tannahilts  Poems,  p.  153. 
It  seems  formed  q.  on  side,  like  E.  atvay. 

ASIL,  AsiL-TooTH,  s.     The  name  ^veh  to  the 

grinders,  or  denies  mdaresy  those  at  the  extre* 

mity  of  the  jaw,  Roxb.   AasaUTooth^  Lanarks. 

This  must  be  radically  the  same  with  Su.G.  oxtL 

For  oxeltand  denotes  a  grinder,  dens  molaris ;  Ihre. 

He  views  the  word  as  a  derivative  from  oie  bos,  tau* 

rus;  adding  this  query.  Is  it  because  they  most  nearly 

resemble  the  teeth  of  oxen  f    He  gives  A.  Bor.  oJfeL 

toUh  aa  synon.     But  Grose  writes  it  assU-doolk.    Ihre 

also  mentions  IsL  Jacksel,  id.    According  to  the  <Mrtho- 

graphy  of  G.  Ancb.  this  is  jaxL     He  derives  it  from 

jadl,  which  denotes  a  f^lure  of  the  teeth ;  although 

the  idea  is  directly  the  reverse.     Perhaps  the  origin 

is  J»\.jack-a  continue  ^tare. 

This  would  suggest  the  same  idea  with  the  Lat.  de- 
signation molaris,  as  referring  to  the  constant  action 
of  a  miln.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the 
Moes.G.  version  of  Mark  9.  42.  asilu  quaimus  is  used 
in  rendering  >40t  fuhiK*^,  a  mill-stone;  "  whence,"  says 
Junius,  "  I  conclude  that  the  Goths,  with  whom  asilu 
denotes  an  ass,  called  a  mill-stone  asilu  quaimus  in  imi» 
tation  of  the  Greeks,  by  whom  the  upper  mill-stone 
was  denominated  •»•«,  L  e.  the  ass."  Goth.  GL  Were 
we  certain  that  this  idea  were  well-founded,  assal 
would,  according  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  oldest 
Goth,  dialect,  be  equivalent  to  molaris,  or  grinder. 

ASEOY,  adv.  Asquint,  obliquely,  Eirkcudbrieht. 

This  has  the  same  fountain  with  £.  asketv  ;  Dan. 
skiaev,  Su.G.  skef,  obliquus,  from  the  inseparable  par- 
ticle ska,  sko,  denoting  disjunction. 
ASK,  9.     The  stake  to  which  a  cow  is  bound,  by 

a  rope  or  chab,  in  the  cow-house,  Caithn. 


ASS 

IflL  a»f  pertica ;  Su  G.  mai^  tignum^  trabf. 
*  To  ASK^  V.  a»    To  proclaim  two  persons  in  the 

parish  church,  in  oraer  to  marriage ;  to  publish 

the  bans,  Aberd.  Loth  ;  synon.  Cry. 

This  may  be  viewed  as  an  oblique  use  of  the  v.  as 
used  in  the  language  employed  in  the  formular}^  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  regard  to  the  solemnisa- 
tion of  marriage ;  as  a  certificate  must  be  produced 
bearing  that  the  bans  have  been  thrice  atked* 
ASLKY.     Horses  in  oJtley^  are  horses  belonging 

to  different  persons,  lent  from  one  to  another,  till 

each  person^s  land  be  ploughed ;  OrLn. 
ASPAIT,  ado.     In  flood,  Clydes. 

r  the  mirk  in  a  stound^  wi'  rairan'  sounds 

Aspail  the  river  rase. 
Marmaidcn  of  Cl^,  Edin.  Mag.  May  1820. 
ASPYNE,  s.l    Define  ;  Apparently  meant  to  de- 
note a  boat     Svbstiiutejor  etymon ; 

The  writer  having  said  that  their  boats  were  well 
feshtytf  this  might  seem,  to  signify  one  of  the  fasten- 
ings; Isl.  hespa,  Su.G.  haspe.  Germ,  hespe,  A.  S.  Aaepte, 
uncus,  sera ;  a  bar,  a  bolt,  a  hook,  £.  hasp;  which 
Wachter  traces  to  heh-en,  tenere.  The  term,  however^ 
should  perhaps  rather  be  understood  of  one  of  the 
boats  referred  to.  For  Teut.  kespinghe,  and  espinck^ 
signify  C3rmba,  a  small  boat  or  yawl ;  and  Sw.  etpmg, 
a  long  boat. 

To  ASPARE,  V.  a.     To  aspire ;  Aberd.  Reg. 
ASPOSIT,  paH.  pa.     Disposed. 

— ''  Evill  asponi  persones,"  L  e.  ill-disposed^  prone 
to  mischief.    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1565,  V.  m. 

This  term  is  quite  anomalous. 
ASSAI-TEKTH,*./)l  The  grinders.  V.  Asil. 
ASSASSINAT,  s.  An  assassin  ;  an  improper  use 

of  the  Fr.  word  denoting  the  act  of  murder. 

— '^  Haxton  of  Rathillet, — as  was  alledged,  was  one 
of  the  assassinaU  of  Bishop  Sharp."     Law's  Memori- 
alls,  p.  157- 
ASSEDAT,  pret.     Gave  in  lease. 

**  He  assedat  his  fisching,"  &c.    Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1545,  V.  19. 
AssEDATioN,  s.]  Dele  Assessment ;  and  subsHiiiU ; 

1.  A  lease,  a  term  still  commonly  used  in  our  legal 
deeds,  S. 

**  Ane  tak  and  assedatkun  is  not  sufiicient,  quhilk 
wantis  the  yeirlie  dutie  quhilk  sould  be  payit  thair« 
foir,  or  the  date  or  witnessis."  Balfour's  Pract  p.  200. 

2.  The  act  of  letting  in  tease. 

Craig  (de  Feud.)  uses  L.  B.  assedaiio  for  a  lease. 
Carpentier  expL  assidatio,  annuae  pensionis  assig- 
natio. 

ASSIE,  adj.  Abounding  with  ashes.  Loth.  V.  As, 

Ass. 
ASSIEPET,  s.  A  dirty  little  creature ;  synon. 
with  Skodgiey  Roxb. ;  q.  one  that  is  constantly 
soiled  with  ass  or  ashes,  like  a  pet  that  lies  about 
the  ingle^ide.  V.  Ashypet  and  Ashiepattle. 
To  ASSIG,  V.  n. 

One  is  said  to  "  dssig  him  ane  sufficient  nychtbour." 
Aberd.  Reg.  MS. 

This  is  probably  an  error  for  Assign.  If  not,  it  may 
be  firom  O.  Fr.  asseg-ier  faire  asseoir,  poser,  placer, 
Roquef. ;  q.  ''  set  down  beside  him." 
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AST 

To  ASSIN6,  V.  a.     To  assign. 

''  Quhilk  day  thai  assing  for  the  tazatioun/'  he. 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  15. 
To  ASSYTH,  V.  a.    To  make  a  oompensatioiL] 

Add; 

This  V.  is  still  commonly  used  in  our  courts  of  law, 
as  denoting  satisfaction  for  an  injury  done  to  any  party. 
To  ASSOILYIE,  v.  a.     8.  Used  improperly,  in 

relation  to  the  response  of  an  oracle.]     Insert^ 

after  the  quotation  from  Doug.  Virg. ; 

It  occurs  in  a  similar  sense  in  O.  £.  ''  I  mssoyle  a 
harde  questyon,  QFr.3  Je  souls. — Assoyle  me  my  ques- 

Siron,  and  I  shall  gyue  the  a  payre  of  hosen :  Souls  ma 
emande,"  &c.  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  £  154,  a.  "  He  hath  put 
forthe  a  questyon  whiche  no  man  can  assoylt  him :  II 
a  icy  propose  vne  question  que  nul  icy  ne  peult  aa* 
souldxe."  Ibid.  £  327,  b. 
Insert,  as  sense 

6.  Also  used  improperly,  as  signifyiiur  to  unriddle. 
*'  Of  thee  may  bee  put  out  a  riddle.  What  is  it  which 
hauing  three  feete,  walketh  with  one  foote  into  its 
hand  ?  I  shall  assoile  it ;  It  is  an  olde  man  going  with 
a  staffe."  Z.  Boyd,  Last  Batt  p.  5S9. 
Addy  to  etymon ; 

AssoiU,  absoiUe^,  decharg^,  absous,  dispense ;  GI. 
Roquefort 

ASSOPAT,  part.  pa.    At  an  end,  put  to  rest, 
laid  aside. 

**  Answered  that  it  wes  not  intended  as  ane  justifi- 
catione  of  the  band,  for  they  did  imagine  that  all  of 
that  kynd  wes  already  assopat.  Acts  c£i.  I.  Ed.  1814, 
V.  667. 

Fr.  assop-ir,  **  to  lay  asleep;  to  quiet;  to  sup* 
presse."     Cotgr. 

ASSURANCE,  s.  1 .  To  take  assurance,  fee]  Add; 
2.  *^  This  word  of  old  was  the  same  with  LawboT" 

rows  now.^    Spottiswoode^s  MS.  Diet. 
AST,  pret.  v.     Asked. 

To  Maist:  Hanam  sone  he  past. 
And  sowmes  of  silver  fra  him  ast-^ 
In  borrowing  while  he  come  bak. 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6th  Cent,  p.  328. 
To  ASTABIL,  v.  a.     To  calm,  to  compose,  to 
assuage. 

Thare  myndis  mesis  and  astahlis  he. 
And  gane  thame  promys  rest  in  time  cumming. 

Doug.  Virg.  466.  27. 
O.  Fr.  estahUir,  to  establish,  to  settle. 
To  AST  ART,  Asteut,  v.  n.  To  start.]  Add; 
It  is  used  as  a  v.  n.  in  O.  £.  **  I  asterte,  1  shonne 
or  auoyde  from  a  thyng. — I  can  nat  astarte  from  him. 
—I  asterte,  I  escape."  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  £  154,  a. 
ASTEER,  adv.  In  confusion,  in  a  bustling  state.] 

Add; 
2.  Used  as  equivalent  to  abroad,  out  of  doors ;  as, 
"  YeVe  air  asteer  the  day,*"  you  are  early  abroad 
to-day.  S. 
To  ASTEIR,  V.  a.    To  rouse,  to  excite,  to  stir. 
My  plesoure  prikis  my  paine  ay  to  prouoke  ; 
My  solace,  sorow  sobbing  to  asteir. 

K.  Henry's  Test.  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  262. 
A.  S.  aslyr-ian,  excitare. 

ASTENT,  s.    Valuation. 


A     T     ^ 
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— "  That  Dauid  Halyday  and  his  moder  sal  bruk 
and  joyss  the  x  s.  wortht  of  land  of  aid  astent  of  Dal- 
ruskel  for  the  termes  contenit  in  the  lettre  of  asseda- 
cidn,"  &c.     Act.  Audit.  A.  1 479,  p.  89. 

Here  we  observe  the  first  stage  in  the  transition 
from  Extent  to  Stetit,     V.  Stent,  s.  1. 
ASTERNE,  a^/-  Austere,  severe ;  having  a  harsh 

look,  Roxb.     Doug.  Virg. 
ASTIT,  AsTET,  AsTiD,  adv.    1.  Rather ;  as,  astit 

better,  rather  better ;  astit  was,  rather  was ;  "  I 

would  astit  rin  the  kintry,"  I  would  rather  banish 

myself;  Lanarks.,  Ayrs.,  Dumfr. 

Astet  is  rendered  "  rather/'  and  resolved  by  "  instead 
o*  that,"  GL  Surv.  Ayrs.,  p.  689,  69I.  But  it  seems 
merely  a  corr.  and  oblique  use  of  als  tyt,  as  soon  as, 
tUtar  being  used  for  rather,  Selkirks.  V.  Tyte,  Tyt, 
adv.  It  is  well  known  that  the  primary  sense  of  E. 
rather  is  "  more  early,"  in  respect  of  preparation. 
%  Astid,  as  well  as,  Roxb. 

ASTBEES,  s.     The  beam  of  a  plough,  Orkn. ; 
perhaps  from  Isl.  as  and  tre  lignum«    V.  Asee. 

*  To  ASTBICT,  V.  a.   To  bind  legally;  a  foren- 
sic term. 

'-^"  Nane  salbe  haldin  nor  astriciit  to  mak  forder 
payment  of  thair  pairtis  of  the  said  taxatioun."    Acts 
Ja.  VI.  158$,  Ed.  1814,  p.  426. 
Astrikkit,  part.  pa.     Bound,  engaged. 

— "  That  Valerius  wes  but  ane  private  man  in  the 
time  that  this  aith  wes  maid,  and,  be  that  ressoun, 
thay  aucht  nocht  to  be  astrikkit  to  him."  Bellend.  T. 
Liv.  p.  235. 

Lat.  astrid^us,  id.     L.  B.  astrictio,  coactio. 
ASWAIP,  adv.     Aslant,  Ettr.  For. 

This  word  seems  to  claim  kindred  with  Su.G«  swep^a 
vagari,  or  A.  S.  stvap-an,  sweap^n,  verrere.  It  is  form- 
ed on  the  same  principle  with  the  E.  phrase,  "  to  take 
a  sweep" 
A-SWIM,  adv.     Afloat. 

*'  The  soldiers  sleeping  carelessly  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ship  upon  heather^  were  all  a^swim,  through  the 
water  that  came  in  at  the  holes  and  leaks  of  the  ship, 
to  their  great  amazement."     Spalding,  i.  60. 

♦  AT,  prep.    Used  as  si^ifying,  in  full  possession 
of,  especially  in  relation  to  the  mina,  S.     V. 

HiMSELL. 

AT  ANE  MAE  WI'T,  at  the  last  push ;  q.  about 

to  make  otie  attempt  more  as  the  last;  Ettr.  For. 

"  Here's  the  chap  tnat  began  the  fray,"  said  Tam; 
"  ye  may  speer  at  him.  He  rather  looks  as  he  were 
at  ane  mae  tvi't."     Perils  of  Men,  i.  310. 

''  As  to  the  storm,  I  can  tell  you  my  sheep  are  just 
at  ane  mae  rvi't.     I  am  waur  dian  ony  o'  my  neigh« 
hours,  as  I  lie  higher  on  the  hills."     Blackw.  Mag. 
Mar.  1823,  p.  313. 
AT  A'  WILL,  a  vulgar  phrase,  signifying  to  the 

utmost  that  one  could  wish,  S. 
AT  E^EN,  in  the  evening;  Saturday  at  fV;i,  pron. 

as  if  Saturday  teen,  Saturday  evening,  S. 

*^  Aye,  Sir,  he's  at  hame,  but  he's  no  in  the  house : 
he's  ay  out  on  Saturday  at  €en!*  Guy  Mannering, 
ii.  259. 

**  But  come,  I  am  losing  my  Saturday  at  e'en.'*  Ibid. 
p.  281. 
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ATHE,  AiTH,  s.     Oath.]     Add ;       " 

Belg.  eed  has  been  traced  to  Heb.  nt  jr,  etda,  a  strom 
testimony ;  TV,  e<?f/;  a  witness,  especially  one  under  oath. 
ATHEll,  s.     The  adder,  Clydes. 
Ather-bill,  8.     The  dragon-fly,  Clydes. 
AtHER-,  or  Na'^ter-cap,  s.     The  name  given  to 

the  dragon-fly,  Fife. 
A'  THE  TEER,  scarcely,  with  difficulty.    «  Can 

you  lift  that.?''  A.  «  It's  a!  Ute  teer,""  S. 

This  is  evidently  a  corr.  of  the  words  all  thai  ever. 
'*  All  that  euer"  [[r  r.]  tout  tanque,  or  tout  quanque  ; 
Palsgr.  F.  456,  a. 
ATHIR,  Athyr,  pron.     1.  Either.]     Add; 

Skinner  views  the  A.  S.  word  as  compounded  of  aec 
etiam,  and  ihaer  postea.  What  analogy  of  significa- 
tion is  here,  I  cannot  perceive.  It  is  written  more 
fully  aeghwaether.  As  hwaether  signifies  uttr,  E.  nhe* 
ther,  and  the  term  is  used  to  distinguish  different  ob« 
jects ;  may  it  not  have  been  formed  from  hwa,  qui, 
who^  and  thaer  the  article  in  the  genitive ;  as  equiva-^ 
lent  to  which  of  these,  or  of  <Ae— -things  mentioned  im- 
mediately after  ?  V.  Either,  or, 
2.  Used  in  the  sense  of  other. 

*^  In  this  battal  was  slane  Walter  Bryde,  Robert 
Cumjm,  with  mony  ather  gentyl  men  and  commonis." 
Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xv.  c.  8. 

A.  S.  auther,  authre,  alter^  another. 
ATHOL  BROSE,  honey  mixed  with  aquavitae  ; 

used,  in  the  Highlands,  as  a  specific  for  a  cold, 

S. '    Meal  is  sometimes  substituted  for  honey. 

— "  The  Captain  swallowed  his  morning  draught  of 
Athok  Brose,  and  departed."   Heart  Mid.  Loth.  iv.  235. 
ATHORT,  prep.    1.  Through,  S.]     Add; 
2.  Across,  S.  athwart,  E. 

It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  an  adv. 
ATHOUT,  prep,  and  adv.     Without,  Fife.     V. 

Bethout. 
ATHRAW,  adv.     Awry;  Ayrs.,  Dumfr. 

Shouther  your  arms. — O  had  them  on  tosh. 
And  not  aihraw.        Mayn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  20. 

From  a,  or  rather  A.  S.  on,  and  ihraw-an,  torquere, 

ATICAST,  s.     A  silly,  helpless  ,  dd  sort  of  per- 
son; Sbetl. 

Isl.  atkast  signifies  insultatio,  obtrectatio,  summum 
scomma.     Shall  we  trace  the  term  to  this  source,  as 
denoting  an  object  of  ridicule  or  contempt  ? 
ATOM  IE,  ^.  A  skeleton,  S.;  evidently  corr.  from 
anatomy. 

*'  Many  folk  hear  sermon,  yea,  many  sermons ;  but 
they  are  like  those  poor  folk  that  died  by  the  dyke 
side  not  long  since  in  some  of  your  remembrances : 
when  there  was  a  kind  of  famine ; — the  more  they  did 
eat,  they  grew  like  atomies  or  skeletons."  Serm.  affixr 
ed  to  Soc.  Contendings,  p.  111. 

ATOUR,  ATTotjRE, p-^;).     1.  Over.]     Add; 
By  akd  Attoub,  prep.  Besides,  over  and  above,  S. 

*'  There  came  warrant  from  about  29  earls  and  lorda^ 
hy  and  ^/oirr  barons,  burgesses,  &c.  signifying  through 
all  Scotland  to  thir  covenanters  the  great  danger  they 
were  in  for  religion."     Spalding,  i.  103. 

'*  Both  Aberdeens  were--ordained  to  furnish  out 
{Jnf  and  attour  the  fbottnen-^)  the  furniture  of  six 
rickmasters,"  &c.    Ibid.  L  230.    Add,  as  sense 
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5.  In  spite  of;  as,  ^^  Fil  do  this  aUour  ye,^  i.  e.  in 

spite  of  all  resistance  on  your  part,  Mearns. 
To  ATTEICHE,  v.  a.    To  atUch ;  LL.  passim. 

*-''  Quhilk  ordiiiar  jages,  &c.  aalhave  power  to  at" 
ieiche  and  arreist  the  personis  transgressouris  of  the 
said  actis."     AcU  Ja.  VL  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  226. 
ATTEILLE,  Atteal,  s.     This  species  of  duck 

seems  to  be  the  wigeonj  &c.1     Add ; 

Dr.  Edmonstone  is  fully  of  mis  opinion,—-''  Anas 
Ferina  (Lin.  Syst),  A-teai,  Pochard,  Great-headed 
Wigeon."     Zetl.  ii.  255. 

He  views  the  Teal  as  the  Anas  Querquedula. 

According  to  Mr.  Low,  it  is  diflferent  from  both  the 
wigeon  and  the  teal.    Speaking  of  the  latter,  he  says ; 

"  Besides  this  I  have  seen  another  bird  of  the  teal- 
kind  here  called  Atteal,  It  is  found  in  our  lochs  in 
great  numbers  in  winter;  is  very  small,  brown  or 
dusky  above,  and  a  yellowish  belly ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  specimens  of  it,  so  as  to  distin- 
guish it  properly."     Fauna  Orcadensis,  p.  14f5. 

ATTEMPTAT,  s.]  .  Substitute  as  definition; 
A  wicked  and  injurious  enterprise. 

It  would  appear  that  this  term  is  never  used  in  so 
indefinite  a  signification  as  that  of  £.  attempt.  It  seems 
.always  to  include  tlie.  idea  of  something,  if  not  moral- 
ly evil,  at  least  physically  so,  as  injurious  in  its  con- 
sequences. In  the  passage  quoted  from  Bellenden^  the 
phrase,  "  Yit  nocht  saciat  by  thir  attemptaiis"  is  tbe 
version  of.  Nee  his  malis  et  incommodis  in  nostrum 
gentem,  sedata  est  hostium  truculentia;  BoetiL  It 
frequently  occurs  in  our  Acts,  in  relation  to  the  raids 
on  the  Border. 

-^-'^  To  ansuer-^ffor — ^nocht  assistand  personaly— ^t 
dais  of  Trewis  haldin  be  the  said  wardane  for  refor- 
matioune  of  attemptatis  to  be  maid  &  ressauit  for  mu* 
tuale  obseruatioune  of  pece  &  trewis  laitly  contractit^" 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  V.  1526,  Ed.  1814,  p.  303. 

It  is  not  with  attemptatis  that  the  phrase,  to  he  maid, 
is  immediately  connected,  as  if  these  acts  w^re  viewed 
as  future ;  but  with  reformatioiine, 

L.  B.  attemptat'io,  nefaria  molitio,  scelus.  Gall,  o/- 
tentat,  ap.  Rymer,  To.  i.  p.  364;  Du  Cange.  The  pro- 
per sense  of  Fr.  attentat  is  scelus,  facinus;  Diet.  Trer. 

ATTEMPTING,  s.     Perpetration,  commission, 

with  of  subjoined,  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  synon. 

with  Attempted. 

**  Yit  sindrie  wikit  personis^-ceissis  not  commonlie 
in  tbair  priuate  revenge  to  hoch  and  slay  oxin  and 
horses — and  tohund  out  hair  men  and  vagaboundis  to 
the  attempting  of  sic  foul  and  schamefull  enormiteis." 
Acts  Ja.  VL  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  217- 

More  than  a  mere  attempt  or  endeavour  is  obvioaa* 
ly  meant 
To  ATTENE,  v.  n.     To  be  related  to. 

-— "  Thai  attenii  to  the  partie  defendar^n  als  neir 
or  nerrar  degreis  of  that  sam  sort  of  affectioun."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1567,  App.  Ed.  1814,  p.  44.     V.  Affectioun, 

Fr.  1*  attenir  J,  '*  to  be  linked^  or  joyned  in  con- 
sanguinitie  with ;"  Cotgr. 
ATTENTLIE,  adv.     Attentively. 

"  Praying  the  nobilis — ^to  consider  attentlie,  and 
trewlie  juge,  our  former  caussis  to  proceid  of  na  hat- 
rent,  nor  intent  to  move  diabolical  seditioun."  N.  Win- 
yet's  Quest  Keith's  Hist  App.  226, 
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ATTENTIK,  adj.    AutbenUc ;  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 

154f8,  V.  20. 
ATRY,  Attbie,  adj.     1.  Purulent]    Add ; 
3.  Peevish,  fretful;  an  atrie  wamblin^  a  fretful 

misgrown  child ;  Ctuthn. 
ATTIR,  s.    Proud  ilesb,  or  purulent  matter  about 

a  sore,  Aberd.;  evidently  the  same  with  Atir, 

used  by  Gawin  Douglas,  q.  v. 
ATTIVILTS,  s.     Arable  ground  lying  one  year 

lea,  Shetl. 

The  latter  part  of  this  word  seems  originally  the  same 
with  AviL  and  Aw  at,  q.  v.,  used  to  denote  the  second 
crop  afler  lea.     But  the  origin  seems  very  doubtful. 
ATWA,  adv.     In  two,  Clydes. 
ATWEEL,  At  well,  adv.     Truly,  assuredly,  S. 

corr.  from  /  wat  weel,  i.  e.  I  wot  well, 
I  mind  it  well  enough,  and  well  I  may. 
At  well  I  danc*d  wi'  you  on  your  birth  day. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  2r. 

"  Atweel  I  would  fttin  tell  him."    Antiq.  iii.  214. 

It  is  sometimes  abbreviated  to  'Tweel. 

ATWEEN,  prep.     Between,  S.     ¥•  Atweesh. 

AT WEESH,  prep.     1.  Betwixt,  S.]     Add  ; 

2.  Denoting  the  possession  of  any  quality,  or  rela- 
tion to  any  particular  states  in  a  middling  way ; 
Aberd.  Atweeti  is  used  in  the  same  sense: 
Atween  the  twa;  id.  as,  **  How  are  ye  the  day  ?* 
^  Only  aikoeen  the  twa^"^  i.  e,  only  so  so  in  respect 
of  health,  S.  These  are  often  conjoined ;  as, 
Atweesh  and  atween,  so  so,  Aberd. 

AU,  interj.  1.  Used  tike  Aa  E.  as  expressive  of 
surprise,  S.     Dan.  au,  oh ;  expressive  of  pain. 

S.  As  augmenting  the  force  of  an  afRrmation  or  ne^ 
gation  ;  as,  Au  aye^  O  yes  ;  Au  na,  O  no ;  A- 
berd.  In  the  counties  towards  the  south,  O  or 
(m  is  used. 

AVA,  adv.^     Give  as  sense 

1.  Of  all ;  as  denoting  arrangement  or  place^  in 
connexion  with^r*^  or  last,  S* 

His  craft,  the  Blacksmiths,  first  ava^ 
Led  the  procession,  twa  and  twa. 

Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  22. 
AVAIL,  AvALE,  s.     1.  Worth,  value. 

"  That  aU  pecuniall  paines  of  offenders  sal  be  taken 
up  in  gold  and  siluer  at  the  avail  of  the  money  quhen 
the  actes  were  made,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  9.  70. 

"  To  preif  the  avals  of  certane  bullatis,  poulder,  and 
pilkis  Qpikes  ?]  &  wagis  [^wedges]  of  irne."  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1 548,  V.  20, 

2.  Means,  property. 

"  Order  for  Garrisons  in  the  Border,  and  that  the 
Sheriffs  tax  and  return  mens  avails  for  bearing  the 
charge."     Stewart's  Abridgm.  S.  Acts,  p.  102, 
AVAILLOUR,  s.     Value. 

— "  Baxteris,  Brousteris,  Scc^  sail  retain  na  mair 
within  thair  awin  housis,  to  the  use  and  sustentatioun 
of  thair  families,  than  the  availloiir  of  iiii.  d.  for  all  the 
rest  sould  be  commoun  to  all  persounis  that  lykis  to 
buy."     Balfour's  Pract,  p.  65. 

Fr.  valcur.     V.  Valour. 
AVAL,  s.    The  same  with  AvU,  Dumfr.  V.  Aviu 
To  AUALE,  V.  n.     To  descend.]    Add  i 
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O.  E.  id.  "  I  auale  m  the  water  dothe  whan  it  goeth 
downe  wardes  or  ebbeth.     Z^^-l  Ja««l«'     The  water 
aualeth  apace.**-It  is  auafyng  water^  let  vs  departe." 
Palsgr.  B.  ill.  F.  155,  a. 
AVALOUR,  s.     Avail. 

''  That  the  saidis  preceptif  be — of  als  grete  strenthe^ 
avakur,  and  effecte,  as  thiu  ware  directe  to  Jhone  ab- 
bot of  Paslay^  now  keper  of  the  privay  sele."    Acta 
Mary  1542,  £d.  18U,  p.  424. 
To  AUALK,  V.  n.     To  watch. 

''  He  declairis  planelie,  that  the  cure  of  the  vniver* 
sal  kirk  appertenis  to  him>  and  that  he  is  put  as  in 
the  vatche^  to  aualk  ouer  the  hail  kirk."     Nicol  Bume, 

F.  89,  a. 

A.  S.  amaecc-an,  vigilare. 
To  AVANCE,  V.  a.     To  advance ;  Fr.  avanc-er, 

"  The  saidis  prelatis — avafuUto  my  said  Lord-Go ver- 
nour— thair  partis  of  the  said  Androis-Messe  Terme." 
Sedt.  Counc  A.  1547,  Keith,  App.  p.  55. 
AvANCEMENT,  s.     Advancement,  Fr. 

— **  He — ^is  dalie  burdynnit  Sc  chargit  with  the 
avancemeni  of  greit  sowmes  of  monie  to  his  hienes,"  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1594,  Ed.  1814,  p.  78. 
A VAND,  part.  pr.     Owing ;  v  being  used  for  w, 

and  vice  versa. 

*^  Safere  as  sal  be  fundin  aoand  of  the  saide  tochire, 
•—the  said  Robert  sail — pay  the  samyn,'*  &c.  Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A  1488,  p.  98. 
AVANTAGE,  e.    A  cartain  right  according  to 

the  old  laws  of  France.     V.  Evantagb. 
AUCHAN,  AcHAVy  $.    A  speciea  of  pear,  S. 

'^  The  Auchan  sometimes  receives  the  epithet  of 
grey  or  red :  it  is  an  excellent  pear,  said  to  be  of  Scot- 
tish origin."     Neill's  Hortic  Edin.  EncycL  No.  118. 

Achan,  Reid's  Scots  Gard'ner.     V.  Lonoueville. 

Whether  this  derivation  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
name  of  a  place  cannot  now  be  determined. 
AUCHLET,  8.     A  measure  of  meal,  Wigtons., 

Aberd. 

'^  Old  Creadie  himself  has  often  bought  oatmeal  at 
sevenpence  the  auchlet,  a  measure  which  usually  con- 
tained two  pounds  more  than  the  present  stone  does." 
Caled.  Mercury,  1  Nov.  18 19- 

From  auchi  eight,  and  lot,  A.  S.  Mel,  sors ;  like  S. 
^firlol,Jyrlel,  £rom  feird  fourth,  and  lot.     At  two  pecks 
\o  the  stone,  the  auchlet,  making  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference of  weight  in  different  counties,  is  merely  the 
half  oftheJirQ,  or  the  auchl  lot  or  portion  of  a  boll. 
To  AUCHT,  V.  a.    1.  To  own,  to  be  the  owner 

of,  Aberd.     V.  Aigh,  and  Aight. 
2.  To  owe,  to  be  indebted  to;  used  in  a  literal  sense« 

"  The  cattell  and  gudis  that  cumis  to  the  fair  and 
merkat  of  the  bui^h  of  Edinburgh,  aucht  na  custume 
to  the  Schiref  of  Edinburgh  ;  bot  die  Provest  as  Schi- 
ref  of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh  aucht  and  sould  have 
the  custume  of  all  the  said  cattell  and  gudis  cumand  to 
the  merkat"     A.  1487,  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  84. 

Here  the  verb  is  evidently  used  in  two  different 
senses.     In  the  first  of  these,  it  most  frequently  occurs 
as  a  participle,  auchiand. 
Aucht,  AwcHT, pr^.     1.  Possessed.]     Add; 

In  Su.G.  there  are  three  synon.  verbs,  corresponding 
to  our  aw,  aigh,  and  aucht.  These  are  ae,  aagh^a,  and 
ati^a,  which  not  only  signifies  possidere,  but  debere. 
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AVE 

Han  bar  eom  atta  ;  Ita  se  gerebat  lit  debebat ;  Loecen^ 

Lex.  Jur.  Su.G. 

Aucht,  s.    PosBession,  property.]     Add  to  quoCa^ 

tion  from  Bannatyne^s  Poems  # 

This  phrase,  the  werst  aucht,  contains  an  obvious  refe- 
rence, in  the  way  of  contraposition,  to  that  well  known 
in  our  old  laws,  the  best  aucht,  as  denoting  the  most 
valuable  thing  of  one  kind  tliat  any  man  possessed. 
Bad  Aught,  a  bad  property,  applied  to  an  obsti- 
nate ill-conditioned  child,  S. 
Bonny  Aught,  a  phrase  applied  to  a  person  con- 
temptuously, S.  B. 
Ay  auntie,  gin  ye  kent  the  bonny  aught ! 
'Tis  true,  she  had  of  warld's  gear  a  fraught ; 
But  what  was  that  to  peace  and  saught  at  hame« 
And  whilk  is  warse,  to  kirk  and  market  shamed 

Boss's  Helenore,  p.  35. 
Aucht,  part.  pa.     Owed. 

''  Anent  the  fee  aucht  to  the  said  Patrik,  that  the 
ressavour  pay  him  sa  mekle  as  is  awing  him.*     Act 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1472,  p.  l6. 
AUCHTI6EN,  Auchtikin,  s.    The  eighth  part 

of  a  barrel,  or  the  half  firkin ;   a  term  formerly 

used  Aberd. 

From  aucht  eighth,  and  hen  or  kin,  the  Tent,  termi- 
nation  generally  used  in  the  names  of  vessels,  as  kimm 
deken.  Sec. 
AUCTARY,  ».    Increase,  augmentation. 

*'  David  Mackaw — mortified  ISOOmerks,  for  main* 
tenance  of  2  bursars;  beside  the  like  sum,  an  large  auc* 
tarjf  to  the  library."    Craufurd's  Univ.  Edin.  p.  187« 

Lat  auctari-um,  advantage,  overplus. 
AUCTENTY,  adf     Authentic.  • 

**  Our  said  souerane  lord — ^gaif  commande  to  the 
said  maistere  James  Foulis — to  ffeif  out  the  auctentu 
copy  of  the  saidis  domes  of  forfiutour."    Acts  Ja.  V. 
J540,  Ed,  1814,  p.  361. 
AUDIE,  s.     "  A  careless  or  stupid  fellow;"  61. 

Surv.  Nairn. 

This,  although  merely  a  provincial  tensp  seems  ci 
great  antiquity ;  and  is  most  probably  allied  to  IsL 
aud,  Su.G.  od,  oed,  Teut  ood,  facilis ;  q.  a  man  of  am 
easy  disposition,  one  who  may  be  turned  any  way. 
Kilian  renders  ood,  vacuus,  inanis,  vanus.  The  IsL 
term  is  frequently  used  in  a  composite  form ;  as  aud* 
true,  credulus,  easy  to  trow  or  believe ;  audfpnntur,  fii* 
cilis  deceptu ;  audkendur,  easily  known,  &c.  It  is  ra* 
dically  the  same  with  A.  S.  aeth,  eath,  easy,  S.  eith. 
ToAVEY,  «.  n, 

'^  And  our  souerane  lord  will  causs  his  aduocatis  to 
be  present  the  said  day  to  avey  for. his  interess  in  the 
said  mater."     Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  249. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Fr.  advoyer,  an  overseer,  an  advo- 
cate ;  or  rather  to  L.  B.  avoi^are,  actionem  intenderr, 
roovere;  Carpentier. 
AVENTURE,  *.]    Insert; 
1.  Chance,  accident.     In  all  aventouris  and  caissy 

in  every  case  that  may  happen. 

"  It  is  thocht  expedient  that  oure— -souirane  lord, — 
suld  annex  to  his  crone,  for  the  honorabill  support  of 
his  estate  riale,  in  all  aventouriss0Xid  caiss,  baith  m  weir 
and  paice,  sic  landis  and  lordschipis  as  ar  now  present- 
lie  in  his  handis  that  ar  nocht  annext  of  befor."  Acts 
Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  860. 
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S.  ^^  Aveniurej^*^  mischance  causing  the  death 

of  a  man ;  as  where  a  person  is  suddenly  killed 

by  any  accident.*"     Spottiswoode^s  MS.  Diet. 
AVEBENE. 

''  With  powar  to>^vptak  the  tollis^  customeis, 
pryngilt,  averene  enireissilver,  gadgeing  silver/  &c. 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  627. 

Equivalent,  perhaps,  to  *'  money  payable  for  the 
entry  of  oats"  into  the  harbour  of  Cromarty ;   from 
aver,  oats.    For  entreissilver  seems  to  be  immediate- 
ly connected  with  averene. 
AvERiE,  s.    Live  stock,  as  including  horses,  cat« 

tie,  &c. 

"  Calculation«-of  what  money  and  victuals  will 
yearly  furnish  and  sustain  their  Majesties  house  and 
averie."     A.  1565,  Keith's  Hist  p.  321. 

Here  it  may  immediately  refer  to  the  expense  of 
the  stables.     V.  Aver,  sense  2,  etymon. 
AVERTIT,  part.  pa.     Overturned. 

— "  His  hous  to  be  sa  averiit,  that  of  it  sail  remane 
na  memorie."     Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  334.  Dtrtft,  Lat. 

Fr.  evert-ir,  Lat.  everi-ere,  to  overthrow. 
AUFAULD,  adf.     Honest     V.  Afald. 
AUGHIMUTY,  AucHiMUTY,  (giJtit)adJ.  Mean, 

paltry ;  as,  an  auchimufy  body^  Loth. 

This  may  be  a  vestige  of  the  A.  S.  word,  which 
might  be  left  in  Lothian,  wac-mod,  "  pusillanimis, 
faint-hearted,  cowardlie ;"  Somner.  from  wac,  waac, 
or  wace,  debilis,  languidus,  and  ntod,  mens :  Belg. 
weemoedig. 

AUGHT,  a.     Ofaughty  of  consequence,  of  im- 
portance, Ayrs. 

"  The  rest  of  the  year,  was  merely  a  quiet  suc- 
cession of  small  incidents,  though  they  were  all  se- 
verally, no  doubt,  of  auglU  somewhere."     Ann.  of 
the  Par.  p.  200. 
AuGHTAND,  pari.  pr.     Owing. 

— '*  That  tne  debtis  aughiaM  be  our  armie — ar 
properlie  augkland  be  officiaris  and  soldioiuris,"  &c. 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  347. 
To  AVISE,  r.  n.     To  deliberate. 

**  Gawine  Archbishop  of  Glasgow— apponit  thaim 
therto,  unto  the  tyme  that  ane  provincial  counsel 
might  be  had — ^to  avue  and  condud  therupon."  A. 
1542,  Keith's  Hist  p.  37. 

Fr.  avis^er,  to  consider,  to  advise  of. 
AuiSMENT,  ^.     Advice,  counsel. 

'*  The  king  sail  mak  him  ansuer  with  auismeni  of 
hiscounsall."  Pari.  Ja. I.  A.  1424,  Acts£d.l814,p.4. 

Fr.  avisemeni,  L.  B.  avisament^um,  id. 
AULD- AUNTIE,  *.    The  aunt  of  one's  father 

or  mother,  Clydes. 
Auld-Uncle,  s.     The  uncle  of  one's  father  or 

mother.  Ibid. 

Although  Uncle  and  Aunt  are  not  of  A.  S.  origin, 
these  words  are  formed  after  the  idom  of  that  lan- 
guage. V.  Auld-Fathbr.  Teut  oud-com  corres- 
ponds with  Auld-nmck,  oom  being  the  same  with  S. 
Eic£,  £am. 

AULD-FATHER,  *.     Grandfather.]     Add ; 
—Dan.  oldevader,  a  great  grandfather. 

AULDlHEADIT,  adj.       Shrewd,  sagacious, 

Clydes*    Lang-headitf  synon. 
Vol.  I  83 


AULD  LANGSYNE,  a  very  expressive  phrase, 

referring  to  days  that  are  long  past,  S.  V.  under 

Syne. 
AULD  SOOCH.     V.  under  Souch,  s. 
AULD  THIEF,  one  of  the  designations  given 

to  the  devil. 

'^  Their  faces  were  by  this  time  flushed  with  shame 
as  well  as  fear,  that  they  should  be  thus  cuffed  about 
by  the  auld  thief,  as  they  styled  him."    Perils  of  Men, 
iii.  38. 
AULD  THREEP,  a  superstition,  Dumfr.     V. 

Thbepe,  s. 
AULD  YEAR.    • 

"  To  *  wauke  the  auld  year  into  the  new,'  is  a 
popular  and  expressive  phrase  for  watching  until 
twelve  o'clock  announces  the  new  year,  when  people 
are  ready  at  their  neighbours'  houses  with  het^pints, 
and  buttered  cakes,  eagerly  waiting  to  heJlrH-fooi, 
as  it  is  termed,  and  to  regale  the  family  yet  in  bed. 
Much  care  is  taken  that  the  persons  who  enter  be 
what  are  called  sonne  fdk,  for  on  the  admission  of 
the  first-foot  depends  the  prosperity  or  trouble  of  the 
year."  Cromek's  Nitiisdale  Song,  p.  46. 
AULNAGER,  a.   Apparentiy,  a  legal  measurer 

of  cloth. 

— ''  Confermes  ane  gift-~to  the  saidis  provest— of 
Edinburgh  of  making  of  thame  oversearis  of  all 
warkis,  and  visitouris,  seirchearis,  aulnagers,  and 
sealleris  [sealers]]  of  all  cloath,  stemming,  stuffes  an^ 
stokkingis  maid  in  the  said  burgh."  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  669.  From  Fr.  aulnage,  measur- 
ing with  an  ell ;  aulne,  L.  B.  aln-a,  an  ell. 

AUMERIL,  s.  L  One  who  has  litde  under- 
standing, or  method  in  his  conduct,  Selkirks. 

2.  Often  applied  to  a  mongrel  do^ ;  perhaps  from 
his  having  no  steady  power  of  instinct,  Ibid. 

AUMOUS,  AuMis,  8.   An  alms,  S.   V.  Almous. 

AUNCIETIE,  8.    1.  Antiquity ;  time  past  long 

ago- 

— '^  No  place  thereof  salbe  withhaldin,  fortifeit  or 

gamiseit,  saiffing  the  castellis  and  fortresses  that  of 

all  auncietie — ^hes  bene  accustomet  to  be  fortifeit 

and  gardit."    Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  352. 

2.  Priority  in  respect  of  age. 

"  The  kingis  maiestie,  &c.  vndirstanding  the  de- 
bait  betwix  the  burrowis  of  Pertii,  Dundee,  and 
Striueling,  anent  the  ordering  of  thame  in  thair 
awin  places  according  to  the  auncietie  of  the  saidis 
burrowis, — ordanis,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1579*  Ed, 
1814,  p.  174. 

AnciefUie,  p.  357,  which  points  out  the  origin,  Fr. 
anciennete,  id. 

AUMRIE,  AwMRiE,  *.  1.  A  large  press  or 
cupboard  where  food,  and  utensils  for  house- 
keeping, are  laid  up,  S. 

*'  Observing — the  great  east-country  anmrie  drag- 
ged out  of  its  nook — ^the  laird  again  stared  mightily, 
and  was  heard  to  ejaculate,  ^  Hegh,  sirs !' "  Heart 
Mid-Loth.  i.  232. 

This  is  generally  viewed  as  peculiar  to  our  country. 
Dr.  Johns,  supposes  that  it  is  corr.  from  Ahnonry. 
It  seems  more  immediately  allied  to  Fr.  aumoire, 
expl.  by  Cotgr.  "  a  cupboard ;  ambrie ;  alms-tub/* 
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Skinner  views  the  Fr.  term  as  synon.  with  armoire  ; 
tracing  it  to  Lat.  armarium.  But  aumoire  appears  to 
claim  more  affinity  with  aumonerie,  the  place  in  monas- 
teries where  alms  were  deposited.  In  O.  E.  amhry 
denoted  "  tlie  place  where  the  arms^  plate^  vessels^ 
and  every  thing  belonging  to  housekeeping,  were 
kept."  Jacob  conjectures  that  "  the  Ambry  at  West- 
minster is  so  called,  because  formerly  set  apart  for 
that  use."  But  this  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  more 
lax  use  of  the  term.  The  same  writer  therefore  pro- 
perly enough  corrects  himself;  adding,  ^'  Or  rather 
the  Aumonery,  from  the  Latin  Eleemosynaria ;  an 
house  belonging  to  an  abbey,  in  which  the  charities 
were  laid  up  for  the  poor."  Although  it  occurs  as 
almari  in  Celt,  and  C.  B.,  and  amri  in  Ir.,  this  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  the  term  from  the 
Lat.  by  early  Christian  teachers. 

O.  Fr.  aumonnerie,  office  claustral  d'une  abbaye ; 
dont  le  titulaire  doit  avoir  soin  de  faire  les  aumones 
aux  pauvres ;  Roquefort. 
S.  Mtcckle  aumrie^  a  figurative  expression  applied 

to  a  big,  stupid,  or  senseless  person  ;  Meams. 

The  idea  seems  borrowed  from  an  empty  press. 

V.  Almerie. 
To  AUNTER,  Awntye.]     After— Here  it  is 

used  in  a  neut.  sense,  Aad ; 

But  it  also  occurs  as  an  active  verb. 

"  I  aunier,   I  put  a  thyng  in  daunger  or  aduen- 
ture,  QFr.]]  Je  aduenture.    It  is  nat  best  to  aunier  it. 
Palsgr.  B.  iii,  f.  155,  156. 
AuNTER,  s.     Adventure.]     Add; 

Palsgrave  gives  £.  aunier  as  corresponding  to  Fr. 
aduentvre,  B.  iii,  f.  18. 

AuNTERENS,  odv.  Perchance,  perad venture;  Ber- 
wick. 

'*  ^ww/^rj, peradventure, or  in  case;  North."  Grose. 
AVENTURE,  ,s.  1 .  In  aventure,  &c.]  Add  ; 
2.  "  Aventure^ — a  mischance  causing  the  death  of 

a  man ;  as  where  a  person  is  suddenly  killed  by 

any  accident.^     Spottiswoode"'s  MS.  Diet, 
To  AVOYD  o/J  V,  a.     To  remove  from. 

''  To  avoyd  thame  of  our  palace  with  thair  guard 
and  assistars,  the  king  promised  to  keep  us  that 
night  in  sure  guard,  and  that  but  compulsion  he 
should  cause  us  in  Parliament  approve  all  thair  con- 
spiracies."   Lett  Q.  Mary,  Keith's  Hist.  p..  332. 

Fr.  vuid-er  to  void,  to  evacuate. 
To  AVOW,  V.  a.     To  devote  by  a  vow. 

"  TuUus — avowii  xii  preistis,  quhilkis  war  namit 
Salis,  to  be  perpetualy  dedicat  to  Mars."     Bellend. 
T.  Liv.  p.  49. 
To  Avow,  V,  n.     To  vow. 

"  Tullus — attoure  avorvit  to  big  twa  tempillis,  in 
the  honoure  of  twa  goddis,  namit  Palnes  and  Dre- 
doure."     Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  49. 

AUREATE,  AwREATE,  adf.     Grolden. 
L.  B.  aureat-us. 
Amiddis  ane  rank  tre  lurkis  a  goldin  bench, 
With  aureate  leuis,  and  flexibil  twistis  teuch. 

Doug.  Virg.  167.  42. 
AUSKERRIE,  s.     A  scoop.  Shell. 

OeS'kar  is  the  Sw.  word  by  which  Serenius  renders 
E.  scoop :  "  Haustrum,  a  bucket,  scoop,  or  pump." 
Isl.  ausa,  also  austur,  austr,  haustrum,  v4  situla.  Dan. 
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oese,  id.  also  oesekar ;  "  a  wooden  bowl,  a  seoop ;" 
Wolff.  The  origin  is  Su.G.  oes^a,  also  kos^a,  haurire, 
IsL  aus-a,  Dan.  oes-er,  to  draw.  Both  G.  Andr.  and 
Ihre  remark  the  affinity  of  the  Goth,  to  the  Lat.  v.  in 
the  pret.  hausi.  The  same  connexion  appears  be- 
tween the  s,  haustr-um  and  austr.  Kar,  whence  the 
last  part  of  auskerrie,  in  Su.G.  signifies  vas.  Thus 
the  literal  sense  of  aus^kerrie  is  "  a  drawing  vessel." 
AUSTERN,  AsTERNE,  Astren,  a^,  1.  Hav- 
ing an  austere  look ;  as,  ^*  Whow !  but  he'^s  an 
austerririooking  fallow,"  Roxb.  V.  Awstreke. 
2.  Having  a  frightful  or  ghastly  appearance. 

Astren  is  of\en  applied  to  the  look  of  a  dying;  per- 
son, Selkirks. 

AUSTROUS,od;.  Frightful,  ghastly,  Upp.Clyd. 
A  grousome  droich  at  the  benner  en' 

Sat  on  a  bink  o'  stane. 
And  a  dowie  sheen  frae  his  austrous  een 
Gae  licht  to  the  dismal  wane. 
Marmaiden  of  Clyde,  Edin.  Mag.  May  1 820. 
AUTENTYFE,  adj.     Authentic. 
I  reid  nocht  this  story  autentyfe, 
I  did  it  leir  at  ane  full  auld  wyfe. 

CoUcelhie  Sow,  v.  6^6. 
*  AUTHOR,  s.    1.  Ancestor,  predecessor ;  fre- 
quently used  in  this  sense  in  our  old  Acts. 
— *'  The  fourtie  schillingland  of  Rispottage — hald- 
in  be  the  said  James  Maxwell  or  his  authoris,"  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1609,  Ed.  1814,  p.  444. 

L.  B.  auctor,  auior.   Autores  dicti— qui  vel  generis 
vel  opum,  et  honorum  parentes  aliis  fuere.    V.  Sir- 
mond.  ad  Sidon.     Du  Cange. 
I  have  not  observed  that  it  is  used  in  this  sense  in  £. 

2.  One  who  legally  transfers  property  to  another ; 
a  forensic  term,  S. 

*^  He,  who  thus  transmits  a  feudal  right  in  his 
lifetime,  is  called  the  disponer,  or  author."  Ersk. 
Inst  B.  ii.  t.  8,  sec.  1. 

3.  An  informer,  Aberd.  ^  synon.  with  Lat.  cnucior^ 
a  reporter  or  teller. 

AUWIS-BORE,  3.   The  circular  vacuity  left  in 

a  pannel  or  piece  of  wood,  in  consequence  of  a 

knot  coming  out  of  it,  S.  B. 

According  to  vulgar  tradition,  this  orifice  has  been 
made  by  the  fairies.  - 

It  has,  however,  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  literary 
friend,  that,  as  an  orifice  of  this  kind  is,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moray,  denominated  an  elf  bore,  the  term 
aufvis'bore  may  have  been  originally  the  same.  This 
is  highly  probable.  As  aelfes  or  alfes  is  the  genitive 
df  A.  S.  aelf  or  alf,  aums-bore  may  have  originally 
been  alfes  or  alves-^bor,  and  gradually  softened  down 
into  the  modem  pronunciation,  from  al  being  sound- 
ed as  a  long,  andy*or  v  asm.  V.  Elf-Borb. 
AUX-BIT,  s.    A  nick,  in  the  form  of  the  letter 

V,  cut  out  of  the  hinder  part  of  a  sheep^s  ear, 

A3rrs.     Back-bit^  synon.  Clydes. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  this  may  be  q.  axe-M, 
But  I  would  prefer  Moe8.G.  auhs  an  ox,  as  perhaps 
the  term  was  traiuiferred  from  the  herd  to  the  flock ; 
or  ausa  the  ear,  and  Isl.  biiy  morsua,  U^-a  morderej 
also  secare,  to  cut. 

AWA\  adv.    1.  Away,  S.]    Add  ; 
S.  In  a  swoon,  S. 
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'^  My  dochter  was  lang  awa',  but  nrhan  she  cam 
again,  she  taul^us,  that  sae  sune  as  I  enterit  the 
vowty  a'  the  kye  stoppit  chowan'  their  cud^  an'  gi'ed 
a  dowf  and  eerisome  crune."  £din.  Mag.  Dec.  1818, 
p.  50S. 
S.  Used  in  speaking  of  a  deceased  relation,  S. 

There  is  a  peculiar  and  lovely  delicacy  in  this  na- 
tional idiom.  When  one  cannot  avoid  a  reference 
to  the  departed,  instead  of  mentioning  the  name,  or 
specifying  the  particular  tie,  as  it  were  meant  to  pre- 
vent any  unnecessary  excitement  of  feeling,  either  in 
the  speaker,  or  in  the  hearer,  or  as  if  naming  the 
person  were  a  kind  of  profanation  of  the  hallowed 
silence  of  the  tomb,  or  as  if  the  most  distant  allusion 
were  more  than  enough, — it  is  usual  to  speak  of 
them  tkats  atva  ;  the  plural  being  most  commonly 
used,  as  if  the  beloved  object  were  removed  to  a 
still  more  respectful  distance,  than  by  a  more  fami- 
liar use  of  the  singular. 
AwA^  I**  THE  Heai^,  deranged,  beside  oue^s  self, 

Roxb. ;  synon.  By  himsell  or  hersell. 
AWAYDRAWING,  s.     The  act  of  drawing 

off,  or  turning  aside ;  applied  to  a  stream  of 

water. 

*'  In  the  actioune— -aganis  Robert  Cochrane  of  that 
like  for  the  amaydratving  of  the  watter  callit  the  Kert 
fra  the  mylne  of  Jofanestoune,"  &c.  Act  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1498,  p.  818. 
AWAY-PUTTING,  a.   The  complete  removal 

of  any  thin^,  of  that  especially  which  is  offen. 

sive  or  noxious. 

— '^  Diuersd  actis  &  constitutiones  hes  bene  maid 
— -towart  the  distruction  and  away  jnUiing  of  the 
saidis  cruvis  and  yairis,"  Sec    Acts  Ja.  Vl.  1579^ 
£d.  1814,  p.  147. 
AWAY-TAK AR,  s.   The  person  who  removes, 

or  carries  away. 

— ''  Gif  thay  gudis  caryit  can  not  be  apprehendit, 
the  amay  takar  and  hauar  thairof  furth  of  die  realme 
— sail  pay  als  mekiU  as  the  valoure  of  thay  gudis— 
to  our  souerane  Lady."  Acts  Mary,  1555,  £d.  1814, 
p.  49& 
AWAY-TAKEN,  part.  pa.     Carried  off. 

"  Imprimis,  ther  was  robbed  &  away  taken  vio- 
lently be  the  fomamed  persons — ^the  number  of  nvn- 
tie  four  labouring  oxen,"  &c.     Acts  Cha.  II.  lo6l, 
vii.  183. 
AWAY-TAKING,  s.     Removal,  or  the  act  of 

carrying  off. 

"  Gif  ane — takis  ane  other  man's  purse,  and  the 
atvay^taking — ^be  provin, — the  avail,  quantitie,  and 
nombre  of  the  money  beand  therein,  aucht  and  sould 
be  referrit  to  the  aith  of  the  awner  thereof."  A. 
1554,  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  S6^. 

"  For  the  wrangwis  awai/iaking  8c  withhalding  fra 
the  saidis  tennantis  of  Howatstoune,"  &c.  Act  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  240. 

AW  AIL,  AwAiLL,  s.     Advantage,  superiority. 
Our  mekin  it  is  to  proffer  thaim  battaill 
Apon  a  playne  feild,  bot  we  haiff  sum  awailL 

Wallace,  y\\.  1136. 
To  AW  AIL,  AwAL,  V.  n.  ».  To  descend.]  Add; 
a.  To  fall  backward,  or  tumble  down  hill,  Rozb.^ 

Clydes,     Gl.  Sibb.     Add^  to  etymon ; 
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I  am  at  a  loss,  however,  whether  we  should  sup- 
pose, that  the  term  has  come  to  us  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Fr.  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  French 
have  themselves  received  it  from  the  Franks ;  as  it 
is  common  to  the  Goth,  languages.  Teut  qf-vaU-en, 
decidere;  qf-val,  casus.  Sw.  qfal,  ajfal,  lapsus, 
whence  affalsdrop,  death  occasioned  by  the  fall  of 
any  thing  on  a  person. 
AwALD,  AwALT,  part.  adj.     In  a  supine  state, 

lying  on  the  back,  S.     Await  aheepy  one  that 

has  fallen  down,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  recover 

itself.     It  especially  denotes  one  that  lies  on 

its  back,  Roxb. 

Synon.  with  this  is  A.  Bor.  ofveitvelt,  "  a  sheep 
which  gets  laid  on  his  back  in  a  hollow,"  Grose ; 
from  atver  over,  and  welt,  q.  v. 
To  Fa'  Aw  alt,  to  fall  over  witliout  the  power  of 

getting  up  again;  originally  applied  to  a  sheep, 

hence  to  a  person  who  is  intoxicated,  S.  A. 

Hence  also  the  phrase,  to  roll  awald. 
To  Die  Awald,  to  die  in  a  supine  state,  Ibid. 

"  Sheep  are  most  apt  to  die  awald,  when  it  grows 
warm  after  a  shower, — till  they  are  shorn.  They 
lie  down,  roll  on  their  backs,  to  relieve  the  itching 
there,  and  if  the  ground  happen  to  be  level  or  hoi- 
low,-*they  are  often  unable  to  get  up,  and  soon 
sicken,  swell,  and  die."  Essays,  HighL  Soc.  iii.  447. 

AWAL,  Awald,  9.     A  term  applied  to  a  field 

lying  the  second  year  without  being  ploughed  ; 

lea  of  the  second  year,  that  has  not  been  sowed 

with  artificial  grasses.  Loth. 

"  There  are  four  breaks  of  the  outfield  in  tillage. 
The  first  out  of  ley. — The  second  what  they  call 
Awald,  where  the  produce  will  not  exceed  two  bolls 
or  two  bolls  and  a  half  an  acre."  Maxwell's  Scl. 
Trans,  p.  214. 

'*  Awal,  the  second  crop  from  grass."   Surv.  Banffs. 
App.  p.  45. 
Awald,  adf.    Belonging  to  the  second  crop  after 

lea,  S. 
Awall  Aits,  the  second  crop  of  oats  after  grass, 

Mearns.     V.  Aw  at. 
Awald-Crap,  a.  The  second  crop  after  lea,  Ayrs. 

AewaUy  Clydes.   Avily  Galloway,  Awat,  more 

commonly  Awards  Angus.  V.  Awaud  Crap. 
Awal-Infield,  3.      "  The  second  crop  after 

bear,*"     Surv.  BanfFs.  App.  p.  47. 
Awal-Land,  s.     Ground  unoer  a  second  crop, 

BanfFs. 

"  Tis  very  proper  that  awaUland  be  ploughed  the 
second  time  before  the  departure  of  winter  frosts." 
Surv.  BanfFs.  App.  p.  38. 
AWALD,  ai0.     An  awald  sheep^  one  that  has 

fallen  backward,  Loth.     V.  Awail,  v. 
To  AWANT,  V.  a.     To  boast. 

Quhat  nedis  awant  you  of  your  wikkitnes^ 
Ye  that  delytis  allane  in  velanus  dede  > 

Doug.  Firg.  Prol.  96,  35. 
A-WASTLE,  prep.  To  the  westward  of;  appa- 
rently used  figinratively,  as  signifying  removed 

to  a  great  distance,  Ettr.  For. 

*'  The  tread  of  horses  was  again  heard.  *  The 
wavld  be  a^^aalle  us  V  cried  <M  Pate  ,*  '  wha's  that 
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now  ?  I  think  fouk  will  be  eaten  up  wi'  fouk/"  &c. 
Perils  of  Men^  i.  59- 

AWARD-CRAP,  jr.   Expl.  «  a  crop  of  com  af- 
ter several  others  in  succesaon,"  Berw. 
This,  though  differently  written,  is  unquestionably 
the  same  with  ^fva/^.  But  a  singular  etymon  is  found- 
ed on  the  variety  which  the  orthography  exhibits. 

'^  Such  successive  crops  of  white  com  are  very 
emphatically  termed,  in  the  provincial  dialect,  award 
or  awkward  crops.'     Agr.  Surv.  Berw.  p.  204. 

AW  ART,  adv.     A  sheep  is  said  to  li€  awart^ 
when  it  has' fallen  on  its  back  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  it  cannot  rise  again  ;  Roxb.     Await 
synon,  q.  v. 
AWBYRCHOWNE,  ^.     Habergeon.]    Add; 

In  L.  B.  this  was  sometimes  denominated  hatnher' 
geUus  and  kabergelltts. 

"  This  hambergell"  says  Beckwith,  "  was  a  coat 
composed  of  several  folds  of  coarse  linen,  or  hem- 
pen cloth;  in  the  midst  of  some  of  which  was  placed 
a  sort  of  net- work,  of  small  ringlets  of  iron ;  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter,  interwoven  very  arti- 
ficially together;— and  in  othersj  of  thin  iron  square 
plates,  about  an  inch  firom  side  to  side,  with  a  hole 
in  the  midst  of  each,  the  edges  laid  one  over  another, 
quilted  through  the  cloth  with  small  packthread,  and 
bedded  in  paper  covered  with  wool.  Parts  of  two 
such  haubergeons  are  now  in  the  Editor's  possession, 
either  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  defend  the  body 
of  a  man  from  the  stroke  or  point  of  a  sword  or  lance, 
if  not  from  a  musket-ball,  and  yet  so  pliable  as  to 
admit  the  person  wearing  them  to  use  all  his  limbs, 
and  move  his  joints  without  the  least  interruption." 
Blount's  Anc.  Ten.  p.  92,  93. 

Beckwith  adds;  ''  That  kind  of  armour-^made  of 
links,  united  together  in  chain- work,  was  called  by 
the  ancients  ^  hamata  vestis*"    Ibid, 

AW-BUND,  Aw-bun',  part.  adj.      Not  at  li- 
berty  to  act  as  one  would  wish ;  restricted  by 
some  superior ;  Roxb. 
I  hesitate  whether  we  should  view  this  as  formed 

from  the  s.  Awe^band,  or  as  compounded  of  Awe,  and 

bund,  vinctus,  E.  bound. 

AWEBAND,  AwBAKD,  8. 

1.  A  band  for  tying  black  cattle  to  the  stake;  con- 
sisting of  a  rope  on  one  side,  and  a  piece  of 
wood  of  the  shape  of  a  hame-blade^  or  half  of 
a  horse^s  collar,  on  the  other.  It  is  used  to  keep 
in  order  the  more  unruly  animals,  or  to.  pre- 
vent them  from  throwing  their  heads  from  one 
side  of  the  stake  to  the  other  ;  Loth.  Lanarks. 
To  Aw-BAND,  V.  a.  To  bind  in  this  manner. 
Lanarks. 

S.  A  check,  a  restraint 

**  Yit  quhen  he  was  biging^s  castel  with  maist 

diligence,  the  theuis  tuk  sic  feir^  dredand  that  the 

said  castel  suld  be  an  awband  aganis  thame,  that  thai 

conspirit  aganis  him/'     Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xii.  c.  15. 

S.  Used  in  a  moral  sense,  to  denote  what  inspires 
respect  and  reverence,  what  curbs  and  checks, 
or  prevents  a  man  from  doin^  things  in  which 
he  might  otherwise  indulge  himself,  S. 
*^  The  dignified  looks  of  this  lady  proved  such  an 
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aweband  on  the  giddy  young  men,  that  they  never 
once  opened  their  mouths."    The  place  not  marked. 

The  first  sense  ought  certainly  to  be  viewed  as  the 
primary  one;  and  would  seem  to  point  to  Dan.  aag, 
a  yoke,  as  the  origin,  q.  "  the  band  by  which  the 
yoke  is  fastened." 

Perhaps  it  merits  observation,  that  Isl.  hdband  sig- 
nifies a  band  of  leather  used  for  confining  the  sinews 
of  the  hams ;  Vinculum  nervos  poplitis  adstringens ; 
from  Hd,  pell  is,  cutis,  corium ;  Haldorson. 

This  is  given  by  Bailey  and  Johns,  as  if  it  were  an 
E.  word,  composed  of  awe  and  band.  The  former 
renders  it  '*  a  check  upon;"  the  latter  ''  a  check." 

But  no  example  of  its  use  is  given;  nor  is  it  men- 
tioned by  Houlet,  Phillips,  Skinner,  or  Cotgrave. 
AWEEL,  adv.    Well,  S. 

**  Aweel,  if  your  honour  thinks  I  am  safe— the 
story  was  just  tiiis."     Guy  Mannering,  ii.  340. 
AWERT Y,  adj.  1.  9,  for  Wss  r.  Wiss. 
AWFALL,  adj.   Honest,  upright     V.  Afald. 
AWFULL,  AwFu',  a^.     1.  Implying  the  idea 

of  what  is  very  great,  or  excessive ;  used  al- 
ways in  a  bad  sense,  S. 

The  awfuU  churle  is  of  ane  othir  strind, 
Thoucht  he  be  borne  to  vilest  servitude, 

Thair  may  na  gentrice  sink  into  his  mind. 
To  help  his  freind  or  nichtbour  with  his  gud. 
Bellend.  Cron,  Proh.  cvi.  Ed.  1821. 
2.  An  axvfu!  day^  a  severe  reproof,  Peebles. 
AWIN,  AwNE,  adj.     Own,  proper,  S.]     Add; 

Ben  Jonson  puts  this  term  in  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Sherwood  Forest. 

This  house !  these  grounds  !  this  stock  is  all  mine 
awne.  Sad  Shepherd. 

AWINGIS,  s.  pi    Arrears,  debts.     '*  Dettis, 

awingisy  comptis,^  &c.     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1551, 

V.  21. 
AWISS,  s.     **  Tua  barrel!  of  awiss^  ane  Spruis 

stane  of  hempt.^     Also  awes,  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 

1560,  V.  24.  Pot-ashes  ? 
AWITTINS,  used  in  conjunction  with  thepron. 

me^  hinij  her^  &c.  as  denoting  what  is  without 

the  privacy  of  the  person  referred  to,  Dumfr. 

Synon.  with  S.  B.  onwittins,  id. ;  on  being  soften- 
ed into  a,  as  in  awai/,  from  A.  S.  on  waeg ;  unless 
we  suppose  a  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Goth,  of  the 
middle  age,  like  A.  S.  awita  demens,  alag  iniquitas. 
V.  Ihre,  letter  A. 

We  may  either  view  the  pron.  as  in  the  dative, 
q.  to  me,  &c. ;  or  the  conjunct  phrase  as  equivalent 
to  the  ablative  absolute. 

A  WEIR,  8.  To  (Rvff  to  awkiry  to  dash  to  pieces, 
to  break  to  atoms,  Aberd. ;  perhaps  from  E.  ochre. 
AWM,  8.    Alum,  S. 
To  AwM,  V.  a.     To  dress  [skins]  lyith  alum,  S. 

"  AwnCt  leather,''  white  leather,  S« 
AWMOUS,  8.    Alms,  S. 

"  I'll  aye  come  to  you  for  m j  awrmnu  as  osoa],— 
and  whiles  I  wad  be  fain  o'  a  pickle  sneeshin."  An- 
tiquary, i.  266.    V.  Almous. 

Awiious-DisH,  8.  The  woodoi  dish  in  which 
mendicanta  receive  their  oAn^  when  given  in 
meat,  S.    Bums. 
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AWN  AH,  s.    A  proprietor,  an  owner. 
For  all  the  suynis  atvnaris 
Said,  Seilifl  how  the  fulis  fairis ! 

Cdkelbie  Sow,  F.  1.  v.  201. 
Anmaris,  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  l6. 
A.  S.  agU'ian,  aegn'ian,  ahn^ian,  possldere. 
AWNS,  s.  pi     The  beards  of  corn.]     Add ; 
For  empty  husk,  for  amns  an'  beard. 
Ye,  like  tie  goats,,  may  be  rever'd  ; 
The  only  thing  wi*  you  there's  luck  o* 
Is  hush  o'  strae  for  makin  muck  o*. 

Lime  and  Marie,  A*  Scolts  Poems,  p.  140. 
"  Awns,  the  beards  of  wheat  or  barley."    Ray's 
Collect,  p.  5. 
This  word,  I  find,  is  also  used  in  the  singular.  ' 
*'  Bear  is  all  they  have,  and  wonderment  it  is  to 
me  that  they  ever  see  an  awn  of  it."     The  Pirate, 
ii.  28. 

AwKED,    AwNiT,  pari.  ad/.    •  Furnished  with 
beards ;  applied  to  grain,  S. 
*'  ..Grey  awned  oats— rwere  most  in  use  in  the 
memory  of  old  people."  Agr.  Surv.  Dumfr.  p.  198. 
V.  Flayer. 
AwNY,  ad;.     Bearded,  S. 

In  shaggy  wave,  the  awni^  grain 
Had  whiten'd  owre  the  hill  an'  plain. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  144. 
AWONT,  part,  adf.    Accustomed  to. 

*'  Towart  the  contravening  of  the  ordinans  in 
furthputting  of  the  tennentis  of  the  said  rowme 
awont  the  occupacioun  of  the  said  land,"  q. ''  wont 
to  occupy."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1563,  V.  25. 

A.  S.  awun-ian,  assuescere. 
AWOYIT,  pret.    Avowed. 

"  They  no  sooner  awovit  and  vtterit  thair  disobe- 
dience to  his  maiestie^  bot  thairwith  also  professing 
deadlie  fead  and  hatrent  to  his  said  trustie  counsail- 
lour,  his  death  wes-  ane  of  the  cheif  buttis  of  thair 
craift  and  malice."  AcU  Ja.  VI.  l606,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  292. 

AWOUNDERIT,  part.  pa.     Surprised,  struck 
with  teonder. 

The  eldare  huntaris  and  his  keparis  than, 
Clappand  thare  lu£Bs  and  thar  handis  ilk  man, 
Sare  awounderit  gan  the  sternes  behald 
f^or  houndis  quest  it  semyt  the  lift  ryffe  wald. 

Doug.  Virg.  186.  I6. 
To  AWOW,  V.  n.    To  vow. 

"  The  king  awowed,  that  he  schould  nevir  be  re» 
laxit  out  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  if  he  might 
keip  him  in  it"     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  1 95. 

"  Made  a  singular  vow,"  Ed.  1728. 
AWOW,  interj.    Equivalent  to  aJas,  S.  B. ;  al- 
so to  Ewhow. 
But  to  do  as  I  did,  alas,  and  awow. 
To  busk  up  a  rock  at  the  cheek  of  the  low. 
Says  that  I  had  but  little  wit  in  my  pow. 

Bosfs  Rock  and  Wee  Pickle  Tow. 
Perhape  q*  ah  wow.    V.  Wow  and  Vow. 
AWBO,  1. 14,  for  her.  be. 
AWS  of  a  Windmill,  the  sails  or  shafts  on  which 
the  wind  acts^  Aberd. 
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AWSOME,  Awesome,  ad;.    1.  Appalling,  aw- 
ful, causing  terror,  S. 

"  A  sight  of  his  cross  is  more  awsome  than  the 
weight  of  it."     Ruth.  Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  203. 

''  It  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  Sir 
Arthur  Wardour  or  his  daughter  to  have  found  his 
way  along  these  shelves  without  the  guidance  and 
encouragement  of  the  beggar,  who  had  been  there  be- 
fore in  high  tides,  though  never,  he  acknowledged, 
in  so  awsome  anight  as  this."  Antiquary,  i.  157, 158. 
^^  Sic  ill-scraped  tongues  as  thae  Highland  car- 
lines — sic  awsome  language  as  that  I  ne'er  heard  out 
o'  a  human  thrapple."     Rob  Roy,  iii.  73. 
%  Exciting  terror,  as  supposed  to  possess  preter- 
natural power ;  South  of  S. 
In  this  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  one  Wilkin, 
who  was  viewed  as  a  warlock, 

"  Wilkin*8  descendants  are  still  known ;  and  the 
poorer  sort  of  them  have  often  their  great  prede- 
cessor mentioned  to  them  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
whom  they  themselves  allow  to  have  been  an  aire- 
some  hodtf"     Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  II 6. 

*'  During  these  exclamations  the  awesome  din  re- 
sounded muckle  mair."  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  20, 1820, 
p.  146. 
8.  Expressive  of  terror,  S. 

*'  To  be  sure  he  did  gie  an  awesome  glance  up  at 
the  auld  castle — and  there  was  some  spae-wark  gaed 
on."     Guy  Mannering,  i.  185. 
AWTE,  8.     The  direction  in  which  a  stone,  a 
piece  of  wood,  &c.  splits ;  the  grain,  Aberd. 
"  Awte,  the  line  in  a  stone  where  it  naturally 
may  be  split  by  the  strokes  of  the  hammer,  or  where 
*the  block  in  the  quarry  may  be  separated  from  the 
cliff."     Gl.  Surv.  Nairn  and  Moray. 
%  Used,  but  it  is  supposed  improperly,  for  a  flaw 

in  a  stone,  ibid. 
A'-WHERE,  adv.     Everywhere,  S.  Hwlhercs^ 
Ettr.  For. 

This  is  the  same  with  the  classical  term  Alquh  are. 
A WRANGOUS,  adj.  Felonious ;  "  Awraiigoua 

awaytakine;^. Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
AXES.    Aad,  after  1.  8,  AxeSy  id;  Orkn. 

*^  They  are  troubled  with  an  aguish  distemper, 
which  they  call  the  Axes,**     Wallace's  Orkn.  p.  %^. 
He  subjoins,  that  to  an  infusion  of  buckthorn  and 
other  herbs,  which  they  use  as  a  cure,  they  give  the 
name  of  Axes  Grass. 
After— Tytl.  N.     Add; 

It  had  been  formerly  used  in  the  same  sense  in  £. 
For  Palsgrave  mentions  '^  ague,  axes,"  as  correspond- 
ing to  Fr,  Jyeure;  B.  iii.  F.  17-  Elsewhere  he  uses 
it  as  if  it  had  denoted  fever  in  general. 

'*  This  axes  hath  made  hym  so  weake  that  his 
legges  wyll  nat  beare  hym :  Ces  fleures  lont  tant  af« 
foybly,  Ac.     Ibid.  F.  l62,  b. 

"  Aixes  still  signifies  the  ague.  North."  Grose. 
AXTREE. 

'*  Item  on  the  heid  of  the  quhite  tbure  craig 
[Dumbertane]]  ane  moyen  of  found, --^montit  upoun 
ane  stok  with  quheillif  and  axtre  but  irne  werk^*^ 
Coll.  Inventories,  A.  1580,  p.  3O0. 
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To  BAA,  v.n.     1.  To  cry  as  a  calf,  Ettr.  For. 
'*  I  had  scarcely  ceased  baaing  as  a  calf^  w^en  I 
found  myself  a  beautiful  capercailyie>  winging  the 
winter  cloud."     Perils  of  Men,  iii,  415. 

2.  To  bleat  as  a  sheep,  Ayrs. 

'*  Zachariah  Smylie's  black  ram — ^they  had  laid 
in  Mysie's  bed,  and  keepit  frae  baaing  with  a  gude 
fothering  of  kail-blades,  and  a  cloute  soaken  in 
milk."     R.  Gflhaize,  ii.  218. 
Baa,  s.     The  cry  of  a  calf,  Ettr.  For. 

'*  When  I  could  do  nothing  farther  than  give  a 
faint  baa,  they  thought  that  the  best  sport  of  all." 
Perils,  ut  sup.     V.  Bae. 

BAA,  a,  A  rock  of  a  particular  description,  Sbetl. 
"  Baa  is  a  rock  overflown  by  the  sea,  but  which 

may  be  seen  at  low  water.**  Edmonston's  Zetl.  i.  140. 
Norw.  boe,  "  a  bottom,  or  bank  in  the  sea,  on 
which  the  waves  break ;"  Hallager. 

BAB,  3.     1.  A  nosegay,  or  bunch  of  flowers,  S. 
There,  amang  the  babs  o'  gowans, 

Wi*  my  Peggie  I  sat  down. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  27- 
I — pu'd  her  a  posie  o'  gowans. 
An'  laid  them  in  babs  at  her  feet. 

Ibid.  p.  138.     V.  Bob,  id. 
S.  A  tassel,  or  a  knot  of  ribbons,  or  the  loose  ends 
of  such  a  knot,  Fife ;  whence  the  compound 
terms,  Lug-babf  Wooer-idb^  q.  v. 

3.  Applied  to  a  cockade,  S. 

"  They  had  seen — Cuddie — ^in  ane  ©'Serjeant  Both- 
well's  laced  waistcoats,  and  a  cock  it  hat  with  a  bab  of 
blue  ribbands  at  it"  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iii.  228. 
To  BAB,  V,  n.  1.  To  play  backward  and  for- 
ward loosely,  S.  synon.  with  E.  Bob. 
Q.  To  dance,  Fife. 

Hence,  Bab  at  the  bowster,  or,  Bab  wi^  the  bowsier, 
a  very  old  Scottish  dance,  now  almost  out  of  use ; 
formerly  the  last  dance  at  weddings  and  merry- 
makings. 

To  BAB,  V,  a.     To  close,  to  shut,  Ayrs. 
The  fire  was  rak'd,  the  door  was  barr'd, 

Asleep  the  family, 
Except  poor  Odin,  dowy  loon. 
He  cou'd  na*  bab  an  e'e. 

Trains  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  100. 
To  BABBIS,  V.  a.     1.  To  scoff,  to  gibe,  Ayrs. 
2.  To  browbeat,  ibid. 

From  the  same  origin  with  Bob,  a  taunt,  q.  v. 
BABY,  8,     The  abbreviation  of  the  name  Bar^ 

hara^  S. 
BABIE,  Bawbie,  a,  A  copper  coin,  &c.]  Add; 
"  Ane  great  quantitie — of  the  tuelf  pennie  peceis, 
babeisy  &  auld  plakis  is  found  now  to  be  decayit  and 
wanting,  previe  personis  frustrating  his  maiestie  of 
his  richt  and  proffitc — in  the  vnlawing,  transport- 
ing, breking  downe  and  fyning  of  the  foimamit 
kyndis  of  allayit  money,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1584^ 
£d.  1814,  p.  311. 
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This  is  the  earliest  act  I  have  met  with  in  which 
the  term-  occurs :  and  it  is  evident  that  the  term  was 
not  originally  applied  to  coins  of  mere  copper,  but 
of  silver  mixed  with  copper,  '*  Previe  personis  vit- 
lawed"  this,  by  refusing  to  give  it  currency. 

A  curious  traditional  fancy,  in  regard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  this  term,  is  btill  current  in  Fife. 

"  When  one  of  the  infimt  kings  of  Scotland,"  it  is 
sfldd,  "  of  great  expectation,  was  shewn  to  the  pub- 
lic, for  the  preservation  of  order  the  price  of  admis- 
sion was  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  visitant. 
The  eyes  of  the  superior  classes  being  feasted,  their 
retainers  and  the  mobility  were  admitted  at  the  rate 
of  six  pennies  eaSch.  Hence,"  it  is  added,  "  this 
piece  of  money  being  the  price  of  seeing  the  royal 
Babie,  it  received  the  name  of  Babie,  lengthened  in 
pronunciation  into  Batv-bee" 
Bawbee-kow,  a.     A  halfpenny-roll,  S. 

''  As  for  the  letters  at  the  post-mistress's,  as  they 
ca'  her,  they  may  bide  in  her  shop-window,  wi'  the 
snaps  and  bawbee-^rons,  till  Beltane,  or  I  loose  them." 
St  Ronan,  i.  34. 
BABTYM,  a.     Baptism.     ^^  Baptym  and  ma- 

reage,^  Aberd.  Reg. ;  corr.  from  Fr.  bapteme. 
BACCALAWREATT,  a.    The  degree  of  a 

bachelor  in  a  university. 

— "  And  als  giving  of  degries  of  Baccalawreatt, 
licentiat,  and  doctorat,  to  these  that  ar  worthie  and 
capable  of  the  saids  degries."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814, 
V.  73. 

The  designation  of  Master  of  Arts  is  said  to  be 
substituted  for  this. 

"  At  any  of  our  Universities,  the  students,  after 
four  years  study,  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  or  as 
it  is  commonly  termed  Master  of  Arts."  Spottis- 
woode's  MS.  Hist.  Diet  vo.  Bachelor. 

L.  B.  baccalariat'Us  id.  from  baccalar^itis,  a  bache- 
,lor  ;  a  term  said  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  uni- 
versities from  the  military  service  of  those  who  were 
too  poor  to  appear  as  bannerets,  or  to  bring  as  many 
vassals  into  the  field  as  could  appear  under  their 
own  banner,  or  who,  by  reason  of  their  youth,  could 
not  assume  the  rank  of  bannerets.  Various  etymons 
have  been  given.  Some  derive  it  from  bacca  laurea, 
bachelors  being  hopeful  like  a  laurel  in  the  berry  ; 
others  from  baciW-us,  a  rod,  because  in  their  progress 
to  this  honour  they  had  subjected  diemselves  to  the 
rod.  If  this  was  the  origin,  however,  the  resem- 
blance was  very  distant. 
BACHELAR,  a.    A  bachelor  in  arts. 

"  The  Bachelors  met  in  the  chamber  above  the 
schole  of  Humanitie,  both  the  one  and  the  other  be- 
ing then  larger."     Crawf.  Hist  Univ.  Edin.  p.  29. 

This  name,  it  is  probable,  was  directly  borrowed 
from  the  Baccalarii  or  BacheUaru,  who  constituted 
one  of  the  four  orders  into  which  the  theological  fa^ 
culty  of  Paris  was  divided,  Magisiri,  LicentiaH,  Bac^ 
calarii  Formati,  and  Baccalarii  Cursores.  As  the  For^ 
mati  had  gone  through  their  theological  courses,  and 
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might  aspire  to  promotion,  the  Curtores  were  theo- 
logical candidates  of  the  first  class,  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  explain  the  Bible  only ;  the  Sentences  of 
Lombard  being  reserved  for  divines  of  a  higher  de- 
gree. V.  Du  Gauge. 
BACHILLE,  s.  A  small  spot  of  arable  ground, 

Fife ;  synon.  with  Pendicle^  which  is  now  more 

commonly  used. 

'*  1600. — One  James  Hendersone — ^perished  in 
Levens  water,  by  taking  the  water  on  horsebacke, 
when  the  sea  was  in  above  the  ordinar  foorde,  a  lit- 
tel  beneath  John  Strachan's  backille  ther/*  Lamont's 
Diary,  p.  224. 

O.  Fr.  buckle  denoted  as  much  ground  as  twenty 
oxen  could  labour  in  one  hour ;  Roquefort 

To  BACHLE,  v.  a.     To  distort,  to  .vilify. 
BACKLATfTEy part, pr.     Shambling;  Leg.  Bp.  St. 

Androis.     V.  Bauchle,  Bachle,  v, 
BACHLEIT,  pari.  pa. 

"  Item,  that  thair  salbe  na  oppin  mercat  wsit  of 
ony  of  the  saides  craftes,  or  wark  pertenyng  to 
thame  of  the  crafte,  wpoun  the  hie  streites,  nor  in 
crames  wpon  burdes,  nor  bachleit  nor  shawin  in  hand 
for  to  sell, — within  this  burghe  hot  alenarlie  in  the 
mercat  day."     Seill  of  Caus,  Edin'.  2  May,  1483. 

The  term,  as  thus  used,  might  seem  to  denote 
some  particular  mode  of  exposing  to  sale. 

Fr.  baccoUer  signifies  '^  to  lift  or  heave  often  up 
and  downe ;"  Cotgr. 

BACHRAM,  s.   A  bachram  o'  dirty  an  adhesive 

spot  of  filth  ;  what  has  dropped  from  a  cow  on 

a  hard  spot  of  ground  ;  Dumfr. 

Gael,  btiackavj  cow-dung.     V.  Clushan. 
BACK,  Backing,  s.     A  body  of  followers,  &c.] 

Add; 

A  thin  hack,  a  proverbial  phrase  for  a  small  party. 

**  The  most  part  had  returned  home  well  satisfied; 
and  those  that  were  otherwise  minded,  would  have 
staid  with  a  thin  back  ;  but  the  first  thing  the  sup- 
plicants heard,  was  a  proclamation— ordaining  the 
service-book  to  be  practised  at  Edinburgh,"  &c. 
Guthry's  Mem.  p.  28. 
BACK,  8.     A  wooden  trough  for  cairying  fuel, 

Roxb. ;  the  same  with  Backet,  q.  v. 

— '*  After  narrowly  escaping  breaking  my  shins 
over  a  turf  back  and  a  salting  tub, — I  opened  a  crazy 
half-decayed  door,  constructed,  not  of  plank^  but  of 
wicker,"  &c.     Rob  Roy,  iii.  1 3. 
BACK,  s.     An  instrument  for  toasting  bread, 

Sec]     Add; 

Nearly  allied  is  Yorks.  back'Stane,  "  a  stone  or 
iron  to  bake  cakes  qn." 
BACK,  s.    A  laree  vat  used  for  cooling  liquors.] 

Add;  Aberd.  Ang.     This  word  has  the  same 

signification,  Warwicks. 

''  The  defenders  are  brewers  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  town  of  Forfar. — By  the  former  prac- 
tice, the  worts,  after  being  boiled,  and  run  into  a 
tub  or  back  in  the  under  fioor  of  the  brewery,  were 
pumped  up  to  the  highest  floor/'  &c.  Caled.  Mer- 
cury, Dec.  14,  1815. 

Add  to  etymon ;  Teut  back,  linter,  abacus — ^mac- 
ira  ;  given  by  Kilian  as  synon.  with  troch,  £.  trough. 
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To  BACK  (a  letter),  v.  a.     To  write  the  direc- 
tion ;  more  generally  applied  merely  to  the  ma- 
nual performance.    '^  An  tU-backit  letter  -^  one 
with  the  direction  ill  written,  S. 
♦  BACK,  *.     1.  The  back  of  my  hand  to  vou^  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  ;  spoken  to 
one  whose  conduct  or  opinions  are  disagreeable 
to  us,  S. 
^.  The  back  is  said  to  be  wp,  or  set  ?/p,  as  expres- 
sive of  rage  or  passion  ;  as, 
'*  His  back  was  up  in  a  moment,"  or,  '*  she  set  up 
her  back."     It  is  also  applied  to  one  who  excites  an- 
other to  rage ;  as,  "  I  think  I  set  up  her  back  in  a  . 
hurry,"  S. 

.  "  Weel,  Nelly,  since  my  back  is  up,  ye  sail  tak 
down  the  picture,  or  sketching,  or  whatever  it  is, — 
and  shame  wi'  it  the  conceited  crew  that  they  are." 
St  Ronan,  i.  65. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  evidently  refers  to  an 
animal,  and  especially  to  a  cat,  that  raises  its  spine, 
and  bristles  up  the  hair,  in  token  of  defiance,  or  when 
about  to  attack  its  adversary. 
BACK,  s.     Ludicrously  or  contemptuously  ap- 
plied to  one  who  has  changed  his  mode  of  liv- 
ing, especially  if  for  the  better ;  as,  '*  He's  the 
back  o  an  auld  farmer,^  i.  e.  he  was  once  a 
farmer;  Aberd. 
Back  and  Foee,  backwards  and  forwards,  S. 
Back  at  the  Wa\     One's  back  is  said  to  be  at 
the  'wa\  when  one  is  in  an  unfortunate  state,  in 
whatever  respect,  as, 

1.  When  one's  temper  j  affairs  are  in  a  state  of  de- 
rangement ;  as  including  the  idea  of  the  neglect 
with  which  one  is  treated  by  the  generality  of 
those  who  appeared  as  friends  during  prospe- 
rity, S. 

2.  Denoting  a  state  of  exile,  submitted  to  from 
circumstances  of  danger ;  or  of  exclusion  from 
the  enjoyment  of  what  are  viewed  as  one's  pro- 
per rights,  S. 

O  wae  be  'mang  ye.  Southrons,  ye  traitor  loons  a'. 
Ye  baud  him  aye  down,  whase  back's  at  the  wa\ 
Lament,  L.  Maxwell,  Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  34. 
O  send  Lewie  Gordon  hame. 

And  the  lad  I  darena  name ! 
Tho'  his  back  he  at  the  tva'. 
Here's  to  him  that's  far  awa'. 

Lewie  Gordon,  ibid.  ii.  81. 

3.  Sometimes  applied  to  one  who  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  absconding,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ri- 

.    gour  of  law,  S, 

Thus  it  was  said  of  any  one,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  A.  17^5,  although  remaining 
in  the  country,  as  long  as  he  was  in  a  state  of  hiding, 
that  his  back  was  at  the  n>a\ 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  phrase  may  re- 
spect one  engaged  in  fight,  who  is  reduced  to  such 
extremity,  that  he  has  no  means  of  self-defence  or 
resistance,  but  by  setting  his  back  to  a  wall,  that  he 
may  not  be  attacked  from  behind.  But  the  lan- 
guage, as  used  in  S.,  rather  precludes  the  idea  of 
further  resistance,  as  denoting  that  he,  to  whom  it 
is  applied,  is  overpowered  by  disaster. 
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Backhand^  Bakbakd^  «.  A  bond  orobli^tion, 
in  which  B.  engages  that  A.  shall  receive  no 
injury  at  law  in  consequence  of  a  disposition, 
or  any  similar  deed,  which  A.  has  made  in 
favours  of  B. ;  a  bond  that  virtually  nullifies  a 
former  one,  which  has  been  entered  mto  to  serve 
a  special  purpose,  S. 

"  Mr.  Alexanaer  Jhonestoune  producit  the  dispo- 
sitioune  abone  mentionate^  q'^  was  cancellate :— -«nd 
the  provest  producit  the  bakband,  q^  was  also  can- 
celled."    Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  283. 
Back-birn,  s,    a  load  borne  on  the  back,  a  beu^- 
burtheny  S.  B. 
O  deady  come  also  an'  be  kind  to  me. 
An'  firae  this  sad  back-bim  of  sorrow  free. 
Ros^t  Helenore,  First  Ed.  p.  18.     V.  Birk. 
Back-rit,  8.     A  nick,  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
V,  cut  out  of  the  back-part  of  a  sheep^s  ear, 
Clydes.  Auxbity  id.  q.  v. 

Back-cast,  a,     1.  A  relapse  into  trouble,  S.l 

Add; 
2,  A  misfortune;   something  which  as  it  were 

throws  one  back  from  a  state  of  prosperity  into 

adversity,  S. 

"  They'll  get  a  back-cast  o'  his  hand  yet,  that 
think  so  miickle  o'  the  creature,  and  sae  little  o' 
the  Creator."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  201. 
Back-cast,  adj.     Retrospective. 

When  spring  buds  forth  in  vernal  showers. 

When  summer  comes  array'd  in  flow'rs. 
Or  autumn  kind,  from  Ceres'  horn. 
Her  grateful  bounty  pours ; 

Or  bearded  winter  curls  his  broW'— 

111  often  kindly  think  on  you ; 
And  on  our  happy  days  and  nights. 
With  pleasing  back-cast  view. 

TaunahUts  Poems,  p.  96,  97- 
Back-come,  Back-coming,  s.     Return,  S. 

''  The  governor  caused  quarter  the  town  of  Aber- 
deen, and  commanded  the  provost  and  baiUies  to 
see  the  same  done,  to  the  effect  knowledge  might 
be  had,  how  the  army  should  be  sustained  at  their 
back  condng,"     Spalding,  i.  1 37* 

An  ill  back-come,  an  unfortunate  return,  S. ;  a 
phrase  used  when  any  unlucky  accident  has  hap- 
pened to  a  person  who  has  been  from  home. 

To  Back-come,  V,  n.     To  return. 

^'  If  It  happened  Montrose  to  be  overcome  in  bat- 
tle before  that  day,  that  they  were  then  to  be  firee 
of  their  parole  in  backcoming  to  him."     Ibid.  ii.  252. 

Bace-i)oor-trot,  8.  .  The  diarrhoea,  S.  The 
reason  of  the  designation  is  obvious;  as  one 
affected  in  this  manner  has  occasion  to  make 
many  visits  to  the  back-door;  Fy-gaeJnf^  synon. 

Backdraucht,  s,  1.  The  act  of  inspiration  with 
the  breath ;  as,  ^<  He  was  whaslin  like  a  blastit 
stirk  i'  the  backdraucht,'^  Fife. 

2.  The  convulsive  inspiration  of  a  child  in  the 
whooping-cough,  during  a  fit  of  the  disease,  S. 
Illud  non  dissimulandum,  pertussim  saeviorem 

saepe  asthmatis  hujus  speciem  quandam  arcessere, 

quae  a  nostratibus   vulgo  nuncupatur  the  Back^ 
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draught,  quasi  tussis,  e  pulmonibus  emissai  rursua 
revocaretur.     Simson  De  Remed.  p.  26S. 
Back-drawer,  s.  An  apostate,  one  who  recedes 

from  his  former  profession  or  course. 

— ''  The  soul  hath  no  pleasure  in  them  that  draw 
back,  but  shall  lead  forth  such  back-drawers,  and  tur- 
ners-aside, with  the  workers  of  iniquity."  M^Ward's 
Contendings,  p.  89. 

Back-end  o'  Hairst,  the  latter  part  of  harvest,  S. 
Back-end  o'  the  Year,  the  latter  part  of  the 

year,  S.     V.  Fore-end, 
Back-end,  s.      An  ellipsis  of  the  preceding 

phrase,  S. 

— ''  The  smoked  flitch  which  accompanies  this,— 
Dinah  says,  she  hopes  is  quite  equal  to  that  you 
liked  so  well  when  you  did  us  the  honour  to  stop  a 
day  or  two  last  back-end"  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct  1820, 
p.  3. 

'^  The  hedges  will  do-^I  clipped  them  wi'  my  ain 
hands  last  back-end,  and  at  your  suggestion,  Marga- 
ret"    M.  Lyndsay,  p.  271. 
Back-fa*^,  s.     The  side^sluice  or  outlet  of  a  mill- 
dam,  near  the  breast  of  the  water-wheel,  and 

through  which  the  water  runs  when  the  mill  is 

set,  or  when  the  water  is  turned  off  the  wheel ; 

Roxb. 
Back-fear,  a.   An  object  of  terror  from  behind. 

— '*  He  needed  not  to  dread  no  back  fear  in  Scot- 
land, as  he  was  wont  to  do."    Pitscottie,  £d.  1728, 
p.  105.    V.  Backchales. 
Back-friend,  s.  1.  One  who  seconds  or  supports 

another,  an  abettor. 

'*  The  people  of  God  that's  fiiithful  to  the  cause, 
has  ay  a  good  back-friend, — ^A  numher  of  buttery- 
mouth'd  Ibiaves  saia  they  would  take  upon  them  to 
owne  us  with  friendship.— We  were  never  ill  be- 
guiled till  these  buttery-mouth'd  knaves  got  up.—- 
Yet  well's  our  day  for  this,  we  have  a  good  back- 
friend that  will  gar  our  cause  stand  right  again." 
Mich.  Bruce's  Lectures,  &c.  p.  60,  6I. 

The  word  is  used  in  £.,  but  in  a  sense  directly 
opposite,  for  '^  an  enemy  in  secret,"  Johns. 
2.  Used  metaph.  to  denote  a  place  of  strength  be^ 

hind  an  army. 

*'  He  resolved  to  take  him  to  a  defensive  warre, 
with  the  spade  and  the  shovell,  putting  his  army 
within  workes,  having  the  supply  of  such  a  back- 
friend as  Nurenberg  was,  to  supply  him  with  men, 
meate  and  ammunition,"  &c.  Monro's  Exped.  P.  ii. 
p.  140. 
Backfu\  s.    As  much  as  can  be  carried  on  the 

back^  S. 

^'  Tammy  charged  me  to  bring  a  backfu*  o'  peats 
wi'  me,'  said  he,  ^  but  I  think  I'll  no  gang  near  the 
peat-stack  the  day."     Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  1823,  p. 

31 7. 

Backfu'  as  here  used,  is  scarcely  a  proper  term, 
as  the  back  does  not  contain,  but  carry  the  burden. 
Backgain,  Backga'^en,  part,  a^.  From  the  ad:o. 

backf  and  the  r.  gae^  to  so,     1.  Receding ;  a 

backgain  iidcy  the  tide  in  tne  state  of  ebbing,  S. 
S.  Declining  in  health ;  as,  a  backgain  baim^  a 

child  in  a  decaying  state,  S. 
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S.  Dedining  in  worUlj  circumstinoes ;  bb^  a  fadt- 

gainjhmibf^  a  family  that  is  not  thrirjug  in 

temporal  concemBy  but,  on  the  oontrary,  going 

to  decay,  S. 

From  dufl  tfaey  tell,  as  how  the  rani 
Q*  sic  a  loom  was  overstent ; 
The  haeh-ga'en  tenant  fell  aidnt. 
And  CQudna  stand. 

The  Hani  Rif,  si.  48. 
Bacxgain,  #•     A  decline,  a  consumption,  S. 
Bacxgane,  part.  adj.   Ill-grown ;  ^<  as  a  back- 

gune  geit,  an  ill-grown  child,^  S. 
Backoats,  9.    1.  An  entry  to  a  house,  court,  or 

area,  from  behind,  S. 

''  The  town  of  Aberdeen  fearing  that  this  com- 
mittee should  be  holden  in  their  town  coming  back 
frae  Turriff,  began  to  make  preparations  for  their 
own  defence,  resolving  not  to  give  them  entrance 
if  they  happened  to  come ;  and  to  that  effect  began 
to  big  op  their  own  back^gaies,  closes,  and  ports," 
&c.  Spalding,  i.  109. 
5L  A  road  or  way  that  leads  behind,  S. 
S.  Used  in  regard  to  conduct ;  Ye  taJc  ay  back-gaUs^ 

you  never  act  openly,  you  still  use  circuitous 

or  shuffling  mooea;  S. 
4b  It  also  sifi^ifies  a  course  directly  immoral,  S. 
BACK-HAiiF,  a.     The  worst  half  of  any  thing. 

To  be  worn  to  the  back-haif,  to  be  nearly  worn 

out,  Lanarks. 

A  metaph.  supposed  to  be  borrowed  from  a  knife, 
or  other  edged  tool,  that,  by  long  use  and  bong 
frequently  sharpened,  is  worn  nearly  to  the  back. 
To  Back-hap,  v.  n.  To  draw  back  from  an  agree- 
ment, to  re^e ;  Aberd. 

From  back,  and  haup  to  turn  to  the  right ;  unless 
hap  be  here  used  as  signifying  to  hop. 
Back^jar,  #.     1.  A  dy,  iU-natoml  objection,  or 

opposition,  Aberd. 
S.  An  artful  evasion,  iUd. 
Backim^-turf,  s.    a  turf  laid  on  a  low  ootta^ 

fire  at  bedtime  as  a  badc^  for  keeping  it  alive 

till  morning;  or  one  placed  against  the  hudy  in 

putting  on  a  new  turf-fire,  for  supporting  the 

side-turfs;  Teviotd. 
Backlins,  9.    Backward,  S. 

High,  high  had  Phoebus  dum  the  lift. 

And  reach'd  his  northern  tour. 
And  backUns  firae  the  boll  to  shift, 
His  biasing  coursers  cour. 

A.  Scoifs  Poems,  p.  54. 
Back-look,  s.   1.  Retrospective  view ;  used  lite- 

rally,  S. 
S.  A  review  ;  denoting  the  act  of  the  mind,  S. 

**  The  back'look,  and  foresight,  and  firm  persWa- 
aion  of  mind,  that,  as  corrupt  elders  have  been  a 
plague  unto  this  church,  so  there  would  be  more, 
constrained  me  (at  the  Revolution)  with  some  wor« 
thy  christians  who  signed  with  me,  who  are  honest* 
ly  gone  off  the  stage,  to  present  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Linlithgow  exceptions  against  all  such ;  and  to 
protest  that  none  guilty  of  our  national  defections 
should  be  admitted  to  that  sacred  oiRce,  without 
their   particular  publick  acknowledgment  of  the 
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same  before  the  eongr^gatioB  where  they  were  or« 
dained ;  which  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
ever  since."     Walker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  Q$. 

"  After  a  serious  back-look  of  aU  the«e  forty-eight 
years,"  &c     Walker's  Peden,.p.  71. 

Bacxman,  Baxmam,  s.  a  follower  in  war,  some* 
times  equivalent  to  E.  Henchman,  S.  A. 
Sen  hunger  now  gois  up  and  down. 

And  na  gud  for  the  jakmen. 
The  lairds  and  ladyes  ryde  of  the  toun. 
For  feir  of  hungerie  bakmen. 

Maitian^s  Poems,  ii.  I89. 
**  I  hae  mysel  and  my  three  billies; — but  an  Char- 
lie come,  he's  as  gude  as  some  three,  an'  his  bttck* 
man's  nae  bean-swaup  neither."  Perils  of  Men,  i.  88. 

Back-owbe,  ado.  Behind ;  q.  a  considerable  way 
back,  often  in  relation  to  objects  more  at  hand,  S. 
Back-rape,  «.  The  band  which  goes  over  the  iodb 
of  a  horse  in  the  plough,  to  prevent  the  Ihed^ 
or  traces  from  falhng  to  the  ground,  Clvdes. 
Back-rent,  9.  A  mMe  of  appointing  the  rent 
of  a  farm,  by  which  the  tenant  was  always  three 
terms  in  arrear,  Berw. 

*^  Entering  at  Whitsunday,— 'the  rent  for  the  first 
half  year  of  occupancy  did  not  become  due  till  Can- 
dlemas .twelve  month,  or  twenty  months  in  whole, 
after  entry;  and  all  ftiture  pajrments  were  due  half- 
yearly  thereafter,  at  the  terms  of  Lammas  and  Can- 
dlemaSd^-This  mode  of  payment  was  technically 
called  back-rent,  as  the  rent  was  always  considerably 
in  arrear."   Agr,  SuTv.  Berw.  p.  140. 

Backs,  9.  pi.     The  boards  that  are  outermost  in 

a  tree  wnen  sawed,  S.  B. 
Backset,  «.]     Insert  as  sense  1.  A  check,  any 

thing  that  prevents  growth  or  vegetation,  S. 

"  Though  they  should  not  incline  to  eat  all  the 
weeds,  even  those  they  leave,  cannot,  after  such  a 
backset  and  discouragement,  come  to  seed  so  late  in 
the  season."  ^Maxwell's  ScL  Tran8»  p.  82. 
Backsmt,  part.  pa.  Wearied,  fatigued,  Buchan. 
Backset,  9.    A  sub-lease,  in  which  the  poeses* 

flion  is  restored  to  those  who  were  primarily  in- 
terested in  it,  or  to  some  o£  them,  on  certain 

conditions. 

''  The  earl  of  MarischalWgot  for  hunself  a  fifteen 
years  tack  firae  the  king  oi  the  customs  of  Aberdeen 
and  Banff  ;—Marischall,-— having  got  this  tack,  sets 
the  same  customs  in  backset,  to  some  well-affected 
burgesses  of  Aberdeen."  Spalding,  L  884.  'ExpL 
subiack,  p.  838. 

From  back,  adv.  and  set,  a  lease,  or  the  v.  set,  to 
give  in  lease. 
Backside,  s.     This  term  in  S.  does  not  merely 

signify  the  court  or  area  bdiind  a  house,  but  is 

extended  to  a  garden,  Boxb. 

The  word  as  thus  used  has  hurt  the  delicate  feel- 
ings of  many  a  &stidious  South  Briton,  and  perhi^ 
been  viewedas  a  proof  of  the  indelicBcy  of  the  Scotch. 
But,  risum  teneatis,  amid;  it  is  a  good  £.  word,  expl. 
by  Johns. ''  the  yard  or  ground  bdiind  a  house." 
1.  PI.  badc9ide9  is  used,  in  Meams,  as  deootiiiff 

all  the  ground  between  a  town  on  the  sea^cdan 

and  the  sea. 
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ft.  The  more  private  entrances  into  a  town  by  the 
bcbck  of  it,  Ayrs. 

"  It  was  told  that  the  provost  had  privately  re- 
turned from  Eglinton  CasUe  by  the  Gallows-knowes 
to  the  backsides"     R.  Gilhaiae,  ii.  173. 
Backspare,  s.    Back&pare  of  breeches,  the  cleft, 

S.     V.  Spabe,  s. 
Back-spauld,  s.    The  hinder  part  of  the  shoul- 
der, S. 

''  I  did  feel  a  rheumatize  in  my  hachspauld  yes- 
treen."    The  Pirate,  i.  178.     V.  Spauld. 
To  Backspeir,  v.  a,    2.  To  cross-question,  &c. 
S.]   Add; 

— "  Whilk  maid  me,  being  then  mickle  occupied 
in  publict  about  the  kirk's  e&ares  to  be  greatly  sus- 
pected be  the  king,  and  hak  speirit  be  all  meanes  : 
bot  it  was  hard  to  find  whilk  was  neuer  thought." 
Melville's  Diary,  Life  of  A.  Melville,  ii,  41,  N. 
Backspeabeb,  s,  a  cross-examinator,  S. 
Tho'  he  can  swear  from  side  to  side. 
And  lye,  I  think  he  cannot  hide. 
He  has  been  several  times  affronted 
By  slie  back-spearers,  and  accounted 
An  empty  rogue. 

Cleland^s  Poems,  p.  101. 
Back-sprent,  s.     The  back-bone.]    Add; 

*'  An  tou'lt  worstle  a  fa'  wi'  I,  tou  sal  kenn  what 
chaunce  too  hess ;  for  I  hae  found  the  backsprenU  o' 
the  maist  part  of  a'  the  wooers  she  has."  Hogg's 
Wint.  Tales,  i.  272. 

2.  The  designation  given  to  the  spring  of  a  reel 
for  winding  yam,  which  rises  as  the  reel  goes 
round,  and  gives  a  check  in  falling,  to  direct 
the  person  employed  in  reeling  to  distinguish 
the  quantity  by  the  regulated  knots,  S. ;  q.back' 
springy  because  its  elasticity  brings  it  back  to 
its  original  position. 
8.  The  spring  or  catch  which  falls  down,  and  en- 

'  ters  the  lock  of  a  chest,  S. 
4.  The  spring  in  the  back  of  a  clasp-knife,  S. 

Backtack,  Backtake,  s.     a  deed  by  which  a 
wadsetter,  insteadof  himself  possessing  the  lands^ 
which  he  has  in  wadset,  gives  a  lease  of  them  to 
the  reverser,  to  continue  in  force  till  they  are 
redeemed,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  the  wadset  sum  as  rent,  LL.S. 
*'  Where  lands  are  affected  with  wadsets,  com- 
prysings,  assignments,  or  backtakes,  that  the  same 
may  be  first  compted  in  the  burdens  of  the  delin- 
quents estote."     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  204. 
This  is  also  called  a  back-tack  duety. 
"  Whether — liferenters — who  has  set  their  life- 
rent lands  for  ane  back  tack  duety — are — lyable  to 
the  out-reik  of  horse  according  to  their  proportion 
of  rent"     Ibid.  p.  2S5. 
Back-tread,  s.     Retrogression. 

''  Beginning  at  the  gross  popery  of  the  service- 
book  and  book  of  canons,  he  hadi  followed  the  back- 
tread  of  our  defection,  till  he  hath  reformed  the  very 
first  and  smallest  novations  which  entered  in  this 
church. — This  back-tread  leadeth  yet  farther  to  the 
prelacy  in  England,"  &c.  Manifesto  of  the  Scots 
army,  A.  1 640. 
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Back-tbees,  s.  pL  The  joists  in  a  oot^house,  fcc* 
Roxb. 

Back-water,  s.  The  water  in  a  mill-race,  whieh 
is  gorged  up  by  ice,  or  by  the  swelling  of  the 
river  below,  so  that  it  cadnot  get  away  from  the 
mill,  S.  It  is  called  TaU-ztaier^  when  it  is  in 
that  state  that  it  can  easily  get  away. 

Backwiddie,  Backwoodik,  s.  The  chain  which 
goes  along  the  crook  of  a  cart-saddle,  fastened 
at  the  ends  to  the  trams  or  shafts,  S.  B. ;  q.  the 
zvitht^  that  crosses  the  back;  synon.  Riowin- 

,    DIE,  q.  V. 

"  Backwoodie^  The  band  over  the  cart-saddle 
by  which  the  shafts  are  supported,  made  origi- 
ginally  of  plaited  withes  [or  zviihiesl ;  now  ge- 
nerally it  is  an  iron  chain.**    Gl.  Surv.  Nairn. 
BACKCHALES,  s.  pi 

— "  Manie — ^gave  him  counsall  to  pursue  his 
awyn  ryght,  considderring  he  was  allayed  Qallied] 
with  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  so  bandit  with  him, 
that  he  neidit  not  to  fear  no  backckales  of  thame  as 
he  had  vont  to  do."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  251. 

This  refers  to  an  intended  expedition  into  France 
by  the  king  of  England.  Should  we  view  it  as  an 
errat,  for  Back-coles,  as  intimating  that  there  was 
no  dangar  of  his  being  called  back  from  France^  by 
an  incursion  of  the  Scots,  as  in  former  times  ?  In 
Ed.  1728 — "  He  needed  not  to  dread  no  back  Jear 
in  Scotland."     P.  105. 

BACKET,  s.     1.  A  square  wooden  trough,  ra- 
ther shallow,  used  for  carrying  coals,  or  ashes, 
S. ;  also.  Coal-backet^  Jiss-backet,  S. 
2.  Used  to  denote  a  trough  for  carrying  lime  and 
mortar  to  masona,  Fife,  Loth. 
**  Fient  a  wink  hae  I  sleepit  this  hale  night,  what 
wi'  seeking  backets  and  mason's  auld  duds,  I've  had  a 
sair  traikitnight  o't."  Tennant'sCard.  Beaton,  p*  154. 
They  are  denominated  lime-troughs  a  few  lines  be- 
fore, and  mortar  troughs,  p.  141. 
S.  A  small  trough  of  wood,  of  an  oblong  form, 
with  a  sloping  lid,  (resembling  the  roof  of  a 
house),  fastened  by  leathern  bands,  kept  at  the 
side  of  the  fire  for  preserving  salt  dry.     It  is 
generally  called  the  saut-backet^  S. 
This  seems  a  dimin.  from  Teut.  back  linter,  alveus, 
mactra;  Belg.  bak,  a  trough.  Fr.  bacquet,  a  small  and 
shallow  tub. 

Backet-stake,  s.    a  stone  at  the  ^de  of  a  kit- 
chen-fire, on  which  the  satU-backet  rests. 
At  length  it  reacht  the  backet  stane. 

The  reek  by  chance  was  thick  an'  thrang. 
But  something  gart  the  girdle  ring, 
Whar  hint  the  backet  stane  it  hang. 

Duff's  Poems,  p.  123. 
BACKINGS,  s.pl   Refuse  of  wool,  &c.]   Jdd^ 
Arthur  Young  uses  this  word,  apparently  as  a  pe- 
culiar one,  giving  it  in  Italics,  when  speaking  of  the 
county  of  Armagh. 

'^  The  rough  stone,  af^r  heckling,  will  produce 
8  lb.  flax  for  coarse  Unen  ;  and  4  lb.  of  dressed  tow, 
and  some  for  backensJ*     Tour  in  Ireland,  i.  141. 

It  seems  to  be  used  by  the  Scotdi-Irisht 
BAD  BREAD.    To  be  m  bad  brmd.    1.  To  \m 
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in  neccflntoiis  cnrcumstances,  in  re^rd  to  the 
means  of  sufltennnce,  S. 
2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  danger,  6. 
BADDOCK,*.  The  fry  of  the  coal-fish,  fecO^dd; 
The  term  a|>pear8  to  be  of  Gad.  origin.  For  60- 
iach-ruadh  is  expl.  '*  a  cod-fish,"  Shaw  ;  i  e.  the  red 
bodack.  Hence  it  would  seenb  that  hodach  is  the  ge- 
neric name  of  all  fishes  of  this  A$seUu$  class. 
BADDORDS,  8,  pi  Low  raillery,  &c.]  Add ; 
This  is  'a  word  ot  no  authority.  Dr.  Beatde,  who 
revised  the  proof  sheets  of  the  second  edition  of 
Ross's  Hdenore,  makes  this  remark  on  it  ''  The 
strange  word — boddards,  fas  it  was  originally  print- 
ed]] which  I  never  met  with  before,  is  a  corruption 
of  bad  words,  and  should  therefore  be  spelled  bad" 
dardsr 

BADGE,  s.   A  large  ill-shaped  burden,  Selkirks. 
Hence  perhaps  A.  Bor.  "  badger,  a  huckster,** 
Grose ;  because  he  carries  a  pack  or  load. 
I  si.  bagge,  baggi,  onus,  sarcina. 
To  BADGER,  v,  a.  To  beat;  as,  "  Badger  the 
loon,**  a  common  expression  when  the  nerdy  or 
any  younker,  is  reckoned  worthy  of  correction ; 
Fife. 
Badoer-reeshil,  s.    a  severe  blow,  Fife ;  bor- 
rowed, it  is  supposed  from  the  hunting  of  the 
badger  J  or  from  the  old  game  of  Beat-the- 
BAfiiG.BR,  q.  v.    V.  Reissil. 
Then  but  ne  ran  wi'  hasty  bi;eishell^ 
And  laid  on  Hab  a  badger •retskiU,      MS.  Poem. 
BADGIE,  s.     Cognisance,  armorial  bearing. 

In  a  room  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
James  VI.  was  bom,  under  the  arms  is  this  inscrip- 
tion: 

Lord  Jesu  Chryst  that  crownit  was  with  thome. 
Preserve  the  Birth  quhais  B€tdgie  heir  is  borne. 
And  send  hir  sonne  successione  to  reigne  still 
Lang  in  this  realme,  if  that  it  be  thy  will. 
Als  grant,  O  Lord,  quhat  ever  of  hir  proceid 
Be  to  thy  glorie,  honer,  and  prais.    So  beied. 

19Juniil566. 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Bavgie,  which  G. 
Oouglas  uses  in  translating  insigne.     V.  Bauoie. 

BAD-MONEY,  Bald-money,  s.     The  plant 

Gentian,  Roxb. 
ToBAE,  r.  n.     To  bleat,  &c.]    Add; 
—The  gimmers  bleat  and  ftae— 
And  the  lambkins  answer  mae. 

Tarry  Woo,  Herd^s  Cdl  ii.  lOL 
'*Bae,  s.    The  sound  enjitted  in  bleating.]    Add; 
I  saw  his  herd  yestreen  gawn  owre  the  brae ; 
Wi'  heartfelt  grief  I  heard  their  moum^l  bae. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  21. 
BAFF,  s.     "  Shot.**    Given  as  a  word  used  in 

the  North  of  8.     Gl.  Antiquary. 
.BAFFLE,  9.  A  trifle,  a  thing  of  no  value,  Orkn. 
Sutherl. 

"  He  contents  himself  with  deponing,  '  That  the 
Genealogical  Account  of  the  Family  of  Carrick,  in  his 
former  deposition,  was  a  baffie  of  so  little  importance, 
that  he  took  no  care  of  it,  and  supposes  it  to  be  lost." 
''  But  this  baffle,  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  it,  had 
always  been  cai«futty  preserved  for  mote  than  a  cen* 
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tury  and  a  half,"  &c  Appeal,  H.  of  Lords,  W.  Ri- 
chan,  Esq.  of  Rapness,  &c.  v.  Thomas  Traill,  Esq. 
&c.    A.  1808. 

Perhaps  a  dimin.  from  Teut  beffe  nugae,  beff^en, 
nugari,  nugas  effutire.  It  may,  however,  be  allied 
to  Isl.  babHriur,  nugae  babalorum,  from  babb^a  to 
prate,  Dan.  babl-^er;  especially  as  the  letters  b,/',  and 
p,  are  frequently  interdianged.  Thus  Germ,  baebel^n 
id.  also  assumes  the  form  of  paepeUn,  V.  Ludwig. 
S.  Used  in  Angus,  to  denote  what  is  either  non- 
sensical or  incredible;  as,  "  Thafa  mere  baffle.'^ 
In  this  sense  it  very  nearly  resembles  the  Teut. 
term  as  signifying  nugae.  For  it  is  viewed  as  synon. 
with  S.  buff. 

BAFFLE,  s.   A  portfolio,  Meams;  synon.  Blad. 
BAG,  prei.  v.   Built;  from  Big,  biggy  but  with- 
out  authority. 

My  daddie  bag  his  housie  weel. 
By  dint  o'  he»l  and  dint  o'  heel. 
By  dint  o'  arm  and  dint  o'  steel,  &c. 

Jacobite  ReUcs,  i.  58. 
To  BAG,  V.  a.    To  cram  Uie  belly,  to  distend  it 
by  much  eating,  S. 

This  is  used  in  a  sense  nearly  allied  in  E.  but  as 
a  neuter  v.  Hence  A.  Bor.  "  bagging-time,  baiting- 
time;*'  Grose. 

It  deserves  observation,  that  the  same  term  in 
Teut  which  signifies  a  skin,  and  hence  a  bag,  de- 
notes the  bellif. 
BAG,  s.    A  quiver. 

Then  bow  and  bag  frae  him  he  keist. 
And  fled  as  flsrss  as  fire 

Frae  flint  that  day. 

CArisfs  Kirk,  C.  i.  st  13. 
*'  The  quiver  of  arrows,  which  was  often  made  of 
the  skin  of  a  beast"     Callander,  N. 

Dan.  bidg.  a  sheath,  a  scabbard. 
BAG,  s.    1.  To  give  J  or  gie  one  the  bag,  to  ^ve 
one  the  slip ;  to  deceive  one  whose  expectations 
have  been  raised  as  to  any  thin^,  either  b^  a 
total  disappointment,  or  by  givmg  something 
far  below  what  he  expected,  Loth. 
%  To  jilt  in  love,  Lanarks. 
Bag,  Baggage,  s.     Terms  of  disrespect  or  re- 
prehension, applied  to  a  child,  Aberd. 
Teut.  balgk,  puer.     Per  contemptum  dicitur ;  Ki- 
lian.     £.  baggage  denotes  a  worthless  woman. 
BAG  and  BAGGAGE,  a  hackneyed  phrase  inS. 
It  is  introduced  by  Dr.  Johns,  as  signifying  "  the 
goods  that  are  to  be  carried  away."     But  this  defi- 
nition does  not  fully  convey  the  meaning.     It  pro- 
perly denotes  **  the  whole  moveable  property  that 
any  one  possesses  in  the  place  from  which  the  re- 
moval is  made,  as  well  as  the  implements  used  for 
containing  them,  and  for  conveying  them  away." 
Arbuthnot  is  the  only  authority  quoted  for  tiiis 
phrase.     But  it  will  be  found,  I  imagine,  that  Dr. 
Johns.,  from  his  friendship  for  Arbuthnot,  has  some- 
times, merely  on  his  authority,  sanctioned  terms  and 
phrases  which  are  properly  Scottish.  , 

"  Upon  the  last  day  of  November,  general  Lesly 
returned,  bag  and  baggage,  from  Ireland  to  Edin- 
burgh."    Spalding,  ii.  5^. 

'f  This  army,  foot  and  horse.  Highland  and  Low- 
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landmen,  asA  Ituh  regiment,  was  estimate,  bt^  and 
baggage,  to  be  idboat  6000  men."  Spalding,  ii.  18S. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  phraseology  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  military  life,  from  the  custom  of 
soldiers  carrying  their  whole  stock  of  goods  in  their 
knapsacks.  To  this  origin  there  mif^  seem  to  be 
an  allasion  in  tiie  old  song. 

Bag  and  baggage  on  her  back. 

BAGGIE,  s.    A  large  minnow,  Clydes.,  South 

of  S.     Sometimes  a  bag-mennon;  apparently 

from  the  rotundity  of  its  shape,  q.  bagged. 
BAGGIE,*.    The  belly,  S.O.Gl.  Bums.   From 

its  being  bagged  or  crammed  with  food  ;  or  as 

iJlied  to  Teut.  baigh^  venter. 
BAGGIER,  8.    A  casket. 

*'  A  6aggter  contening  xiii  ringis^  viz.  ane  with  a 
tablet  sapheir,  a  counterfute  diament,  a  poyntit  small 
diament,  &  uther  ten  of  small  valew.^  Inventories, 
A.  1578,  p.  265. 

Fr.  baguier,  petit  coffre  ou  torain  oii  on  ferre  les 
bagues  et  les  pierreries.     Arcula.  Diet.  Trev. 
BAGGIT,  adi.     1.  Having  a  big  belly ;  gene- 
rally a]^iea  to  a  beast,  S. 
2,  Preffnant. 

*^  Siciike  that  na  man  sla  ane  baggit  hynd,  nor  yit 
thair  calffis."     Bellend.  Cron.  F.  01.     Ceruam  foe- 
tam,  Boeth. 
Bagglt,  s,    1.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  child, 

Roxb.     V.  Neffow,  v. 
S.  An  insignificant  lltde  person ;  often  used  as 

equivalent  to  ^^  pestilent  creature^^  ibid,  synon. 

Shurf. 
S.  Applied  to  a  feeble  sheep,  ibid. 

''  And  wbaf  s  to  come  o'  the  poor  bits  o'  plottin 
bamti  a'  winter,  is  mair  nor  I  can  tell."  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  i.  224. 

Perhaps  from  the  idea  of  fireqiient  eating,  as  al- 
lied to  ba^ng'4me,  the  north  of  E.,  V.  Bag,  v.  a, 
Teut  balgh,  pucr;  O.  Fr.  bagueiie,  babiole,  Gl. 
Roquefort 

Baggit,  Bagit  Hobss,  s,    A  stallion. 
Than  Lichery,  that  lathly  corss, 
Berand  lyk  a  bagii  hons, 
And  Idilne$s  did  him  leid. 

Dunbar,  Bannattfne  Poems,  p.  30. 

Berand,  making  a  noise  like  a  stallion.  V.  jBeir,  v. 
To  BAGH  ASH,  v,  a.  To  abuse  with  the  tongue, 

to  give  opprobrious  language  to  one,  Pertiis., 

File. 
But  waes  me !  seldom  that's  the  case. 
Whan  routhless  whip*men,  scant  o'  grace, 
Baghoih  an'  bann  them  to  their  face, — 
An'  swear  they  ne'er  war  worth  their  place. 
When  fail'd  an'  auld. 

Tke  Old  Horse,  Duff's  Poems,  p.  84. 

Chauc.  uses  the  v.  bime  as  signifying  to  disdain, 
and  baggingh/  for  scomfuUy ;  allied  per^ps  to  Alem. 
baig'en  jactare;  verbaging  jactantia.  Our  term  might 
be  traced  to  Isl.  bage  jactura,  bag^-a  nocere,  baag^ur 
protervus.  Or  it  might  seem  to  be  formed  from 
Ital.  bagascia  a  whore^  or  bagasdone  a  bally.  Bat  I 
suspect  that  it  has  a  more  simple  origin;  as  denoting 
such  an  abusQ  of  one's  good  aane^  as  might  be  com- 
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igmnA  to  the  hat^uig  or  ntnciog  of  mcait  to  be  pot 
into  the  bag  in  whi<£  a  Jhaggia  is  made. 

BAGLIN,  9.    A  puny  chikl  with  a  large  belly* 

a  miflgrown  chiia ;  synon.  WamfBn ;  Caitbn. 

This  seems  merely  a  dittin.  fipom  tlie  «. «.  te  Bag, 
to  swell  out 

BAGREL,^.     A  child.]    Aid; 
2.  A  minnow,  Ettr.  For. 

*^  Difficulty  in  fattening — a  pig  I  btiting  a  heok 
ibr  a  bagrell'^^  stickleback  !— a  perch  T     Perils  of 
Men,  iii.  382. 
8.  A  small  person  widi  a  \Ag  belly ;  probdidy  at 

resembling  the  shape  of  a  minnow,  Roxb. 

4.  Applied  to  all  other  animals  that  have  big 
bellies,  and  are  not  otherwise  well  grown,  ibicL 
V.  Baggit,  *. 

Bagrel,  adj.  Expressing  the  ideas  of  diminu- 
tiveness  and  of  corpulency  conjoined ;  as,  **  BeV 
a  bagrel  body,^  i.  e.  one  who  although  puny  is 
very  plump,  Meams. 

Goth,  bagge,  sarcina;  bagur  gibbosus,  q.  bunch- 
ing out. 
BAGRIE,  8.     Trash. 

When  I  think  on  this  warld's  pelf. 
And  how  little  I  hae  o't  to  mysel  * ; 
I  sigh  when  I  look  on  my  threadbare  coat ; 
And  diame  £i'  the  gear  and  the  hagrie  ot. 

Herd' 8  ColLu.19. 

BAGS,  8.  pi.  The  entrails,  Ettr.  For. ;  proba- 
bly from  the  use  to  which  some  of  them  are  ap- 
plied in  Scottish  cookery,  as  haggis-bag. 

B  AG W AME,  8.  A  silly  fellow,  Ettr.  For.  a.  one 
who  knows  only  how  to  bag  or  cram  his  nelly. 

BAYCHT.adj.  Both,Aberd.Reg.  A.15«5.  A 
perverted  orthogra{^y,  which  however  pretty 
nearly  resembles  Moes.G.iag^,  id.  V.  Bathe. 

BAID,  pret.  atBidcy  to  suffer,  S.  V.  BinE,BTn£. 

BAYED,  part  a^.    Bent,  or  ^ving  way  in  the 

middle,  Aberd. 

IsL  beig^  flectere,  pret  beigde^  beigia,  vile  quid 
et  recurvum  ;  G.  Andr. 

BAIGIS,  8.  pL    Knapsacks. 

Leslie  to  cum  from  lauis  to  you  he  fyri^ 
Schairp  from  you  vent  to  the  lauis  For  neid ; 
As  he  vas  vyse  the  vther  planelie  skyrit ; 
Gar  paint  thair  baigis,toGene\ie  haist  vith  speid. 

N.  Burners  AdmonUkm. 
O.  Fr.  baghe,  a  bag  for  carrying  what  is  necessary 
on  a  journey ;  or  bague,  equivalent  to  £.  baggage^ 

To  BAIGLE,  V.  n.  l.To  walk  or  run  with  diort 

steps ;  affiled  to  the  motions  of  a  child,  Ettr. 

For. 

2.  To  walk  slowly  as  if  much  fatigued,  Ettr.  For. 

Isl.  baeklra,  luxare,  q.  to  walk  as  if  one's  limbs 

were  dislocated :  or  bopgguU,  onus  equi  clitellarii,  la- 

teri  adpensum,  q.  a  burden  dangling  by  the  side  of 

a  horse,  G.  Andr. ;  bcMtgl-^a  convolvere,  volutari,  vd 

impedimento  esse,  Haldorson.    Or,  shall  we  view  it 

as,  by  a  change  of  w  into  b,  originally  the  ^ame  wijbb 

5.  Waigle,  TeuL  waegel-en  vacillare,  motitare  ? 

BA1NG,#.    A  niateb  at  foocballi  S.  & 
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Hm  ne'er  in  a'  tliu  oountra'  been^ 

Sic  shoudering  and  sic  fa'ing> 

Aa  happen'd  but  few  ouka  sinsjrne^ 

Here  at  the  Christmas  Ba'ing, 

Skinner's  MuceUuneous  Poetry^  p.  123. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  is  merely  the  S.  pro- 
nunciation of  halting,  from  ba'  a  ball. 

BAIKBRED,^.  Akneading.trough,  S.B.,  Loth. 
''  Twa  batkbreddis,"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1588,  V,  l6. 
A.  S.  beui-an  pinsere,  and  bred  tabula* 

BAIKEN,  s.     1.    «  A  baiken  of  skins,''  or 

^  hidea,^  ia  a  busden  of  skins,  Ettr;  For.   It  is 

not  used  of  any  other  burden. 

Isl.  baakn  is  rendered  by  G.  Andr.  moles,  also  onus. 
5t  A  sort  of  fl^ ;  as,  <'  the  fell  with  the  imkeny"" 

ibid. 

BAIKIB,  Bajcik,  ^.1.  The  stake  to  which  an 
ox  or  cow  is  bound  in  the  stall,  Ang.]  Add ; 
It  Jias  been  suppesed  by  some  of  my  friends  in 
the  soiUh  of  S.  diat  I  have  mistaken  ov  beoi  mi»- 
informed  as  to  the  meaning  of  ibia  word,  because 
they  understand  it  differently.  But  I  have  made 
particular  enquiry,  and  am  assured  that  it  is  used  in 
no  other  sense  in  Angus.  It  has  the  same  signi- 
fication in  Fife. 

Jt  A  piece  of  curved  wood,  about  eighteen  inches 
lone,  with  a  hole  in  each  end  of  it,  through 
which  a  tope  passes  to  ^x  it  to  the  stake  below. 
It  has  a  Gorpespondin^  piece  of  rope  at  top, 
which  after  the  oaikie  is  round  tlie  neck  <^  the 
oow,  is  likewise  tied  round  the  stake^  Loth. 
South  cf  S. 
S.  The  sUke  of  a  tetiier,  S.  B. 

**  If  the  stake,  provincially  termed  a  baillne,  be  not 
removed  frequently,  the  cattle  tread  down  a  great 
pn^mtion  of  the  grass.*   Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p.  S55. 

BAIEIE,  9.     1.  A  square  vessel  made  of  wood, 

he]  Add; 
C  A  square  wooden  trough  for  holding  provender 

for  cows,  horses,  &c. ;  as,  "  the  cow  s  baUAe^ 

*^  the  horse^s  baikie  ;^  Lanarks. 
8.  A  wooden  vessel,  of  a  square  form,  in  which 

dishes  are  washed,  Lanarks« 
Baikikfu\  s.    The  fill  of  a  wooden  trough,  S.  O. 

— '^  I  trust  and  hope,  that  the  English  high-priest 
Laud — shall  himself  be  cast  into  the  mire,  or  dioket 
wi'  the  stoure  of  his  own  bahiefu's  of  abominations, 
wherewith  he  would  overwhelm  and  bury  the  Evan- 
gel."    R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  104. 

BAIKIN,  s.   Apparently  a  corruption  of  Balda* 

chifiy  as  denoting  a  canopy  carried  over  the 

host  in  Popish  countries. 

*'  Hose  for  my  lords  pontifical  and  2  corporalls  ; 
1  great  stole  with  2  tanides  of  white  damas,  with 
9  showes  of  cloath  of  gold.  Item  a  baikin  of  green 
broig  satin  with  S  other  baikins"  Inventory  of  Vest- 
ments at  Aberdeen,  A.  1559.  Hay's  Scotia  Sacra,  p. 
189-  V.  Bandkyn  and  B^wnEKYN. 
BAIKINS,  Jt,  pi.    A  beating,  a  drubbing,  Ettr. 

Pot. 

Isl.  beck-iar^  levi  injuria  afficere,   becking,  moles- 
tatio ;  Stt.G.  bok^a,  contundere,  comminuere. 
6AI£L£T,  Becklet,  s,    1.  An  under  waisU 
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coat,  or  flannel  diirt  worn  next  the  skin,  aoine- 

times  pronounced  baiglei;  Diunfir.  Rozb. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  oorr.  from  back-chut,  q.  **  a 
doth"  or  '<  cltmi  for  t2ie  back."  A.  S.  bate,  back,  and 
cluiy  a  clout. 
fL  A  piece  of  linen,  aometines  of  woollen,  dress, 

formerly  worn  above  the  shirt  of  a  very  young 

child,  Twedd. 

Isl.  boegUa,  fiiscibus  involvere. 
BAIKS,  s.ph   "  Ane  pmr  of  baiTcs  of  woU  wyis;** 

a  balance  belonging  to  wool-weights  ;    Aberd. 

Reg.  A.  1588,  V.  16.     V.  Bauk,  Bawk. 
BAIL,  Bayle,&c.  «.  1.  Aflame.]  Jc2dtoetymon; 

The  A.  S.  term,  baeUblyse,  must  undoubtedly  be 
viewed  as  the  origin  of  A.  Bor.  heUibleiz,  which  Ray 
gives  as  a  synonyme  under  LiUy4ow,  explaining  it, 
"  a  comfortable  blaze."  For  the  etymon  of  LiUif^ 
low,  V.  Low,  «f. 
BAYLE-FYRE,  s.    1.  A  bonfire.]    Last  col. 

after  1.  5,  Add; 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  same  term,  which  was 
latterly  used  to  denote  a  bonfire,  was  in  an  early  age 
applied  to  a  funeral  pile.  Hence  Isl.  bal  is  rendered 
by  Haldorson,  strues  lignorum,  rogus,  pyra;  and 
Dan.  baal,  "  a  bon-fire^  a  {ule  of  wood  to  bum  dead 
carcases;"  WoMT. 
2.  Any  large  fire,  Ayrs. 

**  A  large  fire,  whether  it  be  in  a  honse  or  in  the 
fields,  in  Ayrshire,  is  still  denominated  a  5o/g*'or 
BaaLfireJ'     Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  154. 
BAILLESS,  Belless,  «.     Bellows. 

"  In  the  smidday— tua  pair  of  bailiess*"  Inven* 
tories,  A.  1566,  p.  l68. 

"  Item,  ane  pair  of  &e2/eM."     Ibid.  p.  169.  ^ 

This  is  more  correct  than  the  modem  term  beliotvs' 
es,  vulgarly  used,  S. 
BAILLESS,  s. 

^*  Tuelf  roses  of  diamantis,  and  tuelf  ruby  baiUess 
sett  in  gold  emailled  with  quheit,  blew  and  blak." 
Inventories,  A.  1579^  p.  S9^*  V.  Balas,  and  Ballac. 
BAILLIE,  Bailie,  s.  A  magistrate,  &c.]  Add; 

The  learned  Erskine  has  given  a  different  view  of 
the  origin  of  this  designation.  Having  remarked  that 
^'  a  precept  of  seisine"  is  **  a  command,  by  the  su-> 
perior  who  grants  the  charter,  to  his  baiHe,  to  give 
seisin  or  possession  of  the  subject  disponed  to  the 
vassal  or  his  attorney,  by  the  delivery  of  th^  proper 
symbols,"  he  adds ;  "  Bailie  is  derived  ^m  die  Fr^ 
bcnUer,  to  deliver,  because  it  is  the  bailie  who  de- 
livers the  possession  at  the  superior's  command." 
Inst  B.  ii.  T.  S,  sec  S3^ 
BAILLIE,  s. 

"  The  lord  Fleming— seing  the  place  win,  past 
out  at  a  quyet  part  of  the  neather  baillie,  and  beand 
full  sea,  gat  ane  bolt  neir  hand,  and  past  in  Argyle." 
Bannatyne's  Transact,  p.  123. 

This  term  is  expl.  "  the  postern  gate,  or  sally- 
port," N.  ibid.  But  by  looking  to  the  article  Balve, 
which  is  merely  the  same  word  tmAer  a  different  or- 
thography, it  will  appear  that  this  cannot  be  the 
signification.  A  literary  friend  remarks,  that  ^'  the 
ditches,  separating  the  peninsula  of  Burgh-head,  in 
the  Moray  Frith,  from  the  land,  over  which  was  the 
only  passage  by  drawbridges  Into  the  fort,  are  still 
called  the  Brugh^baillies/' 
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It  is  evident  that  the  bafye  must  be  understood  as 
within  the  castle,  from  the  more  particular  account 
given  of  it  in  the  following  extract  from  **  The  In- 
ventory of  the  Munitioun  and  Insicht  Geir  in  the 
Castell  of  Dumbertane,  1 580." 

"  Item  in  the  nedder  hall  of  the  neddir  baifyie  ane 
great  ^irnell^  quhilk  will  contene  sextene  chalder 
victual],  with  the  bodie  of  ane  feild  cairt  for  powder 
and  bullett.  Item  in  the  over  hall  of  the  neddir  bat^ 
fyie  ane  man  myln  with  all  hir  ganging  geir.  Item 
in  the  c}ialmer  of  deis  of  the  over  hall  of  ihe  neddir 
baifyie  twa  stand  beddis. — Item  in  the  gimell  of  the 
neddir  bailyk  thre  bollis  malt  Item  in  the  wyne 
sellar  ane  punsion  of  wyne  with  sex  ferlottis  of 
great  salt  with  certane  peittis  and  turves."  P.  501, 
302. 

C.  B.  beUi  denotes  an  outlet ;  also,  a  court  before 
a  house.     Teut  baUe,  conseptum,  vallum,  septum. 
BAYNE,  Bake,  adj.    %  Alert^  lively,  active.] 

Add; 

A.  Bor.  bain  is  evidently  used  in  a  sense  nearly 
allied.     *^  Very  bain  about  one,  officious,  ready  to 
help ;"  Thoresby,  Ray's  Lett  p.  522. 
BAlNlE,  adj.     Having  large  bones,  S.  O. 
The  brawnie,  bainie,  ploughman  chiel. 
Brings  hard  owrehip,  wi'  sturdy  wheel. 
The  strong  forehammer. 

Bums,  iii.  15. 
BAIR,  penult  1.  for  ustis  r.  uraus, 
BAIRD,  s.     1.  A  poet  or  bard,  &c.1     Jdd ; 
2.  This  term  has  been  also  expl.  *^  Kiuler,  lam- 
pooner.'^ 

This  turn  cott  now  returning  bak, 
Trowand  some  great  reward  to  tak ; 
Bot  Englis  men  are  not  so  daft, 
Bot  they  perceaved  his  clocked  craft. 
They  knew  him  for  a  sembling  baird, 
Whom  to  they  wald  give  no  rewarde. 

Leg.  Bp,  St.  Andr.  Poems l6lh  Cent.  p. 358. 

t  doubt  much  if  the  passage  affords  proof  that  this 
Is  the  meaning.     He  seems  rather  to  be  designed  a 
dissembling  baird,  because,  like  strolling  minstrels, 
he  oppressed  the  country  under  false  pretences. 
To  BAIRD,  V.  a.     To  caparison.     V.  Bard. 
BAIRDING,  8.     Scolding,  invective. 

*'  Johne  Knox  of  his  pregnant  ingyne  and  accus- 
tomit  crafl  of  rayling  and  bairding,  attributis  to  me 
a  new  style,  calling  me  Procutaurfor  tite  Papistis." 
N.  Winyet's  Quest  Keith,  App.  p.  221. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  this  word  may 
have  been  formed  from  Baird,  a  poet,  as  those  who 
assumed  this  name  were  latterly  classed  with  tnais^ 
tcrful  beggars^  who  by  force  or  abusive  language  ac- 
quired their  sustenance ;  or  from  tlie  same  source 
with  Bardach,  q.  v.  The  term,  however,  may  be 
only  a  vitiated  orthography  of  bearding,  from  the  E. 
V.  to  beard,  "  to  take  by  the  beard." 
To  BAIRGE,  v.n.     1.  To  walk  with  a  jerk  or 

spring  upwards,  Ettr.  For. 
2.  To  strut,  Aberd. ;  corr.  perhaps  from  Fr,  berc^ 

€r,  bers-er^  to  rock,  to  swing ;  or  from  berg-^r^ 

to  wag  up  and  down.     Teut  berscfi-^fif  prope^ 

rare,  accelerare. 
Baikge,  8.   An  affected  bobbing  walk,  Ettr.  For. 
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BAIRLYO,  adj.     Bare-legged.     Aberd.  Reg* 
A.  1538,  V.  16. 

BAIRMAN,  s.     A  bankrupt,  &c.1     Jdd; 

9,.  This  designation  occurs  in  one  of  our  old  acts^ 

where  it  does  not  seem  necessarily  to  signify  a 

bankrupt,  but  merely  one  who  has  no  property 

of  his  own. 

'^  Sindrie  wikit  personis,  movit  in  dispyte  aganis 
thair  nychbouris,  ceissis  not  commonlie  in  thair  pri- 
uate  revenge  to  hoch  and  slay  oxin  and  horses  in 
the  pleuch,  byre,  and  vthirwayis,  and  to  hund  out 
bair  men  and  vagaboundis  to  the  attempting  of  sic 
foull  and  schamefull  enormiteis,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  217* 

BAIRN,  Barne,  s.    1.  A  child,  S.]    Add; 
%  Conjoined  with  the  adj.  good,  denoting  one  in 

a  state  of  due  subjection,  of  whatever  age  or 

rank,  S. 

— -"  The  lord  Gordon — by  the  persuasion  of  his 
nnde  the  earl  of  Argyle— subscribed  the  covenant, 
and  became  a  good  bairn."     Spalding,  i.  890. 

"  This  preaching  was  pleasantly  heard,  and  he 
esteemed  a  good  bairn,  however  he  was  before."  Ifan 

p.  299. 

A  very  respectable  correspondent  remarks  that 
the  S.  phrase  is  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  Fr.  expression,  un  ban  enfant. 
Bairn  kor  Birth.     A  common  pleonasm,  used 
in  a  negative  form,  as,  ^'  She  has  nether  bairn 
nor  birth  to  mind,^  denoting  that  a  woman  is 
totally  free  of  the  cares  of  a  young  family,  S. 
To  PART  yfC  Bairn.     To  miscarry,  S. 

*'  The  yeir  eflter^  the  queine  paxrted  with  baime, 
bot  nane  knew  by  quhat  meane."  Pitscottie's  Cron. 
p.  61. 

Bairnheid,  8.    Childishness.]    Jiueri  as  sense 
1.  The  state  of  childhood. 

*'  Item,  twa  lytill  small  culppis  of  gold,  maid  to 
queue  Magdalene  quhane  scho  was  ane  barne.  Item, 
ane  bassing  and  laver,  siclyk  maid  for  hir  in  hir  iante- 
heid,  the  tane  of  aget,  the  uther  of  jespe,  sett  in  gold, 
with  ane  lytill  flacone  of  cristallyne  of  the  samyne 
sort."     Coll.  Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  65. 

Bairnie,  8.     A  little  child,  S. 

"  That  the  said  Sprott's  wife  having  given  an  egg 
to  her  bairnie,  that  came  out  of  the  pannell's  house, 
there  did  strike  out  a  lu'mpe  about  the  bigness  of  a 
goose-egg,  that  continued  on  the  bairne  while  it 
died,  and  was  occasioned  by  hir  enchanted  egg.*' 
Law's  Memor.  Pref.  Ivii. 
Bairnie  of  the  E'e.     The  pupil  of  the  eye, 

Meams. 

A  beautiful  metaphor,  expressive  of  the  instinc- 
tive watchfulness  constantly  employed  for  its  pre- 
servation, like  that  of  a  tender  mother  towards  the 
child  of  her  love. 
Bairn'^s-bairn,  8.     A  grandchild,  Aberd, 

A.  S.  beama  beam,  pronepos ;  Su.G.  bama-ham, 
grandchild  ;  Dan.  barne  bam  ;  Isl.  bame  boem,  id. 
Bairnless,  adv.   Childless,  without  progeny,  S. 

A.  S.  beamleas,  Dan.  bameloes,  id. 
Bairnly,  adj.     Childish.]     Add; 

"  Sone  eftir,  the  princes  retumit  fra  thair  inso-* 
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lent  and  bamdie  contencioun  to  the  camp."  Bellend. 
T.  Liv.  p.  100.     JuveniU,  Lat 
Bairnliness,  s.     Childishness,  S.]     Jdd; 

"  In  veritie  it  is  great  hamelmes  to  be  sa  hastelie 
seducit  and  begylit,  especiallie  in  ane  mater  of  sa 
greit  importance:  and  the  Apostle  doith  admonis 
ws  to  be  bames  in  malice^  hot  nocht  in  wit."  J. 
Tyrie's  Refatation,  pref.  6. 
Baibns^  Bargain.     1.  A  bargain  that  may  be 

easily  broken ;  as,  *^  I  mak  nae  bairns*  bar^ 

fmns^  I  make  no  pactions  like  those  of  chil- 
ren,  S. 
S.  A  mutual  engagement  to  overlook,  and  exer- 
cise forbearance  as  to,  all  that  has  passed,  espe- 
cially if  of  an  unpleasant  description,  Fife;  sy- 
non.  with  the  phrase,  LeUAbeeJbr  Let-Abee, 
BairkVpan,  8,  A  small  pan  of  tinned  iron,  for 
dressing,  or  hastily  warming,  a  child^s  meat,  S. 

Bairns-part  of  Gear.  That  part  of  a  father^s 
personal  estate  to  which  his  children  are  en- 
titled to  succeed,  and  of  which  he  cannot  de* 
prive  them  by  any  testament,  or  other  gratui* 
tous  deed  to  take  effect  after  his  death  ;  a  for- 
ensic phrase,  S. ;  synon.  Legiiim  and  Portion 
Natural. 

^*  The  bairns  part  is  their  legiiim  or  portion  na« 
tural^  so  called^  because  it  flows  from  the  natural 
obligation  of  parents  to  provide  for  their  children/' 
&c.  The  bairns  part — is  only  competent  as  to  the 
father's  means^  and  is  not  extended  to  the  mother 
or  grandfather ;  nor  is  it  extended  to  any  but  law- 
ful  children.  Neither  is  it  extended  to  all  children^ 
but  only  to  those  who  are  not  forisfamiliated ;  and 
It  carries  a  third  of  the  defunct's  free  moveables^ 
debts  being  deduced,  if  his  wife  survived,  and  a 
half  if  there  was  no  relicL"     Stair's  Instit  p.  528. 

Sw.  bamaarf,  the  patrimony  of  children,  from 
bam  and  aarf,  inheritance. 
Bairns-play,  s.     The  sport  of  children,  S. 

"  Nay,  verily  I  was  a  child  before :  all  bygoties 
ape  but  baimS'play  :  I  would  I  could  begin  to  be  a 
Christian  in  sad  earnest"  Ruth.  Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  q6. 
*'  Mr.  Wodrow,  out  of  bis  ignorance,  and  want 
of  experience,  writes  of  suffering,  and  embracing 
of  the  bloody  rope,  as  if  it  were  bairns-play.  But 
now  there  is  ground — to  conclude  from  what  they 
have  done  and  left  undone  these  many  years  by- 
gone, and  from  the  breath  they  speak  and  write 
with  (if  they  get  not  another  spirit),  that  the  great- 
er part,  both  of  ministers  and  professors,  give  but 
the  old  price,  and  find  no  beans  in  Prelacy,  nor  yet 
a  sufficient  ground  to  state  their  sufferings  upon,  on 
this  side  of  black  Popery,  as  long  as  they  have  either 
soul  or  conscience  to  mortgadge  in  the  cause ;  and 
if  these  would  not  do,  to  sell  all  out  of  the  ground." 
Walker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  131. 

In  this  uncharitable  sentence,  beans,  I  suppose, 
should  be  banes,  i.  e.  bones ;  according  to  the  use 
of  the  phrase,  used  in  E.  writing,  to  tnake  no  bones 
of  a  thing,  to  make  no  scruple  about  it ;  a  metaph. 
apparently  borrowed  from  a  dog  that  devours  all. 
Bairns-woman,  *.     A  dry  nurse.]     Add ; 

*'  The  only  servant — ^that  he  could  not  get  rid  of, 
owing  to  her  age  and  infirmities,  was  Maudge  Dob* 
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hie,  who,  in  her  youth,  was  baims^fvoman  to  his 
son."     The  Entail,  i.  2. 

Bairntyme,  Barns-teme,  s.  1.  Brood  of  chil- 
dren, &c.]     Add ; 
2.  The  course  of  time  during  which  a  wonuin  has 
born  children,  Meams. 

This  sense  proceeds  on  the  idea  that  time  is  pro- 
perly the  final  syllable,  instead  of  A.  S.  team. 
To  BAISE,  V.  a.  To  persuade,  to  coax.  Strath, 
more. 

This  has  been  derived  from  Fr.  bais^er  to  kiss ; 
q.  to  wheedle  by  endearments.  It  may,  however, 
have  a  common  origin  with  Bazeo,  q.  v.  as  signify- 
ing to  stupify  one  by  constant  solicitation ;  or  rather 
be  viewed  as  the  same  with  Germ*  baiz-en,  irritare, 
instigare,  impellere  ad  agendum,  consilio  aut  adhor- 
tatione;  Wachter. 
BAISED,  part.  pa.  Confused,  at  a  loss  what  to 

do,  S.     V.  Bazed. 
To  B AISS,  V.  a.     To  sew  slightly,  S.]    Add ; 

1.  Properly,  to  stitch  two  pieces  of  cloth  toother, 
that  they  may  be  kept  straight  in  the  sewing,  S. 

St.  To  sew  with  long  stitdies,  to  sew  in  a  coarse 

and  careless  manner,  S. ;  synon.  Scob^  Loth. 
Baiss,  s.     The  act  of  stitching  two  pieces  of 

cloth  together,  previous  to  their  being  rightly 

sewed,  S. 
Baissing-threads.    Basing -threads,    s.  pi. 

The  threads  used  in  stitching  before  sewing, 

Selkirks. 
To  BAISS,  V.  a.     To  beat,  to  drub,  Loth. 
Baissing,  s.     a  drubbing,  Selkirks. 

Su.G.  bas-a  caedere,  ferire. 
BAISS,  Baise,  adf.  1.  Sad,  sorrowful,  Ettr.  For. 
S.  Ashamed,  ib.  BaisH  signifies  extremely  averse, 

Clydes.    V.  Baist,  part.  pa. 

'*  But  quhan  yer  Maigestye  jinkyt  fra  me  in  the 
baux,  and  left  me  in  the  darknesse,  I  was  baiss  to 
kum  again  wi'  sikkan  ane  ancere  [[answer^."  Hogg's 
Winter  Tales,  ii,  41. 

Fr.  bas,  basse,  humble,  dejected.    Fris.  baes-en  de^ 
lirare. 
To  BAIST,    V.  a.      To  defeat,  to  overcome, 

S.  B.]    Add; 

This  is  pron.  beast,  S.  A.  which  would  seem,  in- 
deed, to  be  the  proper  orthography ;  as  the  word 
is  given  by  a  celebrated  writer  of  our  country. 

"  Courage,  comrade !    Up  thy  heart,  Billy,  'we 
will  not  be  beasted  at  this  bout,  for  I  have  got  one 
trick,  ex  hoc  in  hoc"     Urquhart's  Rabelais,  p.  2g. 
BAIST,  s.      1.  One  who  is  struck  by  others, 

Sec]     Add ; 

2.  One  who  is  overcome,  S. 

BAIST,  part.  pa.     Apprehensive,  afraid  ;    as, 
"  Wer^t  no  for  that  I  should  na  be  sae  baist^ 
Dumfr. 
Evidently  allied  to  Bumbazeo.     V.  Bazeo. 

To  BAIT,  V.  a.  To  steep  skins  in  a  ley  made 
of  hens'*  or  pigeons'  ^ung,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  them  to  a  proper  softness,  that  they 
may  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  they  are  put 
into  the  tan  or  bark,  S.  After  being  thus  baited^ 
they  are  scraped  with  a  knife  called  a  grainer^ 
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Bait^  9.     The  ley  in  which  ricins  are  put,  S. 

Su.G.  bet-a  fermento  macerare ;  b^a  hudar,  coria 
preparare  fermentando,  i.  e.  to  bait  hides,  S.  Teut. 
beet'Cn  het  leeder,  preparare  coria^  (whence  beet^mater, 
aqua  coriariorum;)  also  b€U*eny  fomentisforisapplica- 
tis  tepefacere ;  Germ,  bettz-en,  *^  to  steep^  to  infuse^  to 
macerate/'  Ludwig.  Ihre  ii  inclined  to  consider  Moes. 
G.  bfutSy  leaven^  as  the  source  of  the  other  terms. 
BAIT,  Bkd,  ^.     The  grain  of  wood  or  stonei 

Aberd. 

laL  b&iy  lamina  explanata. ' 
To  BAITCHIL,  v.  a.  To  beat  soundly,  Roxb. ; 

apparently  a  dimin.  from  A.  S.  beai-^mj  to  beat 
BAITH,  adj.    Both.    V.  Bathe. 
BAITH-FATT,  s,     A  badiing  vat. 

'^The  thrid  sonne  Johne  Stewart  waa  Erie  ofMarr, 
and  was  slane  in  the  Canogait  in  ane  bmth  faU' * 
Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xii.  c  5. 

A.  S.  beietk  thermae^  andj^oei^  vas. 
BAITTENIN\  joari5.;?r.  Thriving ;  as,  «  That's 

a  fine  baUkniri  beim,^  L  e.  a  thriving  child  ; 

Menteith. 

Most  probably  the  same  with  £.  baHen,  to  fatten  ; 

which^  Johnsi  observes^  Js  of  doubtful  origin.     The 

.  root  may  be  Teut  biU-^n,  baet^n,  prodease,  Isl.  baet^a, 

reparare ;  whence  baln^,  meliorescere,  to  grow  better. 

BAITTLE,  adj.  1.  Rich  with  grass,  &c.]  Add; 

It  is  also  pron.  Betlle, 

It  properly  denotes  that  sort  of  pasture  where  the 
grass  is  short  and  close. 

"  We  torn  pasture  to  tillage^— and  headier  into 
green  sward^  and  the  poor  yarpha^  as  the  benighted 
Creatures  here  call  their  peat-bogs,  into  baUUe  grass-^ 
land,"     The  Pirate,  iil  182. 

Thousands  of  steids  stood  on  the  hill. 

Of  sable  trappings  vaine ; 
And  round  on  Ettrick's  baUtie  haugha 
Grew  no  kin  kind  of  graine. 

Hog^s  Mountain  Bard,  p.  124. 
2.  The  term  in  Dumir.  is  applied  to  lea,  that  haa 

a  thick  sward  of  fine  sweet  grass.  This  is  called 

a  bettle  bit. 

Shall  we  view  this  as  traduced  from  a  common 
origin  with  Isl.  beit  pascuum,  6^t  pastum  agere  pe- 
cus,  as  applied  to  grass  fit  for  pasture  }  It  is  per- 
haps the  same  with  what  Bp.  Doaglaa  denominates 
BiUtiU^gers,  q.  v.,  also  Battell. 

BAIVENJAR,  s.     A  tatterdemallion,  a  raga- 

muffin,  Upp.  Clydes. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  word  left  in  this  district 
since  the  time  of  the  Stratclyde  kingdom ;  C.  B. 
bawyn,  a  dirty,  mean  fellow ;  fi'om  baw,  dirty,  mean. 
Ba,  dhrt,  is  given  as  the  root ;  Owen. 

BAIVIE,  s,  A  large  collection ;  ap]:)Iied  to  a 
numerous  family,  to  a  covey  of  partridges,  &c. 
Ettr.  For. 

BAK,  Backs,  *.     The  bat,  S. J    Add ; 

Backe  is  used  by  Huloet,  in  his  Abcedarium,  A. 
1552.  ^'£a^iteorJBfr«f?iotijewhichfliethinthedarke/' 

BAK,  9.     On  bakf  behind. 

-*''  The  nobill  Fabis,  inclusit  baith  on  bak  and 
afore, — ^war  al  slane."     Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  186. 

A  S.  OK  baec,  retro,  retrortum ;  whence  £.  <^ack. 
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BAKE,  s.    A  smcdl  cake,  a  biscuit,  S. 
Here's  crying  out  for  bakes  and  gills. 

Bums,  iii.  35. 

From  A.  S.  bac»an,  Su.G.  bak-a,  &c.  to  bake. 
*  To  BAKE,  V.  a.  This  term  is  rather  restricted 

to  the  act  of  kneading,  which  is  disUnguisbed 

from  what  is  called  Jtrtng  bread,  S.  B. 

A.  S.  bac-an,  Su.G.  bak^a,  have  the  same  signifi- 
cation; pinsere. 

In  the  operation  of  preparing  bread,  when  this  i$ 
performed  by  different  persons,  he  who  kneads  is 
called  the  Bakster,  Aberd. 

In  Angus,  it  is  not  reckcmed  happy  for  two  persona 
to  bake  bread  together.    I  have  heard  no  reason  as- 
signed for  this  supersition. 
Baking-Case,^.  A  kneading-trough.  The£ad(r- 

bread,  in  Aberd.  Bake-bread,  is  the  board  on 

which  tl)e  dough  is  kneaded  in  the  bakinff-case. 
BAKHEIR,  s. 

Thow  hes  broken  conditioun,  thow  hes  not  done  richt, 
Thow  hecht  no  bakheir  to  bring,  bot  anerly  we  ; 
Thairto  I  tuik  thy  hand,  as  thow  was  trew  knicht. 

RaufCmfyear,  D.  ij.  a. 

If  properly  one  word,  it  must  signify  a  supporter, 
a  second;  as  if  compounded  of  A.  S.  baec  back,  and 
her  lord,  or  hera  servant  But  I  rather  think  that  it 
should  be  to  bring  na  bakheir,Le, "  no  backing  here," 
or  "  hither." 
BAK-L AND,  s.  A  faouae  or  building  lying  back 

from  the  street,  9. 

*^  Anent  the  aceioune-^ibr  the  nocht  snstenyng  ic 
vphalding  of  the  bak  Umdr-^fa  tennementof  the  said 
vmquhile  Alexanderis,  liand  in  the  burgh  of  EcUn* 
burgh  on  the  northt  half  of  the  kingis  gate ; — ami 
for  the  hurt,  dampnage  &  sca&  sustenit  be  the  said 
Johne  &  Jonet  in  the  dovnfalling  of  the  said  6db- 
land,"  Stc.     Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1490,  p.  149. 

A  house  facing  the  street  is  called  Ajbrtiand,  S. 
V.  Lano. 
BAKSYD,  ^.   The  back  part  of  a  house,  Abeid* 

Reg.  MS. 

^*  Backside,  the  back  yard  of  a  honse  where  tfie 
poultry  are  kept    West"    Gro0e.     V.  BAcaernB* 

B ALA-PAT,  s.  "  A  pot  in  a  farm-house  for  the 
use  of  the  family  during  harvest,  excluatve  of 
the  reapers'  pot  ;'^  Allan's  Diet. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Gael.  baU,  a  place,  a  residence  ; 

or  Isl.  Su.G.  bol  praedium,  villa,  domicilium ;  q.  the 

viUage-pot 

BALAS,  8.   A  sort  of  precious  stone,  &c.]  Add; 
"  A  precious  stone,  Fr.  bal^ ;"  Palsgrave. 

BALD,  Battld,  adj.    S.  Irasdble,  S.]     Add; 

*'  The  third  was— as  banV  as  ony  etlerc^."  Jo«r<k 
nal  from  London,  p.  2. 

S.  '^  Keen,  biting,'*'  expressive  of  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  S. 
—And  Boreas,  wi'  his  blasts  sae  bauUL, 
Was  threat* ning  a'  our  kye  to  kill. 

Songy  TaJH  your  auld  doak  aboni  ytimi 
The  bauld  keen-biting  force  of  Boreas  by 

The  blusf  ring  south  is  blunted 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  17& 
B ALDERR Y,  #.  Female  handed  orchu.  [Addj 
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This  name  is  also  given  to  the  Orchis  latifoHa.  The 
word  is  pron.  Bawdry;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
it  may  have  originated  from  the  term  Bawdry ;  as 
the  plant  is  vulgarly  believed  to  have  an  aphrodi- 
siacal  virtue^  and  in  some  counties  receives  a  gross 
designation  frorti  the  form  of  the  bulbs  of  the  root 
By  children  in  Lanarks.  the  root  is  commonly  de- 
signed^ The  Laird  and  Lady, 
BALD-STROD,  s. 

A  skeg,  a  scomer,  a  skald, 
A  bald  tirod,  and  a  bald, 

CMdbie  Sow,  F.  i,  v.  100. 
Probably  bald,  as  used  by  itself,  is  equivalent  to, 
a  bold  person.     IsL  tirad  denotes  obscene  language 
or  conduct ;  G.  Andr.  vo.  Sired,  p.  228. 
BALEEN,  s.     The  designation  given,  by  the 
Scottish  whale-fishers,  and  by  fishers  in  general, 
to  the  whalebone  of  commerce. 
Qnaedam  Qbalaenae]]  corneas  laminas  in  ore  babe- 
ant,  quae  nautis  noetris  dicuntur,  Whales  with  baleen; 
qaod  enim  Angli  Whalebone  etjins,  nostri  baleen  vo- 
cant.     Sibb.  Phalainologia,  Praef. 

It  has  been  justly  said,  that  whalebone  is  a  very  in- 
ik;curate  denomination ;  and  that  in  £.  there  is  no 
aippropriate  term,  equivalent  to  the  fanons  of  the  Fr. 
Fr.  balenes,  "  whall-bones ;  wnall-bone  bodies 
Qwddice];  French  bodies;"  Cotgr.  V.  Ballant 
Bonnie  E.  Belg.  balyn,  whalebone,  whalefins ;  Sewel. 
Both  these,  like  Fr.  baleine,  the  name  of  the  whale, 
are  obviously  from  the  Lat.  term.  I  have  observed 
no  similar  designation  in  any  of  the  Goth,  dialects ; 
notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  names  given  to 
the  whale,  according  to  the  particular  species,  and 
the  long  acquaintance  of  the  Goth,  nations  with 
whale-fishing. 
BALGONE  PIPPIN,  a  species  of  apple,  S. 

"  The  Balgone  pippin,  so  named  from  the  seat  of 
Sir  James  Suttie  in  East  Lothian,  much  resembles 
the  golden  pippin,  and  to  all  its  excellencies  adds 
the  advantage  of  larger  size."  Neill's  Horticult. 
Edinw  Encycl.  p.  209. 
BALL,  9.     Bustle,  disturbance,  Aberd. 

Isl.  baul,  boel,  molestatio,  noxa,  dolor;  G.  Andr. 
p.  23. 

BALL,  jr.    A  parcel,  used  in  the  sense  of  E.  hale, 
"  Accordingly  draw  a  bill  of  loading,  which  is  of 
a  common  stile,  bearing,  that  such  a  ball  or  coffer — is 

embarked  thi»-«-day ,  the  which  ball  is  consign- 

able  at  London  to  Mr.         ,  merchant,"  &a   Sir  A. 
Balfour's  Letters,  p.  95, 

Fr.  baOe,  **  a  packe,  as  of  merchandise ;"  Cotgr. 
Tent,  bal  fiucis. 

BALLANDIS,  s,  pi,     A  balance  for  weighing. 
**  Ane  pair  of  baUandis  weyth  wychtis  pertainyng 
tharto  of  the  gr^t  bynd,  &ane  wthir  pair  of  the  small 
bynd  with  the  weichtis."  Aberd.  R^.  A.  1 5S5,  V.  16. 
'*  Item  ane  pair  of  ballandU  of  bras  to  wey  poul- 
der"     Inventories,  A.  15G6,  p.  172. 
BALLANT,  s,    A  ballad ;  the  general  pronun- 
ciation among  the  vulgar  throughout  S. 
*'  But  they  [the  smugglers^  stick  to  it,  that  they'll 
be  8tf«ekky  and  bae  an  anld  wife  when  they're  dying 
ta  rhjme  ower  pray^s,  and  baUanU,  and  charms^  as 
they  ca'  them,  rather  than  they'U  hae  a  minister  to 
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come  and  pray  wi'  them'— that's  an  anld  threep  o"* 
theirs."     Guy  Mannering,  iii.  110.     V.  Fern-sesd. 
"  An'  it  were  about  Robin  Hood,  or  some  o*  David 
Lindsay's  ballanU,  ane  wad  ken  better  what  to  say  to 
it."     Monastery,  i.  150. 

BALLAT,  Ballies.  Rvby  BaUat^  a  species  of 
ruby. 

"  Item  ane  blak  hatt  with  aoe  hingar  contenand 
ane greit  ruby  ballatwith  thre  perlis,  price xl  croAvnis 
of  wecht"  Coll.  of  Inventories,  A.  1516,  p.  25.  In 
MS.  it  might  be  read  balac. 

Balliests  occurs  in  the  same  sense. 
''  Tuelf  roses  of  diamantis  and  tuelf  ruby  balUesis 
sett  in  gold  anamaht  with  quheit  blew  and  blak." 
Ibid.  p.  267. 

The  same  with  Bala*.  Cotgr.  defines  rubis  balay, 
*'  a  rubie  ballais ;  a  kind  of  pale,  or  peach-coloured, 
ruble."  L.  B.  balasc^us,  carbunculus.  Lapis  balagi- 
ns,  defined  by  Albertus  Magnus,  Gemma  coloris 
rubei,  lucida  valde  et  substantiae  transparentis.  He 
adds,  Dicitur  esse  femina  carbunculi ;  Du  Cange. 
BALL-CLAY,  Pell-.clay,  s.  Very  adhesive 
clay,  S.  O. 

''  If  steril  and  adhesive,  it  is  sometimes  termed 
strong  as  ball^lay,"  Agf,  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  4.  V.  Pell 
Clay. 

BALLY-COG,  «•    A  milk-pail,  BanfiPs.  synon. 
Leglin. 

Dan.  Aa^te  denotes  a  tub ;  Su.G.  balja,  cupa,  obba; 
Low  Sax.  and  Fris.  ballje,  id.  Belg.  baalie,  '^  a  tub,  a 
bucket ;"  Sewel.  The  addition  of  cog  must  be  mo- 
dern. 

BALLION,  s,  1.  A  knapsack,  Selkirks. 
2.  A  tinker's  box,  in  whicn  his  utensils  are  car- 
ried ;  or  any  box  that  may  be  carried  on  one\s 
back ;  ibid.  V.  Ballownis. 
BALLION,  s.  The  designation  given  to  a  rea- 
per, who  is  not  attached  to  any  particular  band 
or  ridge,  but  who  acts  as  a  supernumerary ;  ad- 
joining himself  to  those  on  one  ridge  who  have 
fallen  Dehind  the  reapers  on  another,  and,  after 
these  have  made  up  tlieir  lee-way,  joining  those 
who  are  next  deficient  in  progress.  The  term 
is  common  in  Linlitbg. 

BAL  LOCH,  Belloch,  s.  A  narrow  pass,  Stir- 
lings. 
'^  The  access  to  the  muir  is  by  narrow  passes  called 

baUochs,"     P.  Gargunnock,  Stat  Ace  xviii.  94. 
"  The  road  I  came  leads  from  Glen  Pheagen,  by  a 

belloch,  or  deep  opening  through  the  mountains,  into 

the  head  of  Glen  Fruive."     Blackw.  Mag.  March 

I8I9,  p.  663. 
Gael,  bealach,  id. 

BALLOP,  8.     The  old  name  for  the  flap  in  the 
forepart  of  the  breeclies,  which  is  buttoned  up, 
S.     In  E.  formerly  called  the  codrpiece. 
Hence  it  seems  allied  to  Laacash.  bollocks,  testicnla. 

BALLOWNIS,  s.  ©/• 

"  MaisterfuU  strubiing  &  streiking  the  saidis^  &c. 

with  ballownis  under  sylence  of  nycht"     Aberd. 

Reg.  Cent  16. 

Fr.  balUm  sif^ufies  a  fiurdel,  or  small  pack;  L.  B. 

baUon-us,  id. 
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BALOW,^.     1.  AlullabyJ  ^di; 

'^  Well  is  that  soul  which  Grod  in  mercie  exercis- 
eth  daylie  with  one  crosse  or  other,  not  suffering  it 
to  be  rocked  and  lulled  with  Sathan's  balowes  in  the 
cradle  of  securitie."     Z.  Boyd's  L.  Battell,  p.  308. 
To  BALTER,  v.  a.     To  dance. 

—His  cousing  Copyn  Cull — 
Led  the  dance  and  began ; 
Play  us  Joly  lemmane  ; 
Sum  trottit  Tras  and  Trenass  ; 
Sum  balterit  The  Bass, 

CoUcelhie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  302. 
Corr.  perhaps  from  O.  Fr.  baladeur,  or  L.  B.  ba* 
lalor,  a  dancer. 
BAM,  s,     A  sham,  a  quiz,  S. 

— ''  The  laird,  whose  humble  efforts  at  jocularity 
were  chiefly  confined  to  what  was  then  called  bites 
and  bcnns,  since  denominated  hoaxes  and  quizzes,  had 
the  fairest  possible  subject  of  wit  in  the  unsuspect- 
ing Dominie."     Guy  Mannering,  i.  41. 

This  is  a  cant  term.     "  Bam.    A  jocular  imposi- 
tion, the  same  as  a  humbug."     Grose's  Class.  Diet. 
BAMLING,  adf.     A  hamltng  chield,  an  awk- 

wardly-roade,  clumsy  fellow,  Roxb. 
BAMULLO,  BoMULLOCH,  «.]     Add ; 

The  ghost  referred  to  above,  according  to  the  ac- 
count communicated  from  Scotland  to  Mr.  Aubrey, 
was  of  the  female  gender. 

'^  But  whether  this  man  saw  any  more  than  BronJ- 
ni^^and  MegMuilach,  I  am  not  very  sure. — Meg  Mul- 
lock, {t.  Mullach'\  and  Brownie, — are  two  ghosts, 
which  (as  it  is  constantly  reported)  of  old  haunted 
a  family  in  Strathspey  of  the  name  of  Grant,  They 
appeared  at  first  Q.  the  first]]  in  the  likeness  of  a 
young  lass ;  the  second  of  a  young  lad."  Miscella- 
nies, p.  212. 

*  To  Ban,  Bann,  v,  n.  1.  Often  applied  in  S., 
although  improperly,  to  those  irreverent  ex- 
clamations wnich  many  use  in  conversation^  as 
distinguished  from  cursing. 

Ne'er  curse  nor  bann,  I  you  implore. 
In  neither  fun  nor  passion. 

A,  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  75. 
%  Used  to  denote  that  kind  of  imprecation  in 
which  the  name  of  God  is  not  introduced,  S. 
Foul  fa'  the  coof !  that  I  should  ban; 
We  sudna  ban  in  vain. 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  124. 
3.  Even  where  there  is  no  direct  imprecation,  ap- 
plied  to  that  unhallowed  mode  of  negation, 
used  by  many,  in  which  the  deviPs  name,  or 
some  equivalent  term,  is  introduced  as  ^ving 
greater  force  to  the  language,  S. 
''  We  ar  Paul's  bishopis.  Sir,  Christ's  bishopis ; 
ha'd  us  as  we  are."     '  The  d — /  haid  aills  you,'  re- 
plied James,  '  but  that  ye  would  all  be  alike ;  ye 
cannot  abide  ony  to  be  abone  you.'    '*  Sir,"  said  the 
minister,  *'  do  not  ban"  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  ii.  299. 
B ANCEE.  To  beate  a  banckcy  apparently  to  beat 
what  in  S.  is  called  a  rw^,  or  roll. 
^*  The  drummer-major,   accompanied   with  the 
rest  of  the  drummers  of  the  regiment,  being  com- 
manded, beate  a  bancke  in  head  of  the  regiment" 
Monro's  Exped.  P.  2,  p.  SS. 
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Su.G.  ^tt^-apulaare,  a  frequentative  from  ban-a,ld, 
BAND,  s.     Bond,  obligation.]     Add; 

— '^  He  that  makis  band,  or  is  sworn  man  to  ony 
uther  man,  bot  allanerlie  to  the  king,  sail  be  punisht 
to  the  deith."     Auld  lawis,  Balfour's  Pract  p.  683. 
Bakder,  s.     a  person  engaged  to  one  or  more 

in  a  bond  or  covenant. 

"  Montrose,  and  so  many  of  the  banders  as  hap- 
pened to  be  at  home  at  that  time,  were  cited  to  ap- 
pear."    Guthry's  Mem.  p.  90. 

BAND  of  a  hilly  s.     The  top  or  summit  of  the 

ridge,  Roxb.]     Add; 

"  Weel,  weel,"  quo'  Robin,  *'  keep  the  band  ^  the 
hill  a'  the  way."  Black w.  M^g.  Mar.  182S,  p.  31?. 

C.  B.  bant  a  height,  from  ban,  high,  lofty,  or  ban 
prominence.    Gael,  beann,  a  mountain. 
BAND,  *. 

"  Ilk  soldier  was  furnished  with  twa  sarks,  coat, 
breeks,  hose,  and  bonnet,  bands  and  shoone,  a  sword 
and  musket,"  &c.     Spalding,  ii.  150. 

This  might  seem  to  denote  neckcloths  in  general,  a 
sense  in  which  the  £.  word  was  used,  although  now 
restricted  in  its  application  to  an  official  appendage 
of  tlie  neckcloth.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested 
to  me,  that  it  may  denote  those  bands  or  straps  of 
leather,  which  soldiers  used  formerly  to  wear  above 
their  garters.  This  is  undoubtedly  confirmed  by 
the  phrase,  "  houiss  Qhose  ?3  and  bandis."  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  15. 

BAND,  s*  A  hinge;  as,  "  the  bands  of  a  door;'' 
its  hinges,  S  ;  a  restricted  sense  of  the  Gothic 
term  bandy  ligamen. 

BAND,  s.  Tne  rope  or  tie  by  which  black  cat- 
tle are  fastened  to  the  stake,  S. 

To  Bakj)  (take).  To  unite ;  a  phrase  borrowed 
from  architecture. 
'^  Lord  make  them  corner-stones  in  Jerusalem, 

and  give  them  grace,  in  their  youth,  to  take  band 

with  the  fair  chief  Comer-stone."   Ruth.  Lett.  P.  ill. 

ep.  20. 

BANDLESS,  adf.  Altogether  abandoned  to 
wickedness,  pron.  barClesSy  Clydes.  q.  without 
bands  or  bonds. 

Bakdlesslie,  adv.     Regardlessly,  ibid. 

Bandlessness,  8.  The  state  of  abandonment  to 
wickedness,  ibid. 

BANDSMAN,  s.  A  binder  of  sheaves  in  har- 
vest, Galloway;  synon.  Bandster. 
*'  A  good  deal  of  dexterity  is  requisite  to  perform 
this  part  of  the  work  well,  and  as  the  bandsmen  are 
oflen  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  common  la* 
bourers,  it  is  for  the  most  part  done  in  a  manner  so 
slovenly,  as  in  bad  harvests,  to  occasion  much  loss 
and  trouble,  which  might  otherwise  be  prevented." 
Agr.  Surv.  Gall.  p.  129. 

BAND-STANE,  s.    A  stone  that  goes  through 
on  both  sides  of  a  wall ;  thus  denominated,  be- 
cause it  binds  the  rest  together,  S. 
^'  Thre  dossand  of  bandstanis  &  thre  laid  of  pen- 
dis,"  &c.     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  v.  l6. 

''  I  am  amaist  persuaded  its  the  ghaist  of  a  stane- 
mason — see  siccan  band^stanes  as  he's  laid  1"  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  i.  79. 
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BAND-STRING,  s,  1.  A  string  going  across 
the  breast  for  tying  in  an  ornamental  way,  S. 
''  He  saw  a  weel-fa'ared  auld  gentleman  standing 
bj  his  bedside^  in  the  moonlight,  in  a  queer-fashion- 
ed dress,  wi'  mony  a  button  and  a  band-string  about 
it"     Antiquary,  i.  202. 

^.  The  designation  given  to  a  species  of  confec- 
tion, of  a  long  shape,  S. 

BANDWIN,  Banwin,  s.    As  many  reapers  as 

may  be  served  by  one  bandster;  formerly  eight, 

now,  in  Lothian  at  least,  generally  six. 

"  The  harvest  strength  is  distributed  into  bands, 
consisting  each  of  six  reapers,  provincially  called 
shearers,  with  a  binder  or  bandster,  which  squad  is 
provincially  termed  a  ban^tvin."  Agr.  Surv.  Berw. 
p.  226. 

Perhaps  from  A.  S.  band,  vinculum,  and  win,  labor. 
I  have,  however,  heard  it  derived  from  band,  the  de- 
nomination given  to  all  the  reapers  on  a  field,  and 
win,  to  dry  by  exposing  to  the  air. 

It  is  otherwise  expl.  in  Dumfr.  '^  A  field  of  shear- 
ers in  a  bandwin"  is  a  phrase  which  includes  several 
parties  of  reapers,  each  party  having  a  bandster  at- 
tached to  it.  They  begin  by  cutting  an  angle  off  the 
field,  which  leaves  the  ridges  of  different  lengths. 
Then  one  party  begins  by  itself  with  the  two  short- 
est ridges,  the  second  with  the  two  next,  and  so  on 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  parties.  When  those 
of  the  first  division  have  cut  down  their  land,  they 
return  to  take  up  what  is  called  tf  new  land;  and  in 
this  manner  all  the  parties  keep  at  separate  distances 
from  each  other,  till  the  field  be  finished.  This  mode 
is  preferred  by  some,  as  producing  more  equal  exer- 
tion, and  a  greater  quantity  of  work  in  the  same  time. 
Bandwik  Rig.     A  ridge  so  broad  that  it  may 

contain  a  hand  of  reapers  called  a  wtriy  Berw. 

**  Or  dry  turnip  soils,  either  upon  laying  down  to 
^rrass,  or  when  ploughed  from  ley  for  oats,  the  ridges 
are  commonly  30  feet  broad,  called  bandwin  ridges, 
and  quite  flat."     Agr.  Surv.  Berw.  p.  132,  133. 

BANDY,  8.    The  stickleback,  Aberd. ;  abbrev. 
perhaps  from  another  name  of  this  fish,  Ban- 
stickle,  q.  V. 
BANE,  8.     Bone.  S.l     Add; 

**  It  does  na  cum  fra  the  bane,"  a  proverbial  phrase 
applied  to  a  confession  that  does  not  seem  sincere. 
It  18  probably  borrowed  from  meat,  that  is  not  suf- 
ficiently roasted  or  boiled,  which  does  not  easily  se^ 
parate  from  the  bone. 
A**  iTBAE  THE  Banb.     V.  Bein,  8.  Bone. 
'BjLttKy  adf.     Of  or  belonging  to  bone,  S. ;  as,  a 
bane  caimbj  a  comb  made  of  bone,  as  distin- 
guished from  one  made  of  horn. 
^^  Item,  a  bane  cofire,  &  in  it  a  grete  cors  of  gold, 
•with   four  precious  stanis,  and  a  chenye  of  gold." 
CoU.  Inventories,  A.  1488,  p.  12. 
BaKK-dey,  ad/.     Thoroughly  dry,  Clydes. ;  q. 
as  dry  as  bones  exposed  to  sun  and  wind.     It 
seems  to  include  the  idea  of  tlie  feeling  of  hard- 
ness that  clothes  have  when  thoroughly  dried. 
BAKS-i>TKE,  8.  A  beast  is  said  to  be  gane  to  the 
bane^dykej  when  reduced  to  skin  and  bone^ 
Clydes. 
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Perhaps  q.  good  for  nothing  but  to  travel  to  the 
dyke  where  the  bones  of  dead  horses  lie. 

Bane- GREASE,  s.     The  oily  substance  produced 
from  bones^  which  are  bruised  and  stewed  on  a 
slow  fire,  S. 
Bane-idle,  adj.    Totally  unoccupied,  Lanarks. 
Can  there  be  an  allusion  to  one  who  has  got  no- 
thing before  him  at  a  meal  but  a  bone  that  he  has  al- 
ready picked  bare  ? 

BANE.     King  of  Bane.]     Add ; 

The  bean  seems  to  have  been  used  merely  as  a  spe- 
cies of  lot.  Whence  this  use  of  it  was  borrowed  by 
the  western  nations  of  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
I  can  find  no  proof  that  it  was  one  of  the  sortes  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans.  The  Greeks,  however,  an- 
ciently gave  their  ballots  by  means  of  the  bean>  The 
KV0tfA6t,  or  beans,  "  were  of  two  sorts,  white  and  black; 
the  white  were  whole,  and  were  made  use  of  to  ab- 
solve ;  the  black  were  bored  through,  and  were  the 
instruments  of  condemnation."  Potter's  Antiq.  1. 1 1 9. 

It  was  customary  with  the  Romans,  in  their  Sa^ 
turnalia,  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandre  has  observ^ed, 
'^  to  divide  kingdoms  among  persons  who  were  equal 
in  rank,  who,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  acted  as 
sovereigns,  assuming  the  purple  of  the  magistrate." 
Gen.  Dies,  lib.  ii.  c.  22.  It  is  not  improbable,  that, 
on  the  empire  becoming  Christian,  those  who  endea- 
voured to  make  proselytes  to  the  new  religion  by 
carnal  policy,  substituted  the  allusion  to  "  the  kings 
of  the  east"  as  an  excuse  for  retaining  the  sovereign 
of  the  Saturnalia,  I 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  as  to  \he  farthing  baked 
in  the  new-year  cakes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
custom  of  putting  a  ring  into  the  bride's  cake  at  a 
wedding,  still  common  in  S.,  may  have  been  borrow- 
ed from  the  Twelfth-cake. 

Grose  mentions  another  custom,  A.  Bor.  in  which 
the  bean  is  used  in  a  similar  manner,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding the  variation  as  to  circumstances,  may 
be  viewed  as  having  the  same  origin.  "  Scadding 
of  Peas,  A  custom  in  the  North  of  boiling  the  com- 
mon grey  peas  in  the  shells,  and  eating  them  with 
butter  and  salt.  A  bean,  shell  and  all,  is  put  into 
one  of  the  pea-pods ;  whosoever  gets  this  bean  is  to 
be  first  married."     Gl. 

BANE,  od/.     Ready,  prepared. 

— — Thidder  returning  agane 
To  seik  your  auld  moder  mak  you  bane. 

Doug,  Virg,  70. 1.  32. 
"  Perhaps  for  boun,  metri  gratia ;"  Rudd.    Teut. 
bane,  however,  signifies  via  aperta,  and  banen  den 
wech,  viam  planam  reddere,  Su.G.  ban-a,  viam  mu- 
nire.     As  this  is  the  version  of 

Antiq  uam  exquirite  matrem, 

mak  you  bane  may  be  equivalent  to  search  out  the 
direct  way.  Or  we  may  trace  it  perhaps  still  more 
directly  to  Isl.  beinn,  rectus,  straight,  from  bein-^a 
expedire,  negotium  promovere,  beina  ferd  eins,  iter 
ejus  adjuvare,  dirigere. 

BANE-FYER,  8.     Bonfire,  S.]     Add; 

Under  Bayle-Fire,  it  has  been  said  that,  from 
this  word,  "  by  a  change  of  the  letters  of  the  same 
organs,  our  ban^re,  and  £.  bonfire,**  may  have  been 
formed.    Soaooner,  however,  I  find,  after  explaining 
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A.  S.  baely  bad-^fyr,  ''  a  great  fire  wherein  dead  bodies 
were  burned/'  adds,  **  a  hon^re,  so  called  from 
burning  the  deada  bones  in  it" 
BANE-PRICKLE,  *.  The  stickle-back,  Clydes. 

V.  Banstickle. 
BANFF.     This  good  town,  for  what  reason  I 

cannot  divine,  seems  to  have  been  viewed  rather 

in  a  contemptible  light.  Hence  a  variety  of  pro- 

verbs  have  originated. 

^'  Gae  to  Banff,  and  buy  bend-leather ;'    West  of 
S.     '  Gang  to  Banff,  and  bittle,*  or  beetle  *  beans.' 
'  Gang  to  Banff,  and  bind  bickers^"  Loth.  All  these 
suggest  the  idea  of  useless  travel^  or  idle  labour. 
To  BANG,  V,  a.]     K.  v,  n. 
To  Bakg,  r.  a.     1.  To  beat,  to  overcome,  to 

overpower.  Loth.  Roxb,  Dumfr.     This  seems 

merely  an  oblique  sense  of  the  E.  v.  as  signify- 
ing to  beat,  to  maul. 
2.  To  surpass,  in  whatever  way ;  as,  "  It  ban^a 

a'  prent,''  i.  e.  it  goes  beyond  every  thing ;  m 

allusion  to  what  h?is  been  printed,  although 

used  figuratively,  Roxb. 

Of  a'  the  lasses  o'  the  thrang 

Nane  was  sae  trig  as  Nelly ; 
E'en  ony  rose  her  cheeks  did  bang, 
Her  leuks  were  like  a  lilly. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  119' 

"  The  Lord — keep  me  from  sic  peril  again  ;  for 
tliis  bangs  a'  I  e'er  met  wi',  frae  the.  taws  of  that 
gloomin'  auld  thief  Buchanan,  to  the  last  gliff  I  got 
wi*  the  villain  Bothwell,  whan  he  drave  to  be  in  at 
my  very  secret  chamber."  St.  Johnstoun,  iii.  146. 
To  Baxg  off  or  off^  v.  a,  1.  To  let  off  with  vio- 
lence, to  let  fly,  S. 

"  Twa  unlucky  red-coats — just  got  a  glisk  o*  his 
honour  as  he  gaed  into  the  wood,  and  banged  off  a 
gun  at  him."     Waverley,  iii.  238. 
2.  To  throw  with  violence,  Aberd. 
Bang,  s,     1.  An  action,  &c.]     Insert  as  sense 
£.  In  a  bangy  in  a  huff,  Aberd. 
Bakg,  adj.    1.  Vehement,  violent;  as,  "  a  bang 

fire;^  a  strong  fire,  one  that  burns  fiercely; 

Roxb. 

Isl.  bang-ast,  belluino  more  insultare. 
S.  Agile,  and  at  the  same  time  powerful ;  as  ^^  a 

bang  chield  C  ibid. 
Bangeistea,  Bangsteb,  «.]     Insert  as  sense 
2.  A  victor,  Ettr.  For. 
To  Bangister-swipe,  r.  ».    To  cozen,  to  deceive 

by  artful  means,  Roxb. 

From  Bangetster,  q.  v.  and  A.  S.  swipe,  Teut  sweepe, 
flagellum,  scutica;  q.by  a  sudden  stroke  as  of  a  whip. 
From  the  meaning  of  the  first  term,  however,  the  word 
seems  originally  to  have  included  the  idea  of  violence, 
as  well  as  that  of  rapidity  of  motion. 
Bangie,  adj.  Huffish,  pettish,  irritable,  Aberd. 
Bakg-rape,  s,     a  rope  with  a  noose,  used  by 

thieves  in  carrying  off  com  or  hay,  Clydes.  Ayrs. 

From  bang  as  denoting  violence  and  expedition. 
Bangsome,  a^.     Quarrelsome,  Aberd. 

Some  red  their  hair^  some  main'd  their  banes. 

Some  bann'd  the  bangsome  billies. 

Christmas  BaHng^  Edit  1805. 
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In  edit  1809^  it  is  bensome,  and  in  GL  bmsomt^ 
But  bangsome  seems  the  proper  term. 
Baxg-the-beggar,  s.    a  strong  staff,  a  power- 
ful kent<i  or  rangy  Roxb. 

The  use  of  this  term  suggests  the  v.  bang-a,  to 
beat,  as  the  origin  of  Teut.  benghel,  bengel,  Su.G. 
baengel,  fustis,  a  strong  staff  or  stick,  as  being  the 
instrument  used  for  beating. 
2.  Humorously  transferred  to  a  constable,  Dumfr. 
This  designation  is  given  to  a  beadle  in  Derby- 
shire ;  Grose. 

BANGNUE,  8,    Bustle  about  something  trivial, 
much  ado  about  nothing,  Selkirks.  Roxb. 
This  is  written  as  nearly  as  possible  acc(»rding  to 
the  pronunciation,  ue  having  the  sound  of  u  purum. 
There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  view  it  as  of  Fr. 
origin.    Cotgrave  gives  a  phrase  which  has  greats  si« 
milarity ;  //  est  bien  neuf;  "  He  is  a  very  novice ;  he 
is  very  ignorant,  inexpert,  raw,"  &c.  A  novice  in  any 
profession  generally  makes  more  bustle  than  progress ; 
or  as  a  Scots  peasant  would  emphatically  express  it, 
"  There  is  more  whistling  than  red  land." 
^  BANGREL,  s.  An  ill-natured  ungovernable  wo- 
man, Ettr.  For. 

Formed  like  Gangrel,  Hangrel,  &c.  from  the  ▼.  to 
Bang,  as  denoting  violence. 
BANYEL,  s.    A  slovenly  idle  felk)w,  Roxb. 

Teut.  benghel,  rusticus ;  et  homo  stupidus.   Su.G, 
baengel,  hominem  stupidum  designat 
BANYEL,  s,    A  bundle ;  used  in  a  contemp- 
tuous way,  Upp.  Clydes. ;  Tullyat,  synon. 
C.  B.  bangaw,  bound  together,  compacted ;  or  Isl. 
bunga,  protuberantia ;  q.  what  swells  out 
BANIS.     Mantillis  of  Banis. 

''  That  James  Diu'y  sail  restore — ane  hundreth 
bug  skinnis — thxe  mantillis  of  banis,  price  ix  lb.  thre 
cuschingis,"  &c.  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1451,  p.  199. 
L.  B.  banoa,  vestis  species,  A.  1367;  Du  Cange. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mantle. 
BANKER,  s.    A  bench-cloth  or  carpet 

"  Bankers  of  verdure  the  do^en  peeces— xl.  s.*' 
Hates,  A.  I6II. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Bankure,  q.  v. 
Verdure  seems   to  signify  flowered*     Fr.  onvrage 
de  verdure,  "  flourisht  work."    Cotgr. 
BANKER,  s.    One  who  buys  com  sold  by  auc- 
tion, Ettr.  For. 
Banking-crop,  s.     The  com  bought  or  sold  by 
auction,  Niths. 

Fr.  banquier  is  synon.  with  bannal  and  bannier,  sig- 
nifying what  is  common,  what  every  one  may  use,  a3 
paying  for  it    V.  Cotgr. 

BANKSET,  adj.     Full  of  little  eminences  and 
acclivities,  Aberd. 

'^  Where  the  land  is  flat,  the  expense  of  labour  is 
much  less  on  the  same  extent  of  land,  that  f  r.  than^ 
when  the  ground  hajB  a  considerable  acclivity,  or  is 
rough ;  and  in  the  provincial  dialect  of  this  county^ 
bank-set."  Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p.  524. 
BANKURE,  s. 

"  Anent  the — ^breking  of  the  said  maister  Walteris 
chawmer,  and  takin  out  of  the  samyn  of  a  oonter,  twa 
fedder  beddis, — apairof ifiiatiane  blaakatis,  Siiamimre, 
four  cuschingis,"  &c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone  A.  1  iQS,  p.  9 1 5. 
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ThU  seenu  to  denote  the  covering  of  a  seat,  stool, 
or  bench.  Fr.  hanquier,  ^'  «  bench-cloth,  a  carpet 
for  a  form  or  bench/'  Cotgr"  L.  B.  banquer-ium, 
idem  quod  bancale;  which  is  thus  defined ;  Subsellii 
stragulum,  tapes,  quo  scamnum,  seu  bancu9  inster- 
nitur  ;  Du  Cange.  Teut.  banck'tverc,  tapes. 
BANNA,  Banno,  s.    What  is  elsewhere  called  a 

Bannocky  Roxb. 
Banna-back,  s.     The  piece  of  wood  placed  at  a 

fire  on  the  hearth,  before  which  bannocks  are 

put  to  be  toasted,  after  they  have  been  taken 

from  the  girdle,  Ettr.  For. 

From  Banna,  and  Rack,  a  wooden  frame. 
BANNAG,  «.     A  white  trout,  a  sea-trout,  Ar« 

This  word  is  incorporated  into  the  English  spoken 
in  that  district.   Ga^.  ban,  white ;  banag,  any  thing 
white. 
BANNATE,  Bannet,  s.    Double  Bannaie. 

"  That  Lucas  Broiss  sail  restore  to  Andrew  Gude«- 
fiiUow->-a  double  bannaU,  price  vj  s.  viii  d.,  and  oer- 
tane  gudis  of  housfaald."  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A  1490, 
p.  157. 

This  may  perhaps  signify  a  bonnet  of  steel,  Fr.  bon^ 
net  defer,  called  a  scull-cap.  The  price  seems  to  cor« 
respond;  andi>oci6/effwas  fi:>raierlyu8ed  in  this  sense, 
S.  '^  Doubles  called  hames  plates^  or  yron  doubles." 
Rates,  A.  I6II.  Bannet  is  still  the  pronunciation  of 
bonnet  in  most  counties  of  S. 
NuiKiT  BANKET,  thesquare  cap  worn  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Romish  church. 

^'  In  diort  quhill  thairefler — ^no  bischopes,  frieris, 

preistis,  channones,  diu'st — weir  nuikU  bannettls,  no- 

ther  durst  they  put  on  surplices  nor  coullis."  Pitscot- 

tie's  Cron.  p.  527-     V,  Bonnet. 

BANNET-FIRE,  s.    a  punishment  inflicted  by 

boys,  on  one  of  their  play-fellows  who  does  any 

thmg  against  the  rules  of  the  game  in  which  they 

are  engaged. 

Two  files  are  formed  by  his  companions  standing 
face  to  face,  the  intervening  space  being  merely  suf- 
ficient for  allowing  him  to  pass.    Through  this  nar- 
row passage  he  is  obliged  to  walk  slowly,  with  his 
face  bent  down  to  his  knees;  and  as  he  passes  the 
boys  beat  him  on  the  back  with  their  bonnets,  Fife. 
This  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  military  pu- 
nishment of  running  the  gantelop. 
BANNET-FLUKE,  s.    The  same  fish  which  is 
in  Angus  called  Banfnock-fiuke ;  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the  broad  round  bonnet 
formerly  worn  by  males  in  Scotland,  Fife. 
BANNISTER,  *.  Bannister  of  a  stair^  proper- 
ly the  rails  of  a  stair,  but  frequently  used  for 
the  hand-rail  only,  S. 

Most  probably  corr.  from  £.  baUxster  or  baluster, 
a  small  column  or  pilaster,  as  those  are  of  which 
the  rail  of  a  stair  is  made. 
BANNOCK,  BoNNocK,  s.     1.  A  sort  of  cake.] 
Addj  immediately  before  etymon  ; 
Also,  that  bannocks  are  generally  made  of  barley- 
meal,  and  cakes  of  oat-meal. 
2.  The  denomination  given  to  one  of  the  duties 
exacted  at  a  mill,  in  consequence  of  thirlage,  S. 
'*  Bannock,  a  small  quantity  of  meal  due  to  the 
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servants  of  a  mill  by  these  grinding  their  corns  or 
thirled  thereto,  ordinarily  termed  in  Charters  of 
mills  the  sequels."     Spottiswoode's  MS.  Law  Diet 

"  The  sequels — pass  by  the  name  of  knaveship, 
—and  of  bannock,  and  lock,  or  gowpen."     Ersk.  Inst. 
B.  ii.  T.  9.  sec.  1 9. 
Baknock-even,  s.  The  same  with  Fastrins-evetif 

or  Shrove-Tuesday,  Aberd. 

This  must  have  been  d^iominated  from  the  pre- 
paration of  some  cake  or  bannock  £or  the  festivities 
of  this  evening ;  as  Pancakes,  Fritters,  &c.  are  used 
at  this  season  in  England.  V .  Brandos  Popular  Antiq. 
i.  71,  &c, 
Bannock  fluke,  s.     The  genuine  turbot,  &c.1 

Add; 

"  The  fish  commonly  caught  on  the  coast  of  the 
Meams,  are<-^urbot  (called  here  rodden^fiuke,  and 
boMMOck-JiMke),"  &c.     Agr.  Surv.  Kincard.  p.  415. 
V.  Rooden-Fleuk. 
Bannock-stick,  s.     A  wooden  instrument  for 

rolling  out  bannocks,  S. 

A  bassie,  and  a  bannock-stick : 
There's  gear  enough  to  make  ye  sick. 

Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics,  i.  118. 

B ANSEL,  s.  Synon.  with  Hansel;  often  sig- 
nifying, like  the  latter,  what  is  given  for  good 
luck,  Perth s. 

The  origin  I  cannot  conjecture,  imless  it  be  q. 
band-seal,  the  seal  of  a  bond  or  agreement,  as  origi- 
nally denoting  the  first  part  of  payment  for  any  thing 
purchased ;  or  like  sel  in  handsel. 

A.  S.  be?is-ian,  suppliciter  petere,  orare,  or  ben, 
precatio,  and  sell-an,  dare ;  q.  to  give  what  is  soli- 
cited. 

BANSTICKLE,  s.  The  three-spined  stickle- 
back.]    Add; 

Perhaps  from  A  S.  bana,  pemicies,  (Su.G.  bane) 
and  sticd,  aculeus,  as  supposed  to  give  a  noxious 
sting. 

BAP,  s.     I.  A  thick  cake,  &c,]     Add; 
9>.  A  roll,  a  small  loaf  of  wheaten  bread,  of  an 
oblong  form,  S. 

The  scogie  lass  does  rin  wi'  haste 

And  bring  the  kale. 
On  which  they  dine  and  mak  repast. 
Or  baps  and  ale. 

The  Harst  Rig,  st.  91 . 
"  I  shall  not  keep  you  longer  in  the  king^s  high- 
way, but  take  you  back  again  to  Lucky  Thomson's 
Inn,  where  you  may  share  with  me,  in  idea,  the  com- 
forts of  a  hungry  stomach,  baps  and  butter,  &c.  I 
had  demolished  at  least  one  bap,  AngliceroYL"  Bladkw. 
Mag.  Aug.  1821,  p.  41. 

Bapfeb,  s.     A  vulgar,  ludicrous  designation  for 
a  baker ;  from  one  spedes  of  bread  made  by 
him,  Aberd.     V.  Bap. 
BAPTEM,  s.     Baptism  ;  Fr.  bapteme. 

'' Als  he  gaif  the  sacrament  of  baptem  to  Teruanus, 
&  maid  hym  archbischop  of  Pichtis."  Bellend.  Cron. 
B.  vii.  c.  18. 
BAR,  s.     An  infant's  flannel  waistcoat,  Moray. 

V.  Barbie,  synon. 
BAR,  s.     To  play  at  bar^  a  species  of  game  an- 
ciently used  m  S. 
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''  That  na  induellare  within  burgh  purchess  na 
out  lordschip  na  maisterchip  to  landward^  to  rout, 
na  rid,  nor  pley  at  bar,  or  ony  vthir  way  in  the  op- 
4>ressioun  of  his  nychbour."  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1491, 
Edit.  1814,  p.  227. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  may  not  denote 
the  exercise  of  throwing  a  bar  of  iron,  aa  a  trial  of 
strength,  like  puttings  the  lang-bowU,  &c.  '^  Cast- 
ing of  the  bar  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ro- 
mance writers  as  one  part  of  an  hero's  education ; 
and  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century  thinks  it  highly 
commendable  for  kings  and  princes,  by  way  of  ex- 
ercise, to  throw  '  the  stone,  the  barre,  or  tlie  plum- 
met.' Henry  the  Eighth,  afler  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  according  to  Hall  and  Holingshed,  retained 
'  the  casting  of  the.  barre  among  his  favourite  amuse- 
ments. The  sledge-hammer  was  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  bar  and  the  stone ;  and,  among 
the  rustics,  if  Barclay  be  correct,  an  axle-tree." 
Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  59* 

I  hesitate,  however,  whether  this  may  not  refer  to 
another  sport,  still  known  among  young  people  in 
S.  by  the  name  of  Prisoners,  "  There  is  a  rustic 
game,'*  says  Strutt,  "  called  Base  or  bars,  and  in 
some  places,  prisoner's  bars. — The  success  of  this 
pastime  depends  upon  the  agility  of  the  candidates, 
and  their  skill  in  running.  The  first  mention-  of 
this  sport  that  I  have  met  witti,  occurs  in  the  Pro- 
clamationa— early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  childish  amusement,  and 
prohibited  to  be  played  in  the  avenues  of  the  pa- 
lace at  Westminster,  during  the  sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment, because  of  the  interruption  it  occasioned  to 
the  members  and  others,  in  passing  to  and  fro  as 
their  business  required. 

'^  The  performance  of  this  pastime  requires  two 
parties  ^f  equal  number,  each  of  them  having  a  base 
or  kerne,  as  it  is  usually  called,  to  themselves,  at  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  The  play- 
ers then  on  either  side  taking  hold  of  hands,  extend 
themselves  in  length,  and  opposite  to  each  other,  as 
far  as  they  conveniently  can,  always  remembering 
that  one  of  them  must  touch  the  base.  When  any 
one  of  them  quits  the  hand  of  his  fellow  and  runs 
into  the  field,  which  is  called  giving  the  chase,  he 
is  immediately  followed  by  one  of  his  opponents ; 
he  again  is  followed  by  a  second  from  the  former 
side,  and  he  by  a  second  opponent ;  and  so  on  al- 
ternately, until  as  many  are  out  as  choose  to  run, 
every  one  pursuing  the  man  he  first  followed,  and 
no  other ;  and  if  he  overtake  him  near  enough  to 
touch  him,  his  party  claims  one  toward  their  game, 
and  both  return  home.  They  then  run  forth  again 
and  again  in  like  manner,  until  the  number  is  com- 
pleted that  decides  the  victory ;  this  niimber  is  op- 
tional, and  I  am  told  rarely  exceeds  twenty. — In 
Essex  they  play  this  game  with  the  addition  of  two 
prisons,  which  are  stakes  driven  into  the  ground, 
parallel  with  the  home  boundaries,  and  about  thirty 
yards  from  them ;  and  every  person  who  is  touched 
on  either  side  in  the  chase,  is  sent  to  one  or  other  of 
these  prisons,  where  he  must  remain  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  game,  if  not  delivered  previously  by  one 
of  his  associates,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  touching  him/*  &c.     Ibid.  p.  63. 
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This  game  had  in  ancient  times  in  E.  been  shn- 
ply  denominated  bars,  or,  as  in  our  Act,  playing  at 
bars.  The  statute  of  Edw.  III.  referred  to  above 
is  thus  expressed ;  Nul  enfaunt  ne  autres  juer  a 
barres,  ne  a  autres  jues  nient  convenebles  come  a 
oustre  chaperon  des  gents,  ne  a  mettre  mayn  en 
eux,  &c.  Rot.  Pari.  an.  6.  Edw.  III.  MS.  Harl.  705a. 

Babbab,  s.     a  barbarian. 

'^  Ah,  Britain ! — if  thou,  and  thy  houses,  and  in- 
habitants, would  not  be  drowned  in  thy  own  blood 
shed  by  these  barbars  and  burriers,  let  the  bleeding 
of  thy  soul  be  seen  by  him."  M*  Ward's  Contend* 
ings,  p.  349. 
BARBOUR'S  KNYF,  the  denomination  which 

would  seem  to  have  been  anciently  given  to  a 

razor. 

— -''  A  pare  of  cardis  price  xxx  d.,  a  caiss  with 
thre  barbouris  knyffis,  twa  pare  of  barbouris  syssou- 
ris  [[scissars3>  a  kame,  a  mvrrour  [[mirror^^  price  z 
8."     Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  282. 

In  this  passage  we  have  a  curious  trait  of  ancient 
manners.  We  could  scarcely  have  expected,  that  in 
Scotland  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  especially 
in  the  north  to  which  this  act  refers,  any  one,  still 
less  an  ordinary  squire,  would  have  been  so  well 
accommodated  with  an  apparatus  for  dressing. 

To  B ARBUL YIE,  v.  a.     To  disorder.]   Add ; 

This  wjbrd  is  still  used  in  Perths.  and  Menteith, 
in  the  same  sense. 
Babbulyie,  a.     Perplexity,  quandary,  Roxb. 

'^  I — stude — swutheryng  whatit  avysit  me  neiste 
to  doo  in  thilke  barbufye,"  Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  ii.  4 1 . 

To  BARD,  Baibd,  v,  a.    To  caparison,  to  adorn 

with  trappings:    Bardliy   Bairdit,  pret.   and 

part.  pa.  O.  £.  id. 

His  hors  was  bairdit  full  bravelie. 

Lyndsay's  Squire  Meldrum,  V.  Babdis. 
Babdin,  s.    Trappings  for  horses,  the  same  with 

Bardyngisy  only  in  singular. 

'^  Item, — ^thair,  certane  auld  harnes  with  foir  geir 
and  bak  geir,  with  part  of  auld  splentis,  and  kardtn 
to  hors."     Inventories,  A.  1566,  p.  I70. 

Babdikess,  8,  Petulant  frowardness,  pertness  and 

irascibility,  as  manifested  in  conversation,  S. 
BARD'S  CROFT,  the  designation  given  to  a 
piece  of  land,  on  the  property  of  a  chiefrain, 
hereditarily  appropriated  to  the  Bard  of  the 
family,  S. 

"  Flora  was  so  much  beloved  by  them,  that  when 
Mac-Murrogh  composed  a  song,  in  which  he  enu- 
merated all  the  principal  beauties  of  the  district,  and 
intimated  her  superiority  by  concluding,  that  '  the 
fairest  apple  hung  on  the  highest  bough,'  he  receiv- 
ed, in  donatives  from  the  individuals  of  the  clan, 
more  seed-barley  than  would  have  sowed  his  High- 
land Parnassus,  the  Bard^s  Croft,  as  it  was  called, 
ten  times  over."     Waverley,  i.  323,  324. 

BAREFIT,  Babefoot,  adj.     Barefooted,  S. 
The  lasses,  skelpin  barefit,  thrang. 
In  silks  an'  scarlets  glitter. 

Bums,  iiL  31. 
Much  as  our  southern  neighbours  have  supposed 
our  females  to  be  attached  to  the  bare  foot,  on  cer* 
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taia  oecaaions  the  view  of  this  is  very  unacceptable 

to  males. 

'^  Upon  an  expedition,  they  much  regarded  omens. 
<— If  a  woman  barefoot  crossed  the  road  before  them, 
they  seized  her,  and  fetdbed  blood,  from  her  fore- 
head."    Shaw's  Moray,  p.  232. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  the  foot,  as  the 
party  immediately  offending,  should  rather  have  been  , 
the  immediate  subject  of  punishment  But  some 
peculiar  anti-magical  result  has  still  been  attribut- 
ed, by  superstition,  to  "  drawing  blude  aboon  the 
breath."  It  is  in  this  way  alone,  that  one  can  expect 
to  counteract  a  witch.  The  brow  is  the  place  always 
aimed  at 

Babefoot-beoth,Baeefit-kail,5.  Broth  made 
with  a  little  butter,  without  any  meat  having 
been  boiled  in  it,  Aberd. ;  also  denominated 
MuslinJcail^  LentrinJcaUy  and  more  literally 
FleshlesS'kaily  S. 

'*  The  more  economical  way  of  using  bear  or  bar- 
ley, is,  when  it  is  ground  in  a  barley  mill,  and  boiled 
as  pot  barley,  either  with  a  little  butter,  and  a  few 
vegetables  (in  which  case  it  is  provincially  called  6are- 
foot  broth),  or  with  a  bit  of  meat,  where  this  can  be 
had,  or  with  milk,  when  it  is  called  milk  broth." 
Agr.  Surv.  of  Aberd.  p.  518. 

I  was  musin  in  my  mind,— 
On  hair-mould  bannocks  fed  an'  bare-foot  kaii, 

Taylof's  Scot^  Poems,  p.  S. 
Lang  may  ye  blaw  the  ream  in  ale, — 
While  I  slab  up  my  barefit  kail, 

Your  Norland  Willie.  Ibid.  p.  173. 

Evidently  from  the  idea  of  a  barefoot,  as  expres- 
sive of  poverty.  V.  Muslin  Kail,  and  Lentryne. 
To  BARGANE,  v.  n.     To  fight,  to  contend.] 

Add; 

This  V.  retains  nearly  all  the  force  of  its  primary 
sense,  S.  B. 

The  lass,  see  yonder  her,  with  the  brown  hair, 
Bydby  they  call  her,  bargains  tengh  and  sair. 
That  Lindy  there  sud  by  his  promise  bide. 

Ross's  HeUnore,  p.  100. 
i.  e.  "  contends  strenuously." 
Babgane,  8.     Fight,  battle,  skirmish.]     Add; 
ft.  Bargain  is  u^  as  denoting  contention,  or 
controversy,  S.  B. 
Thus  at  their  bargain  we  the  lads  maun  leave. 
Till  of  the  squire  some  short  account  we  give. 

Ros/s  Helenore,  p.  9S. 
3.   In  the  following  passage  it  denotes  struggle, 

S.  B. 

A  band  of  Kettrin  hamphis'd  all  our  braes, 
Ca'd  aff  our  gueeds  at  twelve  hours  of  the  day; 
Nor  had  we  maughts  to  turn  again  the  prey. 
Sair  bargain  made  our  herds  to  turn  again. 
But  what  needs  mair  ?  all  was  but  wark  in  vain. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  QQ. 
BAB-GHAIST.  s.  "  Bar^guest,  a  ghost,  all 
in  white,  with  large  saucer  eyes,  commonly  ap- 
pearing near  gates  or  stiles ;  there  called  bars* 
Vorks.  Derived  from  bar  and  gheist  ;*"  Grose. 
I  ^ve  this  Yorks.  term,  as  occurring  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

**  He  understood  Greek,  Lratin,  and  Hebrew ;  and 
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therefore,  according  to^^his  brother  Wilfrid,  needed 
not  to  care  for  ghaist  or  bar-ghaist,  devil  or  dobbie." 
Rob  Roy,  ii.  24. 
BARHEYD,  adj.    Bare-headed  v  Aberd.  Reg. 

A.  1536. 
To  BARK,  V.  a.  To  tan,  S.l    Insert  as  sense 

1.  To  strip  a  tree  of  its  bark^  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  tanning,  S.     Barkit,  part.  pa. 

*'  He'll  glour  at  an  auld  warld  barkit  aik-snag  as 
if  it  were  a  queez-madam  in  full  bearing."     Rob 
Roy,  ii.  158. 
Bark-pot  IS,  s.  pi.     Tan-pits.     "  The  yairdis  & 

barkpotis.^     Aberd.  Reg. 
To  BARKEN,  v.  n.    To  clot,  to  become  hard.] 

Add; 

*'  The  best  way's  to  let  the  blood  barken  on  the 
cut — ^that  saves  plaisters,  hinney."     Guy  Manner- 
ing,  ii.  SS. 
Babker,  8.    A  tanner. 

''  Na  Sutar,  Tanner,  or  Barker,  may  buy  hydis 
of  mair  price,  but  sic  as  hes  the  homis  and  the  earis 
of  equal!  lenth."     Balfour's  Pract  p.  74. 

Dan.  barker,  a  tanner,  from  bark^er,  to  tan. 
BARKING  and  FLEEING.]    Add ; 

'*  O,  the  lands  of  Milnwood  ! — the  bonny  lands  of 
Milnwood,  that  have  been  in  the  name  of  Morton  for 
twa  hundred  years !'  exclaimed  his  uncle;  ^  they  are 
barking  and  fleeing,  outfield  and  infield,  haugh  and 
holme  1' "     tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  1 87* 

*'  Half  the  country  once  belonged  to  my  ances- 
tors, and  now  the  last  furrows  of  it  seem  to  be  fly- 
ing.' *  Fleeing !'  said  the  writer,  '  they  are  barking 
and  fleeing  baith.' "    St.  Ronan,  i.  236. 

This  phrase  is  expressed  in  a  fuller  manner  in 
Fife:  He's  hunting  and  hawking,  but  he'll  soon  be  bark* 
ing  dnd  fleeing.  It  has  beep  said  in  explanation,  that 
the  language  being  evidently  meant  to  express  the 
contrast  produced  by  extravagance,  it  may  intimate, 
that  the  prodigal  as  it  were  takes  th^  place  of  his 
hounds  and  hawks.  I  do  not,  however,  see  how  the 
term  barking  can  be  applied  to  him  ;  as  he  would 
most  probably  wish  tojlee  withoutmaking  any  noise. 
BARKIT,  ffart.pa.  1 .  Clotted,  hardened,  Aberd. 

2.  The  face  is  said  to  be  '^  barkit  wV  dirt,^  when 
it  is  very  dirty,  encrusted  with  dirt,  S. 

A.  Bor.  '^  barkit,  dirt,  &c.  hardened  on  hair;"  Grose. 
He  gives  the  same  etymon  that  Rudd.  has  given, 
Haldorson  renders  Isl.  bark-a,  cutem  induere,  men- 
tioning Dan.  beklaeder  as  its  synonyme,  L  e.  '^  to 
clothe,  to  cover  over." 
BARKIT,  part.  pa.     Stripped  of  the  bark,  S. 

v.  Bark,  v. 
BARLA-BREIKIS,    Barley-bracks,  s.    A 

game,  &c.]     Add ; 

What  if  this  game  has  had  a  Fr.  origin,  and  thus* 
a  Fr.  name  ?  O.  Fr.  barali  signifies  barriers ;  Bar- 
riere,  barricade,  palissade ;  Roquefort  Bracque,  **  the 
name  of  a  field  neere  Paris,  wherein  the  schollers  of 
the  University  use  to  soUace  themselves.  Rabelais ;'" 
Cotgr. 

BARLEY-BREE,  s.     The  essence  or  juice  of 
barley^  whether  fermented  or  distilled,  S. 
When  neebors  anger  at  a  plea. 
And  just  as  wad  as  wud  can  be. 
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BAR 

How  easj  can  the  harley*hree 
Cement  the  quarrel  I 
It's  aye  the  cheapest  lawyer's  fee^ 
To  taste  the  barreL 
Burns* s  Works,  iii.  l6.     V.  Brbe,  Brie. 
Barley  broik  is  said  by  Johns,  to  be  '^  a  low  word 
sometimes  used  for  strong  beer."   tie  gives  it  on  the 
authority  of  Shakespear. 
BARLE Y-BOX,  s.     A  small  box,  &c.]  Add ; 

This  is  called  Barrel-boa:,  Aberd. ;  whence  it  has 
been  viewed  as  signifying  a  box  like  a  barreL 
BARLEY-CORN,  s.  A  species  of  grain,  BanfiRs. 
*'  It  is  commonly  sown  with  mixed  corns,  and 
sometimes  with  what  we  call  barley-corn" — '^Barley 
oats, — so  called  from  the  meal  being  similar  in  taste 
to  that  of  barley,"  N.     Surv.  Banff's.  App.  p.  6l. 
BARLEY-SICK,  adj.     Intoxicated,  sich  from 
the  immoderate  use  of  the  barley-^bree^  S.  O. 
If  Johnie  see  me  barley-sick, 

I  doubt  he'll  claw  my  skin ; 
I'll  tak  a  wee  bit  napockie. 

Before  that  I  gae  in.        Song,  Wee  Wifockie* 
Barley-sickness,  s.     Intoxication,  S.  O. 
BARLEY-FEVER,  s.     Sickness  occasioned  by 

drunkenness,  S.  O. 
BARLIKHOOD,  *.     A  fit  of  obstinacy,  t^c] 
R.  Barlickood,     Add; 

Barley*hood  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  southern 
counties,  as  of  Roxb.    It  is  defined,  "  bad  humous 
m  consequence  of  intemperate  drinking." 
Whan  e'er  they  take  their  barley-hoods, 
And  heat  of  fancy  fires  their  bludes ; 
Their  vera  kings  and  queens  they  take« 
And  kill  them  just  for  killing's  sake. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  51. 
BARLING,  *.     Expl.  a  firepole. 

*'  Barlings  or  firepoles  the  hundreth— xx.  1."  Rates, 
A.  l6ll,p.  2. 
BARM,  s.     Yeast,  S.     A.  S.  bearmy  id. 

I  mention  this  word,  merely  to  take  notice  of  s 
yery  emphatic  S.  proverb.  Put  out  your  barm  where 
you  took  in  your  ale ;  i.  e.  shew  the  effects  of  your 
ill-humour  where  you  met  with  the  offence.  It  is  ad* 
dressed  to  those,  who  being  displeased  at  the  conduct 
of  one  person,  reserve  their  anger  for  others  who  have 
given  no  cause  for  it. 

To  Barm,  v.  n.      To  fret,  to  fume,  to  rise  gra- 
dually into  a  rage,  Ettr.  For. 
Evidently  from  the  operation  of  barm, 
Barmy-bbaiked,  adf.     The  same  with  Barmy, 
sense  1. 

''  A  wheen  cork-headed  barmy-brained  gowks ! 
that  winna  let  puir  folk  sae  mnckle  as  die  in  quiet," 
&c.     St  Ronan,  iii.  l64. 

BARMIN6,  s.     Interest  arising  from  money, 
Ayrs. 

'*  My  father,  in  his  testament,  ordained  me  to  hae 
a  hundred  a  year  out  of  the  banning  o'  his  lying  mo« 
ney,"    The  Entail,  i.  I69. 

Apparently  in  allusion  to  the  rising  of  a  mass  in 
the  state  of  fermentation. 

BARMEYN,  s.     1.  The  rampart  or  oatermost 
fortification,  &c.1     Add; 
'*  Barmikin  wall,  Mrbacan*,^  a  bulwark  or  watch* 
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tower,  or  fortification  to  a  city  or  castle ;  used  etrpe^ 
cially  as  a  fence  to  the  gates  or  walls;  in  which  sense 
barmikin  amounts  to  the  some  with  what  is  otherwise 
called  antemurale,promurale,mirrn8  exterior  or  outer 
wall."  Spottiswoode's  MS.  Law  Diet  in  vo. 
2.  "  It  is  also  used  for  an  aperture  in  the  walls  of 
a  tower  or  fortalice,  through  which  to  fire  with 
'    muskets  on  the  enemy.*"     Ibid. 

He  refers  to  Durie's  Dec.  Ramsay  v.  L.  Conheath^ 
Dec.  18,  1630. 

E.  barbacan  is  used  in  both  senses.  V.  Johnson. 
BARN-DOOR  FOWL,  a  dunghill  fowl,  S. 

"  Never  had  there  been  such  slaughtering  of  ca- 
pons, and  fat  geese,  and  barn-door  fowls,"     Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  ii.  285. 
Barneaige,  Babnage,  s.     Childhood. 

— *'  Nevir  fra  my  bameaige  intendit  I  to  sik  proud 
arrogance  as  to  be  a  schismatik,  nor  yet  to  sik  obsti- 
nat  wilfulnes  as  to  be  an  heretik."  N.  Winyet's  Ques- 
tions, Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  224. 

"  Now  in  thair  bamage ;"  Aberd.  Reg. 
BARNEHEID,  s.     Childhood  ;  also,  childish- 
ness.    V.  under  Baibn. 
BARN  Y,  s.    Abbreviation  of  the  name  Barnaby 
or  Barnabas  ;  •*  Bdmy  Kaye,'*  Acts  1585,  iii. 
392.     Sometimes  Beniy ;  "  Berny  Cowpar,'' 
p.  39s. 
B ARNMAN,  Babnsm ax, s.  One  whose  province 
it  is  more  peculiarly  to  labour  in  the  bamy  S. 
'*  A  bamman,  of  ordinary  abilities,   commonly 
threshed  about  two  bolls  (one  quarter)  of  wheat  in 
a  day,  which  [[it]]  was  indeed  necessary  to  do,  in  or- 
der to  gain  wages  equal  to  a  day-labourer."     Agr» 
Surv.  M.  Loth.  p.  94. 

Babns-beeaking,  s,  1.  Any  mischievous  or  in- 
jurious acdon;  in  allusion  to  the  act  of  brenlc- 
ing  up  a  bam  for  carrying  oflF  corn.  V.  Quhaip 

IK  THE  BAIP* 

'^  There  is  blood  on  yoar  hand,  and  your  clothes 
are  torn.     What  barns-breaking  have  you  bees  at  ? 
YoH  have  been  dronk^  Richard,  and  fighting."    Ni- 
gel, i.  69, 
2.  «  Idle  frolic  -^  Gl.  Antiquary,  S. 

BARNYARD,  Baknyaibd,^.  A  court^or  hiclo. 

sure,  adjoining  the  barfi^  in  which  grain  or  straw 

is  stacked,  S. 

''  The  carte  or  tied  drawen  by  hors  or  some  other 
beast,  draweth  it  to  the  barne,  or  to  the  barnyaird," 
Reasoning,  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  P)rol»  ij^  b.    V. 

Berne— YARn 

BARNYARD  BEAUTY,  a  phraee  commonly 
used  to  denote  a  buxom  ghrl,  who  may  appear 
handsome  in  the  eyes  of  U^  vulgiv,  S. 
BARRAS-DORE,  «.     A  dxkst  made  of  ban  of 

wood,  alike  distant  from  eseb  other;  Aberd. 
BARRAT,  s,     1.  Hostile  intercourse.]     Add; 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Barraita,  as  used  by  the 
Goths  in  the  sense  of  praelium,  »b  the  very  word 
which  the  later  Roman  writers  yefer  to  as  employed 
by  the  barbarians  to  denote  the  tenific  shouts  made 
by  them  when  they  rushed  to  battle*  Thna  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus  speaks:—- Pro  terrifico  fremitu> 
4«Mm  birbari  dicoot  Barrihmi  Lib.  fi6.  c  7*    £t 
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ftomani  qtiidcm  voce  widiqtie  Martia  conciiieirtMy  k 
ainore  eolita  ad  majorem  protoUi^  quam  Gentilitate 
appellant  Barritum.  Barbari  vero  majorum  landea 
elamoribui  stridebant  inconditis,  interque  variossei:* 
■MHiis  difisoni  strepitus  levioria  praelia  teutabantur. 
Lib.  31.  c.  7' 

BARRIF»  9,   1.  A  swaddling  cloth,  &c.]   Add; 
I  have  not  iBet  with  this  word  in  print,  except  in 
a  aarcasdcal  song,  where  it  seems  rather  to  signify 
ike  undermost  dress  of  a  grown  up  female: 

■'     Dinna  be  lang ; 
For  petticoat's  loose,  and  barrU^t  slitten. 
And  a's  gaen  wrang,  and  a's  gane  wrang. 

JacobUe  Relic*,  i.  270* 
%  A  woraan^s  petticoat,  Ayrs.  Gl.  Picken. 

BARRITCHFIT,  adf.  Harsh,  stem ;  unfeeling, 

cruel ;  a  strong  expression,  Aberd. 

Q.  Barrat-fuU,  from  Barrat,  hostile  intercourse, 
contention;  compounded  like  Isl.  barratusatn-r,  and 
hardagctfuU-r,  both  signifying  pugnax,  disposed  to 
quarrel  or  fight.  Some  might  prefer  viewing  it  q. 
iarrace-full,  from  Barrace,  lists  for  combatants. 
To  BARROW,  V,  a.     To  Iwrrow,  S.  O. 

^'  I  think  I'm  barrowing  Tam's  daffin  ere  he  has 
done  wi't  a'  himsell."    Reg.  Dalton,  iii.  l60. 

BARROWMAN,  s.  One  who  carries  stones, 
mortar,  &c.  to  masons,  when  building,  on  a 
hand*iarrow,  S. 

^*  1  will  give  vou  to  know  that  old  masons  are  the 
best  barrowmen,'      Perils  of  Man,  ii,  S26. 
This  alludes  to  the  common  proverb: 
"  An  auld  mason  will  mak  a  gude  barrotvtnaii,''  S. 

Our  hinds  already 

Stand  metamorphosed  into  barrotvmen. 
Girt  with  ^r  aprons  red  with  lime  and  sand. 

TennaiU's  Card,  Beaton,  p.  150. 

BARROWSTEEL,  *.     A  term  used  in  regard 

to  equal  co-operation.     When  man  and  wife 

draw  well  together,  each  is  said  to  keep  up  his 

or  tier  ain  barrowsieel^  Roxb. 

As  A.  S.  stele  signifies  manubrium,  a  handle,  O.  £. 

id*  ;-^the  phrtese  may  have  been  originally  applied 

to  the  bearing,  by  different  persons,  of  a  load  on  a 

a  barrorv, 

BARROW-TRAM,  s.  1.  The  limb  of  a  hand- 
barrow,  S. 

%  "  Jocularly  applied  to  a  raw-boned''  person,  S. 
Yit,  thocht  thy  braunis  be  like  twa  barrom  trammU, 
Defend  the,  man. 
Lyndsay*  Works,  Ckalm.  Ed.  ii.  igs.    V.  Tram. 

BARS,  s,    A  grate,  Roxb. ;  q.  ribs  of  iron. 

Bar-stane,  s.  One  of  the  upright  stones  which 
supports  a  grate,  Roxb. ;  so  called  because  the 
bars  or  ribs  of  the  grate  are  fastened  into  them  ; 
synon.  Catstane. 

BARSK,  adj.    Harsh,  husky ;  Allan.   V.  Bask. 

BARTANE  CLAYTH. 
"  Item — twa  abbis,  twa  ameittisof  BartanC'Clayth,'' 

Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  58. 
Whether  this  be  meant  to  denote  British  cloth, 

or  doth  of  Brelagne  in  France,  or  refers  to  the  name 

of  some  town,  as  Barton  in  England^  where  it  was 

manufactured,  I  cannot  determine* 
Vol.  I.  57 
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BARTENYIE,  o^*. 

^^  Item,  tua  bartenyie  falcones,  monted  for  the  wal» 
Us,  and  not  for  the  ^eildis,  with  sufficient  number  of 
bullatis  for  thame."     B§nnatyne's  Journal,  p.  127* 

Perhaps,  artiUery  maide  in  Brittawf,  or  after  the 
same  pattern. 

BARTILL,  s.    The  abbreviation  of  Bartholo- 
mew; ^^  BariiU  Gkndoning  C  AcU,  iii.  808. 

£ra^^ seems  the  same,  only  transposed;  ^*Brat^ 

til  Irving  ;^  ibid. 
Bartill-day,  s.     St  Bartholomew's  day  in  tlie 

,  Popish  calendar,  Reg.  Aberd.  MS.  A.  1060. 
To  BARTIR,  V.  a.   To  lodge,  properly  on  free 

quarters. 

"  In  the  most  eminent  parts  of  the  city  they  placed    , 
three  great  bodies  of  foot,  the  rest  were  put  in  small 
parties  and  bartired  in  the  several  lanes  and  suspected 
places."     Mercur.  Caledon.  Feb.  1,  l66l,  p.  21. 

Teut.  barteer^en,  exigere  mulctam.    It  seems  to  be 
the  same  word,  used  with  a  deviation  from  the  ori* 
ginal  sense. 
BARTIZAN,  s.     A  battlement.]    Add ; 

-^'^  The  roof  had  some  non-descript  kind  of  pro* 
jections  called  bartitafis,  and  displayed  at  each  fre- 
quent angle  a  small  turret,  rather  resembling  a  pep« 
per-box  than  a  Gothic  watch-tower."  Wayerley,  i.  1 08 . 
^.  Any  kind  offence,  as  of  stone  or  wood,  Meams. 

To  BASH,  V.  a.     1.  To  beat  to  sherds,  Loth; 

Smash,  synon. 
2.  To  beat  with  severe  strokes,  S.  O. 
Fir'd  wi'  indignance  I  tum'd  round. 
And  bask'd  wi'  mony  a  fung 
The  Pack,  that  day. 

A.  JViUon's  Poem,  1816,  p.  1S5. 
S.  To  dint,  or  injure  by  crushing^  Lanarks. 

Su.G.  bas^a,  to  strike.     Hence, 
Bash,  s.     1.  A  blow,  S.  A. 

The  taen  toor  a'  her  neebour's  mutch. 
An'  gae  her  a  desperate  bash  on 
The  chafts  that  day. 

Rev.  J.  Nicots  Poems,  i.  86. 
"  Then,  giving  two  or  th^ec  bashes  on  the  face,  he 
left  me  with  a  loud  laugh  of  scorn."  Hogg's  Tales,  i.  1 7> 
2.  A  dint  caused  by  a  blow,  Lanarks. 
To  BASH  UP,  V.  a.   An  iron  instrument  is  smd 
to  be  basiled  up^  when  the  point  is  bowed  in. 
Loth.    It  is  nearly  synon.  with  E.  Bevel. 
Isl.  basse,  pinnaculum  a  tergo  in  securi  Romana ; 
G.  Andr. 

To  BASHLE,  v.  a.     V.  Bauchle,  v. 
BASING,  Bassing,  s.    A  bason.j    Add; 

"  Item,  twa  grete  bassingis  ouregilt."   Coll.  of  In- 
ventories, A.  1488,  p.  7. 

BASIT,  part,  pa^  Apparently  humbled,  abased. 
'*  Quhatevir  he  wes  that  met  him, — ^he  departit 
weil  basit,  and  defulyeit  of  his  cleithing."  Bellend. 
T.  Liv.  p.  228.  This  is  the  translation  of  Muktaius 
nudatusque. 

O.  Fr.  abais-^er  to  humble,  to  abase. 
BASK,  adf.     Very  dry  ;  as,  "  a  bash  day  ;**  a 
day  distinguished   by  drought,   accompanied 
with  a  withering  wind,  destructive  to  yegeta* 
tion,  Dumfr. 
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Sibb.  mentions  Bask  as  sjnon.  with  Hask,  and  as 
signifying  "  dry  and  rough  to  the  taste ;"  Roxb. 

Shall  we  view  this  as  softened  from  Dan.  and  Su.G. 
barsk,  harsh,  rough ;  or  as  allied  to  Sw.  bas^a  sig  t 
solen,  £.  to  bask,  (Seren.  Addend.)  ? 
BASNATIS,  s.pl. 

*'  That  Robert  of  Crechtoune  sail— content  and 
pay  to  Robert  Broiss  of  Arth — ^twa  blankatis  price 
viij  s.^  twa  tageatis  price  of  pece  x  s.,  thre  basnalis 
price  of  the  pece  xiij  s.  iiij  d./'  &c.  Act  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1491,  p.  195. 

Apparently  small  bowls  or  basons ;  from  Fr.  ba^ 
sindte,  "  a  little  bowl,  a  small  bason  ;"  Cotgr. ;  a  d^ 
min.  from  bassin,  a  bason. 
BASNET,  *.     A  helmet.     V.  Bassanet. 
BA^-SPELL,  BaVspiel,  s.     A  match  at  foot- 
ball, Aberd.  S.  A. 

Jock  Jalop  shouted  like  a  gun. 
As  something  had  him  ail'd; 
Fy,  Sirs,  co'  he,  the  ba'^spelts  won. 
And  we  the  ba'  hae  hail'd. 

Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  133. 

*'  I  hear  he  says  I  staid  away  from  the  Ba-spiel 
on  Fastem's  Een  for  fear  of  him;  and  it  was  only 
for  fear  of  the  Country-keeper,  for  there  was  a  war- 
rant against  me."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  124. 

V.  BoNSPEL. 

BASS,  a,     1.  A  mat  laid  at  a  door,  &c.]     Add ; 

S.  Bass  is  used  to  denote  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  S. 

S.  A  sort  of  mat  on  which  dishes  are  placed  at 
table,  especially  meant  for  preserving  the  table 
from  being  stained  by  those  that  are  hot,  S. 

BASSANAT,  Basnet,  s.    A  helmet. 

'^  That  ilke  gentilman  hafand  ten  pundis  worth  of 
land  or  mare  be  sufficiently  hamest  &  anarmit,  with 
bassanat,  sellat,  quhite  hat,  gorgeat  or  peissane,  hale 
leg  hames,  swerd,  spere  &  dager."  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1491, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  226.    Basnet,  Ed.  1566,  and  Skene. 

0.¥r.bacinet, bassinet,  L.B.  bacinet^um,  basinef-um. 

It  was  a  hat  or  casque  of  steel,  very  light,  made  in 
form  of  a  bason.  Is  it  reasonable,  then,  to  laugh  so 
immoderately  at  the  worthy  Don  Quixote  for  the 
mistake  he  fell  into  about  the  barber's  bason  ?  The 
soldiers,  who  wore  this,  were  in  the  French  armies 
called  Bacinets.  V.  Du  Cange  and  Roquefort. 
BASSE VD,  o^^*.  V.  Bawsand. 
BASSIE,  Bassy,  8.   A  large  woodeu  dish,  &c.] 

Add; 

This  term  had  of  old  been  used  more  generally. 

A  bassy  of  bres;"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1563,  V.  25. 

Tua  brasyne  basseis  ;*  Ibid.     Fr.  bossier,  id. 
BASSIN  AT,  s.     Some  kind  of  fish. 

''  Ane  multitude  of  fische  was  sene  in  Forth,  the 
tane  half  of  thame  aboue  the  watter,  na  thing  dif- 
ferent from  the  figour  of  man,  callit  be  the  pepil  Btis- 
sinatis.  Thir  fische  hes  blak  skynnis  hingand  on  thair 
bodyis,  with  quhilk  sumtyme  thai  couir  thair  heid 
and  thair  cragis  euyn  to  thair  schulderis.  Quhen  thir 
fische  fletis  in  our  seyis,  thai  signify  great  infortuni- 
teis  to  mortall  pepylL"  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  x.  c.  18. 
Nostri  Bassinatis  vocant  Boeth. 

I  can  discover  no  trace  of  this  name  anywhere 
else.  Had  it  been  given  to  them  by  our  forefathers 
from  the  loose  skin  '^  with  quhilk  sumtvme  thai  co-^ 
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uerit  tihair  heid ;"  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to 
a  head-piece  or  helmet,  Fr.  bassinet,  L.  B.  bacinet^um, 
basinet'Um,  cassis,  galea  in  modo  bacini  f  The  term 
badnetum  occurs  in  our  Latin  law-books  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce ;  Stat  L  c.  27 — Habeat 
unum  basinetum. 

BASSE  FEK 

"  The  said  Robert,  nor  nane  vtharts'that  has  the 
saide  priuilege,  takis  nouther  sesing  nor  reale  pos- 
sessioun  of  ony  landis,  bot  has  the  vse  fruyt  of  thar 
wifis  propir  landis  for  thar  lifryme,  but  possessioun 
or  sesing. — For  the  quhilk  the  said  Robert,  nor  nane 
yther  sic  like  has  na  maner  of  fee, — ^nouther  richt, 
heretage,  nor  basse  Jee"  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1478, 
p.  13. 

This  is  obviously  the  same  with  Base  Fee  in  the 
English  law,  ^'  a  tenure  in  fee  at  the  will  of  the  lordi, 
distinguished  from  Socage  free  tenure ;"  or,  accor- 
ding to  Coke,  "  what  may  be  defeated  by  limitation^ 
or  entry,"  &c.  Jacob's  Diet  We  learn  from  Du 
Cange^  that  the  L.  B.  term  Bassi  was  sometimes  used 
as  synon.  with  Fassi,  who,  it  is  asserted  by  some^ 
were  the  same  with  Vassalli,  while  others  say  that  the 
former  were  the  domestics  of  a  sovereign  or  prince. 
Vo.  Vassus,  2.  col.  1425,  1426,  1428, 
BAST,  pret.     Beat,  struck. 

Bast  on  thair  basnetis  thay  beimis  or  thay  blan, 

Haistely  hewit  thay  togidder. — 

,    Rauf  Coilyear,  D.  j.  b. 

Su.G.  bas-a,  Isl.  beyst^a,  to  strike.     V.  Baist,  v. 
BAST  ANT,  ad).     Possessed  of  ability. 

"  If  we  had  been  provided  of  ball,  we  were  suffi- 
ciently bastant  to  have  kept  the  passe  against  our 
enemy."     Monro's  Exped.  V.  i.  p.  20. 

This  phrase  *'  sufficiently  bastanf  is  tautologicaL 
For  Tr.bastance  signifies  "  sufficiency ,  what  is  enough;" 
Cotgr.  Bastant,  quod  sufflcit,  quod  satis  est ;  from 
bast-er,  etre  in  bon  etat,  bene  stare;  Diet  Trev. 

Elsewhere  it  occurs  in  a  better  form. 

— '^  His  Majestic,  perceiving  the  danger,  not  being 
bastant  to  resist  the  enemy,  retired  confusedly  in  great 
haste  to  Wolgast ;"  Ibid.  p.  80. 
BASTARD  PYP.     *'  Ane  bastard  pyp  of  fegis 

and  rasingis,"*'  Aberd.  Reg.  A.   1525,  V.  15; 

probably  a  pipe  of  figs  and  raisins  of  a  smaller 

size,  as  this  term  in  Fr.  is  applied  to  artillery 

of  this  description. 
BASTIES,  Bastish,   adf.      1.   Coarse,  hard, 

bound  ;  a  term  applied  to  soil,  Ayrs.     Bastous, 

Lanarks. 
2.  Obstinate,  applied  to  the  temper ;  as  "  a  bas-^ 

tons  hizzie.*"  RamstugeroiLSy  synon.  Ayrs. 

Teut  Isl.  bast  cortex,  q.  covered  with  bark,  hav^ 
ing  a  hard  coat  on  it  Hence  Isl.  bastl,  rudis  labor ; 
biast-r  labor  continuus.  Su.G.  bast-a,  to  bind,  ligare. 
To  BAT,  V.  a.     To  strike,  to  beat,  Ettr.  For. 

O.  Goth,  bat-a,  Alem.  batt-en,  Fr.  bait-re,  id. 
Bat,  $.     A  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  Loth. 
BAT,  8.     Condition ;  as,  "  About  the  auld  6aC 

Roxb.,  in  an  ordinary  state ;  "  About  a  bat^ 

upon  a  par,  Ettr.  For. 

Perhaps  originally  used  in  regard  to  those  who 
had  been  ailing.  Thus  ''  the  auld  bat**  would  de- 
note the  former  degree  of  recovery ;  Isl.  bate  me- 
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lioratio^  in  melius  mutatio.  Or,  it  might  primarily 
denote  the  def^ee  of  nourisbmofit  acquired^  or  pro- 
gress in  feeding  made^  by  a  flock  in  a  particular 
situation,  or  the  quality  of  their  pasture.  For  Su.G. 
bete  signifies  pascuum^  godt  bde,  laeta  pascua,  good 
l^asture^  and  bai^a  pascere ;  Isl.  beit-a,  A.  S.  batman, 
inescare^  £.  io  bait.  To  this  source^  1  imagine^  should 
we  trace  the  £.  v.  to  batten,  to  fatten,  q.  on  a  rich 
pasture,  where  there  is  good  baiting. 
BAT,  s.     A  holme,  a  river-island,  Tweedd.    V. 

Ana. 
BATAILL,  Battall,  s.     3.  A  division  of  an 

army,  a  battdion.]     Add ; 

"  The  Albianis>  assemblit  togidder  in  this  maner^ 
deuidit  thaym  in  syndry  baticUUs,  with  capitanis  to 
bald  tha3rm  in  gud  array."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  iii.  c  1 2. 
*  BATCH,  s.  A  crew,  a  gang,  properly  of  those 

who  are  viewed  as  of  the  same  Kidney  or  profes- 
sion, S. 

^'  A  batch  of  wabster  lads'— planted  themselves  at 
the  gable  of  the  malt-kiln^  where  they  were  wont, 
when  trade  was  better,  to  play  at  the  handball." 
Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  28S. 

This  is  nearly  allied  to— 

An'  there  a  batch  o'  wabster  lads 
Blackguarding  frae  K k.    Bums,  iii.  32. 

BATCH ELOR  COAL,  a  species  of  dead  coal 
which  appears  white  in  the  fire,  Sutherl.     V. 
Gaist,  sense  3. 
To  BATHER,  Baddee,  v.  a.   "  To  fatigue  by 
impertinent  remonstrances,  or  by  ceaseless  prat- 
ing.'" GI.  Surv.  Nairn.    Synon.  Bother^  q.  v. 
*'  What  signified  his  bringing  a  woman  here  to 
snotter  and  snivel,  and  bather  their  lordships?" 
Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  262. 

Bather,  Badder,  s.     1.  Plague,  trouble,  S. 
2.  Applied  to  a  troublesome  person,  Aberd. 

This  term  might  be  traced  to  Isl.  bodord,  a  man- 
date ;  q.  to  teaze  one  with  reiterated  instructions  or 
injunctions.  C.  B.  baldordd,  however,  signifies  tat- 
tle.     V.  BODWORD. 

BATH  IE,  s.  A  booth  or  hovel ;  it  is  also  used 
to  denote  a  summer  shealing,  a  hunting-seat,  of 
boughs,  &c. 

"  Angus  painted  in  the  most  alarming  colours—* 
the  wretched  huts  or  bothies  where  he  would  be  con- 
demned to  pass  the  night."     Leg.  Montrose,  Tales^ 
5  Ser.  iii.  3-^ 8,     V.  Bothie. 
BATHIE,  s.     The  abbreviation  of  the  name 

Bethia,  S.  B. 
BATIE,  Bawty,  s.    1.  A  name  for  a  dog,  &c.] 

Add; 
S.  The  common  name  for  a  hare,  Roxb. 
Some  distance  aff  where  plantins  grow. 

And  firs  their  bushy  taps  do  rear. 
There  Bawty  hopes  to  hide  her  pou. 
And  gain  some  sma  respite  frae  fear. 
The  Hare's  Complaint,  A.  ScotVs  Poems,  p.  77- 
Bawd  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Aberd.  V.  Bawd. 
BATIE,  o^*.     Round  and  plump,  &c.]     Add; 
Perhaps  from  A.  S.  bat-an  inescare,  q.  to  6af <  well. 
BATON,  s.   The  instrument  for  beating  mortar, 
Aberd. 
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BATRONS,  ».  A  name  given  to  the  cat,  Aynt. ; 
elsewhere  Badrans^  Bauihrans^  q.  v. 
—How  the  auld  uncanny  matrons 
Grew  whiles  a  hare,  a  dog,  or  batrons. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  59. 
BATS,  s,  jd.   1.  The  disease  in  horses,  called  in 
£.  BotSf  and  caused  by  small  worms,  S. 
The  bleiring  Bats,  and  the  Benshaw. 

Polfvart.     V.  Bleirino. 
S.  Ludicrously  applied  to  a  bowel  complaint  in 
men,  Selkirks. ;  also  used  to  denote  a  colic,  S.  O. 
BATT.     To  keep  one  at  the  baity  to  keep  one 
steady. 

"  I  hae  had  eneuch  ado  wi'  John  Gray ;  for  though 
he's  nae  bad  hand  when  he's  on  the  loom,  it  is  nae 
easy  matter  to  keep  him  at  the  batt."  Hogg's  Wint. 
Tales,  i.  337. 

Fr.  batte,  '*  the  boulster  of  a  saddle ;"  Cotgr. 

BATTALL,  s.    A  batallion.    V.  Bataill. 

BATTALIN£,«»  Perhaps,  a  projection,  or  kind 
of  veranda^  of  stone. 

"  The  great  steeple  had  some  windows ;  and  the 
two  lesser  ones  have  battalines,  slits,  windows,  and 
buttrages  yet  to  be  seen.  The  passage  to  the  bells  in 
the  great  steeple  was  from  the  sout]^  lesser  steeple, 
by  a  battaline  under  the  easing  of  the  slates  of  said 
thurch ;  and  there  was  another  battaUne  under  the 
easing  of  the  slates  of  the  toofall."  Orem's  Descr. 
Chanonry  oi  Aberd.  p.  64. 
BATTALOUSS,  adj.     Brave  in  fight. 

— At  schreftis  evin  sum  wes  so  battalouss. 
That  he  wald  win  to  his  maister  in  field 
Fourty  florans—  CoUceUne  Sow,  v.  879- 

BATTART,  Battard,  Batter,  s,   A  cannon 

of  a  smaller  size. 

''  Item,  upone  the  hill  at  the  bak  of  the  muni-i- 
tioun  hous,  twa  battartis  of  found,  mountit  on  thair 
stokkis,  quheillis,  andaixtreis,  gamisitwith  iron  hav- 
ing tua  wadgis."     Inventories,  A.  1566,  p.  l66. 

"  Item,  f^ve  buscheis  of  found  for  cannonis  &  bat" 
tetd  quheillis."  "  Item,  tua  pair  of  ime  calmes  for 
moyan  and  battard''     Ibid.  p.  l69- 

*'  Inuentare  of  the  munitione  within  the  castell  of 
Dunbartane. — Item,  tuo  batteris  monted  for  the 
wallis,  and  not  for  the  feildis,  with  sufficient  num- 
ber of  bullatis  for  thame."  Bannatjme's  Journal, 
p.  126.     Battar,  p.  170. 

Fr.  bastarde,  **  a  demie  cannon,  or  demie  culve- 
rin ;  a  smaller  piece  of  any  kind ;"  Cotgr. 

BATTELL,  adj.     Rich  for  pasture. 

— '^  He  swam  ouir  the  same  river  with  his  beistis, 
to  refresche  thaim  with  the  batteU  gets  thairof." 
Bellenden's  T.  Livius,  p.  13.  Loco  herbido,  ut 
quiete  et  pabuh  laeto  reficeret  boves.  Lat. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Baittle,  q.  v. 

BATTER,  *.     A  glutinous  substance.]     Add ; 
I'll  use  nae  weapon,  but  my  batter,* 

To  stap  your  mou'. 
Shirrefs'  Poems,  To  the  Critics,  xvi. 
*  "  The  author  a  bookbinder  to  trade."     N. 
It  also  occurs  in  O.  E.  ''  Vne  paste,  paast  or  bat^ 
tre:"  Palsgrave,  B.  3.  F*  Z*  **  Batter  of  flourc,  Fr 
paste;"  F.  19-  '*  j  '"' 
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To  BATTER,  v.  a.    To  lay  a  stone,  Ita]    L. 

4.  for  acilvg  r.  acHve,    Add ; 
2.  To  give  a  wall,  in  building  it,  m  inclination 

inwards,  S. 
Batteb,  s.  1.  The  obliquity  or  slope  given  to 
a  wall  in  building,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
made  narrower  from  the  bottom  upwards,  a  term 
used  in  masonry,  S.  *^  A  wall  with  a  great  baU 
ier  ;^  i.  e.  inchned  inwards  in  a  considerable 
degree. 
2.  Used  also  to  denote  an  expan^on  or  widening, 
as  a  wall  rises. 

^'  When  the  kill  is  formed  to  four  and  a  half  feet 
high^  and  four  and  a  half  feet  wide — ^the  second  6a/- 
ter  begins;  and  from  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  she 
must  be  built  so  as  to  be  exactly  ten  feet  wide  with- 
in the  walls,  when  she  is  ten  feet  high."  Maxwell's 
Sel.  Trans,  p.  193. 

BATTER,*.  A  species  of  artillery,  V.Battaet, 
BATTICK,  8.    V.  Battocx. 
BATTIRT,  s.     A  cannon  of  a  smaller  size. 

''  Imprimis,  ane  battirt  of  found  markit  with  the 
armes  of  Bartanye,  montit  upoun  ane  auld  stok,  and 
her  axtre,  and  quheillis  gamysit  with  foure  virols  of 
im.**  Inventories,  A.  1 580,  p.  SOO.  V.  Battart. 
BATTLE,  ad;.  Thick,  squalc ;  as,  «<  a  battk 
horse,^  the  same  otherwise  called  **  a  punch 
poney  ;*"  Buchan. 

This  may  be  the  same  word,  pron.  baittle  and  bettle, 
South  of  S.  as  appHed  to  grass  or  sward.  V.  Battell. 
BATTLE  ofstrae^  a  bundle  of  straw.  Loth,  the 

same  with  E.  bottle.     Hence, 
To  Battle  strae.     V.  To  Bottle. 
BATTOCK,  s.  A  tuft  of  grass,  a  spot  of  gravel, 
or  ground  of  any  kind,  surrounded  by  water, 
Selkirks.     Batticky  Loth,  is  defined  a  piece  of 
firm  land  between  two  rivulets,  or  two  branches 
of  the  same  river.    Gael,  body  a  tuft.   V.  Bat, 
a  holme. 
BAVARIE,  s.     ].  A  great-coat,  properly  one 
made  meet  for  the  body  ;  an  old  term,  S. 
The  fashion  had  been  probably  imported  from  jBo- 
varia,     E.  bavaroy. 

We— war,  wi'  rain,  maist  drown't  to  death. 
Though  we  had  on  bavarieg 
Fu'  side,  that  day. 

.     Picken'i  Poems,  1788,  p.  177- 
2.  Used  figuratively  for  a  disguise,  or  what  is 
employed  to  cover  iporal  turpitude. 
— Dinna  use,  to  hide  yer  sin. 

Hypocrisy's  Bavary,  Ibid.  p.  QO, 

BAUB,  «•     Beat  of  drum. 

— '^  For  that  effect,  ordains  a  baub  to  be  beatt 
throw  the  town,  that  none  may  pretend  ignorant." 
Deed  of  Town-  Council  of  Jedburgh,  1714.  Petition 
of  Fleshers,  A.  1814. 

It  seems  equivalent  to  S.  rujff^;  and  may  be  allied 
to  Belg.  babb^en  garrire,  because  of  the  quick  reite- 
rated strokes,— when  a  roll  is  beat,  or  from  the  same 
origin  with  E,  bob  to  strike. 
BAUCH,  Baugh,  adfj\  Insert^  as  sense 
8.  Applied  to  tools  that  are  turned  in  the  edge  ; 
opposed  to  Gkffj  S.  B. 
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4.  Not  slippery,  &c. 

5.  Indifferent,  sonry,  &c. 

6.  Abashed;  synoh.  with  E.  Naie;  as,  *«  He 
lookit  unco  haugh^  he  looked  much  out  of 
countenance,  Perths. 

This  nearly  approaches  to  the  signification  bf  Isl. 
bag-ur,  reluctans,  renuens ;  as  sense  2,  "  insuflBdent,. 
—a  bauch  tradesman," — to  tiiat  of  bag-r  imperitus,. 
given  as  a  distinct  word  by  Haldorson. 

7.  Backward,  reluctant  from  timidity,  Clydes. 

8.  Tired,  jaded,  South  of  S. 

The  auld  wise  man  grew  baugh, 

And  turn'd  to  shank  away.      Jacob,  Rei.  i.  7K 

9.  Not  thriving,  without  animation,  Moray. 
Bauchly,  adv.   Sorrily,  indiflerently,  S.l   Jdd^ 

"  It  is  long  since  I  wrote — my  mind  of  divisions  ; 
—whereof  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  how  blmfitly 
and  bauchhf  soever  the  matter  be  handled,  yet  there 
is  so  much  said  there  as  will  exempt  me  from  a  lia- 
bleness  to  this  charge."   M'Ward's  Contend,  p.  155. 

To  BAUCHLE,  u.  a.   1.  To  distort,  &c.]    Add 
to  etymon ; 
^  The  origin  of  IsL  baefceU,  luxatus,  is  undoubtedly 
btag-a  luxare;  whence  also  biagad-r  distortus,  luxa^ ' 
tus,  Haldorson;  Membronfm  valetudine  violaiiis, 
G.  Andr.  p.  28. 

2,  To  treat  contemptuously.]     Add  ; 

''  Nevertheles  the  said  offendar  be  foirfalt  and  lose 
his  cause  and  matter,  for  the  quhilk  he  at  ane  incon- 
venient time  bauchlU  and  reprovit ;  and  the  uther 
partie  to  be  thairof  acquytit  and  dischargit  for  ever.'"^ 
Bordour  Matteris,  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  606. 

"  The  said  craft  is  abusit,  and  the  raaisteris  and 
hedismen  thairof  gretly  skaithit  by  the  daily  markst 
maid  in  cremys,  and  be  vile  persones  throw  the  bie 
street,  and  on  the  bak  half  of  the  toun,  in  backfymg 
of  the  Hommyrmenis  work  and  thair  craft,  in  lak 
and  dishonouring  of  our  said  burgh,"  &c.  Seal  of 
Cause  for  the  Hammermen,  A  1496,  Blue  Blanket, 
p.  11,  12. 

I  have  some  doubt,  however,  whether  this  term 
may  not  denote  that  contempt 'brought  on  the  trade 
by  the  sale  of  imperfect  work  made  by  apprentices ; 
as  allied  to  O.  Fr.  bacele,  backle,  a  female  appren- 
tice; Roquefort.     V.  Bachleit, 

3.  To  Bauchle  a  lassy  to  jilt  a  young  woman,  Loth. 
It  is  possible,  that  the  word,  as  used  in  this  senae, 

might  have  its  origin  from  Fr.  bacul-er,  bascuLer,  to 
bump  on  the  posterio/s ;  a  la  bacule,  "  the  riding  ut 
the  wild  mare ;  also,  the  punishment  of  misses  in 
some  games,  to  be  clapt  on  the  bumme  with  a  bat- 
ting-staffe,"  Cotgr. ;  from  bos  low,  and  cut  the  but- 
tock. I  need  scarcely  add,  that  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment has  still  been  accounted  disgraceful.  Hence 
he,  who  was  subjected  to  it,  might  be  said  to  be 
made  a  bauchle  of. 

It  is  singular  that  there  should  be  a  Heb.  v.  simi- 
lar in  force,  and  bearing  the  very  same  sense^  bm ; 
bahkul,  festidio  affectus  est,  vel  fastidivit,  averaatus 
est ;  Stock.  Lex. 

To  Bauchle,  Bacule,  v.  n.     1.  To  shamble, 
to  move  loosely  on  the  hinder  legs,  S.  , 

'^  The  devil  does  not  like  to  ride  on  a  bacUing 

beast,  for  fear  of  japs."     Flayer's  Scourge,  p.  7^ 
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BacUane  is  evidently  the  part  pr.  of  the  «;  need 
in  a  neut.  sense. 

Na  dentie  geir  this  Doctor  seikis, 
A  bair  clock,  and  a  bachlane  naig. 
r      Legend  Bp.  St.  Androu,  Poems  \6th  Ceni.  p.  ^7- 
Ezpl.  "  stumbling."     It  may  perhaps  be  used  in 
this  sense.  But  it  is  properly  equivalent  to  £.  skan^ 
Uing ;  as  denoting  a  loose,  awkward,  and  unequal 
motion.    In  this  sense  it  is  applied  both  to  man  and 
beast,  S. 

3.  To  walk  as  those  who  have  flat  soles,  Lanarks. 
V.  V.  a. 

Of  the  vast  copiousness  of  the  Scottish  language, 
one  who  has  not  paid  particular  attention  to  it  can 
scarcely  form  any  idea.  The  more  I  am  acquainted 
with  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  this ;  especially 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  friendly  communica- 
tion of  a  great  variety  of  provincial  terms,  which 
have  never  been  printed ;  and  which  I  should  never 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  had  I  not  been 
indebted  to  the  exertions  of  others,  who,  from  a 
laudable  spirit  of  nationality,  wish  that  all  our  old 
terms,  as  far  as  propriety  can  warrant,  should  be 
rescued  from  that  oblivion  into  which  many  of  them 
must  otherwise  soon  have  fallen. 

A  remark  has  been  more  than  once  made  to  me  by 
some  literary  friends,  which  I  have  found  to  be  veri- 
fied in  many  instances ;— that,  notwithstanding  the 
very  liberal  use  of  synonymous  terms,  our  language 
possesses  one  peculiar  beauty,  in  which,  if  equalled, 
it  is  not  excelled,  by  any  other.  Even  when  terms 
may  be  viewed  as  in  general  synonymous,  in  most 
instances  there  is  a  shade  of  dilTerence,  often  very 
nice,  and  perhaps  scarcely  perceptible  by  one  who 
has  not  paid  particular  attention  to  their  application; 
or  who  has  no  opportunity  of  doing  so,  from  want 
of  habitual  or  frequent  intercourse  with  the  lower 
classes.  Still,  when  it  has  been  in  my  power,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out  these  distinctions ;  but  I 
am  conscious  that  I  must  often  have  failed,  from 
want  of  the  same  opportunities  with  many  others, 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  catching  the  nice  shades 
of  difference  between  terms  of  this  description,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  define  them  perspicuously. 

A  friend  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted,  has*  among 
either  communications,  put  it  in  my  power  to  illus- 
tfate  this  observation  by  a  pretty  copious  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  variety  of  terms,  used  in  one  district  on* 
ly,  (the  higher  part  of  Lanarkshire)  to  denote  an  awk-« 
ward  mode  of  walking.  What  renders  this  more  cu- 
rious is,  that  he  has  selected  those  words  only  which 
have  the  same  termination. 

From  the  use  of  this  in  so  many  instances,  it  ap^ 
pears  that  the  guttural  conjoined  with  the  most  liquid 
of  our  sounds,  as  forming  the  termination  chlb,  has 
been  viewed  by  our  forefathers,  as  expressive  of 
awkwardness  in  motion. 

Besides  Bauchle,  used  both  actively  and  passive^ 
ly,  I  have  the  following  examples  to  submit  to  the 
reader:-— 
To  Jauchle,  v.  n.    To  walk  as  one  that  has 

feeble  joints. 
To  ScKAUCHLE,  V.  fi.     To  use  as  it  were  both 
hands  and  feet  in  getting  onward,  to  scramble. 
To  8hauchlb»  v.  n.  To  walk  with  a  shuflUng  eait. 
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To  SKAncHLE,  V.  n.    To  walk  in  a  snivelUng 

manner. 
To  Teauchlb,  Teachlx,  v.  n.    To  walk,  as  it 

were  trailing  one^s  feet  after  one. 
To  Wauohle,  V,  fi.    To  move  from  side  to  side 

in  walking,  like  a  young  child. 
To  Hauchle,  v.  n.     To  walk  as  those  do  who 

are  carrying  a  heavy  burden. 
To  Hychlr,  v.  n.     To  walk,  carrying  a  burden 

with  difficulty. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  termination  used  in 
£.,  for  expressing  this  awkward  motion,  has  a  strong 
analogy.  This  is  lb  without  the  guttural  preced- 
ing, as  Waddle,  Wagqle,  Wriggle,  Shdmhle,  Hobble,  &c. 

By  the  same  friend  I  have  been  supplied  with 
anodier  list  of  synonymes,  from  Upper  Clydesdale, 
which  also  refer  to  awkward  motion,  althou^  ra^ 
ther  as  denoting  that  which  is  of  a  boimdng  kind^ 
They  have  uniformly  the  termination  yel. 
To  Banyel,  v.  a.  To  bandy  backwards  and 
forwards. 

This  is  merely  a  modification  of  Teut.  bengel-en, 
to  beat,  caedere  fustibus,  from  benghel  fustis,  bacu- 
lus ;  Su.G.  baengel,  id.  from  Isl.  bang-a  ferire,  per- 
cutere.     What  is  bandying  indeed,  but  striking  an 
object  backwards  and  forwards. 
Banyel,  s.     1.  A  large  clumsy  bundle. 
fL  One,  who  wears  too  many  clothes,  is  sud  to  be 
"  just  a  banyel  o"  duds.^ 
L.  B.  bandetl-us  fascia,  from  Fr.  bandeau,  id. 
To  Canyel,  v.  n.     To  jolt,  appUed  to  any  ob- 
ject whatsoever. 
To  Dam  YEL,  v.  n.     To  jolt  as  a  cart  does. 
To  DuNYEL,  V.  n.     A  term  used  to  denote  jolt- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  the  hollow  sound 
made  by  it. 
To  Hanyel,  77.  n.    To  have  a  jaded  appearance 

from  excessive  fatigue. 
To  gang  hant/iellin^y  to  walk  with  a  slovenly  and 
jaded  appearance ;  Haingle  synon. 

Bauchle,  Bach  el,  a.     1.  An  old  shoe.}    Add; 
— : — My  th rummy- wheelin  hose 
O'  my  lean  houghs  haif  hap,  an'  haf  expose ; 

Thro'  my  auld  bachU  peepM  my  muckle  tae., 

Taylor's  Scots  Poems,  p.  4. 
**  There  was  a  great  laugh  when  auld  Mizy  Spae^ 
well  came  hirpling  with  her  backle  in  her  hand,  and 
flung  it  after  him  for  gude  luck."  Ann.  of  Par.  p.  37^ 
8.  A  mean  feeble  creature.  South  of  S. 

*^  The  lassie  has  walth  o'  gear  to  maintain  baeth 
the  sel  o'  her,  an'  ony  chop  she  likes  to  marry ;  and 
whin  that's  the  case,  I  wod  raether  that  she  got  a 
man  than  a  bauchle."  Hogg's  Wint.  Tales,  i.  282. 
Bauchling,  «.  Taunting,  scornful  and  contu- 
melious rallying. 

^'  And  alswa  because  that  bauckUng  and  reproving 
at  the  assemblies  affixt  betwix  the  saidis  realmis  gevis 
greit  occasioun  of  farther  troubill  and  mconvenience, 
it  is  aggreit  and  ordanit  betwix  the  saidis  Commis- 
sionarb,-— that  na  persoun  or  persounis,  of  ather  of 
the  saidis  realmis,  beir,  sdiaw,  or  dedair  ony  sign  or 
taikin  of  repruif  or  bauchling,  aganis  ony  subject  of 
the  opposite  reaime,  unles  he  be  thairunto  licenait  be 
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the  Wardanis  of  baith  the  realmis."     Bordotfr  Mat- 
Ceris^  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  606. 

The  term  seema  to  include  any  uidication  of  con- 
tempt by  signs  as  well  as  by  words. 
BAUCHLES,  s*  pL    Two  pieces  of  wood,  fixed 
one  on  each  side  of  a  cart,  without  the  body, 
longitudinally,  for  extending  the  surface.  They 
differ  from  shilmonts^  as  not  forming  an  oblong 
frame ;  the  bmichUa  having  no  cross  bars  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cart ;  Perths. 
BAUD,  Bawd,  «.     A  baud  tfwhinSj  a  baud  of 
thistleSy  a  quantity  of  whins  or  thistles,  growing 
closely  together,  and  covering  a  considerable 
space ;  Loth. 

This  resembles  the  use  of  the  £.  term  bed,  as  used 
in  regard  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Gael,  bad,  a  tuft. 

BAUDRONS,  s.     A  kindly  designation  for  a 
cat,  S.     V.  Badrans. 
And  whiles  a  voice  on  Baudrons  cried. 
With  sound  uncouth^  and  sharp,  and  hie. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  iiL  11 7> 
To  BAYER,  v,n.  To  shake, Renf.pron.q.  baiver. 
Meantime  I'll  sen'  ye  nae  palaver 
O'  compliment,  an'  double  claver. 
But  only  say  I  never  waver 

In  loove  to  you ; 
But  now  my  hand  begins  to  baver, 

Adieu,  adieu.       T\  Scoifs  Poems,  p.  32S. 
Our  term  would  seem  to  be  a  derivative  from  an- 
other, which'  appears  in  a  more  simple  form  in  most 
of  the  northern  dialects. 

Belg.  beev^en,  to  tremble ;  whence  beever,  a  trem- 
bler; Sewel.  A.  S.  beqf-ian,  Teut.  bev^en,  Su.G. 
barfm-a,  treraere. 

To  BAUF,  V.  n.     To  walk  so  as  to  knock  one^s 
shoes  against  the  stones,  making  a  noise ;  par- 
ticularly when  wearing  clogs  or  wooden  shoes ; 
as,  *^  He  gangs  battf-^atiflrC  wC  his  clogs,  ye 
may  hear  nim  a  mile  aff,*"  Dumfr. 
This  seems  merely  a  provincial  variety  of  Baff, 
Bbff,  to  beat,  to  strike.     V.  Beff,  v. 
BAUK,  Bawk,  ^.     1.  A  cross-beam.]     Add; 
Bauk-ueight,  Bawk-height,   adv.      As  high 

as  the  bank  6r  beam  of  a  house  or  bam,  S. 
To  LocjF  Bauk-height,  to  spring  as  high  as  the 
cross-beams  in  a  house,  S. 

He  hads  his  trinkets  to  the  light  ;«- 
Syne  a'  the  lasses  Unvp  bank  height 

Wi*  perfect  joy. 

The  Farmer's  Ha\  SL  28. 
To  Stbnn,  or  Stend  B auk-height^  the  same 
with  to  hup  bauk-hetghtj  Aberd. 
He  stenn'd  bauk-height  at  ilka  stride. 
And  rampag'd  o'er  the  green. 

Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner,  p.  127. 
Then  insert,  as  sense 
ft,  Bauks^  in  pL  expl.  ^'  the  lofting  of  a  house  (^ 
Ettr.  For, 

This  seems  to  signify  the  flat  inner  roof  of  a  cot- 
tage, between  the  sitting  ^lartments  and  the  proper 
roof« 

3.  The  beam  by  which  scales  are  suspended,  be] 
Add; 

eft 


"  Baacks  tor  weighing.  Great  steel  ftaacit^— Creat 
timber  baacks,"  &c.     Rates,  A.  I67O,  p.  S. 

Bauk  is  sometimes  used  metaphorically^  as  in  the 
beautiful  old  S.  Prov.  borrowed  from  weighing: 
"  The  young  lamb  comes  as  often  to  the  bauk  as  the 
auld  ewe."  The  Prov.  is  generally  used  with  respect 
to  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  even  in  youth. 
Bauks  and  Breds,  a  beam  for  weighing  larger 
'  articles  than  can  be  received  by  scales,  as  wool, 

&c.  Teviotd. 

Breds  signifies  square  boards.  Here  the  Dan. 
and  A.  S.  word  braede,  a  board,  is  obviously  re* 
tained. 

BAUK,  Bawk,  s.    a  ridge  of  land,  &c.]    Add; 

A  learned  friend  suggests,  that  this  term  ought 
rather  to  be  defined,  *'  A  strip  of  land  lefl  unplough- 
ed,"  without  the  specification  of  any  determinate 
breadth,  the  bauks  being  in  some  instances  broader 
than  the  ridges. 

The  Prov.  "  Make  nae  bauks  of  good  beer  land," 
is  applied,  when  the  plough  is  suffered  to  start  out 
of  the  ground,  so  as  to  leave  parts  of  it  untilled. 

In  former  ages,  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  vil- 
lage, perhaps  from  attachment  to  different  interests, 
were  wont  to  engage  in  many  broils,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  them  to  set  fire  to  each  other^'s  standing  com. 
Hence  it  was  judged  necessary  to  divide  their  lands 
ridge  by  ridge.  Thus  no  one  could  burn  his  neigh- 
bour's Corti,  without  endangering  his  own.  Hence 
the  introductioh  of  bauks  for  the  distinction  of  the 
property  of  different  persons. 
To  Bauk,  v.  n.     To  leave  small  strips  of  land 

not  turned  up  in  ploughing,  S. 
BAUKIE,*.  A  tether-stake,  Buchan.  V.Baikie* 
BAUKIE,  s.   The  bat,  S.  B.  V.  Bak,  Baceie- 

BIRD. 

To  BAUKIE,  V.  a.     To  raise  a  person  on  one's 

shoulders  to  any  object  beyond  his  reach,  Ayrs. 

Evidently  q.  backie,  to  lifl  on  the  beu:k. 
To  BAULD  thegieady  to  kindle  the  glowing  cool, 

q.  to  make  the  fire  bold^  to  blow  it  up,  Roxb/ 
But  now,  alake !  the  time  draws  near. 

When  I,  not  worth  a  penny. 
Shall  scarce  impart  what  wind,  I  fear. 

Might  bauld  a  glead  for  H ^y. 

Smith  and  Bellows,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  145. 
BAULDIE,  s.    An  abbreviation  of  the  name 

Archibald^  S.     V.  Gentle  Sfiepherd, 
BAULDLIE,  8,   Boldly,  S. 

"  Yit  sence  tJiou  spekis  sua  bauldUe,  I  vil  prc^^ose 
ane  cleir  and  manifest  argument  aganis  the  iurisdic- 
tione  of  the  Pape."     N.  Bume,  F.  95,  a. 
BAULDNESS,  s.     Boldness,  audacity,  S. 

"  Yit  Johne  Caluine  takis  on  him  the  bauldnes  to 
accuse  him  of  ambitione."  N.  Bume,  F.  95,  a.  V. 
Bald,  Bauld. 

— ''  Thevis,  lymmaris,  and  somaris  ar  sa  multi- 
pleit  and  grown  to  sic  bauldnes,  that  thay  spair  not 
to  pas  and  wander  ouer  all  partis  of  the  realme  se- 
ueralie  or  in  cumpanyis  togidder,  armeit  with  swer- 
dis,  hacquebutis,  pistolettis,  and  vtheris  waponis  in- 
vasive." Acts  Ja.  VI.  1593,  Ed.  181 4,  p.  43.  V,  Bald. 
BAUTIE,  adj.     Guileful,  Clydes. 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  bat-^ir,  (part  pa.  bati)  to  compose. 
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to  frame^  to  contrive.  Indeed  O.  Fr,  basUr  Bignifies^ 
tromper,  faire  illusion;  and  biuie  fovabetie,  trompe* 
ric,  80uple88e ;  Roquefort.  ^     ^ 

BAUWIE,  s.     The  same  with  Bowiey  as  signi- 
fying a  broad  shallow  milk-dish,  Roxb. 
BA W,  8.     The  calf  of  the  leg,  Galloway. 
Ane  scours  the  plain  well  kilted  to  the  Saw, 
Striving  wi'  hasty  strides  t'  outrun  the  storm. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  96. 
BAWAW,  s.    Used  as  a  ludicrous  term  for  a 

child,  Ettr.  For. 
BAWBREK,  Bawbrick,*.  A  kneading-trough, 
or  a  board  used  for  the  same  purpose,  m  baking 
bread.  Loth.  Roxb. 

A.  S.  hac-^n,  or  Dan.  hag-er  to  bake,  and  perhaps 
Dan.  hrikke,  a  little  round  table.    Or  it  might  seem 
allied  to  Isl.  hrak-a  subigere,  q.  to  hake  by  kneading. 
BAWBRIE,  s,   A  broil,  a  great  noise ;  a  gipsy 
term ;  Roxb. ;  said  to  be  also  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  Hindostanee. 
BAWBURD,   Bawbret,   s.      The  board  on 
which  bread  is  baked.     V.  Bawbbeck. 
In  this  form  the  word  seems  rather  to  resemble 
A.  S.  bard,  a  table.     V.  Burd. 
BAWD,  a.     A  hare,  Aberd.]     Add ; 
The  term  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Roxb. 
An  intelligent  correspondent  has  remarked  to  me 
that,  although  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  noticed  this  word, 
it  is  used  by  Shakespeare. 

Mercutio.  A  Bawd,  a  hawd,  soho ! 
Rom,  What  hast  thou  found  ? 
Merc,  No  hare.  Sir,  &c. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
B AWGIE,  s.    A  name  given  to  the  great  black 
and  white  gull,  Shetl. 

^'  Lams  Marinus^  (Lin.  syst )  Swabie,  Bawgie,  Great 
black  and  white  Gull."   Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  Q56. 
Perhaps  abbreviated  from  the  Norw.  name  of  this 
bird,  Swartbag* 
To  BAWME,  V.  a.    To  embalm.]     Jdd; 

O.  £.  id.  "  I  batvme,  lanoyntwithbawme;"  Palsgr. 
B.iii.  F-  158,  a. 
BAWSAND,  Bassand,  ad;.   1.  Having  a  white 

spot,  &c.]     Jdd ; 
2.  It  seems  to  be  also  used  as  equivalent  to  brifi" 
died  or  streaked,  S  A. 

*'  He  sounded  his  bugle,  mounted  his  horse,  set 
out  with  his  followers,  and  returned  next  day  witli 
a  bow  of  kye,  and  a  bassen'd  (brindled)  bull."  Min« 
strelay  Border,  I.  Introd.  cviii.  N.  x. 

Bawstm  occurs  in  Ben  Johnson's  S(id  Shepherd,  as 
applied  to  a  young  badger. 

I  am  a  lord  of  other  geere  !  this  fine 
Smooth  bawsons  cub,  the  young  grice  of  a  gray ; 
Twa  tynie  urshins,  and  this. ferret  gay. 
The  terms  are  thus  explained. 

Thou  w^oo  thy  love  }  thy  mistress^  ?  with  twa 

hedge  hoggs  ? 
A  stinkand  brock — a  polcat  ?— 
Perhaps  it  is  equivalent  to  our  bawsand, 
BAWSY-BROWN;  1.  1,  for  hopgoblin  r,  AoJ- 

goblin. 
BAXTEK,*.    A  baker.]    Add; 
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— '^  Desires  they  be  obliged  to  set  all  their  baxiers 
and  brewers  to  work,— to  have  provided  and  in  rea- 
diness 12,000  pound  weight  of  good  biscuit  bread." 
Spalding,  i.  215. 
BE,  prep,    %  Towards  ;  as  he-eaM^  be-west y  &c.] 

Add; 

I  find  that  this  mode  of  composition  has  also  been , 
used  by  O.  E.  writers. 

'*  The  nexte  daye,  being  the  fourth  daye  of  May, 
the  sayde  armye  landed  two  myles  bervest  the  towne 
of  hiihe,  at  a  place  called  Grantam  Cragge."  £x< 
pedidon  in  Scotlande,  DalyelFs  Fragments,  p.  4. 

3.  Of,  concerning.]     Add ; 

It  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Pref.  to  the  Le<> 
gend  of  the  Bp.  of  St.  Androis. 

Be  thir  lait  bischopis  may  this  teall  be  tauld^ 
Bearand  no  fruite  hot  barren  blockis  of  tymber. 

Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  305. 

4.  By  the  time  that.]    Add ; 

"  Be  he  had  weill  takin  ane  book  and  read  ane 
little  space  thairupoun,  the  same  voyce  and  wordis 
war  heard  with  no  lese  fear  and  dreadour  than  be- 
foir."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  70. 

5.  During ;  expressive  of  the  lapse  of  time. 

— "  The  remanent  of  the  Lordis  above- written  to 
ciun  and  remane  be  the  said  space  of  ane  moneth, 
ilk  ane  of  thame  in  thair  awne  rowme."   This  corre- 

rnds  witli  what  is  isaid  before ;  "  Th^  four  Liordis 
t  begane  the  first  moneth — sail  entre  again — and 
ren^ane  during  %he  space  of  ane  moneth."  Act,  Stri- 
velingj  A.  1 54>6,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  52. 

It  frequently  occurs  in  this  sense,  Aberd.  Reg.  as ; 
*'  Be  the  space,"  &c. 

The  A.  S.  prep,  be  is  used  in  a  similar  sense ;  Be 
Cnutas  daege  cinges;  Canuti  die,  i.  e.  Canuto  regnan- 
te ;  Lye.  Also  bi :  Bi  ihaemjaeder  lifiendum ;  Vi- 
vente  patre,  Bed.  2.  5.  A.  S.  be  and  bi,  as  signifying 
per^  through,  and  applied  to  time,  convey  the  same 
idea ;  also  Teut.  bij.  Bij  daghe  ende  bij  nacJUe  ;  nocte 
dieque ;  i.  e.  during  the  day^  and  during  the  night. 

6.  Without  the  aid  of,  in  another  way  than. 

'^  In  this  meane  tyme  this  Cochran  grew  so  fami- 
liar with  the  king  that  nothing  was  done  be  him,  and 
all  men  that  would  have  had  thair  business  Qxped, 
dressed  thamselfis  to  this  Cochran,  and  maid  him 
forspeaker  for  thame."  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  184. 
Without,  Ed.  1728, 

— ^'  Giff  you  do  not  your  extrem  devoir  thairin  to  ' 
bring  the  samyn  to  lycht, — ye  salbe  na  utherwayis 
estemit  be  us  nor  as  favoraris  and  mainteinaris  of  sic 
personis,  and  sail  underly  the  samyn  punischment 
that  thai  oucht  to  sustene  in  cais  we  get  knawledge 
heirof  be  you."  Q.  Regent,  A.  1556,  Keith's  Hist, 
App.  p.  84. 

This  might  be  rendered  besides  ;  as  denoting  other 
means  besides  those  referred  to. 

7.  Used  in  the  sense  of  'R.from. 

*' Aventine  wes  slane  be  thunder,  on  ane  letfll  mon- 
tane quhilk  is  now  ane  parte  of  Rome ;  be  quhence 
the  said  montane  wes  eftir  callit  Aventine."  Bel- 
lend.  T.  Liv.  p.  8. 

A.  S.  be,  e,  ex. 
•8.  In  comparison  with ;  as,  **  John's  auld  be  him,** 

i.  e,  compared  with  him.     V.  Bfiis. 
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9.  Ai  signifying  than,  Upper  district  of  Roxb. ; 

as,  "  This  field  is  bigger  be  that** 
To  BE,  V.  subst    Used  in  the  same  sense  with 
Lei  or  Let  be^  not  to  mention,  not  to  speak  of, 
to  except,  S. 
To  BE  Wr,  V.  a.  To  tolerate,  to  bear  with,  S.  B. 
applied  both  to  persons  and  things.  ^ 
O  haud  your  tongue  wi'  your  weeping ; 
Your  weeping  I  maunna  be  wi\       Old  BaUad* 

*  BEAlD.    To  make  a  bead,  "  a  Scottish  phra8e» 
applied  when  a  ring  of  people  is  formed  on  any 
hurried  or  important  business." 
This  phrase  is  supposed  tp  have  originated  from 
the  vulgar  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  Adder-stone. 
This  is  considered  as  the  result  of  the  labour  of  the 
adders^  which  are  said  to  ''  assemble  to  the  amount 
of  some  hundreds  in  a  certain  time  of  summer^  to 
cast  off  their  sloughs  and  renew  their  age.     They 
entwist  and  writhe  themselves  among  each  other 
until  they  throw  off  their  last  year's  sloughs^  half 
melted  by  their  exertions.     These  are  collected  and 
plastered  over  with  frothy  saliva,  and  again  wrought 
to  and  fro  till  they  are  coijdensed  and  shaped  into 
an  adder  bead.  Their  hissing  and  noise  are  frequent- 
ly heard  by  the  shepherds,  when  about  their  painful 
act  of  renovation,  and  woe  to  those  that  approach 
them.   The  bead  is  often  left,  and  it  is  treasured  up 
by  the  shepherds  as  a  Ulisman  of  good  luck."     Re- 
mains Nithsdale  Song,  N.  p.  111. 

Water,  in  which  this  bead  or  stone  has  been  dip- 
ped or  steeped,  it  is  also  believed,  cures  the  bite  of 
the  adder.  The  phrase,  to  make  a  head,  seems  con- 
fined to  the  South  western  counties  of  S. 
BEAD,  s.  A  cant  term  for  a  glass  of  spirits, 
Upp.  Lanarks.  It  is  also  used  in  Edinburgh. 
BEADHOUSE,  s.     An  almshouse,  S.  B.     V. 

under  Bedis. 
♦  BEAGLE,  8.    1.  A  bumbailiff,  S. 
There,  beagles  flew 

To  ha'd  the  souter  lads  iu  order. 

Mayn€s  Siller  Gun,  p.  72. 
"  Beagfc-Beadle ;"  Gl.  ibid.   But  I  should  appre- 
hend that  this  is  a  mistake. 

2.  Used  as  a  1  udicrous  designation  for  one  who  m  akes 
an  odd  apparance;  as,  one  bespattered  with 
mud  is  said  to  be  «  a  pretty  beagle \"  Teviotd. 
This  must  be  a  provincial  E.  use  of  the  term  origi- 
nally denoting  a  small  dog  for  the  chace.    For  Ser&- 
nius  gives  as  a  provincial  phrase,  *'  a  precious  beagle" 
BEAL,  *.     An  opening  between  hills,  a  narrow 
pass ;  a  term  introduced  from  the  Gaelic. 
"  Angus  M^Aulay  mumbled  over  a  number  of 
hard  Gaelic  names,  descriptive  of  the  different  pas- 
ses, precipices,  corries,  and  beals,  through  which  he 
said  the  road  lay  to  Inverary."   Leg,  Montr.    Tales, 
3d  Ser.  iii.  330. 

Beal  is  originally  the  same  with  BaUoch,  BeUodh 
(q.  V.)  which  is  merely  its  diminutive.  In  Ir.  and 
Gael,  beal  primarily  signifies  the  mouth;  thence 
transferred  to  a  local  orifice  or  opening. 
To  BEAM,  Bkin,  r.  a.  To  beam  the  fiot^  to 
warm  or  season  dlie  tea-pot,  before  putting  in 
the  tea,  Roxb. 
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As  bein  is  said  to  be  the  correct  pronunciation,  it 
may  be  traced  to  Fr.  bain,  a  bath,  baign^r,  to  mois-» 
ten,  to  wash ;  from  Lat.  baln-eitm.  It  may,  how^ 
ever,  be  from  benAr,  to  bless,  to  consecrate,  as  hemr 
une  caUce,  to  bless  a  cup,  benir  la  table,  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  before  meat ;  especially  as  we  speak 
of  lyndvng,  as  signifying  to  wash  slightly,  perhaps  id 
allusion  to  the  superstitious  custom  of  making  the 
9%gn  of  the  cross  for  purification. 
BEAMFULT,  adj.     Indulged,  Aberd. 

Can  this  be  q.  beam-Jilled,  having  the  eye  so  filled 

with  a  beam,  as  to  have  no  perception  of  personal 

defects  ?     Or  shall  we  trace  it  to  I  si.  beima  domus, 

and  fyll-a  implere ;  q.  to  be  nofuU  of  hiome  as  to  be 

unfit  for  the  society  of  strangers  } 

BEAM-SHIN'D,  paH.  adf.     Having  the  shin, 
or  bone  of  the  leg,  rising  with  a  sort  of  curve,  &• 

BEAI^,  adj.     Comfortable,  snug.     V.  Bkke* 

BEAND,  part.  pa.     Being. 

— "Bath  the  partiis  beand  personaly  present, — ^the 

lordis  auditoris  decretis,"  &c.   Act  Audit.  A.  1476, 

p.  43. 

«  Thir  wourdis  beand  said,  he  desiris  redres  of  sic 
injuris  as  war  to  him  committi  t."  Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  59- 
This  is  the  common  orthography  of  the  Reg. 
Aberd.  A.  S.,  and  indeed  of  all  our  old  writings. 

A.  S.  beond,  existens,  the  part.  pr.  of  beon  esse.  As 
and  was  the  mark  of  this  part  of  the  v.  in  A-  S.,  it 
also  assumed  the  form  of  and  in  S.,  resembling  ands 
the  Moes.G.  termination,  and  still  more  nearly  that 
of  the  Isl.  which  i9  ande. 

BEAN-SWAUP,  *.     1.  The  hull  of  a  bean,  S. 
2.  Used  to  denote  any  thing  of  no  value  or  strength^ 
,  Ettr.  For. 

"  An'  Charlie  come,  he's  as  gude  as  some  three, 
an'  his  backman's  nae  bean-swaup  neither."     Perils 
of  Man,  i.  88. 
To  Bear  ok  hand]     Add ; 

The  d.  E.  phrase  is,  to  bear  in  hand.   It  properly 
signifies,  to  endeavour  to  persuade.     "  I  am  borne 
in  hande  of  a  thyng;  On  me  faict  a  croire.     He 
wolde  beare  me  in  hande  the  kowe  is  woode ;  II  me 
veult  fayre  a  croyre  de  blanc  que  ce  soyt  noyr." 
Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  141.  a.    "  /  beare  in  hande,  I  threp 
vpon  a  man  that  he  hath  done  a  dede,  or  make  hym 
byleue  so ;"  Je fais  accroyre.    /  beare  hym  in  hande; 
Je  luis  fais  acroyre :  He  heareth  me  in  hande  ;  II  me 
fait  acroyre."     Ibid.  F.  l62,  b. 
To  Bear  upon,  v.  a.     To  restrain  one^s  self.] 
Add ;  including  the  idea  of  the  concealment  of 
one^s  real  feelings  or  sentiments,  and  of  the  as- 
sumption of  an  appearance  opposed  to  these. 
Teut  ber-en,  ghe-baer-en,  gestire  vultum,  simulare 
vultu,  gestu  et  sermone  aliquid  prae  se  ferre,  Kiliani 
This  exactly  corresponds  with  A.  S.  baer-an,  ge-baer' 
an,  se  gerere,  prae  se  ferre ;  simulare,  fingere. 
They  wist  na  fum  to  send  upo'  the  chase. 
Or  how  to  look  their  cousin  i'  the  face — 
Till  peep  o'  day,  upo'  themselves  they  bear. 
Than  aunt  an'  dauther  soUght  her  far  and  near] 
Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit  p.  66. 
To  Bear  hand  to.     To  support,  to  lend  as- 
sistance to. 
''  And  as  the  Apostle  sayeth  well,  Heb.  2.  sign* 
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^rae  to  two  ends,  first  to  heare  hand  to  the  trueth, 
secondly,  to  confirme  the  faith  of  the  beleeuer." 
Brucc's  Eleven  Serm.  F.  S,  b. 

This  sense  is  retained  in  the  mod.  vulgar  phrase. 
Bear  a  hand,  lend  your  aid,  give  your  help.  While 
this  phrase  denotes  exertion  in  general,  it  is  some- 
times addressed  to  those  who  are  remiss,  as  requir- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  exertion  or  activity,  S. 
BEAR,  Bere,  s.     Barley.]     Add; 

**  He  pays  nae  green  bear  for  that ;"  S.  Prov.  used 
to  denote  that  a  person  inherits  a  particular  defect, 
bad  disposition,  or  vicious  habit,  from  his  parents  ; 
in  allusion  to  one  who  possesses  property  without  pay- 
ing for  it  any  duty  in  kind,  or  rent,  to  a  superior. 
Beau-curn,  8.     A  term  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense  with  Bear-staxe,  as  being  a  sort 
of  hand-mill,  Fife.     V.  Cqrn,  v. 
Bkar-feys,  9.     Land  appropriated  to  the  raising 
of  barley,  Galloway. 

"  The  infield  was  sometimes  sown  with  oats,  com- 
monly, however,  with  bear — hence  it  still  retains  the 
appellation  of  heartland,  or  hear-feys,^*     Agr.  Surv. 
Gall.  p.  41. 
Bear-land,  j.]     Add; 

**  Bear-land  is  that  part  of  infield,  which,  being 
impoverished  and  worn  out,  we  again  dung,  and  pre- 
pare for  bear,  to  bring  the  field  in  heart." 
Bear-lave,  Bear-leave,  s.     Ground  the  first 
year  after  it  has  been  cropped  with  bear.    Then 
It  is  said,  **  The  grund  is  in  bearJave^    La- 
narks.    Maxwell  writes  it  Bear-leave. 
"  The  crofting  consists  of  four  breaks,  whereof  one, 
after  a  year's  rest,  is  dunged  for  bear,  the  second  is 
hear 'leave,  the  third  oat-leave,  the  fourth  ley,  one  year 
old."     Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  213. 

This  appears  to  be  q.  ground  left  by  bear. 
Probably  from  A.S.  Iqf,  lafe,  reliquiae,  like  heaU 
mes  lafe,  stipulae  reliquiae;  V.  Lafe,  Lave,  the  re- 
mainder. 

Bear-mkal-raik,  8.  A  fruitless  errand  ;  sup- 
posed to  originate  from  the  disappointment  of 
one  who  goes  out  in  quest  of  oatmeal,  and  is 
obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  barley-meal, 
Upp.  Lauarks. 
Beab-meal-wife,  a  woman  who  cannot  pay  what 

she  owes,  Ang. 
Bear-mell,.^.     a  mallet  for  beating  the  hulls 

off  barley,  S-     V.  Enockin-mell. 
Bear-pundlar,  8.     An  instrument  for  weighing 

barley,  Orkn.     V.  Lesh-pukd. 
Bear-root,  Beer-root,^.  Expl.  "the  first  crop 
after  bear'^  or  barley.  Agr.  Surv.  BanfiTs.  p.  44. 
Bear-seed,  Beer-seed,  Beir-seed.     L  Bar- 
ley, or  big,  S. 

**  The  shower  '11  do  muckle  guid  to  the  beer-seed. 
' — It's  been  a  sair  drowth  this  three  weeks."     Ten- 
nant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  113. 
S.  That  portion  of  agricultural  labour  which  is 

appropriated  to  the  raising  of  barley,  S. 
-  "  Thairefter  the  Sessioun  to  begin  and  sitt  the 
haill  moneth  of  Aprile, — and  at  the  end  thairof  to 
ryse,  and  vacance  to  be  for  the  beirseid  during  the 
moneth  of  Maij."  ActsJa.VI.  I£87>£d.l814,p.44r7. 
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8.  The  season  for  sowing  barley,  S. 

"  A  dry  season  is  not  at  all  desireable  for  plough- 
ing and  sowing  bear-land,-»because  it  directly  en- 
courages—want of  solidity.  That  defect  is  much  sup- 
plied by  a  rainy  bear^eed"  Surv.  BanfTs.  App.  p.  49* 
Bkar-seed-bird,  8,     The  yellow  wagtail,  Mo- 

tacilla  flava  Linn.,  Loth.,  Roxb. 

This  name  is  analogous  to  Fr.  hergeronnette  du 
printemps,  Motacilla  vema,  or  the  wagtail  of  spring. 
Bear-stakk,  8.     A  hollow  stone  anciently  used 

for  removing  the  husks  of  bear  or  barley,  S. 

— »'^  It  is  what  was  formerly  called  in  this  coun* 
try  a  bear  slone,  hollow  like  a  large  mortar;  and  was 
made  use  of  to  unhusk  the  bear  or  barley,  as  a  pre* 
paration  for  the  pot,  with  a  large  wooden  mell,  long 
before  barley-mills  were  known."  Stat.  Ace.  xix. 
561,  562. 

The  name  here  has  evidently  been  Anglicised. 
BEARANCE,  8.    Toleration,  S. 

Whan  for  your  lies  you  ask  a  hearance, 
They  soud,  at  least,  hae  truth's  appearance. 

Rev,  J.  Nicol's  Poans,  ii.  96- 
»  BEARD,  *. 

It  is  a  very  odd  superstition  which  many  have, 
that,  when  a  child  of  the  female  sex  is  baptised  be- 
fore a  boy,  she  will  certainly  carry  off  the  beard  which 
of  right  belongs  to  the  male  child,  S.  Hence  pa- 
rents are  often  at  pains  to  know  the  sexes  of  the  in- 
fants, that  they  may  be  presented  in  due  order. 
BEARDIE,  8.  1.  The  three-spined  stickle- 
back, S. 

It  has  the  name  Beardie  for  the  same  reason  for 
which  it  receives  its  E.  name,  because  of  the  sharp 
prickles  about  its  head. 
%  A  loche,  Cobitis  fluviatilis  barbatula,  Lanarks., 

Beardie-lotchf  Loth.,  evidently  from  the  six 

small  fibres  or  beards  on  it^s  upper  mandible. 
Beardie-lowie,  8.     The  same,  lioxb. 

Perhaps  from  'Teut.  luy  piger,  as  it  is  a  dull  fish, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  O.  Teut.  luegh, 
however,  signifies  avid  us,  vorax. 

To  BE  ARGE,  v.  n.     "  To  persist  in  clamorous 
repetition,  though  disregarded.'^      Gl.   Surv. 
Nairn. 
It  nefirly  resembles  Sw.  biargh-a  to  strike.     V. 

Baeria,  Ihre;  and  is  perhaps  originally  the  sam« 

with  Bairoe,  and  Beroe,  v. 

BEAR-TREE,  8,   Perhaps,  a  spoke  used  for  car- 
rying the  dead  to  the  place  of  interment.    Beir^ 
treCj  however,  signifies  the  bier  itself,  Aberd. 
"  Some  say  if  they  were  in  prison  two  or  three 

days,  they  would  be  to  carry  out  on  their  bear^trees" 

Mich.  Bruce's  Lectures,  &c.  p.  50. 

To  BEAST,  V.  a.     To  vanquish.     V.  Baist. 

BEAST.     To  Put  the  Beast  on  one's  self,  to 

take  shame  to  one's  self. 

"  The  King's  damage  will  be  countervailed  by— • 
our  being  in  the  bitterness  of  our  soul,  (and  instead 
of  such  an  union,  whereby  the  wrong  done  to  Christ 
is  buried)  putting  the  Beast  upon  ourselves,  for  hav- 
ing been  so  base  as  not  to  have  witnessed  more  zeal 
-—against  the  usurpation  of  our  Master's  crown."* 
M^Ward's  Contendings,  p.  151. 
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This^  I  apprehend,  refers  to  the  person  ealled  the 
baUt  in  the  games  of  children^  as  submitting  to  be 
struck  by  his  play-fellows.     V.  Baist,  s. 
*  BEAST,  s.     1.  A  living  creature  of  any  kind, 

that  is  not  of  the  human  species,  S. 

"  Pray^  was  it  the  sight  or  the  smell  of  the  becut 
that  shocked  you  so  much^  my  dear  Lady  Juliana  ?" 
Marriage^  i.  59.     ^'  In  Scotland,  every  thing  that 
fixes  and  swims  ranks  in  the  bestial  tribe."     N. 
2.  A  horse.     By  way  of  eminence,  a  horse  is,  in 

Teviotdale,  denominated  ihe  beast;  no  other 

animal  receiving  this  designation.     A  man  is 

said  to  have  both  a  cow  and  a  beast  when  he 

possesses  a  cow  and  a  horse. 
Beast  IE,  s,     A  dimin.  from  Beast;  generally 

used  as  expressive  of  affection  or  sympathy,  S. 
Wee,  sleekit,  cowrin,  tim'rous  beasiie, 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  ! 
Thou  needna  start  awa  sae  hasty. 

To  a  Mouse,  Bums's  Works,  iii.  146. 
BEAT  OF  LINT.    V.  Beet. 
BEAT-THE-BADGER,  s.     An  old  game  used 

in  Fife ;  supposed  the  same  with  Bannet-Fire, 

q.  V, 
BEATTIE,  s.     The  abbreviation  of  the  old 

Scottish  female  name  Beatrix;  viewed  as  diffe- 
rent from  Betty,  which  is  referred  to  Elizabeth, 

and  differently  sounded,  S. 
To  BEB,  V.  n.      To  drink   immoderately,   to 

swill,  to  be  addicted  to  intoxicating  liquor,  Ettr. 

For.     E.  to  bib. 

This  is  evidently  from  the  same  origin  with  Beb* 
ble,  V, 
To  BECHLE,  (gutt.)  v.  n.     To  cough,  Upp- 

Clydes. 
Bechlr,  s.     a  settled  cough,  ibid. 

This  seems  radically  the  same  with  Boicu>  v.  q.  v. 
BECK,  «.     Probably  a  brook  or  rivulet. 

*'  There  is  a  little  beck  in  tlie  face  of  the  hill^  where 
there  stands  a  few  houses,  or  rather  corbie  nests ;  a 
habitation  which  some  people  have  chosen  for  the 
benefit  they  may  make  by  accommodating  strangers 
that  pass  that  way,  for  they  are  all  victualling- 
houses."     Sir  A.  Balfour's  Lett.  p.  S52. 

This  term  is  used  in  the  north  of  England,  and  is 
the  same  with  A.S.  becc,  Su.G.  baeck.  Germ,  bach, 
Teut.  beke,  rivus. 
Beck,  s.     A  curtsy.]     Add ; 

This,  I  find,  is  usedf  in  O.  E. 

'*  So  sone  as  she  knew  who  was  her  hostesse,  after 
she  had  made  a  beck  to  the  rest  of  the  women  stand- 
ing next  to  the  doore,  she  went  to  her  and  kisset) 
her."   Sadler's  Papers,  ii.  505. 
BECEIE,  s.     The  abbreviation  of  Rebecca^  S. 
BECKLET,  s.    An  under-waistcoat,  &c.     V. 

Baiklet. 
BED,  pret.     Abode. 

—  Then  sped  up  to  Cabrach  sone, 
Whair  they  bed  all  that  night. 

Battell  ofBalrinnes,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  350. 

A.S.  bad,  exspectavit,  from  bid^an. 
*  BED,  s.     Both  in  the  north  and  south  of  S. 

those,  who  are  employed  in  makbg  a  bed, 


reckon  it  unlucky  to  leave  their  work  before  it 
be  finished.  The  least  evil  that  can  be  looked 
for,  is  that  the  person,  for  whom  it  is  made, 
will  be  deprived  of  rest  for  that  night.  Hence 
servants  account  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  not 
answering  the  bell,  or  a  call  given  in  any  way, 
that  they  were  making  a  bed. 

Bed.     a  woman  is  said  to  get  her  bed^  when  she 
has  born  a  child.  Loth. 
This  resembles  the  Teut.  idiom;  bedd'en,in  lecto 

coUocare  8c  curare  puerperam. 

To  Bed,  v.  a.     To  supply  a  horse  or  cow  with 
litter,  S. 

Bedding  of  a  horse,  s.     Litter,  S. 

Bed-evil,  s.   Sickness  or  indisposition  which  con- 
fines the  patient  to  bed. 
"  Gif  ony  persoun  essonyies  himself  be  ressoun  of 

bodilie  seiluies,  or  bed-evil, — thair  sail  be  four  sufii- 

cient  persounis  send  to  him  be  the  Judge,  to  s6  gif 

the  said  essonyie  be  fraudfuUie  alledgit  be  deceipt, 

or  not."    Balfour's  Pract.  p.  349,  350. 

From  A.  S.  bed  lectus,  and  tfjfel,  malum,  used  to 

denote  both  natural  and  moral  evil.   V.  Bed-seik. 

Bedfallow,  s.    Used  as  equivalent  to  spouse  or 
wife. 
— '*  With  consent — of  our  said  souerane  Lord  his 

Maiesties  darrest  bedfallow,  for  his  heichnes  entres," 

&c.   Acts  Ja.  VL  1612,  Ed.  1814,  p.  474. 

Bed-laee,  s.    Clield  bed  lare,  child  bed. 

^'  George  Robisone  askit  a  not  that— -sene  his  wiff 
wes  Hand  in  the  place  clamit  be  the  said  prouest,— 
quhateuer  scho  or  ony  vtheris  did  suld  tume  him  to 
na  preiudice,  consedering  he  allegiit  that  he  haid  red 
himself^  his  gudis,  and  seruandis  of  the  said  grond, 
and  obeyit  the  kingis  command,  &  becauss  his  wiff 
wes  liand  in  cheld  bed  lare  abidand  the  will  of  God." 
Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1494,  p.  372. 

This  phraseology  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Care- 
bed  Lair,  q.  v. 
Bed-labe,  adj.     Bedrid,  confined  to  bed. 

— '*  The  lordis  of  counsale — assignit  to  the  said 
Marion  the  x  day  of  this  instant  moneth  of  October 
to  pruft  that  Johne  of  Kerss  wes  seke  &  bedlare  the 
tyme  of  the  alienatioun  of  the  said  land,  6c  how  sone 
he  deit  thereftir,"  &c.   Act.  Audit.  A.  1 474,  p.  $6. 

This  is  an  inversion  of  A.  S.  leger^bedd  cubile,  lectus, 
''  a  bed  or  couch ;"  also  ''  a  sick  man's  bed,  a  death- 
bed ;"  Somner ;  firom  legmen  jacere.  L^er  itself,  how- 
ever, which  primarily  signiifies  a  bed,  is  more  com- 
monly transferred  to  the  cause  of  recumbency  ;  de- 
noting sickness,  disease.  Srvarleger,  gravis  morbus. 
Lesere,  *'  aegrotatio,  invaletudo ;  sicknesse,  a  lying 
sick ;"  Somner.  Leger-faest,  "  Cubans,  aegrotans, 
lecto  afHxus ;  keeping  his  bed,  sick,  bedrid." 

Bed^plades,  s.  pL     Blankets ;  a  term  which  is 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  Linlithgow  Papers. 
Plaide  is  the  GaeL  word  for  a  blanket 

Bed-seik,  adf.     Confined  to  bed  by  indisposi- 
tion. 

It  is  enjoined,  that  if  one  be  prevented  from  obey- 
ing a  legal  summons  by  sickness,  "  it  be  provin  be 
a  testimonial  subscry  vit  be  the  Minister^  Ezhortar^ 
or  Reidar,  at  his  paioche  kirk,  with  twa  witneasisA 
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€bal  he  is  bed^k,  and  may  not  travel/'    Balfour's 
Pract  p.  S6l.     A.  1568. 

A.  S.  seoc,  sick,  occurs  in  various  composite  terms; 
as  deofol-seoc,  demoniacus,   i.  e.  devil- sick  ;  monetk" 
seoc,  lunaticus,  montk-^k  ;  fylh'Seoc,  epilepticus,  or 
having  the  falling-sickness.     V.  Bed-evil. 
BEDDY,  o^'.]    Add; 

It  has  heen  supposed  that  this  term  signifies,  fond 
of  lying  in  bed ;  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Dum- 
fries-shire, especially  in  the  following  prov.  *'  Breed- 
ing wives  are  aye  heddy"  I  do  not,  however,  con- 
sider this  as  its  sense,  as  applied  to  a  dog. 

A  learned  correspondent  has  transmitted  to  me, 
as  the  sense  of  Beddy,  "  forward,  presumptuous." 
O.  Fr.  badJ  denoted  a  centinel  placed  on  an  elevated 
situation,  that  he  might  discover  the  enemy  afar  off, 
and  sound  the  alarm.  V.  Roquefort. 
BEDEHOUSE,  tf.    Almshouse.]     Add; 

"  The  provost  and  baillies— caused  deal  the  wine  in 
the  bead-kouge  among  the  poor  men."  Spalding,  i.  68. 
To  BEDINK,  V.  a.    To  deck  out  trimly,  Roxb. 

V.  Dink,  Dekk. 
BEDRAL,  s.  A  beadle;  a  sexton  ;  the  common 
pron.  in  S.  V.  Bethebel. 
*'  I  wadna  like  to  live  in't  though,  after  what  she 
said.— I  wad  put  in  auld  Elspeth  the  bedrafs  widow 
-—the  like  o'  them's  used  wi'  graves  and  ghaists  and 
thae  things."     Guy  Mannering,  iii.  314. 

*'  I'll  hae  her  before  Presbytery  and  Synod— I'm 
half  a  minister  mysel',  now  that  Tm  bedralin  an  in- 
habited parish."     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  iii.  9^. 
To  BEDRITE,  v.  a.     To  befoul  with  ordure. 

It  occurs  in  a  strange  Prov.;  '*  God's  will  be 
done;  but  D^l  bedrite  8ie  Spee-man  []r.spae-man]" 
—spoken  when  people  predict  ill  things  to  us.  Kelly, 
p.  125. 

Bedritten,  Bedirten,  part,  pa.     Defiled  with 
excrement,  S. 
The  first  that  he  gat  in  his  arms 
Was  a'  bedirtin  to  the  ene. 

Wife  qf  Auclitermuckti/,  Evergr,  i.  142. 
In  some  copies  of  the  poem,  bedritten.     V.  Dirt, 
and  Drite. 

BEDS,  8.  pi     The  hop-Scotchy  a  game  of  chil- 
dren, S.,  denominated  from  the  form;  some- 
times by  strangers  called  Squares.    In  Aberd. 
however,  the  spaces  marked  out  are  circular. 
BEDSHANK,  s.     Expl.  «  sour  dock,"*  Loth. ; 

i.  e.  buttermilk,  more  generally  sour  doock. 

BEE,  8,  A  hoop  or  ring  of  metal,  put  round  the 

handle  of  any  tning,  into  which  a  tine  or  prong  is 

inserted,  to  prevent  its  twisting  asunder,  Dumfr. 

Gael,  beacht  signifies  a  ring.     But  the  S.  word 

seems  directly  traduced  from  A.  S.  beak,  beh,  beage, 

annulus ;  Isl.  beigia,  circulus.     The  origin  is  the  v. 

signifying  to  bend ;  A.  S.  big»an,  Isl.  b^g^-ia,  flec- 

tere,  incurvare,  &c. 

*  BEE.  To  hae  a  Bee  in  one'*s  bonnet^  to  be  hare- 
brained, S. 

"  If  ony  body  kend  o'  the  chance  she  has  of  the 
estate,  there's  mony  a  weel-doing  man  would  think 
little  of  the  bee  in  her  bonnet'*     St  Ronan,  i.  238. 

This  proverbial  phrase  is  given  by  Kelly  with  an 
additional  word,  which  I  have  never  heard  used : 
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"  There  is  a  bee  in  your  bonnet'Case ;"  equivalent 
to  the  E.  proverb,  "  There's  a  maggot  in  your  head." 
Scot.  Prov.  p.  *321. 
Bee-bbead,  ^.]     Dele  the  definition,  and  insert; 

The  substance  provided  for  the  sustentation  of 

young  bees,  from  their  first  formation  till  they 

are  able  to  go  abroad,  S. 

'^  The  Bee-bread  is  for  nourishing  the  young  bees, 
and  is  thus  prepared :  The  old  bees  put  it  in  the  cells, 
and  a  convenient  portion  of  water  and  honey  to  it, 
which  being  wrought  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  fer- 
mentation, it  becomes  proper  food  for  the  young." 
Maxwell's  Bee-master,  p.  74> 

This  substance  is  also  called  Sanorach,  q.  v. 

Lye  renders  A.  S.  beo-bread,  favus,  i.  e.  a  honey- 
comb.    But  perhaps  the  sense  may  have  been  mis- 
taken. 
BsE-HEADiT,  adj.     Harebrained,  unsettled,  S. ; 

synon.  Cat-wittiL 

^'  Ye  needna  mind  him,  he's  a  bee-headed  bodie." 

This  conveys  nearly  the  same  idea  with  the  phrase, 
'^  to  hae  a  bee  in  one's  bonnet." 
Bee-scap,  s.   Bee-hive,  S. 

''  When  I  got  home  to  my  lodging,  I  was  just  like 
a  demented  man ;  my  head  was  bizzing  like  a  bee- 
scap,  and  I  could  hear  []of  3  nothing  but  the  bir  of 
that  weary ful  woman's  tongue."  Steam- Boat,  p.  ^S. 
V.  Skep. 

Off  I  apprehend,  should  be  wanting  before  nothings 

BEED,  s.    Delay ;  for  baid^  or  bade^  apparently 
according  to  the  pronunciation  of  Aberd. 
Good  gentillmen,  we  will  ws  cast 
To  Strathbolgie  but  beed. 
Battell  of  Balrinnes,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  349. 
To  BEEK,  V.  n.     To  bathe,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  from  A.'Bor.  beek  or  beck,  a  rivulet,  a 
brook,  Grose.     Teut.  beke,  torrens;    Su.G.  baeck, 
A.  S.  becc,  rivus;  Isl.  beck-r,  Dan.  back,  id. 
BEEN,  V.  subst.  1st  pers.  pi.     Are. 

She  weeped,  and  kist  her  children  twain ; 
"  My  bairns,  we  been  but  deid." 

Adam  o'  Gordon,  st.  28. 
Chaucer  uses  ben  in  the  same  sense.  A.  S.  beon  is 
the  Istpers.pl.  of  the  optative,  simus;  bithon,id.indic. 
To  BEENE,  V.  n.  "  To  swell  by  steeping  any 
vessel  of  the  cooper,  when  the  staves  have  shrunk 
so  as  to  gape  a  little  from  disuse.*"  Gl.  Surv. 
Nairn  and  Moray. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  buln-a,  to  swell ;  whence 
S.  bolnit,  which,  according  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  North  country,  would  most  probably  be  beenit. 

V,  BoLDIN. 

To  BEENGE,  Bynge.     To  cringe.]     Add; 

Beenjin,  (improperly  written),  is  expl. "  fawning." 
This  sense  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that  given  in  the 
definition. 

But  view  some  blades  wi'  houses  fine. 
While  beenjin  slaves  ca'  them  divine. 

What  then  ?  A  prey 
To  languor,  'mid  thae  joys  they  pine   • 
The  lee  lang  day.     . 

Rev.  J.  NicoTs  Poems,  i  187. 
BEENIE,  s.   The  abbreviation  of  the  name  Ro- 
bina,  S. 
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BEES.     In  the  Bees,  in  a  state  of  confusion,  S. 

V.  Beis. 
To  BEET,  V,  a.     To  help,  &c.     V.  Beit. 
BEET,  Beat  of  lint^  a  sheaf  or  bundle  of  flax, 

as  made  up  for  the  mil],  S.     The  strick  is  far 

smaller. 

"  The  first  row  of  the  lint  is  put  in  slop-ways, 
with  the  crop-end  downward,  all  the  rest  with  the 
root-end  downward  ;^the  crop  of  the  subsequent 
heats  or  sheaves  still  overlapping  the  band  of  the 
former."     Maxwell's  Sel.  Transact  p.  330. 

''  If  the  flax  is  fallen,  it  ought  to  be  pulled  the 
sooner,  that  it  may  not  rot.  The  heeU  should  be  no 
larger  than  a  man  can  grasp  in  both  hands,  and  tied 
very  slack  with  a  few  dried  rushes."  Agr.  Surv. 
Argyle,  pp.  102,  103. 

— ^'  I  harl't  ye  out  tae  the  stennes,  as  wat's  a  beet 
o'  lint,  an'  hingin'  your  lugs  like  a  drouket  craw." 
Saint  Patrick,  iii.  4S. 

I  can  scarcely  view  it  as  from  the  E.  v.  heai,  al- 
though the  flax  is  beaten  ;  because  it  does  not  receive 
this  name  immediately  in  relation  to  this  operation, 
but  in  general  when  made  up  in  sheafs,  even  before 
being  watered.  Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  bylte,  a 
bundle;  or  rather  to  bit^,  to  bind  up. 

To  Beet  Lint^  to  tie  up  flax  in  sheaves,  S. 

B  ketinband,  s.    The  strap  which  binds  a  bundle 

of  flax,  Ayrs. 
To  BEETLE,  v.  a.   To  beat  with  a  heavy  mal- 

let,  S. 

"  Then  lay  it  [jam]  out  to  dry  in  your  bleach- 
ing-yard ;   but  be  sure  never  to  beat  or  beetle  it." 
Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  344. 
BEETRA W,  8.     The  red  beet,  a  root ;    more 

commonly  Beeirie^  S.  B. 

'^  The  skin  of  the  apple  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  the 
inner  corr  []core]  cuts  red  like  beetraw"  Maxwell's 
Sel.  Trans,  p.  271- 

Cprr.  from  E.  beet-rave,  id.    Fr.  bete  beet,  and  rave 
a  radish. 
BEETS,  pi     Boots,  Aberd. 

— ^Lap  aff  the  gloyd  an'  took  my  queets. 
Threw  by  my  hat,  put  aff*  my  beets, 

Taylor's  S.  Poems,  p.  57. 
To  BEFLUM,  v,  a.    To  befool  by  cajolinff  lan- 
guage, S.     Conveying  the  same  idea  with  the 

E.  V.  sham, 

"  I  beflum'dtYieTa  wi' Colonel  Talbot — wad  they  of- 
fer to  keep  up  the  price  again  the  Duke's  friend ;  did 
na  they  ken  wha  was  master  ?"    Waverley,  iii.  S55. 

"  An'  1  had  been  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 

to  the  Estates  o'  Parliament,  they  couldna  hae  6e- 

flumm'd  me  mair — and — I  could  hardly  hae  beflumnCd 

them  better  neither."  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  283. 

Beflum,  s.  Idle,  nonsensical,  or  cajoling  talk,  S. 

V.  Bleflum,  s.  which  seems  to  be  the  more  an- 
cient orthography. 
To  BEGECK,  v.  a.     To  deceive.]     Add; 

Belg.  beguyg-en,  illudere;  Kilian. 
BE6G,  s.     Barley,  Dumfr. ;  evidently  the  same 

with  blgi  Cumberl. 

Dan.  byg,  Isl.  byM,  hordeum. 
BEGGAR-MY-NEIGHBOUR,  t.  A  game  at 
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cards,  either  the  same  with,  or  very  like  that  of 

Catch-honours,  S.  Aust. 
BEGGAR'S  BROWN,  the  designation  common- 

ly  given  to  that  light  brown  snufl^  which  is  made 

of  the  stem  of  tobacco,  S. ;  in  England  generally 

denominated  Scotch  Sxuff. 
BEGGER-BOLTS,  a.  pi    A  sort  of  darts,  feci 

Add; 

An  intelligent  friend  in  Warwickshire  remarks  on 
this  term ;  "  These  were  merely  stones.  We  call 
tliem  Beggars'  Bullets  in  the  same  ludicrous  sense." 

BEGOYT,  part.  pa.     Foolish ;  as,  "  nasty  be- 
goyt  creature,*"  BanfFs. 

i— Wise  fowk  say  he  is  begoyt. 
Taylors  5,  Poems,  p.  8.  V.  Minnoyt. 
Fr.  bigaut,  *'  an  asse,  foole,  noddie,  ninnie."  Cotgr. 

To  BEGOUK,  V.  a.     To  jilt  in  courtship,  to 

slight  a  woman,  Peebles. 
Begouk,  Begowk,  s.     The  act  of  jilting,  ibid. ; 

synon.  with  Begeik,  sense  S. 

"  If  he  has  gi'en  you  the  be^gowk,  lat  him  gang, 
my  woman ;  ye'U  get  anither  an'  a  better."  Saxon 
and  Gael,  ii.  32. 

Belg.  voor  de  gek  houden,  signifies  to  jilt.   But  our 
term  more  nearly  resembles  guych-en,  ridere. 
To  BEGRUDGE,  v,  a.  To  regret,  to  grudge,  S. 

"  No  cavalier  ought  in  any  wise  to  begrudge  ho* 
nour  that  befalls  his  companions,  even  though  they 
are  ordered  upon  thrice  his  danger,  quhilk  another 
time,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  be  his  own  case." 
Waverley,  iii.  5. 

Johns,  vo.  Grudge,  mentions,  after  Skinne!*,  Fr. 
grug^er,  to  grind;  also  C.  B.  grwgn^ach,  to  murmur, 
to  grumble.  But  it  more  nearly  resembles  old  Sax. 
gYtie/-en,  accusare ;  lacessere,  provocare;  Kilian:  or 
perhaps,  Su.G.  graa,  subiratum  esse,  in  statu  con^ 
structo,  graat;  graa  paa  en,  to  hate;  to  which  Teut 
grauw-en,  perstringere,  procaciter  lacessere,  seems 
allied.  Isl.  graedgi,  impetus,  affectus  quisque,  and 
graedska,  malitia  radicata,  (a  grudge),  odium,  seem 
most  nearly  allied. 
BEGRUTTEN,  part. pa.  Disfigured  with  weep* 

ing,  S.]     Add; 

A  hopeless  maid  of  fifty  years, 
Begrutten  sair,  and  blurr'd  wi'  tears. 

Upon  a  day. 
To  air  her  blankets  on  the  briers. 
She  went  away. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  85« 
"  Indeed,  poor  things,  as  the  case  stands  with  them 
even  now,  you  might  take  the  heart  out  of  their  bo- 
dies, and  they  never  find  it  out,  they  are  sae  begrut- 
ten."    Monastery,  i.  238. 

"  Begrutten, — over-weeped,"  N.    Neither  the  use 
of  the  term  here,  nor  the  definition,  gives  the  precise 
'sense  in  which  it  is  generally  used. 
*  To  BEGUILE,  v.  a.     1.  To  bring  into  enw, 
to  cause  to  mistake ;  as,  **  Tm  saer  beguiTd^  I 
have  fallen  into  a  great  mistake,  S. 
"  I  thank  my  God  he  never  beguiled  me  yet" 
Walker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  10. 
2.  To  disappoint,  S. 
**  The  Lord  Aboyn  comes  to  the  road  of  Aberdeen^ 
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«tiil  looking  for  the  coming  of  his  soldiers^  but  he  was 
beguiled"     Spaldinff^  i.  l65. 
Beguile,  s.     A  deception.]     Insert, 

**  I  verily  think  the  world  hath  too  soft  an  opi« 
nion  CKf  the  gate  to  heaven,  and  that  many  shall  get  a 
blind  and  sad  beguile  for  heaven ;  for  there  is  more 
ado  than  a  cold  and  frozen^  Lord,  Lord."  Ruth.  Lett, 
p.  iii,  ep.  48. 

*^  O !  says  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect, 
but  yond  man  has  given  himself  a  great  beguile,  for 
he  was  looking  for  heaven  and  has  gotten  hell !"  W. 
Guthrie's  Serm.  p.  20. 

To  BEGUNK,  v.  a.    1.  To  cheat,  to  deceive,  S. 
Is  there  a  lad,  whose  father  is  unkind. 
One  who  has  not  a  master  to  his  mind,— 
Whose  sweetheart  has  begunked  him,  won  his  heart. 
Then  left  him  all  forlorn  to  dree  the  smart  ? 
Village  Fair,  Blackrv.  Mag.  Jan.  182],  p.  426. 
2.  To  baulk,  to  get  the  better  of,  Roxb.  nearly 

synon.  with  B^um,  v. 
Begukk,  8,    An  illusion.  V.  Begeck,  f.l   Add; 
"  I  circumvented  them— I  played  at  boggle  about 
the  bush  wi'  them — I  cajolled  them ;  and  if  I  have  na 
gien  Inch-Grabbit  and  Jamie  Howie  a  bbnnie  begunk 
they  ken  themselves."    Waverley,  iii.  352. 
Begumkit,  part,  adj.    Cheated,  Clydes.  V.  Be- 
geck. 
BE6UNNYN,;wir^,  oa.  Begun. 

TheConsale  Generalehaldyn  at  Strivilyn  in  the  tol- 
buthe  of  that  ilk,  &  hegunnyn  the  tyisday  the  secunde 
day  of  the  monethe  of  August,"  &c.  Pari.  Ja.  II.  A. 
1440|  Ed.  1814,  p.  32. 

A.  S.  begunnen  coeptus,  inceptus ;  Oros.  ap  Lye. 
BEHAD,  pret.  Demeaned,  held,  behaved. 

'*  He  knew— the  mair  princely  that  he  behad  him 
in  his  dignite  riall,  the  mair  his  lawis  and  constituoi- 
ounis  wald  be  dred  and  estemit  be  rude  and  simpill 
pepill."     Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  15. 

<"  WoxtigjeTn^-behad  hym  sa  prudently,  that  baith 
his  nobylles  and  commonis  wyst  nocht  quhat  honoure 
&  pleasour  they  mycht  do  hym."  Bellend.  Cron.  B. 
viii.  c.  18. 

If  not  from  A.  S.  bekald-an  cavere,  custodire; 
floftened  from  behaefd,  the  pret.  of  A.  S.  bekabb-an 
continere ;  comp.  of  be  and  habb^an,  habere. 
To  BEHALD,  Behaud,  Behad,  Behold,  v.  a. 
S.  To  wait,  to  delay.]    Add;  used  both  in  an  ac- 
tive and  in  a  neuter  sense — ^as  including  the  idea 
of  a  suspension  of  determination  or  operation  for 
a  time ;  vulgarly  behaud^  S. 
^^  Lieutenant  Crowuer  Johnston  was  in  his  com- 
pany— went  out  of  Aberdeen  with  the  marquis  to 
Strathboggie,  where  he  remained  during  these  trou- 
blesome days ; — ^but  hearing  this  committee  was  ad- 
journed to  the  20th  of  May,  they  beheld  but  keeped 
still  the  fields."     Spalding,  i.  142-3.     k  e.  ''  they 
waited,  but  did  not  disband  their  forces." 

''  Anent  this  point  May  be  added,  that  the  lieut. 
colonell  sould  not  pas  this  point,  bot  only  to  behold 
the  treattie  with  the  commissioneris,  quhilk  woud 
either  resolve  in. a  peace  or  a  wanre."  Acts  Cha.  I. 
Ed.  1814,  Addit  V.  665. 

This  is  merely  a  secondary  sense  of  the  E.  v. ;  q. 
''  to  look  on."  ' 
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4.  To  permit. 

"  They— desired  him  out  of  love  (without  any. 
warrant)  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  behold  them  to 
gp  on,  otherwise  they  were  making  such  preparation 
that  they  would  come  and  might  not  be  resisted." 
Spalding,  i.  117* 

5.  To  connive  at,  to  take  no  notice  of. 

"  The  bishop  in  plain  terms  gave  him  the  lie. 
Lome  said  this  lie  was  given  to  Uie  Lords,  not  to 
him,  and  beheld  him."     Spalding,  i.  56. 

"  The  barons — ^thought  best  to  send  John  Leith, 
Sec.  to  sound  the  earl  Marschal's  mind,  what  he 
thought  of  this  business,  and  to  understand  if  his 
lordship  would  behold  them,  or  if  he  would  raise 
forces  against  them."     Ibid.  p.  154. 

6.  To  view  with  an  eye  of  watchfulness,  scrutiny, 
or  jealousy,  S.;  corresponding  with  one  sense  of 
the  A.  S.  v.— cavere. 

7.  To  warrant,  to  become  bound ;  as,  **  Pll  behad 
he'll  do  it ;""  "  1*11  behad  her  she'll  come,''  I  en- 
gage  that  this  shall  be  the  case,  S. 

Idoubt  much  if  the  terms  in  this  sense,  should  not 
be  traced  to  a  different  origin,  as  exactly  correspond- 
ing with  A.  S.  behal^an,  spondere,  vovere,  to  pro- 
mise, to  vow. 
BEHAND,  adv.     To  come  weel  bekand,  to  ma^ 

nage  handsomely,  Ettr.  For. 
"  He  didna  come  weel  behand  at  rowing  up  a  bairn, 
but  he  did  as  he  could."     Perils  of  Men,  ii.  248. 

This  is  synon.  with  its  being  said  of  a  piece  of 
work,  that  it  comes  well  or  ill  to  one's  hand,  as  one 
shews  dexterity  in  performing  it,  or  the  reverse,  S. 

•  BEHIND,  adv.  Denoting  the  non-requital  of 
a  benefit,  or  neglect  of  an  obligation ;  having 
zc^e/A  after  it,  and  nearly  equivalent  to  E.  behind* 
handj  S. 

"  He  was  never  behind  with  any  that  put  their  trust 
in  him ;  and  he  will  not  be  in  our  common.''  Wal- 
ker's Life  of  Peden,  p.  S8.     V.  Ahind. 

BEHUFE,  1.  2.  for  Bereeynthia  r.  Berecynthiu. 
BEHUYD,  met.  Behoved;  Aberd.  Reg. 
BEHUIS,  3d  p.  sing.  Behovest,  or  rather  the  3d, 

signifying,  it  behoves  you. 

"  Gif  ye  think  na  pereil  thairin,  quhilk  ye  behuis 
to  do  in  the  maner  forsaid, — quhy  attempt  ye  sik  di- 
visioun  thairthrow,  cryand,  Papistis !  Papistis !"  N. 
Winyet's  Fowrscoir  Thre  Questionis,  Keith's  Hist. 
App.  p.  230. 

BEJAN  class.]     Insert  after  definition ; 
This  is  also  written  Bcyan. 

^'  Thair  schoole  was  the  same  where  now  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanity  teacheth :  which  continued  to  be 
the  schools  for  the  Bajan  Classe  till  the  year  l602  or 
thereby."    Craufurd's  Hist.  Univ.  Edin',  p.  24,  57. 
Bajan,  s.     One  belonging  to  the  Bajan  Class. 

'^  The  plague  much  relenting,  the  other  classes 
returned  to  their  wonted  frequencie,  only  no  Bajans 
convened  all  that  year."     Ibid.  p.  6S. 
Semibajan  Class,   apparently   the   Humanity 

Class. 

"  The  lower  hall  was  there  for  the  Semibajan  Classe, 
and  for  the  public  meeting  of  the  foure  classes."*— 
"  The  next  day  a  Latin  theam  is  given,  and  being 
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turned  in  Greek  by  the  Semibajan  Class,  is  publickly 
heard  in  the  same  manner."     Craufurd,  p.  24,  58. 
To  BEIK,Beke,  Bekk,  v.n.  To  bask,  S.]  Add; 
4.  To  diffuse  heat ;  used  to  denote  the  genial  in- 
fluence  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  S.  O. 
— Glowan  frae  the  lift  a'  roun'. 
The  het  sin  rays  are  beakan, 
An'  dowless  fowk^  for  health  gane  down, 
Alang  yer  howms  lie  streekan 
Their  limms^  this  day. 

Picken'*  Poems,  1788,  p.  55. 
This  writer  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  E.  v.  to 
bask,  although  the  term  most  nearly  corresponding, 
as  it  "  only  represents  the  situation  of  an  object  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  more  restricted  in  its  signifi- 
cation than" our  Bdk,  which  regards" both  the  active 
and  the  passive  situation  of  an  object.  In  English 
we  can  only  say,  that  one  basks  in  the  sun ;  but  in 
the  Scotch  we  can  say,  either  that  one  beeks  in  the 
sun,  or  that  the  sun  beeks  on  him." — "  Thus,"  he 
adds,  "  it  is  a  very  common  phrase,  '  The  sin's  beek' 
an  vera  het' "     N.  ibid. 

It  appears  from  the  etymon  given  under  the  v., 
that  Su.G.  bak'O  is  used  not  only  passively,  but  ac- 
tively, as  denoting  the  communication  of  heat 
Beik,  Beek,  8.    The  act  of  basking  in  the  sun  or 
at  the  fire,  S. 

2.  That  which  communicates  heat,  S.  O. 

Life's  just  a  wee  bit  sinny  beek. 

That  bright,  and  brighter  waxes. 
Till  ance,  row'd  up  in  gloamin'  reek. 
The  darksome  e'enning  raxes 
Her  wings  owre  day. 

Picken's  Poefns,  1788,  p.  88. 
BEIK,  J?. 

3.  Perhaps  used  for  beach,  in  the  description  of 
the  MunUioun  in  the  castle  of  Dunbarton. 

*^  Item  on  the  beik  ane  singill  falcoun  of  found 
mark  it  with  the  armes  of  Bartanye."     Inventories, 
A.  1580,  p.  300. 
BEYIT,  pret.     Built,  Reg.  Aberd.  MS. 

This  may  be  softened  from  A.  S.  bf/cg^an,  to  build; 
but  it  more  nearly  resembles  6y-an,to  inhabit,  whence 
bye,  a  habitation,  Su.G.  by  id. 
BEILD,  BiELD,  s.     1.  Shelter,  &c.]     Add; 

4.  The  shelter  found  by  going  to  leeward.  In 
tJie  beild  of  the  diJce^  on  that  side  of  the  wall  that 
is  free  from  the  blast,  S. 

It  is  a  very  expressive  old  S.  Prov.  "  Fock  maun 
bow  to  the  bush  that  they  seek  beild  frae."     Hogg's 
Brownie,  &c.  ii.  197-     Hence  the  phrase. 
Strait  Bields,  a  shelter  formed  by  a  steep  hill, 

Peebles. 

*'  The  natural  shelters  are  the  leeward  sides  of 
hills  of  steep  declivity,  or  strait  bields."  Agr.  Surv. 
Peeb.  p. 

5.  One  who  acts  as  a  guardian  or  protector,  S. 

They 

Yeed  hand  in  hand  together  at  the  play ; 
And  as  the  billy  had  the  start  of  yield. 
To  Nory  he  was  aye  a  tenty  bield. 

Boss's  Helenore,  p.  18. 
Insert  before  etymon ; 

Instead  of  building,  in  O.  E.  beldi^ng  was  written. 
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''  Beldyng,  CP^O  ^fication,  bastiment;'*  Palsgrave, 

B.  iii.F.  19. 

To  Beild,  v,  a.]     Insert  as  sense 

1.  To  protect,  to  shelter,  S. 

"  Davie  Tait  said,  that  Divine  Providence  had  just 
been  like  a  stell  dike  to  the  goodman.  It  had  bieldit 
him  frae  the  bitter  storm  o'  the  adversary's  wrath, 
an'  keepit  a'  the  tliunner-bolts  o'  the  wicked  frae 
brikking  on  his  head."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  85. 

"  Sir  Knight,  we  have  in  this  land  of  Scotland  an 
ancient  saying,  '  Scorn  not  the  bush  that  bields  you,' 
— ^you  are  a  guest  in  my  father's  house  to  shelter  you 
from  danger,— and  scorn  us  not  for  our  kindness." 
Monastery,  ii.  54. 
Beild Y,  adj.     Affording  shelter,  S.]     Add; 

**  His  Honour,  ye  see,  being  under  hiding— lies 
a'  day,  and  whiles  a'  night,  in  the  cove  in  the  dem 
hag;  but  though  its  a  betldi/  enough  bit,  and  the  auld 
gudeman  o'  Corse  Cleugh  has  panged  it  wi'  a  kemple 
o'  strae  amaist,  yet  when  the  country's  quiet,  and  the 
night  very  cauld,  his  Honour  whiles  creeps  downherjs 
to  get  a  warm  at  the  ingle."  Waverley,  iii.  237,  238. 

2.  Well-sheltered,  enjoying  shelter,  Fife. 

BEIKAT,  s,     A  male  salmon.     V.  Bykat. 

BEILED,  part. pa.   An  ancient  sea-faring  term. 

— -''  Scho  being  within  the  haven,  the  master  is  ob- 
list  to  cause  the  marineris  to  search  and  s^  quhair 
the  ship  sould  ly  saiflie,  but  danger : — and  the  mas* 
ter  aught  to  see  the  ship  tyit  and  beiled,  quhairthrow 
the  ship  and  merchandice  may  not  be  put  to  ony  dan- 
ger or  skaith."    Ship  La  wis,  Balfour's  Pract  p.  6l8. 

It  may  be  equivalent  to  moored;  as  signifying  that 
the  ship  is  so  placed,  and  secured  by  ropes,  as  to  be 
in  no  hazard  of  suffering  damage  from  other  ships 
for  want  of  room.  The  term  is  probably  of  Scandi- 
navian origin,  from  Isl.  bil,  interstitium,  intercapedo 
vel  spatium  loci,  ^^erel.  gives  an  example  of  its  being 
used  with  respect  to  the  relative  position  of  ships : 
Far  bil  mikit  i  miUi  skipanna;  Magnum  interstitium 
erat  inter  naves.  Hence,  biUa  retrocedere,  subtra- 
here  se.  Can  it  be  for  £.  belayed  ? 
Beilin,  J.  A  suppuration,  S.  V.  Beil,  r.]  Add; 

A.  Bor.  "  beUiiig,  matter  mixed  with  blood  run- 
ning out  of  a  sore."    Thoresby,  Ray's  Lett.  p.  SitS. 

To  BEILL,  V.  a.     To  give  pain  or  trouble  to  ; 

as,  "  I'll  no  beill  my  head  aoout  it,''   Lanarks. 

Most  probably  borrowed  from  the  idea  of  the 

pain  of  suppuration. 
To  Bein  the  Pot.     V.  Beam,  v. 
Bein,  adj.     Wealthy,  &c.     V.  Beke,  Beik. 
To  Bein,  v.  a.     To  render  comfortable.   V.  un- 
der Bene,  adj. 
Beikness,  s.     Snugness,  comfort.     V.  ut  siip. 
Bein,*.     Bone,  Ang.]     Add; 

This  corresponds  to  the  sound  of  the  word  in  se- 
veral northern  languages;  Isl.  and  Alem.  bein  ;  Belg. 
been  ;  Su.G.  ben,  id. 
BEING,  BiNG,  8.     The  beach  of  the  sea-shore, 

Mearns. 

Can  the  beach  receive  this  denomination  from  bins, 
a  heap,  because  it  is  formed  of  accumulated  sand, 

shells,  &&? 

..  .. 

*  BEING,  Bkik\  s,    Mean»  of  sustenance ;  as 
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"  He  has  a  gude  beM^  he  is  well  provided  for; 

*^  He  has  nae  betrC  Si\B^  he  has  no  visible  means 

of  support,  Fife. 
BEIIUSEID,  8.     That  portion  of  agricultural 

labour  which  is  appropriated  to  the  raising  of 

barley.     V.  Bkak-Sekd. 
BEYR-TREE,  8,     The  beir. on  which  a  corpse 

is  carried  to  the  grave,  Aberd. 

"  Thre  new  het/r  trds."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1 538,  V.  l6. 
BEISi  Bees.     In  the  BeesA     Add ; 

—f*^  But  now,  Mr.  Macwheeole,  let  us  proceed  to 
business.'     This  word  had  somewhat  a  sedative  ef« 
feet ;  but  the  Bailie's  head,  as  he  expressed  himself^ 
was  still  in  the  bees/*    Waverley,  iii.  270. 
BEIS,  V.  8.    Be;  third  p.  sing.  subj.  S.]    Add; 

This  form  occurs  often  in  our  acts. 

"  Farther,  gif  ony  notaris  heis  conuict  of  falsat,— 
thay  sail  be  punist  as  followis,"  &c.     Acts  Mary 
1555,  Ed,  1814,  p.  496. 
BEIS,  Bees,  adv.     In  comparison  with ;    as, 

"  Ye're  auld  beia  me,''  you  are  older  than  I  am, 

you  are  old  compared  with  me ;  ^^  I  was  sober 

yestemicht  bets  you,''  I  was  sober  in  compari- 
son of  you,  or  you  were  more  intoxicated  than 

I  was ;  Loth.  Fife. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  this  term ;  as  it  must  either 
be  a  combination,  or  dllptical.  The  first  phrase 
might  perhaps  be  resolved :  '*  You  are  old,  to  be  as 
me,"  i.  e.  too  old  to  be  likened  to  me.  Or  the  first 
part  of  the  word  may  be  the  prep,  be  or  hy,  "  old  be 
as  me,"  i.  e.  by  what  I  am.  Or,  viewing  beis  as  the 
same  with  abeis,  as  b^  is  sometimes  used  for  be,  the 
term  may  be  equivalent  to  albeit.  The  resolution 
would  then  be :  "  Albeit  William  be  tall,  John  sur- 
passes him  in  this  respect."  Or  shall  we  view  it 
as  a  part  of  the  A.  S.  substantive  verb  ?  "  I  was  so- 
ber byst  you,"  in  A.  S.  byst  thu,  sis  tu,  q.  be  you,  in 
what  state  you  choose  to  suppose. 
BEYSAND,  part.  adj.  Expl.  "  Quite  at  a  loss, 

benumbed,  stupified,"  Ettr.  For. 

This  is  most  probably  allied  to  IsL  bysn,  prodi« 
^ium,  portentum ;  q.  '^  as  one  who  has  seen  a  pro* 
digy  ?"  bysn^a  portendo ;  Thad  bysnar,  ultra  modum 
gravat;  bisnanukid,  permagnum,  supra  modum,  Hal* 
dorson.  Su.G.  baxn^as,  obstupefieri,  notwithstand- 
ing the  change  of  s  into  x,  is  apparently  firom  a  com- 
mon origin.  V.  Byssym,  s. 
BEIST,  Beistyn,  8.    The  first  milk  of  a  cow, 

&c.]     Add  to  etymon  ;  A.  S.  bysting^  id. 
Beist-milk,  8,   The  same,  Mearns. ;  BetsiUngs^ 

Annandale. 
Bbist-cheese,  s.  The  first  milk  boiled  to  a  thick 

consistence  somewhat  resembling  cheese  newly 

made,  Meatus ;  Beistyn-^Jieeaey  id.  Lanarks. 

To  BEIT,  Bete,  Bet,  Beet,   v.  a.     1.  To 
help,  &c.]     Conjoin  this  immediately  with  the 
quotation  from  Ramsay ;  adding  Beit^  part.  pa« 
to  the  end  of  sense  1.     Insert  as  sense 
d.   To  excite  affection,  as  applied  to  the  mind. 
It  warms,  me,  it  charms  me. 

To  mention  but  her  name; 
It  heats  me,  it  beds  me. 
And  sets  m^  a'  on  fiame.        Bums,  iii.  159. 
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4.  To  bring  into  a  better  state,  &c.]     Add ;  To 

abate,  to  mitigate.     After  the  quotation  from 

Wallace^  Add; 
The  term  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Sir  Trtstrem,  p.  1 87* 
Mi  bale  thou  fond  to  bet, 
JFor  love  of  Ysonde  fre. 

Insert  here  all  the  illustration  given  under  sense 
1.  io^-Bett,  part.  pa. 

Junius,  in  his  usual  way,  derives  E.  better,  from 
Gr.  fiiXTM,  and  best  from  /^lArtrK*  Ihre,  after  Wach- 
ter,  views  Su.G.  baettre,  melior,  as  originating  from 
obsolete  bat  or  bas,  bonus.  Schilter  indeed  mentions 
bat,  bato,  bonus,  utilis,  proficiens,  which  he  describes 
as  ''  an  old  term  of  the  Celts  and  Goths ;"  giving 
Moes.G.  bet^an,  proficere,  and  A.  S.  gebet^an,  emen- 
dare,  as  its  derivatives.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Schil- 
ter should  fall  into  this  error.  But  it  is  surprising 
that  Ihre  should  stumble  in  the  same  manner.  It 
seems  perfectly  clear,  that  E.  better,  Su.G.  baettre, 
&C.  must  be  traced  to  A.  S.  bet-an,  Isl.  bet^a,  and  the 
other  synon.  verbs  signifying  emendare,  reparare. 
Although  Alem.  bat,  ox  baz,  as  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  comparative  bezirun,  bessem,  melior,  has  a  posi- 
tive form,  it  is  merely  the  part.  pa.  of  the  very  v. 
bait-eii,  which  Schilter  gives  as  signifying  prodesse; 
just  as  A.  S.  bet,  melius,  is  the  part.  pa.  of  bet-an  emen- 
dare. Thus  in  the  proof  given  by  Lye  from  John  iv. 
52.  "  Then  enquired  he  of  them  the  hour  when  he 
bet  tvaere,  melius  habuerit,"  the  language  literally  sig- 
nifies, as  in  our  version,  "  began  to  amend."  For 
the  primary  use  of  tliis  term  necessarily  implied  the 
idea  of  comparison  with  the  former  state  of  the  sub- 
ject spoken  of.  Thus  Isl.  baettr  signifies  resartus,  q. 
mended ;  and  bate,  melioratio,  seems  merely  the  part. 
oibat^a  emendare,  also  expl.  beatum  facere ;  G.  Andr. 
Perhaps  Ihre  was  misled  by  finding  so  old  an  exam- 
ple of  the  comparative  as  Moe8.G.  batizo  melius.  But 
if  this  be  not  from  bot-an,  proficere,  juvare,  radically 
one  with  A.  S.  bet^an  ;  may  we  not,  from  the  form 
of  the  V.  ga-batn^an  proficere,  suppose,  that  bat-an 
had  been  used  as  well  as  bot-art  f  The  change  of  the 
vowel,  however,  is  immaterial.  Thus,  better  proper- 
ly signifies  what  is  amended,  or  brought  to  a  state 
preferable  to  that  in  which  it  was  before. 
To  Beet  a  Misteb,  To  supply  a  want,  S. 

"  If  twa  or  three  bunder  pounds  can  beet  a  mister 
for  you  in  a  strait,  ye  sanna  want  it,  come  of  a'  what 
will."     Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  1823,  p.  314. 

This  phrase  had  been  in  use  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Gawin  Douglas.  V.  Mister.  Where  he  spe^s  of 

Tymroer  to  bete  airis,  and  vther  misteris  ; — 
he  evidently  means  wood  for  supplyingthe  loss  of  oars, 
or  for  mending  them,  as  well  as  for  other  necessities. 
Beet-misteh.  8.  A  stop-gap,  a  substitute.  Loth. 

Roxb. 

^'  Next  she  enlarged  on  the  advantage  of  saving 
old  clothes  to  be  what  she  called  beet'inasters  to  the 
new."     Tales  of  My  Landlord,  iv.  252. 

If  the  ingenious  writer  has  not  mistaken  the  pro- 
per meaning  of  this  term,  it  has  received  an  impro- 
per orthography.  It  simply  signifies,  to  supply  a 
necessity.     V.  Beit,  v. 

To  this  exactly  agrees  Lancash.  beet^need,  ''  a  help 
on  partilcular  occasions ;"  Tim.  Bobbins.  Grose  writes 
it,  bat  I  apprehend  erroneously,  beent-need,  GL 
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Beitixo,  Betikg,  s.     Supply,  the  act  of  aid- 
ing, S. 

*'  Our  souerane  lord — ratifies — all — etatntes  of  his 
hienes  burrowis  within  this  realme^  tending  to  the 
belting  and  reparatioun  of  thair  wallis^  streittis,  ha- 
vynnis  and  portis."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1594,  Ed.  1814, 
IV.  80. 

— '^  The  bri^  of  Tay  foranent  the  burgh  of  Perthe 
is  decay  it ;  and — the  proveist,  bailies,  and  coniinu- 
nitie  tharoflT  hes  already  deburssit  lairge  and  sump- 
tuous expenssis  vpoun  the  beting  and  reparing  thair« 
of,"  &c.  Ibid.  III.  108. 
BEYZLESS,  fl^Zt;.  In  the  extreme.    BeyzlessiUy 

extremely  bad.     "  She  is  a  beyzless  clink,''  she 

is  a  great  talebearer,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Perhaps  q.  bitis-less,  without  any  bias  or  tendency 
to  the  contrary. 
BE  KIN,  s.     A  beacon,  a  signal. 

"  He  tuke  thare  tentis  afore  thay  persavit  thame 
perfitely  segeit,  and  incontinent  made  ane  bekin  of 
reik,  as  was  devisit  be  the  dictator."  Bellend.  T.  Liv. 
p.  348. 

A.  S.  beacn,  Dan.  bakn,  id. 
BELCH,  Belgh,^.     1.  A  monster.]  Add; 
S.  A  brat,  a  contemptuous  designation  for  a  child; 

Bekhaffhy  synon.,  both  usea  in  Strathmore. 
BELD,  adj.     Bald.]     Add ; 

It  occurs  in  this  form  in  Maitl.  Poems,  p.  I9S. 
My  curland  hair,  my  cristel  ene 
Ar  bcld  and  bleird,  as  all  may  se. 
Tho*  thin  thy  locks,  and  beld  thy  brow. 
Thou  ance  were  armfu'  fit,  I  trow. 
To  mense  a  kintra  en',  Jo. 

Remains  of  Nitlisdale  Song,  p.  47. 
Bkldness,  Belthness,  s.  Baldness,  Clydes. 
To  BELEAGUER,  v,  a.     To  surround  in  a 

threatening  and  violent  manner. 

*'  Those  women  beleaguered  them,  and  threatened 
to  burn  the  house  about  their  ears,  unless  they  did 
presently  nominate  two  commissioners  for  the  town, 
to  join  with  the  supplicants."    Gutliry's  Mem.  p.  29. 

BEILCHER,  Bklcueib,  Belecheu,  s.     En- 
tertainment. 
This  term,  now  obsolete,  had  evidently  been  used 

three  centuries  ago;  for  it  occurs  in  various  passages 

in  the  MS.  records. 

In  the  Lord  Treasurer's  accounts  for  1512,  are  the 

following  entries : 

'^  Item  at  the  dissolution  of  the  airis  of  Air  be  the 

lords  command  to  Johne  Browne  burges  of  Air  for 

belcheir  sex  pundis  xiij  s.  &  iiij  d.  and  to  the  secvandis 

of  the  house  xx  s.     Sum  .  .  .  vij  1.  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 
^'  Item  richtsua  in  Kirkcudbryt  to  AUane  Makle- 

lane  be  the  lords  command! s  for  belcheir 

•••1  •  •••!»• 

uj  1.  vj  8.  vnj  d. 

*^  Thai  sail  pay  for  ilk  persone  ilk  nycht  j  d,  the 
first  nycht  ij  d ;  &  gif  thai  byd  langar  j  d.  And 
this  sovme  to  be  pait  for  belcher,  &  na  mare  vnder 
the  pane  to  the  takar  to  be  jugeit  ane  oppressar  & 
inditit  tharfor." — ''  And  the  lordis  justice  &  commis- 
sionai  is,  that  passis  to  the  aris,  call  the  officiaris  of 
ilk  tovne  as  [^thaij  pas  throw  the  cuntree, — &  aviss 
hereupoun  quhat  the  fute  men  travellers  on  foot3 
sail  pay,  the  horss  man  sail  pay^  &  quhat  he  sail  pay 
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that  is  bettir  lugit,  and  quhat  wer  foe  his  lugin  Be 
bekcherr  AcU  Ja.  IV.  IBOS,  Ed.  1814,  p.  243. 

Fr.  6e//€cAere, literally, good  entertainment;  Chere, 
*'  victuals,  eiitertainment  for  the  teeth ;"  Cotgr. 

The  phrase  is  used  by  Chaucer : 

1  wende  withouten  doute, 

That  he  had  y eve  it  me,  because  of  you, 
To  don  therwith  min  honour  and  my  prow. 
For  cosinage,  and  eke  for  belle  chere. 
That  he  hath  had  ful  often  times  here. 

Shipmannes  Tale,  v.  13339. 

"  Good  cheer ;"  Gl.  Tyrwh. 
Tp  BELENE,  v.  n.     To  tarry.]     Add; 

In  the  Additions,  at  the  end  01  Diet.  vol.  ii.  I  had 
said :  ''  It  has  been  conjectured  with  great  probabi- 
lity, that  grenes  so  grene  should  be  greues,  i.  e.  groves 
so  green."  This  conjecture  is  supported,  I  find,  by 
the  reading  of  the  same  Poem,  published  under  the 
title  of  The  Auntyrs  off  Arthur e,  &c.  by  Mr.  D.  Laing, 
Edin.  1822,  st.  6.  Only,  in  the  MS.  from  which  this 
is  printed,  instead  of  belenes,  the  reading  is  by  leuys, 
which  obscures  the  sense. 
BELEVE,  s.     Hope. 

"  They  become  desparit  of  ony  beleve,"   Bellend. 
T.  Liv.  p.  74.     V.  Belefe. 
BELFUFF,  s.  An  ideal  hill  supposed  to  be  near 

Heckie— or  Heckle-birnie.    The  term  occurs  in 

the  proverbial  phrase,  '*  Gang  ye  to  the  back  o** 

Belfiifr  Aberd. 
BELGHE,  s.     Eructation,  E.  belch. 

"  This  age  is  defiled  with  filthie  belghes  of  blas- 
phemy.— His  custom  was  to  defile  the  aire  with 
most  filthie  belghs  of  blasphemie."  Z.  Boyd's  L.  Bat- 
tel, pp.  1002.    1186. 

This  approaches  to  the  ancient  form  of  the  E.  word. 
For  Huloet  gives  belke  or  bolke  (S.  bok),  as  signify- 
ing ructo,  and  synon.  with  balche.  A.  S.  bealc-an,  id. 
Seren.  views  Gotii.  belUa,  cum  sonitu  pelli,  as  the  ra- 
dical word. 
BELICKIT. 

"  They — ^were  ey  sae  ready  to  come  in  ahint  the 
haun,  that  naebody,  baud  aff  themsels,  cou'd  get 
feen't  belickit  o*  ony  guid  that  was  gawn."  Saint  Pa- 
trick, i.  74.  V.  Blackbelickit. 
BELIE,  adv.  By  and  by,  Berwicks. ;  merely  a 
"  corr.  of  Belyve,  Beliff,  &c.  q.  v. 
BE-LIKE,  adj.     Probable ;  as,  «  That  story's 

no  be-like,'"  Lanarks. 
Belye,  adv.     Probably,  E.  belike, 

*'  The  Lord  Hereis  and  Lochin  ware  departed  home, 
wha  beli^k  had  not  agried  to  subscryve  with  them  of 
the  castell."     Bannatyne's  Trans,  p.  131. 
BELYVE,  adv.     2.  By  and  by.]     Add ; 

Ben  Jon  son  uses  by  live  in  this  sense,  as  a  North- 
country  word : 

1  have — ^twentie  swarme  of  bees, 

Whilke  (all  the  summer)  hum  about  the  hive. 
And  bring  mee  waxe^  and  honey  in  by  live. 

Sad  Sh^herd, 
BELL,  Bel,  3.     A  bubble  in  water  or  any  li- 

quid ;  Saip-beUsy  bubbles  formed  by  blowing  out 

soapy  water,  S. 

'^  Are  they  not  BuUatae  nugae,  bellering  bablings, 
watrie  bels,"  &c,  ?     Bp.  Galloway.     V.  Beller,  v. 
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Teut.  helk  boUa^  synon.  with  hobbel;  Belg.  water" 
holy  id.  Shall  we  view  these  terms  as  allied  to  Fr. 
bouUh  (Lat.  hulUa)  a  bubble,  bouill-ir  to  bubble  up  ? 
To  Bell,  v.  n.     To  bubble  up,  to  throw  up  or 

bear  bubbles,  S. 

— ^When  the  scum  turns  blue. 
And  the  blood  bells  through. 
There's  something  aneath  that  will  change  the 
man.  Perils  of  Man,  ii.  44. 

BELL,  s.     The  blossom  of  a  plant ;  as,  ^'  Lint 

in  the  beU^^  flax  in  flower ;  61.  Burns.     Hea^ 

therJMsj  &c. 

Bell  in  £.  is  used  to  denote  the  cup  of  a  flower. 
BELL  on  a  horse^s  face,  s.     A  blaze,  a  white 

mark,  S. 

This  might  seem  akin  to  S.  haU,  a  blaze  in  another 
sense ;  or  Isl.  bael-a,  urere  (V.  Ihre,  vo.  Baal,  rogus) ; 
as  resembling  a  mark  caused  by  fire,  and  often  in- 
deed thus  impressed  on  a  horse's  face  by  dealers. 
But  Armor,  baill  is  precisely  the  same ;  Tac^e  ou 
marque  blanche  que  quelques  chevaux  ont  sur  le 
front.  O.  Fr.  baUlet,  celui  qui  a  une  tache  ou  une 
etoile  blanche  au  front.  Pelletier,  Diet  Bret. 
BELL  of  the  BraCy  the  highest  part  of  the  slope 

of  a  hill,  S, 

I  know  not  whether  this  alludes  to  the  form  of  a 
bfXli  or  is  denominated,  more  generally,  from  the  ide^ 
of  rotundity,  as  perhaps  allied  to  Teut  belle,  bulla. 
C.  B.  but  denotes  a  prominence,  or  that  which  juts  out 
BELLAM,  8.     A  stroke  or  blow,  S.  B. 

This  seems  radically  the  same  with  Bellum,  q.  v. 
BELLANDINE,  s.     A  broil,  a  squabble. 

^'  There  are  the  chaps  alraidy  watching  to  hae  a 
beUandine  wi'  thee — an'  thou  tak  nae  guod  caire, 
lad,  thou's  in  cwotty  WoUie's  hand."  Hogg^B  Wint 
Tales,  i.  267- 

Can  this  be  corrupted,  and  changed  in  its  apf  11- 
catton,  from  Fr.  baliandin,  a  dancer  ? 
To  BELLER,  v.  n.     To  bubble  up. 

**  Are  they  not  bullate  nugae,  bettering  bablings, 
watrie  bels,  easily  dissipate  by  the  smallest  winds, 
or  rather  euanishes  of  their  own  apcord  ?"  Bp.  GaU 
loway's  Dikaiol.  p.  109. 

This  seems  radically  different  from  buUerj  asper- 
haps  allied  to  Isl.  biUir  impetus  venti,  bi^ia  duc- 
tus maris,  bolg-a  intumeacere,  or  belg^ia  inflare  buc- 
cas ;  G.  Andr. 
BELLEIS,  B  ELLIS,  s.  A  pab  of  bellows,  Aberd. 

Reg. 
BELL-HEATHER,  s.   Cross-leaved  Heath,  S. 

"  Erica  tetralix,  Bell^keatkerr    Ess.  HighL  80c 
iii.  2S. 
To  BELLY  one's  self  0'  Water ^  to  take  a  belly. 

full  of  water,  Aberd. ;  apparently  synon.  with 

the  common  S.  phrase,  to  6a^  one's  self  zktT  teater. 
BELLICAL,  adj.    Warlike,  martial ;  Lat  beU 

^  That  na  maner  of  persoun-^irais  ony  baodia  of 
men  of  weir  on  hors  or  fute  with  culueringis-!<mor 
Tthev  munitioun  bellicall  quhatsumeuer/'  &c.  Acta 
Mary  1563,  Ed.  1814,  p.  539. 

BELLICON,  s.     A  blustering  fellow,  Ayrs, 

Fr.  belUqueux,  warlike;  or  baligaut,  fanfaron,  im« 
pertinent,  Roquefort 
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BELLICOUS,  o^-.    WarUke. 

"  The  uther  impediment  was  gretter ;  and  that 
was  be  the  societie  of  sum  border  men,  quhais  myndis 
at  na  tyme  are  ather  martiall  or  beUicous,  but  only 
given  to  rieff"  and  spuilyie ;  and  they,  not  mindfuU 
of  honorabill  prisoneris,  addrest  thameselues  to  mer- 
cheand  buithes  and  houss,  quhilk  they  brak  up  and 
spuilyiet."     Hist  James  the  Sext,  p.  148. 

Fr.  beUiqueux,  Lat  belUcos-us,  id. 
BELLIE-M  ANTIE,  s.  The  name  riven  to  the 

play  of  BlindmanVbufi^,  Upp.  Clydes. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  word,  V.  Belly  Blind. 
As  anciently  in  this  game  he,  who  was  the  chief  ac- 
tor, was  not  only  hoodwinked,  but  enveloped  in  the 
skin  of  an  animal ;  the  latter  part  of  the  word  may  be 
from  Fr.  manteau,  q.  **  Billy  with  the  mantle,"  or  cloak. 
BELLY.FLAUGHT.]     Add ; 

There  is  an  obvious  analogy  between  this  term 
and  IsL  vembiljlaka,  supinus  in  terra;  Haldorson. 
Vembill  signifies  abdomen  ;^/2ai^a,  as  used  in  the  sense 
of  supine,  may  be  from  Jlaki,  any  thing  flat,  or  flak^a, 
to  spread  out  in  the  way  of  cutting  up,  like  S.  spelder, 
BELLY-60URD0N,  s.     A  glutton,  Fife, 

Perhaps  from  belly,  and  gurd,  gourd,  to  gorge.  0. 
Fr.  gordin  signifies  stupide,  h€bHje, 
BELLING,  «•    The  state  of  d?^ring  the  malc^ 

&c.]     Add ; 

This  etymon  is  confirmed  by  the  explanation  given 
of  the  term  by  Phillips;  ^*  Belling,  a  term  among 
hunters,  who  say,  a  roe  belleth,  when  she  makes  a 
noise  in  rutting  time."  BeUitk  is  used  by  Chaucer,  and 
expl.  by  Urry,  "belloweth,  roareth  ;"  y  rwhitt,  id. 
BELLY-RACK,  €.    An  act  of  ^rmandising, 

Lanarks. ;  q.  racking^  or  stretching,  the  belly. 
BELLI S,  8.  pi  Black  beliis  of  Berwick. 

Buschmont  of  Beruik,  mak  you  for  the  gait—    . 

Lykas  the  last  tym  that  your  camp  come  heir^ 

Lend  vs  ane  borrouing  of  your  auld  blak  beUis."^ 

As  thay  haue  brouin  that  bargane,  sa  thay  drank. 

And  rewis  that  tyme  that  euer  thay  saw  your  ^lUs* 
Sege  Castel  of  Edin.  Poems  l6th  Cent,  p.  287* 

This,  I  suppose,  alludes  to  some  cant  phrase  used 
in  those  times,  when  Berwick  was  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  Scotland  and  England.  Her  artillery 
seem  to  have  been  called  her  black  bells,  because  the 
air  so  often  rung  with  this  harsh  music.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that,  on  this  occasion.  Sir  William  Drury, 
Marshal  of  Berwick,  was  commanded  to  join  the 
Regent  in  besieging  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  V. 
Spotswood,  p.  270.  In  the  poem  itself,  it  is  after* 
wards  said,  in  an  address  to  Q.  Elizabeth ; 

Is  not  the  oannones  cum  at  your  command, 

Strecht  to  distroy  the  tratoures  wald  ouir  gang  us  ? 

P.  289. 

Before  these  arrived  from  Berwick,  as  would  seem> 
they  had  none  for  besieging  the  castle. 

Quha  mych(  do  mair,  btU  ordinance,  nor  we  ?  Ibid, 
BELLI9AND,  Bellisakt,  adj.     Elegant,  or 

having  an  imposing  appearance. 

His  sadill  circulit  and  set  rich  sa  on 
His  brydil  belUsand  and  gay. — 

Rauf  Coilyear,  B.  iiij.  b. 
"  The  one  is  the  number  of  God  his  building  and 
frame :  the  other,  but  the  number  of  a  man.    That  is, 
a  building  and  body,  howsoeuer  in  all  outward  ap« 
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pearance^  more  heUisant  and  greater  than  the  first, 
yet  but  of  a  man  his  inuention."  Forbes  on  the 
Revelation,  p.  121. 

Fr.  hclle  used  adverbially,  and  seant  decent,  be- 
coming, q.  having  a  good  appearance. 
BELLONIE,  s.  A  noisy  brawling  woman,  Ayrs. 

Lat.  Bellona, 

To  BELLRAIVE,  v.  n.  To  rove  about,  to  be 
unsteady  ;  to  act  hastily  and  without  conside- 
ration, Roxb. 

The  last  syllable  seems  to  be  the  same  with  £.  (o 
rove,  Isl.  hrauf-a,  loco  movere.  The  first,  I  suspect, 
indicates  that  the  term  has  been  originally  applied 
to  a  wedder,  which  carried  the  bell,  being  too  much 
disposed  to  roam;  and  thus,  that  it  conveys  the 
same.idea  with  Bellwavbr. 
BELLUM,  *.  Force,  impetus,  Loth.  syn.  Benscl. 
This  might  seem  allied  to  IsL  heU-a  cum  sonitu 
pelli,  cum  crepitu  collidi. 

BELL-WARE,  s>  The  Zostera  marina,  Linn. 
*'  The  sea- weed,  or  bell-fvare,  which  grows  about 
low  water  mark,  (zostera  marina),  is  firm  and  fibry, 
with  many  hollow  balls  on  its  leaves :  this  is  the 
kelp  weed  along  the  Scottish  shores."  Agr.  Surv. 
Caithn.  p.  182. 

To  BELL  WAVER,  v.n.  1.  To  straggle  l^drf  ; 
*'  When  ye  war  no  liken  tae  come  back,  we  tnought 
ye  war  a'  gane  a  hcUtvaverin  thegither."     Saint  Pa- 
trick, i.  l65. 

2.  To  fluctuate.]    Add; 

^'  I  doubt  me,  his  wits  have  gone  a  bellrvavcring 
by  the  road.  It  was  but  now  that  he  spoke  in  some- 
what better  form."     Monastery,  i.  202. 

3.  Applied  to  narrative,  when  one  does  not  tell 
a  story  coherently,  ibid. 

This  term,  I  have  been  assured,  is  pronounced 
BuU'tvaver  in  Lanarks.,  being  primarily  applied  to 
the  bully  when  roaming  in  quest  of  the  female  of  his 
species ;  and  secondarily,  in  relation  to  man,  when 
supposed  to  be  engaged  in  some  amorous  pursuit. 
By  others  I  am  assured,  that  in  Lanarks.  it  is  used 
as  simply  signifying  to  move  backwards  and  for- 
wards. Thus  it  is  said  of  any  piece  of  cloth,  hung 
up  to  be  dried,  that  it  is  ^'  beUtvavering  in  the 
wind." 

To  BELOW  one^s  self^  to  demean.  /  wadna  be- 
low mi/sell  S(iefaT^  Fife,  Perths.  Evidently 
formed  from  the  adv. 
BELSHACH,  (gutt.)  s.  A  contemptuous  desig- 
nation for  a  child,  equivalent  to  jBro^,  Strathm. 
Perhaps  from  Gael,  biolasgach  talkative,  biolasgadh 
prattling. 

BELSHIE,  adj.     Fat  and  at  the  same  time  di- 
minutive, Upp.  Clydes. 
To  BELT,  VM,   1 .  To  gird,  in  a  general  sense,  S. 
Belt  is  sometimes  used  as  the  part  pa. 

Belt  he  was  with  ane  swerd  of  mettell  brycht. 
Of  quham  the  skabert  of  broun  jaspe  was  picht. 

Doug.  Virg,  108.  v.  46. 
2.  To  gird,  as  expressive  of  an  honorary  distinction. 
"  This  Williame  was  the  sixt  belied  earle  of  the 
hous  of  Douglas."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  17. 

"  William  Hay,  then  constable  of  Scotland,  was 
the  first  belied  earle  of  ErrolL"     Ibid.  p.  125. 
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It  seems  probable  that  belted,  as  applied  to  an  Earl, 
referred  to  the  former  mode  of  investiture  in  S. 

"  I  find  this  difference,"  says  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie, "  in  the  creation  of  many  Earles  from  what  is 
here  set  down;  that  the  four  gentlemen  bear  the 
honours  thus,  the  first,  the  penon ;  the  second,  the 
standart ;  the  third,  sword  and  belt ;  the  fourth,  the 
crown ; — and  that  the  Lyon  offered  first  to  his  Ma- 
jesty the  sword  and  belt,  and  receiving  it  back,  put 
it  on  the  person  nobilitat."  Observ.  on  Precedency, 
p.  34. 

3.  To  gird,  metaph.  &c.  as  in  Dict.]     Add; 
Belt  our  loynyeis  with  verite,  put  apon  vs  the 

brest  plait  of  rychteousness."  Abp.  Hamiltoun's 
Catechisme,  F.  189,  a- 

4.  To  surround,  to  environ,  in  a  hostile  manner. 
— "  The  chancellour  sould  not  knaw  ws  to  come 

for  the  seidging  of  the  castle,  whill  {[till^  we  have 
the  seidge  evin  beltil  about  the  wallis."  Pitscottie's 
Cron.  p.  10. 

*'  Ambrose  hauand  victorie  on  this  wyse,  followit 
on  Vortigern,  &  beltit  the  castel  with  Strang  sege." 
Bellend.  Cron  B.  viii.  c.  19-  Arctissima  circumdare 
obsidione ;  Boetli. 

"  Eflir  tliis,  he  beltit  the  ciete  with  wallis,  foussyes, 
and  trincheis,  in  all  partis."    Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  78. 

Isl.  beli^a  zona  cingere,  succingere. 
Belt,   s.     Often  used   to   denote  a   stripe   of 

planting,  S. 

**  I  have  built  about  thirty  rood  of  stone-dike,— con- 
necting Saunders  Mill's  garden-wall  with  the  fence 
round  the  Fir  Belt"    Lights  and  Shadows,  p.  214. 
Belted  Plaid,  that  species  of  mantle  worn  by 

Highlanders  in  full  military  dress,  S. 

*'  The  uniform  was  a  scarlet  jacket,  &c.  tartan 
plaid  of  twelve  yards  plaited  round  the  middle  of  the 
body,  the  upper  part  being  fixed  on  the  left  shoul- 
der ready  to  be  thrown  loose  and  wrapped  over  both 
shoulders  and  firelock  in  rainy  weather.  At  night 
the  plaid  served  the  purpose  of  a  blanket,  and  was 
a  sufficient  covering  for  the  Highlander.  These 
were  called  belted  piaids,  from  being  kept  tight  to 
the  body  by  a  belt,  and  were  worn  on  guards,  re- 
views, and  on  all  occasions  when  the  men  were  in 
full  dress."  Col.  Stewart's  Sketches,  i.  246,  247. 
Belting,  s.     One  of  the  forms  used  in  former 

times,  in  making  a  lord  of  parliament. 

—"Our  souerane  lord  exceptis — all — infeftmentis 
grantit  be  his  hienes  of  sic  pairtis — of  the  kirk-landis 
already- erectit  in  temporal!  lordschippis  and  baronies 
to  sic  persoun  or  persounes  as  hes  already — ressauit 
the  honouris,  ordouris,  and  estaittis  of  lordis  of  par- 
liament be  the  solemne  forme  of  belting  and  vtheris 
ceremonies  obseruit  in  sic  caissis,  and  hes  sensyne 
enterit  and  sittin  in  parliament  as  temporal!  lordis." 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  544. 

'^  Belting,  the  ceremony  of  admitting  a  nobleman 
when  created  in  Pari.,  so  termed  from  putting  on  his 
sword  and  belt,  which  was  thus  expressed,  per  ctnc- 
turam  gladii,  ac  unius  cappae  honoris  et  dignitatis, 
et  circuli  aurei  circa  caput  positionem,"  8cc.  Spot- 
tiswoode's  MS.  Law  Dict.  in  vo. 

It  would  seem  that  this  form  had  been  borrowed 
from  the  mode  of  conferring  knighthood.  Hence 
the  old  phrase,  a  beltit  knichL 


BEL 

To  BELT,  V.  a.     To  flog.]    Jdd; 

"  I  kend  your  father  weei;  he's  a  good  cannie 
man.'  '  I  wish  he  had  beltit  your  shoulders  as  aft 
aa  he  has  done  mine^  ye  maybe  wadna  hae  said  sae 
muckle  for  him."  Ho^s  Brownie^  &c  ii.  l62. 
To  BELT,  V.  n.  To  come  forward  with  a  sud- 
den spring.]     Jdd  to  etymon ; 

Isl.  beU-a  cum  sonitu  pelli^  cum  crepitu  collidi ; 
G.  Andr.  p.  26. 
BELTANE,  Beltein,  s.   Col.  6. 1.  26.  for^*^ 

val  r,  festival. 

Col.  7-  after  1.  1 8.     Insert ; 

Martin  gives  the  same  account  of  the  extinction 
of  all  the  fires  in  the  Western  Islands.  He  assigns 
a  reason  for  it,  however,  which  Obrien  might  judge 
it  better  to  omit. 

"  Another  god  of  the  Britons  was  Bdus^  or  Be/i- 
nusy  which  seems  to  have  been  the  Assyrian  god  Bcly 
or  Belus;  and  probably  from  this  pagan  deity  comes 
the  Scots  term  of  Beltin, — having  its  first  rise  from 
the  custom  practised  by  the  Druids  in  the  isles^  of 
extinguishing  all  the  fires  in  the  parish  until  the  tythes 
mere  paid  ;  and  upon  payment  of  them,  the  fires  were 
kindled  in  each  family,  and  never  till  then.  In  these 
days  malefactors  were  burnt  between  two  fires; 
hence  when  they  would  express  a  man  to  be  in  a 
great  strait,  they  say.  He  is  between  ttvoJiresofBel, 
which  in  their  language  they  express  thus,  Edir  da 
hin  Veaul  or  BeV*     Martin's  West  Isl.  p.  105. 

These  fires,  however,  were  at  times  used  merely 
for  purification. 

''  It  was  an  expiatory  punishment  for  criminals  to 
stand  for  a  limited  time  betwixt  two  contiguous  fires, 
or  to  walk  barefooted  thrice  over  the  burning  ashes 
of  a  Cam-Fire."     Shaw's  Moray,  p.  231. 

The  same  writer  says ;  '^  In  the  Highlands,  the 
first  day  of  May  is  still  called  La  Baaltine, — corrupt- 
ly Beiian^da^y  i.  e.  the  day  of  Baal's  Fire."  Ibid.  p. 
S40,  241. 

In  regard  to  the  superstitions  connected  with  this 
day,  we  also  learn  from  Shaw,  that  in  the  north  of 
S.,  upon  Maunday- Thursday,  the  several  herds  cut 
staves  of  service  wood  Qor  Rowantree']  about  three 
feet  long,  and  put  two  cross  sticks  into  clef^  in  one 
end  of  die  staff!  These  staves  they  laid  up  till  the 
first  of  May.  On  that  day — having  adorned  the 
beads  of  their  staves  with  wild  herbs,  they  fixed 
them-  on  the  tops,  o.r  above  the  doors,  of  their  seve- 
ral cots ;  and  this  they  fancied  would  preserve  the 
cattle  from  diseases  till  next  May."     Ibid. 

Martin  mentions  a  singular  superstition  retained 
in  the  Isle  of  Lewis. 

"  The  natives  in  the  village  Barvas  retain  an  an- 
tient  custom  of  sending  a  man  very  early  to  cross 
Barvaa  river,  every  first  day  of  May,  to  prevent  any 
females  crossing  it  first ;  for  that,  they  say,  would 
hinder  the  salmon  from  coming  into  the  river  all  the 
year  round."  West.  Isl.  p.  7^ 
BELTER,  s. 

'*  I'll  stand  ahint  a  dike,  and  gie  them  a  belter  wi' 
8tane8>  till  I  hae  na  left  the  souls  in  their  bodies — if 
ye  approve  oV     The  Entail,  ii.  160. 

This  seems  equivalent  to  bickering,  Gael.  buaUam 
to  beat,  buaiite  beat,  bualadh  beating,  bualtaire  one 
who  beats  or  threshes  another. 
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BEN 

BEN,  s.     A  word  used,  not  only  in  composition, 
but  singly,  as  denoting  a  mountain,  S. 
O  sweet  was  the  cot  of  my  father. 

That  stood  in  the  wood  up  the  glen ; 
And  sweet  was  the  red-blooming  heather. 
And  the  river  that  flow'd  from  the  Ben. 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  421. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  Celt,  term ;  C.  B.  ban,  signi- 
fying a  prominence,  or  what  is  high ;  Ir.  GaeJ.  beann, 
bem,  a  summit,  a  mountain.  C.  B.  pen  is  synon. ; 
and  is  generally  viewed  as  forming  the  root  of  Lat. 
Pennin-us,  or  what  are  now  called  the  Appennines  ; 
and  as  giving  name  to  the  Deus  Penninus  of  the  an- 
cients.    V.  Bin. 

BEN,  «.     A  kind  of  salmon,  smaller,  darker  in 

the  back,  and  whiter  in  the  belly,  than  those 

commonly  taken  ;  generally  from  seven  to  ten 

pounda  in  weight,  and  viewed  as  a  different 

species.     This  is  the  first  kind  that  appears  in 

the  Solway  Frith  ;  generally  about  the  end  of 

March.    They  are  taken  from  that  time  till  the 

beginning  of  May.     For  this  reason,  they  are 

also  denominated  Wair-be?iSy  that  is,  the  fish 

that  come  in  Spring,     Annandale. 

— "  While  there  was  a  free  run  to  the  Annan,  clean 

salmon,  in  high  perfection,  were  in  use  to  be  taken 

there  in  the  months  of  January  and  February ;  and 

from  January  till  April  was  the  principal  run  of  that 

species  of  salmon  called  Bens,  till  then  a  principal 

part  of  the  fishing  in  this  river,  but  which  seem  to 

nave  been  exterminated  by  the  improved  mode  of 

fishing  at  Newbie." 

— *'  Those  that  run  first,  in  January  and  February, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  May,  called  Bens, 
will,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  spawn  sooner  than 
another  sort  which  begin  to  run  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  continue  till  the  middle  of  July."  Fisher- 
man's Lett,  to  Proprietors,  &c.  of  Fisheries  in  Sol- 
way,  p.  8. 

Gael,  bean  signifies  quick,  nimble,  which  might  re- 
gard the  liveliness  and  activity  of  this  species.  It 
may,  however,  be  from  ban,  white,  from  the  colour 
of  its  belly ;  as  the  char  is  called  red-wame  from  the 
redness  of  the  same  part  of  the  body.  Watr^beti 
must,  in  this  case,  be  viewed  as  a  term  of  later  for- 
mation ;  fvair  being  the  Gothic  designation  of  Spring. 
Bek,  prep.  Towards  the  inner  part  of  a  house,  S. 
— '^  Ye  came  in  to  visit  John  Buchannan's  baime, 
being  sick  of  a  palsie,  and  bad  the  fiather  and  mo- 
ther go  ben  the  house  a  whylle,  and  pray  to  God  for 
him."     Law's  Memor.  Pref.  lx« 

To  Come  Ben,  v,  n.     To  be  advanced,  to  come 

to  honour,  S.  B. 
'Twas  that  grim  gossip,  chandler-chafted  want, 
Wi'  threadbair  claithing,  and  an  ambry  scant, 
Gar'd  him  cry  on  thee,  to  blaw  throw  his  pen, 
Wi'  leed  that  well  might  help  him  to  come  ben, 
An'  crack  amo'  the  best  o'  ilka  sex. 

Boss's  Helenore,  Invocation, 
Ben,  Benn,.?.  Theinteriorapartment of ahouse, S. 
"  A  tolerable  hut  is  divided  into  three  parts :  a 
butt,  which  is  the  kitchen ;  a  benn,  an  inner  room ; 
and  a  byar,  where  the  cattle  are  housed."  Sir  J. 
Carr's  Caledonian  Sketches,  p.  405. 
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BfiN*£Vi),  s.     Inner  part  of  a  bouse.]     Add; 

'^  He  pu'd  up  his  bit  shabble  of  a  sword  an'  dang 
aff  my  bonnet^  when  I  was  a  free  man  i'  my  ain  beu" 
end.*'     Brownie  6f  Bodsbeck,  ii*  18« 

*^  Patrick  Chisobn's  house  had  but  one  fire*place 
in  ane  apartment  which  served  for  kitchen  and  hall ; 
but  it  had  a  kind  of  hen-end,  as  it  was  then^  and  is 
always  to  this  day^  denominated  in  that  part  of  the 
country."     Perils  of  Man^  i,  78. 

Ben,  bin,  "  within ;  analogous  to  bout,  or  but,  with- 
out;" Norfolk;  Grose. 

The-ben,  adv.    In  the  interior  apartment,  Ang. 
Then  auntie  says,  sit  down,  my  bonny  hen. 
And  tak  a  piece,  your  bed's  be  made  the-ben. 

Ras^s  Helenore,  p.  83.    V.  Thair-ben. 
BENCH,  s.    A  frame  fixed  to  the  wall  for  hold- 

ing  plates,  &c.  Aberd.     Bink^  Angus,  q*  v. 
BENIj,  «.     A  spring,  a  leap,  a  bound. 
Scho  lap  upon  me  with  ane  berid. 

Lyndsay,  V.  Gl.  Chalm. 

This  has  been  traced  to  Fr.  bond,  id.  But  per- 
haps  it  is  merely  an  oblique  use  of  the  E.  t.,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  incurvation  of  the  body  which  gene- 
rally precedes  a  leap. 

To  Bekd,  v.  n.     To  spring,  to  bound,  Ibid. 
BEND,*. 

'^  Item,  ane  halk  gluif  embroderit  with  gold,  with 
twa  huidis  embroderit  with  gold,  and  ane  plane.*- 
Item,  twa  bendis  of  taffade,  the  ane  quheit,  the 
uther  blew."     Inventories,  A.  1579,  P-  281. 

"  Bend,  exp.  a  muffler,  kercher,  or  cowl,  a  Fr.  Gen. 
bende,  bande,  fascia,  vinculum ;"  Skinner. 
BEND,  Bend-leather,  *.     Leather  thickened 

by  tanning,  for  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  S. 

^'  Leather  vocat.  Bend  leather,  the  hund.  pound, 
11.  10s."     Rates,  A.  1670. 
BEND  ANEUGH,  expl.     «  Bravely  enough,'' 

Aberd. 
•^Said  there  was  nane  in  a'  the  battle. 
That  bruilyeit  bend  aneugk. 
Skinner's  Christmas  Ba'ing.  V.  Bbndit  up. 

BENDIT  UP,  part.  pa. 

This,  in  different  places,  is  given  as  the  reading  of 
Pitscottie,  Ed.  1814,  where  boldened  occurs  in  the 
preceding  editions ;  as  in  the  following  passages  :— 

^'  Being  bendit  vp  with  sick  licentious  prerogatives 
aboue  otheris,  they  set  no  difference  betuixt  richt 
and  vrong,"  &c     P.  67-     Boldened  up,  Ed.  1728. 

"  Magnus  Reid,  nothing  effeired  of  this  disadvan- 
tage, bot  rather  bendit  up,  and  kindled  thairat  in 
greater  ire  nor  became  ane  wyse  chiftane,  rushed 
forward  vpoun  Craigiewallace  thinking  to  have 
slaine  him."  P.  79.  ^'  Boldened  and  kindled  up." 
Ed.  1728. 

BENDROLE,  Bakdboll,  Bedboll,  s.  A  term 
used  to  denote  the  rest,  formerly  used  for  a  heavy 

musket. 

"  That  euerie  gentilmen  vailyeant  in  yeirlie  rent 
thrie  hundreth  merkis — ^be  fumist  with  ane  licht 
corslat  and  pik,  or  ells  ane  muscat  with  forcat  bed- 
roll.— That  euerie  ane  of  thair  nychtbouris  burgessis, 
•—worth  fy  ve  hundreth  pundis  of  frie  geir  be  fumist 
with  ane  compleit  licht  corslet,  ane  pik,  ane  halbert 
or  tua  handit  suorde,  or  ells  ane  muscat  with  forcat 
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bendrole  and  hteidpcce."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  l^ps;  Ed.  181 4; 
p.  169.     Bandroll,  ibid.  p.  I9I. 

The  latter  is  obviously  the  true  reading,  the  same 
with  Fr.  banderole,  £.  bandrol,  which  properly  de- 
notes a  small  flag  or  pennon  worn  at  the  point  of  a 
lance.  For,  as  we  learn  from  Grose,  ''  muskets 
were  so  heavy  as  to  require  a  fork,  called  a  rest,  to 
support  th^m  when  presented  in  order  to  fire ;  some- 
times these  rests  were  armed  with  a  contrivance 
called  a  swine's  feather,  which  was  a  sort  of  sword 
blade,  or  tuck,  that  issued  from  the  staff  of  the  rest 
at  the  head. — Rests  were  of  different  lengths,  ac- 
cording to  the  heights  of  the  men  who  were  to  use 
them ;  they  were  shod  with  sharp  iron  ferrils,  for 
sticking  them  into  the  ground,  and  were  on  the 
march,  when  the  musquet  was  shouldered,  carried 
in  the  right  hand,  or  hung  upon  it  by  means  of  a 
string  or  loop  tied  under  the  head."  Milit.  Hist  iL 
292,  29s.  V.  Forcat. 
BENE,  Bein,  adj.    3.  ^^leasant ;]  Add ; 

comfortably  situated,  S. 
— »— While  the  ringing  blast 
Against  my  casement  beats,  while  sleet  and  snaw. 
In  Ti^eathed  storm,  lies  thick  on  ilka  hill. 
May  I,  baith  bein  an'  warm,  within  my  cot 

Look  heedfu'  to  the  times ! 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  149. 

**  Edie  has  been  heard  to  say,  '  This  is  a  gay  bean 
place,  and  if  s  a  comfort  to  hae  sic  a  comer  to  sit  in 
in  a  bad  day."    Antiquary,  iii.  853. 
8.  It  is  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  Lanarks.     A 

bein  cask  is  one  that  is  perfectly  water-tight. 

A  friend  suggests  with  great  plausibilityi  that  this 
may  be  from  Fr.  bien  well;  as  many  terms  of  this  kind 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Scotch  lairds, 
in  consequence  of  their  intercourse  with  France. 
To  Bein,  v.  a.   To  render  comfortable.  A  house 

is  said  to  be  betrCd^  when  thoroughly  dried, 

Roxb. 

Evidently  from  Bene,  Bein;  adj.  in  sense  2. ;  if  not 
immediately  from  the  Isl.  v.  beinnt,  expedire,  nego- 
tium  promovere. 
Benely,  Beinly,  adv.   1.  In  the  possession  of 

fulness,  S.]     Add  ; 
%  Well,  abundantly,  S. 

She's  the  lady  o'  a  yard. 

An'  her  house  is  bierUie  thacket. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  155. 
S.  Exhibiting  the  appearance  of  wealth,  S. 

"  The  children  were  likewise  beinly  apparelled, 
and  the  two  sons  were  buirdly  and  brave  laddies.*' 
R.  Gilhaize,  iii.  104. 
4.  Happily,  S.     Thus  it  is  said  of  a  hare ; 

Poor  hairy-footed  thing !  undreaming  thou 

Of  this  ill-fated  hour,  dost  bienly  lie. 

And  chew  thy  cud  among  the  wheaten  store. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  27* 
Beinlike,  B1EN-LIKE4  adj.   Having  the  appear- 
ance of  abundance,  S. 

"  Bein-Uke — creditable  in  appearance ;"  Gl.  Siller 
Giiri,  p.  147. 
Beinness^  s.  Snugness  in  temporal  circumstances, 

moderate  wealth,  S. 

"  During  the  dear  years — ^an  honest  farmer-— had 
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been reducedfitom beinness to poTerty."  Edin. Mag. 

Oct.  1818;  p.  329. 

BENEFEIT,  pari.  adj. ,  Beneficed. 

*'  Gif  it  happiimis  ony  of  the  Prektig^  Clerkis^  or 
vther  benefeit  men  being  with  thame  in  the  said  ser- 
uice  to  be  slane  or  die  in  maner  foirsaid^ — ^that  the 
nerrest  of  thair  kin  qualifeit  and  habill  thairfoir^  or 
vthersthaypleistonamesallhauethair  benefice.*'  Acts 
Mary  1557,  Ed.  1814,  p.  501,  502,  also  Ed.  1566. 

Perhaps  q.  benefaict,  or  benefacti,  from  L.  B.  bene^ 
facere,  to  endow  with  a  benefice. 
BENEFICIALL,  ad;.  Of  or  belon^g  to  a  be- 

nefice ;  Fr.  beneficial,  id. 

— "  The  occasioim  thairof  is,  the  direcdoun  of  let- 
trez  of  homing  in  beneficiall  materia  generallie  aganis 
all  and  sindrie,  quhairby  it  occurris  dalie  that  the 
beneficit  man  his  takismen  ane  or  ma,— charge  ane 
tennent  addettit  in  payment  to  the  prelatt  for  his 
dewtie  quhairby  diuerss  double  poindingis  cumis  in 
befoir  the  lordis  of  Sessioun/'  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  578. 

*  BENEFIT,  s.    What  is  given  to  servants  be- 
sides their  wages  in  money,  Galloway. 

"  Cottagers  are  paid  partly  in  money,  and  partly 
by  what  is  termed  a  benefit.  This  consists  of  a  house, 
garden,  and  fuel ;  as  much  com,  or  meal  and  pota- 
toes, as  are  thought  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  families ;  and  sometimes  maintenance  for  a 
cow  or  a  pig.  The  amount  of  the  whole  may  be 
estimated,  on  an  average,  at  £30  per  annum."  Agr. 
Surv.  Gall.  p.  301. 
BENEW,  adv.  Beneath,  below,  Aberd. ;   also 

Bent/au, 
A  pair  of  grey  hoggers  well  clinked  benew, 
Of  nae  other  lit  but  the  hue  of  the  ewe. 
With  a  pair  of  rough  rullions  to  scuff  thro'  the  dew. 
Was  the  fee  they  sought  at  the  beginning  o't. 

Rom's  Rock  and  Wee  Pickle  Tow. 

Renew  is  also  used  as  a  prep.     To  clink,  appa- 
rently to  fasten.     A.  S.  beneath,  id. 
BENJIE,  1.  The  abbreviation  of  the  name  Ben^ 

Jamin,  s. 
BENNELS,  s.  pi.   A  kind  of  mats,  made  of  reeds 

woven  together,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 

partitions  m  cottages ;  or  laid  across  the  rafters 

in  the  inside  of  a  bouse  for  forming  a  roof, 

Roxb. 

If  not  synon.  with  Teut.  bendel  fascia,  or  allied  to 
IsL  bendl^  conCatenare,  perhaps  q.ben^waUe,  as  form- 
ing a  sort  of  waU  for  separating  the  ben  from  the  but. 
BENNELS,  LiNT-BENNELs,  ^.  pi.   The  seed  of 

flax,  Roxb. ;  synon.  BoUsy  Bows. 
BENNVST,  paH.  pa.     Banished ;  Aberd.  R^. 

A.  1580,  V.  16. 
BENSELL,  Bensail,  e.  1.  Force,  violence,  &c.] 

Inseftj  as  sense 

2.  Exposure  to  a  violent  wind ;  as,  ^^  Vm  sure  ye 
bade  a  sair  ben^el^  I  am  sure  that  ye  suffered 
a  severe  attack  of  the  gale,  being  so  mlich  ex- 
posed to  it,  Galloway. 

3.  Transferred  to  a  place  exposed  to  the  violence 
of  a  storm ;  and  directly  opposed  to  bieldj  s. 
Hence  the  phrase,  Bensiu  o'  the  brae^  that  part 
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or  point  of  an  eminence  which  is  most  exposed 
to  the  weather,  Fife. 

4.  Bensel  (f  afirey  a  strong  fire.  South  and  West 
of  S. 

5.  Stretch,  full  bent. 

**  Men  weary,  and  so  fall  from  that  zealous,  seri- 
ous nianner  of  carriage  in  it  that  becometh ;  for  our 
spirits  are  soon  out  of  bensail,  and  fhat  derogateth 
from  the  weight  of  the  thing."  Durham  on  Souidal, 
p.  79,  Ed.  1659. 

6.  A.  severe  stroke,  &c.  as  in  Dict. 
•  7.  A  severe  rebuke,  &c. 

To  BENSIE,  V.  a..  To  strike  impetuously,  Aberd. 

*l8l.  bangs^az,  bellulno  more  insultare ;  Bat^si,  a 
bear,  denominated  from  its  violent  strokes ;  Utsus, 
quod  pangat  et  percutiat,  G.  Andr. 

''  To  Bensel,  to  J>eat  or  bang.      Vox  rustica, 
Yorks/'     Grose* 
BENSHIE,  BekshI,  s.    Expl.  "  Fairy's  wife.^ 

Add; 

The  Benshee,  or  Banshee,  of  Ireland  is  thus  de- 
scribed. 

"  The  Banshee  is  a  species  of  aristocratic  fairy, 
who  in  the  shape  of  a  little  hideous  old  woman,  has 
been  known  to  appear,  and  heard  to  sing  in  a  mourn- 
ful supernatural  voice  under  the  windows  of  great 
houses,  to  warn  the  family  that  some  of  them  were 
soon  to  die.  In  the  last  century,  every  great  family 
in  Ireland  had  SiBanshee,yr\xo  attended  regularly,  but 
latterly  their  visits  and  songs  have  been  disconti- 
nued." Edgeworth's  Castle  Rackrent^  p.  21,  N. 
BENSOM £,  adj.     Quarrelsome,  Aberd. 

Some  redd  theur  hair,  some  maen'd  their  banes,    • 

Some  bann'd  the  bensome  billies. 

Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner^s  Misc.  Poet.  p.  134. 

V.  Banosome. 
BENT,  s.    8.  The  open  field.]    Add; 

For  battel  byd  thai  bauldlie  on  yon  bent. 

King  Hart,  i.  I9. 

5.  To  Tdk  the  Bent  is  used  in  the  same  sense ;  al- 
though not  always  implying  that  one  leaves  the 
country. .  , 

'*  Take  the  bent,  Mr.  Rashleigh.  Make  ae  pair  o* 
legs  worth  twa  pair  o'  hands ;  ye  hae  dune  that  be- 
fore now."     ftoD  Roy,,  ii.  259. 

*^  Ye  may  bide  there,  Mark  my  man,<— but  as  for 
me, — Ystakethebent.'*  Blackw.  Mag.  Junel  820,  p.  289. 

6.  To  Tak  to  the  Bent,  id.  often  signifying  to  fly 
from  one'^s  creditors,  S. 

"  This  enables  him  to  cheat  his  neighbours  for  a 
time ;  and — ^he  takes  to  the  bent,  and  leaves  them  all 
in  the  lurch."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  319. 
Bentiness,  s.     The  state  of  being  covered  with 

bent,  S. 
Bekt-moss,  s.    a  soil  composed  of  firm  moss 

covered  with  a  thick  herbage  of  bent,  Ayrs. 

''  Bent-moss — prevails,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in 
the  county  o^  Ayr.  It  is  always  found  more  or  less 
on  the  verges  of  deep  moss,  and  on  recliniitg  ground, 
over  a  subsoil  of  day.^'    Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  35,  36. 

BENTSYLVER.    V.  Bleeze-Mokey. 
BENTER,  s.     Given  as  the  name  of  a  foM^, 
Agr.  Surv.  Sutherl.  p.  169.    V.  Bswtsr. 
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BEN  WART,  adv.  Inward,  towards  the  interior 
of  a  house. 

Than  benwart  thay  yeid  quhair  brandis  was  bricht. 

To  ane  bricht  bymand  fyre  as  the  carll  bad. 

Rauf  CoUyear,  A.  iij.  b.     V.  Ben. 

BENWEED,  9.     S.  Ragwort,  Ayrs. 

*'  The  young  soldier  inarched  brisldy  along,— 

•witching  away  the  heads  of  the  thistles  and  benrveeds 

in  his  path."     The  Entail^  iii.  115.     V.  Bunwede. 

KicK-AT-THE-BKNWEED,  udf,     Headstrong,  un- 
manageable, Ayrs. 
'*  And  what  will  he  say  for  himself^  the  kick-at^* 

the-bentveed  foal  that  he  is  ?   If  his  mother  had  laid  on 

the  taws  better,  he  would  nae  hae  been  sae  skeigh." 

The  Entail,  iii.  68. 

BEOWL'D,  part.  adj.  Distorted,  as  beowTdUgs^ 
Fife ;  from  the  same  origin  with  Bowlie,  q.  v. 

BERESSONE  OF.   By  reason  of;  Aberd.  Reg. 

passim. 
To  BERGE,  (g  soft)^  v.  n.    To  scold,  to  storm ; 

generally  including  the  idea  of  impotent  wrath, 

and  used  only  of  women  and  children,  S.  O.   V. 

Beabgk. 
Berg  IN,  pa?'t.  pr. 

"  But  we're  worried — clean  worried  with  the  auld 
wife's  bergin  about  infidelity  and  scoffin — and  sic 
like."     Peter's  Letters,  iii.  215. 
BERGUYLT,^.  TheBlackGoby,afish.  Shetl. 

"  Gobius  Niger,  (Lin.  Syst)  Black  Fishack,  Black 
Goby. — This  appears  to  be  the  berggylte  of  Pontop- 
pidan. — It  is  called  berguylt  in  Zetland."  Edmon- 
stone's  Zetl.  ii.  310. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  is  undoubtedly  berg,  a 
rock ;  because  it  is  ^'  found  adhering  to  the  rocks." 
BERIALL,  adj.     Shining  like  beryl. 

—The  new  cullour  alichting  all  the  landis^ 

Forgane  the  stanryis  schene  and  beriall  strandis. 

Doug.  Virg.  Prol.  400,  10. 

BERIALL,  9. 

This  word  occurs  in  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  24.  38 1 .  But 
whether  it  denotes  the  act,  or  the  place  of  interment, 
I  have  no  opportunity  of  determining. 

A.S.  by rgels  aigmdes both;  sepulchrum,  sepultura. 
Lye;  "  a'  tombe,  item  a  buriall,"     Somner.   V.  Be- 

RIIS. 

BERLIK  MALT,  malt  made  of  barley. 

'*  In  the  actioun — perse  wit  be  James  erle  of  Buch- 
ane  aganis  George  of  Kenlochquhy  for  the  wrangwis 
detentioun  &  withhaldin  fra  him  of  fifty  quarteris  of 
berlik  malt  of  Inglis  met,"  &c.  "  That  the  said  George 
sail  content  and  pay — RHy  quarteris  of  berlik  malt  of 
the  price  that  it  wes  of  of  Lammes  last  bipast."  Act 
Audit.  A.  1488,  p.  117- 
BERLIN,  s.     A  sort  of  galley. 

"  There's  a  place  where  their  berlins  and  gallies, 
as  they  ca'd  them,  used  to  lie  in  lang  syne,  but  its 
no  used  now,  because  its  ill  carrying  goods  up  the 
narrow  stairs  or  owcr  the  rocks."  Guy  Mannering, 
iii.  18.  Also  written  BierUng,  q.  v. 
BERNY,  3.     The  abbreviation  of  Barnaby  or 

Barnabas.     V.  Barny. 
Bernman,  9.  A  thrasher  of  corn,  S.  A. ;  elsewhere 

barnvian. 
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Bern-winblik,  9.    A  ludicrous  term  for  a  kiss 

given  in  the  comer  of  a  barn,  Ettr.  For. 
BernE'Yard,  3.    The  inclosure  adjoining  a  barny 
in  which  the  produce  of  the  fields  is  stacked  for 
preservation  during  winter,  S.  barn-yard. 
*'  Anent  the  actioune — again  Andro  Gray,  tuich- 
ing  the  wrangwiss  occupacion  of  a  heme,  a  hire,  &  a 
berne-yarde,  &  bigging  of  a  dike  on  his  landis,"  &c. 
Act.  Audit.  A.  1473,  p.  28.     V.  Berne. 

A.  S.  bem  horreum,  and  geard  sepimentura. 
To  BERRY,  v.a.     1.  To  beat ;  as  to  berry  a 

bairn^  to  beat  a  child,  Roxb.  Annand. 
2.  To  thrash  corn,  Ibid.  Dumfr. 

A.  Bor.  "  to  berry,  to  thresh,  i.  e.  to  beat  out  the 
berry,  or  grain  of  the  corn.  Hence  a  berrier,  a  thresh- 
er ;  and  the  berrying  stead,  the  threshing-floor;"  Ray. 
But  Ray's  etymon  is  quite  whimsical.     The  term 
is  evidently  the  same  with  Su.G.  baer-ia,  Isl.  ber-ia, 
ferire,  puldare ;  item,  pugnare.     The  Su.G.  v.  also 
signifies  to  thresh.     V.  Ihre. 
BERSEREAR,  Berserker,  s.    A  name  given 
to  men  said  to  have  been  possessed  of  preter- 
natural strength  and  extreme  ferocity. 
'*  The  Berserkars  were  champions  who  lived  be- 
fore the  blessed  days  of  Saint  Clave,  and  who  used 
to  run  like  madmen  on  swords,  and  spears — ^and  snap 
them  all  into  pieces  as  a  finner  would  go  through  a 
herring-net ;  and  then,  when  the  fury  went  off,  were 
as  weak  and  unstable  as  water."    The  Pirate,  i.  28. 
V.  EvTTYN,  and  Warwolf. 

BERVIE  HADDOCK,  a  haddock  s^litted, 
and  half-dried  with  the  smoke  of  a  fire  of  wood. 
These  haddocks  receive  no  more  heat  than  is 
necessary  for  preserving  them  properly.  They 
are  often  by  abbreviation  called  Bervies^  S. 
They  have  their  name  from  Inyexbervie,  in  Kin- 
cardineshire, as  they  are  all  mostly  prepared  in  the 
vicinity. 

BERWARDy  9.  One  who  keeps  bears ;  E.  bear- 
ward. 
—A  bertvard,  a  brawlar. 
And  ane  aip  ledar.      Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  1.  v.  65. 
To  BESAIK,  V.  a.     To  beseech.    Aberd.  Reg. 

V.  Beskik. 
BESEINE,  BESEEN,/w»r^po.  1.  Well  acquaints 
ed  or  conversant  with,  skilled. 
*— ''  I  was  in  companie  sundrie  and  divers  tymes 
with  wyse  and  prudent  men,  weill  bes&ne  in  histories 
both  new'and  old."  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  39.  Beseett, 
later  editions. 

— "  Weill  beseine  in  divine  letteris.**    Ibid.  p.  85. 
^~"  Well  beseen  and  practised  in  wai-s."  lb.  p.  263. 
2.  Provided,  furnished,  fitted  out. 

"  His  lord  set  forth  of  his  lodging  with  all  his  at- 
tendants in  very  good  order  and  richly  beseen."  Pit- 
scottie>  ut  sup.  p.  365. 

The  latter  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  by  Spenser ;  "  Adapted ;  ad- 
justed, becoming ;"  Johns. 

A.  S.  bese-on,  Teut.  be-si-en,  intueri,  Beseen,  in 
the  first  sense,  denotes  one  who  has  looked  well  upon 
or  into  any  thing ;  in  the  second,  one  who  has  been 
well  looked  to,  or  cared  for  in  any  respect. 
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To  BESET,  f>.  a.    To  beoome;  used  as  gynon. 

with  S.  set. 

— ''  If  thou  be  the  childe  of  darknes^  thou  shalt 
be  drunken  both  in  soule  and  body  ;  if  thou  be  the 
childe  of  God,  doe  as  besets  thy  estate,  sleep  not  but 
wake,  wake  in  the  spirit  and  soule,  and  have  the  in- 
ward senses  of  thy  soule  open."  Rollock  on  1  Thes. 
p.  258.  • 

Teut.  be^sett-^en  oomponere ;  he-^et,  decens,  aptus, 
V.  Set,  v. 

BESID,  prei.     "  Burst   with  a  bizzing  noise, 
like  bot^ed  beer.' 

Dunbar — Maitland  Poems, 

V.  Gl.  Pink.     This  is  the  same  with  S.  bizzed. 
Besynes,  ^.     1.  Business.]    Add; 
2.  Trouble,  disturbance. 

t€  We — are  ag^reit  and  determit,  in  all  behalves, 
to  put  in  executioun  sic  thingis  as  appertenis  trew 
and  faithful  subjects  of  this  realme,  to  do,  not  onlie 
for  defence  thairof,  gif  it  sail  be  invadit;  but  alsua 
to  keip  the  samyn  fra  besynes,  gif  reasonable  and  ho- 
nest way  is  roay  be  had."  Lett.  Earl  of  Arran  to  Hen. 
VIII,  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  12. 

— ''  Quharapone  gif  it  please  your  Grace  sua  to  do, 
it  sail  follow,  thatniekle  besines  being  femovit,  quiet- 
nes  and  reste  may  be  inducit,  to  the  pleaaour  of  God, 
encresment  of  justice  and  all  verteu."     Ibid. 

Belg.  byse,  or  bysen,  turbatus.  From  Su.G.  bes^ 
was  formed  the  designation  given  to  the  useful  gob- 
lins, corresponding  with  our  Brownies  ;  TonUebesar, 
lemures,  qui  putabantur  genii  benefici  esse  domum 
circueuntes,  visuri  si  quid  in  ordinem  esset  redigen- 
dum,  aut  emendandum ;  q.  busy  about  the  house,  from 
tamt  area,  domus,  and  the  v.  bes-a.  From  the  same 
OTigin  ia  the  Su.G.  denomination  given  to  pedlars  or 
hawkers,  besekrasmare,  or  bissecraemare,  institores, 
qui  merces  suas  per  regiones  circumferebant.  This 
in  S.  would  be  besy,  i.  e.  busy,  creamers. 

Though  Ihre  does  not  mention  £.  busy,  as  he  de- 
duces both  these  terms,  which  express  the  exertion 
and  bustle  of  business,  from  bes*a  ;  it  is  evident,  that 
he  viewed  the  idea  of  the  ardent  exertion  denoted  by 
them  as  borrowed  from  the  agitation  of  animals  when 
disturbed  by  the  gad-fly. 

This  seems  to  be  in  fact  the  primary  sense  of  the 
word,  though  I  find  no  proof  of  its  being  thus  used 
in  A.  S.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  root  is  Su.G. 
bes-a,  a  term  used  concerning  beasts,  which  run  hi- 
ther and  thither  with  violence,  when  stung  by  gad- 
flies ;  or  Teut  bijs-en,  bies-en,  which  is  radically  the 
same ;  Furente  ac  violenta  impetu  agitari,  insano  more 
discurrercj  Kilian. 

BESLE,  V.  n.     L.  5,  for  naugtsuri  r.  nugari, 

BESOM,  s.     A  contemptuous  designation  for  a 

low  woman ;  a  prostitute,  S. 

"  Ill-fa'ard,  crazy,  crack-brained  gowk,  that  she 
is, — ^to  set  up  to  be  sae  muckle  better  than  ither  folk^ 
the  auld  besom,  and  to  bring  sae  muckle  distress  on 
a  douce  quiet  family."  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  206. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  originally  the  same  with 
£.  besom,  although  the  same  orthography  is  -here 
used.     V.  Byssym,  &c. 

BESS,  Bessie,  s.     Abbreviations  of  the  name 
Elizabeth ;  Bessie  being  now  more  commonly 
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given  to  old  women,  S.  This  had  not  been  th« 
case  formerly,  as  appears  from  the  beautiful 
song,  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray. 
BESS Y-LORCH,  s.  The  fish  in  E.  called  a 
loacky  Gobites  pluviatilis,  of  which  this  seems 
merely  a  corr.,  Koxb. ;  Fr.  loche. 
BEST.    To  Bestj  used  adverbially,  as  signifying 

"  over  and  above ;  gain,  saving  ;**  Shetl. 
BEST  AUCHT,   the  most  valuable  article,  of 
a  particular  description,  that  any  man  possessed, 
clamed  by  a  lanalord  on  the  death  of  his  ten- 
ant; more  properly  used  to  denote  the  best  horse 
or  ox  employed  in  labour.     V.  Hebbeyelde. 
This  custom  nad  been  known  to  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans.   Flandr.  hoqfd-stoel,  servitutis  genus,  quo  di- 
rectus  dominus  sibi  optat  vendicatque  clientis  prae- 
stantissimum  jumentum  aut  optimam  supellectilis 
partem.     Kilian. 

BESTED,  part,  pa.  Overwhelmed,  overpower- 
ed, S. 

It  seems  doubtful  if  this  be  the  same  with  £.  b^ 
stead,  which  is  used  to  denote  treatment  or  accom- 
modation in  an  indefinite  way.  Skinner,  among  his 
antiquated  words,  gives  bestad  as  probably  signify- 
ing perditus,  from  Belg.  bested-en  consumere.  Chau- 
cer uses  this  word  in  the  sense  of  "  oppressed,  dis- 
tressed." 

BESTIAL,  BestialX,  s,  A  term  used  to  de- 
note all  the  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c.  on  a 
farm,  S. 

"  The  grounde  thereof  fertil  in  come  and  store ; 
and  besides  all  other  kindes  of-bestiaU,  fi-uteful  o£ 
mares,  for  breeding  o(  horse."  Descr.  of  the  King« 
dome  of  Scotlande. 

'*  He  received  their  commission  graciously,— and 
directed  them  to  go  and  live  upon  the  lands  and  beS' 
Hal  pertaining  to  the  lands  of  Drum  and  Pitfoddels, 
and  to  keep  togethir  unbroken  or  separate,  and  there 
to  stay  while  further  advertisement."  Spalding,  i.  129. 
*'  If  no  other  object  was  kept  in  view,  but  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  possible  rent,  it  required  no  depth 
of  understanding  to  find  out  that  the  rearing  of  6e#- 
tial  in  place  of  men  was  the  most  lucrative  specula- 
tion,"   Agr.  Surv.  Invem.  p.  S27. 

Fr.  bestial,  bestiaU,  bestaU,  ''  beasts,  or  cattell  of 
any  sort ;  as  oxen,  sheep,"  &&  ;  Cotgr.     L.  B.  bes^ 
iiiUe,  bestialia,  pecudes ;  Du  Cange. 
BEST-MAN,  s,     Brideman,  S.]     Add ; 

*'  A  sorrowfialler  wedding  was  never  in  Glen  Ere- 
dine,  although  Mr.  Henry  was  the  best  man  himself.' 
'  The  best  man  ?  Cecil ;  I  do  not  understand  you. 
I  should  have  thought  the  bridegroom  might  be  the 
most  important  personage  for  that  day  at  least.'  Ce- 
cil soon  made  me  comprehend,  that  she  meant  a  bride- 
man,  whose  office,  she  said,  was  to  accompany  the 
bridegroom  when  he  went  to  invite  guests  to  his 
wedding,  and  to  attend  him  when  he  conducited  his 
bride  to  her  home."     Discipline,  iii.  21,  22. 

"  Presently  after  the  two  bridegrooms  entered,  ac- 
companied each  by  his  friend,  or  best  man,  as  this 
person  is  called  in  Scotland,  and  whose  office  is  to 
pull  off  the  glove  of  the  bridegroom."  St.  John- 
stoun,  iii.  QO. 
To  BET,  V.  a.  To  abate,  to  mitigate.  V.  Beit,  v. 
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To  BET,  V,  a.  Apparently  for  beai^  to  defeat. 
"  The  citie  of  Edinburgh  and  ministry  thereof^ 
were  very  earnest — for  the  promoting  of  learning, 
their  great  intention  being  to  have  an  universitie 
founded  in  the  citie ;  but  the  three  universities^—* 
by  the  power  of  the  bishops— did  bet  their  enter- 
prise."    Craufurd*8  Tlist.  Univ.  Edin.  p.  ip. 

BET,  part.  pa.  Bet  down^  beat,  or  broken  down 
"  Quhen  thay  war  cumyn  to  Inchecuthill^  thay 
fand  the  brig  bet  down*'  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  iv.  c.  I9. 
InchecuihUl  must  be  viewed  as  an  error  of  the  co- 
pier for  Inche/uthill.  Tulina  is  the  word  used  by 
Boece. 
To  BET,  Bete,  v.  a.     To  strike. 

Over  all  the  ciet^  enrageit  scho  here  and  thare 
Wandris,  as  ane  stirkin  hynd,  quham  the  stalkar. 
Or  scho  persaif,  from  fer  betis  with  his  flaine 
Amy d  the  woddis  of  Crete. — Doug.  Vtrg,  102,  7. 
The  wound  produced  is  called  the  byt,  1.  10,  which 
fihews  the  relation  of  Byt  to  the  v.  as  its  derivative. 
V.  BvT,  8.  and  Bet,  pret. 

ToBETECH,BETEACH,t7.a.  To  consign.]  Add; 
"  I  betake  you  to  God :  Je  vdus  recommande  a 
Dieu."     Palsgr.  F.  46l,  a. 

BETHANK,  9,    In  your  betJianJc^  indebted  to' 
you,  Ayrs. 

*'  Ye  could  na  help  it ;  and  I  am  none  in  your  be* 
thank  for  the  courtesie."     Spaewife,  ii.  244. 
BETHANKIT,  a.    A  ludicrous,  and  therefore 
an  indecent,  designation  for  a  religiou3  act,  that 
of  giving  thanks  after  meat,  Ayrs. 
Then  auld  guidman,  maist  like  Xo  rive, 

BethankU  hums.  Bums,  ill.  219* 

BETHEREL,  Bethral,  s.  An  inferior  officer 
in  a  parish  or  congregation,  whose  business  it 
ifi  to  wait  on  the  pastor  in  his  official  work,  to 
attend  on  the  session  when  they  meet,  to  sum- 
mon delinquents,  &c.  S, 

This  is  obviously  a  corr.  of  E.  beadle;  but  the  du- 
ties of  the  Scottish  officer  do  not  exactly  correspond 
either  with  thojse  of  the  beadle  or  of  the  sexton  in 
England, 

''  While  they  were  thus  reviewing — ^the  first  epis- 
tle of  the  doctor,  the  betherel  came  in  to  say  that 
Meg  and  Tam  were  at  the  door."  Ayrshire  Lega^ 
tees,  p.  19* 

The  term  is  used  in  the  same  work,  in  a  sense  which 
I  do  not  think  authorised,  as  equivalent  to  bellman* 
**  But  I  must  stop;  for  the  postman,  with  his  bell, 
like  the  6e/Aera/ of  dome  ancient  borough's  town  sum- 
moning to  a  burial,  is  in  the  street,  and  warns  me  to 
conclude."     Ibid.  p.  26r 

**  Mony  a  rosy  quean,  that  made  mouths  at  the 
lucken  brows  o*  Madge  Mackettrick — has  come  un- ^ 
der  the  uncanny  crook  o'  this  little  finger,  decked 
out  fu'  dainty  in  her  lily-white  linens  to  be  wedded 
with  the  bedraVs  spade  to  the  clod  o'  the  valley  and 
the  slime-worm."     Ibid.  p.  387. 

'^  If  the  bedral  hadna  gien  me  a  drap  of  usque- 
baugh, I  might  e'en  hae  died  of  your  ladyship's  li- 
quor."    St  Ronan,  iii.  155. 

The  tef  m  beddal  is  used  in  older  books. 
*^  Beddals,  or  beadles,  are  by  our  judicatories  called 
i0cers:  They  are  to  the  church  what  the  ajipan^re^ 
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were  to  civil  courts,  fnag^straiuum  minuiri,  so  called, 
quia  praesto  sunt  obsequunturque  magistratibus." 
Pardovan's  Coll.  p.  50. 

BETHOUT,  prep,  and  adv.     Without,  Fife. 
Cripple  Archy  gat  up, 

Bethaut  e'er  a  stammer.  MS.  Poem. 

AthoUt  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  ibid.  Bethout 
may  be  analogous  to  A.  &  be-utan,  sine  ;  foris ;  q, 
be^the-^ut.  But  perhaps  it  is  merely  a  corr.  from  the 
change  of  w  into  b. 

*  BETIMES,  *.     1.  By  and  by,  in  a  little,  S. 
S.  At  times,  occasionally. 

BETING,  s.     Reparation.    V.  under  Beit,  v. 

*  BETTER,  a^.  1.  More,  in  reference  to  num- 
ber, S.;  as,  better  than  a  dx^en^move  than  twelve. 
This  sense  of  the  word  seems  unknown  in  E.  writ- 
ing. It  corresponds,  however,  with  the  Goth,  tongues. 
Su.G.  baettre,  id.  Tusen  en  Jem  betur,  a  thousand  and 
Ave  more. 

S.  Higher  in  price.     I  paid  better  than  a  shilling  y 

i.  e.  more  tnan  a  shilling,  S. 

It  bears  a  similar  sense  in  Su.G. ;  up  baettre,  al- 
tius,  as  we  say,  better  up,  i.  e.  higher  up,  or  having 
more  elevation. 

3.  Often  used  in  regard  to  health,  S. 
Betters,  s.pl.     Ten  betters,  ten  times  better, 

Aberd. 
Bettibness,  s.     1.  Superiority. 

''  That  the  thrid  parte  of  the  half  of  the  landis  of 
Medop  ar  bettir  than  the  thrid  parte  of  the  landis  of 
Maneristoun :— And  becauss  the  modificatioune  of 
the  betiimes  of  the  said  tercis  suld  be  haid  and  maid 
be  certane  frendis,  the  lordis  tharfore  ordinis  the  said 
James  to  bring  the  said  modificatioun  of  frendis  to 
the  said  day,  &  sic  vtheris  preffis  as  he  will  vse  in  the 
said  mater."  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  247,  248. 
S.  Emendation,  amelioration;  applied  especially  as. 

to  health. 

Thus  Su.G.  baettra  is  used.  Quoque  usurpatur 
de  valetudine ;  Ihre.  It  may  be  observed  that  as 
the  old  positive  of  better  was,  according  to  Wachter, 
bat  bonus,  the  radical  idea  seems  retained  in  the  I  si. 
V.  baete,  bat-a,  emendare.  V.  G..  Andr.  p.  22. 
Better  schape,  cheaper,  at  a  lower  price. 

'*  That  the  craftis  men  of  burrowis,  sic  as  cordi- 
naris  and  vtheris,  takis  of  men  of  the  saipiin  craft 
cummand  to  the  market  on  the  Monunday  a  penny 
of  ilk  man,  quhilk  is  the  caups  of  derth  and  exalting 
of  thair  penny  worthis,  sic  as  schone  [^shoes^  was  wont 
to  be  sauld  mr  xij  d.  or  belter  schape,  andjvther  mer- 
chandise that  is  exaltit  for  a  penny  to  sax  or  aucht 
pennyis,  quhilk  is  greit  skaith  to  the  commone  prof- 
fet."     Acts  Ja.  IV.  1498,  Ed.  1814,  p.  254. 

This  phrase  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  comparative  from 
that  used  in  the  positive,  good  cheap,  £. 
BETTY,  J,     More  commonly  one  of  the  abbre- 
viations of  Elizabeth ;,Bometimes  that  of  the  old 

Scottish  female  name  Beatrix,  S, 
BETTLE,  s.    Stroke,  blow,  Aberd, 
— A  chiel  oame  wi'  a  feugh, 
Box'd  him  on  the  a— e  with  a  bald  bettle. 
Till  a'  the  hindlings  leugh 
At  him  that  day. 
Skinnefs  Christmas  Ba'ing,  Ed.  IS05. 
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This  seems  a  diminutive  firom  beat  a  blow>  also  a 

contusion,  S.  B. 

BETWEKIS,  prep.    Betwixt,  Aberd.  Reg.   V. 
Atwkesh. 

To  BEUCHEL,  (gutt.)  v,  n.     To  walk  with 
short  steps,  or  in  a  feeble,  constrained,  or  halt, 
ing  manner,  to  shamble.    "  A  beuchelin  body,'' 
one  who  walks  in  this  manner,  Roxb. 
Teut.  boecheUen^  buechel-en,  niti>  conari. 

Beuchel,  s.     a  little,  feeble,  and  crooked  crea- 
ture, ibid. 
Germ,  bugel,  TeQt.bevghel,  Su.G.  bi/gel,  curvatura; 

ItL  beygl-a  tortuosum  reddo,  from  heyg-ia,  to  bend. 

To  BEVER,  Baiveb,  Be vver,  v.  n.    To  shake, 

to  tremble ;  especially,  from  age  or  infirmity ; 

as,  **  WeVe  auld  beverin  bodies ;''  **  Bevefi^n 

yri^  the  perils,^  shaking  with  the  palsy,  Roxb. 

Berwicks.     V.  Beyeren.     Add  to  etymon  ; 

A.S.  beoff-iaut  tremere,  trepidare,  bef-ian,  bif-gean, 
id.  beqfung,  bifung,  tremor*     Alem.  Franc.  bUh-un, 
tremere. 
BETTER,  Beveb,  s.     A  beaver. 

^  Besyde  Lochnes — ar  mony  martrikis,  beueri, 
quhitredis,  and  toddis."     Bellend.  Descr.  ch.  8. 

This  refers  to  what  is  said  by  Boece.  Ad  haec 
martirillae,  fouinae^— ;;;?6rt^  lutraeque  incomparabili 
numero. 

I  take  notice  of  this  word,  because  it  seems  to  af- 
ford a  proof  that  this  animal  once  existed  in  Scot- 
land. Sibbald  says,  "  Boethius  dicit  fibrum  seu  cas- 
torem  in  Scotia  reperiri;  an  nunc  reperietur,  nescio." 
Prodrom.  P.  ii.  lib.  3.  p.  10. 

The  Gael,  name,  it  is  said  by  a  learned  friend,  is 
los  fydan,  which  signifies  broad  tail ;  las  denoting  a 
tail,  and  leaihan  broad. 

C.  B.  qfangc  signifies  a  beaver,  written  by  Lhuyd 
avangk,  adhangk.  It  is  also  denominated  Ikostlydan. 
Ir.  davaran  loisUathain. 

**  Beavers,"  says  Pennant,  "  were  formerly  found 
in  Great  Britain ;  but  the  breed  has  been  extirpated 
many  years  ago.  The  latest  account  we  have  of  them 
is  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  travelled  through 
Wales  in  1188.  He  gives  a  brief  history  of  their 
manners ;  and  adds,  that  in  his  time  they  were  found 
only  in  the  river  Teivi.  Two  or  three  lakes  in  that 
principality  still  bear  the  name  Uyn  yr  qfangc,  or 
the  iH^ver  lake. — ^We  imagine  they  must  have  been 
very  scarce  even  in  earlier  times ;  for  by  the  laws 
of  Hoel  dda,  the  price  of  a  beaver's  skin  (cro^  Uost" 
fydanj  was  Hxed  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence, 
a  great  sum  in  those  days."     Brit  Zool.  i.  70. 

That  the  testimony  of  Boece  is,  in  this  instance, 
worthy  of  credit,  appears  from  this  circumstance, 
that  a  head  of  this  animal  has  lately  been  dug  up' 
from  a  peat  moss  in  Berwickshire ;  and  is  now  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland. 

There  is  als<^  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  beaver, 
which  was  presented  by  the  late  Dr.  Farquharson, 
from  the  Loch  of  Marlies  in  Perthshire. 
•  BEVERAGE,  *.    The  third  sense  of  this  term, 

as  given  by  Johns,  is,  ^^  A  treat  upon  wearing 

a  new  suit  of  clothes.^ 

In  S.  it  suggests  another  idea*    The  beverage  of 
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a  new  piece  of  dress,  is  a  salute  given  by  the  per* 
son  who  appears  in  it  for  the  first  time,  more  com- 
monly by  a  male  to  a  favourite  female.  One  is  said 
to  gie  the  beverage,  or  to  get  the  beverage  ;  as,  "  She 
gat  the  beverage  o  his  braw  new  coat."  One  or  two 
generations  ago,  when  the  use  of  the  razor  was  more 
sparing,  it  was  very  common  for  a  man  to  give  the 
beverage  of  his  beard, 
BE  VIE  (of  a  fire),  j?.]     Add; 

^'  Bauen  great  fagottes,  [Fr.'2  fauUourde ;"  Pals* 
grave,  B.  iii,  f.  19. 
BEVIL-EDGE,  s.     The  edge  of  a  sharp  tool, 

sloping  towards  the  point,  a  term  much  used 

by  masons,  S.     V.  Bevel,  v.  E. 
To  BEWAVE,  Bewaue,  v.  a.     1.     To  shield, 

to  hide,  Renfr. ;  obviously  the  same  with  By* 

waue,  used  by  G.  Doug.  q.  v. 
2.  To  lay  wait  for,  to  overpower  by  means  of  soine 

base  stratagem,  Ayrs. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  a  secondary  sense,  bor- 
rowed from  the  artful  means  frequently  employed  to 
shroud  a  wicked  design;  the  A.  S.  and  Moes.G.  verbs 
both  signifying  to  wrap  together,  to  fold  about,  to 
cloak,  &c. 
BEWEST,  vrep.     Towards  the  west,  S. 

'*  We  marched  immediately  after  them,  and  came 
in  sight  of  them  about  Glenlivat,  bervest  Balveny 
some  few  miles."  Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  ^66.  V.  Be,  prep, 
BE WIDDIED,  part,  adj.  Deranged,  Ettr.  For. 

*'  Gin  ye  dought  accept  o'  n^y  father's  humble 

cheer  the  night '  '  The  callant's  bemddkd,  an' 

waur  than  bewiddied/  said  Pate,  ^  we  hae  nae  cheer 
for  oursels.' "     Perils  of  Man,  i.  57. 

From  be  and  Teut.  woed-en  insanire. 
To' BE  WILL,  V.  a.   To  cause  to  go  astray,  Bu- 

chan ;  synon.  with  E.  bewilder. 
Meg  Souter's  son  a  mautent  loll,— 
Tuik  thro'  the  feerd  a  dytit  scull. 
I  kenna  what  betviU'd  him. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  70. 

From  be,  and  will,  lost  in  error,  q.  v. 
BE  WITH,  s.     A  place  of  residence,  a  domicile, 

Perths. 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  view  this  as  formed  in 
the  same  manner  with  Betvitk,  a  substitute ;  or  as 
allied  to  the  Goth,  verbs  signifying  to  build,  to  in- 
habit, A.  S.  by-an,  Su.G.  bo,  bo^,  bu-a,  Isl.  by,  in 
pret  huid,  inhabited ;  whence  bud,  Su.G.  bod,  man- 
tio,  £.  booth,  and  S.  bothie. 
BEWTER,  s.     The  bittern. 

'^  Ther  is  great  store  of— -capercalegs,  blackwaks, 
murefowls,  heth-hens,  swanes,  betvters,  turtle-doves, 
herons,  dowes>  steares  or  stirlings,"  &c.  Sir  R.  Gor« 
don's  Sutherl.  p.  3. 

The  author  of  the  Agr.  Surv.  of  Sutherl.  must 
have  quoted  from  another  MS.  than  that  from  which 
the  work  has  been  published.  For  he  writes^- 
"  swans,  benters,  turtledoves."     V.  p.  169. 

The  latter  is  undoubtedly  an  ecror  of  some  tran- 
scriber. For  bewters  must  mean  Bitterns,  as  we  find 
the  name  sometimes  written  Butovr,  q.  v. 

Blakivaks  in  the  MS.  quoted  Agr.  Surv.  is  black  cock* 
In  it  also,  before  ^'  swans,"  tarmakins  are  mentioned* 
BEYONT,  prep.     Beyond,  S. 
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Back«o^beyont,  adv,     1.  At  a  great  distance ; 

synon.  Fer  outby,  S. 

"  You,  wi'  some  o'  your  auld  warld  stories,  that 
the  mind  o'  man  canna  resist,  whirled  them  to  the 
back  of  heyoni  to  look  at  the  auld  Roman  camp."  An- 
tiquary, i.  37. 

The  term  occurs  in  the  following  ludicrous  phrase, 
"  At  the  Back-^t^Beyont,  where  the  grey  mare  foaled 
the  fiddler,"  i.  e.  threw  him  off  in  the  dirt,  S. 

2.  When  a  person  is  asked  where  he  got  sudi  a  thing, 
and  does  not  choose  to  tell,  he  answers  that  he  got 
it  at  the  Back-o'-'Beyont,  Roxb. 

3.  It  is  also  used  satirically,  when  one  pretends  not 
to  believe  the  account  given  by  another  of  the  place 
where  he  met  with  any  thing,  Roxb. 

BEZWELL,  adv.  However,  Orkn.;  perhaps 
an  abbrev.  for  "  It  will  be  as  weUT* 

BHALIE,  *.     A  town  or  village,  Gael. 

— "  This  dwelling  stood  on  the  very  spot  where 
Unah's  hut  had  formerly  reared  its  weed-crowned 
head  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  bkaUe,"  Clan-Al- 
bin,  iv.  341. 

Under  the  term  Bal,  I  have  remarked  the  radical 
affinity  between  this  and  Goth,  bol,  used  in  a  simi* 
lar  sense. 

BY,  prep."]     Insert  as  sense 

3.  Adovc,  more  than,  in  preference  to. 

Bot  cheifiy  murne  and  mak  thy  mane, 
Thow  Kirk  of  Edinburgh  allane. 
For  thow  may  rew  by  all  the  rest. 
That  this  day  thow  wants  sickin  ane. 
Thy  speciall  Pastour.— 

Davidson^s  Schort  Discurs,  St.  7- 
Sanctandrois  als  not  to  leif  out, 
His  deith  thou  may  deploir  but  dout 
Thow  knawis  he  lude  the  6y  the  laue ; 
For  first  in  the  he  gaue  the  rout 
Till  Antechrist  that  Romische  slaue.  Ibid,  st  1 3. 

i.  e.  He  loved  thee  above  the  rest. 
Quhen  he  was  not  far  fra  his  graue. 
He  come  to  the  by  all  the  rest  Ibid. 

He  made  thee  his  residence  in  preference  to  every 
other  place. 

4.  In  a  way  of  distinction  from,  S. 

The  schipman  say  is,  '^Rychtweill  ye  may  him  ken, 

Throu  graith  takynnys,  full  clerly  by  his  men. 

His  cot  armour  is  seyn  in  mony  steid,"  &c, 

Wallace,  B.  ix.  104,  Ed.  1820. 

i.  e.  "  You  may  certainly  distinguish  him  from 
his  men  by  obvious  marks." 
6.  Without. 

''  The  earle  of  Angus — appeired  most  lustie  in  the 
queine's  sight,  for  shoe  loved  him  verrie  weill,  and  so 
tuik  him  to  be  hir  husband,  by  the  ^dwyse  and  coun- 
sall  of  the  lordis,  for  they  knew  nothing  thairof  a  long 
time  thairefter."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  284. 

— "  The  queine  had  tint  hir  government  of  the 
prince  and  authoritie  of  the  countrie,  because  shoe 
had  takin  ane  huisband  by  the  consent  of  hir  lordis." 
Ibid.  p.  285. 

Then  subjoin  that  which  is  given  as  the  3.  sense 
in  DicT.  as 
6.  Away  from,  without  regard  to,  contrary  to. 

Dele  without  in  definition. 
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7.  By  himseUy  or  herseU ;  denoting  the  want  of 
the  exercise  of  reason  ;  beside  himself  or  her- 
self.    V.  HiMSBLL. 

8.  By  one^s  mind^  deprived  of  reason. 

**  They  ware  in  no  wayes  content  tharewith,  bot 

raged  in  furie  as  if  they  had  beine  by  thair  myndis." 

Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  416. 

By,  adv,^     Addy  as  sense 

2.  As  signifying  although  ;  as,  '^  /  catena  by^  I 
don^t  care  though  I  agree  to  your  proposal,  S. 

S.  Denoting  approximation,  or  approach  from 
some  distance ;  used  in  the  composition  of  va- 
rious adverbs,  S. 

DowK-BY,  adv.  Downwards ;  implying  the  idea 
that  the  distance  is  not  great,  S. 

In-by,  adv.     Nearer  to  any  object ;  q.  v. 

Oaa-BY,  adv.  This,  as  well  as  ThraughJyy^  is 
used  by  neighbours  in  the  phrase,  *'  Come  our- 
by^  or  "  Come  ihrow^by^  when  parks,  woods, 
streams,  or  something  that  must  be  passed 
(hrouffh  or  over^  intervenes  between  thdr  re* 
spective  residences,  S. 

OuT-BY,  adv.  q.  v. 

ThEOUGH-BY.       V.  OUB-BY. 

Up-by,  adv.     Upwards,  S. 

To  BY,  V.  a.     To  purchase,  to  buy. 

'*  That  na  burgh  haue  ane  wecht  to  by  with,  and 
ane  vther  to  sell  with,  different  in  wecht  thairfra,  bot 
all  wechtis,  mesouris  and  mettis,  for  bying  and  sell- 
ing, to  be  vniversall  baith  to  burgh  and  land  in  all 
tymes  thairefter."  Acts  Mary  1563,  Ed.  1814,  p.  540. 

This  is  also  the  orthography  of  the  Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  1538  passim;  as,  "  to  by  thame  clayss." 

A.  S.  byg-an,  emere. 
B YAR,  s.  A  purchaser;  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  1 6. 
BIAS.     A  Word  used  as  a  mark  of  the  superla- 
tive degree,  &c.]     Add ; 

— *'  We  sent  you  warnin — ^by  our  faidifu'  servant 
Colonel  Stuart,  whae,  we  are  told,  met  nae  bias  cour- 
tesy, your  Lfordship  not  even  deignin  to  see  him." 
St.  Johnstoun,  ii.  276. . 

Perhaps  this  should  rather  be  written  Byous,  which 
is  the  orthography  adopted  by  some  of  my  correspon- 
dents.   V.  Byous. 

BY  BILL,  s.     Col.  2, 1.  4,  for  byb  e  r,  hybU. 
BIBLIOTHEC,  s.  A  library.  Fr.  biblioihegue, 

Lat.  bibliothec-a. 

"  In  the  bibliothec  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,— thair 
is  aidd  vryttin  bukes  of  the  succession  of  the  Paipis/' 
&c.     Nicol  Burn,  F.  97,  a. 
BiBLioTHECAR,  s.     A  librarian ;  Lat.  bibliothec 

car-ius. 

"  Anastasius,  bibliothecar  of  the  kirk  of  Rome— 
vryttis  that  eftir  the  death  of  Leo  the  fourt,— Bene- 
dictus  the  thrid  vas  chosin  immediatlle  eftir  him, 
sua  that  your  lonet  hes  na  place  quhair  scho  may 
sitt"     Ibid.     This  regards  Pope  Joan. 

The  term  is  also  used,  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  BICK  AND  BIRR,  t>.  n.    To  cry  as  grouse. 

Birr  is  expl.  as  especially  denoting  the  latter' 

part  of  this  cry,  Roxb. 

And  ay  the  murecokke  biks  and  birris. 

Birr  is  also  used  by  itself. 
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'  Its  ne  the  murekokke  birris  at  morne. 
Nor  yitte  the  deire  with  hirre  breakine  horne. 
Wint.  Ev.  Talesy  ii-  70.    V.  Birr,  v. 
Gael,  bdc-^m  is  to  roar,  beic  an  outcry.  It  may  be 
allied  to  Belg.  bikk-en  to  beat,  to  chop,  as  denoting 
the  noise  made  by  its  wings. 
To  BICKER.     For  v.  a.  r.  v.  n.     1.  Denoting 
the  rapid  succession  of  smart  strokes.]     Add  ; 
An'  on  that  sleeth  Ulysses  head 
Sad  curses  down  does  bicker. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  6. 
Expl.  "  rattle/'  GL 

2.  To  move  quickly.]     Add ; 

This  use  of  the  term  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing example ;  *'  I  met  him  coming  down  the  gait 
as  fast  as  he  could  bicker"  S. 

Three  lusty  feUows  gat  of  him  a  clank. 
And  round  about  him  bickered  a'  at  anes. 

Boss's  Helenore,  p.  47- 
Properly  meant  to  express  the  noise  made  by  the 
quick  motion  of  the  feetjn  running ;  synon.  Brattle, 

3.  It  expresses  the  noise  occasioned  by  any  rapid 
motion.]     Add ;      ** 

Frae  thatched  eaves  the  icicles  depend 
In  glitt'ring  show,  an'  the  once  bick'ring  stream, 
Imprison'd  by  the  ice,  low-growling,  runs 
fielow  the  crystal  pavement— 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  156. 
Bicker,  8.     1.  A  fight,  &c.]    Add ; 

— ''  Bickers,  as  they  are  called,  were  held  on  the 
Caltonhill.  These  bickerings,  or  set  skirmishes,  took 
place  almost  every  evening  a  little  before  dusk,  and 
lasted  till  m'ght  parted  the  combatants ;  who  were 
generally  idle  apprentices,  of  mischievous  disposi- 
tions, that  delighted  in  chacing  each  other  from  knoll 
to  knoll  with  sticks  and  stones."  Campbell's  Jour- 
ney, ii.  156. 

Palsgrave  mentions  *^  beckeryng  as  synon.  with 
scrimysshe,"  and  as  corresponding  to  Fr.  meslee.  B.  iii. 
F.  19 ;  also  "  bicker,  fightyng,  escarmouche."  F.  20. 
S.  A  short  race,  Ayrs. 

I  was  come  round  about  the  hill- 
Setting  my  staff  wi'  a'  my  skill. 

To  keep  me  sicker ; 
Tho'  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker.  Bums,  iii.  41. ' 

BICKER,  BiQuouR,  s,    A  bowl,  &c.]    Add  to 
etymon,  after  the  word— nscyphus. 
The  term  may  be  viewed  as  raoically  allied  to  Gr. 
ittb-'tt,  vas  aut  urna  habens  ansas,  Hesych. ;  and  itx^tor, 
umula,  urceolus,  doliolum  vel  lagenula. 
BicKERFu^  s.     As  much  of  any  thing,  whether 
dnr  or  liquid,  as  fills  a  bicker^  S. 
^'  It's  just  one  degree  better  than  a  hand-quern— 
it  canna  grind  a  bickerft^  of  meal  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour."     The  Pirate,  i.  265. 

For  they  'at  hae  a  gueed  peat-stack—* 

I  think  hae  nae  great  pingle, 
Wi*  a  brown  bickerft^  to  quaff- 
Afore  a  bleezin'  ingle. 

W,  Beattufs  Tales,  p.  37. 
BICKERIN',  s.  Indelicate  toying,  Dumfr. ;  So- 
genin  synon.,  Fife. 

Thia  may  be  from  the  v.  to  Bicker,  as  conveying  the 
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idea  of  struggling.  But  it  has  most  probably  had  a 
common  origin  with  the  term  immediately  following. 
BICKER-RAID,  s.  The  name  given  to  an  in- 
decent froiick  which  formerly  prevailed  in  har- 
vest, after  the  labourers  had  finished  dinner.  A 
young  man,  laying  hold  of  a  girl,  threw  her 
down,  and  the  rest  covered  them  with  their  emp- 
ty bickers ;  Roxb. 

In  forming  a  Border  compound,  it  was  abundantly 
natural  to  conjoin  this  with  the  term  Raid, 

The  custom  is  now  extinct.  But  I  am  informed 
that,  within  these  thirty  years,  a  clergyman,  in  fencing 
the  tables  at  a  sacrament,  debarred  all  who  had  been 
guilty  oi  engaging  in  the  Bicker^raid  in  hairst, 

BY-COMING,  8.     The  act  of  passing  by  or 

through  a  place,  S. 

**  He  had  gottin  in  Paris  at  his  by^condng  Bodin 
his  method  of  historic  quhilk  he  read  ower  fim  selff 
thryse  or  four  t3naies  that  quarter."   Melvill's  Diary, 
Life  of  A.  Melville,  i.  429- 
BY  COMMON,  adv.     Out  of  the  ordinary  line, 

by  signifying  beyond,  S. 

"  They  were  represented  to  me  as  lads  by  common 
in  capacity."  •  Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  253. 
By-Common,  adj.     Singular,  Ayrs. 

*'  Though  he  was  then  but  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
hejwas  a  by-common  stripling  in  capacity  and  sense." 
R.  Gilhaize,  iii.  115. 
BIDDABLE,  adj.   Obedient,  pliable  in  temper. 

A  biddable  bairtiy  a  child  that  cheerfully  aoes 

what  is  desired  or  enjoined ;  S.  from  the  E.  v, 

bidj  to  command. 
BiDDABLENEss,  8,     Disposition  to  obey,  compli- 
ant temper,  S. 
BiDBABLiE,  adv.     Obediently. 
To  BIDE,  Byde,  v.  a.     1.  To  await.]     Inserl 

as  sense 
2.  To  wait,  as  apparently  implying  the  idea  of 

defiance. 

'^  Monro  sends  out  rickmaster  Forbes  with  good 
horsemen  and  24  musketeers,  to  bring  back  thir 
goods  out  of  Auchindown  frae  the  robber  thereof; 
but  John  Dugar  stoutly  bade  them,  and  defended  his 
prey  manfully."  Spalding,  i.  234. 
To  Bide,  or  Byd  at,  v,  n.  To  persist,  to  aUde  by. 

— "  I  oblysB  my  self  be  this  my  hand-wryte,  with 
the  grace  of  God,  to  preif  him  ane  heretyke  be 
Goddis  worde,  conforme  to  the  doctryne,  jugement 
and  understandyng  of  the  maist  anceant  and  godlie 
wryttaris — gif  he  will  saye  and  byd  ati  that  the  mess 
is  ydolatrie."  Corsraguell  to  Willok,  Keith's  Hist. 
App.  p.  195,  196. 

It  js  also  used  tictively. 

"  All  thys — I  half  wryttin,  not  believand  hot  ye 
wald  half  bidden  att  the  jugement  of  the  anceant 
doctouris."     Ibid.  p.  198. 
To  Byde  be,  or  Jy,  v,  a.     To  adhere  to ;  as,  rU 

no  bide  be  tfuU  agreemejii,  S. ;  the  same  with 

Byde  at 

^'  I  nevir  sayd  I  wold  byde  be  the  Doctouris  con- 
trare  to  the  scripture. — ^Bot  I  am  contentit  to  be 
jugit  be  the  scripture  truelie  understand;  for  I 
know  the  holie  Goist  and  the  scripture  are  not  con- 
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trare  one  to  the  uther/'    Willok^  Lett  to  Corsra^ 
guell,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  198. 

''  The  burgh  of  Aberdeen  biding  bvthe  king  more 
stoutly  than  wisely,  and  hearing  daily  of  great  pre- 
parations making  in  the  souths  began  to  look  to  them- 
selvesj  and  to  use  all  possible  means  for  their  de- 
fence." Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  102. 
To  Byde  knawlege,  to  bear  investigation  ;  an 

old  forensic  term.     V.  Knawlege. 
Bide,  s.    Applied  to  what  one  endures.    A  terri- 
ble bide,  pam  so  acute  as  scarcely  to  be  tolera- 
ble, Loth. 
Bydings,  s.  pi     Evil  endured,  what  one  has  to 
suffer,  Ang. 

My  fae  let  never  be  sae  hard  bestead ; 
Or  forc'd  to  byde  the  bydings  that  I  baid. 

Ross's  Helenare,  p.  87. 
That  is,  ''to  endure  the' hardships  that  I  have  en- 
dured." 

BIEYFIR,  s.  The  designation  given  to  the 
double  portion  of  meat  formerly  allotted,  by  a 
chief,  to  his  GaUoglach  or  armour-bearer,  in 
the  Western  Islands. 

''  The  measure  of  meat  usually  given  him,  is  call'd 
to  tkis  day  Bieyjir,  that  is,  a  man's  portion ;  mean- 
ing thereby  an  extraordinary  man,  whose  strength 
and  courage  distinguished  him  from  the  common 
sort."     Martin's  West  Isl.  p.  104. 

Gael,  biadh  meat,  food,  and^ear  a  man. 

BIEYTAT,  8.     The  name  gjiven  to  die  food 

served  up  to  strangers,  taken  immediately  after 

being  at  sea.  West.  Islands. 

— "  When  any  strangers — ^resort  thither,  the  na^ 
tives,  immediately  afler  their  landing,  oblige  them 
to  eat,  even  though  they  should  have  liberally  eat 
and  drunk  but  an  hour  before  their  landing  iJiere. 
And  this  meal  they  call  Bieyia'v,  i.  e.  ocean  meat,  for 
they  presume  that  the  sharp  air  of  the  ocean — must 
needs  give  them  a  good  appetite."  Martin's  West. 
Isl.  p.  95. 

Notwithstanding  the  resemblance  to  Bteyjtr,  most 
probably  of  Scandinavian  origin;  c^.bciUhav  irovsi  Isl. 
belt  esca,  food,  and  haf,  Dan.  hav,  mare,  the  sea ;  as 
rightly  rendered  by  Martin. 
BIELD,  s.     Shelter.     V.  Beild. 
Bfely,  adj.   Affording  shelter.  Gall.,  iorBkldy, 

The  sun,  more  potent,  temperates  the  clouds. 

An*  Spring  peeps  cautious  on  the  biely  braes. 
Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  17^.     V.  Beildy. 
To  BIELD,  V.  a.     To  protest,  S.     V.  Beild. 
BIER,  s,     Expl.  as  signifying  twenty  threads  in 

the  breadth  of  a  web.     V.  Porter. 

"  Also  another  coarse  coloured  tliread,  through 
every  two  hundred  threads, — so  as  to  distinguish 
the  number  of  iier*  or  scores  of  threads  in  the  breadth 
of  the  said  cloth."     Maxw.  Sel.  Trans,  p.  398. 
BIERLY,  ad).     Big,  S.B. 

His  cousin  was  a  bierly  swank, 
A  derf  young  man,  hecht  Rob. — 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner^ s  Misc.  Poet.  p.  128. 

This   seems  merely  the  local  pronunciation  of 
Burly,  q.  v. 
To  BIETLE,  Beetle,  v.  n.     1.  To  amend,  to 

grow  better;  applied  to  the  state  of  one'^s  health, 
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2.  To  recover ;  applied  to  the  vegetable  kingdom^ 

when  its  products  have  been  in  a  state  of  decay ; 

as,  **  The  crap's  beeiHrC  now,''  ibid. 

Evidently  a  dimin.  from  A.  S.  beol-ian,  bet^an,  con- 
valescere,  melius  habere,  or  some  synon.  northern  r. 
formed  by  means  of  that  termination,  which  at  times 
expresses  continuation.     V.  the  letter  L. 
BY-SHOT,  s.     One  who  is  set  aside  for  an  old 

maid,  Buchan. 

On  Fastren's  Een,  bannocks  being  baked  of  the 
eggs,  which  have  been  previously  dropped,  into  a 
glass  amongst  water,  for  divining  the  weird  of  the 
individual  to  whom  each  egg  is  appropriated ;  she 
who  undertakes  to  bake  them,  whatever  provocation 
she  may  receive,  must  remain  speechless  during  the 
whole  operation.  *'  If  she  cannot  restrain  her  lo- 
quacity, she  is  in  danger  of  bearing  the  reproach  of  a 
by-skot,  i.  e.  a  hopeless  maid ;"  q.  one  shoi  or  pushed 
side.  V.  Tarras's  Poems,  p.  72,  N. 
To  BIG,  Byg,  ©.  a.  To  build.]  L.  7,  for  6^  r.  A^. 
BiGGiT,  part  pa.     Built.]     Add; 

This  term,  as  applied  to  tne  body  of  man  or  beast, 
respects  growth;    fveill  biggit,   well-grown,   lusty. 
"  The  man  was  well  bigged,  of  a  large,  fair  and  good 
manly  countenance."    Ja.  Melvill's  MS.  Mem.  p.  54» 
Biggit  wa^s,  buildings,  houses,  S. 

"  I  can  do  what  would  freeze  the  blood  o'  them 
that  is  bred  in  biggit  tva's  for  naething  but  to  bind 
bairns  heads,  and  to  hap  them  in  the  cradle."    Guy 
Mannering,  iii.  150. 
To  Big,  v.  n.    To  build  a  nest.    This  use  of  the 

term  is  universal  in  S. 

The  gray  swallow  bigs  i*  the  cot-house  wa'. 

Remains  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  110. 

There's  a  sour  crab  grows  at  our  barn  wa' ; 

—And  the  birds  winna  big  in't  nor  sing  in't  ava. 

Ibid.^.  118. 

It  is  used  actively,  however,  and  with  the  *.  in  the 
same  sense,  in  Sw.  Bygga  bo,  to  build  or  make  a 
nest.     Dan.  bygger  reede,  id. 
To  Big  round  one,  to  surround,  Aberd. 
To  Bio  upon,  v.  a.     To  fall  upon,  to  attack, 

Aberd. ;    perhaps  from  the  idea  of  the   ap» 

proac^hes  made  by  a  besieging  enemy. 
BIG,  Bigg,  s.     Barley.]     Add; 

This  term  being  used  in  Orkney,  it  has  most  pro- 
bably come  to  us  from  Scandinavia.  Isl.  bigg,  bygg 
hordeum ;  Dan.  byg,  Su.G.  biugg,  id.  The  word  is 
also  used  in  Cumberland. 

Rudbeck  thinks  that  this  name  had  been  given  to 
barley  from  big,  grandis>  the  grain  being  larger  than 
that  of  oats.     V.  Chester  Bear. 

BY-GAIN.  In  the  by-gain,  1.  Literally,  in  pass- 
ing, in  going  Jry,  Aberd. 

2.  Incidentally,  ibid. 

BY-GANES,  8,  pi.     1.  Offences,  &c.]     Add; 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  proverbially ;  IM   » 

by-ganes  be  by-ganes,  let  past  offences  be  forgotten  : 

praeterita  praetereantur,  S. 

BY-GATE,  Bygkt,  8.    A  by-way,  S. 

"  He  neuer  ansueris  to  that  quhilk  wad  demandit 

of  him :  bot  euer  seikand  refugis  and  bygets,  castis 

in  mony  other  maters  by  it  quhilk  is  in  question,  to 

distrack  the  readars  intentioun  and  spreit,  that  he 
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neuer  perceaue  it  quhilk  is  in  controversies  norquhou 
slaulie  he  ansueris  thairto."  J.  Tyrie's  Refutation  of 
Knox's  Ansver,  Pref.  7» 

Aff  to  the  Craigs,  the  hale  forenoon^ 
By  a'  the  hye-gates  round  and  rounds 
Crowds  afler  crowds  were  flocking  down. 

Mayn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  31. 
BIG-COAT,  a  great  coat,  S. 
BIGGIE,  Biggin,  s.    A  linen  cap,  Ayrs. 

*'  Biggie,  or  Biggin,  a  linen  cap."  Gl.  Survey  C. 
oi  AjT,  p.  690.    Biggie  is  used  in  Lanarks. 

The  writer  properly  derives  it  from  Fr.  beguin, 

V.  BiGONET. 

BIGHT,  s.     1.  A  loop  upon  a  rope.  Loth. 
2.  The  inclination  of  a  bay,  ibid, 

T^ut.  bigk-en,  pandari^  incurvari,  flecti.  IsL  bugt, 
curvatura,  sinus.     V.  Bought. 

BY-HOURS,  s.  pi    Time  not  allotted  to  regular 

work,  S.  ^ 

"  In  the  upper  district  an  apparently  economical 
mode  was  chosen^  of  letting  the  upholding  Qof  the 
roads3  to  small  occupiers  of  lands  upon  the  road 
sides ;  who^  it  was  thpught^  might  give  the  neces-> 
sary  repairs  at  by-kours.  These  by-hours,  however, 
seldom  occurred."     Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  212,  215. 

BIGLIE,  BiGLY,  adj.     Pleasant,  delightful ;  at 
times  applied  to  situation,  Ettr.  For. 
She  has  ta'en  her  to  her  bigly  hour. 
As  fast  as  she  could  fare. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii«  11. 
Isl.  byggileg'r  habitabilis,  from  bygg-ia,  aedificare. 

BIGLIE,  adj.     Rather  large,  Ettr.  For. 

This  must  be  viewed  as  a  different  word  from  the 
former,  and  as  denved  from  Big,  large,  q.  big-Uke, 
from  the  appearance  of  largeness. 
BY-GOING,  8.     The  act  of  passing. 

'^  In  our  by-gmng,  being  within  distance  of  cannon 
to  the  towne,  we  were  saluted  with  cannon,  hagbuts 
of  crocke,  and  with  musket."  Monro's  Exp.  P.  ii.  p.  1 5. 

Teut.  bygaen  signifies  to  approach,  to  come  near ; 
veur^by-gaen,  to  pass  by. 

BIGONET,  s.     A  linen  cap  or  coif.]    Add; 

I  would  rather  derive  the  term  from  Fr.  beguine, 
also  6^ftieii€^^e,anunof  acertain  order  in  Flanders;  as 
denoting  a  resemblance  to  the  head-dress.  V.  Biggie. 
BYILYEIT,  part.  pa.     Boiled. 

**  Item,  to  my  Ladie  and  hir  servandis  daylie,— - 
ij  byilyeit  pulterie>  ij  caponis  rosted,"  &c.  Chalmers's 
Mary,  i.  178.  - 

BIKE,  Byke,  s.     1.  A  building.]     Add ; 

5.  A  valuable  collection  of  whatever  kind,  when 
acquired  without  labour  or  beyond  expectation. 
Thus,  when  one  has  got  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  or  other  moveables,  by  the  death  of 
another,  especially  if  this  was  not  looked  for, 
it  is  said  ;  He  has  gotten^  orjund,  agtide  biJce^ 
Tweedd. ;  evidently  in  allusion  to  the  finding  of 
a  wild  hive. 

This  corresponds  to  the  S.  designation,  when  fully 
expressed,  a  bee-byke;  as  it  is  given  by  Doug.  2S9,  b.  1 6. 
If  and  not  in  all  that  feild — ^ane  be  bike. 

6.  It  IS  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  S.  B.  only  de- 
notmg  trifles. 
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'^  Beik,'^«x\y  hidden  collection  of  small  matters." 
Gl.  Surv.  Nairn  and  Moray. 

Bike  is  still  used  with  respect  to  what  are  called 
fvild  bees,  denoting  a  hive  in  the  earth,  the  term  skep 
being  appropriated  to  those  that  are  domesticated. 

To  Bike,  v.  n.    To  hive,  to  gather  together  like 
bees.  South  of  S. 

•— 'Tis  weel  kend  by  mony  a  ane. 

The  lads  about  me  Uket, 
In  wedlock's  band  wad  laid  their  skin 
To  mine  whene'er  I  liket. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  16,  17- 
Byking,  s.    a  hive,  a  swarm  ;  synon.  with  Bike^ 
Byke^  Ettr.  For. 

'^  We  haena  cheer  for  oursels,  let  abe  for  a  byking 
o'  English  lords  and  squires."   Perils  of  Man,  i.  57* 
Bykynis,  s. 

'^  Viij  bykynis  the  price  of  the  pece  iij  d.;"  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1 544,  V.  1 9.     Bodkins  ?     V.  Boiken. 
BYKNYF,  Byknife,  s. 

"  Thre  new  byknyffis -"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541. 
Our  to  this  bischop  now  is  he  gane ; 
His  letter  of  tak  hes  with  him  tane ; 
Sayand  ye  man  be  gude,  my  lord.— 
This  angle  noble  in  my  neife 
Vnto  yoiur  lordschip  I  will  gife. 
To  cause  you  to  renew  my  tackis.-— 
The  angle  noble  first  he  tuike. 
And  syne  the  letters  for  to  luike : 
With  that  his  byknife  furth  hes  tane. 
And  maid  him  twentie  tackis  of  ane. 

Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  323. 
*'  That  Schir  Johne — content  &  paye — to  the  said 
William  Henrisone  for — xviij  d.  tane  furthe  of  his 
purss,  a  byknyfvi  d."  &c.  Act.  Audit.  A.  1478,  p.  82. 
It  had  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  signify  a 
house-knife,  one  for  domiciliary  uses,  fi:om  A.  S.  bye 
habitatio,  and  cnif  ctdter.     And  the  common  use  of 
the  term  seems  to  confirm  this  idea,  as  it  denotes  "  a 
knife  not  laid  up  among  the  rest,  but  left  for  com- 
mon use  in  some  accessible  place,"  Aberd.    It  may, 
however,  signify  a  knife  lying  by  one,  or  at  hand. 
BILCH,  (gutt.)    1.  A  lusty  person.    V.  Belch. 
2.  It  has  a  meaning  directly  the  reverse,  in  Sel- 
kirks.  denoting  **  a  little,  crooked,  insignificant 
person.*" 

This  seems  analogous  to  the  first  sense  of  Belch, 
as  signifying  a  monster. 

To  BILCH,  (ch  soft)  v.  n.     To  limp,  to  halt, 
Tweedd.  Roxb. ;  synon.  Hilch. 
The  only  term  that  might  be  viewed  as  having 
afiinity,  is  Teut  bulck-en,  inclinare  se;  or  Isl  by  It- a 
volutare,  bilUa  casus,  lapsus. 
BiLCHER,  8.     One  who  halts,  ibid. 
BILDER,  8.    A  scab,  Ang. 

Evidently  allied  to  A.  S.  byle,  carbunculus ;  Teut. 
buyle,  id.  buyl-en  extuberare.  But  it  more  nearly  re- 
sembles the  Su.G.  synonyme  bolda  or  boeld,  ulcus,  bu- 
bo, which  Ihre  deduces  from  Isl.  bolga,  intumescere. 
BILEDAME,  8.    A  great-grandmother. 

The  last  caice. 

As  my  biledame  old  Gurgunnald  told  me, 
I  allege  non  vthir  auctorit6. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  v.  902. 
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This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  £.  beldam,  from 
belle  dame,  -which^  Dr.  Johnson  says^  "  in  old  Fr.  sig- 
nified probably  an  old  woman/'    But  it  seems  more 
probable^  that  it  was  an  honourable  title  of  consan- 
guinity ;  and  that  as  E.  grandam  denotes  a  grand- 
mother^ in  O.  Fr.,  grande-dame  had  the  same  sense 
in  common  with  grande-mere  ;  and  that  the  next  de- 
gree backwards  was  belle-dame,  a  great-grandmother. 
That  this  is  its  signification,  in  the  passage  quoted, 
will  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  For  it  is  previously  said ; 
I  reid  not  this  in  story  autentyfe ; 
I  did  it  leir  at  ane  full  auld  wyfe. 
My  gritgraundame,  men  called  her  Gurgunnald. 

Ibid.  V.  628. 
Beldam  seems  to  have  had  a  common  fate  with 
Luckie,  which  as  well  as  Luckie-mhinie,  still  signifies 
a  grandmother,  although  transferred  to  an  old  wo- 
man, and  oflen  used  disrespectfully. 
To  B  YLEPE,  V,  a.     To  cover,  as  a  stallion  does 
a  mare. 
— Twa  steme  stedis  therein  yokit  yfere, 
Cummyn  of  the  kynd  of  heuinlye  hors  were, 
Quhilk  Circe  crafty  and  ingenyus, — 
Be  ane  quent  way  fra  hir  awin  fader  staw, 
Makand  his  stedes  bylepe  meris  vnknaw, — 
Syc  maner  hors  engendrit  of  bastard  kynd. 

Doug.  Virg.  215, 1.  37. 
A.  S.  behleap^an  insilire ;  Su.G.  loep^a,  Teut.  loop- 
en,  catulire ;  Germ,  belauff-eti,  id. 
BILES,  Bylis,^.  a  sort  of  game  for  fpur  persons. 
"  1  had  the  honour,  said  Randolph  to  Cecil,  to 
play  a  party  at  a  game  called  the  Bills,  my  mistress 
Beton  LMary  Betpn,  the  maid  of  honour]  and  I, 
against  the  Queen  and  my  lord  Damley,  the  women 
to  have  the  winnings."   Chalm.  Life  of  Mary,  i.  133. 

"  Sic  playis  wnlefuU,  &  speciallie  cartis,  dyiss,  ta- 
billis,  goif,  kylis,  bi/lis,  &  sic  wther  playis."  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1565,  V.  26. 

This  se^ems  to  have  been  the  game  of  billiards ; 
Fr.  bilk  signifying  a  small  bowl  or  billiard  ball. 
This  has  been  traced  to  Lat.  plla. 
BILF,  s. 

"  What  think  ye  o*  yoursels,  ye  coaartly  hashes, 
lyin'  up  there  sookin'  the  grey-bairds,  an'  nursin' 
thae  muckle  bilfs  o'  kytes  o'  yours  ?"  Saint  Patrick, 
iii.  265.  V.  Belch,  Bilch. 
BILF,  s.  A  blunt  stroke,  Ayrs,  Lanarks. ;  Beff*^ 
Bqff\  synon. 

*'  She  gave  a  pawkie  look  at  the  stripling,  and— 
hit  the  gilly  a  bilf  on  the  back,  saying  it  was  a  ne'er- 
do-weel  trade  he  had  ta'en  up."    R.  Gilhaize,  i.  70. 
BILGET,  s.     A  projection  for  the  support  of  a 
shelf,  or  any  thing  else,  Aberd. 
Tuet.  bulget,  bulga  ;  O.  Goth,  bulg-ia,  to  swell  out. 

To  BILL,  V,  a.     L  To  register,  to  record. 
In  Booke  of  Lyfe,  there  shall 
I  see  me  billed. 
Auilior's  Meditation,  Forbes* s  Eubulus,  p.  1 66. 
2.  To  give  a  legal  information  against,  to  indict, 
apparently  synon.  with  Delate^  DikUe. 
"  That  the  wardanis  of  the  mercheis  foiranent 
England  tak>  diligent  inquisitioun  quhat  Inglismen 
occupiis  ony  Scottis  grund  in  pasturage  or  tillage ; 
And  thai  bill  the  personis  offendouris  in  that  behalff 
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aganis  the  treateis,"  &q.    Acts  Ja.  VI.   1587,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  465. 

Johns,  mentions  the  v.  to  bill,  as  a  cant  word,  sig- 
nifying'^ to  publish  by  an  advertisement  j"  and  just- 
ly views  it  as  formed  from  the  noun. 

BILL,  s.    A  bull  (taurus),  S. 

He  views  the  warsle,  laughing  wi'  himsel 

At  seeing  auld  brawny  glo wr,  and  shake  hi s  nools ;    ^ 

•—Dares  him  in  fight  'gainst  any  fremmit  bill. 

Davidson's  Poems,  p.  45. 
This  is  evidently  a  corruption.  Johns,  derives  the 
£.  term  from  Belg.  boUe,  id.  This  Junius,  in  his 
usual  way,  traces  to  Gr.  fioXn,  ictus,  a  stroke,  because 
this  animal  strikes  with  his  horns.  Wachter  more 
properly  refers  to  Germ.  bdUen  mugire,  to  bellow^ 
The  v.  appears  more  in  an  original  form,  in  Sw. 
boeUa,  Isl.  bauUa,  id.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  proof 
that  this  is  the  root,  that  in  Isl.  not  only  does  baula 
signify  a  cow,  (denominated,  according  to  G.  Andr. 
frpm  Its  lowing,  p.  S5,)  but  bauU,  a  bull,  Haldorson. 
In  some  instances,  the  name  of  a  male  animal,  in 
one  language,  would  seem  to  be  transferred  to  the 
female,  in  another.  But  even  where  this  appears  to 
be  tlie  case,  upon  due  examination  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  word  which  was  used, 
in  the  more  ancient  language,  in  a  masculine  sense. 
Thus,  it  might  seem  that  we  borrow  our  name  for  a 
hen,  from  that  which  signifies  a  cock  in  the  Teut. ; 
and  that  the  term  m^ire  is  the  same  that  in  Germ.  de« 
notes  a  horse.  But  Teut.  han  or  kaen  a  cock,  as- 
suming a  feminine  termination,  appears  as  hanne, 
gallina,  whence  our  ken.  Germ,  mar  a  horse,  chan- 
ged into  maere,  signifies  equa,  our  mare.  I  do  not, 
however,  recollect  any  instance  of  the  name  of  the 
female  being  transferred,  in  a  more  modem  language, 
to  the  male. 

To  BILLY,  V.  n.     To  low,  Galloway. 
Ilk  cuddoch,  billying  o'er  the  green. 
Against  auld  crummy  ran. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  49* 
This  is  merely  a  corr.  of  E.  beUotv. 
BILLIE,  Billy,  s.     6.  Used  as  denoting  bro- 
therhood in  arms,  &c.]     Jdd ; 
O  were  your  son  a  lad  like  mine. 

And  leam'd  some  books  that  he  could  read. 
They  might  hae  been  twae  brethren  bauld. 

And  they  might  hae  bragged  the  border  side. 
But  your  son's  a  lad,  and  he  is  but  bad ; 

And  billie  to  my  son  he  canna  be. — Old  Song. 
7.  A  young  man,  a  young  fellow,  &c.]     Add  ; 
Where'er  they  come,  aff  flees  liie  thrang 
O'  country  billies. — 

.   Mayn^s  SiUer  Gun,  p.  73. 
Billy  bentie,  a  smart  roguish  boy ;  used  either 
in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  *^  Weel,  weel, 
J?i%  benty,  Vse  mind  you  for  that,^  S. 
Billie  is  evidently  equivalent  to  boy.    V.  the  term, 
sense  8.    The  only  word  resembling  bentie  is  A.  S. 
beniith,  "  that  hath  obtained  his  desire,"  Somner. 
Deprecabilis,  Lye,  easy  to  be  entreated :  from  betie, 
a  request  or  boon,  and  tilk-ian,  ge-tith-ian,  to  grant> 
q.  '*  one  who  obtains  what  he  asks."     I  have  indeed 
always  heard  the  term  used  in  a  kindly  way. 
Billyhood,  s.    Brotherhood,  South  of  S. 
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*'  Any  man  will  stand  py  me  when  I  am  in  te  right, 
put  wit  a  prother  I  must  always  pe  in  te  right'* — 

''  Man/'  quo'  I,  ''  thaf  s  a  stretch  of  biUyhood  that 
I  was  never  up  to  afore."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  3 1 . 

BILLY  BLYNDE,  Billy  blin,  s.  1.  The  de- 
signation ^ven  to  Brownie,  or  the  lubber  fiend, 
in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  S. 
The  BiUy  BHn'  there  outspake  he, 
As  he  stood  by  the  fair  ladie ; 
"  The  bonnie  May  is  tired  wi'  riding ;" 
Gaur'd  her  sit  down  ere  she  was  bidden. 
Old  Ballad,  Remains  ofNitksdale  Song,  p.  212. 
For  other  examples  of  this  use  of  the  term,  V.  Bel- 
ly-blind. 
9.  Blind-manVbuff. 

In  addition  to  what  is  given  under  Belly-blind, 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  term  as  applied  to 
this  game,  it  may  be  observed  that  not  only  bael,  but 
belia,  is  used  in  Isl.  to  denote  a  cow  )  and  that  belfi 
signifies  boatus,  and  beUa  boare.     V.  Haldorson. 

When  that  article  was  written,  I  threw  it  out  mere- 
ly as  a  conjecture,  that  Blind-man's-buff  might  have 
been  one  of  the  games  anciently  played  at  the  time 
of  Yule,  On  further  examination,  1  find  that  Rud- 
beck  not  only  asserts  that  this  sport  is  still  univer- 
gaily  used  among  the  Northern  nations  at  the  time 
of  Christinas,  but  supposes  that  it  was  transmitted 
from  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  For  he  views  him  as 
pointed  out  by  the  name  Bocke,  and  considers  the 
hoodwinking,  &c.  in  this  game  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies.     Atlant.  ii.  S06. 

As  originally  tbe^skin  of  an  animal  was  worn  by 
him  who  sustained  the  principal  character,  perhaps 
the  sport  might,  in  our  country,  be  denominated  from 
his  supposed  resemblance  to  Brownie,  who  is  always 
represented  as  having  a  rough  appearance,  and  as 
being  covered  with  hair.     V.  Blind  Harie. 

Billyblikdee,  ^.  1.  The  person  who  hoodwinks 
another  in  the  play  of  Blindman^s  Buff,  S.  A. 

S.  Metaph.  used  for  a  blind  or  imposition. 

'^  Ay  weel  I  wat  that's  little  short  of  a  hiUyhlinder, 

— ^An  a'  tales  be  true,  yours  is  nae  lie."     Perils  of 

Man,  iii.  387* 

BILSH9  *.  1.  A  short,  plump,  and  thriving  per- 
son or  animal ;  as  ^^  a  bilsh  6*  a  callan,^  a  thick- 
set boy ;  Lanarks.  Roxb. 
"  I  remember  of  it,  but  cannot  tell  what  year  it 

was,  for  I  was  but  a  little  bihh  o*  a  callan  then." 

Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  1823,  p.  31 6. 
S.  Pilch  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

2.  A  little  waddling  fellow,  Ettr.  For. 

BiLSHiE,  od^'.    Short,  plump,  and  thriving,  ibid. 
To  BILT,  V.  n.     To  go  lame,  to  limp ;  also  to 

walk  with  crutches,  Roxb. 
Bilt,  s,     a  limp,  ibid. 

Bxltin\  part,  pr,  -  Limping,  as  biUifi'  awd ; 
synon.  LUiin\     S.  O. 

Isl.  bUlt-a,  volutare,  prolabi,inverti;  G.  Andr.p.29- 
BILT,  s.     A  blow,  Ayrs.  Gl.  Picken. 
BILTIE,  ad^.     Thick  and  clubbish,  Lanarks. 
BiLTiNESs,  s.      Clubbishness,  clumsiness,  ibid. 

V.  BULTY. 

To  BIM,  V.  n.    To  hum,  Renfr. ;  a  variety  of 
Bum,  q.  V. 
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BiM,  s.     The  act  of  buzzing,  ibid. 
BiMMER,  9.     That  which  hums,  ibid. 
To  BIN,  V.  w.   To  move  with  velocity  and  noise; 
as,  "  He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  bin,'"  i.  e.  move 
his  feet,  Fife ;  synon.  Binner. 
Allied  perhaps  to  IsL  bdn^a  expedire,negotiiun  pro- 
movere,  beinaferd,  iter  adjuvare,  dirigere,  (whence 
6etnndirectus,alsoproficuus);  unless  it  should  rather 
be  traced  to  Isl.  and  Alem.  bein  crus,  which  Ihre   " 
deduces  from  Gr.  Zeuv^tt,  gradior,  the  legs  being  the' 
instruments  of  walking. 

BIN,  a  sort  of  imprecation ;  as,  ^^  Bin  thae  biting 
clegs  ;^  used  when  one  is  harassed  by  horse- 
flies, Perths. 

Apparently,  "  Sorrow  be  in,"  or  some  term  of  a 
simik^  signification. 
BIN,  s.     Key,  humour,  Aberd* 

I  hope  it's  nae  a  sin 
Sometimes  to  tirl  a  merry  pin — 
Whan  fowks  are  in  a  laughin  bin 
For  sang  or  fable. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  i  83. 
This  seems  the  same  with  Bind,  q.  v. 
BIND,  9.     1.  Dimension,  size.]     Add ; 
4.  Used  in  reference  to  morals. 

Sail  non  be  so,-^uhilk  bene  of  cursit  bind. 
First  Psalme,  Alex.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  I. 
V.  the  preceding  word. 
BIND-POCK,  s.     A  niggard. 

"  The  Scots  call  a  niggardly  man,  a  bind  poke. 
KeUy,  p.  219. 

This  term  is  now  apparently  obsolete. 
BINDWEED,  s.     Ragwort,  S. 

"  Some  of  the  prevailing  weeds  in  meadows  and 
grass  lands  are, — rag-wort,or6t«J-«?^eJ,  senecio  jaco- 
bea,"  &c.  Wilson's  RenfVews.  p.  136.  V.  Bunwede. 

BINDWOOD,  *.     Ivy.]     Add; 

Common  honeysuckle,  or  woodbine,  is  in  Isl.  de- 
nominated beinwid,  Ossea  pericliminis  species,  Verel. 
Sw.  beenwed,  Linn.  Flor.  Suec.  No.  138.  From  the 
Lat.  ofRcinal,  as  well  as  from  the  Isl.  and  Sw.  names, 
it  seems  to  have  received  its  denomination,  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  for  a  different  reason  from  that 
suggested  above.  For  beinwid  is  literally  bane-wood; 
and  ossea  has  the  same  allusion.  The  name  must 
therefore  have  been  imposed  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  the  wood,  which,  as  Linn,  observes,  renders 
it  very  acceptable  to  turners,  and  to  butchers  for 
small  broches.  G.  Andr.  expl.  beinwide,  carpinus, 
lignum  durum,  q.  os ;  p.  26. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  bind  is  the  usual 
provincial  term  in  £.  for  the  tendrils  of  a  plant ;  as, 
the  Strawberry-6«W,  the  Hop-bind,  &c.  Dr.  Johns, 
mistakes  the  sense  of  Bind,  when  he  defines  it  "  a 
species  of  hops."  Phillips  more  accurately  says,  "  A 
country- word  for  a  stalk  of  hops." 

The  same  anti-magical  virtue  is  ascribed  to  this 
plant  in  Sutherland  and  its  vicinity,  as  to  the  JRoun- 
tree  or  IVIountain-ash  in  other  parts  of  Scotland. 
Those,  who  are  afraid  of  having  the  milk  of  their 
cows  taken  away  from  them  by  the  wyss  women  of 
their  neighbourhood,  twist  a  collar  of  ivy,  and  put 
it  round  the  neck  of  each  of  their  cows.  Then,  they 
are  persuaded,  they  may  allow  them  to  go  abroad 
to  the  pasture  without  any  risk. 
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Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  first  whoever  set  a  gar- 
land on  his  own  head  was  B€u:chus,  and  that  the 
same  was  made  of  ivie ;  but  that  afterwards,  those 
who  sacrificed  to  the  gods  not  only  wore  chaplets 
themselves,  but  also  adorned  with  these  the  heads 
of  the  beasts  which  were  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice. 
Hist  Lib.  xvi.  ch.  4.  Elsewhere  he  says,  that,  in  the 
solemnities  of  Bacchus,  the  people  of  Thrace,  even 
down  to  his  time,  adorned  the  heads  of  their  lances, 
pikes,  and  javelins,  and  even  their  morions  and  tar- 
gets, with  ivy.  Ibid.  c.  34.  In  the  LiberaUa,  or  or- 
gies of  Bacchus  at  Rome,  there  were  certain  old  wo- 
men who,  crowned  with  ivy,  sat  in  company  with 
his  priests,  and  invited  passengers  to  purchase  hy- 
dromel  from  them,  for  a  libation  in  honour  of  the 
god.  V.  Montfaucon  Antiq.  ii.  231.  Could  we  sup- 
pose that  the  god  of  wine  was  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  which  the  learned  Wormius  mentions,  that  his 
favourite  beverage,  if  it  has  been  mixed  with  water, 
when  put  into  a  vessel  made  of  ivy,  nobly  scorns 
the  mean  alliance,  and  throws  off  the  inferior  liquid ; 
we  might  see  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  giving  more 
honour  to  this  plant  than  to  any  other.  V.  Mus. 
Wormian,  p.  171. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  from  a  very  early  period, 
this  plant  had  been  consecrated  to  superstitious  uses. 
There  is,  however,  sometimes  an  analogy  between  a 
particular  superstition,  and  the  physical  virtue  as- 
cribed to  the  object.  Something  of  this  kind  may 
be  observed  here.  As  the  woodbine  is  viewed  as  a 
charm  for  preserving  milk,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  Lat.  name  hedera  was  given  to  this  plant  from 
hceduSj  a  kid,  '^  for  it  muUipHeth  milke,  in  goates  that 
eate  thereof,  and  with  that  milke  kids  be  fed  and 
nourished."  Batman  vppon  Bartholome,  Lib.  xvii. 
c.  5S. 

To  BiNG,  t>.  a.  1.  To  put  into  a  heap,  S. 
The  hairst  was  ower,  the  barnyard  fill'd. 
The  'tatoes  bing'd,  the  mart  was  kill'd,  &c. 

Blacktv.  Mag.  Dec.  182^ 
2.  Denoting  the  accumulation  of  money. 
Singin  upo'  the  verdant  plain,*- 
Ye'll  bing  up  siller  o'  yir  ain. 

Tartds's  Poems,  p.  48. 
ToBINK,7;.fl.  To  press  down.]  ^dei  to  etymon; 
Or  it  may  be  a  frequentative  from  A.  S.  bend-^n, 
to  bend. 

To  BiNK,  V.  n.  To  bend,  to  bow  down,  to  cour- 
tesy, leaning  forward  in  an  awkward  manner, 
Loth. 
BiNK,  s.  The  act  of  bending  down.  A  horse 
is  said  to  give  a  binTcj  when  he  makes  a  false 
step  in  conseqnence  of  the  bending  of  one  of 
the  joints.     To  flay  Mnk,  to  yield.  Loth. 

BINK,  1.  2.     A  wooden  frame,  &c.]     Add; 

*^  He  has  mair  sense  than  to  ca'  ony  thing  about 
the  bigging  his  ain,  fra  the  roofbree  down  to  a  crac- 
kit  trencher  on  the  bink"     Antiquary,  ii.  281. 

In  this  sense  perhaps  we  are  to  understand  the 
following  words : — 

*'  Ane  veschell  bynk,  the  price  viij  sh."  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1545,  V.  19.  i.  e.  a  frame  for  holding  vessels. 
S.  The  long  seat  beside  thefire  in  a  country-house, 

S.  B. 
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A  turff  lay  beekin  yont  the  bink 

To  toast  his  frosty  taes.      Tarras's  Poems,  p.  45* 
BiNK-siDE,  s.  Tlie  side  of  the  long  seat,  &c.  S.  B. 
Lat  hail  or  drift  on  lums,  or  winnocks  flaff^ 
He  held  the  bink-stde  in  an  endless  gauffl 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  6.. 
BINK,  ^.     1.  A  bank,  an  acclivity.]     Add; 
2.  Bink  of  a  peaUmosSy  the  perpendicular  part  of 

a  moss,  opposite  to  which  a  labourer  stands, 

and  from  which  he  cuts  the  peats,  i.  e.  the 

bankj  Ayrs. 

'*  They  work,  or  they  oblige  others  to  work,  the  jpeo^ 
bink  yrith  order  and  reguliffity."  Stat  Ace  P.  Fen- 
wick,  xiv.  66. 
BINK,^.  A  hive;  Bee^Bink^  a  nest  or  hiveof  bees; 

toasp-Mnky  a  hive  of  wasps.  Loth.  Roxb. 

"  I'm  no  sic  a  colt  as  prefer  the  sour  east  wuns, 
that  meet  us  at  the  skeigh  [[skreigh]]  o*  day  on  our 
bare  lees,  to  the  sail  south- wasters  and  loun  enclo- 
sures here;  but  ye'r  folks,  sur,  ar  perfect  deevils,  and 
keep  tormenting  me  like  a  bink  o'  harried  wasps." 
Edin.  Star,  Feb.  7,  1828. 

This  might  seem  to  be  merely  a  corr.  of  Bike,  id. 
But  Kilian  gives  bie'bancke  as  old  Teut.  signifying^ 
apiariam. 
BINKIE,  ad;.   Gaudy,  trimly  dressed,  Tweedd. 

As  Dinkie  is  synon.,  it  is  probable  that  binkie  is  a 
corruption  ;  the  original  word  being  denk  or  dink. 

BINN  (qfsh^avesjy  s.  The  whole  of  the  reapers 

employed  on  die  harvest-field,  S. 

If  not  a  change  from  Boon,  perhaps  contracted 
from  C.B.  bydhin  turma,  a  troop,  a  company;  Lhuyd. 

BINNA,  V.  subst.  with  the  negative  afiSxed.    Be 
not,  for  be  na^  S. 
*'  I  wish  ye  binna  beginning  to  learn  the  way  of 

blowing  in  a  woman's  lug,  wi'  a'  your  whilly-wha's.'* 

Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  105. 

— '^  Gin  it  binna  that  butler  body  again  has  been 

either  dung  owre  or  fa'n  awal  i'  the  stramash."  Saint 

Patrick,  ii,  266.    V.  Canna. 

Binna,  Binnae, /jr^/?.     Except;  as,  "  The  folk 
are  a^  cum,  InnTiae  twa-three,*"  Lanarks. 
'*  They  are  wonderfu'  surprised, — to  see  no  crowd 

gathering,  binna  a  wheen  o'  the  town's  bairns,  that 

had  come  out  to  look  at  their  ainsells."     Reg.  Dal- 

ton,  i.  198. 

This  is  an  elliptical  term,  and  must  be  resolved 

into  "  if  it  be  not." 

BINNE,  s.  a  temporary  inclosure  for  preserving 
grain.  South  of  S.     Y.  Bing,  sense  8. 
A.  S.  binne  praesepe;  Teut.  benne  mactra  (a  hutch), 

area  panaria ;  L.  B.  benna,  vehiculum  sive  carrus  ; 

Fest 

To  BINNER,  v.n.  1.  To  move  with  velocity,  at 
the  same  time  including  the  idea  of  the  sound 
made  by  this  kind  of  motion.  A  wheel  is  said 
to  binneTy  when  going  round  with  rapidity,  and 
emitting  a  humming  sound,  Aberd.,  Meams, 
Fifej  Lanarks.     Synon.  Bicker^  Birl. 

2.  To  run,  or  gallop,  conjoining  the  ideasof  quick- 
ness and  carelessness,  Aberd.  Mearns. 
Most  probably  of  C.  B.  origin :  Buanawr,  swift. 

fleet;  buanred,  rapid;  from  buoM,  id.    Oweiu 
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B1KNEB9  BiicNERiN,  s.    A  bickering  noise,  S.  B. 
A  brattlin'  band^  unhappily^ 

Drave  by  him  wi'  a  binner ; 
And  heels-o'er-goudie  coupit  he. 
And  rave  his  guid  horn  penner 

In  bits  that  day. 
Chrittmas  Ba'ing,  Skinners  Misc.  Poet,  p.  127. 
An'  Gammach  truly  thought  a  wonder. 

The  fabrick  didna  tumble, 
Wi*  monie  a  binner  and  awfu'  lunder. 
They  hard  did  skip  and  rumble. 
D.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  124.     V.  Bin.  v. 
BYOUS,  adj.  Extraordinary;  as,  "  There's  byous 
weather,'*  remarkably  fine  weather,  Clydes., 
Loth.,  Aberd. 

I  can  form  no  rational  conjecturie  as  to  the  origin; 
although  it  has  sometimes  occurred,  that  it  might  be 
a  sort  of  anomalous  adj.,  formed  in  vulgar  conversa- 
tion, from  the  prep,  by,  signifying  beyond,  or  denot- 
ing excess ;  as  the  same  idea  is  sometimes  thus  ex« 
.pressed,  "  That's  by  the  byes,"  S.    V.  Bias. 
Byous,  adv.     Very,  in  a  great  degree ;  as,  byous 
bonniCy  very  handsome;   byous  hungry^  very 
hungry,  Aberd.,  Loth.,  Clydes. 
Byouslie,  adv.     Extraordinarily;  as,  **  He  was 

byouslie  gude  this  morning.''    Loth.,  Clydes; 
BYOUTOUR,  BooTYER,  *.   A  gormandizer,  a 
glutton,  Renfr.,  Bootyert,  Stirhngs. ;  perhaps 
a  metaph.  use  of  BoytoWf  the  S.  name  of  the 
bittern,  from  its  supposed  voracity. 
BYPASSING,*.     Lapse. 

'^  And  giff  they  faill  at  the  bypassing  of  everie  ane 
of  the  saidis  termes,  to  denunce  and  eschete,"  &c. 
Acts  JsL  VI.  1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  603. 
BY-PAST,  adj.  Past,   This  Dr.  Johns,  reckons 

**  a  term  of  the  Scotch  dialect"" 
BIR,  Birr,  s.     Force]     Add; 

On  second  thoughts  it  seems  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther this  ought  to  be  viewed  as  the  same  with  Beir, 
noise  J  especially  as  Fir,  Virr,  the  term  denoting  force, 
Aberd.  has  great  appearance  of  affinity  to  IsL^er, 
Ufe,  vigour. 

BIRD,  s.  1.  A  Lady  J  L.  19,  for  Ja.  V.  r.  Ja.  L 

BIRD,  BuRD,  8.    Onspring.      This  term  seems 

however,  to  be  always  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as 

tvitch-burd,  the  supposed  brood  of  a  witch; 

whoreS'burdy  Loth. 

It  has  been  observed,  vo.  Tods*  Birds,  that  Verel, 
gives  Isl.  byrd  as  denoting  nativitas,  genua,  JanuUa  ; 
axjid  I  am  confirmed  in  the  idea,  that  our  term,  as  thus 
i^pHedj  is  not  a  figurative  sei>se  of  E.  Inrd,  avis,  but 
refers  to  birth,  especially  as  the  Isl.  term  is  given  by 
Haldorson  in  the  form  of  burd-r,  and  rendered  par- 
tus ;  nativitas. 
BiRDiE,  s.     A  dimin.  from  E.  bird^  S. 

r— A'  the  birdies  lilt  in  tunefu'  meed. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  2. 
BYRD,  V.  imp.   It  behoved.]   L.  23,  for  a  r.  an, 

BIRD  anJ  JOE,  a  phrase  used  to  denote  intimaey 
or  familiarity.     Siittng  bird  and  joe^  sitting 
oheek  by  jowl,  like  Darby  and  Joan ;  S.     . 
The  original  application  was  probably  to  two  lovt 

er4 ;  bir4  dei^oting  the  female,  aod^oe  her  ^dmirer^ 
Vol..  I,  89 


BIRDMOUTH'D,  adj.  Mealy-mouthed.]  Add; 

"  Ye  must  let  him  hear  it,  to  say  so,  upon  both  the 
sides  of  his  head,  when  he  hideth  himself:  it  is  not 
time  then  to  be  birdmoutKd  and  patient."     Ruth. 
Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  27. 
♦  BIRDS,  s.ril.  A'  the  Birds  in  the  Airy  a  play 

among  children,  S. 

*'  A'  the  Birds  in  the  Air,  and  A'  the  Days  of  the 
Week,  are  also  common  games,  as  well  as  the  Skipping.^ 
rope  and  Honey-pots"  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  1 82 1,  p.  S6. 

BIRD'S-NEST,  *,    Wild  carrot,  Daucus  carota, 

Linn. 

*'  Young  children  are  sometimes  poisoned  by  the 
common  hemlock,  which  they  are  apt  to  mistake  for 
the  wild  carrot,  daucus  carrota  LinnsBi,  (sometimes 
called  bircTs  nest  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,)  to 
which  its  top  and  roots  bear  some  resemblance." 
Agr.  Surv.  Hebrid.  p.  515. 

BYRE,  s.     A  cowhouse,  S.]    Add ; 

"  Byer,  a  cowhouse,  Cumb."     Grose. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  term 
has  been  traced  to  O.  Fr.  bouverie,  a  stall  for  oxen^ 
from  boeuf,  an  ox. 

Byreman,  s.  a  male  servant  who  cleans  the  byre 

or  cow-house  on  a  farm,  Berwlcks. 

His  office  is  different  from  that  of  the  person  who 
lays  the  provender  before  the  cows,  and  keeps  them 
clean.  He  is  called  the  Cow^baUlie,  ibid.  The  byre^^ 
man  is  also  called  the  Clushet,  Liddesd.,  Annand. 

**  At  Ladykirk,  Berwickshire,  Richard  Steele,  Mr. 
Heriot's  byreman,  being  in  a  field  where  a  bull  and 
co^K^s  were  pasturing, — the  bull  attacked  him,  and 
the  imfortunate  man  was  found  soon  after,  by  the 
shepherd,  dreadfully  bruised^"  &c,  Edinr.  Corre-^ 
spondent,  June  4,  1814. 
BIRGET  THREAD,  Birges  Threed. 

"  Item,  5  belts  of  blew  and  white  birget  thread,'* 
Invent.  Sacerdotal  Vestments,  A-  1^59-  Hay's  Sco-i 
tia  Sacra,  MS.  p.  189, 

''  Threed  called  Birges  threed^  the  dozen  poundj^ 
ix  1."     Rates,  A.  1611,  vo,  Threed. 

*'  Bridges,  Outnil  and  Hollands  white  thread,'* 
&c.     Rates,  A.  I67O. 

These  all  appear  to  be  corruptions  of  the  name  of 
Bruges  in  Flanders. 
BIRE,  s.     Birch,  a  tree;^  *.]     Add ; 

1%  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  Runic, 
or  old  Is).,  alphabet,  in  which  all  the  letters  have  sig- 
nificant names,  the  second  is  denominated  Biarkann^ 
that  Is,  the  birch-leeif.  The  name  may  have  origi-* 
nated  from  some  supposed  resemblance  of  the  form, 
in  which  the  letter  B  was  anciently  written,  to  this 
leaf,  or  to  the  tree  in  full  foliage ;  as  the  first  letter  is 
called  Aar,  the  produce  of  the  year,  as  exhibiting  the 
form  of  an  erect  plough,  or,  a«  some  say,  the  plough- 
share,  to  whieh,  under  Providence,  we  are  especially 
indebted  for  this  produce.  V.  G.  Andr.  and  Junij 
Alphab.  Runic. 

It  is  a  singular  coincid6noe«  nat  only  that  in  the 
ancient  Irish  alphabet,  the  name  of  some  tree  is  as-i 
signed  to  each  letter,  V.  Astle's  Orig.  and  Progr.  of 
Writings  p,  1^2 ;  but  tt^t  the  name  of  the  second, 
i.  e.  B,  is  beit,  whichjp  in  the  form  of  beith,  at  least, 
denotes  a  birch^ 
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BiBKEK,  eidj.     Of  or  belonging  to  birch,  S. 
'^Birken  chaplets  not  a  few 

And  yellow  broom — 
Athwart  the  scented  welkin  threw 

A  rich  perfume.    Maine's  Siller  Gun,  jp.^S. 
BiftKiE,  ad).     Abounding  with  birches,  S. 
BiRK-KNOWE,  s.    A  ArnoW  covered  with  birches^  S. 
"  It  wa8  plain,  that  she  thought  herself  herding 
her  sheep  in  the  green  silent  pastures,  and  sitting 
wrapped  in  her  plaid  upon  the  lown  and  sunny  side 
of  the  Birk'knowe"     Lights  and  Shadows,  p.  38. 
BIKKIE,  adj.     1.  Tart  in  speech.]     Add; 
%  Lively,  spirited,  mettlesome,  Ayrs. 

"  There  was  a  drummer-laddie,  with  a  Waterloo 
crown  hinging  at  his  bosom,  and  I  made  up  to  him, 
or  rather  I  should  say,  he  made  up  to  me,  for  he  was 
a  gleg  and  hirky  callan,  no  to  be  set  down  by  a  look 
or  a  word."     The  Steam-boat,  p.  38. 

"  Kate,  being  a  nimble  and  hirky  thing,  was — ^use- 
ful to  the  lady,  and  to  the  complaining  man  the  ma- 
jor." '  Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  40. 
BIREIE,  BiEKY,  8.  A  childish  game  at  cards,  in 
which  the  players  throw  down  a  card  alternate- 
ly. Only  two  play;  and  the  person  who  throws 
dfown  the  highest  takes  up  the  trick,  S.    In  E. 
it  is  called  Beggar-my-neighbour.  ^ 
"  ButBucklaw  cared  no  more  about  riding  the  first 
horse,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  than  he,  Craigengelt, 
did  about  a  game  at  birkie."     Bride  of  Lam.  ii.  176. 
'*  It  was  an  understood  thing  that  not  only  Whist 
and  Catch  Honours  were  to  be  played,  but  even  ob- 
streperous Birky  itself  for  the  diversion  of  such  of 
the  company  as  were  not  used  to  gambling  games.** 
Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  49. 

Of  this  game  there  are  said  to  be  two  kinds.  King's 
Birkie  and  Common  Birkie. 

From  Isl.  berk-ia  to  boast ;  because  the  one  rivals 
his  antagonist  with  his  card. 
To  BIRL,  V.  n.     To  drink  in  society,  S. 

"  And  then  ganging  majoring  to  the  piper's 

Howff  wi'  a'  the  idle  loons  in  the  country,  and  sit- 
ting there  birlzng,  at  your  uncle's  cost  nae  doubt,  wi' 
a'  the  scafF  and  raff  o'  the  water-side,"  &c.  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,  ii.  104. 

BiELiNO,  8.    A  drinking-match,  oroperly  includ- 
ing the  idea  that  the  drink  is  clubbed  for,  S. 
"  He  dwells  near  the  Tod's-hole,  an  house  of  en- 
tertainment where  there  has  been  mony  a  blithe  bir^ 
ling."     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  228. 
To  BIRL,  V.  n.    1.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  cart, 

&c.     V.  under  Bibb,  ».]     Add ; 
3.  Sometimes  it  denotes  velocity  of  motion  in 

whatever  way. 

Now  through  the  air  the  auld  boy  birfd, 
To  fetch  mae  stanes,  wi's  apron  furl'd. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  39* 

4  To  toss  up. 

Children  put  half-pence  on  tlieir  fingers  to  btrl 
them,  as  they  express  it,  in  the  low  game  of  Pitch-- 
and'toss,  Loth.,  Roxb. 

From  this  use  of  the  term,  it  seems  to  be  allied  to 
this  V.  as  denoting  quick  motion,  especially  of  a  rota- 
tory kind. 

Sibling,  *.    A  drilng  noise,  S. 
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*'  jBtrZingi— ^making  a  grumbling  noise  like  an  old« 
fashioned  spinning- wh^el  or  hand-mill  in  motion." 
Gl.  Antiquary. 

BIRLIE-M  AN,  s.  One  who  estimates  or  assesses 
damages,  a  parish-arbiter,  a  referee.  South  of  S. 
"  Birly-man,  bir lie-man,"  is  also  expl.  '^  the  petty 
officer  of  a  burgh  of  barony ;"  Gl.  Antiquary^ 

**  He  wad  scroll  for  a  plack  the  sheet,  or  she  kend 
what  it  was  to  want ; — if — ^they  must  all  pass  from 
my  master's  cliild  to  Inch-Grabbit,  wha's  a  whig  and 
a  Hanoverian,  and  be  managed  by  his  doer,  Jamie 
Howie,  wha's  no  fit  to  be  a  birlie^-man,  let  be  a  bail- 
lie."  Waverley,  ii.  297.  V.  Burlaw. 
BIRLIN,  8.'\  This,  which  is  misplaced,  should 
be  defined ; 

A  long-oared  boat,  of  the  largest  size,  often  with 
six,  sometimes  with  eight  oars ;  generally  used  by 
the  chieftains  in  the  Western  Islands.  It  seldom 
had  sails.     Add; 

According  to  my  information,  it  is  written  in  Gael. 
bhuirlin. 

'*  The  Laird  of  Balcomy — ^being  lanched  a  little 
from  the  coast, — was  suddenly  invaded  by — Mur- 
dach  Macklowd  |[of  Lewis]  with  a  number  of  jBiV- 
Ungs,  (so  they  call  the  little  vessels  those  Isles  men 
use)."     Spotswood,  p.  466,  467. 

"  Sea-engagements  with  BirUns  were  very  com- 
mon in  the  Highlands  till  of  late.  Lymphad,  or 
Galley,  was  the  same  with  Long-fhad  (long-ship), 
or  BirHnr  M'Nicol's  Remarks,  p.  157. 
BIRLIN,  8.  A  small  cake,  made  of  oatmeal  or 
barley-meal ;  synon.  Tod,  Ettr.  For.,  Tweedd. 
Gael,  builin  signifies  a  loaf,  and  hairghean  a  cake. 
BIRN,  BiBNE,^.  1.  A  burnt  mark,  S.]  Add; 
S.  A  mark  burnt  on  the  noses  of  sheep,  S. 

About  the  beginning,  or  towards  the  middle  of 
July,  the  lambs,  intended  for  holding  stock,  are 
weaned,  when  they  receive  the  artificial  marks  to 
distinguish  to  whom  they  belong,  which  are,  the 
farmer's  initial,  stamped  upon  the  nose  with  a  hot 
iron,  provincially  designed  the  bim"  Agr.  Surv. 
Peeb.  p.  191. 
3.  Skin  akd  birk,  &c.]    Add ; 

Now  a*  thegither,  skin  an'  bim, 

They're  round  the  kitchen  table.— 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  143. 
BIRN,  8.    A  burden,  S.  B.l     Add; 

It  rather  seems  allied  to  C.c.  bn>m  onus,  bymia 
onerare;  Davies. 

BIRN,  8.  The  summer  hill,  or  high  coarse  part 
of  a  farm,  where  the  young  sheep  are  summer" 
ed ;  or,  a  piece  of  dry  heathy  pasture  reserved 
for  the  lambs  after  they  have  been  weaned, 
Roxb.,  Loth. 

*'  Lambs,  after  weaning,  are  sent  to  a  heathy  pas* 
ture,  called  the  bim, — ^where  they  remain  till  the  end 
of  August,  when  tliey  are  moved  down  to  the  best 
low  pasture  called  the  hog^fence"  Agr.  Surv,  E» 
Loth.  p.  192. 

This,  notwithstanding  the  slight  transposition,  for 
softening  the  pronunciation,  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
with  Su.G.6niii,vertexin[ionti8,praecipitium;  whence 
aa^bryn,  margo  amnis.  Isl.  bryn  and  brun  signify 
supercilium  in  a  general  sense;  Verel.  Supercilium 
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et  similia  einThentia>  in  quavis  re  veluti  in  menssj 
monie,  Sec,  G.  Andr.  Ora  eminentia;  Haldorson. 
Ihre  views  the  Isl.  v.  brun'O,  sese  tollere  in  altum^ 
as  allied ;  and  also  Armor,  bron  collis.  Davies  and 
Lhujd  render  collis  by  C.  B.  bryn.  W.  Richards  and 
Owen  both  expl.  btyn,  "  a  hill."  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  term^  in  this  sense^  was  common  to  the 
Goths  and  Celts. 

To  BiBN  Lambs,  to  put  them  on  a  poor  dry  pas- 
ture, S.  A. 

"  Lamb  8^  immediately  after  they  are  weaned,  are 
frequently  sent  to  poor  pasture^  which  is  called  birti" 
ing  them."     Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  S96. 
BiENVy  adf.   1,  Covered  with  the  scorched  stems 
of  heath  that  has  been  set  on  fire,  S. 
As  o'er  the  bimy  brae  mayhap  he  wheels. 
The  Unties  cour  wi'  fear. — 

Datfidson's  Seasons,  p.  4. 
2.  Having  a  rough  or  stunted  stem ;  applied  to 
plants.  Loth. 

The  idea  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  appear- 
ance of  bims,  or  the  stems  of  burnt  heath,  furze,  &c. 

V.  BiRNS,  s,  pL 

BIRN,  s.     The  matrix^  or  rather  the  labia  pu- 

denda  of  a  cow. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  brund-ur,  pecudum  coeundi 
actus,  et  appetitus  inire;  G.  Andr.  C.B.^,  matrix^ 
vulva. 
To  BIRR,  V.  ».    1.  To  make  a  whirring  noise.l 

Jdd; 

It  is  very  often  used  to  denote  that  of  a  spinning 
wheel. 

^'  The  servan*  lasses,  lasy  sluts, — ^would  like  no* 
thing  better  than  to  live  at  heck  and  manger; — but 
I  trow  Girsy  gars  them  keep  a  trig  house  and  a  birv* 
iag  wheel."     The  Entail,  I  49,  50. 
8,  To  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  S.  B« 
The  swankies  lap  thro'  mire  and  sykcj 
Wow  as  their  heads  did  birr  ! 

Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skitmer^s  Misc,  Poet.  p.  125. 

Here  it  seems  to  signify  the  confusion  in  the  head 
caused  by  violent  exercise. 

Biss,  BiBL,  s.  ^^  The  whizzing  sound  of  a  spin- 
ning wheel,  or  of  any  other  machine^  in  rapid 

gyration.**     Gl.  Surv.  Nairn. 
BiBaiNG,  s.   The  noise  made  by  partridges  when 

they  spring,  S. 

BIRS,  BiRss,  s.     The  gad-fly,  Roxb. 
E.  breeze,  brize/  ItaL  brissto,  A.  S.  brimsa, 

BIRSALL,  s.  A  dye-stuff,  perhaps  for  BraseU 
or  Fernando  buck  wood.  Rates,  A«  161L 
'^  Madder,  aim,  walde,  birsall,  nutgallis   &  cop* 

rouss  f  copperas]."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545,  V.  19. 

To  BIRSE,  BxBZB,  Baizs,  v.  a.  1.  To  bruise.] 
Add  as  sense 

8.  To  press,  to  squeeze,  S. , 

Bi&SE,  Brize,  s.    1.  A  bruise.]    Jddi 

*'  My  brother  has  met  wi'  a  severe  birz.  and  eontiHi 

sion,  and  he's  in  a  roving  fever."  Sir  A.  Wy lie,  iii.  292. 

S«  The  act  of  pressing ;  often  used  to  denote  the 
pressure  maae  by  a  crowd ;  as,  ^*  We  had  an 
awf u*  birse^  S. 

To  BiESE  up,  V.  a.    To  presa  upwards^  Aberd. 
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The  following  lines,  transmitted  by  an  Aberdonian 
correspondent,  are  worthy  of  preservation. 

There  I  saw  Sisyphus,  wi'  muckle  wae, 

Birzing  a  heavy  stane  up  a  high  brae ; 

Wi'  baith  his  hands,  and  baith  his  feet,  O  vqw  ! 

He  strives  to  raise  it  up  aboon  the  know ; 

But  fan  it's  amaist  up,  back  wi'  a  dird 

Doon  stots  the  stane,  and  thumps  upo'  the  yerd. 
Part  cfa  Translation  from  Homer's  Odyssey* 
ToBIRSLE,  v.a.     1.  To  bum  slightly,  &c.] 

Jddy  after  A.  Bor.  brusle^  id. 
**  To  dry  ;  as.  The  sun  brusles  the  hay,  i.  e.  dries 

it :  and  brusled  peas,  i.  e.  parched  pease.** 
BiBSLE,  s,     1.  A  nasty  toasting,  &c.  S.]    Add; 
2.  Apparently  that  which  is  toasted. 

"  Ye  wad — ^haud  him  up  in — birsUs  till  the  maw 
o'  him's  as  fu'  as  a  cout  amang  clover."  Saint  Pa- 
trick, ii.  191* 

BiBssY,  o^'.     1.  Having  bristles.]     Add; 
4.  Metaph.  used  in  regard  to  severe  censure  or 

criticism. 

But  lest  the  critic's  hirsy  besom 
Soop  aff  this  cant  of  egotism, 
I'll  sidelins  hint, — na,  bauldly  tell, 
I  whyles  think  sometiiing  o'  mysel'. 

Tannahilts  Poems,  p.  107,  108. 
BIRST,  s.   Brunt.    To  dree,  or  stand  the  birsi, 

to  bear  the  brunt,  Roxb. 

Alang  wi'  you  the  birst  to  dree, 
Lang  have  ye  squeezed  my  bun. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  145. 

From  A.  S.  byrst,  berst,  malum,  damnum,  q.  "  sus* 
tain  the  loss ;"  or  byrst  aculeiim. 
To  BIRST,  V.  n.    To  weep  convulsively,  often^ 

to  birst  and  greet,  Aberd. 

This  seems  merely  a  provincial  pronunciation  of 
E.  burst ;  as,  ''  She  burst  into  tears.'* 
♦  BIRTH,  s.  "  An  establishment,  an  office,  a  si- 
tuation good  or  bad,^  S.     Gl.  Surv.  Nairn, 

This  seems  merely  a  trivial  use  of  the  £.  word  as 
applied  to  a  station  for  mooring  a  ship. 
BIRTHIE^  adl    Productive,  prolific ;  from  E. 

birth. 

"  The  last  year's  crop  in  the  west  of  Scotland  was 
not  birtfae,  and  if  meal  I  had  not  been  brought  ftoxa 
the  north,  there  had  been  a  great  scarcxtie  in  the  west, 
if  not  a  famine."  '  Law's  Memorialls,  p.  159. 
BYRUN,  BiRUK,  part.  pa.    Past,  S. 

.•— "  Byrun  annuel  restand  awand  ;**  Aberd.  Reg. 
i.  e.  "  Past  annuity  still  unpaid."  "  Birun  rent,'*  lb. 
By-bunis,  Byrunkis,  s.  pi.     Arrears.]    Add ; 

-— ''  Quhilkis  persounis,  herkouris  of  the  saidls 
annuellis,  ar  now  persewand  the  saidis  landis  for  the. 
byrunnis  awin  thame,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 573,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  83. 

BYSENFir,  adj.     Disgusting,  Roxb. 
BYSENLESS,  adj.   Extremely  worthless,  witlu 

out  shame  in  wickedness.     Clydes. 

The  latter  may  signify,  without  example,  without 
parallel ;  from  A«  S.  bys9n,  bysn,  exemplum,  exem* 
plar ;  similitudo ;  bysn^ian,  exemplo  praeire,  "  to  ex- 
empUfie."    Somner. 

'The  former  seems  to  daim  a  different  origin,  and 
haa  more  affinity  to  IsL  ijfsn,  a  prodigy.  V.  Byssym. 
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BYSET,  9.    A  substitute,  Ayrs. ;  q.  what  seta 

one  by.    V.  Set  by^  v. 
3ISH0P,  8.   1.  A  peevish  ill-natured  boy,  whom 

it  is  impossible  to  keep  in  good  humour;  as, 

"  a  cankered  btshopy^  Lanarks. 

This  has  obviously  originated  from  the  ideas  en- 
tertained concerning  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
episcopal  clergy^  especially  during  the  period  of  per« 
secution.  In  like  manner^  a  silly  drivelling  fellow  is 
often  called  a  Curate;  as  "  he's  an  unco  curate"  ibid. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  nickname  to  individuals^  who  are 
supposed  to  talk  or  act  a  great  deal  to  little  purpose. 
9,,  A  weighty  piece  of  wood,  with  which  those  who 

make  causeways  level  their  work,  Aberd. 

BISHOP'S  FOOT.]     Add; 

Good  old  Tyndale  furnishes  us  with  an  illustration 
of  this  phrase.  "  When  a  thynge  speadeth  not  well^ 
we  borrowe  speach  and  saye^  The  Byshope  hath  hleS' 
sed  it,  because  that  nothynge  speadeth  well  that  they 
medyll  wyth  all.  If  the  podech  |[po^*®fi>®D  be  burned 
to^  or  the  meate  ouer  rosted,  we  saye^  The  Byshope 
hath  put  his  fate  in  thepotte,  or  The  Byshope  hath  play ^ 
ed  the  cokej  because  the  byshoppes  burn  who  they 
lust  and  whosoeuer  displeaseth  them."  Obedyence 
Chrysten  man,  F.  109^  a. 
BY-SHOT,  s.     Misplaced  after  To  Bietle. 

BYSYNT,ad/.Monstrous,Wynt.V.BisMiNG,&c. 
BISON,  s.  The  wild  ox,  anciently  common  in  S. 

"  As  to  the  wild  cattle  of  Scotland,  which  Jonston 
mentions  under  the  name  of  Bisan  Scoticus,  and  de- 
scribes as  having  the  mane  of  a  lion,  and  being  en- 
tirely white,  the  species  is  now  extinct."  Pennant's 
Zool.  i.  18,  Ed.  1768. 

According  to  Dr.  Walker,  an  animal  of  this  kind 
still  exists  in  the  woods  of  Drumlanrig. 

^^  Pecudes  feri,  hujus  generis,  solum  adhuc  persis- 
tunt,  in  sylvis  circa  Drumlanricum  in  Nithia,  sedem 
ill.  Ducis  de  Queensberry.  Coloris  sunt  candidis- 
siml,  auribus  nigris."  Essays  on  Nat.  Hist.  p.  512. 
This  is  the  Urus  of  the  Latin  writers,  which  is  mere- 
ly a  modification  of  Germ,  auerochs,  i.  e.  wild  ox. 
The  word  bison  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Fr. 

BYSPEL,  Byspale,  s.  Some  person  or  thing 
of -rare  or  wonderful  qualities ;  more  generally 
used  in  an  ironical  way ;  as,  ^'  He's  just  a  by* 
apale^  he  is  a  singular  character ;  "  He^s  nae 
byspel  mair  than  me,^  he  is  no  better  than  I  am; 
lioxb. 

Teut.  by-spel,  Germ,  bey  spiel,  an  example,  a  pat- 
tern, a  model ;  A.  S.  bispell,  bigspeU,  "  a  by* word,  a 
proverb,  an  example,  a  pattern,"  Somner  i  from  bi, 
big,  de,  of,  concerning,  and  spela  story,  a  speech,  dis- 
course, &c.  q.  something  to  make  a  speech  about, 
or  to  talk  of. 

By-spel,  advt     Used  adverbially  to  denote  any 
thing  extraordinary  ;  as,  byspel  ztfeel,  very  well, 
exceedingly  well,  ibid. 
BY-SPEL,  8.     An  illegitimate  diild,  Roxb.  id.  • 
North  of  E. 

This  corresponds  with  the  low  E.  term,  a  bye-^blow, 
td.  Grose's  Class.  Diet. 

BISSE,  Bizz,  8>     A  hissing  noise,  S.]     Add; 
S.  A  buzz,  a  bustle,  S. 
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BISSET,  8. 

'*  Item, — thre  curtenis  of  crammosie  dames,  all 
freinyeit  with  threid  of  gold  and  crammosie  silk,  and 
enrichet  upoun  the  seames  with  a  litle  bissei  of  gold." 
Inventories,  A.  156l,  p.  154. 

''  Ane  ujther  of  blak  figurit  velvot  cuttit  out  upoun 
crammosie  satine,  and  wrocht  with  small  silver  6t*- 
seltis  wantand  bodeis."     Ibid.  p.  221. 

"  — 300  elns  of  small  silken  bissetis"  Chalmers's 
Mary  I.  p.  285,  N. 

Fr.  bisete,  bisette,  '*  plate  (of  gold,  silver^  or  copper) 

wherewith  some  kinde  of  stuffes  are  stripped;"  Cotgr.* 

BISTER,  8.    Expl.  «  a  town  of  land  in  Orkney, 

as  Hobbisterj  i.  e.  a  town  or  district  of  high 

land ;  SwaMster^  corr.  Swambister^  supposed 
to  signify  the  town  of  Sweno.'' 

The  term  is  not  less  common  in  Shetland. 

"  A  oonsiderable  number  {pi  names  of  places]]  end 
in  ster  and  bister,  as  Swaraster,  Muraster,  Symbister, 
Fladabister,  Kirkabister.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  names  at  present  supposed  to  end  in  ster 
are  abbreviations  from  seter.  Both  imply  settlement 
or  dwelling."     Edmonston's  Zetland,  ii.  137. 

I  agree  with  this  intelligent  writer  in  viewing  sterzB 
a  contr.  ofseter,  and  this  indeed  denotes  ^'  settlement 
or  dwelling."  For  Isl.  selur  is  rendered  sedes;  Verel. 
Ind.  q.  a  seat;  SLXxd^bister  may  reasonably  be  viewed 
as  composed  of  Su.G.  by  pagus,  and  setur,  i.  e.  ''  the 
seat  of  a  village."  By  the  same  learned  Scandina- 
vian saetur  is  rendered  mapalia,  i.  e.  round  cottages, 
or  those  made  in  the  form  of  an  oven.  Thus  saetur 
would  seem  to  signify  such  buildings  as  those  deno- 
minated Pict's  houses,  or  Brughs.  Norw.  saeter  is 
expl.  "  a  graesgang,  or  pasture  for  cattle  on  the  high 
grounds;"  Hallager. 
*  BIT,  8.  1.  Denoting  a  place,  or  particular  spot; 

as,  ^^  He  canna  stan^  in  a  ii^,^'  he  is  still  chang- 
ing his  situation,  S. 

"  Weel,  just  as  I  was  coming  up  the  bit,  I  saw  a 
man  afore  me  that  I  kent  was  nane  o'  our  herds,  and 
it's  a  wild  bit  to  meet  ony  other  body,  so  when  I  came 
up  to  him  it  was  Tod  Gabriel  the  fox-hunter."  Guy 
Mannering,  iii.  104. 

"  He  lies  a'  day,  and  whiles  a'  night  in  the  cove  in 
the  dem  hag : — ^it's  a  bieldy  enough  bii,  and  the  auld 
gudeman  o'  Corsecleugh  has  panged  it  wi'  a  kemple 
o'  strae  amaist."     Waverley,  iii.  237. 
.  "  Blithe  bit,  pleasant  spot ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 
2.  Applied  to  time ;  "  Stay  a  wee  bit^  stay  a 

short  while,  South  of  S. 

"  Binna  rash, — binna  rash,"  exclaimed  Hobbie, 
*'  hear  me  a  bit,  hear  me  a  bit,"     %*ales  of  my  Land- 
lord, i.  340. 
8.  The  nick  of  time,  the  crisis,  S.  O.     **  In  the 

bit  o'  time.*"     Burns. 
4.  Very  commonly  used  in  conjunction  with  a  sub- 
stantive, instead  of  a  diminutive;  as,  abitbaim^ 

a  little  child,  S. 

*'  Did  ye  notice  if  there  was  an  auld  saugh  tree 
that's  maist  blawn  down,  but  yet  its  roots  are  in  the 
earth,  and  it  hangs  ower  the  bit  bum."  Guy  Manner- 
ing, ii.  17. 

"  I  heard  ye  were  here,  frae  the  bit  callant  ye  sent 
to  meet  your  carriage."    Antiquary,  i.  155. 
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Sometimes  with  the  mark  of  the  genitive  if. 

"  The  bits  o'  weans  wad  up,  and  toddle  to  the  door, 
to  pu'  in  the  auld  Blue-gown."     Ibid.  ii.  142. 
5.  Often  used  as  forming  a  diminutive  expressive 

of  contempt,  &. 

'^  Some  of  you  will  grieve  and  greet  more  for  the 
drowning  of  a  bit  calf  or  stirk,  than  ever  ye  did  for 
all  the  t3rranny  and  defections  of  Scotland."  Walker's 
Peden>  p.  62, 
BiTTiE,  s.   A  little  bit,  S.  B.  synon.  with  bittock^ 

S.  A. ;  pron.  buitie  or  boiAe^  Aberd. 

Dan.  biiie,  pauxillus,  pauxillulua 
BiTTocK,  s.     1.  A  little  bit,  S. 

'*  That  was  a  bonnie  sang  ye  were  singin.— «-Ha'e 
you  ony  mair  o't?" — "  A  wee  bUtocJc,"  said  Tibbie; 
^'  but  I  downa  sing't  afore  ony  bodie."   Glenfergus, 
11.  160» 
8.  A  small  portion ;  a  low  term  applied  to  space, 

and  used  indeed  in  a  general  sense,  S. 

''  The  three  miles  diminished  into  like  a  mile  and 
a  bittocL"     Guy  Mannering,  i.  6.     V.  the  letter  K. 
BIT,  8,     Food ;  BU  and  BaidA     Add ; 

Although  expl.  ^*  meat  and  clothes/'  GL  Ross,  I 
hesitate  whether  baid  does  not  literally  d^aote  hsJbi- 
tation,  q.  *'  food  and  lodging,"  abode ;  from  A.  S. 
bid^an  manere.  The  pret.  of  bide,  S.  to  dwell,  is  baid. 
Bit  and  bbat.  V.  Bbat,  s. 
Bit  and  buffet  wiV,  one^s  sustenance  accom« 

paoied  with  severe  or  unhandsome  usage,  S. 

''  Take  the  Bit,  and  the  Buffet  mth  it,"  S.  Prov. 
"  Bear  some  ill  usage  of  them  by  whom  you  get  ad- 
vantage."   Kelly,  p.  511. 

Fate  seldom  does  on  bards  bestow 
A  paradise  of  wealth  below. 

But  wi'  a  step  dame  glour, 
Gies  them  their  bit  and  buffet  tvVt. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  1811,  p.  SO. 

'*  Bucklaw — was  entertained  by  a  fellow,  whom 
he  could  either  laugh  with  or  laugh  at  as  he  had  a 
mind,  who  would  take,  according  to  Scottish  phrase, 
the  bit  and  the  buffet"  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  152. 
BYT,*.  Thepidnoccasionedby  a  wound.]  Give 

as  definition ; 
A  blow  or  stroke,  Aberd.  Banffs.     Add ; 

— Smat  hym  an  greaous  wound  and  dedely  hft. 

Doug.  Virg.  418.  10.     V.  Cabir. 
BITE,  8.     1.  ^'  As  much  meat  as  is  put  into  the 

mouth  at  once,^  the  same  with  £.  bit;  a  mouth- 
ful of  any  food  that  is  edible,  S.     It  is  to  be 

observed  that  biie  is  not  used  in  £.  in  this  sense. 

Dan.  bid,  Isl.  bite,  bolus,  bucca.     The  Dan.  word 
is  also  rendered  offa,  frustum ;  Panis,  Baden. 
2.  A  very  small  portion  of  edible  food,  what  is 

barely  necessary  for  sustenance,  S. 

''  Ye  mauna  speak  o'  the  young  gentleman  hand- 
ing the  pleugh ;  there's  puir  distressed  whigs  enew 
about  the  country  will  be  glad  to  do  that  for  a  biU 
and  a  soup."     TiQes  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  138. 
8.  A  small  portion,  used  in  a  general  sense.     In 

this  sense  bite  in«S.  is  still  used  for  bit  E. 

*'  There  is  never  a  bite  of  all  Christ's  time  with  his 
people  spent  in  vain^  for  he  is  ay  giving  them  sea« 
sonable  instructions."    W.  Guthrie's  Serm.  p.  S. 
Bite  and  soup,  meat  and  drink,  the  mere  neces^ 

saries  of  life,  S.  98 


It  is  very  commonly  expressed  with  the  indefinite 
article  preceding. 

*'  He  is  nane  of  them  puir  bodies  wha  hang  upon 
the  trade,  to  whilk  they  administer  in  spiritual  things 
for  a  bite  and  a  soup,*'     St.  Johnstoun,  i.  26. 

^*  Let  the  creatures  stay  at  a  moderate  mailing, 
and  hae  bite  and  soup;  it  will  maybe  be  the  better 
wi'  your  father  where  he's  gaun,  lad."  *  Heart  Mid 
Loth.  1.  198. 

BVTEscHEiF,  8.    Robert  Semple  uses  this  word 
as  a  parody  of  the  title  Bishops  q.  bitey  or  de- 
vour the  sheep. 
They  halde  it  still  vp  for  a  mocke. 
How  Maister  Patrick  fedd  his  flock ; 
Then  to  the  court  this  craftie  lown 
To  be  a  bytesckeip  maid  him  boim  ; 
Becaus  St.  Androis  then  dependit. 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6lh  Cent.  p.  318. 
BITTILL,  8.     A  beetle.]     Add ; 
Bittle  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  Border  and  Loth. 
"  Aroint  ye,  ye  limmer,"  she  added,—"  out  of  an 
honest  house,  or,  shame  fa'  me,  but  I'll  take  the  bittle 
to  you  1"     The  Pirate,  i.  128. 
To  Bittle,  Bittil,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  a  beetle; 
as,  to  bittle  lini^  to  biitU  singles^  to  beat  flax,  to 
beat  it  in  handfuls,  Loth. 
BITTLIN,  8.  The  battlements  of  any  old  build- 
ing, Ayrs. ;  q.  batteUirtff. 
BITTOCK,  8.    V.  under  Bit. 
BITTRIES,  8.  pi     Buttresses,  Aberd.  Reg. 
BIZZ,  8.     To  tdk  the  bizz^  a  phrase  applied  to 
cattle,  when,  in  consequence  of  being  stung  by 
the  boUfiy,  they  run  hither  and  thither,  Loth. 
This  exactly  corresponds  to  the  sense  ofSu.G.6e#-a, 
mentioned  under  the  v.  V.  Bazed.  It  may,  however, 
be  a  corruption  of  £.  brize,  anc.  brizze,  the  gadfly. 
B Y WENT, ^ar<.  adj.  Past,  in  reference  to  time ; 
synon.  Bygane. 
Considdar  of  Romanis,  in  all  their  time  by-went, 
Baith  wikkit  fortune  and  prosperiteis. 

BeUend.  Prol.  T.  Liv.  vi. 
Moes.G.  bi  signifies  postea.    Alem.  biuuent*en  oc- 
curs in  the  sense  of  vertere.     But  the  latter  part  of 
our  term  has  more  afRnity  with  A.  S.  mend-an  ire. 
BIZZEL,  8.    A  hoop  or  ring  round  the  end  of 
any  tube,  Roxb. 

This  is  merely  a  peculiar  use  of  £.  bezel,  bezil,  *'  that 
part  of  a  ring  in  which  the  stone  is  fixed,"  Johns. 
BIZZY,  adi.     Busy,  S. 

Gude  ale  keeps  me  bare  and  bizzy, 
Gaurs  me  tipple  till  I  be  dizzy.  ^ 

Remains  ofNitksdale  Song,  p.  90. 
My  youthfu'  lesson,  thou,  to  leaT, 
Didst  to  the  bizzy  ant  me  sen'. 

TayWs  Scots  Poems,  p.  31. 
A.  S.  bysig,  Belg.  besig,  id.  Sw.  bys-a,  cursitare, 
orSu.G.&ef-a,  probably  exhibits  the  root,  as  denoting 
the  violent  motion  of  an  animal  that  is  harassed  by 
the  gadfly.     V.  Besv. 
BLA,  Blae,  adj.    1.  Of  a  liVid  Colour.]    Add; 

A.  Bor.  "  Bloa,  black  and  blue,"  Thoresby,  Ray's 
Lett  p.  S23. 

2.  Bleak,  lurid,  applied  t6  the  appearance  of  the 
atmosphere.  A  blae  day  is  a  phjrase  used  S.  when, 
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although  there  is  no  storm,  the  sky  looks  hard 

and  lurid,  especially  when  there  is  a  thin  cold 

wind  that  produces  shivering.     E.  bleak  seems 

nearly  synon. 
An'  cause  the  night  wis  caul  and  blae. 
They  ca'd  for  hame-I^owst  usquebae. 

Tarrat's  Poems,  p.  51. 

'^  It  was  in  a  cauld  hlae  hairst  day^ — ^that  I — gade 
to  milk  the  kye."     £din.  Mag.  Dec.  1818,  p.  503. 

'*  A  hlae  ware-time/*  a  bleak  spring,  UpP-  Clydes. 
Blamaking,  s.    The  act  of  discolouring,  or  mo- 

Jcing  livid,  by  a  stroke. 

*'  Conwict  [[convicted]  for  the  blud  drawing,  6/a- 
making  &  strublena."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  1 6. 
To  BLAAD,  V.  a.    To  sully,  to  dirty  ;  to  spoil. 

Hence  the  phrase,  ^^  the  blaadin  6"  the  sheets.^ 

Aberd. 

Perhaps  the  same  with  Blad,  v.  especially  as  used 
in  sense  2 ;  or  allied  to  Blad,  s,  a  dirty  spot,  q.  v. 

BLAAD,  s,    A  stroke,  Galloway.     V.  Blaud. 
BLAB,  9.     A  small  globe  or  bubble,  Lanarks. 
He  kiss't  the  tear  tremblan'  in  her  ee. 
Mare  clear  nor  blab  o'  dew. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct  1818,  p.  328.  V.  Blob. 
To  BLABBER,  Blabee,  Bleber,  v.  n.     To 

babble.]     Add; 

Xhis  is  also  O.  £.    ^'  1  blaber  as  a  chylde  dothe  or 
he  can  speake;  Je  gasouille.     My  sonne  doth  but 
blabber  yet ;  he  can  nat  speke  his  wordes  playne,  he 
is  to  yonge."     Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  l67,  a. 
BLABER,  s.   Some  kind  of  cloth  imported  from 

France. 

''  28th  August  1561,  the  Provest,  Baillies,  and 
Coimsale,  ordanis  Louke  Wilsoun  Thesaurer  to  de- 
liver to  every  ane  of  the  twelfe  servands,  the  Javil- 
lour  and  Gild  servands,  als  mekle  Franch  Blaber  as 
will  be  every  ane  of  thame  ane  coit."  Regist.  Counc. 
Edin.    Keith's  Hist  p.  1 89- 

Corr.  perhaps  from  Fr.  blqfard,  blaffard,   pale, 
bleak  in  colour. 
BLACK.    To  put  a  thing  in  black  and  white^  to 

commit  it  to  writing,  S. 

"  I  was  last  Tuesday  to  wait  on  S'  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  who  desired,  hearing  what  I  had  to  say,  that  I 
would  jmt  it  in  black  and  while,  that  he  might  shew 
it  to  his  Maj*»«."  Lett  Seaforth,  CuUoden  Pap.  p. 
105. 

I  question  much  if  Sir  R.  Walpole  literally  used  this 
language;  finding  no  proof  of  its  being  an  £.  phrase. 
BLACK,  s.     A  vulgar  designation  for  a  low 

scoundrel,  corresponding  in  sense  to  the  E.  adj. 

bUuik-guardy  S. 
BLACK-AIRN,  s.     Malleable  iron  ;  in  contra- 
distinction "from  that  which  is  tinned,  called 

uhite-airn^  S. 
BLACKBELICEIT,  used  as  a  ^.  equivalent 

to  E.  nothing.   What  did  ye  see  f  Answ.  Blacks 

belickitf  i.  e.  ^^  I  saw  nothing  at  all  ;^  Lanarks. 

*' Blackbdickel.  Nothing ;"  Ayrs,  GLSurv.Ayra. 

p.  6gi. 

The  word  black  seems  to  have  been  substituted  by 
the  decarous  inhabitants  of  my  native  county  for 
the  name  of  the  devil^  which  is  the  ocmmion  prefix 
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in  other  parts  of  S.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  word 
seems  inexplicable.  From  the  invariable  pronun« 
ciation  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  has  any  con- 
nexion with  the  idea  of  likeness  or  resemblance.  Per« 
haps  the  most  natural  conjecture  is,  that  the  phrase 
expresses  a  persuasion  that  the  adversary  of  our  kind, 
whose  name  is  deemed  so  necessary  and  ornamental 
an  expletive  in  discourse,  should  be  licked  or  beaten^ 
as  soon  as  such  a  thing  should  take  place ;  for  the 
conjunction  iJ^iB  generally  added. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it  might  contain  a 
foolish  allusion  to  a  Lat  phrase  formerly  used  of  one 
who  declined  giving  a  vote,  Non  liquit.  Should  we 
suppose  that  it  was  originally  confined  to  objects  of 
sight,  it  might  be  equivalent  to  '*  Ne'er  a  slyme  did 
I  see ;"  q.  not  a  gleam ;  Teut  lick-en,  nitere.  Or, 
to  have  done  with  mere  conjecture,  shall  we  view  it 
as  a  phrase  originally  expressive  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  some  parasite,  when  he  had  not  found  even 
a  plate  to  Uck  f 

BLACK  BITCH,  a  bag  which,  in  former  times 
at  least,  was  clandestinely  attached  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  mill-spout,  that  through  a  hole  in 
the  spout,  part  ot  the  meal  might  be  abstracted 
as  it  came  down  into  the  trough.  South  of  S. 
A  worthy  proprietor  in  Roxb.  who  had  never  hap- 
pened to  hear  the  phrase,  but  was  extremely  careful 
of  the  game  on  his  estate,  had  just  settled  every  thing 
respecting  the  lease  of  his  mill,  when  a  third  person 
who  was  present,  said  tp  the  iniller,  ^'  I  hope  youll 
no'  keep  a  black  bitch  ?"     "  What?"  cried  the  gen- 
tleman, ^*  your  bargain  and  mine's  at  an  end ;  for 
I'll  not  allow  any  person  on  my  pro|^erty  to  keep 
sporting  dogs." 

.BLACK-BOOK,  s.     The  name  given  to  «  the 
several  histories,  written  by  our  monks  in  their 
different  Monastrys  ;^  Spott.  MS.  Diet,  in  vo,. 
'*  In  all  our  monastrys,"  he  says,  "  there  were- 
keepit  three  books  or  records,  l*.  Their  Chartulary, 
or  register,  containing  the  records  relating  to  their 
privat  securities.  2*.  Their  Obituarys,  wherein  were 
related  the  times  of  the  death  and  places  of  inter- 
ment of  their  chief  benefactors.  Abbots;  Priors,  and 
other  great  men  of  their  respective  houses.  d<*.  Their 
Black-Book,  containing  an  account  of  the  memorable^ 
things  which  occurred  in  every  year. 

**  David  Chambers,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  CoU 
ledge  of  Justice  in  die  reign  of  Queen  Mary^  who 
wrote  in  French  an  abridgement  of  the  Historys  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  France,*- in  his  prei^ice  says, 
that  he  had  many  great  historys  of  the  Abbacies, 
such  as  that  of  Scone  called  the  Black^Book,  and  of 
other  like  chronicles  of  Abbays^  as  that  of  Inch-colm 
and  Icolmkill,"  &c« 

'^  So  named/'  he  adds,  "  frcmi  the  cover ;  or  rather 
from  the  giving  animpartial  account  of  the  good  and 
bad  actions  of  our  nobles,  and  others  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country." 
It  is  not  likely  that  this  register  would  be  exclu- 
sively called  the  Uaok  book  frcH^  its  cover^  unless  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  other  two  were  invariably 
bound  in  a  different  manner.  Nor  is  it  more  probi^ 
ble  that  the  name  originated  from  its  being  a  record 
of  '^  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  our  nobles/'  &c^ 
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For  in  this  case  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  bcul  actions. 

It  might  perhaps  be  thus  denomiriated  from  its 
being  wholly  written  with  black  ink,  in  distinction 
from  the  Rubrics,  denominated  from  the  use  of  red, 
and  the  Psalters,  &c  which  had  usually  red  letters 
interspersed,  and  illuminations. 

We  learn  from  Carpentier,  that  in  a  charter  dated 
at  Vienne,  in  France,  A.  1S62,  the  terms  Black  and 
Red  were  used  to  distinguish  the  text  of  the  law  from 
the  commentary  on  it.  Nigrum  appellari  videtur 
textus  legis,  Rubrum  vero  conunentatio  in  textum. 

BLACK  COCK.  To  mak  a  Black  Cock  gfone,  to 
shoot  one,  S. ;  as  in  E.  to  britig  doton  one^s  bird. 
**  The  Mac-Ivors,  Sir,  hae  gotten  it  into  their 
heads,  that  ye  hae  affironted  their  young  leddy.  Miss 
Flora ;  and  I  hae  heard  mae  nor  ane  say  they  wadna 
tak  muckle  to  mak  a  black  cock  o'  ye :  and  ye  ken 
yeresell  there's  mony  o'  them  wadna  mind  a  bawbee 
the  weising  a  ball  through  the  Prince  himsell,  an 
the  diief  gae  them  the  wink."  Waverley,  iii.  132. 
BLACK  COW. 

The  black  cofo  on  your  foot  ne'er  trod. 
Which  gars  you  sing  alang  the  road. 

Herd:^  CoU.  ii.  120. 
Auld  luckie  cries  ye*re  o'er  ill  set—* 
Ye  kennae  what  may  be  your  fate 

In  after  days ; 
The  black  core  has  nae  trampel  yet 
Upo'  your  taes. 
The  Farmer's  Ha\  st  38.     V.  Black  Ox. 

BLACKCRAP,^.  1.  Acropof  pease  or  beaiis,S. 
2.  A  name  given  to  those  crops  which  are  always 

green,  such  as,  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.  M.  Loth. 

**  The  dung  Ibrced  the  crop  of  wheat,  and  this  sue* 
ceeded  by  the  black  crop,  which  seldom  failed  to  pros* 
per,  left  the  land  in  a  fine  heart  for  barley."    Agr. 
Surv.  M.  Loth.  p.  89. 
BLACK  DOG. 

^'  Like  butter  in  the  black  dog's  hause,"  a  Prov. 
used  to  denote  what  is  irrecoverably  gone,  S.  V. 
Kelly,  p.  236. 

**  There  wad  hae  been  little  speerings  o't  had  Du»« 
tansnivel  ken'd  it  was  there — ^it  wad  hae  been  butter 
tn  the  black  dog's  house"    Antiquary,  iL  192* 

BLACK-FASTING,  adj.    Applied  to  one  who 
has  been  long  without  any  kind  of  food.     It  is 
sarcastically  said  of  a  person  who  has  got  a  belly- 
ful, "  I^  sure  he^s  no  black^foHiTC^  S. 
"  If  they  dinna  bring  him  something  to  eat,  the 
puir  demented  body  has  never  the  heart  to  cry  for 
aught,  and  he  has  been  kenn'd  to  sit  for  ten  hours 
thegither,  black  fasting '*     St.  Ronan,  ii.  6l. 

I  know  not  if  it  had  been  originally  meant  to  in« 
elude  the  idea  expressed  by  the  language  of  scrip- 
tnre.  Lam.  v.  10,  ^'  Our  skin  was  black  like  an  oven> 
because  of  the  terrible  famine," 

BLACKFISHER,  s.     One  who  fishes  under 

night,  illegally,  S.   Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

"  Ye  took  me  aiblins  for  a  blackJlsheT  it  was  gaun 

tae  ginle  the  chouks  o'  ye,  whan  I  harl't  ye  out  tae 

the  stenners."     Saint  Patrick,  iii.  42.     V.  Black* 

riSHING. 

BLACKFOOT,  Blackfit,  #.  A  matchmaker.! 
Add;  95 
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"  I  could  never  have  expected  this  intervention  of 
a  proxeneta,  which  the  vulgar  translate  blackfoot,  of 
such  eminent  dignity,'  said  Dalgamock,  scarce  con- 
cealing a  sneer."    Nigel,  iii.  237. 

*'  I'm  whiles  jokin'  an'  tellin'  her  it's  a  stound  o' 
love : — now  thinkin'  ye  might  be  black-JU,  or  her 
secretar,  I  was  just  wissin',  o'  a'  things,  to  see  ye  a 
wee  gliff,  that  I  micht  targe  ye."  Saxon  and  Gael, 
i.  I6l. 
BLACK  FROST,  frost  without  rime  or  snow  ly- 

ing  on  the  ground,  as  opposed  to  white Jrostj 

which  is  equivalent  to  E.  hoarjrost. 
BLACK-HUDIE,  s.     The  coal.head,  a  bird. 
'   Roxb.     Black'bannety  synon.  Clydes. 

This  seems  equivalent  to  black-head;  A.  S.  blac 
niger,  and  heqfod  caput. 
BLACK YMORE,  s.  A  negro ;  the  vulgar  pron. 

of  O.  E.  blackamorCf  Beaumont 

The  washing  ijfthe  blackymore,  a  proverbial  phrase, 
used  to  denote  a  vain  attempt,  S. 

Than  aunt  an'  dauther  sought  her  far  and  near; 
But  a*  was  washing  o'  the  Blackymore. 

Boss's  Helenore,  First  £d.  p.  66.^ 
BLACKLEG,  s.     The  same  disease  in  cattle 

with  the  Black  spatd,  Ettr.  For. 

"  There  was  I  sitting  beside  him,  gnawing  at— > 
the  sinewy  hip  of  some  hateful  Galloway  stott  that 
had  died  of  the  blackleg."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  348. 
BLACK-LEG,  s.  A  matchmaker;  synon.  Block' 

foot,  Ettr.  For. 
BLACKLIE,  a^.  Ill  coloured, or  having  a  dirty 

appearance;  often  applied  to  clothes  that  are  ill- 
washed,  or  that  have  been  soiled  in  drying,  Ang. 

From  A.  S.  blac,  bUtec,  and  lig  similis  ;  q.  having 
the  likeness  of  what  is  black. 
BLACK  MILL,  the  desi^ation  unaccountably 

given  to  a  miln  of  the  ancient  construction,  hav* 

ing  one  wheel  only,  Argyles. 

'*  There  are — 8  commills ;  whereof  S  are  of  the 
ancient  simple  construction,  in  which  there  is  but 
one  wheel,  and  it  lying  horizontally  in  the  perpen- 
dicular, under  the  millstone ;  so  that  the  water  to 
turn  it,  must  come  through  the  house.  These  are 
called  black  mUls.'*  P.  Kikiinian,  Stet  Ace  Scotl. 
xiv.  149. 
BLAC  MONE,  Black  money,  the  designadon 

given  to  the  early  copper  currency  of  S.  in  the 

reign  of  Ja«  III. 

*^  That  thar  be  na  deneris  [^deniers^  of  Franss, 
mailyis,  cortis,  mytis,  nor  nain  vthir  conterfetis  of 
blac  mene  tane  in  pa3rment  in  this  realme  bot  our  so« 
uerane  lordis  awne  blac  mone  strikkin  &  prentit  be 
his  cunyouris."  Acts  Ja.  III.  1469,  Ed.  1814,  p.  97. 
BLACK-NEB,  s.     One  viewed  as  disaffected  to 

» 

government,  S. 

*'  Take  care,  Monkbams ;  we  shall  set  you  down 
among  the  black-nebs  by  and  by."  '^  No,  Sir  Arthur, 
a  tame  grumbler  I — I  only  claim  the  privilege  of 
croaking  in  my  own  comer  here,  without  uniting 
my  throat  to  the  grand  chorus  of  the  marsh."  An- 
tiquary, ii.  128. 

'^  Little  did  I  imagine— that  I  was  giving  cause 
for  many  to  think  me  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  go- 
vemment.«— But  so  it  was.    Many  of  the  heritors 
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considered  me  a  black-neb,  though  I  knew  it  not." 
Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  269. 

Black-nebbed,  Black-nebbit,  adf.     1.  Lite- 
rally, having  a  black  bill,  S. 
ft.  Applied  to  those  who  are  viewed  as  democrati- 
cally inclined,  or  inimical  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, S. 

That  this  term  had  been  used,  in  relation  to  pub- 
lic matters,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  iigo,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passage. 

— '*  Neither  do  I  desire  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  myre  of  Meagle,  who  are 
governed  by  a  synod  of  black-nebbed  geese ;  besides, 
I  know  the  danger  it's  to  jest  with  wooden- witted 
dolts,  that  have  the  seams  of  their  understanding 
on  the  out-side  of  their  noddles.*"  Mercur.  CaledC 
Jan.  1661,  p.  3. 

BLACK  OX.    The  black  ox  is  said  to  tramp  on 

one  who  has  lost  a  near  relation  by  death,  or 

met  with  some  severe  calamity,  S. 

"  I'm  fain  to  see  you  looking  sae  weel,  cummer, 

the  mair  that  the  black  ox  has'tramped  on  ye  since  I 

was  aneath  your  roof-tree."     Antiquary,  iii.  227. 

"  The  black  ox  never  trod  on  your  foot,"  S.  Prov. 
This  is  more  generally  expl.  by  Kelly ;  "  You  never 
had  the  care  of  a  family  upon  you,  nor  was  press'd 
with  severe  business  or  necessities."  S.  Prov.  p.  327. 
BLACK  PUDDING,  a  pudding  made  of  the 
blood  of  a  cow  or  sheep,  inclosed  in  one  of  the 
intestines,  S. 

The  dispute,  you  must  understand  it^ 
Was,  which  of  them  had  the  best  bloody 
When  both,  'tis  granted,  had  as  good 
As  ever  yet  stuff'd  a  black  pudding. 

MesUm's  Poems,  p.  115. 
This  dish  was  much  used  by  our  forefathers.  It 
is  thus  denominated  to  distinguish  it  from  a  white 
puddiiig,  made  of  meal,  suet,  and  onions,  stuffed  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  Swedes  had  a  dish  resem- 
bling the  former.  For  stvartsod  signifies  broth  made 
of  the  blood  of  a  goose,  literally  "  black  porridge," 

BLACK-QUARTER,  8.     A  disease  of  cattle, 
apparently  the  same  with  Black  Spaul^  S. 
^'  In  former  times,  superstition  pointed  out  the 
following  singular  mode  of^preventing  the  spreading 
of  this  distemper :  When  a  beast  was  seized  with 
the  black-quarter,  it  was  taken  to  a  house  where  no 
cattle  were  ever  after  to  enter,  and  there  the  ani- 
mal's heart  was  taken  out  while  alive,  to  be  hung 
up  in  the  house  or  byre  where  the  farmer  kept  his 
cattle ;  and  while  it  was  there,  it  was  believed  that 
none  of  his  cattle  would  be  seized  with  dbat  distem«i 
per."     Agr.  Surv.  Caithn.  p.  20S. 
BLACK  SAXPENCE,  a  slxjpence,  supposed  by 
tlie  credulous  to  be  receivecl  from  the  devil,  as 
a  pledge  of  an  engagement  to  be  his,  soul  and 
body-     It  is  always  of  a  black  colour,  as  not 
being  legal  currency ;  but  it  is  said  to  possess 
this  singular  virtue,  that  the  person  who  keeps 
it  constantly  in  his  pocket,  how  much  soever  he 
spend,  will  always  nnd  another  sixpence  beside 
it,  Roxb. 
BLACK-SOLE,  s.     A  confident  in  courtship, 
Lanarks.    Synon.  with  Blacks/dot, 
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"  Blackscie,  assistant  at  courtship?"     Gl.  Surv. 
Ayr 8.  p.  691. 
BLACK  SP AUL,  a  disease  of  cattle.]    Add ; 

A  singular  mode  of  cure  is  used  in  some  parts  of 
the  Highlands. 

— **  The  black^spald  had  seized  all  the  cattle  of  the 
glen ;  we  came  all  down  to  old  Ronald's  house  in 
Bealach-nan-creach  (the  pass  of  spoils)  to  make  the 
forced Jire. — ^When  the  cattle  of  any  district  were 
seized  with  this  fatal  distemper,  the  method  of  cure 
or  prevention  was  to  extinguish  all  the  domestic 
fires,  and  rekindle  thepi  hj  forced  Jire  caught  from 
sparks  emitted  from  the  axle  of  the  great  wool- wheel, 
which  was  driven  furiously  round  by  the  people  as- 
sembled."    Clan-Albin,  ii.  2S9. 
BLACK-STANE,  Blacistone,  s,    1.  The  de- 
signation  given  to  a  dark>coloured  stone,  used 
in  some  of  the  Scottish  universities,  as  the  seat 
on  which  a  student  sits  at  an  annual  public  ex- 
amination, meant  as  a  test  of  the  progress  he 
has  made  in  his  studies  during  the  preceding 
year,  S.     This  examination  is  called  his  Pro^^ 
fission. 

"  It  is  thought  fit  that,  when  students  are  exa« 
mined  publicly  on  the  Black-staine,  before  Lammas ; 
and,  a^r  their  return  at  Michaelmas,  that  they  be 
examined  in  some  questions  of  the  catechism."  Acts 
Commiss.  of  the  Four  Universities,  A.  1 647.  Bow« 
er's  Hist.  Univ.  £din.  i.  222, 

It  appears  from  this  extract,  that  then  they  were 
publicly  examined  twice  a-year. 

The  origin  of  the  students  being  examined  on 
what  is  called  the  Black^stane,  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  intended 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  founder  of  the  college, 
and  most  probably  may  be  traced  to  some  ancient 
ceremony  of  the  Romish  church.  The  custom  of 
causing  the  students  to  sit  on  the  grave-stone  of  the 
founder,  at  certain  examinations,  is  still  literally  re- 
tained in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  Glasgow. 
In  Edinburgh  and  in  Marischal  Colleges,  there  are 
no  similar  stones  to  sit  upon ;  but  these  examina* 
tions  continue  to  be  called  in  the  latter  The  Black-- 
stone  Lesson."     Bower,  ibid.  p.  284. 

The  author,  after  referring  to  the  coronation  of 
our  kings  at  Scone,  and  still  at  Westminster,  on  a 
stone  of  a  similar  description,  adds^  *'  Can  these  cere- 
monies be  traced  to  the  same  or  to  a  similar  source  ?" 
But  the  resemblance  seems  to  be  merely  accidental.- 
3.  The  term,  it  appears,  has  been  used  metaph. 
to  denote  the  examination  itself. 
'^  The  fburt  and  last  yeir  of  our  course, — we  learn* 
ed  the  buiks  de  coelo  and  meteors,  also  the  sphere 
more  exactly  teachit  by  pur  awin  regent,  and  maid 
ws  our  vicces  and  blackstous,  and  had  at  Pace  our 
proiQotion  and  finishing  of  our  poor^e^"  Melville's. 
Diary,  Life  of  A.  Melville,  i.  231, 

Hoffman,  yo.  Tumulus,  observes  that,  in  ancient 
times,  every  one  before  deatji  fi^^ed  on  the  place  of 
his  interment,  which  he  marked  with  a  black  stone. 
This  circumstance  seems  favourable  to  the  idea 
thatth^  black  stone  prof ession  was  originally  connect** 
ed  with  the  grave-stone  of  the  founder. 
BLACK  SUGAR,  Spanish  Licorice,  S. 
BLACK  TANG,  Fuciw  vesicolosus,  Unn, 
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BLACK  VICTUAL,  pulse,  pease  and  beans,  ei- 
ther by  themselves,  or  mixed  as  a  crop,  S. 

BLACK  WARD,  a  state  of  servitude  to  a  ser- 
vant, S. 

"  You  see,  sir,  I  hold  in  a  sort  of  black  ward  te- 
nure, as  we  call  it  in  our  country,  being  the  servant 
of  a  servant."     Nigel,  i.  45. 

'*  Black  ftard,  is  when  a  vassal  holds  immediately 
ward  of  the  King,  and  a  subvassal  holds  ward  of  that 
vassal.  This  is  called  Black  ward  or  ward  upon  ward« 
M^Kenzie's  Instit  p.  92."  Spottiswoode's  MS.  Law 
Diet. 

BLACK-WATCH,   the  designation  generally 
given  to  the  companies  of  loyal  Highlanders, 
raised  after  the  rebellion  in  1715,  for  preserv- 
ing peace  in  the  Highland  districts. 
They  constituted  the  nucleus  of  what  was  after- 
wards embodied  as  the  42 d  Regiment^  since  so  justly 
celebrated  for  their  prowess ;  and  received  the  epi- 
tbet  of  Black,  from  the  dark  colour  of  their  tartan 
habiliments. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  there  durst  not  a  Low- 
lamder  in  all  Scotland  follow  the  fray  a  gun-shot  be- 
yond Bally-brough,  unless  he  had  the  help  of  the 
Sidier  Dhu/  '  Whom  do  ye  call  so  ?'  '  The  Sidier 
Dku  ?  the  black  soldier ;  that  is,  what  they  called  the 
independent  companies  that  were  raised  to  keep 
peace  and  law  in  the  Highlands. — They  call  them 
Sidier  Dku,  because  they  wear  the  tartans ;  as  they 
call  your  men, — King  George's  men, — Sidier  Bjoy,  or 
red  soldiers."     Waverley,  i.  276,  277- 

— "  Gimigo  of  Tipperhewet,  whose  family  was  so 
reduced  by  the  ensuing  law-suit,  that  his  representa* 
tive  is  now  serving  as  a  private  gentleman-sentinel 
in  the  Highland  Black  Walchr    Ibid.  i.  136. 

— '^  They  applied  to  the  governor  of  Stirling  castle, 
and  to  the  major  of  the  Black  Watch;  and  the  gover- 
nor said,  it  was  too  far  to  the  northward,  and  out  of 
his  district ;  and  the  major  said,  his  men  were  gone 
home  to  the  shearing,  and  he  would  not  call  them  out 
before  the  victual  was  got  in  for  all  the  Cramfeezers 
in  Christendom."     Ibid.  p.  279* 

**  This  corps — was  originally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Freicudan  Du,  or  Black  Watch. — This — appel- 
lation—>arose  from  the  colour  of  their  dress,  and  was 
applied  to  them  in  contradistinction  to  the  regular 
troops,  who  were  called  Red  Soldiers,  or  Seidaran 
Dearag.  From  the  time  that  they  were  embodied,  till 
they  were  regimented,  the  Highlanders  continued  to 
wear  the  dress  of  their  country.  This,  as  it  consisted 
so  much  of  the  black,  green,  and  blue  tartan,  gave 
them  a  dark  and  sombre  appearance  in  comparison 
with  the  bright  uniform  of  the  regulars,  who  at  that 
time  had  coats,  waistcoats,  and  breeches  of  scarlet 
doth  Hence  the  term  Du,  or  Black,  as  applied  to 
this  corps."    Col.  Stewart's  Sketches,  i.  240. 

Another  reason  has  been  assigned  for  this  desig- 
nation, but  without  sufficient  ground. 

*^  The  Highlanders  were  first  called  into  the  service 
of  their  country  shortly  after  1715,  at  which  time 
they  only  consisted  of  two  companies,  and  were  to 
act,  as  fencible  men,  against  those  who  committed  de- 
predations in  the  various  counties  of  the  Highlands.-^ 
They  obtained  the  name  of  Black  Watch,  from  giving 
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protection  to  property  against  levying  of  black  maill" 

Depred,  on  the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  119,  1^0. 

BLACK  WEATHER,  rainy  weather,  Selkirks. 
synon.  with  black  weety  the  phrase  used  in  An- 
gus, to  distinguish  a  fall  of  rain  from  enow. 

BLACK-WINTEB,  s.     The  last  cart-load  of 

frain   brought  home  from   the   harvest-field, 
)umfr. 

Thus  denominated,  perhaps,  because  this  must  be 
often  late  in  the  season,  and  closely  followed  up  by 
the  gloom  of  winter, 
BL AD,  Blaud,  s.     A  large  piece,  &c.]    Add ; 

"  I  send  to  Servai's  wife,  ana  to  his  commess  the 
pasmentar  in  the  abbay,  and  causit  thame  graith  me 
ane  chalmer  thair,  tak  the  fyve  bladdis  of  tapestrie^ 
quhilkis  come  out  of  Hammiltoun,  and  uther  bagage 
I  had  thair  reddiest  to  lay  it  out,"  &c.  Inventories, 
A.  1573,  p.  187. 

*^  Thre  Egiptianis  hattis  of  reid  and  yellow  taffe- 
teis. — Sum  uther  bladdis  of  silver  claith  and  uther 
geir  mcit  for  maskene"  ^wearing  in  masquerades.]] 
Ibid.  p.  237. 
To  Ding  IN  Blads,  to  break  in  pieces. 

*'  Mr.  Knox*— was  very  weak,  &  1  saw  him  every 
day  of  his  doctrine  go  hulie  and  fair  with  a  furring 
of  martricks  about  his  necke,  a  staffe  in  tlie  one  hand^ 
&  good  godly  Richard  Ballandine  his  servant  hold- 
ing up  file  other  oxter, — &  by  the  said  Richard  & 
another  servant  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  where  he  be- 
hoved to  lean  at  his  first  entry ;  but  or  he  had  done 
with  his  sermon,  he  was  so  active  &  vigorous,  that 
he  was  like  to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads,  &  fly  out  of 
it."  MelviU's  MS.  p.  20. 
BL  AD,  s.     A  portfolio.]     Add ; 

He  staps  in  his  warks  in  his  pouch  in  a  blink, 

Flang  by  a'  his  warklooms,  his  blaud  an'  his  ink. 

Pickett's  Poems,  ii.  132. 
To  BLAD,  Blaud,  v,  a.]     Give  as  sense 
1.  To  slap,  to  strike,  &c.  marked  3.  in  Dict. 
%  To  abuse,  to  maltreat,  &c.  Aberd. 

3.  To  use  abusive  language,  Aberd.  S.  A. 

I  winna  hear  my  country  blaudet, 
Tho'  I  sud  risk  blue  een. 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  132. 
For  blaudin  o'  the  tailor  sae 
The  wabster  winna  lat  it  gae.  Ibid, 

Some  cried,  "  The  kirk  she  cares  na*  for't," 
An'  wi  their  jeers  did  blaud  her. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  96. 

4.  **  To  spoil,  to  fatigue  with  wet  and  mire;"  Gl. 
Surv.  Nairn. 

Blad,  Blaad,  Blaud,  s.  A  severe  blow  or 
stroke,  S. 

O  wae  befa'  these  northern  lads, 

Wi'  their  braid  swords  and  white  cockades. 

They  lend  sic  hard  and  heavy  blads. 

Our  Whigs  nae  mair  can  craw,  man. 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  ISO- 
Then  cam  a  batch  o'  webster  lads 

Frae  Rodney's  Head  careerin, 
Wha  gied  them  mony  a  donsy  blaad, 
WiUiottt  the  causes  speerin 

O*  the  fray,  that  day. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  79^ 
N 
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To  BLAD,  f.  n.    To  walk  in  a  c.umsjr  manner, 
by  taking  long  stepsr  and   treading  heayily, 
Dumfr. ;  synon.  Lamp^  Loth.  Clydes. 
Teut.  he-laed^en,  degravare,  onerare? 
Or,  can  it  signify^  to  pass  over  great  hlads  of  the 
road  in  a  short  time  ? 
Blad,  s.     1.  a  long  and  heavy  step  in  walking, 

Dumfr. ;  synbn.  Lamp^  Clydes. 
2.  A  person  who  walks  with  long  and  heavy  steps, 

Dumfr. ;  synon.  a  Lamper^  Clydes. 
BLADDERSKATE,  s.    Expl.  "  an  indistinct 
or  indiscreet  talker,^'  South  of  S. 

Job  on  your  gait^  ye  hladdersh<tte. 

Song,  Maggy  Lauder. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  the  first  part  of  the 
word  is  most  probably  from  Blether,  to  speak  indis- 
tinctly. If  we  might  suppose  the  term  of  northern  ori- 
gin, it  might  be  derived  from  Su.G.  bUtddr-a  to  bab- 
ble, and  skata  a  magpie,  q.  babbling  like  a  jackdaw; 
or  from  skat  a  treasure,  q.  a  storehouse  of  nonsense. 
But  I  hesitate  whether  the  designation,  as  it  is  given 
to  a  piper,  does  not  allude  to  the  drone  of  his  bagpipe, 
ludicrously  compared  to  a  bladder  filled  with  wind. 
BLAD  HAET,  nothing,  not  a  Tckii.  ''Blad  haet 
did  she  say,''  she  said  nothing,  Roxb. 

I  see,  we  British  frogs 

May  bless  Great  Britain  and  her  bogs.— 
Blad  haet  hae  we  to  dread  as  fatal. 
If  kept  Trae  'neath  the  hooves  o'  cattle. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  50. 
I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  blad  in  this 
connexion;  unless,  as  haet  is  often  in  profane  language 
preceded  by  Jient  or  deil,  as  &  forcible  mode  of  expres- 
sing negation,  blad  should  be  used  in  what  is  given 
above  as  sense  1.  of  the  v.,  q.  "  Bang  the  haet,"  equi- 
valent to  confound  or  curse  it.  V.  Hate,  Hait,  and 
Blad,  v. 

Bladie,  Blaudie,  adj.  Full  of  large  broad 
leaves ;  applied  to  plants  the  leaves  of  which 
grow  out  from  the  main  stem,  and  not  on  bran- 
ches; as  ^^  Blaudie  kail,^  ^^  blaudie  beans,^  &c.  S< 
V.  Blad,  Blaud,  s. 
To  BLADE,  V.  a.  To  nip  the  blades  off  cole- 
wort,  S. 

'^  When  she  had  gane  out  to  blade  some  kail  for 
the  pat,  a  little  man,  no  that  doons  braw,  came  to 
her,  and  asked  if  she  would  go  with  him."  Edin. 
Mag.  Sept.  1818,  p.  155. 

BLADROCK,  s,  A  talkative  silly  fellow,  Dumfr. 

V.  Blether,  v. 
BLAE,  Blay,  s.  The  rough  parts  of  wood.]  Add; 
Norw.  bloee,  "  what  is  hacked  small  in  woods ;" 
Hallager. 

To  Look  Blae,  to  look  blank,  or  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  disappointment,  S.  Hence  to  have 
a  blae  countenance. 

"  Be  in  dread,  O  !  Sirs,  some  of  you  will  stand 
with  a  blae  countenance  before  the  tribunal  of  God, 
for  the  letters  you  have  read,  of  the  last  dash  of  Pro- 
vidence that  you  met  with."  M.  Bruce's  Soul-Con- 
firmation, p.  11. 

This,  however,  may  signify  a  livid  aspect,  as  the 
effect  of  terror, 
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Blaekess,  9.   Lividness,  Upp.  Clydes.   V.  Bla. 
To  BLAE,  V.  n:    1.  To  bleat ;  applied  to  the 

bleating  of  lambs,  and  conveying  die  idea  of  a 

sound  rather  louder  than  that  indicated  by  the 

V.  to  Mae^  Roxb. 
2.  Used  in  the  language  of  reprehen^on,  in  re- 

^ard  to  children  ;  generally,  to  blae  and  greet, 

ibid. 

Shall  we  view  this  aa  allied  to  Fr.  beler,  id.  ?  C.  B. 
blam  signifies  a  cry,  but  seems  to  have  no  connection 
with  bleating. 

Blae,  s.     A  loud  bleat,  Roxb. 
BLAE,  s.    A  kind  of  blue-coloured  clay,  pretty 

hard,  or  soft  slate,  found  as  a  substratum.     It 

differs  from  TUl,  as  this  comes  off  in  flakes, 

whereas  the  blae  is  compact,  S.  O. 

'^  Plenty  of  stones,  and  of  what  is  called  blae 
(which  is  a  kind  of  soft  slate),  hard  copse  or  brush- 
wood, and  other  suitable  substances  can  generally  be 
procured  for  filling  drains."  Agr.  Surv.  W.  Isl.  p.  149J 

Blaes,  mentioned  under  Blae,  seems  to  be  merely 
the  plur.  of  this  s.  But  according  to  the  definition 
here  given,  it  cannot  properly  signify  lamina  of 
stone ;  nor  be  traced  to  Germ,  bleh,  thin  leaves  or 
plates.  More  probably  the  substance  is  denominated 
from  its  colour. 
BLAEBERRY,  s.     The  billberry,  S.]    Add ; 

The  Dutch  name  has  the  same  signification;  blaaw'- 
bessen,  bill-berries,  hurtleberries ;  Sewel. 

BL  AFFEN,  s.    The  loose  flakes  or  lamina  of  a 

stone ;  Flutliers  synon.,  Fife. 
This  must  be  nearly  allied  to  Blae  and  Blaes,  q.  v. 
Teut  blqf  signifies  planus,  aequus ;  superficie  plana, 
non  rotunda. 
BL AIDIT,  part.  pa.   Apparently  the  same  with 

Blad  J  V.  to  abuse,  to  maltreat. 

*'  The  batterie  was  laid  to  the  castle  and  pt  was] 
blaidit  pairtlie  be  the  cannones  that  cam  doun  the 
gaitt  thame  allone,  and  pairtlie  with  the  cannones  that 
war  stelled  vpoun the  steipleheadis."  Pitscottie's Cron, 
p.  490.    "  Made  such  breaches;"  Ed.  1728,  p.  I92. 

BLAIN,  s.     1.  A  blank.]     Add^  as  sense 
2.  In  pi.  blains^  empty  grain,  Banffs. 

"  Instead  of  com,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  use* 
less  trumpery,  and  very  often  empty  blains"  Agr. 
Surv.  Banfi*s.  App.  p.  51. 

Blainy,  adf.     A  term  applied  to  a  field,  or  spot 

of  ground,  which  has  frequent  blanks,  in  conse- 

quence  of  the  grain  not  having  come  up.  Loth, 

"  How  are  your  aits  this  year  ?"  ''  Middling  weil, 

except  some  rigs  in  the  west  park,  that  are  a  wee 

blainy." 

To  BLAINCH,  v.  a.  To  cleanse ;  as,  "  to 
blainch  the  bear-stane,""  to  make  the  hollowed 
stone,  used  for  preparing  barley,  fit  for  receiving 
the  grain,  Fife ;  from  E.  blanch^  Fr.  blam^ir, 
to  whiten. 

BLAIR,  8.  The  name  given  to  that  part  of  flax 
which  is  afterwards  used  in  manufacture ;  pro- 
perly, after  it  has  been  steeped,  taken  from  the 
pit,  and  laid  out  to  dry.  For  after  it  is  driedj 
It  receives  the  name  of  lint ;  Ang. 
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This  in  E.  is  called  Juxrle,  V.  EncycL  Brit.  vii.  $92. 
col.  1.  perhaps  a  dimin.  from  Dan.  hoer,  flax. 

The  word  might  seem  to  have  a  Goth,  origin^  al" 
though  somewl^  yaried  in  signification.  Sw.  blaer, 
^and  litMaer,  denote  the  hurds  cht  hards  of  flax.  Dan. 
blaar,  coarse  flax^  tow^  hurds ;  Wolff.  Isl.  blaehr  has 
a  more  general  sense>  as  signifying  linen  cloth ;  lin- 
tea,  VereL 

To  Blair,  v,  w.    When  the  flax  is  spread  out  for 

being  dried^  afler  it  has  been  steeped,  it  is  said  that 

it  is  laid  out  to  blair.     The  ground  appropriated 

to  this  purpose  is  called  the  blairin,  Ang. 

It  is  probable  that  the  s,  should  be  traced. to  the 

v.,  as  this  so  closely  corresponds  in  sense  to  Isl.  blaer, 

aura»  spiritus.    Tka  er  blaerin  hitans  maetti  hrimino  ; 

Cum  spiritus  caloris  attigit  pruinam ;  Edd.     Thus 

the  term  evidently  respects  the  influence  of  droughty 

which  is  precisely  the  meaning  of  the  v.  blair,  A.  S. 

blaW'On,  to  blow^  gives  us  the  radical  idea. 

It  is  in  favour  of  the  idea,  that  the  s.  is  derived 
from  the  v.  that  the  ground  on  which  peats  are  laid 
out  to  be  dried,  is  also  called  the  blairin,  Ang. 
To  BLAIR,  Blabe,  v.n.     1.  To  make  a  loud 
noise,  to  cry ;  used  in  a  general  sense,  Ang. 
Roxb. 
2.  To  bleat,  as  a  sheep  or  goat,  S.  A. 
About  my  flocks  I  maun  be  carin ; 
I  left  them,  poor  things,  cauld  an'  blarin', 
Ayont  the  moss. 
T.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  325.  •  V.  Blairano. 
Blabe,  Blaib,  s.      1.  A  loud  sound,  a  cry, 
South  of  S. 
There  you'll  see  the  banners  flare. 
There  you'll  hear  the  bagpipes  rair. 
And  the  trumpet's  deadly  blare, 
Wi'  the  cannon's  rattle. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  150. 
The  night- wind  is  sleeping — the  forest  is  still. 
The  blair  of  the  heath-cock  has  sunk  in  the  hill. 
Beyond  the  grey  cairn  of  the  moor  is  his  rest. 
On  the  red  heather  bloom  he  has  pillowed  his  breast. 

Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,  p.  95. 
"  We  preferred  the  temperate  good  humour  of  the 
Doctor's  conversation,  and  the  house-holdry  tones 
of  his  wife,  to  the  boisterous  blair  of  the  bagpipes." 
The  Entail,  i.  26l. 
2.  The  bleat  of  a  sheep,  Roxb. 

^'  Blaring,  the  crying  of  a  child ;  also  the  bleating 
of  a  sheep,  or  lowing  of  an  ox  or  cow.  Suffolk." 
"  Bleare,  to  roar  and  cry.  North ;"  Grose. 

Teut.  blaer-en  boare,  mugire.  Mid.  Sax.  id.  balare. 
GaeL  blaer'^m  to  cry,  blaer  a  cry. 
BLAIS'D,  part,  pa.     Soured,  Ang.  Fife.     V. 

Bleeze. 
BLAISE,  Bleeze,  s.  The  hlaise  of  wood,  those 
particles  which  the  wimble  scoops  out  in  boring, 
Clydes.     V.  Blae,  Blay. 
To  BLAISTER,  v,  a.     To  blow  with  violence. 
Ithand  wedderis  of  the  eist  draif  on  so  fast, 
It  ^  to  blaist'erU  and  blew  that  thairin  baid. 

Rauf  Coilyear,  Aij.  a. 
A.  S.  blaest^an  insufllare.     E.  bluster  seems  to  be 
originally  the  same  word. 

BLAIT,  Blate,  Bleat,  ax^,  1.  Bashful,  sheep- 
ish, S.j    Add ;    y.  Blout,  adf.   Give  as  sense 
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S.  Modest,  unassuming,  not  forward,  diffident^  S. 

*^  If  ye  ken  ony  poor  body  o'  our  acquaintance  that* s 
blate  for  want  o'  siller,  and  has  far  to  gang  hame,  ye 
needna  stick  to  gie  them  a  waught  o'  drink  and  a  ban- 
nock— ^we'U  ne'er  miss't,  and  it  looks  creditable  in 
a  house  like  oiurs."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  72. 

*'  A  toom  purse  makes  a  bleat  merchant ;"  S.  Prov. 
"  A  man  will  have  little  confidence  to  buy,  when  he 
wants  money  to  pay  for  it"     Kelly,  p.  21 . 
8.  Curt,  rough,  uncivil,  Ang.  Aberd. 

''  Mr.  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  and  Dr.  Gordon 
in  old  Aberdeen  went  to  Marischal  for  peace,  and  to 
eschew  blood,  but  they  got  a  bleat  answer,  and  ^o 
tint  their  travel."     Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  1 43. 

Perhaps  by  a  transitive  use  of  the  terra,  q.  '*  an 
answer  that  makes  him  to  whom  it  is  given  look 
sheepish."     Isl.  bled-ia,  timorem  incutere. 

4.  Stupid  ;  q.  soft  in  mind. 

"  Thaireftir  he  vrittis  that  scho  come  to  Rome, 
and  vas  chosin  Paip,  euin  as  the  Italianis  had  bene 
sua  blaii,  that  thay  culd  nocht  disceme  betuix  ane 
man  and  ane  voman."     Nicol  Bume,  F.  96.  b. 

This  is  analogous  to  a  provincial  sense  of  the  term, 
still  retained.  "  Easily  deceived."  Gl.  Surv.  Nairn 
and  Moray. 

5.  Blunt,  unfeeling ;  as  in  Dict. 

6.  Dull,  in  relation  to  a  market ;  as  denoting  re- 
luctance to  bid,  or  higgling,  S.  B. 

Fat  sail  I  do  ?  gang  hame  again  ?  na,  na. 
That  were  my  hogs  to  a  blate  fair  to  ca*. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  55. 

7.  Metaph.  used  as  expressive  of  the  appearance 
of  grass,  or  corn,  especially  in  the  blaae.  It  is 
commonly  said,  "  That  grass  is  looking  blate  T 
or  "Things are lookingunco blate^or blate-like^'^ 
when  the  season  is  backward,  and  there  is  no 
discernible  growth,  S.  "  A  fi/ai^  braird,"**"  Clydes. 

Blateness,  s.     Sheeptshness,  S. 

"  If  ye  dinna  fail  by  your  ain  blateness,  our  Girzy's 
surely  no  past  speaking  to."    The  Entail,  i.  27,  28. 
Blaitlie,  adv.     Bashfully,  S. 
BLAIZE,  s.     A  blow,  Aberd. 

Rob  Roy  heard  the  fricksome  fraise, 

Weel  girded  in  his  graith, 
Gowff'd  him  alang  the  shins  a  blaize, 
And  gart  him  iyne  his  faith 

And  feet  that  day. 
Christmas  Btfing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  130. 
Su.G.  blaasa,  a  wheal,  a  pustule;  Teut.blaese,\d.the 
effect  being  put  for  the  cause.  Bleach  is  sjnion.  S.  B. 
BLAK  OF  THE  EIE,  the  apple  of  the  eye,  S.] 
Jdd; 
"  You  can't  say,  white  is  the  black  ofiny  eye*'  E.  Prov. 
BLAKWAK,  s.     V.  Bewter. 
BLAMAKING,  s.     V.  under  Bla,  Blae. 
BLANCH,  s.     A  flash,  or  sudden  blaze  ;  as,  a 

blanch  d  lightnings  Fife. 
This  seems  radically  the  same  with  Blenk,  Blink,  q.  v. 
BLANCHE,  s.  The  mode  of  tenure  by  what 
is  denominated  blanch  farm,  or  by  the  payment 
of  a  small  duty  in  money  or  otherwise.  Hence 
the  phrase  Fre  Blanche, 

•— ''  To  be  halden  of  ws  &  oure  successouris^^-in 
fre  barony  and  fre  bkmche  nochtwithstanding  ony 
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oure  actis  or  statutis  maid  or  tobe  maid  contrare  the 
ratificatioun  of  cbarteris  of  blanchis  or  tallies/'  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  879- 

'^  Blanch  holding  is  generally  defined  to  be,  that 
in  which  the  vassal  pays  a  smidl  duty  to  the  sup^ 
rior,  in  full  of  all  services,  as  an  acknowledgement 
of  his  right,  either  in  money,  or  in  some  other  sub- 
ject, as  a  penny  money,  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  a  pound 
of  wax,  or  of  pepper,  &c.  nomine  aWaeJirmae"  Ersk. 
Inst.  B.  ii.  tit.  §.  sec.  7- 

It  is  supposed  that  this  term  originated  from  the 
substitution  of  payment  in  white  or  silver  money,  in- 
stead of  a  duty  in  the  produce  of  the  land.  For  the 
term  Alhus  was  used  in  the  same  sense  with  numeta 
argentea.  This  was  in  Fr.  rendered  hlanc  ;  and  was 
particularly  transferred  to  a  small  kind  of  white  mo- 
ney formerly  current  in  France.  V.  Du  Cange,  vo. 
Alhus ;  Firma  Alba  ;  and  Spelm.  vo.  Firma, 
BLAND,  s.  A  drink  used  in  the  Shetland  is- 
lands.]    Add; 

'^  A  very  agreeable,  wholesome,  acid  beverage  is 
made  of  butter-milk  in  Shetland,  called  bland,  which 
has  something  of  the  flavour  of  the  juice  of  the  lime." 
Agr.  Surv.  Shetl.  p.  6l, 

The  definition  given  by  Brand  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  use  of  the  term  in  Norway,  to  this  day. 
Blaandc,  blonde,  en  drik  of  vand  og  suur  meUc,  i.  e. 
•^  a  drink  of  water  and  sour  milk."    'Hallager. 
BLAND,  s.     An  engagement  ? 
Thairto  I  mak  ane  bland 
That  I  sail  meit  the  heir  vpon  this  mure  to  mome, 
Gif  I  be  haldin  in  heill.     Rauf  Coilyear,  C.  ij,  a. 

Most  probably  an  err  at.  for  hand. 
To  BLANDER,  v,  a.   To  diffuse  or  disperse  in 

a  scanty  and  scattered  way ;  oflen  applied  to 

seed-corn.     This  is  smd  to  be  blander  dj  when 

very  thinly  sown,  Fife. 

Blander,  as  signifying  "  to  diffuse  a  report,"  seems 
to  be  the  same  term  used  in  a  secondary  sense. 
Blanduin,  *.  A  scanty  diffusion.  "That  ground 

has  gotten  a  mere  blandrin^'^  it  has  been  starved 

in  sowing.    "  A  hlandrin  of  hair  on  the  head,^ 

a  few  hairs  here  and  there,  when  one  is  almost 

bald;  Fife. 
BLANDISH,  J?.    The  ^ain  left  uncut  by  care- 
less reapers,  generally  m  the  furrows,  during  a 

kempf  Roxb. 

Perhaps  q.  ''an  interval;"  Su.G.  bland,  ibland,  in- 
ter, between,  from  bland-a  miscere. 
BLANDISH,  8.     Flattery,  Roxb. 

Or  is't  to  pump  a  fool  ye  meddle,— - 

Wha  canna  read  your  flimsy  riddle 

O'  blandish  vain.^     A*  Scolfs  Poems,  p.  131. 

O.Fr.  blandice,  blandys,  caresse,  flatterie;  Roquefort. 

BL  ANE,  8,     A  mark  left  by  a  wound  ;  also,  a 

blank.     V.  Blain. 
BLANKET,  s. 

"  Thereafter  they  go  to  horse  shortly,  and  comes 
back  through  the  Oldtown  about  ten  hours  in  the 
morning,  with  their  four  captives,  and  but  60  to 
their  blanket**     Spalding,  ii.  154. 

This  refers  to  the  leaders  of  this  band,  who,  al- 
though they  could  bring  out  only  sixty  men^  as  is 
previously  mentioned,  thus  set  the  town  of  Aberdeen 
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at  defiance,  taking  their  provost  and  other  magis- 
trates  prisoners.  The  term  blanket  may  be  ludicrous* 
ly  applied  to  their  colours.  V.  Blue  Blanket. 
BLARDIT,  part,  adj.  Short-winded,  or  as  we 
generally  express  it,  broken-winded.  Ettr.  For. 
A.  S.  blawere  conflator ;  or  from  blaw^an  flare,  and 
art  natura,  q.  "  of  a  blowing  nature,"  because  an  ani* 
mal  of  this  description  blows  hard. 
To  BLARE,  V.  n.     To  cry ;  also  to  bleat.  V. 

Blair. 
BLARNEY,  8.    A  cant  term,  applied  both  to 
marvellous  narration,  and  to  flattery. 
This  has  been  generally  viewed  as  of  Irish  origin; 
but  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  etymon 
which  a  friend,  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in 
literature,  has  pointed  out  to  me.     This  is  Fr.  baU" 
veme,  "  a  lie,  fib,  gull ;  also,  a  babbling  or  idle  dis- 
course;" Cotgr. 
To  BLART,  V.  n.     To  blart  down,  to  fall  flat 

in  the  mud,  Dumfr. 
To  BLASH,  V.  a.    To  soak,  to  drench.]     Add; 
Whan  a'  the  fiel's  are  clad  in  snaw. 
An'  blashan  rains,  or  cranreughs  fa'. 
Thy  bonny  leaves  thou  disna  shaw.— 

To  a  Cowslip,  Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  91. 
Blash,  8,     A  heavy  fall  of  rain,  S.]     Add ; 

Oflen  '^  a  blash  o'  weet,"  a  sudden  and  heavy  rain. 
This  differs  from  '*  a  dash  o'  weet,"  as  conveying  the 
idea  of  greater  extent. 

2.  Too  great  a  c^uantity  of  water,  or  of  any  weak 
liquid,  poured  into  any  dish  or  potion ;  as,  '^  She 
cuist  a  great  bla8h  of  water  into  the  pot,^  or 
«  bowl,^^  S. 
Where  snaws  and  rains  wi'  sleety  blash, 
Besoak'd  the  yird  wi'  dash  on  dash,— - 
Now  glentin  hooks  wi'  ardour  dash 
Thro'  corn  in  lieu. 

Harvest,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  36. 
Blashy,  a(lj.     1.  Deluging,  S.]     Add; 
2.  Applied  to  meat  or  drink  that  is  thin,  weak, 
flatulent,  or  vie^ved  as  debilitating  to  the  sto- 
mach, S. 

"  Ah,  sirs,  thae  blashi/  vegetables  are  a  bad  thing 
to  have  atween  ane's  ribs  in  a  rimy  night,  under  the 
bare  bougers  o'  a  lanely  bam."  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov. 
1820,  p.  154. 

To  BLASON,  V.  a.     To  proclaim  publicly  by 
means  of  a  herald. 

*'  Erie  Dauid  maid  ane  solempne  banket— The 
herald  of  Ingland — blasonit  this  erle  Dauid  for  ane 
vailyeant  and  nobil  knicht,"  &c.  Bellend.  Cron.  B. 
xvi.  c.  10. 

This  seems  to  be  an  ancient  sense  of  the  v,  as  re- 
ferring to  the  work  of  a  herald,  which  is  to  blazon, 
or  properly  to  describe,  armorial  bearings. 
To  BLAST,  V.  n.    2.  To  smoke  tobacco.]  Add ; 
/  Thus  Habby  an'  his  loving  spouse 

Concerted  measures  in  the  house. 
While  Grizzy  at  the  fire  was  blastin'. 
And  Wattie  aff*  his  claes  was  castin'. 

Buickbie's  Way»side  Cottager^  p.  109- 
It  is  also  used  in  this  sehse^  as  v,  a.     To  blast  to- 
bacco, to  smoke  tobacco,  S. 
4.  To  boast]    Add; 
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'— >'^  I  could  diak  my  ae  bairn  a  match  for  the  faidi- 
est  laird  in  Scotland;— an'  I  am  no  gien  to  blast" 
Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  100. 

"  It  was  better,  I  ween,  than  blusiing  and  blaw- 
iiig,  and  swearing."     St.  Ronan,  iii.  43. 
S.  To  talk  swelling  words,  or  use  strong  language 

on  any  subject ;  often  to  blast  atva,  S. 

— ''  There  this  chield — ^was  blasting  ana*  to  them 
on  the  hill-aide,  about  lifting  up  their  testimony, 
nae  doubt."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iii.  9. 
Blast,  j.    A  blast  of  one's  pipe^  the  act  of  smok* 

ing  from  one'*s  pipe. 
BLASTIE,  Blasty,  adf.     Gusty,  S. 

'^  In  the  morning,  the  weather  was  blasty  and 
sleety,  waxing  more  and  mcnre  tempestuous."  The 
Provost,  p.  177. 

*'  The  next  day  being  bhstu  and  bleak,  nobody 
was  in  a  humour  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  stories." 
The  Steam-Boat,  p.  310. 

BLASTIE,  s.     LA  shrivelled  dwarf,  S.  in  al- 
lusion to  a  vegetable  substance  that  is  blasted. 

Fairies  were  ryfe  langsyne. 
An'  unco  tales  o'  them  are  tauld,— 
An'  how  the  blasties  did  behave. 
When  dancing  at  the  lang  man's  grave. 

Train's  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  1 8. 
2.  Also  applied  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  an  ill-* 

temperea  child,  S. 
Blastin\  s.     a  blowing  up  with  gunpowder,  S. 

— "  Large  stones — will  require  blasting,"     Agr. 
Surv.  Sutherl.  p.  152. 
BLASTING,  s.  The  name  fflven  in  Boxb.  to  the 

disease  of  cows  otherwise  called  Cow-quake ^  q.  v. 

BLATANT,  adj.  ,  Bellowing  like  a  calf,  S. 

"  Their  farther  conversation  was — interrupted  by 
a  blatant  voice,  which  arose  behind  them,  in  which 
the  voice  of  the  preacher  emitted,  in  unison  with 
that  of  the  old  woman,  tones  like  the  grumble  of  a 
bassoon  combined  with  the  screaking  of  a  cracked 
fiddle."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  1  Ser.  iii.  21. 

Evidently  retaining  the  form  of  the  part.  pr.  of 
A.  S.  blaet-an,  balare ;  blaetende,  bleating. 
BLATELY,  adf.     Applied  to  rain  that  is  soft 
and  gentle,  not  violent,  or  hlashing^  Boxb. 
Now  bleak  and  surly  January  blaws, 

Wi'  howling  sugh,  amang  the  leafless  trees ; 
The  blately  rains,  or  chilling  spitt'ry  snaws. 
Are  wafted  on  the  gelid  angry  breeze. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  25. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  bloet^a  to  steep,  to  soak, 
bloetmoist;  Isl.  blaut  mollis,  limosus,  maceratus,  bleit" 
amacerare ;  Dan.bloed'er,  id. :  or  q.  blait-likCj  as  seem- 
ing still  to  hold  off,  like  a  bashful  person. 

BLATHRIE,  adj.     Nonsensical,  foolish. 

"  A  4th  sort  of  blathrie  ware  we  bring  to  Christ's 
grave,  is  a  number  of  ill-guided  complaints,  that 
leaves  a  number  of  reflections  upon  God,"  &c.  M. 
Bruce's  Lect.  p.  28.     V.  under  Blether,  v. 

BLATTER,  J.  L  A  rattling  noise,  S.|  Add; 
%  Language  uttered  with  violence  and  rapidity,  S. 
''  He  bethought  him  of  the  twa  or  three  words  o"* 
Latin  that  he  used  in  making  out  the  town's  deeds ; 
and  he  had  nae  sooner  tried  the  spirit  wi'  that,  than 
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oat  came  sic  a  blatter  o*  Latin  about  his  lugs,  that 
poor  Rab  Tull,  wha  was  nae  great  scholar,  was  clean 
overwhelmed."     Antiquary,  i.  203. 
ToBLAUD,r.a.  To  maltreat,  Aberd.  V.Blad,!;, 
BLAVER,  Blavebt,  s.  The  corn-bottle,  Roxb. 
Some  give  the  same  name  to  the  Violet,  ibid. 
V.  Blawort. 
BL  AUGH,  adf.  Of  abluishor  sickly  colour,  Roxb. 
This  appears  to  be  the  same  with  Blaucht,  q,  v. 
To  BL  AW,  V.  a.  and  n.     5.  To  magnify  in  nar- 
rative, &c.]    Add; 

O  how  they'll  blaw  !  ' 

The  sun  in  these  days  warm  did  shine. 
Even  that's  awa'.    The  Har^st  Rig,  st.  34. 
This  is  apparently  the  sense  in  the  following  passage. 
Now  answer  me  discreetly, 
And  to  the  point  completely. 
And  keep  your  temper  sweetly. 
But  naither  brag  nor  blaw.  Duff's  Poems,  p.  4. 

6.  To  flatter,  to  coax.]    Add; 

O'  fowth  o'  wit  your  verses  smell, 
Tho'  unco  sair  they  blaw  me ; 

This  while  I'll  hardly  be  mysel, 
Sae  leam'd  an'  skilVd  they  ca'  me. 

Picken's  Poems,  ii.  62. 

7.  To  Blaw  in  one's  lug.]    Add ; 

^  I  wish  ye  binna  beginning  to  learn  the  way  of 
blawing  in  a  woman's  lug,  wi'  a'  your  whilly-wha's 
— ^a  weel,  sae  ye  dinna  practise  them  but  on  auld 
wives  like  me,  the  less  matter."  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord, ii.  105.  Hence, 
Blaw-i'-m Y-LU G,  J.  1 .  Flattery,  wheedling,  Roxb. 

White-wind,  synon. 
2.  A  flatterer,  one  who  blows  vanity  in  at  the  car ; 
Bometimes  Blaw-my-liLgy  ibid. 
*'  Ay,  lad  ?'  replied  Meg,  '  ye  are  a  fine  blaw^in^ 
my-lug,  to  think  to  cuittle  me  off*  sae  cleverly."     St. 
Ronan,  i.  S6. 

The  Dutch  use  the  same  mode  of  speech,  but  in 
a  diff*erent  sense :  In't  oor  blaaz-en,  to  suggest  mali- 
ciously. Kilian,  however,  expl,  the  v.  oor-blaess-en, 
as  not  only  signifying,  inaurem  mussitare ;  but,  blan- 
diri  j  and  Germ.  ohren-bUtaser  denotes  a  wheedler,  a 
flatterer,  and  alsD  a  tell-tale,  a  whisperer,  a  make- 
bate  ;  for  the  one  character  is  very  closely  connected 
with  the  other,  and  scarcely  ever  exists  by  itself 
9.  To  Blaw  appm  Locks,  or  bolts.']     Add ; 

A  similar  superstition  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  North  of  E.  Ben  Jonson  refers  to  it,  in  his  Sad 
Shepherd,  the  scene  of  which  lies  in  that  district. 
There  is  this  diflference,  however,  that  the  virtue  is 
ascribed  to  an  herb,  which  has  sprung  from  the  sea. 
Thence  shee  steales  forth-— 
To  make  ewes  cast  their  lambs !  swine  eate  their 

farrow ! 
The  house- wifes  tun  not  worke  I  nor  the  milke 

chume ! 
Writhe  childrens  wrists !  and  suck  tl^eir  breath 

in  sleepe  I 
Get  vialls  of  their  bloo<l  I  and  where  the  sea 
Casts  up  his  slimie  owze,  search  for  a  weed 
To  open  locks  with,  and  to  rivet  charmes. 
Planted  about  her,  in  the  wicked  feat 
Of  all  her  mischiefes.* 
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Reginald  Scott  has  recorded  a  charm  used  with 
this  design. 

"  As  the  hearbes  called  Aetkiopides  will  open  all 
locks  (if  all  be  true  that  inchanters  saie)  with  the 
help  of  certeine  words :  so  be  there  charmes  also  and 
periapts^  which  without  any  hearbs  can  doo  as  much : 
as  for  example.  Take  a  peece  of  wax  crossed  in  bap- 
tisme^  and  doo  but  print  certeine  flowres  therein,  and 
tie  them  in  the  hinder  skirt  of  your  shirt,  and  when 
you  would  undo  the  locke,  blowe  thrise  therein^  sai- 
eng ;  Arato  hoc  parliko  hoc  maraiarykin,  I  open  this 
doore  in  thy  name  that  I  am  forced  to  breake,  as  thou 
brakest  hell  gates.  In  nomine,*'  &c.  Discouerie  oi 
Witchcraft,  F.  246. 

This  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  extreme  folly 
of  superstition.  How  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  Being 
of  infinite  purity  should  give  the  power  of  his  name, 
not  merely  in  aid  of  a  contemptible  charm,  but  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  perpetrating  villany  ! 

This  folly  is  to  be  traced  to  heathenism.  Pliny, 
speaking  of  ^' the  superstitious  vanities  of  magicians," 
says ;  "  They  vaunted  much  of  Aethiopus,  an  hearb 
which  (by  their  saying) — ^was  of  power,  by  touching 
only,  to  open  locks,  or  unbolt  any  dore  whatsoever." 
Hist.  B.  xxvi.  c.  4. 

By  the  way,  it  may  be  observed,  from  what  is  said 
by  Ben  Jon  son,  that  perhaps  the  vulgar  idea,  that 
cats  suck  the  breath  of  infants,  may  be  traced  to  an 
ancient  persuasion,  that  witches,  transformed  into 
the  likeness  of  cats,  could  wreck  their  malice  on  man- 
kind in  this  manner. 

Add^  as  sense 

10.  To  Blaw  Lorcn^  v.  n.  To  make  no  noise ; 
to  avoid  boasting,  Ettr.  For. 

'^  Blaw  lown,  Dan :  ye  dinna  ken  wha  may  hear 
ye,'  said  Charlie."     Perils  of  Man,  iii.  3. 

Obviously  an  allusion  to  the  wind  falling,  after  it 
has  been  loud  and  stormy. 

11.  To  Blaw  otity  V.  a.  To  publish,  to  make 
generally  known. 

Al  that  thay  fynd  in  hiddillis,  hirne,  or  nuke, 
Thay  blaw  out,  sayand  in  euery  mannis  face  ;^ 
Lo  here  he  failyeis.  -^^oug.  Firg.^85, 28. 

12.  To  Blaw  out  on  one,  to  reproach  one.]  Add ; 
He  gert  display  agayne  his  baner  braid ; 
Rapreiffyt  Eduuard  rycht  gretlye  off  this  thing, 
Bawchillyt  his  seyll,  blew  out  on  that  fals  king, 
As  a  tyrand. Wallace,  viii.  723,  MS. 

The  Danes  have  a  similar  idiom.  At  blaese  rod,  to 
shew  contempt  to. 

13.  ToBlaw  out  on  one,  formally  to  denounce  one 
as  a  rebel  by  three  blasts  of  the  king^s  horn  at 
the  market-cross  of  the  head-borough  of  the 
shire  in  which  the  person  resides ;  an  old  fo- 
rensic phrase,  S. 

*'  There  was  ane  coansall  general  haldin  at  Striv- 
lin — in  the  hender  end  of  the  quhilk  counsall  they 
bleme  out  on  Schir  William  of  Crechunin,  and  Schir 
George  of  Crechtoun,  and  thar  advertence."  Short 
Chron.  of  James  H.  p.  d6. 

"  Geyff  the  spoulyheouris  or  the  resettouris  dys- 
sobeyis  to  the  schirray, — ^the  schirra  sail  blaw  out  on 
thaim,  and  put  thaim  to  the  kyngis  home  as  rebel* 
louris,  and  denunce  thaim  as  sic  rebellourifl  to  the 
leutenent"  Acts  Ja.  H.  A.  1438^  Ed  1814,  ii.  32. 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  the  sense,  in  which  Harry 
the  Minstrel  uses  the  phrase,  is  merely  an  applica^ 
tion  of  the  language  of  the  law  in  a  looser  way,  as 
expressive  of  open  aspersion. 

The  analogous  Sw.  v.  blaas^a  with  the  same  prep, 
is  also  used  in  a  juridical  sense,  although  different : 
blaasa  ui  en  riksdag,  "  to  proclaim  a  diet  by  sound 
of  trumpet,"  Widegren. 

14.  To  Blaw  Tobacco^  to  smoke  tobacco ;  used 
also  simply  as  v.  n.  To  Blaw^  id. 

15.  To  Blaw  one  iip,  v.  a.  To  fill  one^s  mind 
with  unfounded  representations,  so  as  to  gain 
credit  to  what  is  false  ;  to  fill  with  groundless 
hopes;  as,  "  I  blew  him  up  sae,  that  he  be- 
lieved  every  thing  I  said,"*'  S. 

Blaw,  s,     1 .   A  blast,  a  gust,  S.]     Add ; 
The  blighted  glebe  wide  o'er  thy  urn, 
Shall  in  its  fleecy  ermines  mourn. 
And  wail  the  wintry  bla\ 

A,  Scott's  Poems,  p.  81. 
Insert  as  sense 

2.  The  direction  of  the  wind.  Anent  the  blawy 
so  as  to  face  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
blowSy  Buchan. 

She  sleeks  [[steeks  ?]  the  door  up  to  the  wa'. 

Syne  our  her  weakest  shouder 
She  wechts  the  corn  anent  the  blaw, 

Thinkin  her  joe  wad  scud  her 

Fast  by  that  night.     Tarras'sPoeTns,p,67' 

3.  The  sound  emitted  by  a  wind  instrument.]  Add; 

Rebellious  horns  do  loudly  tout, 
Wi*  whining  tone,  and  blaw,  man. 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  64. 
Insert  as  sense 
S.  A  boast,  a  bravado,  a  gasconade,  S. 
Thus  Bonaparte,  loud  vaunting  smart. 

It  was  a  fearfu'  blaw  that, " 
Said  his  brigands  o'er  British  lands, 
Shouhf  plunder,  kill,  an'  a'  that. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  187- 
Make  sense  3.  in  Dict.  sense  5. 

4.  Ostentation,  as  manifested  by  action,  S. 

The  ha-rig  rins  fu'  fast  awa'. 
For  they're  newfangle  ane  and  a' ; 
But  Donald  thinks,  for  a'  their  blaw, 
That  he  will  fend. 

The  Har'st  Rig,  st  22. 

5.  A  falsehood,  &c,]     Add ; 

Blaw  seems  to  be  used  in  this  sense  by  Ramsay, 
in  the  teply  which  Claud  makes  to  S3rmon'a  account 
of  a  great  and  unexpected  political  change. 

Fy,  blaw  !  Ah,  Symie,  rattling  chiels  ne'er  stand 
To  deck  and  spread  the  grossest  lies  aff  hand. 

Gentle  Shepherd,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Blaw-stick,  s.     A  tube  for  bknving  the  fire,  a 
'    substitute  for  bellows,  Ettr.  For. 

BLAW,  8.     A  pull,  a  draught  of  liquor.]  Add; 
The  sot,  wha  taks  his  e'enin'  blaw. 

An'  sadly  drees  the  sair  o't. 
For  him  the  sin  may  rise  or  fit', ' 
He  winna  budge  the  mair  o't. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  91-     V.  Skreioh. 
Perhaps  ft&ok  Su.G.  hlaw-an  inflare;  as  referring 
to  the  act  of  drawing  in  liquids. 
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BLAW,  s.    Blossom,  blow,  Ayrs. 

I  like  to  walk  when  flowers  are  i'  the  blaw. 
But  like  my  Jenny  better  than  them  a*. 

Picken'e  Poems,  1 788,  p.  1 46. 
Blaw-flum,  8,     A  mere  deception,  applied  to 
any  thing  by  which  one  is  illuded,  S. 
Thick  nevelt  scones^  bear-meal^  or  pease^ — 
I'd  rather  hae — 

Than  a'  their  fine  blaw-Jiums  o*  teas 
That  grow  abroad. 

Picken's  Poenis,  1788,  p.  63.  V.  Bleflum. 
Blafum,  s,     a  pompous  empty  person,  Ayrs. ; 

chiefly  applied  to  males.     V.  Bleflum. 
BLAWING-GARSS,  s.     Blue  mountain-grass, 

an  herb,  Melica  Coerulea,  Linn.  Lanarks. 
BLAWN  DRINK,  the  remainder  of  drink  in  a 
glass,  of  which  one  or  more  have  been  partaking, 
and  which  of  course  has  been  frequently  blown 
upon  by  the  action  of  the  breath,  S. ;  JairbleSy 
synon.  Roxb. 
BLA WORT,  s.     The  Blue  bottle.]     Add  ; 

"  Can  it  be  for  the  puir  body  M'Durk's  health  to 
gang  about  like  a  tobacconist's  sign  in  a  frosty  morn- 
ing, with  his  poor  wizened  houghs  as  blue  as  a  bla» 
tvartf'     St  Ronan,  ii.  l65. 

2.  This  name  is  given  to  the  Round-leaved  Bell- 
flower,  Lanarks. 

*'  Campanula  rotundifolia,  Round-leav'd  Bellflow- 
er;  Blawart,  Scotis.  I  mention  this  plant,^-because 
it  has  given  a  proper  name  to  some  places  in  Scot- 
land; as  BlarvartAnW  in  the  parish  of  Renfrew." 
lire's  Hist.  Rutherglen,  p.  241. 
To  BLAWP,  V,  w.  To  belch,  to  heave  up  wa- 
ter, Ayrs. ;  perhaps  q.  blaWy  or  blow  up^  like 
Belg.  op'blaazen^  to  blow  up. 
BLAZE,  s.     1.  A  name  given  to  allum  ore,  S. 

3.  The  name  given  to  a  substance  which  lies  above 
coal,  Stirlings. 

"  After  the  soil  there  is  found  a  species  of  till  ;— 
after  which  comes  a  blaze,  as  it  is  termed,  and  which 
continues  to  a  considerable  depth."     P.  Campsie, 
Stat  Ace.  XV,  328.     V.  Blae. 
To  BLAZE,  V,  a.  To  vilify,  to  calumniate,  Renfr. 
I  truly  hate  the  dirty  gate 
That  mony  a  body  taks, 
Wha  fraise  ane,  syne  blaze  ane 
As  soon's  they  turn  their  backs. 

TannahilTs  Poems,  p.  84. 
Perhaps  from  the  idea  of  blazing  abroad ;  Su.G. 
blaes^a  flare. 
Bleach,  s,     A  blow,  S.  B.]    Add ;  Border. 

Isl.  blak,  alapa. 
BLEACHER,  s.     One  whose  trade  is  to  whiten 

cloth,  S.  Yorks.  CI.  "  a  whitester  of  cloth." 
BLEAR,^.  1.  Something  that  obscures  the  sight.] 

Add; 
S.  In  pi.  the  marks  of  weeping,  S.  B. 

Has  some  bit  lammle  stray 'd  ayont  the  knowe^- 
That  ye  gang  craz't,  wi'  bleers  adoun  yer  cheeks  ? 

T arras's  Poems,  p.  114. 
♦  To  Bleab  one's  Ee,  to  blind  by  flattery,  S. 
This  is  nearly  allied  to  sense  2,  of  the  E.  v.  ^^  to 
dim  the  eyes.'' 
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''  Blearitig  your  e'e,  blinding  you  with  flattery  ;" 
GI.  Antiq. 

The  v.  in  O.  E.  was  used  metaph.  as  signifying  to 
beguile.  "  I  bleare  ones  eye,  I  begyle  him  ;  ^Fr.] 
Jenguyne.  He  is  nat  in  Englande  that  can  bleare 
his  eye  better  than  I  can."     Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  16?. 

BLEARED,  Bleeu'o,  part.  pa.     Thin  and  of 
a  bluish  colour.     Milk  that  is  skimmed,  is  de- 
nominated bleared^  Roxb. 
"  He  went  in  to  his  supper  of  thin  bleared  sowins, 

amid  his  confused  and  noisy  family,  all  quarrelling 

about  their  portions."     Hogg's  Wint  Tales,  i.  335, 

i.  e.  thin  flummery.     V.  Bleirie. 

BLEATER,  s.  Expl.  "  the  cock  snipe,''  Ettr. 
For. ;  denominated  from  its  bleating  sound. 

To  BLEB,  V.  n.  To  sip.  «*  He's  ay  blebbtn  ," 
he  is  still  tippling,  S.  B. 

Blebber,  s.     a  tippler,  ibid. 

To  BLEB,  V.  a.  To  spot,  to  beslabber ;  a  term 
often  applied  to  children,  when  they  cover  their 
clothes  with  food  of  a  liquid  or  soft  description ; 
as, "  YeVe  blebbifC  yoursel  a'  wi'  your  porridge," 
S.    V.  Bleib  and  Blob. 

BL£BBiT,par^.j[7a.  Blurred,  besmeared.  V.  Blob- 
bit. 

To  BLECK,  V.  a.     To  puzzle,  &c.]     Add ; 

2,  To  ba£9e  at  a  feat  of  activity,  dexterity,  or 
strength,  Aberd. 

Bleck,  s.     1.  A  challenge  to  a  feat  of  activity, 

dexterity,  or  strength,  Aberd. 
S.  A  bafile  at  such  a  feat,  ibid. 

3.  Used  as  a  school-term,  and  thus  explained  : 
"  If  A  be  l>elow  B  in  the  class,  and  during  B's 
absence,  get  farther  up  in  the  class  than  B,  B 
is  sud  to  have  a  bleck  upon  A,  and  takes  place 
of  him  when  he  gets  next  to  him,  ibid. 

A.  S.  blic-an  stupefacere,  perstringere,  to  amaze;" 
Somner. 
ToBLECK,  v.a.  To  surpass,  to  excel;  as,"That 

blecks  a',*'  that  exceeds  every  thing,  Ettr.  For. 

This  has  been  viewed  as  equivalent  to,  "  renders 
every  thing  black"  I  would  prefer  tracing  it  to  Su.G. 
blek  pale ;  or  Isl.  bh^gd-az,  to  put  to  the  blush,  to  suf- 
fuse with  blushes. 

BLEDDOCH,*.  Butter-milk,Roxb.  V.Bladoch. 
BLEED,  s.     Blood ;  Mearns,  Aberd. 
An  awful  hole  was  dung  into  his  brow. 
And  the  red  bleed  had  smear'd  his  cheeks  an' 
mou.  Ross's  Helenore,  p.  15. 

♦  To  BLEED,  V.  n,    A  term  metaph.  applied 

to  tlie  productiveness  of  grain  or  pulse,  when 

thrashed ;  as,  ^^  The  aits  dinnae  bleed  weel  the 

year,  but  the  beer  bleeds  weel,"  S. 
Bleeder,  s,     A  term  applied  to  grain  according 

to  its  degree  of  productiveness  when  thrashed  ; 

as,  "  a  guid  bleeder;'  «  an  ill  bleeder,""  S.  O. 
BLEER'D,  part.  adj.  Thin.  V.  Bleared. 
BLEEVIT,  BleVit,  s.    A  blow,  Buchan. 

Moes.G.  bligg^wan  caedere ;  or  perhaps  corr.  from 
Su.G.  bhdvite,  vibex,  vel  ictus  sanguineolentus ;  as' 
originally  referring  to  a  stroke  which  has  left  marks 
of  blood. 
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To  BLEEZE,  V.  n.]     2.  Add ; 

Perhaps  bleezed,  in  sense  2.,  as  denoting  the  effect 
of  intoxicating  liquor^  is  radically  different ;  as  near- 
ly allied  to  Fr.  hlas-er^  gater^  alt^er.  II  se  dit  en  par- 
lant  de  I'effet  des  liqueurs  que  Ton  boit  II  a  tant  bu 
d'eau-de-vie[[«^wa  m/ac]qui*l  s'est  hlasi.  Diet.  Trev. 

To  BLEEZE,  r.  n.     1.  To  blaze,  S. 
^.  To  make  a  great  shew,  or  ostentatious  outcry 
on  any  subject,  S. ;  synon.  Blast, 
"  Ancf  yell  specially  understand  that  ye're  no  to 
be  bleezing  and  blasting  about  your  master's  name  or 
mine."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  321. 

To  Bleeze,  v.  a.  To  bleeze  away^  1.  To  make  to 
fly  off  in  flame  suddenly,  S. ;  Fluff  away^  synon. 
— ''  He  hleezed  away  as  muckle  pouther  as  wad 
hae  shot  a'  the  wild-fowl  that  we'll  want  atween  and 
Candlemas."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  104. 
Bleeze,  s.  A  lively  fire  made  by  means  of  furze, 
&c.  S. 
•—Do  the  best  you  can  to  hadd  you  het. 
The  lasses  bidding  do,  an'  o'er  Uiey  gaes. 
An'  of  bleech'd  birns  pat  on  a  canty  bleeze, 
Ross's  Helenore,  First  Ed.  p.  71.     V.  Bleis. 
Bleezy,  s.     "  A  small  flame  or  blaze,'^  Gl. 
Wae's  me  for  Deacon  Ronald's  jeezy, 

A  squib  came  whizzing. 
Set  a'  its  ringlets  in  a  bleezy , 
And  left  them  bizzing. 

Mayne^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  90. 
BLEEZE,  s,  Bleeze  qfmindj  a  sudden  blast,  ap- 
plied only  to  a  dry  wind ;  Fife. 
Teut.  blaes,  flatus. 
To  Bleeze  awd^  or  away^^  v.  w.  To  ^sconade,  to 
brag,  to  talk  ostentatiously;  often  implying  the 
idea  that  one  magnifies  in  narration,  S.     To 
Flaw  away,  synon.  South  of  S. 
"  Ye  had  mair  need — ^to  give  the  young  lad  dry 
clothes— than  to  sit  there  bleezing  away  with  your 
lang  tales,  as  if  the  weather  were  not  windy  enow 
without  your  help."     The  Pirate,  i.  106. 

Here  there  is  a  very  appropriate  allusion  to  the 
wind,  as  opposed  to  another  kind  of  bleezing.  For 
the  term  is  undoubtedly  from  Alem.  blas-an,  Su.G. 
blaes-a,  Teut.  blaes-^en,  flare,  spirare. 

''  I  ken  how  to  turn  this  far  better  than  ye  do^-' 
for  ye're  bleezing  awa'  about  marriage,  and  the  job  is 
how  we  are  to  win  by  hanging."  Tales  of  my  Land* 
lord,  iii.  123. 

BLEEZE,  s,     A  smart  stroke  with  the  fist ;  as, 
"  If  ye  wunna  be  quiet,  I'll  wun  ye  a  bleeze  o' 
the  mouth,''  or  "  face,"  Roxb. 
Teut.  blufse  contusio,  illisio,  Kilian  ;  Belg.  bluts,  a 

bruise,  Sewel.     But  it  more  nearly  resembles  Fr. 

bless-er,  "  to  wound  or  hurt,  whether  by  bloud-wipe, 

dry-blow,  or  bruise,"  Cotgr. 

BLEEZ'D,  j^ar^.a^^'.  A  hammer  or  mallet  is  said 
to  be  bleez^d^  when  the  part  with  which  the 
stroke  is  mven  is  ruffled  in  consequence  of  beat- 
ing, Roxb. 
Fr.  bless-er,  as  applied  to  the  body,  denotes  the 

fretting  of  the  skin. 

BLEEZE-MONEY,  Bletis-Sylver,  j.   The 
gratuity  given  to  schoolmasters  by  their  pupils 
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at  Candlemas ;  when  he  or  she,  who  pves  most, 

is  proclaimed  king  or  queen,  and  is  considered 

as  under  obligation  to  invite  the  whole  school, 

that  is,  all  the  subjects  for  the  time  being.  Loth. 

Roxb. 

We  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  designa- 
tion for  more  than  two  centuries. 

'^  The— provests,  baillies,  and  counsall  dischairges 
all  masters,  regents,  and  teachers  of  baymis  in  thair 
Grammer  schole  of  all  craving  and  resaving  of  any 
bleyis  sylver  of  thair  bayrnis  and  scholers.  As  alswa 
of  any  bent  sylver  exceptand  four  penneis  at  ane  tyme 
allanerlie."  Reg.  Town-Council  Edin.,  Melville's 
Life,  ii.  501. 

This  designation  seems  to  have  originated  from  S. 
bleis,  bleise,  as  signifying  either  a  torch  or  a  bone-fire, 
anything  that  makes  a  blaze;  and  being  perhaps  first 
contributed  for  this  purpose  at  Candleinas,  a  season 
when  fires  and  lights  were  anciently  kindled. 

Even  when  tlie  original  appropriation  fell  into  de- 
suetude, the  money  was  craved  ;  probably  under  the 
notion  of  a  benevolence,  but  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
those  gifts  that  Kings  were  wont  to  ask,  but  which 
their  subjects  durst  not  venture  to  refuse.  Can  bent 
be  corr.  from  Fr.  benil,  q.  blessed  money,  as  being 
claimed  on  some  Saint's  day  ? 
BLEFFERT,  Bliffert,  s,     1."A  sudden  and 

violent  fall  of  snow,  but  not  of  long  continuance, 

Meams. 

2.  A  squall;  generally  conveying  the  idea  of  wind 
and  rain,  ibid.,  Aberd. 

**  Bliffert,  a  storm,  a  hurricane ;"  GL  Tarras. 

3.  Metaph.  transferred  to  the  attack  of  calamity. 

-—Rather  let's  ilk  daintie  sip,— 
An'  ev'ry  adverse  bliffert  hip. 

Tarras' s  Poems,  p.  28. 

A.  S.  blaetv-an,  to  blow,  seems  the  radical  term. 

Perhaps,  by  inversion,  q.Jorth-blaw,  A.  S.  forth-- 
blaw^an,  insuffiare,  erumpere,  eructare ;  "  to  belch, 
or  break  out,"  Somner. 
BLEFLUM,  Blephum,  s.   A  sham,  &c.]  Add  ; 

Nowithstanding  the  resemblance,  both  in  form  and 
signification,  between  the  latter  part  of  the  word  and 
the  northern  terms  mentioned,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  it  may  have  originated  from  two  S.  terms,  Blaw 
and  Fleume,  q.  to  blow  phlegtn,  to  raise  air-bubbles. 
It  may  seem  in  favour  of  this  etymon,  that,  as  the 
word  is  at  times  written  blephum,  Fleume  also  occa- 
sionally appears  as  Feume, 
Blefldmmery,  s.     Vain  imaginations,  S. 

^'  Fient  ane— can  turn  their  fit  to  his  satisfaction, 
nor  venture  a  single  cheep  against  a'  that  blaeflum" 
mery  that's  makin'  sic  a  haliballoo  in  the  warld." 
Campbell,  i.  328.     Improperly  spelled.  * 
BLEYIS-SYLVER.     V.  Bleeze-money. 
To  BLEIR,  V,  a.     To  bleir  one's  character^  to 

asperse  it,  to  calumniate,  Fife. 

Probably  a  metaph.  sense  of  th«  E.  v.  blear,  q. 
to  defile  the  character,  as  when  the  eyes  or  face  are 
bleared  or  fouled  with  rheum,  or  by  weeping.     V. 
Bleiris.     Isl.  bhra,  however,  signifies  invidia,  im« 
putatio  delicti. 
BLEIRIE,  s.     A  lie,  a  fabrication,  Ayrs. ;  q. 

something  meant  XobUarox  blind  Uie  eye. 
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BLEIRIR,  BLRABit,  J?.     1.  Oatmeal  and  but- 
termilk  boiled  to  a  awisistcnoe  somewhat  thicker 
than  ^[I'uel,  and  a  piece  of  butler  put  into  the 
DiesH,  Laiiarks. ;  synon.  A^wawd?. 
2.  The  name  ^ven  to  watergruel,  Roxb.  ^ 

This  word,  whether  used  as  an  adf,  or  a  s,,  is  pro- 
bably allied  to  TsL  blaer,  aura,  as  originally  applied 
to  liqui  ds  so  affected  by  the  air  as  to  lose  their  strength 
or  natural  taste.  This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  ori- 
gin of  Bleeze,  v. 
BLEEE,  .9.     Stain  or  imperfection. 

**  Bot  geve  ony  spot  or  bieke  be  in  the  lauchful  or- 
dination of  our  pastores,  we  may  nawayis  of  reasone 
bot  impute  that  cryme  to  the  hie  reproche  of  your 
nobilitie."    Q.  Kennedy's  Tract  Keith,  App.  2()6. 

Perhaps  the  same  with  E.  black,  #.  denoting  any 

spot  of  black ;  as,  There's  bleck  on  your  brow  ;  or 

from  A.  S.  blaec,  111.  blek,  liquor  tirfctorius. 

BLEKKIT,  Legend  Bp.  St    Androis,  p.  807, 

expl.  in  Gl.  "  blacked  C  but  it  seems  to  signi- 

fy,  deceived. 

Heirfore,  deir  Brethrene,  I  wish  you  to  bewar ; 
Sen  ye  are  waimed,  I  wald  not  ye  were  blekkU  : 
To  thair  deceaifull  doctrine  come  not  nar; 
Singand  lyk  Syrens  to  deceave  the  elected. 
Isl.  bkk'ia,  id.  fallere,  decipere.    Mik  bUckir  tut ; 
lie  dedpit  amor:  blechtr,  deceptus;  VereL  bieciung, 
fiiwdatio,  G.  Andr* 

Blench  k  cake^  apparently  equivalent  to  E.  quii- 
rerU^  as  denoting  the  cane  or  duty  paid  to  a  su- 
perior, whether  in  money  or  in  kind,  in  lieu  of 
all  other  rent. 

— -*'  Quhair  the  saidis  landis — ar  sett  in  fewferme, 
tak,  and  assedatioun,  or  ar  disponit  in  fne  tennen- 
drie,  in  blenche  cane,  or  for  seruice  of  waird  and  re- 
lief, or^rtherwayes,  &c  the  saidis  heretable  frie  ten- 
aentis,  fewaris,  &c.  sail  brouk  and  inioy  thair  landis 
«— efter  the  forme  and  tennour  of  the  samin  in  all 

Bwntis."  ActsJa.VI.I.';87,Ed.l8l4,p.4jJ3.  V.Cane. 
LENCriED  MILK,  skimmed  milk  alittlesour- 
ed,  Aberd.  V.  Bi.i  nk,  v.  used  in  the  same  sense. 
BLENCH-LIPPED,  part.  adj.  Having  a  white 
mouth. 

She  was  lang-toothed,  ^n'  blenck-lippit, 
Haem-houghed,  an'  haggis- fittit, 
Lang-neckit,  and  chaunler-chaftit. 
An'  yet  the  jade  to  dee  ! 
The  auld  man's  mare's  dead,  &c. 
Mileaboon  Dundee;  Edin.  Mag.  June  1817,  p.  238. 
It  seems  the  same  with  what  is  now  vulgarly  called 
mmch'Tnou'd,  having  a  white  mouth,  a  deformity  in  a 
norse  or  mare.     Fr.  blanc,  blanche,  white. 
BLEN  DIT  BEAR,  bear  or  big  mixed  with  bar- 
ley,  S. 

**  Blended  beer,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  rough  beer 
and  of  barley  ( so  common  in  Fifeshire),  is  not  ased 
in  this  county."     Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  145. 
To  BLENK,  Bltnk,  v.  n.  1.  To  open  the  eyes, 

&c.]     Insert^  as  sense 
S.  To  take  a  glance  or  hasty  view;  with  the  pfep* 
in  added,  as  signifying  into. 

Blenk  in  this  mirrour,  roan,  and  mend ; 
For  heir  tbou  may  thy  exempill  see. 

Poems  l6lh  CenL  p.  212. 
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Blexk,  Bmkx,  ^.   S.  a  p^limps^  of  lights]  Addi 
For  nineteen  days  and  nineteen  nights^ 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  midnight  stersi^ 
Auld  Durie  never  saw  a  bUnk, 

The  lodging  was  sae  dark  and  dem. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  iii.  11 6. 
IfMcrt^  as  sense 

4.  Applied  to  the  momentary  use  of  borrowed 
light ;  as,  *^  6i'*e  me  the  blink  o'^a  candle,^£^T9 
me  the  use  of  a  candle  for  a  moment,  S. 
6.  A  wink,  the  act  of  winking ;  sometimes  as  de- 
noting derisicm,  S. 

*'  I  dare  say  ye  wad  gar  them  keep  hands  aflTncw 
But  trow  ye  that  Sir  Arthur's  command  could  for« 
bid  the  gibe  o'  the  tongue  or  the  blink  o'  the  e'e,  oi' 
gar  them  gie  me  my  food  wi'  the  look  o'  kindnesi 
that  gars  it  digest  sae  weel  ?"  Antiquary,  L  26i. 
Sw.  blink'a,  andBelg.  blikk-en,  both  signiiy  towiiik# 

6.  A  gleam  of  prosperity.    V.  Dicx. 

7.  Also  transferred  to  a  glance,  &c.  ibid. 

8.  A  kindly  glance,  ibid.    Interim  as  sense 

9*  The  ccmsolations  of  the  Spirit,  accompanying 

the  dispensaticm  of  the  gospel,  S. 

**  These  Dissenters  have  not  only  deprived  then- 
selves  of  some  soul-refreshing  blinks  of  the  Gospel, 
which  some  of  the  Lord's  people  can  tell  from  sweet 
experience,  these y^ars  bygone;  but  also  have  sadned 
the  hearts  of  these  ministers,  and  have  been  a  dead 
weight  upon  their  ministry."  Walker's  Remark. 
Passages,  p.  85. 

This  is  sometimes  called  a  warm  blink.     V.  Up. 

10.  A  moment,  &c.     And; 

11.  It  is  used  improperly  in  regard  to  spacer  for* 
little  way,  a  short  distance. 

There  cam'  a  fiddler  out  o'  Fife, 
A  blink  beyond  Balweary,  &c. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  ei« 
BLENSHAW^  s.     a  drink  composed  of  meal, 

milk,  water,  &c.     Strathmore. 

Fr.  blanche  eau,  q.  whitish  water. 
BLENT,  pet.  Jrom  King's  Quair.]     Add; 

Palsgr.  mentions  I  blente,  as  signifying,  **  I  leCte 
or  hjmder.   Je  empesche.   This  ternne,"  he  adds«  "  it 
to  Qtoo]  raoche  northeme."     B.  iii.  F.  l67,  b. 
To  BuKNT,  a  verb  used  both  as  neuter  and  active, 

formed  from  Blent  the  old  pret.  of  the  v.  Xo  Blink.. 
To  Bi.EKT  f//7,  V.  n.    The  sun  is  said  to  bletitup^ 

i.  e.  to  shine  after  the  sky  has  been  overcast^Lotii* 
To  Bi.ENT  Fire,  v.  a.     To  flash,  Fife. 
BLENTER,  s.    Insert^  as  sense 

1.  A  Ixiisterous  intermitting  wind,  Fife. 
Now  cauld  Eurus,  snell  an'  keen, 
Blaws  loud  wi'  bitter  blenter. 

A,  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  SI. 

This,  which  seems  to  be  the  primary  sense  of  the 
word,  suggests  its  formation  from  A.  S.  blawend, 
bleowend,  the  part.  pr.  of  blam^an,  bleow^an,  flare,  to 
blow ;  blawung,  flatus. 
BLET,  s. 

"  Ane  litle  coffer  in  forme  of  ane  cold  of  grene 
velvet  pasmentit  with  gold  and  silver  and  ane  blei  of 
reid  satine  about  it."   Inventories,  A.  1 578,  p.  238. 

This  word,  if  not  an  errcU.  for  belt,  seems  equivalent 
topiece,or  Blad,  need  in  other  places  of  this  Inventory* 
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To  BLETHER,  v.  n.    To  talk  nonseofflcally.] 

Give  as  the  second  sense  of  the  v.  n. 
To  talk  nonsense ;  adding  the  first  authori^  from 
the  V.  a. ;  as  bladdrand  is  there  obviously  used 
in  a  neuter  signification.     Add  to  etymon ; 
Sw.  pladr^a  id,    Hoer  hut  de  piadra  Fraruoeska  f 
D'ye  hear  how  they  gabble  French  ?   This  is  the  very 
phraseology  which  a  Scotsman  uses^  when  speaking 
of  a  strange  tongue;  as,  "Hear!  how  they're  bletherin' 
Erse." 

Blaidry,  Bladdkik,  8.  1.  Nonsense,  S.]  Jdd;^ 
*'  Meikle  wrath,  and  hladd'rie,  and  malice,  think 
they  to  put  into  our  cup ;  but  our  Master  will  put  all 
through  the  channel  of  a  covenant."  M.  Bruce's  Soul- 
Confirmation,  p.  28. 

S.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  equivalent  to  E. /Zum- 

meryox8ytlabvb^ns\i\i  denoted  unsubstantialfood. 

"  They  are  transmitting  nothing  to  them  but  blad- 

drie  instead  of  wholesome  food,  and  dross  and  cotm- 

terfeit  instead  of  real  gold."  Ibid.  p.  2 1.  V.  Blathrie. 

3.  The  term  is  often  used  to  denote  the  phlegm 
that  is  forced  up  in  coughing,  especially  when 
in  a  great  quantity,  S. 

This  should  possibly  be  viewed  as  the  primary  sense. 
In  allusion,  doubtless  to  this  signification,  the  Crieff 
beadle  said  to  an  old  minister  after  preaching;  ^'  Ye'U 
be  better  now.  Sir,  ye  hae  gotten  a  hantle  bletkrie  aff 
your  stamock  the  day." 

4.  Empty  parade;  or  perhaps  vain  commendation, 
unmerited  applause.     V.  Bladby. 

Blethereb,  s.     a  babbler,  S.     GI.  Herd. 
Blethebing,  s.    1 .  Nonsense,  foolish  language,  S. 
5S.  Stammering,  S. 

*^  Stammering  is  called  blethering,"  GL  Herd. 
To  BLEZZIN,  V.  a.   To  publish,  to  propagate, 

Ayrs. ;  evidently  the  same  with  E.  blazon. 
To  BLYAUVE,  v.  n.  To  blow,  Buchan. 

BLIBE,  s.     The  mark  of  a  stroke  ? 
Some  parli'menters  may  tak  bribeSj^— - 
Deservin  something  war  than  bUbes,~-^ 

Tayhr^s  S.  Poems,  p.  9^ 
V'.  Blob,  Blab,  sense  2,  aiso  Blype. 
BLICHEN,  Blighan,  s.  (gutf.J  1.  A  term 
commonly  applied  VQ  contempt  to  a  person  of  a, 
diminutive  size ;  as,  *^  He^s  a  puir  blichan  C* 
"  You  !  ye're  a  bonny  blichen  indeed  to  pretend 
sic  a  thing  !^  Loth. 

It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  idea  conveyed,  that 
it  may  be  derived  from  the  £.  v.  To  BUght,  a  term 
of  unknown  origin,  according  to  Johns.,  but  proba- 
bly from  A.  S.  blichan  ^Igere,  as  originally  denoting 
the  effect  of  lightning  in  blasting  vegetable  substan- 
ces. C.  B.  bychan  signifies  puny,  diminutive ;  Teut. 
blick  is  umbra;  and  Isl.  bUka,  nubeculae  rariores. 

5.  Used  to  denote  a  lean^  worn  out  animal ;  as, 
"  That's  a  blkhen^  or  "  an  auld  blichen  6"  a 
beast,**  a  sorry  horse,  one  that  is  nearly  unfit 
for  any  kind  of  work,  Dumfr. 

3.  A  spark  ;  a  lively,  shewy  young  man.  Loth. 

4.  A  barum-scarupi  fellow;  synon.  RattlescuUy 
Lanarks. 

i.  A  worthless  fellow,  D.umfr. 
^XUCWSXiyCguU.)  8.  A  spare  portion,  Eltr.  FoiT) 
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BLYDE,  Blyid,  fl^'.     The  pronundation  of 
iUihej  cheerful,  in  Fife  and  Angus. 
Myid  Jamie,  a  youdlin  like  a  fir  in  iu  blossom, 
Sair  sabbit  his  tongue,  a  tear  filled  his  e'e,  &e. 

'M.S.  Poem. 

This  corresponds  with  the  Scandinavian  form  of 

the  word ;  Su.G.  blid,  Isl.  blid-ur^  also  with  Alem. 

blid,  Belg.  blyde,  hilaris.     The  £.  word  retains  the 

A.  $•  fprm. 

BLIERS,  8.  pi     The  eye-lashes,  Aberd. ;  also 

Briers. 
BLIFFART,  J.   A  squall,  &c   V.  Blkffket. 
To  BLIGHTEN,  v.  a.     To  blight 

"  In  August  lay  out  a  piece  of  ground,— in  a  place 
not  subject  to  bUghining  winds,  which  ate  very  de-^ 
structive  to  these  flowers"  Qhyaeinths].  Maxwell's 
Sel.  Trans,  p.  266. 

To  BLIN,  Blyn,  r.  n.     To  cease.}    Add; 

"  O.  E.  I  blynne,  I  rest,  or  I  cease  of.  He  neuer 
fblt  wo,  or  neuer  shall  blynne,  that  hath  a  bisshope 
to  his  kynne."     Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  l6^  a. 

The  same  word,  radically  viewed,  also  assumed  the 
more  simple  form  of  Unne.  This  term  occurs  so  late 
as  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson. 

"  Set  a  beggar  on  horse-backe,  hee'll  neuer  Ihme  till 
hee  be  a  gallop."   Stople  of  Newes,  p.  62.  V.  Lin,  t?. 

BLIND-BELL,  8.  A  game  formerly  common 
in  Berwicks.,  in  which  afi  the  players  were  hood- 
winked, except  the  person  who  was  called  the 
Bell.  He  carried  a  beUy  which  he  rung,  still 
endeavouring  to  keepout  of  the  way  of  his  hood- 
winked partners  in  the  ^ame.  When  he  was 
taken,  the  person  who  seized  him  was  released 
ttoxa  the  bandage,  and  got  possession  of  \heibeU; 
the  bandage  bemg  transferred  to  htmi  who  was 
liud  hold  of.  • 

BLIND  BITCHjt  the  name  given  to  the  bag  for- 
merly  used  by  millers,  Ettr.  For.;  the  same  with 
Black  Bitchy  q.  v.> 
**  Ane  had  better  tine  XhebUnd  bitch's  litter  than  hae 

the  mill  singed  wi'  brimstone^"  Perils  of  Man,  ilL  $9. 

BLIND  BROSE,  brose  without  butter ;  said  to 
be  so  denominated  from  there  being  none  of  these 
small  orifices  in  them,  which  are  called  eyeSy  and 
which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  mess,  .which 
has  butter  in  its  composition,  Roxb. 
BLIND-COAL,  s.  A  species  of  coal  which  pro- 
duces no  flame,  Lanarks. 

^*  This  coal-field  contains  four  difierent  kindu  of 
coal,  termed  by  practical  men,  1.  Splint-coaL  2.  Open* 
burning  cubical  coal.  S.  Smithy  or  caking  coal.  4u. 
BUnd^coal."    Bald's  CoaUTrade  of  S.  p.  100. 

'*  When  it  has  but  little  bitumen,  and  is  composed 
chiefly  of  earbon,  it  yields  .scarcely  any  flame,  but  a 
strong  heat,  and  gets  the  name  of  blind^-coaL"  Agr^ 
Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  49. 

It  has  b^n  remarked  by  plulologists,  that,  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  the  term  blind  denotes  defect^  or  the 
want  of  a  property  which  an  object  se^i^  to  possess; 
as  Germ.  bUndefenster,  Su«G.  bRndfp^fter,  £.  a  blind 
window,  SurQ.  blinddoer,  &  bUnd  door,  ,&c.  Wachter 
views  this  as  the  primary  sense  of  the  word ;  deriving 
it  from  A*  S«  blinn^ani  &o,.  cessare.' 
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BLINDLINS,  Bltndltkois,  adv.  Having  the 
eyes  closed.]     ^dd ; 

liiis  term  was  not  unknown  in  O.  E.  "  Bl^ndlyng, 
as  one  gothe  in  the  darke  that  seketh  his  way  with 
bis  handes."    Palsgr.  F.  440,  a. 
BLIND-MAN'S-BELLOWS,  *.     The  devU's 

snuff-box,  Lyooperdon  bovista,  Linn.,  Roxb. 
BLIND  PALMIE  or  PAWMIE,  s.    One  of 
the  names  ^ven  to  die  game  of  BlindmanVbuff, 
Roxb. 

Perhaps  because  the  person  "who  is  blindfolded  re- 
ceives the  strokes  of  others  in  this  sport ;  Fr.  paumie, 
a  stroke  or  blow  with  the  hand.     V.  BfiLLY-BLiND. 
BLIND  TAM,  a  bundle  of  rags,  carried  by  fe- 
male inendicants,  made  up  so  as  to  pass  for  a 
child,  in  brdef  to  excite  compassion  and  secure 
charity,  Aberd. ;  synon.  Dumb  Tarn. 
To  BLINK,  V.  n.   To  glance,  &c    V.  Blekk. 
To  BLINK,  V.  n.     1.  To  become  a  little  sour.] 
Add; 

This  is  not  exactly  synon.  with  hlais'd  or  bleezed. 
For  milk  which  is  bUnkU,  being. too  hastily  soured, 
18  in  a  bad  state,  and  not  so  fit  for  the  stomach. 

2.  The  term  is  also  metaph.  applied  to  what  is 
viewed  as  the  effect  of  Papal  mfluence. 

''  That  sleep-drink  of  this  Antichristian  intoxi- 
cating toleration  was  then  brewed  in  hdl,  blinked  in 
Rome^  and  propined  to  Scotland,  as  a  preservative 
for  the  cup  of  the  whore's  fornications."  Society 
Contendings,  p.  308. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  figure,  as  it 
occurs  in  other  works. 

'**  In  the  l687>— he  gave  forth  his  hell-browen,  and 
Home^Unked  Popish  Toleration,  by  virtue  of  his  roy- 
al prerogative  and  absolute  power,  which  all  were  to 
obey  without  reserve,  which  the  foresaid  famous  Mr« 
Andrew  Melvil  called  ihe  bloody  guUv  ;  and  all  ranks 
of  the  land  accepted  of  it ;  and  eight  of  the  leading 
Presbyterian  ministers  sent  to  him  an  abominable, 
sinful,  and  shameful  letter  of  thanks  in  name  of  all 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland."  Walker's  Remark.  Pas- 
sages, p.  158. 

3.  7\>  £^  i/inXrJ^,  to  be  half-drunk.]    AM; 

^'  Oiur  ain  gudeman's  begun  to  like  a  draj^ie ;  his 
temper's  sair  changed  now,  for  he's  capeimoity  at  the 
best;  an',  when  he*s  bUnket,  he  wad  fight  wi'  the 
wind."     Campbell,  i.  830. 

4.  To  be  bRnkUj  to  be  bewitched. 

This  is  given,  by  a  very  intelligent  correspondent, 
as  one  sense  of  th^  term  in  S.  Although  the  district 
is  not  mentioned,  I  suspect  that  it  is  Angus. 

This  sense  must  be  borrowed  firom  the  supposed 
bad  effect  of  the  glance  of  an  evil  eye. 

A.  S.  blic'an,  tn  which  we  have  the  more  primi- 
tive form  of  this  word,  signifies  stupefacere,  terrere, 
perstringere,  "  to  amase,  to  dazsle ;"  Somner.  A.  S. 
ablicged,  territus,  stupefactus ;  **  terrified,  amazed> 
astonied,  blank,"  id.  V.  the  tetter  N.  It  seems  to 
have  originally  denoted  the  stupor  occasioned  by  a 
flash  of  lightning. 

To  BLINK,  V.  a.  1.  To  Win*  a  las^,  to  riay  the 
male  jilt  with  her,  Fife;  Glink^  synbn.,  Border. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  6bllque  sense  of 

the  ti.  originally  signifying  to  shine.    Whedrer  it 
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alludes  to  the  souring  of  liquids,  as  a  young  wonuur 
who  has  been  slighted  is  generally  rendered  less  mar- 
ketable ;  or  has  any  reference  to  the  play  in  Teut. 
called  bUck'Spel  spden,  micare  digitis ;  I  cannot  pre^ 
tend  to  say. 

2.  ^o  trick,  to  deceive,  to  nick,  Aberd. 

— — ^Foment  the  guard-house  door, 

Meg  Angus  sair  was  blinkUs 
She  coft  frae  this  wild  tinkler  core. 
Pot  new,  a  trencher  clinkit— 

Tarrcatt  Poemt,  p.  93. 
For  etymon  V.  Blink,  v.  ». 
Blink,  s.  Tosie  the  bUnk,  to  give  the  slip,  Aberdi ' 
—Aft  in  nenzy  dire  l^ey  sink. 
An'  gie  each  gangrene  care  the  blink 

Tarra^s  Poems,  p.  50. 
BLINKER,  e.    A  lively  enga^ng  girl,  Roxb. 

This  is  said,  in  the  Gl.  to  Bums,  to  be  '^  a  term 
of  contempt"  It  is  most  probably  formed  from  the 
E.  V.  as  referring  to  the  means  used  by  those  females  - 
who  wish  to  decoy. 

BLINKER,  9.    A  person  who  is  blind  of  one 

eye,  S.     BUhkeri^  id.  Lancash.  61. 
To  BLINT,  V.  n.   To  shed  a  feeble  glimmering 

li^t,  Aberd. 
To  Blinter,  v.  n.     1.  To  shine  feebly,  or  with 

an  unsteady  flame,  like  a  candle  going  out.  Mo- 

rj^,  Aberd. 
8.  To  bring  the  eye-lids  dose  to  the  pupil  of  the 

eye,  in  consequence  of  a  defect  of  vision,  ibid. 

3.  To  see  obscurely,  to  blink,  ibid. 

It  seems  to  be  used  in  this  sense  in  the  following 
passage: 

He's  acquaint  wi'  ane  like  you» 
Whase  lilts  wad  gar  a  Quaker  bUnier, 
An'  busk  the  daisie  braw  in  winter. 

Tarra^s  Poems,  p.  20. 
This  may  have  the  same  origin  with  Blent,  glanced ; 
or  be  traced  to  Dan.  blund-er,  to  twinkle,  to  wink  at 
Blinter,  ^.    Bright  shining,  Aberd. 
•—A  suit  o'  sonsy  hap-warm  plaidin  ; 
To  bang  the  nippin  frosts  o'  winter. 
An'  fend  the  heat  o'.  simmer^s  blinter. 

TarrcLs's  Poems,  p.  S2. 
To  BLINTER,  v.  n.    To  rush,  to  make  haste, 
Aberd. 
— The  cattle  tiawe  an*  blinter 
To  the  lochs  for  drink  at  nooii. 

Ibid.  p.  56.    V.  Blbi^ter,  s. 
BL YPE3  s.    A  stroke  or  blow. 

'^  Thu  bl^pe  o'  a  fa'  was  the  luckiest  thing  that 
could  hae  come  o'er  me,  for  whim  I  rase,-«the  im- 
coest  soun'  cam'  doun  the  cleugh  ye  ever  heard.'* 
Saint  Patrick,  i.  166. 
To  BLIRT,  V.  n.   L  To  make  a  noise  in  wieep^ 


ing.1     Add ; 
«  Burt, 


to  cry  ,'^'  A.  Bor.  Grose. 

It  is  generally  conjoined  with  the  v.  to  Qteet;  as. 
To  Blirt  and  Greet. 

**  He — added,  that  when  he  saw  the  bit  bonny 
EngUsh  callan',  that  was  oomed  o'  Sic  grand  blude, 
grow  sae  desperately  wae,  an'  fa"^  4  hkrting  and  greets 
tng, — ^his  heart  was  like  to  come  out  at  his  moUth.'* 
Perils  of  Man,  L  lOl. 
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S.  It  ts  used  actively  to  express  the  visible  eflTects 
of  violent  weeping,  in  the  app(*arance  of  the  ryes 
and  face;  as,  **  She's  Rbltrted  wi*greetin<5,Tife. 
BLIRT,  J.  1.  A  gust  of  wind  accompanied  with 
rain  ;  Loth.    A  smart  cold  shower  with  wind, 
W.  Loth. 
S.  An  intermittent  drizzle,  Roxb. 
Blirtik,  od;.    1  As  applied  to  the  weather,  sig- 
nifying inconstant.    A  bliHie  day^  one  that  has 
occasionally  severe  blasts  of  wind  and  rain ; 
Loth.  West  of  S. 
2.  The  idea  is  transferred  to  pov^ty. 
O !  poortith  is  a  wintry  day. 
Cheerless^  bliriie,  cauld,  an*  blae ; 
But  baskin'  under  fortune's  ray. 

There's  joy  whate'er  ye'd  have  &t 

TannahilVs  Poems,  p.  1 9* 
Isl.6/ireraiira,  a  l^ast  of  wind,  may  perhaps  point 
ont  the  radical  term.   £•  hUrt  seems  to  be  originally 
the  same. 

To  Blithsn,  o.  a.     The  same  with  Blithe,  v, 
Ayrs. 

**  They  were  met  by  a  numerous  multitude  of  the 
people, — and  at  their  head  my  grandfather  was  hlith* 
enedXjo^ee  his  old  friend,  the  gentle  monk,  Dominick 
Callender,  in  a  soldier's  garb."  R.  Gilhaize,  i.  273. 
BLITHEMEAT. «.]     Add; 

— "  Likewise  sabbathdays  feastings,  blj/themeats, 
bafiquetings,  revelling,  piping,  sportings,  dancings, 
laugiiings,~table-1awing8,  &c.  and  all  such  like,  we 
disown  all  of  them."  Paperpublished  by  the  followers 
dTJohnGibb,  lf)81.  V. Law's  Memorialls, p.  191>N. 
Triformis  Howdie  did  her  skill 
For  the  blyth-meat  exert,  &c. 

Taylcr'^8  S.  Poems,  p.  B?. 
BLYTE,  *.     A  blast  of  bad  weather,  a  flying 
shower,  Loth. ;  synon.  with  Blout^  q.  v.  They 
seem  radically  the  same. 
To  BLYTER,  v.  a.  To  besmear,  Aberd.;  part. 
pa.  blyterH. 

Yir  wizzent,  yir  gizzent, 
Wi  blister' I  grief  and  sorrow; 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  14. 
This  seems  only  a  provincial  variety  of  Bluddeb, 

ljt«tT^HCR    fl    V 

BLITTER-BL ATTER,  adv.  A  redaplieative 
term  used  to  express  a  lyittling  irregular  noise, 
Dumfr. 
Tat,  tat,  a-rat-tat,  clitter  clatter. 
Gun  after  gun  play'd  bUtler  blailer. 

Maj/ne'x  Siller  Gun,  p.  SI. 
BLYV ARE,  Houlate,  i.  1 4.]     Add  ; 

A  literary  friend  suggests  that  this  is  meant  for 
believer. 

To  BLOCHER,  (gutt.)  v.  n.  To  make  such  a 
guggling  noise  in  coughing  as  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a  great  quantity  of  catarrh  in  the 
throat,  Ang.  Perth.  It  is  generally  conjoined 
to  another  term,  CcugherirC  and  BlocherirC. 
It  differs  from  Boich,  Lanarks.,  as  the  latter  pro- 
perly denotes  A  dry  hard  cough,  and  in  the  same  way 
htmCfmchls. 

^  I  see  nothing  nearer  than  GaeL  blaghair,u  blast 
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To  BLOCK,  V.  a.  1.  To  plan,  to  devise.]  Add; 
2.  To  bargain. 

Then  to  a  sowters  chope  be  past. 

And  for  a  pair  of  schone  he  asL 

Bot  or  he  sperit  the  price  to  pay  them. 

His  thovmbis  was  on  the  soiUis  to  say  them: 

Then  with  his  knockles  he  on  them  knockit; 

Eftir  that  he  had  long  tyme  blockii. 

With  grit  difficultie  he  tuik  thame. 

Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androls  Poems,  \6tk  Cent.  p.  SS4v 

Sometimes  the  phraseology  used  is  to  blok  bargane, 
u  e.  to  make  or  conclude  a  bargain. 

"  That  none  of— his  Majesties  lieges— presume  nor 
tak  vpon  hand — to  buy,  sell,  blok  bargane,  contract 
or  sett  in  tack — for  receipt  or  delyverle,  with  any 
other  weght,  mett,  or  measure,  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VL 
1 61 8,  Ed.  1814,  p  589. 
8.  To  exchange ;  as,  "  to  bl-ck  a  shilling,"  to  ex. 

change  it,  i.  v.  to  bargain  by  accc])iing  copper 

in  lieu  of  it,  Dumfr. 
Blocke,  Block,  Blok,  .?.  2.  r.  A  bargain,  agree* 

nienl.]     Add; 

''  Ane  blok  of  victuale."     Aberd.  Reg. 

"  This  christian  conjunction — aboue  all  conjuno- 
tiones  bindis  me  and  thee  to  deale  truelie  in  anie 
blocke  we  haue  with  our  brother."  RoUock  on  1  Thes, 
p.  175. 
Blockkr,  Blokp.u,  s,     a  broker.]     Add; 

"  Oure  souerane  Lord,  &c.  vnderstanding  of  the 
fraude  and  frequent  abvse  committed  by  many  of  his 
Maiesties  subiectis,  byeris  and  bhkeris  of  victuell," 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  VL  1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  6l4. 
Blocxin-alk,  s.     The  drink  which  is  taken  lie* 

tween  parties  at  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain^ 

Buchan. 

From  the  t;  as  signifying  to  bargain* 
BLOICHUM,  s.     A  term  commonly  applied  to 

one  who  has  got  a  cough,  Ayrs. ;  evidently  aU 

lied  to  Hlochku,  v.  q.  v. 
BLONCAT,  s. 

«  Thre  elln  of  bloncat"     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1 541. 

Bloncatt,  Hlunkkt,  culf.    "  Twa  ellis  ot  bht^ 

cait  clayth  C  ibid.  V.  17. 
''  vj  quarteris  of  blunkel  claj'th,"  ibid. 

Whether  the  s&me  with  Blunkel,  pale  blue^  or 
printed,  (V.  Blunts),  is  uncertain. 

BLONK,  s,     A  steed,  a  horse.]     Add; 
Montgomery  usrs  tlie  term  in  the  same  sense* 
Syn  grooms,  that  gay  is. 
On  bhnks  that  brayis 
With  swords  assay  is. 

Poems,  Edin.  1'821,  p.  221; 

BLOOD-FRIEND,  s.     A  relation  by  Wood. 

"  The  laird  of  Haddo  yields  to  the  earl  Marischal, 
being  his  blood-friend,  and  lately  come  of  his  house." 
Spalding,  ii.  187. 

Teut.  bloed'Vriend,  cognatus,  consanguineus ;  Ki-> 
lian.     Germ.  blut'Jreuud,  a  relation,  a  kinsman.    V. 

PREND,  FlUEND. 

BLOODGRASS,  s.     A  disease  of  kine,  S.  B. 

**  When  cattle  are  changed  from  one  kind  of  paa» 
iure  to  another,  some  of  them  are  seized  with  a  coo^ 
plaint  called  bloodgrass  ^bloody  uriue)t 
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''  In  the  Highlands  they  pretend  to  care  it  by  put* 
^g  a  live  trout  down  the  throat  of  the  beast"  Agr. 
Surv.  SutherL  p.  1 00. 

BLOOM9  *.  The  efflorescent  crystallization  up- 
on the  outside  of  thoroughly  dned  fishes,  Shetl. 
"  When  the  body  of  the  fish  is  all  equally  dried, 
^t]  is  known  by  the  8§lt  appearing  on  the  sur- 
face in  a  white  efflorescence,  here  called  bloom,"  Agr, 

Surv.  Shetl.  p.  91. 

Isl.  bloemi,  flos  ;  stendr  i  bloema,  floret 
BLOOMS,  8.  pi.     The  name  given  at  Carron 
iron- works  to  malleable  iron  after  having  receiv- 
ed two  beatings,  with  an  intermediate  scouring, 
**  The  pig-iron  is  melted — and  afterwards  beaten 
•lit  into  plates  an  inch  thick.  They  are  put  into  pots 
which  are  made  of  fire-clay  ;  and  in  an  air  furnace, 
they  are  brought  to  a  welding  heat     In  this  state 
Aey  are  brought  under  the  hammer,  and  wrought 
into  what  are  called  blooms.     The  blooms  are  heated 
m  a  ehafery  or  hollow  fire,  and  then  drawn  out  into 
bars  for  various  uses."     Agr.  Surv.  Stirl.  p.  348. 

Skinner  mentions  this  term  in  his  Expositio  vo- 
cum  Forensium,  turn  Antiquarum  et  Obsoletarum, 
Sec  "  Ferrum,'*  he  says,  "  postqusm  primum  fusum 
est,  dicitur  Blooms  of  iron,  q.  d.  flos  seu  germen  ferri, 
ac.  respectu  secundae  fusionis,  quA  quasi  in  fructum 
maturatur."  Hence,  as  would  seem,  the  term  Blo^ 
marif  for  the  first  forge  in  an  iron  milL 

BLOOM-FELL,  jr.     Apparently  the  same  with 
Fell-bloom,  or  yellow  clover,  S. 
"  Ling,  deer-hair,  and  bloom-fill,  are  also  scarce, 
9B  they  require  a  loose  spungy  soil  fot  their  nourish- 
ment"    Prize  Ess.  Highl.  Soc.  Scot.  iii.  524. 
To  BLOUT,  V.  n.  To  snort;  applied  to  a  burse, 
Fife. 

He  arendit,  an'  stendit,-       ■ 
He  blortit,  an'  startit.  MS.  Poem. 

BLOSS,  ^.     A  term  applied  to  a  buxom  young 
woman* 

There's  some  ye'U  see,  that  hae  been  bred 

'Mang  meadows,  muirs,  an'  mosses, 
Wha  here,  like  queens,  baud  up  their  head. 
Thinking  they're  sonsy  blosses, 

Airdrie  Fair,  st  16. 
This  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  west  of  S.  in 
an  unfavourable  sense,  as  denoting  a  trull.  It  can 
■carcely  admit  of  this  signification  here.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  a  very  vulgar  term,  and  used  in  cant  language. 
'*  Bhss  or  Rlowen.  The  pretended  wife  of  a  bully 
or  shop-iifter,"  Grose's  Class.  Diet  A  very  inteU 
ligent  correspondent  suggests  that  it  may  be  '^  from 
the  same  root  with  E.  Bbwzy."  This,  indeed,  is 
highly  probable,  as  the  E.  s.blofvze^  denotes  "  a  ruddy 
fat-faced  wench ;"  Johns. 

Teut  blose  signifies  rubor,  and  Isl.  blossi  flamma. 
As  conjoined  with  sonsj^,  however,  it  might  seem  to 
be  allied  to  Fr.  blitss,  mellow,  ripe ;  as,  poii  e  blossc, 
a  mellow  or  over^ripe  pear. 

To  BLOT,  V,  a.  To  puzzle,  to  nonplus,  Perths, 
Puir  Willie  fidg'd  an'  clew  his  head. 
And  lookit  like's  his  nose  ware  bled ; 
And  own'd  that  lecture  did  faiaa  blot, 
Ix  it  was  orthodox  or  not 

Duff's  Pccm,  p.  110. 
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I  do  not  aee  bow  this  can  be  well  viewed  as  an 
oblique  use  of  the  E.  v.  Shall  we  consider  it  aa  allied 
to  Su.G.  bloe.'l,  our  blate,  or  to  blot  bare,  as  denoting 
that  one's  mental  nakedness  is  made  to  appear  ? 

Teut.  bluiten,  homo  stolidus,  obtusus. 
BLOUST,  *.    L  An  osftentatious  account  of  one^s 
own  actions,  a  brag,  Roxb.,  Berwit'ks. ;  synon. 
Blaw. 
Or  is't  to  pump  a  fool  ye  meddle, 
Wi'  a'  this  bUjusl  o'  straining  widdle ; 
An'  deem  my  scull  as  toom's  a  fiddle  ? 

A.  Scott's  Pucms,  p.  131, 

2.  Often  applied  to  an  ostentatious  person,  ibid. 
To  Bloust,  v.  n.     To  brag,  to  boast,  ibid. 

Both  *.  and  v,  being  synon.  with  Blaw,  it  natu* 
rally  occurs  that  their  origin  may  be  similar,  as  r^ 
ferring  to  the  action  of  the  wind.  They  seem  to  claim 
affinity  with  Su.G.  blaast  (pron.  blost,)  ventus,  tem^ 
pestas,  ft'om  blaas-a,  (pron.  blos-a,)  Isl.  btacs-a,  flare, 
spirare. 

BLOUT,  s.  2.  A  6fo?//of  foul  weather,  &c.]  Addi 
Say  they.  What  needs  we  be  afraid } 
For  'tis  a  blout  will  soon  be  laid. 
And  we  may  hap  us  in  our  plaid. 

Till  it  blaws  o'er;     The  Har'st  Rig,  at  82. 
—Vernal  win's,  wi'  bitter  blout. 
Out  owre  our  chimlas  blaw. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  63, 
Bloutrr,  s,   a  blast  of  wind,  Buchan.    It  is  ap- 
plied to  that  produced  by  ablack5miiii''s  bellows* 
— Ye  steed  me  ay  sae  teugh. 
An*  blew  a  maikless  blouter,        Ibfd.  p.  129. 
BLOWEN  MEAT,  the  name  given  to  fish  or 
flesh  dried  by  means  of  the  wind  passing  through 
dry  stone  houses,  Slietl.     V.  Skko* 
Isl.  blac^inn  exhalatuS;,^ exsiccatus,  is  synon.;  from 
blaes-a  to  blow.  \^ 

BLOWY,  culj,     BlowitL^^,  gusty.  Loth. 
BLUBBIT,/;ar//?a.   L^  ion  with  E  A/wMrr^d 
Ree  teeps,  that  your  soun'  judgment  crubbit,-^ 
May  gar  some  hoggies  bleer't  and  blubdil, 

Gae  shun  the  light  Tarras's  Poems,  p.  6 1, 
O  whare  hae  ye  wander'd,  my  loving  young  lassie. 
Your  cheeks  are  sae  bleer't,  and  sae  hlubbit  adown? 

Ibid.  p.  124. 
Notwithstanding  its  resemblance  of  E.  blubbered, 
it  is  most  probably  formed  from  S.  /y/o6.  a  small  glo» 
bule  of  any  thing  liquid^  hence  transferred  to  tears. 
BLUUCAT,  or//. 

"  The  spillyng  of  ane  styk  of  bludcat  claith." 
Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  16. 

Can  this  be  meant  for  Bloncat  ?  or  does  it  denote 
a  sanguineous  colour,  aa  allied  to  A.  S.  blod-geote, 
the  effusion  of  blood  f 
To  BLUDDER,  Bkuthku,  v.  a.]    Add; 

3,  To  disfigure,  in  a  moral  sense ;  to  exhibit  in 
an  unfair  point  of  view. 

**  How  lamentable  is  it, — that<-*hi«  fiaithful  con* 
tendings  for  substance  and  circumstances  of  our  aU 
tained  reformation^ should  be  blotted  and  blutlierei 
with  these  right-hand  extreams,  and  left-hand  de* 
fections,  that  many  have  been  left  to  fall  into."  Wal» 
ker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  57. 
To  Bl«UDi)i£«,  V,  n.    VeU  Blutberit,  and  define; 
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To  make  a  noise  with  the  mouth  or  throat  in 

taking  any  liquid,  S.     Shaker,  synon. 
BLUDIE-BELLS,  s.  pi     Foxglove,  Digitalis 

purpurea,  an  herb,  Lanarks.   Dead-mejCsBeUsy 

synon. 
BLUE,  adj>   1 .  A  bliie  day,  a  very  chill,  or  frosty 

day,  Roxb. 

This  is  perhaps  synon.  with  **  a  hlae  day"  in  other 
parts  of  S. 

2.  A  blue  day,  a  day  in  which  any  uproar  or  dis- 
turbance has  taken  place,  ibid. 

3.  To  look  blue.     V.  Blew. 
BLUE-BANNET,  8,      The  Blue   Titmouse, 

Parus  caeruleus,  Linn.,  Clydes. 

The  Sw.  name  is  hlaamees.  This^  I  suspect^  has 
been  originally  blaamyssa,  L  e.  blue  cap^  synon.  with 
our  designation. 

BLUE  BLANKET,  the  name  given  to  the  ban- 
ner  of  the  Craftsmen  in  Edinburgh. 
*'  As  a  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  loyalty  and 
bravery  of  the  Edinburghers  on  the  aforesaid  occa^ 
sion^  the  King  []Ja.  III.]  granted  them  a  banner  or 
standard^  with  a  power  to  display  the  same  in  defence 
of  their  king^  country^  and  their  own  rights.  This 
flag,  at  present  denominated  the  Blue  Blanket,  is  kept 
by  the  Conveener  of  the  Trades."   MaitL  Hist.  Edin. 

p.  9. 

'^  Tlie  Crafts-men  think  we  should  be  content  with 

their  work  how  bad  soever  it  be ;  and  if  in  any  thing 

they  be  controuled,  up  goes  the  Blue  Blanket**    K. 

Ja.  Basilicon  Dor.     V.  Pennecuik's  Hist  Ace.  Bl. 

Blanket,  p.  27>  28. 

The  origin  of  this  banner  has  indeed  been  carried 
much  farther  back  than  to  the  reign  of  James  IH., 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  restoration  of  this  prince  to  liberty.  It 
has  been  said,  that  ^'  vast  numbers  of  Scots  mecha- 
nicks,"  who  having  joined  in  the  Croisade  under  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  took  ''  with  them  a  banner,  bearing 
this  inscription  out  of  the  LI.  Psalm,  In  bona  vclun" 
tate  tua  edificentur  muri  Jerusalem,  upon  their  return- 
ing home,  and  glorying"  in  their  good  fortune,  "  de- 
dicated this  banner,  which  they  stil'd.  The  Banner  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  St  Eloi's  altar  in  St  Giles's  church 
in  Edinburgh;  which,  from  its  colour,  was  called  The 
Blue  Blanket,"     Pennecuik,  p.  5. 

We  are  also  informed  that  "  in  the  dark  times  of 
Popery,"  it  was  "  held  in  such  veneration,  that  when- 
ever mechanicks  were  artfully  wrought  upon  by  the 
clergy,  to  display  their  holy  Colours,  it  serv'd  for  many 
uses,  and  they  never  fail'd  of  success  in  their  at- 
tempts."    Ibid.  p.  7« 

It  is  even  asserted  that,  on  the  Conveener's  '^  ap- 
pearance therewith, — ^not  only  the  artificers  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  all  the  artisans  or  craftsmen  within  Scot- 
land, are  bound  to  follow  it,  and  fight  under  the  Con- 
veener of  Edinburgh."    Maitl.  ut  sup.  p.  10. 

Pennecuik  ascribes  this  ordinance  to  James  V.,  ad- 
ding, that  "  all  souldiers  in  the  King's  pay,  who  had 
been  educate  in  a  trade,"  were  bound  to  *'  repair  to 
that  standard,  and  fight  under  the  command  of  their 
General"     Hist  p.  6S. 

BLUE  BLAUERS,  Blub  Blavem,  the  plant 
.  called  BdOi^wer,  or  wild  blue  Campanula,  or 
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Rotundifolia,  Roxb ;  The  Blue  Belle  of  S<^t^ 
land,  as  in  old  song.    V.  Blawort. 

BLUE  BONNETS 0  Dele  Bluebottles  and  what 
follows.  Define ;  The  flower  of  Scabiosa  suc- 
dsa,  Linn.  It  is  also  called  Devils  Bity  £. 
the  end  of  the  root  being  as  it  were  btUen  off. 
Hence  the  trivial  name  oi  stAcdea.   Iliis  corres- 

f3nds  with  Sw.  die/wuh-bett,  Seren. 
his  seems  the  same  with  Bhte^Bannets,  Lanarks. 
expl.  Sheep'3-6i/. 
BLUE  FLY,  the  common  name  of  the  Flesh  Fly, 

or  Bluebottle,  S. 
BLUE-GRASS,  Blue-gesse,  «.     The  n  me 

given  to  the  various  sedge-grasses^  or  Carices, 

S.  O. 

*'  Carices,  sedge-grasses,  abound  in  all  parts  of  the 
county  of  Ayr,  wherever  too  much  moisture  is  de^ 
tained.  This  tribe  of  plants  are  [r.  isi],  by  the  Ayr« 
shire  farmers,  called  blue,  sour  one-pointed  grasses* 
They  have  a  light  bluish  colour,  an  acid  taste,  and 
like  all  the  other  grasses  I  have  met  with,  their  leaves 
have  only  one  point"  Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  pp.  304. 305. 
BLUE  SEGGIN,  the  blue  flower-de-luce,  Ayrs. 

V«  Seg,  Segg,  s. 
BLUE-SPALD,  s.    A  disease  of  cattle ;  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  the  Blackspaul, 

"  If  the  cattle  will  die  of  the  Blue-spald,  what 
can  I  help  it  ?  You  can  sprinkle  them  yourself  for 
the  evil-eye."     Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  152. 
BLUFF,  ^.     To  get  the  bluffs  to  be  taken  in,  to 

be  cheated,  Bucban. 

—Gin  ye  get  wi'  them  the  Huff, 
SuTC  dmna  trust  them  mair. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  92. 
BLUFFERT,  e.     L  The  blast  sustained  in  en- 

countering  a  rough  wind,  Aberd. 
2.  A  blow,  a  stroke,  Aug.  Meams. ;  JSIii^^isthe 

term  used  in  this  sense,  Buchan ;  which  may  be 

allied  to  Bleevit.     «« 
To  Bluffert,  v.  fi.     To  bluster,  as  the  wind, 

Aberd.  Bluffirtiny  part,  pr.  Blustering,  gusty. 

V.  Bleffert. 
BLUID,  Blude,  8.    Blood,  S. 

"  I  ken  weel,-— ye  hae  gentle  bluid  in  your  veins, 
and  I  wad  be  laith  to  hurt  my  ain  kinsman.' — *  Weel, 
weel,'  said  Mr.  Jarvie,  '  bbiids  thicker  than  water  ; 
and  it  lies  na  in  kith,  kin,  and  ally  to  see  mots  in  ilk 
other's  een,  if  other  een  see  them  no."  Rob  Roy,  ii.  205. 

This  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  signifying  that  though 
the  relation  be  remote,  the  tie  of  consanguinity  pos- 
sesses an  influence  over  the  heart  more  powerful  than 
where  no  such  tie  is  known  to  exist,  S. 
Bluud-run,  adj.  Bloodshot,  S.  Bleed-run,  Aberd. 
Bluidy-fimgees,  8.      The  name  given  to  tlie 

Fox-glove,  Galloway. 

-—Up  the  howes  the  bummles  fly  in  troops. 

Sipping,  wi'  sluggish  trunks,  the  coarser  sweets^ 

Frae  rankly-growing  briers  and  bUady-fingers. 

Dawdson's  Secuons,  p.  63. 

As  it  is  supposed  to  have  received  the  designation 
of  Digitalis  nrom  its  resemblance  to  the  fingers  of  a 
glove,  the  name  bloody^Jingere  would  almost  seem  a 
Uteral  version  of  DigUaMs  purpurea.    In  Germ,  it  is 
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aHleiJingerktU,  q.  the  covering  of  the  finger ;  Sw. 
JingerhaiUgnfess, 

To  BLUITER,  V.  a.   To  obliterate;  applied  DOt 

only  to  writings  but  to  any  piece  of  work  that  is 

rendered  useless  in  the  making  of  it ;  S.  fi.  pion. 

Bleeter.     V.  Bjludder. 

BxuiTEB,  Bluttbb,  tf.    A  coarse,  clumsy,  bhin- 

dering  fellow.  Loth* 
BLUMDAMMESS,  9,    ''  Ane  barrell  of  Blwn^ 
dammess^  AberA.^eg.\  apparently  {or Plumber 
damesy  q.  v.  i.  e.  prunes. 
BLUNK,  8.   «  A  dull,  lifeless,  person,"  Gl  Tar- 
ras,  Aberd. 

It's  nae  doubt  hard  to  sit  like  sunks. 
While  ither  snottie  lousie  hlunks 
Are  folding  gay  and  snug. 

Tarras's  Poenu,  p.  85. 
Sic  Lilian's  o'  a  codroch  dint^ 
An'  sieth  it  is  but  hamell  pen't. 

Like  bladdrin  blunks.        Ihid.  p.  132. 
This  might  seem  to  have  the  form  of  a  frequenta* 
live  from  IsL  hhnd-^^,  dormio,  q.  a  sleepy-headed  fel« 
low.     But  perhaps  the  name  may  refer  to  the  doth 
thus  denominated^  as  being  in  an  unfinished  state. 
BLUNKS,  s.  pi    The  deoffnation  ^ven  to  those 
linen  or  cotton  cloths  wbieh  are  wrought  for 
being  printed,  calicoes,  S.     Hence, 
Bluvksb,  s.    One  who  prints  cloths,  S. 

*^  Ye  see^  th^  say  Dunoog  is  nae  mair  a  gentle* 
man  than  iii%  biuuker  that*  s  biggit  the  bonnie  house 
down  in  the  howm."     Guy  Mannering^  i.  40. 

BLUNT,  s.  A  stupid  feflow,  Roxb. 
BLUNTIE,  Blunty  a.  A  stupid  fellow.]  Jdd; 
This  is  certainly  allied  to  £.  blunl,  concerning  which 
Johns,  observes  that  the  etymology  is  uncertain.  It 
would  appear^  however^  that  it  has  lost  its  original 
form  by  the  insertion  of  the  letter  n.  For  Su.G.  bloet 
la  ezacstly  synon.  with  E.  blunt.  Thus  bbet  aegg  is 
"  a  blont  edge.**  V.  Ihre  in  vow  Now^  it  nuiy  be  ob- 
aerved  that  there  is  an  obvious  analogy  between  the 
Teut.  and  Su.G.  in  the  form  of  the  word.  For  bluUen 
IB  expl.  by  Kilian^  Homo  stolidus^  obtusus^  incautus, 
inania.      This  exactly  corresponds  to  S.  bluntie, 

BLUN  YIERD,  s.  An  old  gun,  or  any  old  rusty 

weapon,  Ettr.  For. 

Sicambr.  blinde  signifies  Dolon,  a  spear^  or  staff 
with  a  bead  of  iron. 
BLUP,  s.    A  misfortune  brought  on,  or  mistake 

into  which  one  falls,  in  consequence  of  want  of 

fbres^ht,  Tweedd.     V.  the  part. 
BLUPT,  part.  pa.   Overtaken  by  any  misfortune 

which  might  have  been  avoided  by  caution,  ibid. 

Belg-  belcop'tn,  to  reach  by  running,  to  overtake. 
Van  eeftem  storm  bdoopen,  to  be  caught  with  a  storm. 
It  is  a  Teut.  term«  explamed  by  Kiljan,  concurrere ; 
also  incuraare.* 
BL.US,  s.    ExpL  «  flood.** 

—At  the  lenths^  he  lent  them  eiris. 
And  brusted  out  in  a  blus  of  tearis. 
JLegend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6tk  Cent,  p.  339. 

Thia,  I  apprehend,  ought  to  beAus.    V.  Flquss 
and  Tlvbch,  which  are  both  used  m  this  sense. 
To  BIuUSH,  V.  a.  To  chafe  the  skin  so  a3  to  pn^ 
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duce  a  tumour  or  low  blister ;  as,  ^^  Tve  blualiNL 
my  hand,""  Berwicks. 

Blush,  s.     1.  A  kind  of  low  blister,  ibid. 

8.  A  boil,  Ettr.  For. 

Su.G.  6/(iva  a  blister,  Teut  bluyster,  has  undoubt* 

edly  had  a  common  origin. 

Blu  SHI  N,  s.  A  pustule,  such  as  those  of  the  small- 
pox, full  of  matter,  Dumfr. 

BLUTE,  Bluit,  s.  a  sudden  burst  of  sound, 
Ettr.  For.     V.  Blout. 

To BLUTHER,  to  blot;  to  disfigure.  V.  Blud- 

D£R. 

To  BLUTHER,  v.  n.  1.  To  make  a  noise  in 
swallowing.     V.  Bludder. 

ft.  To  make  an  inarticulate  sound,  S. 

8.  To  raise  wind-bells  in  water,  Ss 

Bluthbie,  s.  Used  to  d«K)te  thin  porridge,  or 
watergrud,  Ettr.  For. 

BLUTHRIE,  8.  1.  Phl^m ;  as,  «  O !  what  a 
bUdhrie  he  cuist  aff  his  stamack,^  what  a  quan- 
tity of  {)hlegm  he  threw  ofl^,  S. 

2.  Figuratively  transferred  to  frothy,  incoherent 
discourse;  q.  of  a  flatulent  description,  S.     V. 

BLATHaiE. 

BLUTTER,  (Pr. «.)  s.  «  A  term  of  reproach,'' 
Dumfr.  Perhaps  one  who  has  not  the  power  of 
retention.     ^*  Blunder^  Herd. 

And  there  will  be  Tam  the  bluiier^ 
With  Andrew  th^  tinkler,  I  trow. 

Bl^hsome  Bridal,  Herds  CdL  ii.  24^ 
^  BO,  interj.   ^^  A  word  of  terrour,"  Johns.   He 
adds,  on  Temple's  authority,  ^^  from  Bo^  an  old 
northern  captiun,  of  suqh  fame,  that  his  name 
was  used  to  terrify  the  enemy  J' 
I  find  a  different  orthography  elsewhere  used- 
I  dare,  for  th'  honour  of  our  house^ 
Say  boh  to  any  Grecian  goose. 

Homer  Travestied,  B.  vil  p.  20. 
I  take  notice  of  this  word,  merely  f<^  the  sake  of  the^ 
S.  Prov.  "  He  dare  not  say.  Bo  to  your  blanket;  that  is, 
he  dare  not  offer  you  the  least  injury ;"  Kelly,  p.  1 54. 
.  I  have  generaUy  heard  it  us^  in  a  different,  or  at 
least  in  a  more  determinate,  sense ;  as  denoting  that 
one  could  not  lay  any  imputation  of  dishonour  on 
another,  or  bring  forward  any  thing  injurious  to  his 
character.  From  the  use  of  the  t^rm  blanket,  it  might 
seem  that  it  had  originally  referred  to  chastity. 

The  celebrated  northern  captain  appears  to  be  anon-, 
descript  This  is  probably  tiie  same  term  with  S.  bu 
or  boo,  used  to  excite  terror ;  which  is  undoubtedly 
allied  to  Teut  bauw,  larva,  spectrum,  as  well  as  to  C.  B. 
bo,  a  hobgoblin.  If  this  be  the  proper  etymon,  the 
connexion  with  blanket  might  refer  to  the  vulgar  idc^ 
of  Broavnie,  or  some  goblin,  having  power  to  frighten 
during  the  night,  by  throwing  off  tlie  bed-clothes. 
BO,  s.  Used  as  synon^  with  Bu^  Boo^  Aberd. 
BOAEIE,  8.  A  spirit,  a  hobgoblin,  Aberd.]  Add; 
This  denotes  a  species  of  demons,  who,  as  Shetland- 
ers  believe,  inhabit  their  mountains.  They  are  male- 
volent in  the  extreme,  doing  all  the  mischief  in  their 
power;  and  particularly,  running  off  with  young  wo- 
men, when  they  fipd  them  alone  or  unprotected.  This 
occasions  many  a  keen  combat  between  them  and  the 
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dries,  who,  being  distinguished  by  their  gentleness 
and  benevolence  to  the  human  race,  wage  a  perpetual 
warfare  with  the  Boakies,  in  order  to  rescue  the  cap- 
live  damsels,  and  deliver  them  to  their  relations. 

Norw.  bokje  is  expl.  by  Hallager  en  gammcl  anselig 
mand,  "  a  respectable  old  man,"  or  one  *'  of  a  digni- 
fied appearance."  According  to  G.  Andr.,  Isl.  bocke 
was,  in  ancient  histories,  the  designation  given  to  one 
who  was  grandis  et  magniiicus.  Haldorson  renders 
bokki,  vir  grandis  corpore  et  animo ;  and  in  a  secon- 
dary sense  hostis,  an  enemy.  As  it  also  signifies  ca- 
per, a  he-goat,  which  most  propably  is  the  primitive 
meaning;  I  sm  inclined  to  think,  that,  having  been 
metaph.  transferred  to  a  man  of  distinction,  whether 
on  account  of  his  corporeal  or  mental  powers,  one  who 
might  be  compared  to  a  "  he-goat  before  the  flock," 
it  had  been  poetically  used,  in  allusion  to  the  salacious 
disposition  of  this  animal,  to  denote  the  satyrs  of  the 
northern  nations.  In  congruity  with  this  conjecture, 
their  writers  inform  us  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Bacchus,  who  was  still  represented  as  accom« 
panied  with  Fauns  and  Satyrs. 

Baka  was  a  celebrated  Ih^t  or  evil  spirit  of  the  Hin- 
doos. He  used  to  go  about  in  the  form  of  a  bat,  and 
with  his  bill  pick  up  children.  He  is  named  Buka 
in  Sanscrit.  The  Russian  boors,  apparently  from  this 
origin,  denominate  an  object  of  nocturnal  terror  B«- 
ka;  and  fripjhten  their  children  by  saying,  "Bifka  will 
eat  you."  They  represent  him  as  having  a  large  head, 
and  a  long  tongue,  with  which  he  pulls  the  child  into 
his  gullet.  O.  Teut.  bokene,  phantasma,  spectrum. 
BOAL,  B01.K,  8.  1.  A  square  aperture,  &c.]  In^ 

sert^  as  sense 
t.  A  perforation  through  a  wall,  S. 
8.  A  perforation — for  occasionally  giving  air  or 

light,  &c.    Add;  to  be  opened  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure ;  often  denominated  WimUnc-bole^  S. 

It  in  many  instances  corresponds  with  the  follow- 
ing definition : 

*'  IVinffotV'bole,  window  with  blinds  [^generally  one 
only^  of  wood,  with  one  small  pane  in  the  middle, 
instead  of  casement."     Gl.  Antiq. 

''  Open  the  boU,"  said  the  old  woman  firmly  and 
hastily  to  her  daughter-in-law,  **  open  the  bole  wi' 
speed,  that  I  may  see  if  this  be  the  right  Lord  Ge- 
raldine."     Antiquary,  iii.  57. 

"  You  have  heard  of  Helen  Emberson  of  Camsey^ 
how  she  stopped  all  the  boles  and  windows  about  the 
house,  that  her  gudeman  might  not  see  day -light,  and 
rise  to  the  haaf-fishing,  because  she  feared  foul  wea^ 
ther ;  and  how  she  found  him  drowned  in  the  mask- 
ing-fat,  within  the  wa's  of  his  ain  biggin."  The  Pi- 
rate, ii.  277- 

**  1  hae  news  to  tell  ye,  and  yell  cool  and  come  to 
yoursell,  like  MacGibbon's  crowdy,  when  he  set  it 
out  at  the  mn(forv-bole."     Rob  Roy,  ii,  256^  257* 
Ben  the  house  young  Peggy  slips. 
Thro'  the  benner  boie  she  ventures. 
An'  to  aunty  Eppie  skips. 

A,  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  107. 

This  denotes  either  the  bote  in  the  ben-house,  or  that 
most  remote  from  the  door  in  the  interior  apartment. 

The  only  word  I  have  met,  to  which  this  has  any 
resemblance  is  C  B.  bolck,  bnlch,  a  gap,  or  notch,  an 
•pertura    Hence, 
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Babn-boi.c^  s.  The  perforation  made  in  the  wall 

of  a  barn  ;  synon.  Cat-hole,  S.     V.  Bow  all. 
*  BOARD-WAGES,  s.    The  money  paid  by  a 

person  for  his  board,  Aberd. 
To  BOAT,  V.  n.     To  take  boat,  to  enter  into  a 

boat ;  as,  7'hai  becuii  winna  bucd^  S* 

''  The  Lord  Aboy  n  seeing  this  army  gone,  and  no 
appearance  of  help, — upon  the  26th' of  June  boats  at 
the  Sandness,  and  goes  aboard  of  his  own  ship,  ■  and 
to  Berwick  sails  he."     Spalding,  i.  1 77. 

This  must  have  been  formed  from  the  «. ;  as  it  fjoes 
not  ap)>ear  that  the  v.  occurs  in  any  cognate  langnage 
BOAT,  s.     A  barrel,  a  tub,  S. 
Bkkf-boat,  8,     A  barrel  or  tub  in  which  beef)A 

salted  and  preserved,  S. 

'Mf  you  will  come  to  terms,  I  will  engage  for  ane 
to  see  you  get  fair  share,  to  the  hoof  and  the  hom^ 
the  barn  and  the  beef  boat,  the  barrel  and  the  bed 
blanket."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  tO. 

.Isl.  baal-ur,  yas  modicum,  urna;  G.  Andr.  p.  25. 
Dan.  boetle,  a  pail  or  bucket. 
Bt'TTKR-BoAT,  8.     A  Small  Tcssel  for  holding 

melted  butter  at  table,  S.;  called  a  8aiu:e4^ 

reen  in  £. 

''  She  wondered  why  Miss  Clara  Mowbrie  didna 
wear  that  grand  sKawl  she  had  on  at  the  play  •mak- 
ing.— Nae  doubt  it  was  for  fear  of  the  soup,  and  the 
bulter-boais,  and  the  like."     St.  Ronan,  ii.  232. 
YiLL-aoAT,  8,     An  ale-barrel,  S.  A. 
BoATiK,  jr.     A  yawl,  or  small  6oa^,  S.  evidently 

a  diminutive. 
The  boatie  rows,  the  boaiie  tows. 

The  boatie  rows  indeed ; 
And  weil  may  the  boatie  row. 

That  wins  the  bairnies' bread !     Avid  Sa^, 
To  BOB,  Bab,  v.  n.     1.  To  dance.]    Add; 
8.  To  courtesy,  S. 

When  sho  cam  ben  sho  bobbU,,  Auld  Ssmg, 

Bobber,  B  A  DBKR,^.  In  fly -fishing,  the  hook  whidi 

plays  l(x>sely  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  di*. 

tinguished  from  the  ira\ler  at  the  extremity  of 

the  line,  S.     V.  Tkailek. 

BOB,  BoBB,  8.    2.  A  nosegay.]     Add; 
Bobb  denotes  a  bunch  of  flowers.  South  of  S. 
I'll  pow  the  gowan  off  the  glen. 

The  lillie  off  the  lee. 
The  rose  an'  hawthorn  sweet  1*11  twine. 
To  make  a  bobb  for  thee. 

Hog^s  Mountain  Bard,  p.  198. 
Isl. 6o66t  nodus;  given  as  synon.  with  Dan*  knmde, 
a  knot ;  Haldorson. 

BOBBY,  «.    A  grandfather,  S.  B.I     Add; 

This  term  is  probably  allied  to  Gael,  boban,  wbidi 
Shaw  renders  "  Papa."  The  term  papa  itself  seems 
indeed  the  root ;  b  and  p  being  constantly  interchan- 
ged, especial  ly  in  the  Celtic  dialects.  Hence  perhaps^ 
Auld  Bobbie,  a  familiar  or  ludicrous  designatkMi 

given  to  the  devil,  S. 
BOBBIN,  8.  A  weaver^s  quill,  Ettr.  For.  q^non. 

Ptrfu,  S. 

Fr.  bohine,  a  quill  for  a  spinning  wheel. 

BOBBYN,^.  Theseed.pod  of  birch,  Loth.]  Add; 
2.  Bobbiffu^  pL  the  bunch  of  edible  fbliacoous  U- 
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f^aments  attached  to  the  stalk  of  BadderlockSy  or 

Hen-ware ;  Foicus  esculentus,  Liun.,  Mearns. 
BOBBLE, «.  A  slovenly  fellow.  Ayra.  Gl.Picken. 

C.  B.  bawai,  id.,  bawlyd  slovenly. 
BOCE,  s.     A  barrel  or  cask. 

"  That  James  erle  of  Buchane  sail  restore — to — 
George  bischopof  Dunkeld — twa  chalder  of  mele— 
out  of  a  boce,  thre  chalder  of  mele  out  of  his  girnale; 
— thre  malvysy  hocis  price  of  the  pece  viij  s.  vj  d." 
Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1489,  P-  129-  V.  Boss. 
BOD,  *.  A  person  of  small  size,  &c.]  Add ; 
Sae  he  made  a  langblaw  about  graces,  an'  gods, 
like  Vulcan^  an'  Bacchus,  an'  ither  sic  bods. 

Picken's  Poems,  ii.  131. 
BOD,  *.     A  personal  Invitation ;  distinguished 

from  Bodetpord,  which  denotes  an  invitation  by 

means  of  a  letter  or  a  messenger,  Upp.  Clydes. 

A.  S.  bod-ian,  "  to  deliver  a  message ;"  Somner. 
BOD.     It  is  a  common  proverbial  phrase,  in  re- 
gard to  any  thing  in  which  one  has  not  succeed. 

ed  on  a  former  attempt,  "  I'll  begin,"*  or  "  111 

set  about  it,  new  bod^  new  shod^  S. 

I  am  doubtful,  whether  bod  should  be  viewed  in  the 
sense  of  boden,  prepared.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  the  «. 
bode;  as  if  it  were  meant  to  say,  I  will  expect  a  new 
proiTer,  as  being  set  out  to  the  best  advantage.  One 
might  suppose  that  it  had  been  originally  a  jockey- 
phrase,  as  alluding  to  the  tricks  of  a  horse-markeC 
BODAY. 

^'  Ane  stuff  goun,  estimate  to  1 6s.-— ane  boday  pet- 
ticoat, 12s.— ane  pair  of  playdes,  valued  to  14s." 
Depred.  on  the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  103. 

'^  Ane  new  colored  womans  wearing  plaid,  most 
sett  to  boday  red."     Ibid.  p.  114. 

Were  it  not  for  the  orthography,  this  might  be 
viewed  perhaps  as  denoting  a  flesh-colour,  q.  the 
complexion  of  the  body* 
BODDUM,  8.    1.  Bottom.!    Add; 

JBoddom  and  Bolhum  are  still  used  in  Angus. 
I'll  then  unto  the  cobler. 

And  cause  him  sole  my  shoon. 
An  inch  thick  i'  the  boddom. 
And  clouted  well  aboon. 

'  Ross's  Songs;  To  the  Begging  we  will  go. 
Add^  as  sense 
d.  The  seat  in  the  human  body  ;  the  hips,  S. ;  as, 

'*  Sit  still  on  your  boddum  there,  what  hae  ye 

ado  rising  ?^  To  one  who  is  restless  and  iidgety 

it  is  vulgarly  said,  "  Ye  have  a  clew  in  your 

bottom:* 
BoDi>uM-LYEB,  s.  A  designation  given  to  a  large 

trout,  because  it  keeps  to  the  bottom,  Dumfr. ; 

synon.  Gtdl. 
BODE,  Bon,  s,     1.  An  offer  made  in  order  to  a 

bargain.]     Add; 
S.  The  term  is  used,  though  with  less  propriety, 

to  denote  the  price  asked  by  a  vender,  or  the 

offer  of  goods  at  a  certain  rate. 

"*  Ye're  ower  young  and  ower  free  o'  your  siller — 
ye  should  never  take  a  fish-wife's  first  bode."    An- 
tiquary, iii.  215. 
BODE,  s,  A  portent,  that  which  forebodes,  Ayrs. 

*'  Mizy  had  a  wonderful  faith  in  freats^and  was  just 
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an  oracle  of  sagacity  at  expounding  dreams,  and  bodes 
of  every  sort  and  description."  Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  37- 
Isl.  bod  raandatum,  bod-a  nuntiare ;  and  so  in  the 
cognate  dialects.  Hence  the  compound  terms,  A.  S. 
Jbre-bod-an,  praenuntiare ;  Su*G,Jberebod-a,  to  fore- 
token, F,.  forebode;  la\.  foribodan,  omen;  Teut.  veur» 
bode,  praenuncius,  et  praesagium :  such  omens  being 
viewed  as  communicated  by  a  messenger  from  the 
world  of  spirits  to  give  previous  warning  of  some 
important  event. 

BODEABLE,  ad/.    Marketable,  Ettr.  For.  i.  e. 
any  thing  for  which  a  bode  or  proffer  may  be 
expected. 
BODGEL,  s.  A  little  man.  Loth. ;  perhaps  pro- 
perly bodseL     V.  Bon. 
BODIE,  Body,  s,     1.  A  little  or  puny  person ; 

as,  «  He's  but  a  bodie,'"  S. 
S.  Used  in  a  contemptuous  sense,  especially  as 
preceded  by  an  adf.  conveying  a  similar  idea,  S. 
"  Mr.  William  Rait  brought  in  a  drill  master  to 
learn  our  poor  bodies  to  handle  their  arms,  who  had 
more  need  to  hold  the  plough,  and  win  their  living." 
Spalding,  ii.  231. 

"  The  master  of  Forbes'  regiment  was^-discharged 
and  disbanded  by  the  committee  of  estates, — because 
they  were  but  silly  poor  naked  bodies,  burdenable  to 
the  country,  and  not  fit  for  soldiers."  Spalding,  i.  291. 
Bodies,  pL    A  common  designation  for  a  number 
of  children  in  a  family ;  as,  •*  Ane  of  the  bodies 
is  no  weel,''  one  of  the  children  is  ailing ;  Fife. 
*  BODILY,  adv.     Entirely.     Thus,  when  any 
thing  is  missinj^,  so  that  no  vestige  of  it  can  oe 
found,  it  is  said  to  be  **  tane  awa'  bodily,^  S. 
q.  "  the  whole  body  is  removed."        ^ 
BODY-LIKE,  adv.    In  the  whole  extent  of  the 
corporeal  frame,  Angus. 

*'  This  monster  was  seen  body^like  swimming  above 
the  water  about  ten  hours  in  the  morning,"  &c. 
Spalding,  i.  45.     V. 

She  lifled  lip  her  head. 

And  fand  for  a'  the  din  she  was  na  dead ; 
But  sitting  body-like,  as  she  sat  down. 
But  ony  alteration,  on  the  ground. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  65. 
BODY-SERVANT,  s.   The  naaie  commonly  gi- 
ven to  a  valet,  to  one  who  immediately  waits  on 
his  master,  S.    The  valet  of  a  nobleman  is  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  My  Lord^s  Gentleman. 
— '^  The  laird's  servant — that's  no  to  say  his  body^ 
servant,  but  the  helper  like — ^rade  express  by  this  e'en 
to  fetch  the  houdie."     Guy  Mannering,  i.  11. 
BODLE,  s.    A  copper  coin,  &c.]     Instead  of 
English  penny,  r.  English  halfpenny. 

BOD  WORD,  8.     1 .  A  message.]     Add  ; 

"  Bodwords,"  says  Herd,  "  are  now  used  to  ex- 
press ill-natured  messages."     GL 
S.  Used  as  denoting  a  prediction,  or  some  old  say- 

ing,  expressing  the  fate  of  a  person  or  family. 

"  They  maun  ken  little  wha  never  heard  the  bod-^ 
word  of  the  family :  And  she  repeated  in  Gaelic  words 
to  the  following  effect,"  &c 

"  An'  noo,  ma'am,  will  ye  be  sae  gude  as  point  out 
the  meanin'  o'  this  freet,'  said  an  incredulous  look* 
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jng  member  of  the  company."    Marriage^  li.  SO.    V. 
BoDE^  a  portent. 

To  BOG,  V,  71.  To  be  bemired,  to  stick  in  marshy 

ground,  S.    Lair  synon. 

"  That  after  the  company  left  that  place^  about  a 
furlong  or  so  distant  from  it,  DuncanGraham  inGart- 
more  his  horse  bogged;  that  the  deponent  helped  some 
others — to  take  the  horse  out  of  the  bogg."  Trials  of 
the  Sons  of  Rob  Roy,  p.  120.     From  the  E.  noun. 

To  Bog,  v.  a,     Metaph.  to  entangle  one's  self 
in  a  dispute  beyond  the  possibility  of  extrica- 
tion, S. 
BOGAN,  BoGGAN,  BoGGiN,  8.     A  boil,  a  large 
pimple,  filled  with  white  matter,  chiefly  appear- 
ing between  the  fingers  of  children  in  spring ; 
Berwicks.,  Ayrs. 
He  coud  hae  cur'd  the  cough" an'  phthisic. 
Burns,  boggans,  botches,  boils,  an'  blisters. 
An'  a'  the  evils  cur'd  by  clisters. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  172. 
Boggin^  Lanarks.,  is  viewed  as  synon.  with  S. 
Guran. 

Isl.  bolga  tumor,  bolginn  tumidus,  holg-a,  boign-a 
tumescere.  Gael,  bolg-atn  also  signifies  to  swell  or 
blister,  and  bolg,  a  pimple,  bolgach  a  boil,  the  small- 
pox.    C.  B.  bog,  a  swelling. 

BOG-BLUTER,  8.  The  bittern ;  denominated 
from  its  thrusting  its  bill  into  marshy  places, 
and  making  a  noise  by  bubbling  through  the 
water,  Roxb.,  Ayrs.  V.  Blciitek,  v.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  called  the  Mire-btimper. 
The  term  is  sometimes  pron.  Bog-blitter  and  Bog-' 
bleaten,  Roxb.  and  Ayrs.  (expl.  as  denoting  a  large 
species  of  Bittern),  as  if  from  the  E.  u.  to  Bleat. 

I  find  Bog'blooter  also  mentioned  as  denoting  the 
snipe,  Roxb. ;  but  I  suspect  by  mistake. 
Bog-bumper,  another  name  for  the  bittern,  Roxb. 
"  The  redoubted  fiend  laughed  till  the  walls  of  the 
castle  shook,  while  those  on  the  top  took  it  for  the 
great  bittern  of  the  Hartwood,  called  there  the  Bog~ 
bumper."  Perils  of  Man,  iii.  25.  V.  Mire-bumper, 
id.  S.  B. 
BOGGARDE,  8.     A  bugbear.]     Add ; 

Hence  also  O.  E.  bug-word,  a  terrifying  word, 
used  to  denote  a  bravado. 

My  pretty  prince  of  puppets,  we  do  know. 
And  give  your  Greatness  warning,  that  you  talk 
No  more  such  bug-words,  or  that  soldred  crown 

Shall  be  scratched  with  a  musket. 

Beamriont's  Philaster,  i.  137. 
BOGGIN,  8.     V.  BoGAN. 
BOG-HAY,  8.     That  which  grows  naturally  in 
meadows,  S. 

"  Meadow-hay,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  Renfrew- 
shire, bog-hay,  is  collected  in  the  high  and  poor  dis- 
tricts^ from  bogs  or  marshy  grounds,  on  which  no 
attempts  at  cultivation  have  ever  been  made."  Wil- 
son's Renfr.  p.  112. 

The  term  is  of  general  use  in  S. 
BOGILL,  BoGLKj   BuGiL,  8.     1.  A  spectre.] 
1.  1.  for  hopgoblinj  r.  hobgoblin ;  the  same  in 

BOGILL-BO,  I.  1. 

2.  A  scarecrow,  a  bugbear.]     Add ; 
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The  luif  blenkis  of  that  bugil,  fra  his  bleirit  eync. 
As  Belzebub  had  on  me  blent,  abasit  my  spreit. 
Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems.     Hence, 
Pot  ATOE-BOGLE,  8.  A  scarecrow  erected  amongst 
gcoyf'mg  potaioes^  S.  Potatoe-doolie  synon.  S.  B. 
"  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  village  matrons,  who 
relieved  Sampson  on  the  latter  occasion,  that  the 
Laird  might  as  well  trust  the  care  of  his  child  to  a 
potatoe- bogle."     Guy  Mannering,  i.  11 6. 

"  He  comes  down  in  the  morning  in  a  lang  ragged 
night-gown,  like  a  potato  bogle,  and  down  he  sits 
amang  his  books."     St.  Ronan,  ii.  6l. 
To  Bogle,  v.  a.     Properly,  to  terrify  ;  but  ap- 
parently used  as  signifying  to  enchant,  bewitcn, 
or  blind. 

"  This  I  mention — ^that  you  may  not  think  to  bogle 
us,  with  beautiful  and  blazing  words,  into  that  de- 
gree of  compliance  with  the  council-curates,  where- 
into  you  yourself  have  not  been  overcome  as  to  the 
prelates-curates."  M^Ward's  Contendings,  p.  69. 
Bogle  about  the  bu8hy  synon.  with  BogiU  about 
the  8tack8y  S. ;  used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  de- 
note circumvention. 

"  I  played  at  bogle  about  the  bush  wi'  them — I  ca» 
joled  liiem ;  and  if  I  have  nagien  Inch-Grabbit  and 
Jamie  Howie  a  bonnie  begunk,  they  ken  themselves." 
Waverley,  iii.  354. 
BoGiLL-Bo,  8.]     Add ; 

This  is  rather  to  be  derived  from  C.  B.  bogeUu  to  af- 
fright, and  bo  a  hobgoblin,  q. "  the  affrighting  goblin." 
BoGLiE,  BoGiLLY,  BoGGLY,  a^.     Infested  with 

hobgoblins,  S. 
Frae  the  cot  to  the  faulding  I've  followed  my  lassie. 
To  kirk  and  to  market  I  gang  wi'  ray  lassie ; 
Up  the  Warlock  glen,  down  the  bi^Ue  Causie, 
An'  thro'  a'  the  warld  Pd  follow  my  lassie. 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  94. 
^'  Now,  Eamscliff,'  exclaimed  Hobbie,  '  I  am' glad 
to  meet  your  honour  ony  gait,  and  company's  blithe 
on  a  bare  moor  like  this — its  an  unco  bogHly  bit." 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  45. 

— "  I  see  weel  by  the  mingling  glances  o'  yere  een, 
— tliat  ye  wad  be  the  nearest  enemies  to  yerselves 
ye  ever  saw  to  be  alane  in  a  boggly  glen  on  a  sweet 
summer's  night."  Black w.  Mag.  Aug.  1820,  p.  515. 
BoGL£-RAD,  adj.  Afraid  of  apparitions  or  hob- 
goblins, Roxb.  V.  BoGiLL,  and  Rad,  adj. 
BOG-GLED,  8.  The  moor  buzzard,  Falco 
aeruginosus,  Linn.,  S. 

"  Milvus  palustris,  the  B(^  Gled."  Sibb.  Prodr. 
p.  15. 

BOG-NUT,  8.  The  marsh  Trefoil,  Menyanthes 
trifoliata,  Linn.,  S. 

One  o£  its  £.  names  is  nearly  allied,  the  bog^bean, 
Lightfoot,  p.  137. 
BOGOGER,  *. 

If  ye  hot  sau  me,  in  this  winter  win. 
With  old  bogogers,  botching  on  a  sped, 
Draiglit  in  dirt,  vhylis  wat  even  to  the  Qskin] 
I  trou  thair  suld  be  tears  or  we  tua  shed. 

Montgomery's  Poems,  p.  96* 
This  term  seems  to  denote  a  piece  of  dress  used  at 
dirty  labour,  as  in  working  with  a  sped,  or  spade,  i.  e. 
in  digging;  perhaps  ii.bqg-^kogerSj  or  coarse  stockings 
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used  in  travelling  through  miry  roads.    V.  Hogers. 
BOGSTALKER,  *.]    Jdd ; 

To  Stand,  or  Loor^  Like  a  Boo  stalker,  a  phrase 
said  to  be  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  one's  going 
into  bogs  or  miry  places,  in  quest  of  the  eggs  of  wild 
fowls^  which  build  their  nests  in  places  difficult  of 
access.  The  person  used  a  long  pole,  with  a  flat 
piece  of  wood  at  the  end  of  it,  to  preserve  the  pole 
from  sinking.  This  pole  was  meant  to  support  him 
in  stepping  from  one  place  to  another  ;  and  fVom  the 
difficulty  of  determining  where  to  fix  it,  he  was  wont 
to  look  wistfully,  and  oflen  doubtfully,  around  him. 
BOY  ART,  BoYERT,  #.     A  hoy,  a  kind  of  ship. 

-— "  Skipar  of  ane  boyari  of  Hamburg."  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1548,  V.  20. 

*'  Skipper  &  boitis  man  of  ane  hoyert"  Ibid.  V.  25. 

Belg.  boeijer,  id.  Kilian  expl.  the  term ;  Dromas, 
dromon ;  genus  navis ;  giving  Karreveel  as  synon., 
our  Camel. 

To  BOICH,  (ffutt.)  V.  n.     To  cough  with  diffi- 
culty, Lanarks. 

This,  it  is  evident,  is  originally  the  same  with 
Baichie,  S.  B. 

BoicH,  s.     A  short  difficult  cough,  ibid. 
BoicHER,  s.     One  who  coughs  in  this  way,  ibid. 
BoiCHix,  s,     A  continuation  of  coughing  with 

difficulty,  ibid. 

Flandr.  poogh^en  signifies  niti,  adlaborare. 
BOICHE,  s.     A  kind  of  pestilence. 

^  The  contagius  infeckand  pest  callit  the  hoichcy 
quhilk  ryngis  in  diuerss  partis,"  &c.  Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  15S4,  V.  16. 

"  Ane  seyknes  &  smyttand  plaig  callit  the  hcicheJ' 
Ibid. — If  this  proceeded  from  scarcity,  perhaps  from 
Gael,  hoichde,  poverty. 
BO  YDS,  8.  pi.     V.  Black-boyds. 
BOIKIN,  s.     The  piece  of  beef  in  E.  called  the 

brisket^  S. 
BOIKIN,  s.     A  bodkin,  S. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  a  corr.,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  enunciation  of  two  consonants,  which  conjoined 
produced  rather  a  harsh  sound.  Skinner  observes, 
that  Minsheu  has  traced  the  £.  word  to  C.  B.  boit» 
kyn,  id.  But  Skinner  objects  to  this  etymon,  affirm- 
ing, that  it  appears,  from  the  diminutivetermination, 
that  the  term  is  of  Germ,  origin.  "  What,"  adds  he, 
''  if  it  be  q.  bodUdn  corpusculum^  because  of  its  thin- 
ness ?"  Johns.,  following  in  the  same  tracts  merely 
says,  ''  Boddiken,  or  small  body.  Skinner." 

Shaw  mentions  hoideachan  as  signifying  a  bodkin. 
But  neither  Lhuyd,  nor  Obrien,  gives  any  analogous 
Ir.  word.  Nor  do  I  find  any  proof  of  its  being  a 
C.  B.  word,  except  its  being  mentioned,  in  the  form  of 
hoitcyn  by  Will.  Richards^  vo.  Bodkin.  What  is  still 
more  surprising, — ^there  is  not  the  slightest  notice 
taken  of  any  Welsh  word,  by  Minsheu  in  the  ex- 
planation of  this  term. 
BOIL,  s.     The  state  of  boiling,  S. 

"  Bring  your  copper  by  degrees  to  a  boil,  so  as  it 
may  be  two  hours  before  it  boil."     Maxwell's  Sel. 
Trans,  p.  872.     At  ike  boil,  nearly  boiling,  S. 
BOIL,  s.     The  trunk  of  a  tree,  Lanarks. ;  the 

same  with  E.  bcle. 

Su.G.  bol,  IsL  bol'T,  truncus  arboris  vel  corporis ; 
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denominated  perhaps  from  its  rotundity,  Su.G.  boile, 
and  IsL  boU-ur,  signifying  globus,  sphaera. 
BOIN,  BoYN,  &c.  8.    1.  A  washing-tub.]    Add; 

'^  Having  a  washin,  I  went  down  to  see  how  the 
lasses  were  doing ;  but  judge  of  my  feelings,  when 
I  saw  them — standing  upright  before  the  bojftu  on 
chairs,  rubbin  the  clothes  to  juggons  between  tlieir 
hands."  Ajrrs.  Legatees^  p.  265. 
2.]  Give  as  definition  ; 

A  fiat  broad-bottomed  vessel,  into  which  milk  is 
emptied  from  the  pail,  S.  O,  Bomyne,  Loth. 

*'  Kate,  in  her  hurry,  had  flung  down  her  seam,— 
and  it  had  fallen  into  a  boyne  of  milk,  that  was  ready 
for  the  creaming,  by  which  ensued  a  double  misfor- 
tune to  Miss  Girzie,  the  gown  being  not  only  ruined, 
but  licking  up  the  cream."     Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  4(). 

"  I  saw  your  gudeman  throwing  the  whole  milk 
out  of  the  boines,  that  he  might  fill  them  with  whis- 
ky punch."     Petticoat  Tales,  i.  ,834. 

Perhaps  from  Isl.  boginn  curvus,  as  regarding  its 
form. 

Boynfd\  s.    The  fill  of  a  tub,  or  milk-vessel,  S. 
And  there  will  be  auld  and  green  kibbocks. 

Oat  bannocks  and  barley  scones  too ; 
And  yill  in  big  flaggons,  and  boynfu's 
O'  whisky,  to  fill  the  folks  fu'. 

Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  181.9,  p.  713. 

BOi'NG,  8.     The  act  of  lowing,  S. 

— "  Whimpring  of  fullmarts,  bo'ing  of  buffalos," 
&c.     Urquhart's  Rabelais.     V.  Cheeping. 

V.  et3rmon  under  Bu,  Bue. 
BOISERT,  8.     A  louse,  Ettr.  For. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Teut.  biesaerd  vagus,  in- 
constans.   But  perhaps  it  is  rather  from  Germ,  beiss^ 
en  to  bite,  or  beiss,  a  bite^  and  art ;  q.  of  a  biting  na- 
ture. 
To  BOIST,  Boast,  v.  a.  To  threaten,  S.]  Add ; 

"  And  boisiit  the  said  scherrif  with  ane  knyff." 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1^48,  V.  16. 

BOIST,  8.    Box  or  chest,  Aberd.,  the  same  with 

S.  bui8t, 

"  That  the  master  of  the  mon6  [[money^  sal  an- 
suere  for  al  gold  and  siluer  that  salbe  strikyn  vn- 
der  h3rm,  quhil  the  wardane  haf  tane  assay  tharof 
and  put  it  in  his  boist'*  Pari.  Ja.  II,  A.  1451,  Acta 
£d.  1S14,  p.  40. 

"  Three  hoists  of  scorchcats."     Aberd.  Reg.     V. 

BUIST. 

BOIT,  8.     1.  A  cask  or  tub  for  butcher-meat, 

&c.]     Add; 
2,  Used  as  equivalent  to  £.  butt. 

"  Half  bait  of  mawcsy,"  i.  e.  malmsey.  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  l6. 

BOIT,BoYT,BoiTT,«.  Aboat,  Aberd.  Reg.  V.15. 
To  BoiTT,  p.  n.     To  enter  into  a  boat,  to  take 

boat,  S.  to  boat. 

It  occurs  both  as  s.  and  v.  in  the  following  passage. 

— -''  Sindrie  of  his  hienes  lieges  vpoun  plane  ma- 
lice daylie  trublis  said  molestis  the  passengeris,  boit" 
tis,  ferreis,  quhilkis  passis  and  repassis  at  the  passage 
of  the  said  watter  of  Tay  of  Dundie,  and  makis  im- 
.  pediment  to  thame  to  sdiip,  bmtt,  and  land  peciablie 
at  the  Craiggis,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1606,  Ed.  I8I44 
V.  810. 
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Teut.  boot  scapha^  lixnbus,  cymba. 
B01T8CHIFPIU69  s.    Apparendy  a  company  be- 
longing to  a  boat, 

"  For  him  and  his  boU'-schipping  on  that  ane  part^ 
&c — Gif  ony  of  thaim^  or  ony  of  their  boUsckipping, 
war  convict  in  ony  wrangstniblensoroffengioundone 
to  ony  persone/'  &c.  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1588,  V.  I6. 

I  can  hardly  view  it  as  any  wise  allied  to  A.  S.  bod' 
icip,  legatio. 
BOYTOUR,  Butter,  s.     The  bittern,  ardea 

stellaris,  Linn.     S.  butter. 

The  Boytmr  callit  was  cuke,  that  him  well  kend. 

In  craflis  of  the  kitchin,  costlyk  of  curis. 

Houlate,  iii.  6.  MS. 

"  They  discharge  ony  persone  quhatsumeuir,  within 
this  realme,  in  ony  wayes  to  sell  or  by — skeldraikis, 
herroun,  buUer,  or  ony  sic  kynd  of  fouUis,  commounly 
Tseit  to  be  chaisitwithhalkis,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  I6OO, 
Ed.  1814,  iv.  236. 

O.  E.  "  buitour sihyrde,  [Fr.]  butor;*'  Palsgr.  B. 
iii.  F.  22.     Belg.  buttoor,  id. 
To  BOK,  Bock,  v.  a.     2.  To  reach.]     Add ; 

The  verb  seems  to  have  been  of  general  use  in 
O.  E. :  for  Palsgrave  expL  "  boUeyng  of  the  stomache, 
rovttemenl ;"  B.  iii.  F.  20.  Afterwards  he  gives  the 
V.  "  I  bocke,  I  belche,  Je  route.  He  bocketh  lyke  a 
churle."  Ibid.  F.  I69,  a. 
BoK,  Bock,  8.  The  act  of  reaching.]  Add ; 
Booking,  8,     The  same,  S. 

— "  From  morning  to  night,  even  between  the 
backings  of  the  sea-sickness,  she  was  aye  speaking." 
The  Steam-Boat,  p.  76. 
BOKS,  *.  pL  Corner  teeth,  Maitl.  Poems."}  -^dd ; 

Ir.  boc-am  to  bud  or  spring ;  Lhuyd.     V.  Buck« 

TOOTH. 

To  BOLDIN,  BoLDYN,  v.n.l.  To  swell.]   Add, 

•—in  a  literal  sense.    After  the  quotation  from 

Pierce  Ploughman^  Add ; 

"  I  bolne,  I  swell ;  Jenfle."  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  l69,b. 

Add  to  etymon ;  C.  B.  bolchuydho,  tumescere. 
2.  Transferred  to  the  mind,  as  denoting  pride, 

courage,  wrath,  &c. 

"  They  been  baldened  up  by  such  licentious  pre- 
rogatives above  others, — put  no  difference  betwixt 
wrong  and  right."     Pitscottie,  p.  26,  Ed.  1728. 

"  Magnus  Reidman  was  nothing  affeared,  but  ra^ 
ther  bddened  and  kindled  up  with  greater  ire." 
Ibid.  p.  31.     Hence, 
B0WDIN6, 8,     Swelling. 

'*  When  I  wrote  this,  I  was  not  yet  free  of  the 
bondings  of  the  bowels  of  that  natural  affection," 
&c.     Melvill's  MS.  p.  I92. 
BOLE,  s.     A  square  aperture,  &c.     V.  Boal. 
BOLE,  8.    A  bull ;  corresponding  to  taurus. 
The  vnlatit  woman  the  licht  man  will  lait, 
— ^Als  brankand  as  a  bale  in  frontis,  and  in  vice. 

Fordun,  ii.  376. 

Isl.  bauli  taurus,  frorabaul-a,  Su.G.  boel^a  mugire, 
whence  also  baul  mugitus. 
BOLGAN,  8.     The  same  with  Bogan,  a  swel- 

ling  that  becomes  a  pitnple,  Roxb. 
B0LLIT,j9r^^. 

"  And  that  samyn  tyme  he  tuke  schir  James  Stewart 
the  lord  of  Lomis  brother,  &  William  Stewart,  &  put 
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thaim  in  pittis,  &  bcUk  thaim."    Addidoun  of  ScoC 
Comiklis,  p.  3. 

As  Buchanan  says  they  were  laid  in  irons,  it  might 
have  appeared  that  this  was  an  erratum  for  boUit,  But 
O.  Fr.  bouUr  and  bouillir  denoted  some  kind  of  pu- 
nishment :  "  Genre  de  supplioe  autrefois  en  usage. 
BaUr,  sort  de  supplice  usite  autrefois ;"  Roquefort. 
Teut.  beuUje,  cruciatus,  supplicium,  tormentnm;  Ki- 
lian.  Belg.  balUen  signifies  to  knock  on  the  head. 
BOMACIE,  8.    ExpL  thunder.    «  It  looks  like 

a  bomade^  it  bodes  a  thunder-storm,  Ayrs. 
BOMARISKIE,  8.   An  herb,  the  roots  of  which 

taste  exactly  like  licorice;  sometimes  called  Wild 

licorie ;  supposed  to  be  the  Astragalas  glycy- 

phillus  of  Lmn. ;  Upp.  Clydes. 
BOMBESIE,  8.     Bombasin  ;  a  stuff. 

— "  Johne  Gardin,"  &c.  ''  Flemyngis,  strangearis, 
and  warkmen — ar  cum  within  this  realme  to  exer- 
cise thaircraf^  and  occupatioun  in  making  of  searges^ 
Sowgrams,  fusteanis,  bambesies,  stemmingis,  beyis 
laize^j  covertouris  of  beddis,  and  vtheris  apperten- 
ing  to  the  said  craft,"  &&  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1587>  Ed. 
1814,  p.  507. 
BOMESPAR,  8.     A  spar  of  a  larger  kind. 

"  Bomespares,  the  hundreth — xx.  L"  Rates,  A.  1 6I 1  • 

*'  Bomespars  the  hundred,  containing  one  hundred 
and  twenty 10  s.    Ibid.  A.  I67O,  p.  ?• 

Su.G.  bom  signifies  obex,  vectis,  a  bar  or  spar  for 
a  gate,  or  for  shutting  in  ;  Teut.  boom.  Germ,  baum, 
id.,  whence  schiag-baum,  "  a  bar  or  cross-bar  of  a 
gate,  door,  or  shop- window."  Ludwig  gives  this  as 
synon.  with  sperr-bawn,  of  which  our  bomespar  is 
merely  the  inversion.  He  defines  sperr-baum, "  a  bar, 
a  long  narrow  piece  of  wood  to  bare  a  gate  with." 

BOM  ILL,  8*  Apparently  a  cooper'^s  instrument, 

[au.  wimble  .''j,  as  it  is  conjoined  with  echey  i.  e. 

adze ;  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  BOMMLE,  v.  n.  To  work  confusedly,  Ayrs. 

Gl.  Picken.     V.  Bummil,  v. 
BON,  expl.  *'  Borrowed.'' 

"  He  that  trusts  to  ban  ploughs,  will  have  bis  land 
lye  lazy ;"  S.  Pro.  "  Borrowed ;"  N.  Kelly's  Sc. 
Prov.  p.  145. 

Perhaps  it  strictly  signifies  begged,  as  denoting 
what  one  asks  as  a  favour.  Thus  it  may  be  viewed 
as  allied  to  Isl.  bon,  gratis  acceptio,  mendicatio ;  'bo» 
nord  precatio,6on6iorgmendicatio;  Su.G.  ftoeitpreces. 
Hence  perhaps  £.  boon  ;  q.  what  is  given  in  conse- 
quence of  solicitation. 

BONACCORD,  8.     1.  Agreement,  amity. 

**  Articles  of  Bonaccord  to  be  condescended  upon 
by  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  for  themselves,  and 
as  taking  burden  upon  them  for  all  the  inhabitants. 
^We  heartily  desire  your  subscriptions  and  seal  to 
thir  reasonable  demands,  or  a  peremptory  or  present 
answer  of  bon^accord  or  mal-accord."  Spalding,  i. 
214,  216  (2d). 

2.  A  term  which  seems  to  have  been  formerly  used 
by  way  of  toast,  as  expressive  of  amity  and  kind- 
ness. 

"  During  the  time  he  was  in  Aberdeen,  be  got  no 
bon-accord  drunken  to  him  in  wine  ;  whether  it  was 
refused,  pr  not  offered,  I  cannot  tell."  Spald.  ii.  57. 
Fr.  bon  good,  and  accord,  agreement. 
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BONDAGE,  BoNKAOE)  s,  Thedesignatidn  ^yen 

to  the  services  due  by  a  tenant  to  the  propnetor, 

or  by  a  cottager  to  the  fanner,  Angus. 

**  The  farmer — ^holds  his  farm  from  the  landlord 
-—for  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  ; — a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  work  with  his  horses,  carts,  and 
men,  at  whatever  time,  and  for  whatever  purpose  they 
maybe  demanded;  also  a  iBxed  number  of  shearers — 
for  one  or  more  days  in  harvest. — The  very  name  that 
this  service  gets  here,  bondage^  indicates  the  light  in 
which  it  is  viewed  by  the  tenantry. 

— ''  The  residence  of  the  farmer — is  flanked  with 
a  cluster  of  cottages. — The  inhabitants  are  vassals  to 
the  farmer. — They  furnish  the  farmer  with  a  shearer 
each  in  harvest,  exclusive  of  their  own  service,  and 
perform  such  other  labour  for  him  throughout  the 
year,  as  may  be  agreed  on."  Edin.  Mag.  Aug.  1818, 
p.  126-7. 

"  Another  set  of  payments  consisted  in  services, 
emphatically  called  Bonage  (from  bondage).  And 
these  were  exacted  either  in  seed-time,  in  ploughing 
and  harrowing  the  proprietor's  land, — or  in  summer, 
in  the  carriage  of  his  coals,  or  other  fuel ;  and  in  har- 
vest, in  cutting  down  his  crop."  Agr.  Surv.  Kin- 
card,  p.  213. 

This  term  is  also  used  in  composition. 
BoNNAGE-HEUK,  s.    A  tenant,  who  is  bound  by 

the  terms  of  his  lea^e  to  reap,  or  use  his  AooAr, 

for  the  proprietor  in  harvest,  Aberd. 
BoKKAG£-P£.4Ts,  8,  pL  Peats,  which,  by  his  lease, 

a  tenant  is  bound  to  furnish  to  the  proprietor,  ib. 
BONDAY  WARKIS. 

— **  All  and  haill  the  maniss  of  Grenelaw,  with  the 
Caynepeittisand  honday  ivari^ifof thebaronie  of Croce- 
michaell,  with  dew  services  of  the  samene  barony."— 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1617,  Ed.  1814,  p.  511.  The  phrase 
occurs  thrice  in  this  act 

It  seems  equivalent  to  days  of  bondage,  or  the  par- 
ticular seasons  and  times  of  work,  to  which  vassals 
are  bound  by  their  leases. 
BONETT,^.  A  small  sail,  &c.]  Add  to  etymouy 

L  5  from  the  end,  after  vo.  Bo  ; 

We  may  add  Isl.  bunad-ur  habitus,  vestitus ;  from 
hua  instruere,  bua  ng  induere  vestes. 

Then,  after  Kilian,— 

It  may  be  subjoined  that  bonet  occurs  in  the  same 
sense,  O.  £.  '*  Bond  of  a  sayle,  CFr.]]  bonette  dung 
tref ;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  21. 

♦  BON-GRACE,  s.  The  name  formerly  pven 
in  S.  to  a  large  bonnet  worn  by  females. 
**  The  want  of  the  screen,  which  was  drawn  over 
die  head  like  a  veil,  she  supplied  by  a  bon-grace,  as 
•he  called  it ;  a  large  straw  bonnet,  like  those  worn 
by  the  English  maidens  when  labouring  in  the  fields." 
Heart  of  M.  Loth.  iii.  6l. 

*'  Her  dark  elf-locks  shot  out  like  the  snakes  of 
the  gorgon,  between  an  old  fashioned  bonnet  called 
a  Bongrace"  &c.     Guy  Mannering,  i.  37- 
2.  A  course  straw-hat  worn  by  the  female  pea- 
santry, of  their  own  manufacture,  Roxb. ;  sy- 
non.  Ruskie. 

"  Bongrace  (Fr.)  a  kind  of  screen  which  children 
wear  on  their  foreheads  in  the  summer-time,  to  keep 
them  from  being  tanned  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;" 
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Phillips.  Fr.  bonne-grace^ ''  th'  uppermost  flap  of  the 
down-hanging  taile  of  a  French-hood;  (whence  be* 
like  our  Boon-grace,)"  Cotgr. 
BONIE,  BoNNY,ii4/.  2.  Used  ironically.]  Add; 

Old  P.  Walker  uses  it  in  the  same  sense,  in  a  very 
rough  passage : 

"  After  a  drunken  meeting  at  Glasgow — six  hun- 
dred of  the  plagued  Resolutioners  went  to  the  unclean 
bed,  where  some  of  them  had  lien  in  uncleanness 
before  the  l6d8,  with  that  old  gray-headed  strumpet 
Prelacy  (a  bonny  bride  indeed)  mother  and  daughter 
of  Popery,  with  her  skin  and  face  as  black  as  a  Black- 
moor  with  perjury  and  defection." Remark. Pass.p.  1 72* 
BoNNiLiE,  adv»  Beautifully,  S. 
— May  ye  flourish  like  a  lily^ 

Now  bonnilief  Bums,  iii.  217« 

BoNYNESs,  ^.     Beauty.]     Add; 

This  term  is  still  used  m  the  same  sense,  S.  B. 
For  bonyness  and  other  gueed  out-throw. 
They  were  as  right  as  ever  tred  the  dew. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  12. 
Her  bonnyness  has  been  forseen. 
In'  ilka  town  baith  £eu:  and  near. 

Herd's  ColL  ii.  23. 
BovKY-DiE,  s.     1.  A  toy,  a  trinket.  Loth. 

— '*  The  bits  o'  weans  wad  up,  puir  things,  and 
toddle  to  the  door,  to  pu'  in  the  auld  Blue-gown  that 
mends  a'  their  bonny^dies."   Antiquary,  ii.  142. 

"  Gie  the  ladie  back  her  bonie  die,  and  be  blithe  to 
be  rid  on't."     The  Pirate,  i.  136.     V.  Die. 
S.  The  term  is  applied  to  money,  as  having  the 

influence  of  a  gewgaw  on  the  eye. 

"  Weel,  weel,-^gude  e'en  to  you — ye  hae  seen  the 
last  o'  me,  and  o'  this  bonny.-dye  too,"  said  Jenny, 
"  holding  between  her  finger  and  thumb  a  silver  dol- 
lar."    Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  241. 
BoKUiE  WALLiEs,  gewgaws,  S. 

**  If  you  promise  my  Lord  sae  mony  of  these  bon* 
nie  walUes,  we'll  no  be  weel  hafted  here  before  we  be 
found  out,  and  set  a  trotting  again."    The  Pirate,  i. 
104.     V.  Waly,  *.  a  toy. 
BONKER,^.  The  same  with  Bunker ji\.\.  Bonk- 

er  daiihy  the  covering  for  this. 

**  The  air  sail  haue-^ane  bonker  claith,  ane  furme, 
ane  chair,"  &c.     Balfour's  Pract.  p.  235. 
BONNACK  O^KNAESHIP,acertain  duty  paid 

at  a  miln,  Ayrs.  This  is  the  bannock  due  to  the 

servant.     V.  Knawship. 
BONNAGE,  s.  An  obligation — to  cut  down  the 

?roprietor^s  com,  &c.]     Add ; 
his  obligation  was  generally  of  greater  extent,  as 
appears  from  the  article  Bondage. 
BONNET.  Blue  Bonnet.  This,  in  former  times, 
in  Teviotd.  at  least,  was  used  as  a  charm,  especi- 
ally for  warding  off  the  evil  influenceof  the  fairies. 
''An  unchristened  child — ^was  considered  as  in  the 
most  imminent  danger,  should  the  mother,  while  on 
the  straw,  neglect  the  precaution  of  having  (he  blue 
bonnet  worn  by  her  husband  constantly  beside  her. 
When  a  cow  happened  to  be  seized  with  any  sudden 
disease,  (the  cause  of  which  was  usually  ascribed  to 
the  malignant  influence  of  the  fairies,)  she  was  said 
to  be  elf-shot,  and  it  was  reckoned  as  much  as  her 
life  was  worth  not  to  *  dad  her  wi'  the  blue  bonnet.'-^ 


BON 

*  It'8  no  wordie  a  dad  of  a  bonnet,'  was  a  common 
phrase  used  when  expressing  contempt,  or  alluding 
to  any  thing  not  worth  the  trouble  of  repairing." 
Edin.  Mag.  April  1820,  p.  344-5. 
To  Fill  one^s  Bonnet,  to  be  equal  to  one  in  any 
respect ;  as,  "  He'll  ne'er ^fl  his  bonnet^  he  will 
never  match  him,  S. 

May  every  archer  strive  to  Jill 

His  bonnet,  and  observe 
The  pattern  he  has  set  with  skill. 
And  praise  like  him  deserve. 

Poems  on  the  Company  of  Arekers,  p.  33. 
"  He's  but  a  coward  body  after  a',"  said  Cuddy, — 
"  he's  but  a  daidlitig  coward  body.  He'll  never  JtU 
Rumbleberry's  bonnet. — Rumbleberry  fought  and 
fly  ted  like  a  fleeing  dragon."  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
First  Ser.  iii.  79. 

To  Rive  the  Bonnet  of  another,  to  excel  him  in 
whatever  respect,  S. 

Thus,  it  is  said  of  a  son,  who  is  by  no  means  view- 
ed as  superior  to  his  parent,  *'  He  winna  rive  his^a- 
ther's  bonnet ;*' and  sometimes  given  as  a  toast,  design- 
ed to  express  the  warmest  wishes  for  the  success  of 
a  new-born  or  rising  son,  "  May  he  rive  his  Jatker*s 
bonnet  !*'  equivalent  to  another  phrase; ''  May  he  be 
father-better  !" 

BoNNET-FLEUK,^.  Thcpcarl, a fish, Frith of Forth. 
"  Pleuronectes  rhombus.    Brill,  Pearl,  Mouse-dab; 
Bonnet-fleiik."     Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  1 2. 
BONNET-LAIRD,  Bannet-laibd,  *.  A  yeo- 
man, one  who  farms  his  own  property,  S. ;  sy- 
non.  Cock'laird. 

**  I  was  unwilling  to  say  a  word  about  it;  till  I  had 
secured  the  ground,  for  it  belonged  to  auld  Johnnie 
Howie,  a  bonnet- laird  here  hard  by,  and  many  a  com- 
muning we  had  before  he  and  I  could  agree."  An- 
tiquary, i.  73. 

''  Sometimes  he  will  fling  in  a  lang  word  or  a  bit 
of  learning  that  our  iarmers  and  bannet-lairds  canna 
sae  weel  follow."     St.  Ronan,  ii.  60. 

*'  The  first  witness — ^gained  the — affections,  it  is 
said,  of  one  of  the  jurors,  an  old  bien  carle,  a  bonnet^ 
laird  to  whom  she  was,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
after,  married."     The  Entail,  ii.  176. 
BONNET-PIECE,  s.    "  A  gold  coin  of  James 
v.,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Scottish  series ;  so 
called  because  the  effigies  of  the  king  is  repre- 
sented wearing  a  bonnet!^ 

"  Certainly  the  gold  pieces  of  that  prince,  com« 
monly  called  bonnet  pieces,  are  so  remarkable,  not  on- 
ly for  their  compactness,  but  for  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing, that  I  do  not  know  if  there  ever  was  any  coin, 
either  thep,  or  at  present,  in  all  Europe,  that  comes 
nearer  to  the  Roman  coin  in  elegance."  Ruddiman's 
Introd.  to  Diplom.  p.  1S5. 

^*  The  common  gold  coins  of  this  reign  (well  known 
by  the  name  of  Bonnet  Pieces,  and  said  to  have  been 
coined  out  of  gold  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land) are  extreamly  beautiful,  and  little  inferior  to 
the  finest  medals."  Nicolson's  Scot.  Hist  Libr.  p.  300. 
''  The  bonnet  piece.  No.  5  and  9  of  Plate  II.  weighs 
72 gr.  its  half.  No.  II,  and  quarter.  No.  10,  in  pro- 
portion."    Cardonnel's  Noroism.  Pref.  p.  28. 

"  There  is  a  high  price  upon  thy  head,  and  Julian 
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Avenel  loves  the  glance  of  gold  bonnel^^ieces''   Mo* 
nastery,  ii.  267- 

BONNY,  BoKiE,  o't.  1.  To  denote  a  small  quan- 
tity of  any  thing,  it  is  said  to  be  the  bonie  (ft, 

Renfr.,  Roxb. 

''  But  bonny  o*t  like  Bole's  good  mother."  S.  Prov* 
'*  spoken  when  we  think  a  thing  little."  Kelly,  p.  72* 

Shall  we  view  this  as  allied  to  C.  B.  bon,  the  butt- 
end,  boniad  the  hindmost  one ;  or  to  Fr.  bon,  as  used 
in  the  phrase,   le  bon  Sargent,  "  the  surplusage,  or 
overplus  of  the  money  ?"    0*i  is  undoubtedly  d^it. 
BONNIVOCHIL,*.  The  Great  Northern  Dwer, 

Colymbus  glacialis,  Linn. 

"  The  Bonnivochil,  so  called  by  the  natives,  and  by 
the  seamen  Bishop  and  Carrara,  as  big  as  a  goose, 
having  a  white  spot  on  the  breast,  and  the  rest  party- 
coloured  ;  it  seldom  flies,  but  is  exceeding  quick  in 
diving."     Martin's  West.  Isl.  p.  79- 

Gael,  bunobhuachail,  id.  the  bh  being  sounded  v.    I 
know  not,  if  from  buana  a  hewer,  and  buaice  a  wave, 
q.  one  that  cuts  through  the  waves. 
BONNOCK,  s.     A  sort  of  cake,  Ayrs. ;  S3mon. 

BannocJc. 

Tell  yon  guid  bluid  o'  auld  Boconnock's, 
I'll  be  his  debt  twa  mashlum  bonnocks — 

Burns,  iii.  24. 

BONOUR,  s. 

Yestreen  I  was  wi'  his  Honour ; 

I've  taen  three  rigs  of  bra'  land. 
And  hae  bound  mysel  under  a  honour. 

Herds  Coll.  ii.  19O. 

The  sense  will  not  well  admit  that  this  should  be 
from  Fr.  bonheur,  good  fortune,  happy  rencounter;  as 
it  is  connected  with  bound  under*  Perhaps  the  author 
of  this  song,  which  exhibits  rather  an  uncultivated 
mind,  having  heard  the  Fr.  word  bonniere  used,  as  de« 
noting  a  certain  measure  of  land,  had  applied  it  to  the 
bargain  entered  into  with  the  landholder  for  ground 
to  this  extent  L.  B.  bonnar-ium,  bonuar'-ittm,  modus 
agri  certis  limitibus  seu  bonnis  definitus;  Du  Cange. 
BONSPEL,  BoNSPEiLL,  *.J  Insert  as  sense 
1.  A  match  at  archery. 

^^  The  kingis  mother  favoured  the  Inglismen,  be- 
cause shoe  was  the  king  of  Inglandis  sister;  and  thair-^ 
foir  shoe  tuik  ane  waigeour  of  archerie  vpoun  the  Ing« 
lishmanis  handis,  contrair  the  king  hir  sone,  and  any 
half  duzoun  Scottismen,  aither  noblmen,  gentlmen, 
or  yeamanes ;  that  so  many  Inglisch  men  sould  schott 
againes  thame  at  riveris,  buttis,  or  prick  bonnet.  The 
king,  heiring  of  this  bonspeill  of  his  mother,  was  weill 
content  So  thair  was  laid  an  hundreth  crounes,  and 
ane  tun  of  wyne  pandit  on  everie  syd."  Pitscottie's 
Cron.  p.  348. 

This  word  does  not  occur  in  Edit  1728. 
S.  A  match  at  curling.]     Add; 

The  etymon  from  bonna,  a  village,  may  be  illus* 
trated,  at  least,  if  not  confirmed,  &y  the  following 
account  of  this  exercise. 

''  Their  chief  amusement  in  winter  is  curling,  or 
playing  stones  on  smooth  ice ;  they  eagerly  vie  with 
one  another  who  shall  come  nearest  the  mark,  and  one 
part  of  the  parish  against  another  ;^-one  description 
of  men  against  another ;— one  trade  or  occupation 
against  another; — and  often  one  whole  parish  against 
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anodi€r,^-€amestly  contend  for  the  palm,  which  is  ge- 
nerally all  the  prize,  except  perhaps  the  victors  claim 
from  the  vanquished,  the  dinner  and  bowl  of  toddy, 
which,  to  do  them  justice,  both  commonly  take  toge- 
ther with  great  cordiality,  and  generally,  without  any 
grudge  at  the  fortune  of  the  day."  Stat.  Ace.  P.  Muir- 
kirk,  vii,  612. 
S.  This  term  is  used  to  denote  a  match  of  any  kind ; 

as  at  golf,  or  even  at  fighting,  Aberd. 
BONTE',  s.    What  is  useful  or  advantageous,  a 

benefit,  Fr.  id. 

"  All  new  bonteis  now  appering  amang  ws  ar  cum- 
myn  only  by  thy  industry."   Bell.  Cron.  B.  xvii.  c.  4. 

This  corresponds  with  Bonum  dc  utile,  in  the  original. 

BOO,  Bow,  s.]     Add; 

"  The  principal  chemis-place,  i.  e.  the  head-buil  or 
principal  manor."    Fea's  Grievances  of  Orkn.  p.  58. 

I  have  given  the  orthography  Boo,  as  this  word  is 
invariably  pron.  both  in  Ang.  and  in  Orkn.  If  Bol 
should  be  considered  as  the  original  form,  it  corre- 

rnds  to  Su.G.  bol,  which,  like  bo,  Isl.  bu,  signifies 
aicilium.  It  seems  originally  to  have  denoted  the 
manor-house  of  a  proprietor ;  and,  in  former  times, 
the  property  being  almost  universally  allodial,  there 
would  scarcely  be  a  single  proprietor  who  did  not 
cultivate  his  own  lands. 

Teut.  boeye,  tugurium,  domunculum,  casa,  must  cer- 
tainly be  viewed  as  originally  the  same  word.  The 
obvious  affinity  of  Gael,  bal  to  Su.G.  bol  has  been  else- 
where mentioned.  V.  Bal.  It  may  be  added,  that 
Teut  balie  approaches  nearly  in  signification,  denot- 
ing an  inclosure;  con  septum,  vallum,  Kilian;  a  place 
fenced  in  with  stakes  being  the  first  form  of  a  town. 
It  may  be  subjoined  that  in  the  Highlands  of  S.  any 
large  house,  as  the  manor-house,  or  that  possessed  by 
the  principal  farmer,  is  called  the  Ball  of  anch  a  place, 
the  name  of  the  adjoining  village  or  of  the  lands  be- 
ing subjoined. 
BOODIES,*./?Z.  Ghosts,hobgoblins,  Aberd.]  Jdd; 

"  I  have  seen,*  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  '  the 
BodachGlas*  "  Bodach  Glas?"  'Yes;  have  you  been 
so  long  at  Glennaquoich,  and  never  heard  of  the  Grey 
Spectre  ?  When  my  ancestor,  Ian  nan  Chaistel,  wasted 
Northumberland,  there  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
expedition  a  sort  of  southland  chief,  or  captain  of  a 
band  of  Lowlanders,  called  Halbert  Hall.  In  their 
return  through  the  Cheviots,  they  quarrelled  about 
the  division  of  the  great  booty  they  had  acquired,  and 
came  from  words  to  blows.  The  lowlanders  were  cut 
off  to  a  man,  and  their  chief  fell  the  last,  covered  with 
wounds,  by  the  sword  of  my  ancestor.  Since  that 
time,  his  spirit  has  crossed  the  Vich  Ian  Vohr  of  the 
day,  when  any  great  disaster  was  impending,  but  es- 
pecially before  approaching  death."  Waverley,  iii. 
157,  158. 
BooDi£-Bo^  s,     A  bug-bear,  an  object  of  terror, 

Al>erd. ;  synon.  JSw,  Boo. 

To  BOOFF,  V.  a.  To  strike,  properly  with  the 
hand,  so  as  to  produce  a  hollow  sound,  Fife. 

BooFF,  s.  A  stroke  causing  a  hollow  sound,  ibid.; 
•^^  synon.  V.  Bdff,  r.  and  s.  which  must  be 
viewed  as  the  same  difi\;rently  pronounced. 

BOOHOO,  interi.  Used  to  express  contempt,  ac- 
companied with  a  projection  of  the  lips  ;  pron. 
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buhu^  Roxb.     Also,  used  as  a  s.  in  this  form  ; 

"  I  woudna  gi^  a  boohjoo  for  you,"  ibid. 
To  Boouoo,  V,  n.  To  shew  contempt  in  the  mode 

described  above,  ibid. 

Belg.  boha,  "  a  noi^,  a  boast,  ado ;"  Sewel. 
BOOIT,  s.    A  hand-lanthem.     V.  Bowet. 
To  BOOK,  Beuk,  v.  o.    To  register  a  couple  in 

the  Session-records,  in  order  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  banns,  S. 

"  Charles  and  Isabella  were  informed  that  his  bro- 
ther and  Betty  Bodle  were  to  be  bookil  on  Saturday, 
that  is,  their  names  recorded  for  the  publication  of 
the  baiins,  in  the  books  of  the  Klirk- Session."  The 
Entail,  i.  232. 
Booking,  s.     This  act  of  recording  is  by  way  of 

eminence  denominated  ifie  booking'^  S. 

"  It  was  agreed  that  the  booking  should  take  place 
on  the  approaching  Saturday."     Ibid,  p.  230. 
BOOL,^^  Acontemptuoustermforaman.]  Add; 
Some  said  he  was  a  camsheugh  bool; 

Nae  yam  nor  rapes  cou'd  baud  him, 
Whan  he  got  on  his  fleesome  cowl ; 
But  may-be  they  misca'd  him. 

A.  WiUon's  Poems,  1 790,  p.  203. 

This  word  has  been  viewed  as  denoting  rotundity, 
or  some  resemblance  to  a  boftvl,  of  which  the  term  is 
considered  as  merely  a  provincial  pronunciation. 
Thus,  an  auld  bool  is  understood  to  signify  an  old 
round  or  corpulent  fellow ;  and  the  bool  or  bole  of  a 
tree  its  round  trunk. 

BOOL,  s.     Bool  of  a  pint-^ioup.     V.  Boul. 
To  BOOL,  Bulb,  v,  n.     1.  To  weep  in  a  very 

childish  manner,   with  a  continued  humming 

sound ;  generally,  to  btde  an'  greets  Roxb. 
2.  To  sing  wretchedly  with  a  low  drawling  note. 

The  prep.a^  is  added,  as,  "  btdirC  at  a  sang,''  ib. 

"  Ere  ever  I  wist  he  has  my  bannet  whipped  aff, 
and  is  booting  at  a  sawm"  Qpsalm^.  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck,  ii.  47« 

Isl.  bauUa,  Su.G.  boiUa  mugire;  Sw.  boeUa^  to  low, 
to  bellow.     V.  next  word. 
BOOLYIE,  *.     A  loud  threatening  noise,  like 

the  bellowing  of  a  bull,  Ettr.  For. 

If  not  formed  from  the  preceding  verb,  apparently 
from  the  same  origin.    The  s.  forcibly  suggests  the 
Isl.  term  6au/i  taurus,  and  baula  vacca.     The  £.  v. 
to  Bawl  must  be  viewed  as  a  cognate  term. 
BOON  of  Lint.    V.  Bune. 
Boon  (of  shearers),  8.     A  company  or  band  of 

reapers,  as  many  as  a  farmer  employs,  Dumfr. 

Loth.,  pron.  q.  Buind.     V.  Kemp,  v. 

It  seems  allied  to  A.  Bor.  "  to  boon  or  buen  ;  to  do 
service  to  another,  as  a  copyholder  is  bound  to  do  to 
the  lord  ;"  Gl.  Grose. 

Isl.  buandi,  ruricola,  buanda,  cives ;  q.  those  who 
dwell  together,  from  bu-a  habitare;  Su.G.  bo,  id. 
also,  cohabitare,  whence  bonda  ruricola. 
Boon-dinner,  s.     The  dinner  given  on  the  har- 
vest-field to  a  band  of  reapers,  S. 

"  The  youths  and  maidens — ^gathering  round  a 
small  knoll  by  the  stream,  with  bare  head  and  obe- 
dient hand,  waited  a  serious  and  lengthened  blessing 
from  the  goodman  of  the  boon^dinner,'*  Blackw.  Mag« 
July  1820,  p.  375. 
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BOONER,  adj.    Upper,  Loth. ;  pron.  like  Guid, 
Bludey  &c. 
This  is  obviously  the  comparative ;  Boonmost,  q.  v. 

being  the  superlative. 

BooNEKMosT,  s.     Uppermost. 

This  is  an  aukward  and  anomalous  form  of  the 

superlative. 

— —  Howe  in  a  'tato  fur 
There  may  Willie  be, 
Wi'  his  neb  boonermosty  &c. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  25.     V.  Boonmost. 

BOORICK,*.    A  shepherd's  hut.   V.  Boukack. 

BOOST,  V,  imp.  Behoved,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of,  Orkn. ;  pronounced  q.  buist,  as  with 
Gr.  V.     V.  Boot,  v.  imp. 

BOOT,  Bout,  s.  A  sieve,  Roxb. ;  obviously  corr. 
from  E.  boUy  to  sift,  whence  bolter^  a  sieve. 
Johnson  derives  the  £.  v.  from  Fr.  bkU-er,  id. 

Perhaps  it  is  allied  to  Isl.  built,  motus  crebery  be- 
cause of  the  quick  motion  of  the  sieve. 

BOOT-HOSE,  s.pL  Coai-se  ribbed  worsted  hose, 
without  feet,  fixed  by  a  flap  under  the  buckle  of 
tlie  shoe,  and  covering  the  oreeches  at  the  knee, 
formerly  worn  instead  of  boots,  S. ;  synon.  Gra- 

maskes. 

"  His  dress  was — that  of  a  horse-dealer—*  close- 
buttoned  jockey- coat^  coarse  blue  upper  stockings^ 
called  boot-hose,  because  supplying  the  place  of  boots^" 
&c.     Heart  of  Mid-Loth.  ii.  18. 

"He  wore  boot-hose,  and  was  weel  arrayed."— 
Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  406. 

BOOTS,  Bootes,  s.  pi,   "  A  kind  of  rack  for  the 

leg,  formerly  used  in  Scotland  for  torturing 

cnminals;''  Johns. 

This  account  is  not  quite  accurate ;  as  the  boots 
were  used  in  order  to  extort  confession  of  criminality. 

''Lastly,  he  (Doctor  Fian  alias  John  Cunningham) 
was  put  to  the  most  severe  and  cniell  paine  in  the 
world,  called  the  Bootes,  who  after  he  had  received 
three  strokes,"  &c. — '*  Then  was  he  with  all  conve* 
nient  speed,  by  commandment,  con  vaied  againe  to  the 
torment  of  the  Bootes,  wherein  he  continued  a  long 
time,  and  did  abide  so  many  blowes  in  them,  that 
his  legges  were  crasht  and  beatin  together  as  small  as 
might  bee,  and  the  bones  and  flesh  so  bruised,  that 
the  bloud  and  marrow  spouted  forth  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  whereby  they  were  made  unserviceable  for 
ever."  Newes  from  Scotland,  declaring  the  damnap 
ble  Life  of  Doctor  Fian,  1591. 

'*  The  council  ordered  him  [[Neilson  of  Corsack^ 
and  Mr.  Hugh  M'Kail  to  be  tortured  with  the  boots 
(for  they  put  a  pair  of  iron  boots  close  on  the  leg, 
and  drove  wedges  between  these  and  the  leg,  until 
the  marrow  came  out  of  the  bone."  Crookshank's 
Hist.  i.  203,  Ed.  1751. 
BooTiKiN,  8.     A  dimin.  used  in  the  same  sense 

with  the  preceding  verb. 

''  He  came  above  deck  and  said,  why  are  you  so  dis- 
couraged? You  need  not  fear,  there  will  neither  thum- 
bikin  nor  bootikin  come  here."  Walker's  Peden,  p.  26. 

The  term  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  general 
use  in  this  sense,  but  was  used  perhaps,  partly  as 
rhyming  with  thumbtkin,  and  partly  as  expressive  of 
derisory  contempt. 
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BOOTYER,  *.    A  glutton.     V.  Byoutoub. 
BOOZY,  adj.     Bushy.     V.  Bodzy. 
BOB,  BoiR,  Bore,  ^.  1.  A  hole,  a  crevice,  S.]  Add; 
8.  To  tdk  ?'n,  or  up  a  bore,  to  begin  to  reform  one^s 

conduct,  Mearns  ;  synon.  with  "  turning  ouer 

a  new  leaf.*" 
BORAGE  GROT,  a  groat  or  fourpenny-piece 

of  a  particular  description,  formerly  current  in  S. 

*^  Item  the  auld  Englis  grot  sail  pas  for  xvi  d.,  the 
borage  grot  as  the  new  grot." 

This  may  have  been  denominated  from  the  use  of 
boraa:  as  an  alloy.     Teut.  boragie,  buglossa. 

BORAL,  BoRALE,  BoRELL,  ^.  An  instrument 
for  borinffy  one  end  of  which  is  placed  on  the 
breast,  Teviotd.  Hence  called  a  brectst-bore, 
Clydes. 

— ''  A  womyll,  a  borate  price  xi  d.,  ij  pottis,  a  pane 
price  XX  s."*  Act.  Cone.  Dom.  A.  1488,  p.  106. 

— '*  A  wowmill,  a  borell  price  xi  d."     Ibid.  p. 
132.     This  is  expl.  a  large  gimlet,  Ettr.  For. 

Su.G.  Isl.  bor,  terebrum ;  whence  bora,  the  ori- 
fice made,  from  bor-a  perforarc,  Teut.  booren  id. 
BoRAL  HOLE,  a  hole  made  by  a  wimble,  Selkirks. 
— His  breist  was  like  ane  heck  of  hay  ; 
His  gobe  ane  round  and  boral  hole. 

Hogg's  Hunt  of  Eildon,  p.  S21. 
BoRAL  TREE,  s.    1.  The  handle  of  a  wimble,  Te- 
viotd. 
BORCH,  BoRGH,  BoRow,  a.     A  surety.]  Add; 
The  very  phrase,   used  in  Wallace  and   King's 
Quair,  occurs  in  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

As  I  best  might,  I  hid  fro  him  my  sorwe. 
And  toke  him  by  the  honde,  Seint  John  to  borwe. 
And  said  him  thus ;  Lo,  I  am  youre's  aU, 
Beth  swiche  as  I  have  ben  to  you  and  shalL 

Squieres  Tale,  v.  109 10. 
Ben  Jonson  uses  burrough  in  the  same  sense. 
— Neighbour  Medlay,  I  durst  be  his  burrough. 
He  vould  not  looke  a  true  man  in  the  vace. 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  Works,  ii.  80. 
BORGCHT,  s.     A  surety. 

This  is  the  truly  guttural  orthography  of  the 
Aberd.  Reg. ;  enough  to  burst  the  wind-pipe  of  our 
southern  neighbours.     V.  Borch. 
Lattin  to  borgii,  laid  in  pledge. 

''  In  the  actioune — agane  John  Crosare — for  the 
wrangwiss  t^ikin  frae  the  saide  Alex',  of  1  scheip  &  a 
kow,  quhilkis  war  ordanit  of  before  be  the  lordis  of 
consale  to  haue  bene  latlin  to  borgh  to  the  saide  Alex', 
to  a  certane  c^y ; — quhilkis  gudis  forsaide  war  lat- 
tin to  borgh  to  the  saide  Alex^"  &c.  Acts  Audit.  A. 
1482,  p.  100. 

Lattin  is  the  part.  pa.  of  the  v.  Lai,  to  let,  as  sig- 
nifying to  lay. 

Teut.  laeten  zijri,  ponere ;  Kilian. 
To  STREK,  or  sTRYK,  A  BORGH,  to  enter  into  sure- 
tyship or  cautionary  on  any  ground. 
^'  Quhare  twa  partiis  apperis  at  the  bar,  and  the 
tane  strek  a  borgh  apone  a  weir  of  law,"  &c.     Ja.  L 
A.  1429.     V.  Weir  op  Law.     Stryk,  Edit  1566. 

"  In  all  the  editions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  pre- 
ceding the  last,  the  phrase  in  the  statute  1429  is 
printed  to  stryke,  or  strike,  a  borgh.  This  is  un- 
questionably a  mistake  of  the  Editors  flor  the  word 
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strek,  to  stretch  or  offer  for  accq>tance ;  aa— -the  cor- 
responding phrase  in  the  original  forensic  language, 
is,  exiendere  j5/£gtttwi.-^Following  the  oldest  MSS.  of 
the  Acts  of  James  I.,  I  have  thus  avoided  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  palpable  blunder."  Communi- 
cated by  T.  Thomson,  Esq.  Dep.  Clerk  Register. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  oi  this 
correction. 
To  BoncH,  BoRGH,  v.  a.  To  give  a  pledge,  &c.] 

Add; 

— "  Na  bischop,  &c.  sail  replege,  or  seik  to  borgh 
ony  persoun,  as  his  awin  man, — bot  gif  the  samin 
persoun  be  challengit  to  be  his  awin  leige  man,  or 
dwelland  on  his  landis,"  &c.  Balfour's  Pract  p.  340. 
Bo  ROW,  s.     1.  A  surety. 

*'  The  accioune — again  Johne  of  Wemys,  Thomas 
Strang,  &c.  for  the  wrangwiss  withhalding  of  iijc 
mercis,  be  resoun  of  a  certane  band  &  obligacioun 
contenit  in  ane  instrument,  &  as  bororvis  for  Dauid 
Kynner.''  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.1479,  p.S4.  V.Borch. 
2.  A  pledge.     "  Hedenyit  the  bororvis  fandin  on 

him."     Aberd.  Reg. 
BoRROWGAKG,  8.     A  State  of  suretyship.]    Add ; 

*'  Ordinis  that  the  bororvis  that  the  said  Issobell 
fand  for  the  deliuering  agane  of  the  said  gudis  to  the 
saidprouest  &  chonnouns  for  the  said  annuale  be  dis- 
chargeit  of  thar  borofvgang"  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A. 
1492,  p.  250. 

The  letter  g,  in  the  termination  of  the  word,  must 
be  pron.  as  in  lang,  fang,  &c.  It  is,  accordingly, 
written  borrowgang  by  Balfour. 

"  Quhen  the  pledge  [^surety]  comperis  in  judg- 
ment, ather  he  confessis  and  grantis  that  he  is  pledge 
for  the  debt,  or  denyis  the  samin.  Gif  he  grantis 
the  borrofV'gang,  he  is  haldin  to  preive  that  he  is 
quyte  and  fr6  thairanent,  be  ressoun  of  pa3rment 
thairof  maid  be  him,"  &c.  Pract.  p.  192. 
BORD,  s,    2.  The  edge  or  border  of  a  woman^s 

cap,  S.]     Add ; 

Her  mutch  is  like  the  driven  snaw, 
Wi'  bord  of  braw  fine  pearlin. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  145. 

For  etymon  V.  Burde. 

BORD  ALEXANDER. 

In  a  list  of  donations  to  the  altar  of  S.  Fergus  in 
the  church  of  St  Andrew^s  are  the  following  articles: 
"  Item  unum  integrum  vestimentura  sacerdotale  ex 
U  Bord  Alexander  intextum  cum  pullis.  Item  unam 
dalmaticam  de  le  Bord  Alexander  rubei  colons.  Item 
unum  frontale  de  le  Bord  Alexander,"  MS.  Script, 
circ.  A.  D.  1525,  penes  Civit.  S.  Andrie. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  cloth  manu- 
factured at  Alexandria,  and  other  towns  in  Egypt, 
in  French  called  Bordal,  ^^  Petite  etoffe  ou  tissu  etroit, 
qui  se  fabrique  en  quelques  lieux  d'Egypte,  parti- 
culierement  au  Caire,  a  Alexandrie  et  a  Damiette." 
Diet  Trev. 

MoNTHis  Bord,  apparently,  the  ridge  or  lon^tu- 
dinal  summit  of  a  mountain. 

All  landis,  quhairever  thay  be. 

In  Scotland's^partis,  has  merchis  thr6 ; 

Heid^roume,  water,  and  monilds  bord. 

As  eldren  men  has  maid  record. 

Heid-roume  is  to  the  hill  direct. 
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Fra  the  baugh  callit  in  effect 

Betwix  twa  glennis  ane  monihis  bord 

Divydis  thay  twa  glennis;  I  stand  for  itQLfor'd^* 

Water  cumand  fra  ane  glen  heid, 

Divydis  that  glen,  and  stanch  is  feid 

Thortron  bumis  in  monthis  hie 

Sail  stop  na  heid  roume,  thoch  thay  be. 

Ane  bord  brokin  in  dennis  deep 

Sail  hald  the  lyne,  and  plumming  keip. 

Balfour's  Pract,  p  439. 
This  sense  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Isl.  bord,  as 
signiiying  a  margin  or  extremity.  The  same  word 
is  used  in  most  of  the  northern  languages,  as  well  aa 
in  Fr.,  to  denote  the  highest  part  of  the  hull  of  a  ship, 
that  which  is  above  the  water. 

BORNE-DO WN,;7flr<.a4/.  Depressed,  in  body, 
in  mind,  or  in  external  circumstances,  S. 
"  Your  judgment  is  with  the  Lord, — for  your  zeale 

and  care  to  have  your  reformation  spred  amongst 

other  opprest  and  bome'down  churches."  Pet.  North 

of  Irel.  Acts  Ass.  1644,  p.  215. 

BORN-HEAD,  adv.  Straight  forward  in  an  im- 
petuous manner,  Ettr.  For. ;  synon.  HomJiead, 
— "  For  ought  he  kens,  ye  may  be  carrying  him 
bom-head  to  his  honour  just  now."     Perils  of  Man, 
i.  242. 

Borne-head,  adj.      Headlong,   furious,    Upp. 
Clydes. 

Probably  from  Teut  bor-en,  A.  S.  baer-en,  tollere, 
levare,  prae  se  ferre ;  A.  S.  boren,  part.  pa. ;  q.  with  the 
head  borne,  or  carried  before,  or  pushing  forward, 
like  a  butting  ox. 

BORNE-MAD,  adj.  Furious,  Upp.  Clydes. 
BORNSHET,  s.  A  composition  for  protection 
from  being  plundered  by  an  army. 
— *'  He  joined  with  Holke,  being  both  as  Simeon 
and  Levi,-— exacting  great  contribution,  and  borne" 
shets,  or  compositions,  pressing  an  infinite  deale  of 
money  out  of  the  Duke  of  Saxon's  hereditary  lands." 
Monro's  Exped.  P.  ii.  p.  154. 

Evidently  allied  to  Teut  borgh-en  in  tutum  reci« 
pere,  servare.  The  term  may  have  been  formed  from 
Sw.  borgen,  bail,  security,  and  skati-a,  to  rate,  to  va- 
lue ;  or  Teut  borgh-en,  and  schatt'en  to  tax,  whence 
schatting,  taxation. 

BORRA,  BoRRADH,  8.  A  congeries  of  stones 
covering  cells.  Highlands  of  S. 
*'  Borra,  or  Borradh,  is  also  a  pile  of  stones,  but 
differs  from  a  cairn  in  many  respects,  viz.  in  exter- 
nal figure,  being  always  oblong,  in  external  construc- 
tion, and  in  its  size  and  design.  This  immense  pile 
of  stones  was,  till  last  summer,  nearly  40  yards  long, 
of  considerable  breadth,  and  amazing  deptli.  At  the 
bottom,  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  there  was  a 
number  of  small  apartments  or  cells,  end  to  end,  each 
made  up  of  5  or  7  large  flags.  Each  cell  was  about 
6  feet  long,  4  broad ;  and  such  of  them  as  remained 
to  be  seen  in  our  time,  about  five  feet  high.  One 
large  flag  made  up  each  side ;  and  another,  which 
was  generally  of  a  curved  figure,  to  throw  off  the 
water,  covered  it  for  a  roof:  die  end  sometimes  was 
made  up  of  two,  and  an  open  between  them  wide 
enough  for  a  man  to  squeeze  himself  through  :  some- 
times there  was  only  1  flag  in  the  end,  and  only  half 
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as  high  as  the  side  flags^  so  that  the  entry  was  over 
it.  They  were  generally  built  on  an  eminence,  where 
the  fall  of  the  water  was  from  thence  on  either  side ; 
and  when  that  was  not  the  case,  the  cells  were  at  some 
distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  pile  or  horradh.  The 
cells  were  not  always  in  a  straight  line  from  end  to 
end ;  but  they  were  always  so  regular,  as  that  the 
same  communication  pervaded  the  whole. 

''  There  are  various  conjectures  about  their  use  and 
design.  Some  think  they  were  burying  places  for 
the  ashes  of  heroes  and  great  warriors,  and  human 
bones  have  been  oflen  found  in  them.  Others  be«- 
lieve  them  to  have  been  concealed  beds  or  skulking 
places  for  robbers  and  plunderers.  I  think  it  much 
more  probable,  that  they  were  places  of  concealment, 
not  for  plunderers,  but  for  booty."  P.  Kilfinan,  Ar- 
gyles.  Stat  Ace.  xiv.  527.  258. 

Whatever  might  be  the  original  design  of  erecting 
these  buildings,  they  seem  to  be  of  the  very  same 
kind,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  those  else- 
where called  BrugJis,  Brought,  Burglis,  or  PicW 
Houses.  From  the  minute  description  given  of  one 
of  these  in  the  vicinity  of  Kirkwall  in  Orkney,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  constructed  on  the 
same  general  plan,  if  not  by  the  same  people.  V. 
Barry's  Orkney,  p.  99^  100.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  in  an  early  age  this  part  of  Argyleshire  was 
occupied  by  Picts,  as  Columba  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived Hii  from  their  king. 

Borra,  or  borradh,  indeed,  as  applied  to  such  a 
mound,  must  be  viewed,  if  traced  to  Gael.,  as  used 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  violence.  For  it  pro- 
perly denotes  a  swelling.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined 
to  think  that  the  term  thus  written  was  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  Goth,  borgh  or  burgh;  especially  as  the  lat« 
ter  designation  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Picts'  House, 
V.  Brugh. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  traditionary 
recollection  of  this  very  ancient  mode  of  building 
seems  to  be  yet  retained  in  our  country,  in  the  name 
which  children  give  to  the  little  houses  which  they 
build  for  play.     V.  Bourach. 

BORRAL  TREE.  It  is  supposed  that  this  may 
denote  the  bour-tree^  or  common  elder ;  as  boys 
bore  it  for  their  popguns. 

Round  the  hillock,  on  the  lea. 
Round  the  auld  borral  iree^ 
Or  bourock  by  the  burn  side ; 
Deep  within  the  bogle-howe, 
Wi'  his  haffats  in  a  lowe,  . 
Wons  the  waefu'  wirricowe. 

Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  21 6,  217- 
BORBEL,  s.     An  instrument  for  piercing,  a 
borer,  S.  A. 
"  Barrels  for  wrights,  the  groce  iii  V     Rates^  A. 

l6l  1.      V.  BORAL. 

BORRET,  &  A  term  which  had  been  ancient- 
ly given  to  bombasin  in  S. 

'^Bombasie  or  borrets,  narrow,  the  single  peececont 
XV  elns: — XX 1."  Rates,  A.  1 6 1 1 .  Boratoes,  ib.  1 6*70,  p.  7. 

This  name  has  been  borrowed  from  Holland ;  Belg. 
borate  "  a  certain  light  stuff  of  silk  and  fine  wool  ;* 
SeweL 
To  BORROW  one,  to  urge  one  to  drink,  Ang.} 

Jdd;  12S 


An  ingenious  correspondent  observes ;  "  This  seems 
merely  to  mean,-*-to  pledge,  from  borg^eti,  id.  The 
person  pledging  was  security  for  him  who  took  the 
draught ;  as  a  man's  throat,  in  those  rude  days,  was 
often  in  danger  on  such  occasions. 
BORROWING  DAYS.]     Jdd; 

In  the  highlands  the  same  idea  is  commonly  re- 
ceived ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  days  are  consi- 
derably antedated,  as  the  loan  is  also  reversed. 

"  The  Faoilteach,  or  three  first  days  of  February, 
serve  many  poetical  purposes  in  the  highlands.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  borrowed  for  some  purpose  by 
February  from  January,  who  was  bribed  by  Febru- 
ary with  three  young  sheep. 

"  These  three  days,  by  highland  reckoning,  oc- 
cur between  the  11th  and  15th  of  February  :  and  it 
is  accounted  a  most  favourable  prognostic  for  the  en- 
suing year,  that  they  should  be  as  stormy  as  possible. 
If  they  should  be  fair,  then  there  is  no  more  good  wea- 
ther to  be  expected  through  the  spring.  Hence  the 
Faoilteack  is  used  to  signify  the  very  ultimatum  of 
bad  weather."  Grant's  Superstitions  of  the  High- 
landers, ii.  217. 

An  observation  has  been  thrown  out,  on  this  arti- 
cle, in  a  Review  of  the  Dictionary  in  the  Literary 
Panorama  for  Dec.  1808,  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned because  of  the  ingenuity  which  it  discovers. 

'^  Has  this  any  relation,"  it  is  enquired,  ^'  to  the  an- 
cient story  of  the  supplementary  ^ve  days  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  afler  the  length  of  the  year  had  been 
determined  by  astronomical  observations  to  be  S65 
days,  instead  of  SQO  ?  Those  days  were  not  includ- 
ed in  any  of  the  months,  lest  they  should  introduce 
disorder  among  them  :  but  afler  a  revolution  of  the 
whole.  The  Egyptians  had  a  fable  on  this  subject, 
importing  that  Thoth,  their  Mercury,  won  these  fiy^ 
days  from  the  Moon,  by  a  cast  of  dice ;  but  some, 
from  the  character  of  the  winner,  thought  them  ra- 
ther borrowed  (stolen)  than  honestly  come  by."  Col.  43. 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  coincidence,  that,  with 
our  forefathers,  the  year  terminated  near  the  end  of 
March.     The  change  took  place  A.  1599- 

**  The  next  year,"  says  Spotswood, — "  by  publick 
ordinance  was  appointed  to  have  the  beginning  at  the 
calends  of  January,  and  from  thenceforth  so  to  con- 
tinue; for  before  that  time,  the  year  with  us  was  reck- 
oned from  the  25  of  March."     Hist.  p.  456. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  ancient  Saxons  and  Danes 
reckoned  by  Lunar  years,  which  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  days  to  360.  Worm.  Fast.  Dan.  Lib.  i.  c.  1 1. 
But  I  have  met  with  no  historical  evidence  of  their 
adding  the  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;• 
or  of  this  being  done  in  our  own  country.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  strange  idea  of 
March  borrowing  a  certain  number  of  days  from  the 
month  succeeding,  might  seem  to  afford  a  presump-. 
tion  that  something  of  this  kind  had  been  done,  al- 
though beyond  the  age  of  history.  Were  other  cir- 
cumstances satisfactory,  no  good  objection  could  arise 
from  the  commencement  of  the  month  a  few  days  ear- 
lier than  what  corresponds  to  the  Borrowing  Days  ; 
this  might  be  ascribcMi  to  the  distance  of  time :  nor, 
even  from  the  difference  as  to  the  number  of  the  days, 
for,  as  was  formerly  observed,  in  an  old  Roman  ca- 
lendarj  six  days  are  mentioned,  which  may  be  given. 
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to  April ;  and  this  number,  exceeding  the  difference 
between  the  lunar  and  solar  year  only  by  eighteen 
hours^  might  correspond  to  that  of  the  borrofving  days, 
if  counted  not  only  as  borrowed^  but  as  repaid. 

BORROW-MAILL,    Buerowmail,  s.      The 
annual  duty  payable  to  the  sovereign  by  a  burgh 
for  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights. 
"  That  his  Majesties  burgh  off  Abirdene — wes — 
doted  with  ampill  priuiledges  &  immunityes  for  the 
yeirlie  payment  of  the  soume  of  tua  hundereth  thret- 
tene  pundis  sex  schillingis  aucht  pennyes  of  horron 
maill,  specifeit  and  conteanit  in  the  rightis  and  in- 
feftmentis  maid  to  the  said  burgh  thairvpoun."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1617,  Ed.  1816,  p.  579-     V.  Mail,  tribute. 
BORROWSTOUN,  s,     A  royal  burgh,  S. 

''  The  postman  with  his  bell,  like  the  betherel  of 
some  ancient  borough's  town  summoning  to  a  burial, 
is  in  the  street,  and  warns  me  to  conclude."  A3rr8. 
Legatees,  p.  26. 

BoRRowsTouN,  odf.     Of  or  belon^g  to  a  bo- 
rough, S. 

— "  According  to  the  order  in  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  year  1593,  borrofvstoun  kirks  being  al- 
wayes  excepted."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  142. 
Hence  the  title  of  that  fine  old  poem,  '^  The  BoT" 
rotvsioun  Mous,  and  tlie  Landwart  Mouse/'  Evergr. 
i.  144. 

BOS,  Boss,  adj.  1.  Hollow,  S.]   Insert^  as  sense, 
4.  Applied  to  a  person  who  is  emaciated  by  some 
internal  disease.    Of  such  a  one  it  is  often  said, 
"  He's  a'  boss  within,''  S. 
-5.  Used  to  denote  a  large  window  forming  a  re- 
cess, or  perhaps  of  a  semicircular  form  resem- 
bUng  that  which  is  now  called  a  bow-window. 
"  So  he  began, — saying  to. the  whole  lordis  of 
Parliament,  and  to  the  rest  of  thame  that  war  accu- 
seris  of  his  brother  [^Lord  Lyndsay^  at  that  tyme, 
with  the  rest  of  the  lordis  that  war  in  the  summondis 
of  forfaltrie,  who  war  entred  in  the  bos  window  and 
thair  to  thoall  an  assyze,  according  to  thair  dittay," 
&c.    Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  235.    "  Into  the  Boss  Win^ 
dorv"  Ed.  I768,  p.  153. 

Give  the  sense  marked  4,  as  6. 
Boss,  s.     Any  thing  hollow.]     Add; 
Boss  of  the  bodffy  the  forepart  of  the  body  from 
the  chest  downwards  to  the  loins ;  a  phrase  al- 
most obsolete,  S. 
BossNEss,  s.     1.  Hollowness,  S. 
2.  Emptiness ;  often  applied  to  the  stomach,  S. 
Bossixs,  s.  pi.    Apertures  left  in  ricks,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air,  to  preserve  the  grain  from  being 
heated,  Lanarks. ;  synon.  Fduse-kouse.    From 
Boss,  hollow. 
BOSKIE,  adj.     Tipsy,  Loth. 

Teut,  bi/ys,  ebrius ;  buys^en,  poculis  indulgere. 
BOSKILL,  8.     An  opening  in  the  middle  of  a 
stack  of  corn,  made  by  pieces  of  wood  fastened 
at  the  top,  Roxb.;  synon.  Fause-house,  Ayrs. 
Perhaps  from  its  resemblance  to  akilnor^V/inform, 
and  having  nothing  within  it,  q.  a  boss  or  empty  IdR. 
BOSS,  Boiss,  s.     2.  A  bottle.]     Add ; 

Elsewhere^  however,  it  signifies  such  as  are  made 
of  leather. 
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Tua  leathering  bosses  he  hes  bought ; 

Thay  will  not  brek,  albeit  they  fall ; 
Thir  strapis  of  trie  destroyis  vs  all. 
They  brek  so  xnony,  I  may  nocht  byde  it." 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6ih  Cent.  p.  338. 

BOT  ANO,  s.     A  piece  of  linen  dyed  blue. 

"  Botanos  or  peaces  of  linnin  litted  blew,  the  peece 
— iiil."     Rates,  A.  16II. 

"  Botanoes  or  blew  lining."     Rates,  A.  I670. 

Fr.  boutant,  etofFe  qui  se  fait  a  Montpelier.    Panni 
species.     Diet.  Trev. 
BOTE,  s.     2.  Compensation.]     Add ; 

"  Bote,  ane  auld  Saxon  worde,  signifies  compen- 
sation, or  satisfaction ;  as  man-bole,  thief-bote:  And  in 
all  excambion,  or  cossing  of  landes  or  geare  move* 
able,  the  ane  partie  that  gettis  the  better,  giuis  ane 
bote^  or  compensation  to  the  vther."  Skene,  Verb. 
Sign.  vo.  Bole. 
BOTHIE,  Booth,  Buith,  s.  A  shop,  &c.]  Add; 

The  origin  of  Su.G.  bod,  mansio ;  tabema,  tugu- 
rium, — is  undoubtedly  bo  or  bua,  primarily  to  pre- 
pare, to  build;  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  inhabit. 
There  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  bod  and  both,  buith, 
bothie,  are  radically  the  same  word.  In  Mod.  Sax., 
and  in  the  language  of  Nassau  and  Hesse,  boeye^ 
which  more  nearly  resembles  the  v.,  is  synon.  with 
boede,  bode,  signifying  tugurium,  domuncula. 
Bothie,  Boothie,  s.     1.  A  cottage.]     Add; 

*'  Repeatedly— have  I  had  the  sight  of  a  Gael, 
who  seemed  to  plunge  his  weapon  into  the  body  ci 
Menteith, — of  liiat  young  nobleman  in  the  scarlet 
laced  cloak,  who  has  just  now  left  the  bothy."  Leg. 
Montr.  Tales,  3  ser.  iv.  201. 
2.  It  sometimes  denotes  a  w^oodcn  hut» 
Fare  thee  well,  my  native  cot. 

Bothy  a£  the  birken  tree ! 
Sair  the  heart,  and  hard  the  lot, 
O'  the  lad  that  parts  wi'  thee. 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  I89. 
BoTHiE-MAK,  s.  Equivalent  to  E.  hind,  and  bor- 
rowed from  the  circumstance  of  hinds  inhabit- 
ing bothiesy  Perths. 
BOTION,  s.     Botching,  Dumfr. 

Now,  mind  the  moti<Hi, 
And  dinna,  this  time,  make  a  botion^ 

Mayne's  Siller  Gun,  p.  20. 
To  BOTHER,  Bather,  r;.  a.  To  tease,  &c.]  Add; 

This  has  been  viewed,  as  perhaps  the  same  with 
E.  Pother. 

To  Bother,  v.  n.     To  make  many  words. 
The  auld  guidmen,  about  the  grace, 
Frae  side  to  side  they  bother. 

Bums,  ill.  38. 
Bother,  s.     The  act  of  rallying,  or  teazing,  by 

dwelling  on  the  same  subject,  S. 
BOTTLENOSE,  s.     A  species  of  whale,  S.] 

Add; 

In  Sw.  it  is  denconinated  butskof>f;  a  name  also  re- 
ferring to  the  form  of  its  head,  perhaps  q.  blunt-head, 
from  butt,  blunt,  rough,  and  Aio^'head.  V.  Cepede,  319. 
To  BOTTLE  or  BATTLE  STRAE,  to  make 

up  straw  in  small  parcels,  or  windlinsy  S. 

Although  the  s.  is  used  in  £.,  the  v.  does  not  ocpur, 
as  far  as  I  have  observed.  Battle  is  the  pron.  of  Lotb. 
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Fr.  hotel- er,  to  make  into  bundles. 
•  BOTTOM,  s.    The  breech,  the  seat  in  the  hu- 
man body,  S.     I  have  not  observed  that  it  is 
used  in  this  sense  in  E.     V.  Boodum. 
Bottom-room,  ^.1     Add; 

— "  We  were  to  oe  paid  eighteen-pence  a  bottom- 
room  per  annum,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  pews." 
The  Provost,  p.  124. 

BOTTREL,  adj.     Thick  and  dwarfish,  Aberd. 
BoTTRKL,  .9.     A  thickset  dwarfish  person,  ibid. 

Fr.  bouieroUe,  the  chape  of  a  scabbard,  the  tip 
that  strengthens  the  end  of  it.  I  si.  but-r  truncus, 
but-a  truncare. 

BOUGHT,  Bought,  8,     A  curvature  or  bendr 
ing,  &c.]     Add; 

O.  E.  bought  of  the  arme,  [Fr.]  "  le  ply  de  bras ;" 
Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  21. 

Many  ancient  words  are  retained  as  sea-terms^ 
which  have  been  lost  on  land.  Every  one  must  per- 
ceive the  near  affinity  between  Buckt  and  E.  bight, 
as  denoting  "  any  turn  or  part  of  a  cable,  or  rope 
that  lies  compassing ;"  Phillips.  Skinner  properly 
derives  it  from  A.  S.  bi/g-an,  to  bend.  The  corres- 
pondent term  in  Sw.  is  bugt,  "  fack  of  a  rope  or  ca- 
ble ;'*  Wideg.  Now  this  E.  word  fack,  or  fake,  in 
like  manner  claims  identity  with  S.  Faik,  a  fold,  q.  v. 
For  E.fake  or  fack  is  expl.  by  Phillips  "  one  circle 
or  roll  of  a  cable  or  rope  qu oiled  up  round." 

Boucht,  as  denoting  a  bay,  exactly  agrees  with  the 
Norwegian  use  of  the  term ;  also  with  Su.G.  bugt 
curvatura  littoris. 

"  Fiorte  signifies  a  bay,  bucht,  a  creek."    Crantz's 
Hist,  of  Greenland,  i.  6. 
In  the  same  sense  E.  bight  is  used  by  seamen. 
"  To  have  put  about  with  the  wind,  as  it  then  was, 
would  have  embayed  us  for  the  night ;  for  the  main 
body  of  the  island  seemed  to  form  with  the  peak  we 
had  left  astern,  and  the  position  we  were  now  in,  a 
sort  of  bight"     M'Leod's  Voyage  to  China,  p.  64. 
To  Bought,  Bought,  v.  a.     To  fold  down,  S.] 

Add;  Hence, 
BoucHTiNG-BLANKET,  s,  A  Small  blanket,  spread 
across  a  feather-bed,  the  ends  being  pushed  in 
under  the  bed  at  both  sides ;  so  as  to  prevent 
its  spreading  out  too  much,  as  well  as  to  secure 
the  occupier  against  the  chillness  of  the  tick,  or 
any  dampness  which  the  feathers  may  have  con- 
tracted, S.  Bindinff-Blanket^  Edin'. 
Bought,  Bought,  &c.  s.    A  sheepfold.]   Add; 

Mr.  Hogg  mentions  a  curious  superstition,  which 
prevails  in  Ettrick  Forest,  with  respect  to  the  Bught. 
*'  During  the  season  tliat  the  ewes  are  milked,  the 
bught  door  is  always  carefully  shut  at  even ;  and  the 
reason  they  assign  for  this  is,  that  when  it  is  negli- 
gently left  open,  the  witches  and  fairies  never  miss 
the  opportunity  of  dancing  in  it  all  the  night. — I  was 
once  present  when  an  old  shoe  was  found  in  the  bught 
that  none  of  them  would  claim,  and  they  gravely  and 
rationally  concluded  that  one  of  the  witches  had  lost 
it^  while  dancing  in  the  night."  Mountain  Bard,  N. 
p.  87,  28. 
d.  A  square  seat  in  a  church,  a  table-seat,  S. 

Biicht^eat,  id.  Aberd. 
Bought  cubd,  the  droppings  of  the  sheep,  which 
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frequently  frH  into  the  milk-pail,  but  are  soon 
sans  cerenumie  taken  out  by  the  Jair  hands  of 
the  ewe-milkers.  This  in  a  great  measure  ac- 
counts for  the  greenish  cast  assumed  by  some 
of  the  cheeses ;  Roxb. 
To  Bought,  Bought,  v.  a.  1.  To  inclose  in  a 
fold.]     Add ; 

This  properly  denotes  the  inclosing  of  ewes  while 
they  are  milked. 

*'  In  a  MS.  account  of  Selkirkshire,  by  Mr.  John 
Hodge,  dated  1722,  in  the  Advocate's  Library,  be 
adds  a  circumstance  which  has  now  become  anti- 
quated :  *  That  there  was  then  to  be  seen  at  Tait's 
Cross,  boughi€d,and  milked,  upwards  of  twelve  thou- 
sand ewes,  in  the  month  of  June,  about  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  at  one  view.' "  Chalmers's  Cidedonia,  iL 
973.  N. 

^.  To  inclose  by  means  of  a  fence,  or  for  shelter, 
Renfr. 
The  mavis,  down  thy  bughted  glade. 
Gars  echo  ring  frae  ev'ry  tree. 

TannahiUs  Poems,  p.  159- 
Boughting-time,   BouGHTiNG-TiME,  s.     That 
time,  in  the  evening,  when  the  ewes  are  milked,  S. 
O  were  I  but  a  shepherd  swain ! 
To  feed  my  flock  beside  thee. 
At  boughting  time  to  leave  the  plain. 
In  milking  to  abide  thee. 

Katharine  OgU,  Her^s  CoU.  i.  246. 
BOUK,  s.     A  lye  made  of  cows^  dung  and  stale 
urine  or  soapy  water,  in  which  foul  linen  is 
steeped  in  order  to  its  being  cleansed  or  whiten- 
ed, S.    The  linen  is  sometimes  allowed  to  lie  in 
this  state  for  several  days. 
To  BouK,  V.  a.     To  dip  or  steep  foul  linen  in  a 
lye  of  this  description  ;  as,  to  bottle  daise^  S. 
^'  Those  who  had  not  science  enough  for  appreci- 
ating the  virtues  of  Pound's  cosmetics,  applied  to 
their  necks  and  arms  blanching  poultices ;  or  had 
them  bonkii  an'  graithed, — ^as  housewives  are  wont 
to  treat  their  webs  in  bleaching."     Glenfergus,  iii. 
84. 

BouKiN-w ASHING,  Boukit-washin',  s.  Thegfcat 
annual  purification  of  the  linen  used  in  a  family, 
by  means  of  this  lye,  S. 

*'  I  have  a  dizen  table-claiths  in  that  press,  therty 
years  old,  that  were  never  laid  upon  a  table.  They 
are  a'  o'  my  mother's  spinning :  I  have  nine  o'  my 
ain  makin  forby,  that  never  saw  the  sun  but  at  the 
bookin-foashing"  Cottagers  of  Glenbumie,  p.  143. 
*'  I  will  bring  it  out  to  St.  Anthony's  blessed  Well 
some  braw  night  just  like  this,  and  I'll  cry  up  Ailie 
Muschat,  and  she  and  I  will  hae  a  grand  bouking^ 
rvashing,  and  bleach  our  ciaise  in  the  beams  of  the 
bonny  Lady  Moon,  that's  far  pleasanter  to  me  than 
the  sun."     Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  117. 

This  is  obviously  the  same  with  E.  buke,  by  Johns., 
spelled  buck.  But  the  Scottish  pronimciation  exactly 
corresponds  with  that  of  book  in  £.  None  of  the 
lexicographers,  however,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
take  notice  of  the  composition  of  this  lye.  Inatten<p 
tion  to  this  circumstance  has  propably  occasioned 
the  perplexity,  which  evidently  appears  in  tracing 
the  etymon  of  the  term.    Nor  have  any  of  the  com- 
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mentatoTs  on  Shakespear  thrown  any  light  upon  it ; 
having  allowed  Falstaff  to  pass  very  quietly  in  his 
6«c^-basket. 

As  Fiv  bu-er  is  synon.  with  E.  buck,  Huet  views 
Lat  ifiP-bM^  as  the  radical  word.  Linens  being  fre- 
quently beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet^  in  order  to 
dieir  being  cleansed^  the  verb  has  been  traced  to 
Su.G.  buck-ay  Belg.  beuck-en,  Fr.  buqu^er,  to  beat  or 
strike.  But  as  it  seems  strictly  to  denote  the  lye  it- 
self, without  regard  to  the  mode  of  application,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  received  its  deno- 
mination from  its  being  composed  of  animal  excre- 
ment. Accordingly,  as  Su.G.  bt/k-a  (pronounced  buk- 
a>)  signifies,  linteas  vestes  lixivio  imbuere,  byke,  which 
Ihre  gives  as  derived  from  the  verb,  is  defined,  ho- 
minum  colluvies^  civitatis  sentina.  This,  indeed,  is 
its  metaph.  sense;  for  it  literally  dignifies,  '^  the  buck 
of  clothes,"  Wideg.  These  words  may  be  allied  to 
A.  S.  buce,  IsL  buk-ur,  venter,  alvus.  The  affinity  is 
more  a{^[>arent  in  Teut.  For  buyck-en,  lintea  lixivio 
purgare,  retains  the  precise  form  of  buyck  venter : 
and  as  Germ,  bauch  denotes  the  belly,  bauche  is  '^  a 
Imke  of  clothes,"  synon.  with  betiche  used  in  Misnia, 
and  bykein  Brandenburg.  Thus  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  this  lye  was  originally  denominated  from 
its  ignoble  origin ;  especially  as,  in  different  nort^- 
«m  languages,  the  term  is  used  in  a  composite  form, 
expressive  o£xhe  particular  description  of  lye ;  Germ. 
bauch'lauge,  £.  buke^fye, 
BoucKiNG,  s.     The  quantity  of  clothes  bucked 

at  one  time,  S. 

"  Barney,  will  ye  hae  time  to  help  me  to  the  wa- 
ter wi'  a  boucking  o'  claes  ?"     Hogg's  Browiiie  of 
Bodsbeck,  ii.  ]6l. 
To  BOUFF,  V.  a.     To  beat,  Fife.     V.  Boof. 

This  would  seem  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  Buff, 
r.  a.  q.  v. 
To  BOUFF,  BowF,  v.w.  To  bark,  Loth., Aberd. ; 

applied  solely  to  the  hollow  sound  made  by  a 

large  dog,  Fife;  synon.  IVotiff'&nd  Youff  This 

is  opposed  to  Yaffing^  which  denotes  the  bark- 
ing of  a  small  dog. 

As  I  was  tytin  lazy  frae  the  hill. 
Something  gat  up,  an'  wi'  a  weeack  dire, 
Gaed  fiaughtin  aif,  an'  vanish't  like  a  fire ; 
My  Collie  bcaiff't,  an'  rear't  his  curl  in  birse. 

Tarras*8  PoetM,  p.  115. 
%  To  cough  loud,  Aberd.     It  is  often  conjoined 

with  the  V,  to  Host 
BouFF,  BowF,  8,     1.  The  act  of  barking,  ibid. 
2.  A  loud  cough,  Aberd. 

Dan.  biaff-er,  to  yelp,  bark,  whine ;  Teut.  beff^en 
latrare;  Germ,  belff-en  ;  Lat.  baub~are;  I  si.  bofs-a, 
canum  singultire,  bqfs,  singultus  canum,  Dan.  biaef; 
Haldorson. 

To  these  we  may  add  O.Fr.  abbay^er;  Ital.  ahbai" 
are,  id. ;  whence  £.  to  bay, 
BouG AR-sTAKEs,  s.  pL  The  lower  part  of  cupples, 

or  rafters,  that  were  set  on  the  ground  in  old 

houses,  Teviotd.     V.  Bougabs. 

To  the  etymon,  it  may  be  added^  that  Dan,  tnfaeer 
hioMer  signifies  rafters,  properly  transoms,  or  cross 
rafters* 

Bquga^-sticks,  8,  pi.  Strong  pieces  of  wood  fixed 

1^ 


to  the  couples^  or  rafters,  of  a  house  by  wooden 

pins,  Roxb.;  perhaps  originally  the  same  with 

Bauffar 'Stakes. 
BOUGE,  8, ;  Bougis,  pi. 

"  Item,  ane  bust  for  the  ypothecar.  Item,  ane 
iwige."     Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  73. 

"  Item,  that  was  lyand  in  the  round  in  the  abbay, 
and  now  brocht  to  the  said  register  hous,  four  bougis 
ourgilt."     Ibid. 

Apparently  denoting  some  kind  of  coffers  or  boxes, 
like  Fr.  bougeUe,  from  bouge  a  budget^  or  great  pouch; 
Teut.  boegie,  bulga. 

BOUGER,  8.  A  sea^fowl  and  bird  of  passage  of 
the  size  of  a  pigeon,  frequent  in  St.  Kilda  and 
the  other  Western  Isles,  where  it  is  called  Caul- 
temeb.     Martin's  St.  Kilda,  p.  6^. 
Shall  we  trace  the  name  to  Isl.  bugr  curvatura ;  as 

the  upper  jaw  is  crooked  at  the  point  .^ 

BOUGHT,  8»  The  name  given  to  a  fishing-line, 

Shetl 

*'  Each  line,  or  bought  as  it  is  called,  is  about  fifty 
fathoms,  so  that  a  boat  in  this  case  carries  six  thou- 
sand faUioms  of  lines."   Edmonston's  Zetl.  Isl.  i.  235. 

Dan.  bugty  a  winding ;  the  line  being  denominated 
from  its  forming  a  coil,  or  being  wound  up.     IsL 
bugdy  curvatura,  from  bug-a  flectere,  to  bend.     V. 
Bought,  a  curvature. 
BOUGHTIE,  BcGHTiE,  «.    A  twig;  a  dimin. 

from  E.  bought  Ayrs. 
—Frae  ilk  bougktie  might  been  seen 
The  early  linnets  cheepan 
Their  sang  that  day. 
Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  122.  Bughtie,  Ed.  1813. 
BOUGIE,  8.    A  bag  made  of  sheep-skin,  Shetl. 

The  radical  term  seems  to  be  Moes.G.  balg;  Su.G. 
baelg,  uter,  as  properly  denoting  the  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal.    Lat.  bu^-a  is  obviously  a  cognate. 
BOUGUIE,  8.    A  posie,  a  nosegay,  Ayrs.     Fr. 

bouquet y  id. 
BOUK,  BuiK,  8.    1.  The  trunk  of  the  body,  S.l 

Add; 
6.  The  whole  of  any  bale  or  assortment  of  goods, 

S.     Hence, 
To  Bkeak  BUIK,  to  unpack  the  goods  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  any  portion  of  them,  S. 

"  Accusit — ^for  braky ng  of  Souk  within  this  havyne, 
&  laying  certane  geir  on  land."  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1545,  V.  19. 

— '^The  merchandis,  inbringarls  of  the  saidis  guidis 
aucht  not  to  lose  [^unloose^,  brek  borvke,  nor  dispone 
thairvpoun  quhill  the  same  be  first  enterit,  sene,  mar* 
kit>  and  deulie  custumat  be  the  custumaris  apointit 
thairto."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1598,  Ed.  1814.  p.  185. 

— '*  By  this  restraint  the  merchantis  are  only  pro- 
hibite  the  importatioune  of  forraine  commodities  for 
breking  bulk,  and  venting  in  this  kingdome."     Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.  277- 
BouKiT,  BowKiT,  BowxEB, /7ar^.  j^a.     1*  Large, 

&c.]     After  I,  4,  Add ; 
2.  Having  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  state  of 

{iregnancy,  S. 
n  this  sense  it  occurs  in  an  emphatical  Prov., 
which  exhibits  more  real  delicacy  of  sentiment  than 
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the  coarseneBs  of  the  language  might  seem  to  indi- 
cate :  "  Bofvked  brides  should  have  bor'd  Maidens;" 
Kelly,  p.  73.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Maiden,  S. 
denotes  a  bride's  maid.  Kelly  gives  the  sense  of  the 
Prov.  in  language  abundantly  plain :  "  They  who 
are  with  child  before  they  are  married  should  be  at- 
tended by  w 


•s. 


LiTTLE-BOUKiT,  par^.  ac2/.     1.  Small  in  size,  di- 
minutive, puny,  S. 

2.  Thin,  meagre,  S. 

3.  Of  little  consideration,  regard,  or  consequence; 
applied  to  persons  only,  Aberd. 

MucKLE-BouKiT,  part  adj,    1 .  Large  in  size,  S. 

2.  Denoting  the  appearance  which  a  pregnant  wo- 
man makes,  &c.    V.  Dict. 

BouKsuM,  BuKsuM,  BouKY,  ad},    1.  Bulky,  S.] 
Add; 
'^  And  alss  the  said  Andro  had  ane  vther  dowblet 

on  him  nor  he  vsit  commounlie^  and  wes  mair  huk" 

sum."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  l600,  Ed.  1814,  p.  209- 

2.  Honourable,  possessing  magnitude  in  a  moral 
sense. 

**  Love  is  ay  well  where  there  is  a  warmness  in  it, 
and  where  Christ  grows  ay  bulksomer  in  the  bosom. 
— They  get  a  sight  of  this,  that  Christ  is  buksome  in 
heaven,  therefore  they  see  angels  attending  his  grave." 
M.  Bruce's  Lectures,  p.  S3, 

Bouky  may  be  originally  the  same  with  Su.G.  hU' 
kig,  obesus,  qui  magnum  abdomen  habet;  Ihre.  The 
S.  word  is  often  applied  to  a  pregnant  woman. 
BOUL,  Bool,  Bule,  s,    1.  Any  thing  that  is  of 

a  curved  form ;  as,  "  the  bool  of  the  arm,''  when 

it  is  bent,  i.  e.  the  curvature ;  synon.  bought^  S. 

The  word  is  pron.  bool, 
£.  The  round  holes  in  scissors  in  which  the  thumbs 

and  fingers  are  put,  &c.     V.  Bools. 

3.  A  semicircular  handle ;  as  that  of  a  bucket,  of 
a  pot,  &c.  S. 

Bout  d  a  pint  stoup^  the  handle  of  the  tin  vessel 

thus  denominated  in  S.,  holding  two  chopins. 

"  2b  come  to  the  hand  like  the  bouloia  pint-stoup  is 
a  proverbial  expression  indicating  any  thing  that 
takes  place  as  easily  and  agreeably  as  the  handle  of 
a  drinking  vessel  comes  to  the  hand  of  a  tippler.*' 
Gl.  Antiquary,  iii.  359, 

"  The  bool  of  a  tea-kettle ;" — ''  the  bools  of  a  pot. 
Ane  pair  of  pot  bulis ;"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1560,  V.  24. 

The  600/  of  a  key,  the  round  annular  part  of  the  key, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  turned  with  the  hand,  S. 

Teut.  boghelj  beughel,  hemicyclus,  semicirculus, 
curvatura  semicircularis;  Kilian. 
BOULE,  s.    A  clear  opening  in  the  clouds,  in  a 

dark  rainy  day ;  which  is  viewed  as  a  prognos- 
tic of  fair  weather,  Angus. 

C.  B.  bolch,  and  bwkh,  denote  a  breaks  a  breach,  a 
gap.  Perhaps  Boule  ought  to  be  viewed  as  merely  a 
peculiar  use  of  BoAL,BoLE,as  denoting  a  perforation. 
BOULTELL  HAINES,  bridle-reins  of  some 

kind. 

"  BoulicU  raines,  the  peece — ^1  b."    Rates,  A.  1 61 1 . 

Perhaps  from  O.  Fr.  baullelie,  combat,  joute ;  q. 
such  reins  as  were  used  in  tournaments. 
BOU  N  D,  Bund,  part  pa.     Pregnant.  1     Add  >• 
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I  am  indebted  to  a  distant  corres]>ondenty  whose 
acquaintance  with  modern  languages  is  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  mine,  for  supplying  my  defects  on  this 
article.     He  very  justly  s<iys: 

"  Does  not  Fr.  aiceinte  possess  the  identical  idiom? 
I  am  besides  certain,  I  have  often  heard  the  same  ex- 
pression in  perhaps  vulgar  German,  Eitie  gabundene 
jfraUf  a  pregnant  woman.  But  the  common  expres- 
sion of  to-day,  ent bund-en  to  deliver,  accoucher  ;  eni* 
biinden  brought  to  bed,  makes  the  matter  quite  clear. 
Eine  gebundenjrau,  une  femme  liee,  q.  lite  a  Tenfant, 
entbiinden  being  literally  to  unbind." 

BOUNDE,  s. 

*'  Anent  the  fisching  of  Holdmane  in  the  water  of 
Tweyde  at  Berwic,  claniyt  be  the  abbot  &  conuent  of 
Melros,  be  resone  of  gift  to  thaim  of  a  bounde  callit 
William  Tunok  be  our  souuerane  lordis  progenitu* 
hs  ,*— >the  king  wil  be  avisit  &:  -ger  see  the  aid  lawis 
of  bondage,"  &c.     Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1472,  p.  24. 

This  does  not  seem  to  signify  a  bofiid  or  obligation> 
for  which  batid  is  still  used ;  nor  a  boundary,  because 
the  name  of  a  person  is  added.  From  the  reference 
to  the  "  aid  lawis  of  bondage,"  it  might  seem  to  re- 
gard some  bondman  of  the  name  of  Tunnok.  But 
how  could  the  royal  gift  of  a  villanus  convey  terri- 
torial right  ?  A.  S.  bonda  denotes  paterfamilias^  the 
head  of  a  family ;  and  bunda,  villicus,  one  who  re- 
sides in  the  country.  The  gift,  however,  is  spoken 
of  as  successive.  We  must  therefore  leave  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  in  a  state  of  uncertainty* 

To  BOUNDER,  v,  a.    To  limit,  to  set  bauftda^ 
ries  to,  Roxb. 
L.  B.  bon-are,  bund-are,  metas  figere. 

BOUNTREE,^.  Common  elder.  V.  Bourtrek. 
BouNTREE^BERRiEs,  s,  pL  The  fruit  of  the  alder, 
from  which  alderberry  wine  is  made,  S.  A. 

BOURACH,  BowRocK,  Booricx,  a   1.  An  en^ 

closure,  S.]     Insert^  as  sense 
9L  A  small  knoll,  as  distinguished  from  a  bra€, 
Selkirks. 

The  money  lies  buried  on  Balderstone  hill. 
Beneath  the  mid  bourack  o'  three  times  three. 

Hogg's  Mcuntain  Bard,  p.  21. 

3.  A  shepherd'*s  hut,  Galloway. 

On  the  hill  t<^  he 

Us'd  oft  to  walk,  and  sighing  take  farewell 
O'  a'  the  bonny  glens,  the  sinny  braes. 
And  neib'rin  bouricks  where  he  danc'd  and  sang. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  12, 

4.  A  small  heap  of  stones,  Clydes.     V.  Borba. 

5.  A  confused  heap,  &c. 

6.  A  crowd,  &c. 

7.  A  cluster,  as  of  trees,  S. 

To  BouRACH,  V.  n.     To  crowd  together  con- 
fusedly, or  in  a  mass,  S. ;  synon.  Crowdle. 

To  BOURD,  V,  n.   To  jest,  to  mock,  S.]  Add; 

A.  Bor.     The  v,  was  also  used  in  O.  £. 

*'  I  bourde,  or  iape  w*onein  sporte.— -Bottr^fenatwith 
hym,  for  he  can  abyde  no  sporte.*'  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F. 
1 70.  Bourdyng,  iestyng,  [Fr.]  ioncherie ;  ibid.  F.  2 1 . 
BouRD,  BouRE,  s,  1.  A  jest,  a  scoff,  S.]  Add^ 
2,  I  find  this  term  applied  in  one  instance  to  n 

serious  and  fatal  rencounter. 
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*'  The  earle  of  Crawford,  the  lords  Gray,  Ogilvie, 
aud  Glammes,  taking  pairt  with  the  regent  against 
the  quein,  assembled  all  the  forces  of  Angus  and 
Mems,  to  resist  Auchindown,  and  to  stop  his  pas- 
sage at  Brechen. — The  lords  being  vnable  to  endure 
the  verie  first  chase  of  their  enemies,  fled  apace  with 
all  their  companies ;  of  whom  ther  wer  slain  above 
fourscor  men,  and  divers  of  them  taken. — And  this 
wes  called  the  Bovrd  of  Brechen/'  Gordon's  Hist. 
Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  107- 

This  designation  alludes  to  the  ancient  touma^ 
ments ;  but  is  evidently  used  ironically.  Our  an- 
cestors seem  to  have  been  fond  of  this  sarcastic  hu- 
mour ;  and  from  their  halnts,  it  may  well  be  ima- 
gined that  often  it  did  not  indicate  much  sensibility. 
Thus  when  James  of  Douglas,  A.  Id07>  took  his  own 
castle  in  Douglasdale  from  the  English,  as  the  blood 
of  the  slain  was  mingled  with  meat,  malt,  wine,  &c. 
they  called  it  the  Douglas  Lardner,  or  larder.  Sir 
Lachlan  MacLain  having  given  his  mother  in  mar- 
riage to  John  Mackean,  in  order  to  gain  him  to  his 
party,  finding  that  the  bait  was  not  sufficient  to  de- 
tach him  from  his  own  tribe,  on  the  very  night  of  the 
marriage,  caused  his  chamber  to  be  forced,  "  wher 
John  Mackean  wes  taken  from  his  bed,  out  of  the 
arms  of  Macklain  his  mother,  and  maid  prisoner, 
and  eighteen  of  his  men  slain  this  same  night.  These 
were  (and  are  to  this  day)  called  in  a  proverb.  Mack'* 
iain  his  nuptialls"  Gordon  ut  sup.  p.  191* 
BOURTREE,  Bountbee,  s.     Common  elder.] 

Add; 

*'  Molochasgia,  Drinacha,  full  of  thomes  and  Bour^ 
tree,  overcovered  with  theruines  of  old  houses."   De- 
scriptione  of  the  Kingdome  of  Scotland. 
BouBTREE-BusH,  8.   A  shrub  of  elders,  S. 

'^  We  saw — one  hut  with  a  peat-stack  close  to  it, 
and  one  or  two  elder,  or,  as  we  call  them  in  Scot- 
land,  bourtree  hushes,  at  the  low  gable-end."  Lights 
and  Shadows,  p.  178. 

BouRTBEE,  B0UKTRY-GUN9  s.  A  small  tube  em- 
ploy edas  an  offensive  weapon  by  young  people,  S. 

'^  BoufUry-guns  are  formed  of  the  elder  tree,  the 
9oh  pith  being  taken  out ;  and  are  charged  with  wet 
piqper."     Black w.  Mag.  Aug.  1821,  p.  35. 

BOUSTER,  8.    A  bolster,  S.     V-  Bowstab. 

BOUSCHE,  8.  The  sheathing  of  a  wheel.  V. 
Bush. 

BOUT, .?.  1 .  In  mowing,  the  extent  of  ^ound 
mowed,  white  the  labourer  moves  strai^t  for- 
ward; the  rectangte  included  in  the  length  of 
field  to  be  mowed,  and  the  sweep  of  the  scythe, 
S. ;  as,  "  That  rake'll  tak  in  your  hale  bout  ^ 
said  ludicrously. 

2.  Com  or  hay,  when  cut  by  the  scythe,  and  ly- 
ing in  rows,  is  said  to  be  **  lying  ki  the  bout  ;^ 
Mearns. 

3.  The  act  of  going  once  round  in  ploughing,  S.B. 
"  When  a  field  has  so  great  a  declivity,  that  it  can- 
not be  ploughed  in  the  ordinary  way,  some  people 
turn  the  soil  constantly  downhill,  by  taking  one  fur- 
row for  every  6owf,  as  it  is  called,  or  every  two  turns 
'With  the  plough."     Agr.  Surv.  Invem.  p.  124. 

4.  As  much  thread,  or  any  thing  similar,  as  is 
wound  on  a  clew,  while  tne  clew  is  held  in  one 
poBitioD,  S.  1S7 


It  seems  doubtful  if  we  should  understand  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  this  sense. 

"  xviij  hotvtis  of  wjrrsat  chakkyrit,"  i.  e.  checkered 
worsted.     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  15S8,  V.  l6. 

Fr.  bout  a  term  denoting  extent,  or  the  extremity 
of  any  thing. 
To  BOUT,  BowT,  V,  a.     To  spring.]     Add ; 

Judge  gin  her  heart  was  sair ; 

Out- at  her  mow  it  just  was  like  to  bo^li^ 
Intil  her  lap  at  every  ither  thant. 

Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit.  p.  17. 
BOUTCLAITH,  s.    Cloth  of  a  thin  texture. 

"  Twa  stickis  of  quhite  bmUclaitk"  Inventories, 
A.  1578,  p.  217. 

"  A  nychte  gowne  of  quhite  bauiclaiih,  pasmentit 
with  quhite  silk. — Ane  auldgowne  ofblak^/c^tiA." 
Ibid.  p.  223. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  cUss  with  this  the  following 
passage. 

"  Item,  ane  litle  pece  of  blak  bowling  claith."    Ibid, 
p.  128. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Rates,  A  I6II.     "  BouU-claithy  the  eln 
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The  name  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  primary 
use  of  the  cloth,  in  bolting  or  houUing  flour,  from  Fr. 
blul-er,  contr.  from  belut-er  to  bolt;  belaleau,  bluleau, 
a  bolting-cloth.  Menage  derives  the  Fr.  v.  from  Lat.. 
volut-are,  others  from  Germ,  beutel-n,  to  sift. 

The  filler  samplers  on  which  young  girls  are  taught 
stitching,  ar^  made  of  a  fine  worsted,  and  called  book- 
ciaith  samplers.  But  whether  the  term,  be  the  same 
with  that  given  above ;  or,  if,  as  applied  to  samplers, 
it  be  formed  from  book,  as  referring  to  the  formation 
of  letters,  like  the  horn-book  in  learning  the  alpha- 
bet, I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
BOUTEFEU,  8,     An  incendiary.     Fr.  id. 

"  If  the  Scottish  commissioners  proved  bautefeus 
in  the  business,  as  his  majesty  suspected  them  to  be, 
they  have  to  answer  to  God  for  it"  Guthry's  Mem. 
p.  113. 

The  Fr.  term  might  seem  formed  from  bout-er,  to 
push  forward.  But  it  has  great  appearance  of  hav- 
ing a  Goth,  origin,  Su.Cj.  bot-a  signifying  reparare, 
A.  S.  bet^an ;  whence  a  word  of  similar  formation 
with  Boute-feu, — Fyrbela,  focarius,a  servant  who  haa 
charge  of  stirring  and  m'ending  the  fire. 
BOUTOCK,  8.     A  square  piece  of  coarse  cloth, 

for  covering  one's  shoulders,  Orkney ;  pron.  q. 

bootock. 

Dan.  boTD,  Su.G.  bog,  denotes  the  shoulder  of  an 
aniinal,  and  I  si.  log,  the  coarser  part  of  a  fleece.  Or 
it  may  be  a  diminutive  from  Teut.  buUe,  pellesnau- 
ticae,quibus  indormiunt;  or  rather  from  Norw.  boele, 
which  signifies  a  lap  or  fragment  of  cloth. 
BOUVHAGE,^.  Drink,  beverage;  Yr.bcunroffe. 

"  It  is  pilfering  from  the  revenue,  &  picking  the 
pockets  of  the  people  of  any  rcadj*  money  they  have, 
to  pay  for  fbreign  oouvrage,  which  supplants  the  con- 
sumption of  the  growth  of  our  own  estates."  Cul- 
loden  Papers,  p.  184. 
BOUZY,  BowsiE,  Boozy,  adf.    1.  Covered  wl^h 

bushes,  wooded,  Roxb. 

In  a  cottage,  poor  and  nameless. 
By  a  little  bouzi^  linn. 


BOW 

Sandy  led  a  life  sae  blameless^ 
Far  frae  ony  strife  or  din. 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  154-. 

2.  Having  a  bushy  appearance,  S.  A. 

A  paukie  cat  came  frae  the  mill-ee, 
Wi'  a  bonnie  bowsie  tailie. 

Remains  of  Nitksdale  Song,  p.  67* 
The  term  properly  conveys  the  idea  of  what  is 
both  unshapely  and  rough ;  being  most  commonly 
applied  to  animals  that  are  covered  with  hair  or  wool. 
A  plump^  strong-made  child,  however,  is  called  a 
boozy  creature. 

3.  Branchy,  spreading;  applied  to  trees,  branches, 
&c.  which  nave  a  spreading,  umbrageous  head, 
Lanarks.  A  branch  or  tree  that  is  rich  in  fo- 
liage is  said  to  have  a  boo:sy  top,  Galloway. 

4.  Big,  swelling,  distended,  expanded,  Loth. 

Himself  wi'  penches  staw'd,  he  dights  his  neb ; 
And  to  the  sun,  in  drowsy  mood  spreads  out 
His  boozi^  tail.  Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  3. 

5.  Fat  and  overgrown,  having  at  the  same  time  a 
jolly  good-humoured  appearance,  Mearns. 
This  term  may  be  merely  a  corr.  of  Bushy,  or  the 

more  ancient  BosJcif ;  Sw.  buskig,  id. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  the 
ancient  Goth,  buss  properly  denotes  that  which  is 
great.  Hence  the  Icelanders  call  a  gross  woman 
bussa,  G.  Andr.  p.  42. 

Isl.  Bussa,  mulier  camosa,  crassa.  Su.G.  buss:  a 
man  of  a  similar  appearance.  Nos  hodie  en  buss  vo- 
camus  hominem  validum,  alacrexri.  ''  Buss,"  says 
Olaus  Rudbeck,  the  younger,  ^'  properly  signifies 
what  is  great;"  Thes.  Linguar,  quoted  by  Ihre,  vo. 
Buz.  The  same  Isl.  term  signifies  a  large  ship; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  name  o£buss,  now  given 
to  a  boat  used  in  the  herring  fishing,  originally  had 
a  more  honourable  application. 
BouzY-LiKE,  adj.    Having  the  appearance  of  dis« 

tension,  or  largeness  of  size. 

It  is  saidof  a  pregnant  woman,  whose  shape  is  con- 
siderably altered,  that  she  is  grown  boozy-like.  Loth. 
BOW,  Boll,  Lintbow,  s.     The  globule  which 

contains  the  seed  of  flax.]    Add  ; 

This  word  has  been  common  to  the  Goths  and  Celts. 

C.  B.  bul,  folliculi  seminis  lini ;  Davies. 
BOW,  8.    An  arch,  a  gateway,  S.]     Add ; 

It  would  seem  that  boiv  was  formerly  used  in  this 
sense  in  £.,  unless  we  shall  suppose  that  Franck  had 
picked  up  the  word  during  his  travels  in  Scotland. 
Describing  Nottingham,  he  says ; ' 

"  In  the  very  centre,  or  division  of  the  pavement, 
there  stands  a  ^Bon/,  (or  a  fair  Port)  opposite  to  Bridle- 
smith-gate/'   Northern  Memoirs,  p.  238.   Hence, 
Bow-BRiG,  s.    An  arched  bridge,  as  distinguished 

from  one  formed  of  planks,  or  of  long  stones 

laid  across  the  water,  Aberd. 
BOW,  s.     The  curve  or  bending  of  a  street,  S. 

"  At  the  upper  or  northern  end  of  the  West-ipw 
street,  stands  the  publick  Weigh-house."  Maitl.  Hist. 
Edin.  p.  181. 

This  street  has  undoubtedly  been  named  from  its 
zig-zag  form.  The  same  reason,  however,  does  not 
appear  for  the  designation  Netherftow,  at  the  head 
of  the  Canongate ;  unless  it  has  received  its  name 
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from  t^ie  High  Street  being  here  suddenly  narrowed ; 
but  I  should  rather  think  from  the  port  or  arch  which 
formerly  stood  here.  If  the  last  conjecture  be  well- 
founded,  the  phrase  Nether-bow  Port  (Maitl.  p.  140) 
must  be  tautological. 

BOW,  8.   A  large  rude  instrument  made  of  a  rod 
of  willow  bent  into  the  form  of  the  letter U;  for- 
merly used  for  an  ox-collar,  Aberd. 
Belg.  boei  signifies  a  shackle ;  and  Teut.  bogkel 
numella,  a  yoke  or  collar,  from  boghe  a  bow. 
BOWALAND,  part  pr. 

"  He  bowaland  the  said  gavill  wall  on  bay  th  the  si- 
dis  aboun  as  it  is  vnder."  Aberd.  ^eg.  A.  1 545,  V.  1 9. 
Making  it  to  bulge  ;  Teut.  buyl-en  protuberare  ? 
BOWALL,  s.  Apparently  the  same  with  Boal. 
*'  All  fyir  that  cumis  in  Qis  carried  into]  the  kirk 
to  be  keepit  in  the  botvall  in  the  wall,"  &c.  Aberd. 
Reg.  Cent.  I6. 

BOW'D,  Bow't,  part.  ad;.     Crooked,  S. 
Poor  hav'rel  Will  fell  aff  the  drifl. 
An'  wander'd  thro'  the  bow-kail. 
An'  pow't  for  want  o'  better  shifl, 
A  runt  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bow't  that  night.        Burns,  iii.  126. 
BOWDDUMYS,  s.  pi     Bottoms. 

"  For  the  third  fait  thair  cawdrone  borvddumys  to 
be  dungint  out."   Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  1 6.    "  The  bott 
toms  to  be  driven  out  of  their  cauldrons." 
BOWEN,  s.     A  broad  shallow  dish  made  of 
staves,  for  holding  milk,  Perths. 
To  please  you,  mither,  did  I  milk  the  kye. 
To  please  you,  mak  the  kebbuck,  pour  the  whey. 
To  please  you,  scaud  the  botvens,  ca'  the  kirn. 
Donald  and  Flora,  p.  37.     V.  Boin,  and  Bowie. 
From  the  pron.  of  Loth,  and  Perths.  it  should  ra- 
ther be  written  bowyne.     The  leglin  is  properly  the 
pail  with  one  handle,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  milking  the  cows,  and  in  which  the  milk  is  car- 
ried home.     It  is  afterwards  emptied  into  a  broad- 
bottomed  vessel  which  is  called  a  bofvyne.     In  La- 
narks. also  boin  signifies  a  milk  vat. 
BOWER,  s.     A  bowmaker,  S. ;  bowyevy  E. 

•— '^  And  alss  in — ^behalf  of  the  haill  cowperis, 
glassinwrichtis,  boweris,  sklaitteris,"  &c.    Acts  Cha. 

1.  Ed.  1814,  V.  540. 

"  His  Majesty's  Bower  Alexander  Hay  wan  this 
arrow,  July  MDCLXVII."   Poems,  Royal  Comp.  of 
Archers,  &c.  p.  6I. 
BOWERIQUE,  s.     An  improper  orthography 

of  Bourach  or  Bouricky  q.  v. 

Will  ye  big  me  a  bowerique  in  simmer  of  snaw  ^ 
Remains  of  NithsdaU  Song,  p.  11 9. 

BO  WET,  BowAT,  8.   A  handJanthorn.]  Add  ; 

**  Luk  up,  luk  up,  can  yon  be  booils  too  ?'  and  she 

pointed  to  die,  stams  in  th^  firmament  with  a  jocosity 

that  was  just  a  kittling  to  hear."   Steam  Boat,  p.  264. 

2.  Metaph.  transferred  to  the  moon,  as  supplying 
light  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  Docturo^ 
depredations. 

It  was  probably  on  account  of  the  frequency,  or 
the  success,  of  the  predatory  excursions  of  the  Laird 
of  Macfarlane  under  the  guidance  of  the  queen  of 
night  that  the  moon  was  called  his  bouai, 

'^  The  Highlander  eyed  the  blue  vault,  but  far 
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from  blessing  the  iiseful  light  with  Homer's  or  ra^- 
ther  Pope's  benighted  peasant^  he  muttered  a  Gaelic 
curse  upon  the  unseasonable  splendour  of  M'Far/anc^^ 
btiat  (i.  e.  lanthom.)"     Waverley,  ii.  229- 

A  learned  friend  suggests  Fr.  boete,  written  also 
MUe,  boile,  a  small  box^  as  the  origin.    It  certainly 
has  great  verisimilitude. 
BOWGLE,  s.    A  Wild  ox,  a  buffalo,  S.]    Add; 

*'  Betvgle  or  bugle,  a  bull,  Hants."    Grose. 
BOW-HOUGHS,  s.  pi.   Crooked  lees,  Aberd. 
Bow-hough'*d,  adf.     Bow-legged,  ibid. 
BOWIE,  s.  2.  A  small  tub  for  washing,  S.]  Add ; 
"Ane  stand,  abonft/,"  8cc.  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  15S8,  V.  l6. 

In  the  same  sense,  or  one  nearly  allied,  it  occurs 
in  the  Coll.  of  Inventories,  A.  1542. 

^'  Item,  tuelf  greit  stolppis  ourgilt,  sum  of  the 
samyne  smallar  and  sum  gretar. — Item,  aught  flac- 
Gonis  ourgilt  — Item,  ane  gry t  borne,  ourgilt.^ — Item, 
ane  gryt  watter  pott — Item,  ane  gryt  6owy.— Item, 
ane  1yd  of  bon."  P.  71,  72. 
4.  A  bucket  for  carrying  water,  with  an  iron  or 

wooden  boWy  or  semicircular  handle,  Perths. 

From  the  circumstance  of  its  having  this  bow,  it 
has  been  fancifully  supposed  that  we  are  to  trace  its 
denomination  to  this  source. 
BowiEFa^  s,  1.  The  fill  of  a  small  tub,  S.]  Add; 
2.  The  fill  of  a  broad  shallow  dish ;  properly  one 

for  holding  milk,  S. 

'^  Davie — ^brought  me  a  hale  bowiefu'  milk.  '  Tak 
a  gude  waught,  gudeman,'  quo  he,  ^  and  dinna  be 
discouraged."    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  45. 

*'  Davie's  Pate,'  said  he,  *  mak  that  bowiefu'  o'  cauld 
plovers  change  places  wi'  yon  saut-faut  instantly.' — 
The  new  arrangement  placed  Dickie  fairly  above  the 
salt"     Perils  of  Man,  i.  SO. 
BOWIK,  8.   The  carcase  of  a  beast  "  A  borcik 

of  muttoun,^  the  carcase  of  a  sheep ;  Aberd. 

Reg.  Cent  16.    V.  Boux,  Buik. 
BOW  IN.     To  tak  a  Jbrm  m  a  bomn^  to  take  a 

lease  of  a  farm  in  grass,  with  the  live  stock  on 

it ;  this  still  remaining  the  property  of  the  land- 
holder, or  person  who  lets  it,  Ayrs. 

This  might  signify  ''in  a  state  of  preparation,"  as 
referring  to  the  land  being  under  cultivatipn,  ^d 
stocked ;  Isl.  buin  paratus,  whence  our  bown,  from 
6tt-a  apparare,  Teut  bouwen  arare,  colere  agrum ;  or 
from  Su.G.  bo,  bu,  cattle,  whence  S.  bowe,  the  herd, 
also  a  fold  for  cattle. 

From  the  perfect  identity  of  signification,  bowin  may 
immediately  refer  to  the  legal  term  Steel-bow^,  q.  v. 
BOWIT,  part.  pa. 

That  panefull  progres  I  think  ill  to  tell. 
Sen  thay  At  ^owit  and  bruderit  in  our  band. 
Sege  Edin.  Cartel,  Poems  1 6th  Cettt.  p.  289. 

"  Secured,  enlisted,"  Gl.  It  may  signify,  confined, 
straitened;  as  A.  S.  iogeA/ is  rendered  arctus;  bogekte 
woeg,  arcta  via.  Mat  7*  14.  MS.  ap.  Lye.  It  may, 
however,  be  a  metaph.  use  of  Teut  bowet,  ghe^bowet, 
aedificatus ;  q.  buUt  in  or  incorporated  in  the  same 
hand, 

BOWIT  AND  SCHAFFIT,  provided  with  bows 
-and  arrows. 
*— '^  Hot  all  vthir  yemen  of  the  realme  betuixt  xvj 
&  sexty  yeris  lalbe  sufficiandly  bowi^  &  schqffit,  wiUi 
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suerde,  buklare,  &  knyfe."     Pari.  Ja.  I.  A.  1425,  p. 
10.    In  £d.  1566,  erroneously  schqfHt. 

The  latter  term  is  evidently  formed  from  schqfe, 
1.  e.  a  sheaf  of  arrows. 
To  BOWK,  V.  n.     To  r^tch,  to  puke,  Roxb. 

V.  Box,  Bock. 
Bow-KAiL,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  cabbage,  S. 

Poor  Willie,  with  his  bow-katl  runt. 

Was  brunt  wi'  primsie  Mallie. '  Bums,i\L  129* 

BOWKE,  s.     Bulk.     Hence, 

To  Brek  Bowxe,  to  break  bulk ;  to  sell,  remove, 

or  make  use  of,  any  part  of  a  package,  &c.  of 

goods,     v.  BouK,  Bdik. 
To  BOWL,  V.  a.  and  n.     To  boil,  the  pron.  of 

Fife,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  counties. 
BowLEK,  8.     A  kettle,  q.  a  boiler,  ibid. 

This  approaches  to  the  sound  of  Fr.  bouill-ir,  Hisp. 
buU-ir,  Goth.  buU^a,  id. 
BOWL  of  a  Pint'Stmp.     V.  Boul,  8. 
To  BOWL,  V.  n.     To  crook,  Dumfr. 

Bowland,  Doug.  Virg.,  is  the  part,  pr,  of  this  v. 
V.  DicT. 
BOWLDER-STANE,  8.  The  name  given  to  the 

large  single  stones  found  in  the  earth  by  those 

who  make  roads,  Perths.    V.  Bullet-stane. 
BowLED-LiKE,  a>dj.  Having  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing bowed  or  crooked,  Selkirks. 

*'  I  wad  hae  cried,—'  Get  away  wi'  ye  !  ye  bowled'* 
like  shurf.'"     Hogg's  Brownie,  &c.  ii.  226*. 

Dan.  boeyel  crookedness,  boyelig  flexible. 

BOWLIE,  BooLiE,  adj.     Crooked.]     Add; 

"  That  duck  was  the  first  of  the  kind  we  had  ever 
seen ;  and  many  thought  it  was  of  the  goose  species, 
only  with  short  bowfy  legs."  Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  131. 
BowLiE,  8,     A  designation  given  in  derision  to 

one  who  is  bow-legged,  Dumfr. 
BOWLOCHS,  ^.2?i.  Ragweed,  Seneciojacobaea, 

Wigtonshire. 

From  Gael.  buaghaUan,  id.  Shaw;  bualan.  Dr.  Stew* 
art  of  Luss,  ^p.  Lightfoot,  p.  1132. 
BOWLS,  8.  pi.  A  name  commonly  given  to  the 

game  of  taw,  because  played  with  small  bowh 

made  of  marble,  S. ;  hence  also  called  Marbles. 

BOWBUGIE,  8.     Burgess,  Sec]     Add ; 

A  corrupted  resemblance  of  the  sound  of  Fr.  bour*' 

geois.     Bowrugie  is  used  collectively. 

BOWS,  8.  pi.   The  name  commonly  given  in  for- 
mer times,  in  S.,  to  sugar-tongs,    it  is  suppos- 
ed  to  be  now  obsolete,  existing  only  in  the  re- 
collection of  old  people. 
Denominated,  most  probably,  from  their  bowing  or 

bending  quality. 

BOWS,  8.  pL     To  take  one  throw  the  Bow8f  to 
call  one  to  a  severe  reckoning,  Aberd. 
In  allusion,  perhaps  to  the  punishment  of  the  stocks; 

Teut.  boei^e  compes,  vinculum  pedis. 

BOWS  of  Lint.     V.  Bow,  Boll. 

BOW-SAW,  8.     A  thin  and  very  narrow  saw, 

•  fixed  in  a  frame,  which  is  tightened  by  a  cord 

to  keep  the  saw  from  warping,  used  for  cutting 

figured  work.     It  has  a  semicircular  handle, 

that  the  saw  may  bend  freely,  S. 
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— *'  Axes^  eitch,  drug-saw^  bow-saw"  &c.  Deprc* 
dations  on  the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  52.  V.  Druo*8aw. 

Teut.  boghs'-sagke,  serrula  arcuaria. 
BOWSIE,  adj.     Crooked,  S.]     Add; 
BowsiE,  8.     A  designation  given  in  ridicule  to 

one  who  is  crooked,  Dumir. 
BOWSIE,  ad;.     Large,  bushy.     V.  Bouzy. 
BOWSTAR,  BousTEB,  s.  The  bolster  of  a  bed, 

S.  bowster, 

"  Item  twa  stikkit  mattis  with  ane  bowstar,  with 
ane  stikkit  holland  claith^  and  ane  scheit  of  fustiane." 
Inventories,  A.  1539,  p.  46. 

They  wile  the  bannocks  for  the  weird ; — 

A'  tramp  their  feckfu'  jirkin  fu'. 
To  sleek  aneath  the  bowster, 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  74. 

Bowster,  Aberd.  Reg.  1538. 
BOWSTING,  8.    Apparently  a  pole  to  be  used 

as  a  bow.     V.  Sting. 

"  Valit  p.  e.  picked]  bowstingis,  price  of  the  scoir 
vi  lb.  Scottis  money."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1551,  V.  21. 
BOWT,  «.     "  Bowt  of  worsted,''  Aberd.  Reff. 

as  much  worsted  as  is  wound  upon  a  clew,  while 

the  clew  is  held  in  one  position,  S.    V.  Bout. 
BOWT,  s.     1.  A  bolt,  a  shaft,  &c.]     Add ; 
3.  An  iron  bar. 

"  Item  ane  uthir  battirt  lyand  at  the  hall  end,  mar- 
kit  with  the  armcs  of  Scotland,  montit  on  ane  auld 
stok,  quhelis,  and  axtre ;  the  said  stok  garnesit  with 
over  and  nedder  bandis  of  irne,  and  sex  irne  bowttis" 
Inventories,  A.  1580,  p.  300. 

BOWTING  CLAITH.     V.  Bout-claith. 
To  BOX,  V.  a.     To  wainscot,  to  pannel  walls 

with  wood  ;  as,  "  A'  the  rooms  i'  the  house  are 

box'dr  S. 

Denominated  perhaps  from  the  quadrangular  form 
of  the  pannel 9,  as  if  they  resembled  a  box,  or  from 
the  idea  of  the  walls  being  enclosed. 

BOX-BED,  «.     1.  A  bed,  in  which  the  want  of 
roof,  curtains,  &c.  is  entirely  supplied  by  wood. 
It  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  except  in  front,  where 
two  sliding  panncls  are  used  as  doors,  S. 
"  Their  long  course  ended,  by  Noma  drawing  a- 
side  a  sliding  pannel,  which,  opening  behind  a  wood- 
en, or  box-bed,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  admitted 
them  into  an  ancient,  but  very  mean  apartment" 
The  Pirate,  iii.  249. 

2.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  a  bed  of  another  form, 
resembling  a  scrutoir  or  chest  of  drawers,  in 
which  the  canvass  and  bed-clothes  are  folded  up 
durinff  the  day,  S. ;  called  also  a  bureau-bed. 
This  IS  the  more  common  use  of  the  term. 

BOX-DRAIN,  s,     A  drain  in  which  the  stones 
are  carefully  set  so  that  there  may  be  a  regular 
opening  for  the  water,  Forfars. 
"  From  the  great  abundance  of  flag-stones  in  this 
county,  boX'-drains  are  often  paved  below  to  prevent 
moles  from  choaking  them  with  earth.     They  are 
built  up  with  square  stones  at  the  sides,  and  covered 
with  flags  above."     Agr.  Surv.  Forfars. 
BRA\  adj.     Fine,  &c.     V.  Bbaw. 
BRA,  Bbak,  s.  S.  The  bank  of  a  river,  S.l  Add ; 
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Endlang  the  wattyr  than  yeid  he 
On  athyr  syd  a  gret  quantity. 
And  saw  the  brayis  hey  standand. 
The  wattyr  how  throw  slik  rynnand. 

Barbour,  vi.  77.  MS- 
Bbae-face,  8.     The  front  or  slope  of  a  hill,  S. 

"  If  a  kill  be  built  to  a  brae-face,  or  the  side  of  a 
rock,  it  can  have  but  three  vents."     Maxwell's  SeL 
Trans,  p.  194. 
Bbae-hag,  8.     The  projecting  part  of  the  bank 

of  a  river,  beyond  the  vacancy  which  has  been 

caused  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  generally  hol- 
low underneath,  Roxb. 

V.  Hag,  moss  ground  that  has  been  broken  up. 
Bbae-hauld,  8.     The  hollow  projecting  part  of 

the  bank  of  a  river ;  Roxb. ;  the  same  with 

Bra^'hag;. 

Dan.  hald,  "  a  decline,  a  steepness,  a  declivity," 
Wolff.  Su.G.  haell-a,  Isl.  hall-a,  inclinare.  iMndei 
kaellet,  regiodeclivis  est;  whence E.  heel,  as  "the  ship 
heels,"  navis  procumbit  in  latus.  Alem.  held-en,  hald- 
en,  whence  haldo  praeceps.  Isl.  hall-r  proclivitas;  also 
as  an  adj.  proclivis,  inclinatus. 
Bbae-head,  s.     The  summit  of  a  hill,  S. 

"  All  the  boys  of  Gamock  assembled  at  the  brae^ 
head,  which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Kil- 
marnock road."    Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  282. 
Brae-laibd,  Buaes-laird,  8.     A  proprietor  of 

land  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Grampi- 
ans, S. 

"  In  Mitchell's  Opera,  called  the  Highland  Fair,  a 
Braes  Laird  is  introduced  as  the  natural  and  here- 
ditary enemy  of  a  Highland  chieftain."     Note  from 
Sir  W.  S. 
Brae  man,  8,   One  who  inhabits  the  southern  side 

of  the  Grampian  hills,  S. 

Humanity  strongly  invites  you  to  know 

The  worm- wasted  Braeman's  fate,  laid  in  yon  grave. 

O'er  which  the  tall  ferns  of  the  wilderness  wave. 

Train's  Mountain  Muse,  p.  70. 
Bbaeshot,  8.     1.  A  quantity  of  earth  that  has 

fallen  from  a  steep,  Lanarks. 
S.  A  large  sum  of  money  to  which  one  unexpecU 

edly  becomes  heir;  *'  He's  gotten  an  awfu'  brtie- 

sliot^  Lanarks. 

From  S.  brae  and  shot,  corresponding  with  Teut. 
schot,  ejectamentum,  id  quod  ejicitur.  Ihre  gives  this 
account  of  the  cognate  Su.G.  term  skiut-a,  trudere. 
Notat  id  quod  cum  impetu  prorumpit,  quod  loco  mo- 
tum  est,  et  prominet.  Enn  biargit  skutti  yfer  stein^ 
veggen,  montis  vertex  supra  lapideam  molem  promi- 
nuit.  Isl.  skute,  rupes  prominens. 
Bbae-side,  Beae-syd,  8,     The  declivity  of  a 

hill,  S. 

— "  Ane  company  of  fresch  men  cam  to  renew  the 
battell,  taking  thair  advantage  of  the  brae  syd."  Pitt- 
scottie's  Cron.  p.  105. 
Beaeie,  Brayie,  a^.   Declivous,  having  slopes, 

hilly,  S. 

BRABBLACH,  i.     The  refuse  of  any  thing; 

such  as  of  com,  meat,  &c.  Fife.     Grael.  pra» 

bal^  id. 
BRACE,  8,    A  chimDey-jHece,  S.}    Add; 
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A  dreadfu'  knell  came  on  the  brace. 

The  door  wide  open  flew. 

And  in  the  twinkling  of  an  e'e. 

The  candle  hover'd  blue. 

Train's  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  101. 
2.  A  chimney  made  of  straw  and  clay,  Ettr.  For. 

V.  Bress. 
S.  Windozv-bracCy  that  part  of  a  window  on  which 

the  sash  rests,  S. 
Brace-piece,  s.     The  mantle-piece,  S. 

*'  The  vintner's  half-mutchkin  stoups  glitter  in 
empty  splendour  unrequired  on  the  shelf  below  the 
brazen  sconce  above  the  brace-piece"  Ayrs.  Legat. 
p.  283. 

To  BRACEL,  v.  n.    1.  To  advance  hastily  and 

with  noise,  Ettr.  For, 
2.  To  gallop,  ibid. 

This  cannot  be  viewed  as  more  than  provincially 
different  from  Breessil,  q.  v. 

BR  ACHE.  Suie  qfbrache^  source  of  dissension. 
*'  Ye  see  quhat  abundance  of  luif  nature  hes  wrocht 
in  our  heart  towerdis  yow,  quhairby  we  are  movit  ra- 
ther to  admit  sumthing  that  utheris  perchance  wald 
esteme  to  be  ane  inconvenient,  than  leif  ony  rute  of 
brache,  and  to  set  aside  the  manner  of  treating  accus- 
tumat  amangis  utheris  princes."  Q.  Mary's  Lett,  to 
Elizabeth^  5  Jan.  156l.  Keith's  Hist.  p.  214. 
Fr.  breche,  breach. 

BRACHEN,  Braikin,  s.   The  female  fern,  &c.] 

Dele  Polypodium  filix  fcemina,  and  substitute 

Pteris  aquilina.     Add  ; 

The  Polypodium  filix  mas^  and  P.  filix  foemina,  are 
called  hady -ferns y  and  sometimes  Lady-brakens,  S. 

"  Bracken,  fern."     Ray's  Collect  p.  132. 
Royal  Brackens,  s.  plJ]     Add ; 

The  proper  designation  of  this,  I  am  informed^  is 
also  the  Pteris  aquilina.  It  may  have  been  designed 
aquilina,  because  the  vessels^  in  a  close  section  of  the 
root^  represent  a  spread  ea^le.  By  country  people  it 
is  generally  called  Jemalejern. 

BRACK,  s.  A  stripe  of  uncultivated  ground  be- 
tween two  shots  or  plots  of  land,  Roxb. ;  Baulk 
^non. 

This  is  merely  the  Teut  word  braeck,  which  is  used 
nearly  in  the  same  sense.  Braeck,  braeck-land,  ver- 
vactum^  novale^  incultum  solum ;  Kilian.  He  also 
mentions  braeck  as  signifying  barren,  and  braeck-Ug- 
gen,  to  lie  uncultivated.  This  seems  allied  to  braecke 
defectus^  carentia,  q.  wanting  cultivation,  or  lefl  out 
when  the  rest  is  ploughed :  and  this  again  most  pro« 
bftbly  from  braeck^en  frangere ;  for  what  is  a  defect, 
but  a  want  of  continuation  in  any  body,  an  interrupt' 
tion,  a  break  f 

BRACK,  s.  As  saut  '*3  bracks  i.  e.  as  salt  as  brack; 

used  to  denote  what  is  very  salt,  but  confined  to 

liquids  or  sorbile  food,  Fife,  Clackmannans., 

also  Dumfr. 

It  is  equivalent  to  as  salt  as  lick,  used  elsewhere,  S. 

Although  the  adj\  brackish  is  used  in  E.  I  have  met 
with  no  proof  that  any  s,  occurs  in  that  language. 
The  old  S.  adj\  was  Brak,  q.  v.  The  s.  must  undoubt- 
edly be  traced  to  Isl.  breke,  the  sea.  G.  Andr.  views 
this  as  a  poetical  term ;  deducing  it  from  brek^a  pe« 
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tere,  rogitare,  because  it  is  voracious  and  insatiable. 
If  thus  used  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  I  would  prefer 
the  origin  given  by  Haldorson  of  the  word  in  its  se- 
condary signification ;  Scopulusoccultus  in  fundo  ma- 
ris, a  brak,  i.  e.  crepitus,  stridor,  firagor.  Now  the  sea 
itself  may  with  equal  propriety  receive  this  designa- 
tion, from  the  constant  dasliing  of  its  waves. 
BRACK,  s.  1.  A  quantity  of  snow  or  earth 
shooting  from  a  hill,  Ettr.  For. 

2.  A  flood,  when  the  ice  breaks  in  consequence  of 
a  thaw,  ibid. 

3.  A  sudden  and  heavy  fall  of  rain,  ibid. 
Allied  to  Isl.  brak- a  strepo,  strepito;  or  Teut. 

braecke,  fractura.     In  sense  1.  it  nearly  resembles 
the  common  phrase,  S.  the  break  o*  a  storm,  when 
the  snow  and  ice  begin  to  dissolve. 
To  BRADE,  Braid,  r.  n.     To  move  quickly, 

&c.]     Add ; 

*'  I  breyde,  I  make  a  brayde  to  do  a  thing  sodayn- 
ly ;  Je  mefforce.  I  breyde  out  of  my  slepe ;  Je  tres- 
saulx  hors  de  mon  somme."  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  172,  b. 
To  BRADE,  Braid,  v.n.   1.  To  resemble,  &c.] 

Add; 

Ihre  quotes  a  Sw.  proverb,  in  which  the  term  oc- 
curs, not  unlike  those  of  our  own  country.  In  pro- 
verbio  dicimus,  Braas  katta  paa  koen,  Felis  genus 
suum  refert;  Vo.  Koen:  "  The  cat  proclaims  its 
own  kind."  Isl.  bragd,  lineamenta  faciei,  vultus ; 
Haldorson. 

Shakespear  uses  the  term. 

Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid. 
Marry  "'em  that  will,  I'll  live  and  die  a  maid. 

AWs  Well,  &c.     A.  iv.  Sc.  2. 

In  Steevens's  Notes  ar  reference  is  made  to  O.  E. 
braid,  A.  S.  bred,  fraus,  as  denoting  deceit ;  also  to 
the  phrase,  at  a  brade,  at  a  start,  or  suddenly.  But 
these  terms,  besides  being  used  substantively,  have 
no  relation.  The  sense  seems  much  better  in  an  ear- 
lier edition,  Edin.  1 769.  "  Braid  or  breid.  Bred,  of 
a  breed,  of  a  certain  turn  of  temper  and  conditions 
from  the  breed.  A  Scots  and  north  country  word,"  Gl . 

A.  Bor.  '^  to  breid  or  brade  of;  to  be  like  in  con- 
ditions ;"  Ray's  Collect,  p.  11.  "To  resemble  in  dis- 
position, as  if  of  the  same  brefed ;"  Grose. 
BRAENGEL,  s,     A  confused  crowd,  S. 

"  Will  you  see  how  the're  sparkin'  along  the  side 
o'  that  green  up  with,  an'  siccan  a  braengel  o'  them 
too."     Saint  Patrick,  ii.  9I. 

Most  probably  from  the  same  origin  with  Brangill, 
if  not  the  same  word  used  in  a  general  sense. 
To  BRAG,  V,  a.     To  defy ;  to  do  or  say  any 

thing  in  defiance  of  others,  S.    A  boy,  climb- 
ing a  tree,  or  the  like,  is  said  to  do  it  to  brag 

his  companions. 

Gae  hand  in  hand,  ye'U  brag  high  rank. 

Or  heaps  o'  siller.     Morison's  Poems,  p.  82. 
BRAGGIR,  s.    The  name  given  in  the  island  of 

Lewis  to  the  broad  leaves  of  the  Alga  Marina. 

"  They  continue  to  manure  the  ground  until  the 
tenth  of  June,  if  they  have  plenty  of  Braggir,  i.  e. 
the  broad  leaves  growing  on  the  top  of  the  Alga  Ma-^ 
rina"     Martin's  West.  Isl.  p.  54. 
BRAG  WORT,  Bregwort,  s.]    Define; 
Mead,  a  beverage  made  from  the  refuse  of  honey, 
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boiled  up  with  water,  and  sometimes  with  malt, 

Fife,  Roxb.,  Dumfr. 

^'  Bragmorl,  mead^  a  beverage  made  from  the 
dregs  of  honey;"  GL  Sibb. 

This  is  still  used  at  the  harvest-home  in  Dum- 
fries-shire. 

^'  To  learn  that  the  Scottish  bregtvort,  or  mead,  so 
plentiful  at  a  harvest  supper,  is  the  self-same  drink 
with  which  the  votaries  of  Rimmon  cheered  them- 
selves, may  well  alarm  a  devout  mind>"  &c.  Blackw. 
Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  405. 

To  BRAY,  V.  a.  1.  To  press,  to  squeeze,  Aberd. 
2.  To  push,  to  shove,  ibid. 

This  seems  merely  the  £.  v.  used  with  a  slight 
obliquity. 

Bray,  s.    A  squeeze,  ibid. 
BRAID,  s.     Twist,  or  plaiting. 

"  Memorandum,  gottin  in  the  quenis  kist  quhilk 
come  fra  Striveling,  Ir  a  htill  cofire  within  the  same. 
In  the  fyrst  a  belt  of  crammassy  hemessit  with  gold 
&  braid"    That  is,  braided  gold.    Inventories,  p.  8. 

"  A.  S.  bred^n  plectere,  to  knit,  to  wreath,  plight," 
(i.  e.  plait) ;  Somner.     Braid  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  £. 
BRAID,  *.     "  The  cry  of  a  young  child  when 

new-born.  Craig,  p.  428."  Spottisw.  MS.  Diet. 

BftAlD-BAND,  «.]    Add ; 

To  Faw  Braid-band,  a  phrase  used  of  a  young 

woman  who  submits  to  dalliance  without  any 

opposition,  Roxb. 
BRAIDCAST,  adv.    A  term  applied  to  sowing 

with  the  hand,  as  opposed  to  anll-sowing,  S. 
Braidkes,  8.    Breadth,  S. 

"  First,  ane  litle  claith  of  estate  of  claith  of  gold, 
reinyet  with  reid,  quhilk  hes  hot  thre  bredis  in  braids 
nes,  furnisit  with  thre  single  pandis/'  &c.  Inven- 
tories, A.  1562,  p.  160. 

BRAIDYEANE,  s.     Standing  in  the  Braids 

yeanCy  a  punishment  inflicted  at  Ayr  in  the 

sixteenth  century. 

"  To  be  fynit — and  stand  in  the  braidyeane"  Coun- 
cil-Book B.  of  Ayr. 

Gael,  braighaidain,  a  collar,  from  braghad  the  neck. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  punishment  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  Jugs.    V.  Mowbeiraris. 

BRAIE,  Break,  s.     An  instrument  used  in 

dressing  hemp,  &c  ]     Add ; 
"  When  it  is  dry  enough,  break  it  with  your  breaks, 
and  afterwards  rub  and  scutch  it"     Maxwell's  Sel. 
Trans,  p.  862.     Add  to  etymon ; 

Su.G.  braaka,  id.  from  braaka  frangere,  braaka  lin 
lini  calamos  contundere ;  Ihre.  Braak^a  is  viewed  as 
a  frequentative  from  braeck^a,  id.  Belg.  vlas^braak,\d. 
To  BRAIN,  V,  a.   Not,  as  in  E.,  "  to  dash  out 

the  brains;^  but,  to  hurt,  to  wound,  to  bruise, 

S. ;  synon.  Prauy  S.  B. 

'^  The  foresaid  Mr.  Gordon  being  in  drink,  went 
out  to  a  combat^  and  lost  much  blood ;  and  going  up 
stairs,  he  lost  his  feet,  and  6ratWc{  himself,  where  he 
died,  in  Edinburgh."     Walker's  Peden^  p.  58. 

But  it  is  perhaps  still  more  frequently  used  to  de^ 
note  the  effects  of  a  severe  blow,  although  not  mortaL 
BRAYNE,  Brake,  adj.  Mad,  furious.]   Add; 
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Brain  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Aberd.     It  is 
expl.  "  angry ;"  but  evidently  has  greater  em- 
phasis, as  equivalent  to  furious,  enraged. 
Sanny  soon  saw  the  sutor  slain. 
He  was  his  ain  hawf-brither  ; 
I  wat  right  weel  he  was  fu'  brain. 
And  fu'  could  he  be  ither  ? 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  126. 
Hence,  probably. 

Brain,  s.     Spirit,  mettle.     '^  He  has  a  brain  ;^ 
he  has  a  high  temper,  Loth. 

Brainy,  adf,    1.  Unmanageable,  high-mettled ; 
applied  to  a  horse.  Loth. 

2.  Spirited,  lively  ;  applied  to  man,  S.  O. 

Brayne-wod,  adf.     1.  Mad,  &c.]     Add  ; 

2.  Acting  with  fury,  hurried  on  with  the  greatest 
impetuosity.  South  of  S. 
— '*  Gin  I  can  make  ye  gain  the  half  length  of 

my  chanter  on  thae  brainwude  bairns  on  the  hafl 

and  point"     Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  403. 

To  BRAINGE,  v,  n.     To  drive  forward  preci- 

Jntately,   to  do  any  thing  hurriedly  and  care- 
essly,  Ettr.  For. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Braindge,  accor- 
ding to  the  orthography  of  Bums. 
Brainge,  s.    Confused  haste,  Galloway,  Ayrs. 

— Baith  wi'  a  brainge. 
Sprang,  hap  and  sten,  out  o'er  a  nettle. 
An'  cry'd.  Revenge. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  35. 
To  BRAINYELL,  v.  n.     To  break  forth,  or 
rush  up  or  forward,  with  violence,  Roxb. 
**  Scho  brainyeliyt  up  in  ane  foorye  and  dowU* 
cappyd  me."     Wint.  Ev.  Tales,  ii.  42. 
Brainyell,  8.   The  act  of  rushing  headlong,  or 
of  doing  any  thing  hurriedly  and  without  care, 
Ettr.  For. ;  synon.  with  Brainge^  a.     OnibriTc 
also,  conjoined  with  it,  is  nearly  synon. 
"  I  took  him  [[the  dogl  in  aneath  my  plaid,  for  fear 
o'  some  grit  brainyell  oi  an  outbrik."     Brownie  of 
Bodsbeck,  i.  141. 

The  V.  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  Isl.  term  men- 
tioned under  Brayne,  Brane,  adj.  This  is  bran^a, 
to  be  hurried  on,  or  to  rush  forward  like  a  goat;  or, 
as  defined  by  Haldorson,  audacter  ruere.  Among 
the  ancient  Goths,  a  buck  or  goat  was  called  brana. 
Item  veteribus,  dorcas,  dama ;  G.  Andr.  p*  34.  It 
also  signified  virago,  heroina.  Su.G.  braang'-as,  cum 
labore  perrumpere  velle,  has  great  appearance  of  af« 
finity.  We  may  add  bratig,  tumultus.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  Brainyell  may  be  merely  a  provincial 
pronunciation  of  the  v.  to  Bran^le. 
BRAIRD,*.  The  first  sproutmg  of  grain.]  Add; 
S.  It  is  figuratively  transferred  to  early  animid 
growth  ;  as,  ^^  Tnat  callan  is  a  fine  braird  of  a 
man,^  Clydes. 
Brairdi  E,  adf.  Abounding  with  grain  in  its  first 
appearance,  S.  O. 

Than,  whan  I  met  ye  on  the  brairdie  hill. 
Ye  sta'  my  youthfu'  heart  and  keep  it  still. 
Picken's  Poems,  1 788,  p.  147.   V,  Brxbr. 
BRAIRDS,  *.  ;72.    The  coarsest  sort  of  flax.    V. 
Beeabds. 
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To  BRAISSIL,  17.71.  To  work  hurriedljr,  Roxb. 

V.  Breessil.    Hence, 
To  Work  by  braissils,  to  work  unequally,  mak- 
ing more  exertion  at  one  time  th  an  at  another,  ib. 
BRAITH,  a^\     Violent,  severej     Add; 

A  cognate  term  occurs  as  a  s.  in  O.  E.  "  Brayde, 
or  hastynesse  of  mjnde^  C^^'D  coll6 ;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii. 
F.  21,  b. 

To  Br  AX,  V.  a.     1.  To  break  in  general,  S.  B. 
^   To  Brak  Breads  to  taste  food,  to  eat.     **  He 
wadna  brak  bread;'**  he  would  eat  nothing,  S.  B. 
8.   To  Brak  out,  to  cut  out  any  thing  in  a  rou^h 
way,  before  reducing  it  to  the  form  requirea  ; 
to  block  out,  Aberd. 
Brak,  s*    Breaking  up ;  as,  the  brak  of  a  storm  ; 
.  the  brak  of  a  markety  S.  B.     V.  Brack,  s. 
BRAK,  s.     Perhaps  breach,  q.  breaking  forth. 
Teut.  braecke  ruptura. 

"  Ane  uther  sorte  startis  up  faithles^  every  yeir 
embrayssing  with  great  brak  the  faith  of  the  8tarka«t 
party."  N.  Winyett's  First  Tractat.  Keith's  Hist 
App.  p.  208. 

It  may^  however,  signify  noise,  uproar ;  Tsl.  brak 
crepitus,  stridor,  fragor ;  brak-a  crepere;  insolenter 
se  gerere. 

BRAK-BACK,  Brack-back,  s.    A  designation 
inetaph«  given  to  the  harvest-moon,  from  the  ad- 
ditional labour  she  occasions  to  reapers,  Aberd. 
BRAKE,  8.     A  large  harrow,  &c.]     Add ; 

**  A  pair  of  harrows,  or  brake  for  two  horses,  on 
the  best  construction,  1795,  £2 :28.;  1809,  £^"  Wil- 
son's Renfr.  p.  87* 

BRAKKINS,  s.  pi.   The  remains  of  a  feast ;  as, 
**  Will  ye  cum  and  eat  brakkins  f^  Aberd. 
A.  S.  brecing,  fractio. 
BRALD,  part  pa.  Decked,  dressed,  &c.]  Add ; 
It  has  been  suggested  by  an  intelligent  correspon-* 
dent,  that  this  word  is  probably  from  Sw.  praUa  to 
dress,  pral-a  sig,  to  dress  one's  self,  prald  bedecked, 
bedizened ;  B  and  P  being  often  used  indiscrimi* 
nately  in  all  the  Gothic  languages. 
BRAMLIN,  Brammin,  Brammel-worm,  s.  A 
species  of  speckled  or  striped  worm,  found  in 
very  old  dung-heaps,  especially  where  much 
cheese  has  been  made  on  tbe  farm,  Roxb. ;  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  £.  brcmdlinff, 
BRANCE,  9.    Of  this  word  I  can  find  no  ex« 
planation. 

'*  Johne  Faterson,  meason  in  Auchtermouchtie, 
atrake  throw  new  doores  in  the  leater  meate  roume, 
for  to  be  a  new  brance  on  that  syde  of  the  house,  to* 
wards  the  garden."     Lamont's  Diary,  p.  1 56. 

This  is  probably  an  errat  for  trance  or  passage. 
BR ANCHERS,  s.  pL    Young  crows,  after  leav. 
in^  the  nest,  and  betaking  themselves  to  the 
boughs  or  branches^  Teviotd. 
BRAND,  *.     The  calf  of  the  leg,  Ettr.  For. 

This  is  merely  a  corr.  of  Brawn^  id.  q.  v. 
BRANDED,  Bhaxnit,  adf.   Having  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  &c.j     Add; 
This  term  occurs  also  in  our  Acts  of  Parliament 
**  Ther  wes  robbed  &  away  taken  violently  be  the 
fomamed  persons,— the  number  of  nyntie-four  la- 
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bouring  oxen,  some  bkk,  others  branded^  broun  co- 
loured," &c.     Acts  Cha.  li.  I66l,  VII.  183. 
BRANDER,  a.     A  gridiron.]     Add ; 
9,.  The  grated  iron  placed  over  the  entrance  of  k 

drain  or  comraon  sewer,  Roxb.,  Aberd. 
ToBrander,  t^.a.  To  broil  on  a  gridiron.]  Add; 

'*  But  now,  Janet,  canna  ye  gie  us  something  for 
supper  ?'  '  Ou  ay,  sir,  I'll  brander  the  moor-fowl 
that  John  Heather-blutter  brought  in  this  morning.'* 
Waverley,  iii.  2S6. 

It  is  also  used  as  a  neut.  v. 

*^  Than  for  dinner — ^there's  no  muckle  left  on  the 
spule^bane ;  it  will  brander  though — ^it  will  brander 
very  weel."     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  72. 
Brakder-bannoce,  Brander^d-b ankock,  s.  a 

thick  oat-cake,  baked  on  the  gridiron,  Aberd. 

This  is  also  simply  called  a  bannock^  ibid. 
BRANDERIS,  s.pl 

'*  Item,  in  the  hall  thre  stand  burdis  sett  on  bran- 
deris,  with  thair  furmes,  with  ane  irne  chimnay."  In- 
ventories, A.  1580,  p.  SOI. 

Apparently  frames  of  wood,  for  supporting  the 
stand  burdis  or  tables ;  so  denominated  from  their 
supposed  resemblance  to  a  gridiron; 

BRANDIE,  s.     An  abbreviated  designation  for 

a  brandied  cow,  Roxb. 
BRAND Y-CLEEK,  s.     The  palsy  in  the  W 
in  consequence  of  hard  drinking,  Aberd.     V. 
Cleiks. 
BRANG,  pret.  of  the  v. ,  Brought,  S.  B. 
An'  then  the  dishes  o'  the  demas  green. 
Are  ranked  down  wi'  proper  space  between ; 
While  honest  Jean  brang  forward,  in  a  rap. 
Green  horn  cutties  rattling  in  her  lap. 

Ross's  Helenore,  First  Ed.  p«  112. 

BRANGLANT,  adf.    In  a  branglant  gait^  in 

a  brandishing  manner,  Ayrs. 

Fr.  brandiU'er,  to  glisten,  to  flashy 
ToBRANK,  VM.  1.  To  bridle,  to  restrain.]  Add; 

"  Those  of  the  nobilitie  &  gentrie  again,  whose 
estait  was  maid  up  by  the  spoyll  of  the  church,  they 
feared  also  that  their  estaittes  might  be  branked  iff 
bischops  wer  in  such  authoritie  and  creditt."  Mem. 
of  Dr.  Spottiswood,  p.  74. 

It  may  perhaps  signify  "  curtailed." 
Brankie,  £tdf.     Gaudy  ;  corresponding  with  £• 

pranked  up ;  Peebles,  Fife. 

Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad  ? 
Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  brankie,  O  ? 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  S2.  V.  Brank,  v. 
Brank«N£w,  adf.    Quite  new,  q.  having  the  new 

gloss. 

"  Then  there  was  the  farmer's  ball,  wi'  the  tight 
lads  of  yeomen  with  the  brank  new  blues  and  buck* . 
skins."     St.  Ronan,  i.  56. 

Qu.  if  an  errat  for  Brand-new  ? 
Brankin,  part,  adf.    Making  a  great  shew,  Fife. 

Synon.  with  Brankie. 
Brankit,  pari.  adf.     Vain,  puffed  up,  Aberd. 
The6ranAt/lairdso'Gallowa'.  Song.  V.  Brank,  t^. 

BRANKS,  s.  pl.'\     Give  as  definition,  sense 
2.  An  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  punishment  for 
female  sodds,  or  those  adjudged  guilty  of  defa* 
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mation,  pkced  at  the  doors  of  churches,  Aberd. 

It  is  of  iron,  and  surrounds  the  head,  while  a 

large  triangular  piece  is  put  into  the  mouth. 
After  the  extract  from  Howie,  Add ; 

It  appears  that  the  following  passage  refers  to  the 
same  fact. 

"  He  decerned  her  head  to  be  put  in  the  Branks, 
which  had  a  bit  that  was  put  in  her  mouth,  which 
so  bound  her  tongue  that  she  could  not  speak ;  and 
therewith  to  stand  at  the  Tron,  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people."     Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp. 

The  term  is  also  us^d  in  the  North  of  E.  as  de- 
noting an  instrument  formerly  used  for  punishing 
scolds.  The  description  nearly  corresponds  wim 
that  given  of  The  Wiick^s  Branks. 

'^  The  Scold  wore  an  iron  engine,  called  the  branks, 
in  the  form  of  a  crown  ,•  it  covered  the  head,  but  left 
the  face  exposed ;  and  having  a  tongue  of  iron  which 
went  into  the  mouth, constrained  silence  from  the  most 
violent  brawler."     Hutchinson's  Northumb.  ii.  415, 

"  A  pair  of  branks  is  still  preserved  in  the  town 
court  of  Newcastle."  Brand's  Newc.  ii.  192.  N.  He 
has  given  a  plate  of  this  instrument,  ibid.  p.  47>  N.  2. 

BRANLIE,  s.    The  name  given  to  the  Samlet, 
in  some  parts  of  Fife  ;  elsewhere  called  the  Par, 
Evidently  the  same  with  the  Yorks.  name  Branlin, 
V.  Par. 

This  designation  must  Undoubtedly  be  traced  to 
I  si.  branda,  trutta  minima,  whence  brand^koed,  foetu- 
ra  truttarum.  Branlin  and  branlie  are  merely  dimi- 
nutives from  brand,  which  name  may  have  heen  sug- 
gested by  the  dark-coloured  marks  on  the  sides  of 
this  fish,  or  as  resembling  these  burnt  in  by  a  brand" 
iron.  Thus  Isl.  brand-krossoltr  is  expl.  Virgulis  de- 
cussatim  variegatus,  atro  colore  vel  carbone  decus- 
satim  cinctus ;  Haldorson. 

To  BRASH,  Brasch,  r.  a.  1.  To  assault]  Jdd; 

"  It  was  spocken  that  they  suld  have  brashit  the 
wall  whair  thair  batter  was  made.  Hot  the  pieces 
within  the  town  stellit  in  St.  Geilis  kirk  yard,  and 
vpon  the  kirk  of  field  condempnit  the  ordinance  with- 
out, so  tliat  they  caused  thame  retire  thair  ordinance." 
Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  274. 
2.  It  seems  to  be  occasionally  used  as  equivalent 

to  the  military  phrase,  "  to  make  a  breach  in.*" 

"  Hot  the  bordereris  deceaved  him,  and  caused  his 

captanes  to  deceavehim,  quhilkis  war  all  hanged  when 

he  had  braschcd^nUi  wone  the  hous."  Pitscottie's  Cron. 

p.  S09.     Brushed,  Ed.  1728,  p.  131. 

Fr.  breche,  a  breach. 
S.  To  bruise  and  break  the  bones ;  often  used  by 

angry  persons  in  threatening  children,  Dumfr. 
Brash,  Brasche,  s.     An  assault.]    Add; 

Perhaps  it  was  originally  used  to  denote  an  assault 
made  on  a  defenced  place. 

Thoise  at  the  bak  wall  wes  the  brasche  thay  gaue. 

For  lake  of  lederis  thair  thay  wrocht  in  vane. 

Sege  Edinb.  Castel,  Poems  l6lh  Cent.  p.  292. 
It  is  the  same  word  which  is  written  Bresche,  q.  v. 

BRASH,  s.     A  short  turn  of  work ;  often  ap- 
plied to  churning ;  as,  **Come,  gie's  a  brash  ;^ 
^^  Mony  a  sair  brash  it  cost  them,  afore  the  but- 
ter cam  ;^  Loth. 
Brush  is  familiarly  used  in  E.  in  a  sense  nearly 

iimilar. 
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BRASHLOCH,  s.    A  crop  consisting  of  a  miJil- 
ture  of  oats  and  rye,  or  of  barley  and  rye,  Gal- 
loway ;  synon.  Mashltn^  Meslin. 
"  In  place  of  winter  rye,  the  farmers  of^n  sow  in 

spring  a  mixture  of  rye  and  oats,  provincially  term* 

ed  brashloch."     Agr.  Surv.  Gall.  p.  123* 

Teut.  brass-en  miscere,  commiscere,  br<u  mixtio, 

commixtio.     Hence, 

Bbash-bread,  s.     Bread  made  of  such  a  mix- 
ture, ibid. 

BRASSY,  s.  The  ancient  Wrasse,  Frithof  Forth. 
"  Labrus  Tinea.     Ancient  Wrasse  or  Old  Wife  ; 

Brassy  J*     Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  1 3.  V.  Bressis. 

BRASSIN,  adj.     Brazen.    Aberd.  Reg, 
A.  S.  braesen,  aereus,  aeneus. 

BRAT,  s.     1.  Clothing  in  general.]     Add; 

A  highly  respected  friend  suggests,  that  in  his  opi- 
nion the  term  primarily  signifies  a  coarse  apron.     I 

hesitate,  however  ;  as  I  find  that  Gael,  brat,  like  A.  S- 

bratt,  signifies  ''  a  cloke,  mantle,  veil,  or  covering  ;** 

Shaw. 

Insert,  as  sense 

4.  A  bib,  or  pin-afore,  S.  B. 

Preceding  the  words,  "  Brat,  a  cover,  or  scarf,** 

8zc.  Insert, 

6.  The  clotted  cover  of  porridge  or  of  flummery,  S. 
Add  to  etymon ; 
C.  B.  brat ;  "  a  clout,  piece,  or  rag ;"  Owen. 

BRATCHART,^.  Expl.  "silly  stripling.^]  Add; 
This  is  also  pron.  bratchet,  and  expl. 

1.  A  little  mischievous  boy  or  girl,  Teviotd. 

"  Bratchet,  an  untoward  child.  North.'*    Grose. 

2.  A  silly  person,  Ettr.  For. ;  and  viewed  as  a  di- 
min.  from  Brat 

3.  A  true  lover ;  as  "  She  has  seven  wooers  and 
a  bratchet ;""  ibid. 

In  this  sense  it  seems  to  refer  to  the  fidelity  of  a 
dog  who  constantly  follows  its  master. 
BRATCHEL,  s.    The  husks  of  flax  set  on  fire, 

Highl.  of  S. 
— "  Norman  suddenly  remembered  a  heap  of  husks 
which  he  carefully  collected  during  the  preceding 
week,  while  the  young  women  were  skutching  their 
flax. — The  heap  was  soon  formed,  and  Norman- 
carried  the  brand,  and  set  fire  to  the  BratcheW 

— '*  She  could  not  help  expressing  her  unfeigned 
pity  for  the  Lowlanders,  whom,  what  are  called  flax- 
mills  and  fulling-mills,  precluded  from  all  the  social 
delights  of  beating  and  skutching,  the  blaze  of&Brat" 
chel,  and  above  all>  the  superlative  joys  of  a  waulk- 
ing."     Clan-Albin,  i.  75,  77« 

Apparently  q.  bracksel,  from  Teut  braeck^en,  to 
scutch  flax.   S.  braik,  brack,  the  instrument  used  for 
this  purpose. 
To  BRATTYL,  Brattle,  v.  n.     1.  To  make 

a  clashing  or  clattering  noise,  S.]     Add  ; 
8.  To  run  tumultuously,  S. 

A  brattUn  hand  unhappily 

Drave  by  him  wi'  a  binner. 
And  heels*o'er-goudte  coupit  he^-« 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet*  p.  127- 

4.  To  make  a  confused  and  harsh  noise,  Dumft*. 

But,  a'  this  while,  wi'  mony  a  dunner, 
Auld  guns  were  brattling  idflike  thunner. 
I  Majfne's  Siller  Gun,  p.  45. 
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Addioetyman; 

IsL  bratt,  cito,  celeriter,  may  be  viewed  as  a  cog« 
nate  terra. 

BRAVE,  adj.  Handsome ;  bravest,  handsomest, 
now  pron.  brawesty  S. 

*^  A  son  was  born  to  him  called  Absalom^  who  was 
the  bravest  man  perhaps  in  the  world ; — ^he  was  a 
man  of  the  greatest  perfection  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  unto  the  sole  of  his  foot."  Dickson's  Sermons, 
p.  109.  Society  Contendings.  V.  Braw. 
BRA VERIE,  s.  1.  Shew,  appearance  of  splen- 
dour, S. 

'^  Did  not  I  say — that  the  braw  bridal  would  be 
followed  by  as  braw  a  funeral  ?'  '  I  think/  answer- 
ed Dame  Winnie,  *  there's  little  bravery  at  it,  neither 
meat  nor  drink,  and  just  a  wheen  silver  tippences  to 
the  poor  folk."  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  iii.  1  ]  3. 
2.  Fine  clothes,  shewy  dress,  S. 

Fr.  braverUy  ^'  gorgeousnesse,  or  costlinesse  in  ap- 
parell ;"  Cotgr.  This  is  also  O.  E.,  being  used  by 
Spenser. 

S.  Metaph.  applied  to  fine  diction,  or  ornate  lan- 
guage. 

"  In  the  present  cause,  we  must  not  be  pleased  or 
put  off  with  the  buskry  or  bravery  of  language,"— 
'^  Clothed  and  adorned  with  the  busk  and  bravery  of 
beautiful  and  big  words."— M'Ward's  Contendings, 
p.  324,  S56. 

BRAVITY,  s.    Used  as  denoting  courage,  bra- 
very. 

"  Let  us  put  on  courage  in  thir  sad  times ;  brave 
times  for  the  chosen  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  to  shew 
their  courage  into  ;— offering  brave  opportunities  for 
shewing  forth  the  bravity  of  spirit  in  suffering."  Ja. 
Wei  wood's  Letter,  Walker's  Remark.  Pass.  p.  23. 

Perhaps  from  O.  Fr.  bravet/;  C'est  dit  pour  avoir 
de  beaux  habits ;  Roquefort.  He  derives  it  from  L.  B. 
6ravi-um,  as  would  seem  in  the  sense  of  praestantia, 
excellentia. 

BRAVOORA,  *.    Such  a  degree  of  irritation  or 
fury,  in  man  or  beast,  as  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  madness.     It  is  said  of  a  brute  animal, 
when  ferocious,  "  He's  in  his  bravooras^  Ayrs. 
'*  Thae — critics  get  up  wi' — sic  youfat  bravooras 
—as  wud  gar  ane  that's  no  frequant  wi'  them  trow 
they  ettlit  to  mak  a  bokeek  o'  'im."  £din.  Mag.  Apr. 
1821,  p.  351. 

Merely  the  Spanish  word  Bravura  applied  as  expl. 
by  Cormon,  Ferocity  d'un  animal. 

BRAW,  Bra\  ad;.  1.  Fine,  gaily  dressed,  S.] 
Add  as  sense 

5.  Very  good,  surpassing  in  whatever  respect,  S. 
"  Mr.  Christopher  Parkinson,  the  recorder  of  Bar- 

▼ick,  ane  man  grave  and  reverend,  maid  ane  braw 
speech  to  his  majestic,  acknawledging  him  thair  sole 
«nd  soveraine  lord,"  &c.  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  584. 
JBrave,  Edit  1728. 

6.  Stout,  able-bodied,  fit  for  warfare,  S.  In  this 
sense  it  is  often  used  in  reference  to  soldiers,  as 
synon.  with  S.  pretty. 

'•  He  said  that  Call  um  Beg,— and  your  honour,  were 
killed  that  same  night  in  the  tuilzie,  and  mony  mae 
hra*  men."  Waverley,  iii.  218.  V.  Pretty,  sense  4, 
7-  Often  used  intensively,  someUtees  as  a  superla* 
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tive,  when  joined  by  the  copula  to  another  word,* 
whether  ad;,  or  adv, ;  as,  braw  and  aJble^  abun- 
dantly able  for  any  work  or  undertaking;  braw 
and  weely  in  good  nealth ;  braw  and  soo?if  in  full 
time,  &c.  &c. 

Bydby,  neist  day,  when  noon  comes  on,  appears. 
And  Lindy,  what  he  could,  his  courage  cheers ; 
Look'd  brarv  and  canty,  whan  she  came  in  by. 
And  says.  Twice  welcome,  Bydby,  here  the  day, 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  52. 
Here  it  is  equivalent  to  "  very  cheerful."     It  is 
stronger  than  gey,  gay.  For,  gay  and  canty  signifies  no 
more  than  "  moderately,"  or  "  indifferently  cheerful.** 
Add  to  etymon ; 

Su.G.  brafsjiii  bra  are  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
valdd.  Braflange,  valde  diu. 
Brawlins,  adv.  Bravely,  quite  well,  Kinross. ; 
formed  like  Backli?iSy  Sidelin^y  &c.  BrawUeSy 
id.  Ang. 
ToBR  A  vVL,  v.n.  To  gallop, Moray.  V.Breel, v. 
Braw-wabld,  ad;.     Showy,  gaudy. 

"  True,  true,  my  lord,"  said  Crawford ; — "  but  if 

I  were  at  the  head  of  threescore  and  ten  of  my  brave 

fellows,  instead  of  being  loaded  with  more  than  the 

like  number  of  years,  I  would  try  whether  I  would 

have  some  reason  out  of  tliese  fine  gallants,  with  their 

golden  chains  and  looped-up  bonnets,  with  braw-warld 

dyes  and  devices  on  them."     Q.  Durward,  iii.  IO6. 

BRAWN,  Braun,  s.    The  calf  of  the  leg ;  Gl. 

Surv.  Nairn.  This  sense  is  common  in  S. ;  and 

differs  from  that  in  which  the  term  is  used  in 

£.,  as  denoting  ^'  the  fleshy  or  musculous  parts 

of  the  body''  in  general. 

Yit,  thocht  thy  braunuhe lyk  twa  barrow  trammis 
Defend  th6,  man 

Lyndsay's  Works,  Chalm.  Ed.  ii.  1 93. 
Herd  gives  a  different  orthography.     ''  Brands," 
he  says,  "  calves  of  the  legs;"  Gl.    This  is  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Teviotd. 

Teut.  braume,  sura,  seems  tlie  radicalword. 
BRAWN,  s.  A  male  swine;  synon.  with  E.  boar; 
Roxb.     "  Brawn,  a  boar,  Cumb."     Grose. 
As  our  forefathers  called  the  boar  bare,  and  the 
vulgar  in  modern  times  denominate  the  bear  boar  ; 
one  might  almost  suppose  that  the  term  brawn,  as 
thus  applied,  had  been  borrowed  by  a  slight  transpo- 
sition from  the  Danes.  For  Isl.  biamand  beorn,  Su.G. 
and  Dan.  bioem,  denote  a  bear. 
BRAWNY,  Brauny,  s.  A  cow,  ox,  or  bull,  that 
has  its  skin  variegated  with  black  and  brown 
streaks ;  also  brawnit,  id.  Galloway. 
He  views  the  warsle,  laughing  wi'  himsel 
At  seeing  auld  Brawny  glo  wr,  and  shake  his  nools. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  45. 
Now  brawny  aft  wad  leave  the  craft. 

An*  wander  by  hersel'. 
Cropping  the  blade  upo'  the  stream. 

To  where  she  lov'd  sae  well.     Ibid.  p.  49. 
Germ,  braun,  brown.     Braun  in  compounds  de- 
notes a  blackish  colour;  Wachter.  Braun-rot,  rubrum 
nigricans.     V.  Branded,  Brannit. 
BRAXY,  Braxes,  BRAcjts,  s.    A  disease  in 
sheep.]     Add; 
The  term  braxii  is  alio  used. 
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— ^'  On  the  accidents  and  disorders  to  which  sheep 
are  liable^  and  particularly  to  those  destructive  dis- 
eases, — called  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, — hj  the 
name  of  hraxy,  or  hraxit,  or  the  sickness^"  &c.  Prize 
Ess.  Highl.  Soc.  Scot.  iii.  340. 

Braxil  might  seem  to  be  corr.  from  A.  S.  braecseoc, 
one  subject  to  epilepsy^  as  if  it  had  been  primarily 
applied  to  the  Staggers. 
Braxy,  adj.    Of  or  belonging  to  sheep  that  have 

died  of  disease,  S. 

"  The  consequences  of  the  consultation  were  not  of 
the  choicest  description^  consisting  of  braxi/  mutton^ 
raw  potatoes,  wet  bannocks,"  Sec.    Marriage,  ii.  86. 

Defined,  in  a  note,  "  Sheep  that  have  died  a  natu- 
re death,  and  been  salted."  But,  although  the  term 
may  be  applied  to  mutton  of  this  description  that  has 
been  hung,  it  more  usually  denotes  what  is  dressed 
immediately  afler  being  brought  home. 

It  is  said,  perhaps  partly  as  a  jest,  that  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  braxi^  is  eaten,  the  rule  of  judging  whe- 
ther the  sheep  found  dead  is  fit  to  be  used  as  food, 
is  to  try  whether  it  will  "  stand  three  shakes." 
Dry  Braxie,  a  disease  of  sheep,  S.  A. 

"  Inflammation  of  the  bowels  ip£  sheep,] — com- 
monly called  dri/  braxy'*     Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  SQS. 
Dumb  Braxy,  the  dysentery  in  sheep. 

"  The  dumb  braxy, — is  distinguished  from  sickness, 
by  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  it  appears,  and  by 
dysentery  in  its  common  form  of  a  bloody  flux."  Ess. 
Highl.  Soc  iii.  41 6. 
Watery  Braxy,  S.  A. 

"  Watery  braxy  consists  in  the  bladder  being  over- 
distended  with  urine,  which  raises  violent  inflamma- 
tion in  that  organ,  and  produces  an  incapacity  to  dis- 
charge the  urine  that  is  accumulated."  Agr.  Surv. 
Peeb.  p.  399. 
BREACH,  s.  The  broken  water  on  the  sea-coast, 

by  which  sailors  know  their  approach  to  land  in 

a  dark  night,  Moray;  supposed  to  be  the  same 

with  Landririst^ 
BR£  AD,  s.    A  roll  or  loaf.     V.  Breid.   . 
*  BREAD.     To  be  in  had  breadj  to  be  in  a  di- 
lemma, or  in  an  evil  taking,  S. 

It  seems  to  have  been  originally  restricted  to  short 
allowance. 
Bkeadberry,  s.     Pap,  S.]     Jdd ; 

Berry  had  been  used  in  the  same  sense. 

— *^  Where  before  a  peevish  nurse  would  been  seen 
tripping  up  stares  and  down  stares  with  a  posset  or 
berry  for  the  laird  or  lady,  you  shall  now  see  sturdy 
Jack^men  groaning  with  the  weight  of  surloins  of 
beef,  and  chargers  leadened  with  capons  and  wilde* 
foul."  Mercur.  Caled.  Jan.  l66l,  p.  8. 
Br£ ad-meal,  s.  The  flour  of  pease  and  barley ; 

because  commonly  used  for  making  bread,  Roxb. 
«— The  bread-meal  is  sold  at  five  shillings  a  stone. 
An'  the  oat-meal  at  six  an'  some  more. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p,  lOS. 

In  Clydes.  the  term  denotes  meal  made  of  barley; 
from  its  being,  as  would  seem,  much  used  for  bread. 
V.  White-meal. 
Bread-mobking,  8.  A  piece  of  fireod given  to  the 

ploughman  when  he  goes  to  bis  laoour  in  the 

mominfff  Roxb. 
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Bread-spaad,  s-  a  sort  of  spattle,  made  of  iron, 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  spade,  used  for  turn- 
ing, or  otherwise  moving,  bread  on  the  girdky 

BREADLINGIS,  adv. 

— "  He  escaped  their  furie,  and  slraik  aneof  them 
breadlingis  with  his  sword  to  the  eird,  wha  cryed 
that  he  wald  be  tane."     Bannatyne's  Jbum.  p.  173. 

That  is,  with  the  broad  or  flat  side  of  his  two- 
handed  sword.     V.  Braid. 
BREAD  SWORD,  a  broad  sword,  S. 

"  That  the  horsemen  be  airmed  withpistoUis,  bread 
iwordwandsteill  capes."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  vi.4S. 

BREADWINNER,  s.    1.  One  who  by  industry 

tdns  bread  for  others,  S. 

"  We  were  saddled  with  his  family,  which  was  the 
first  taste  and  preeing  of  what  war  is  when  it  comes 
into  our  hearths,  and  among  the  breadwinners."  Ann. 
of  the  Par.  p.  162. 
2.  Any  instrument  of  a  profession,  by  the  use  of 

which  one  earns  a  sustenance. 

*'  A  small  ail  is  a  great  evil  to  an  aged  woman,  who 
has  but  the  distaff  for  her  bread-winner*'  Ibid.  p.  1 74. 

''  I'se  gang  hame, — and  then  get  my  bread-winner, 
and  awa'  to  your  folk,  and  see  if  they  hae  better 
lugs  than  their  masters."     Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
ii.  ^55.     This  refers  to  the  fiddle. 
BREAK,  s.     The  act  of  breaking,  a  breach. 

"  Our  reformed  churches  agreeing  soundly  in  all 
the  substantiall  points  of  faith,  &  without  break  of 
communion,  yet,  heerein,  for  the  matter  of  goveme- 
ment,  have  taken  libertie,  diverslie  as  seemed  best  to 
each,  to  rule  either  by  Bishops,  or  common  counsel 
of  Elders."  Forbes's  Defence,  p.  5. 
BREAK,  Brakk,  9.    A  furrow  in  ploughing,  S. 

*'  The  field  which  is  designed  for  bear  gets  two 
furrows ;  the  one  a  break,  the  other  clean."     Surv. 
Banffs.  App.  p.  37- 
Break-fur,  Break-furrowing,  a.    Ploughing 

in  a  rough  way,  Banffs. 

*'  Another  use  of  breakfur,  at  this  time,  is  to  cover 
the  stubble  with  a  light  earth."    Surv.  Banffs.  p.  38. 

"  Dry  and  late  break-furrowing  have  quite  contrary 
effects."     Ibid. 

**  In  the  autumn,  brakefurrowins,  or  ribbing, — ^is 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  clean  ploughing."    Ibid, 
p.  146. 
To  BREAK  fw,  v.  «.    To  go  twice  over  ground 

with  the  harrow,  the  first  time  that  this  instru- 
ment is  applied,  Fife. 

Teut.  braecken  den  acker,  proscindere  agrum. 

BREAK,  Break-harrow,  *.  A  large  harrow,  S. 

"  Then  harrow  again  with  a  break-harrow,  or  lar- 
ger harrow  than  ordinary,  and  spare  not"  Maxwell's 
Sel.  Trans,  p.  249-     V.  Brake. 
BREAK,  8.    An  instrument  for  taking  the  rind 

off  Hax,  S. ;  brake,  E.     V.  Br aik. 

BREAK,  8.  A  division  of  land  in  a  farm,  S.  j  Add; 
"  They  shall  dung  no  part  of  their  former  crofling> 
till  these  four  new  breaks  are  brought  in. — Let  them 
give  ten  or  twelve  bolls  of  lime  to  each  acre  of  their 
oat-leave  break.'*  Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  216. 
To  BREAK,  V.  n.     Used  to  denote  the  suddea 
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bourse  which  an  animal  takes,  in  fleeing  from  its 
pursuers. 

— "  Therefore  ye  see  in  him  that  hopes,  as  the  hart 
hreakes  vpward,  so  will  the  eye  looke  vpward,  the 
hand,  the  head  will  be  raised  vpward."    Rollock  on 
1.  Thes.  p.  45.   V.  Et)rmon  of  tiie  following  word. 
BRE  Aa,  s,    a  considerable  number  of  people, 
a  crowd ;  as  a  break  qfJbUcy  Fife. 
This  has  been  viewed  as  a  metaph.  use  of  Break,  a 
division  of  land,  q.  *'  as  many  as  would  cover  a  break 
of  land."    But  it  is  more  probably  the  same  with  Isl. 
brak,  strepitus,  tumultus,  turba ;  from  hrah<i  stre- 
pere,  tumultuari ;  G.  Andr.  p.  34. 
To  BREAK,  V,  a.     To  Break  a  BoiUe^  to  open 
a  full  bottle ;  especially  when  it  is  meant  only  to 
take  out  part  of  its  contents,  S.    Hence,  a  Bro* 
ken  Bottle^  one  out  of  which  part  of  its  contents 
has  already  been  taken,  S. 
To  BREAK  ujp^  v,  a.    To  open  an  ecclesiastical 
convention  with  a  sermon. 
"  The  assembly  sate  do'wn  the  twenty-first  of  No- 
vember 1638,  and  old  Mr.  John  Bell,  minister  of  the 
town,  did  break  up  the  assembly."  Guth.  Mem.  p.  47. 
BREAKINGBREADon  Wi^BRIDE'sHEAD, 
a  custom  generally  prevalent  in  S. 
When  a  bride  is  conducted  home  to  the  bride- 
groom's house,  before  she  is  allowed  to  enter  it,  or 
at  the  very  threshold,  a  cake  is  brc^en  on  her  head ; 
the  fragments  of  which  all  the  young  people  are  eager 
to  gather;  it  being  used  as  dreaming  bread.  This  being 
laid  under  the  pillow  of  each  person  who  gets  a  share 
of  it,  it  is  pretended  that  it  has  the  virtue  of  produc- 
ing pleasant  dreams  in  regard  to  one's  sweetheart. 

'I  The  bride  now  Stopped  short  on  the  threshold, 
while  the  old  man  broke  a  triangular  cake  of  short- 
bread  over  her  head,  the  pieces  of  which  he  threw  out 
among  the  young  people.  These  scrambled  for  them 
with  great  violence  and  earnestness.  '  Now,'  conti- 
nued she,  '  ye  maun  lay  this  aneath  your  head,  sir, 
when  ye  gang  to  your  bed,  and  ye'll  dream  about  the 
woman  ye  are  to  get  for  your  wife."  £din.  Mag.  May 
1817,  p.  146,  147. 

The  use  of  bread  on  this  jojrful  occasion  seems 
to  have  been  very  ancient.  The  Romans  had  a  rite, 
which  although  somewhat  different  in  form,  had  pro- 
bably the  same  design.  Their  most  solemn  form  of 
contracting  marriage  was  called  cow/arro/ib.  The  par- 
ties were  joined  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  Flatnen 
DiaUs,  by  the  use  of  a  set  form  of  words,  and  by  par- 
taking together  of  a  cake,  made  of  flour,  water,  and 
salt,  called  Far.  It  was  necessary  that  this  should  be 
done  in  the  presence  of  at  least  ten  witnesses ;  and 
that  the  cake  should  have  been  offered,  with  a  sheep, 
in  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  According  to  Dionysius,  in 
Bomulo,  this  rite  was  used  because  husband  and  wife 
are  sustained  by  the  same  bread.  This  was  also  view- 
ed  as  a  symbol  that  the  wife  became  partner  of  all  the 
substance  of  her  husband,  and  had  a  community  with 
him  in  the  sacred  rites ;  in  consequence  of  which,  if 
to  died  intestate,  and  without  children,  she  inherited 
all  his  property  as  if  she  had  been  his  daughter. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  whether  the  act 
of  breaking  the  cake  on  the  head  of  the  bride  has  any 
reference  to  the  ancient  sacrificial  rite  of  pladng  the 

ffiMi  ^o/lf a  on  the  head  of  the  victim. 
Vol.  I.  187 
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Among  the  Greeks,  "  when  the  bridegroom  enter«- 
ed  the  house  with  his  bride,  it  was  customary  to  pour 
upon  their  heads  figs,  and  divers  other  sorts  of  fruits, 
as  an  omen  ortheir  future  plenty."  Aristoph.  Scho- 
liast in  Plutum.     V.  Potter,  ii.  287. 

The  Macedonians  entered  into  the  marriage  cove- 
nant by  dividing  a  piece  of  bread  with  a  sword,  and 
jointly  eatingof  it  Alexander  the  Great,  when  charm- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  a  Sa- 
.  trap,  ordered  bread  to  be  brought ;  and  having  di- 
vided it  with  his  sword,  partook  of  it  with  her,  as  a 
symbol  of  his  taking  her  to  wife.     Q.  Curt  lib.  8. 

Among  some  of  the  ancient  German  nations,  as  wdl 
as  the  Samogitians  and  Lithuanians,  a  custom  was  ob- 
served still  more  nearly  resembling  ours.  The  bride, 
being  brought  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  waa  cover- 
ed with  a  veil,  and  being  led  to  all  the  doors  of  the 
house,  which  she  was  required  to  strike  with  her  right 
foot,  at  each  door  she  was  sprinkled  with  wheat,  flour, 
oats,  barley,  peas,  beans,  and  poppy.  For  a  person 
followed  her,  carrying  all  these  in  a  sack,  who  having 
scattered  them  around  her,  said;  «None  of  these  shall 
be  wanting  to  the  bride,  if  she  attend  to  the  duties  of 
religion,  and  exercise  that  domestic  diligence  which 
becomes  her."  Meletius,  de  Relig.  et  Ceeremoniis  Vet 
Borussorum,  ap.  Stuck.  Antiq.  Convivial  p.  109.  At 
Zurich  in  Switzerland,  after  the  bride  is  brought 
home,  iM-ead  is  thrown  out  of  the  house,  for  which 
the  young  people  scramble.   Ibid.,  also  p.  17a. 

BREARD,  «.   The  first  appearance  of  grain.   V- 

•  BREAST,  s.  To  make  a  clean  breast  qf.  V 
Clean.  •^^ 

To  BREAST,  v.  a.  To  mount  a  horse  by  apply, 
mg  a  person's  breast  to  the  back  of  the  horse  m 
order  to  get  on,  S.  * 

BREAST.     In  a  breast^  abreast,  S.  B. 

As  the're  tiius  tiirang,  tiie  genties  cam!e  in  view, 
A  i»  a  breast  upon  a  bonny  brow. 

Boss's  Helenore.  d  Q6 
BREAST.BORE,  ^.   An  instrument  for  borin& 
Clydes.     V.  Bobal.  ^ 

BREAST.PEAT,  s.  A  peat  formed  by  the 
spadebemgpushed  into  the  earth  horizontally  S 
"A  perpendicular  face  of  the  moss  [is]  laid  bare 
from  whidi  the  digger,  standing  on  the  level  of  the 
bottom,  digs  Ae  peat,  by  driving  in  the  spade  hori- 
aontally  with  his  arms;  this  peat  is  designed  breast, 
peat:'    Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  208?  ^     ^^ 

♦BREATH,*.  1. Opinion,  sentiments;  .ondency 
of  thought,  S.  For  it  seems  often  merely  to  re- 
spect a  partial  expression  of  one's  mind.     «*  I 
wad  fain  hear  his  breath  about  this  business.'' 
As  A.  S.  braeth  signifies  spiritus,  the  E.  word  is 

here  used  like  Ft.  esprU,  for  «  mind,  tiiought,  opi. 

mon ;  disposition,  incbnation."  ^ 

2.  In  a  breath,  in  a  moment,  S. 

BRECHAME    *.      The  collar  of  a  working 
horse,  S.]     Jdd;  * 

"  Item,  certane  auld  breckoma  and  hemes  of  the 
Frenche  faaoun."    Inventories,  A.  1566,  p.  171. 
BRECKSHAW,  Beeakshhach,  s.    A  name 
given  to  the  dysentery  in -sheep.  Loth.,  Roxb. 
Dysentery,  or  Braxy,  Brecttham,  &a.  Mr.  Beat. 
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tie^^Breakskuach,  at  Clings  Mr.  J.  Hog^."    Esiays 
Hitfhl.  Soc  iii.  411. 

Breicham  is  alto  given  me  as  the  name  of  intenud 
inflammation  in  sheep,  ending  in  sphacelation."  Peeb., 
Roxb. 

Breakshuach  comes  nearest  to  the  A.  S.  term  braec^ 
M$oc*   V.  Braxy.    This  term,  as  is  observed,  £ss«  ul 
lup.  p.  412.  '*  by  many  is  used  to  denote  a  very  dif- 
ferent disease,  die  Sickness" 
BRED,  8.     1.  A  board, -a  plank,  Dumfr. 
2.  The  lid  or  covering  of  a  pot  or  pan,  Roxb. ; 
A.  S.  bredj  tabula;  Germ,  brei^  a  boiurd,  a  plank. 
PoT*Ba£i>,  s.     The  wooden  lid  of  a  pot,  ibid. 
Ass-BftED,  s.     A  wooden  box  with  handles,  for 

carrying  out  ashes,  ibid. 
To  BREEGHLE,  v.  n.  1.  A  term  expressive  of 
the  waddling  and  bustling  motion  of  a  person  of 
small  stature ;  as,  IIe*$  breeghlin  awa,  Fife. 
2.  Applied  also  to  the  mode  in  which  a  person  of 
thiS  description  does  any  kind  of  work ;  to  fid- 
dle, to  make  little  progress  notwithstanding 
much  bustling ;  ibid. 

Allied  perhaps  to  IsL  hroch^ur  succuisatim  curro^ 
more  equi  desultoris;  brock  talis  cursus,  ftroc^nrequus 
desultorius.  Smnitur  etiam  quasi  bruto  actu.  G. 
Andr.  p.  37*  Su.G.  braaka,  to  break,  is  used  metaph. 
to  denote  any  troublesome  wcMrk.  Dicitur  de  molesto 
quovis  labore.  Braaka  med  en.  ting,  cum  re  aliqua  con« 
flictari.  Ilure  refers  to  A.  S.  brocUi  miseriae,  broc  la^ 
bor,  as  synon. 

Baekghlin,  Brbchlin,  8.     Motion  conveying 
the  idea  of  considerable  exertion,  but  little  pro- 
cress,  Fife. 
BREEE,  Bbeix,  «.  One  leg  of  a  pair  of  breeches, 
S.]    Add; 

Dr.  Macpherson  contends  that  Braccae  '*  was  un- 
doubtedly a  Celtic"  word,  *^  signifying  a  party-co- 
loured garment.**  Dissert,  x.  p.  115.  He  afterwards 
says;  **  Every  Highlander  in  Britain  knows  that  the 
Bracca  was  an  upper  garment  of  divers  colours. 
The  very  word  is  to  this  day  preserved  in  the  Gaelic 
language,  with  the  addition  of  only  a  single  letter 
{Br ocean,  p.  115];  and,  in  the  same  language,  any 
thing  that  is  pai^-coloured  is  constantly  distinguish- 
ed by  the  epithet  Breac.**     Dias.  xii.  p.  151. 

But  according  to  his  own  acknowledgment,  the 
name  depended  on  the  colour.  For  he  says,  ''  If  the 
Sagum  [Celt,  saic,  the  name  of  their  original  garb,]] 
was  of  one  colour,  it  was  called,  in  tJie  language  of  the 
country,  PUdde;  if  party-coloured  or  streaked  with 
different  dyes,  it  was  called  Breaocan,"  Ibid.  p. 
1 50. 

I  am,  tlierefore,  much  disposed  to  admit  the  rea- 
soning of  Dr.  Ledwich.  "  As  the  braccae  or  trowsers 
were  sometimes  coloured, — and  sometimes  not,  it  is 
-~more  likely  they  were  denominated  rather  from 
their  shape  and  figure  than  from  their  colour,  which 
was  accidental.  Hence  the  name  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  Teutonic  5roecA:,  which  was  Latinized -Brac- 
ca, and  alluded  to  the  rupture  or  division  of  the  body 
at  the  thighs,  and  such  is  the  cminion  of  the  best  cri- 
tics."    Antiq.  of  Ireland,  p.  208. 

He  here  quotes  Casaubon,  Salmasius,  Braunius, 
and  Sperling.    Juniud,  in  like  manner,  deduces  the 
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term  fixwi  brech-en  frangere,  assigning  die  same  rea- 
son for  the  et3rmon.  Wachter  derives  Germ,  bruch, 
breeches,  from  the  same  verb,  as  signifying  scindere, 
secare.  G.  Andr.  renders  Isl.  brekan,  apes  {f,  tapes^ 
lectistemii  discolor  contexta;  p.  35.  V.  Errat  Ve- 
relius  says  that  bracca,  (for  this  is  the  form  in  which 
he  exhibits  the  Isl.  word  for  breeches)  is  the  origin 
of  the  Lat.  designation. 

To  Breek,  v.  n.  A  term  used  by  females,  when 
on  a  rainy  day,  in  shearing,  they  tuck  up  their 
petticoats  to  tneir  knees,  somewnat  m  the  form 
of  breeches.  The  Question  is  often  asked,  ^^  Are 
ye  gaiin  lo  breek  me  day  ?*"  Loth. 
Bbebks,  Bbeiks,  Beeikis,  pi,     1.  Breeches. 

**  Item  ane  pair  of  breikis  of  figourit  velvot,  the 
ground  thairof  of  clayth  of  silver,  with  ane  doublet 
of  the  same."     Inventories,  p.  281. 

Niniane  Winyet,  in  his  rough  invective  against  the 
**  Preichouris  of  the  Protestantis  in  Scotland,"  intro* 
duces  this  term  in  a  curious  comparison. 

"  Thai  Gonfessit  thameselfis  to  hef  bene  afore* 
forgeing  thair  sermonis  for  the  plesuir  of  every  au« 
ditor,  efler  the  fassoun  of  schipmenis  breiks,  mete  for 
every  leg :  ane  thing  to  hef  understandit  and  roundit 
privatlie  in  the  mirk,  and  ane  uther  thing  to  hef 
precheit  oppinlie  in  thepidpet:  ane  thing  to  hef  had 
cloisit  in  thair  briestis,  and  ane  uther  reddy,  as  thai 
thocht  tyme,  in  thair  mouthe."  Four  scoir  thre 
Questionis;  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  210. 
S.  The  term  occurs  in  what  seems  to  have  been, 
two  centuries  ago,  a  cant  phrase  used  to  denote 
the  apprehension  or  fettenng  of  a  prisoner. 
It  occurs  in  Henderson's  deposition  as  to  the  Cow- 
rie Conspiracy.  "  The  deponer  hearing  the  noyse  of 
their  forthgoing,  supposed  they  were  going  to  make 
breakes  for  Maconilduy :  and  the  deponer  sent  his 
boy  for  his  gantlet  and  steele-bonnet" 

This  refers  to  what  Gowrie  had  enjoined ;  for ''  tha 
earle  bade  him  putte  on  his  secret,  and  plaite  sleeues, 
for  he  had  an  Hyland-man  to  take."  Moyse's  Mem. 
p.  SOS. 

In  Cromarty's,  p.  48,  the  first  expression  is  ren- 
dered ;  '^  Believing  that  my  Lord  was  going  to  take 
the  said  Highland  man."  It  is  the  same  in  Cant's 
Hist,  of  Perth,  p.  232. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  ludicrous  allusion  to  a  Highland- 
man  using  the  kilt  or  philibeg,  instead  of  breecheSi 
3.  Used,  m  low  proverbial  laagua^,  in  relation  to 
ability,  but  always  in  a  negative  form,  as  ad- 
dressed to  one  who  boasts  that  he  can  do  this 
or  that ;  If  8  no  in  t/our  breiks,  man,  S. 
*'  It  is  not  in  your  breeks  ;"  an  allusion  to  money  in 
our  pockets ;  signifies  our  inability  to  effect,  or  pro* 
cure  such  a  thing."     Kelly,  p.  220. 

As  it  is  still  most  commoxily  applied  to  physical 
strength,  I  suspect  that  this  had  been  the  original 
application ;  and  that  it  had  even  been  used  in  a 
sense  not  of  the  most  delicate  description. 
Bekek*bboth£B,  8.     A  rival  in  love. 

'^  Rivalis,  qui  cum  alio  eandem  amat,  a  Breek^ro^ 
Iher"     Despaut  Gram.  Edin.  1708,  p.  84. 
Breeedmteullie,  8.     1.  One  whose  breeches  do 

not  fit  him,  Ayrs. 
2.  Also  applied  to  a  boy  who  wears  breeches,  but 
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is  reckoned  of  too  small  a  size  £at  this  part  of 
dress,  ibid. 

TruUe  is  often  used,  S.  as  expressing  ocntempta^ 
ous  or  derisory  admiration;  q.  breek  hamtrulie! 

BREEKL  AN,  part.  ac^.  Shabby  in  appearance^ 
whether  in  person  or  in  dress,  Meams. 
This  seems  the  same  with  Breeohle^  q.  v. 

To  BBEEL,  V.  n.  To  move  with  rapidity,  Bor- 
der; as,  to  bred  down  the  brae^  always,  or  at 
least  generally,  applied  to  the  motion  of  a  car- 
riage, and  thus  implying  the  idea  of  the  noise 
made  by  it 
Isl.  hroeUte  is  expl.  bovine,  vel  aprino— more  ferri; 

G«  Andr.  p.  37.  to  be  hurried  on  hke  an  ox  or  boar  ; 

brial-az,  extra  mentem  rapi :  Su.G.  bryll^a  pertur- 

bare,  a  frequentative  from  bryd^,  id. 

BB£ELLS,  a.  j^l     Spectacles,  &c.]    Jdd ; 

Aubrey,  speakmg  of  the  precious  stone  called  a 
beryl,  says  ;  "  I  have  heard  that  spectacles  were  first 
made  of  this  stone,  which  is  the  reason  that  the  Ger« 
mans  do  call  a  spectacle-glass  (or  pair  of  spectacles) 
a  BrilL'*    Miscellanies,  p.  105.     V.  Bril. 

BB£EM,a^'.     The  same  wkb  JSrifn,  aa  sigm. 
fying  keen,  fierce,  violent,  Lanarks. 
The  sun  sae  breem  frae  hint  a  dud, 
Pour't  out  the  lowan  day. 

Ballad,  EOn.  Mag.  Oct  1818,  p.  827- 
We  beek  ourselves  on  me  faimie  heaps. 
Whan  simmer  suns  are  breenu 

Marmaiden  rf  Clyde,  Edin.  Mag,  Mar.  18£0. 

To  BREEM,  V.  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  fe- 
male of  a  swine,  when  she  desires  the  male ;  £. 
to  brimy  id. 

Beeemik,  A-bbeemikg,  part  adf.  Applied  to 
a  sow  wh^i  in  season,  or  denrous  of  the  boar, 

Roxb. 

**  A  sow  goes  to  brimme;  that  is,  to  boar.  South." 
Grose.  Both  Skinner  and  Kersey  give  it  as  a  verb 
of  general  use.  Skinner  refers  to  A.  S.  bryrme  in- 
cendium,  as  the  only  probable  origin.  But  it  is  evi- 
dently allied  to  Flandr.  breemstigk,  ardens  in  Vene- 
rem,  Veneri  deditus,  and  Isl.  brehna,  felis  catuliens. 
Perhaps  6rtim,calor  naturalis,  gives  the  primary  idea; 
or  brim  fervor.  It  also  signifies  fiamma.  O.  Teut 
brem^en,  to  burn  with  desire,  ardere  desiderio,  Ki- 
Uan  ;  Ital.  bram-are  id.  To  brim  as  a  sow  is  £.,  al- 
though overlooked  by  Johns.     V.  Brummin. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  had  a  variety  of  terms, 
appropriated  to  different  animals,  for  expressing  the 
desire  of  the  male;  some  of  which  still  remain.  As 
breemin  distinguishes  the  sow,  the  female  cat  is  said 
to  caie,  the  cow  to  eaesin,  &c.  The  t;.  to  Bell,  q.  v. 
was  confined  to  the  hart 
BREER,  Brearo,  s.    1.  The  first  appearance 

of  grain,  &c.]     Add ; 
2.  Metaph.  transferred  to  the  first  appearance  oi 

the  seed  of  the  wwd,  after  it  has  been  sown  in 

the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

*^  If  left  free,  the  braird  of  the  Lord,  that  begins 
to  rise  so  green  in  the  land,  will  grow  in  peace  to  a 
plentifrd  harvest"     R.  Gilhaize,  i.  ]  QS, 

An  ingenious  conjecture  has  been  mentioned  to  me, 
as  if  breard  were  Germ,  itber  erd  contracted,  as  denot- 
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ing  what  appears  immediatdy  oiooe  ground;  Uber  erd 

com  being  a  common  expression  in  Germany.    But 

what  is  said  as  to  the  meaning  of  A.  S.  brord  seems  to 

place  this  etymon  rather  out  of  date. 

BREER,  e.    A  briar,  S. 

He  sprang  o'er  the  bushes,  he  dash'd  o'er  the 
breers.  Wint,  Ev.  Tides,  iL  215. 

''  Breere,  brambles  and  briers;"  Yorks.   Marshall 

Bresrie,  a^,  Shaip,  clever.  Loth. ;  a  figurative 
use  of  E.  brieryy  lull  of  briers.     V.  Betrie. 

BREESE,  Breis,  a.    Pottage  made  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  Aberd.,  Meams.    V.  Brose,  of 
which  this  is  the  northern  pronundadon. 
This  term  more  closely  resembles  A.  S.  brimaa, 

pottage,  than  the  one  more  generally  used. 

BREESE,  Breeze,  a.  1.  The  act  of  coming  on 

in  a  hurry,  Fife. 
2.  A  quarrdl,  a  broil.  Loth. 

This  may  be  merely  a  figurative  use  of  £.  breeu* 
Yet  some  affinity  might  be  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  word  in  this  peculiar  signification,  and  Isl.  bras 
petulantia,  brys  ardens  calor,  bryss-^  fervide-agere, 
Su.G.  brasa  focus  luculentior. 

To  BREESSIL,  v.  n.   To  oome  on  in  a  hurry, 

making  a  nistlinff  soise,  Lanarks.  V.  the  noun. 
Breessil,  a.  1.  The  act  of  coming  on  in  a  hurry, 

Fife.]    Jdd; 

It  is  also  pron.  BreiahUj  ibid. 
The  justioost  sune  on  he  flung. 
An'  up  he  gat  his  hazel  rung ; 
Then  but  he  ran  wi'  hasty  breishUl, 
An'  laid  on  Hab  a  badger-reishill.      MS*  Poem. 
8.  A  violent  attack  in  whatever  way.    Hence  the 

phrase  to  bide  a  breeaaU^  to  endure  a  severe  on- 
set, Fife. 
BREHON,  a.  penult  1.  for  Antiquaries  r.  Anii* 

quiiiea. 
To  BRE  Y,  V.  a.     To  terrify.]    Add ; 

Lancash.  "  to  bree,  to  fear  a  person ;  breed  firight* 
ened ;"  Tim  Bobbins. 
BREID,  a.    Breadthl     L.  1,  &ur  t  r.  m. 
BREID,  Brebd^  a.  A  breadth  df  doth,  woollen 

or  hnen,  S. 

"  Of  claith  of  silver— contening  threttie  lang  breid* 
die,  sevin  schort  breidis,  four  lang  and  small  breidis, 
and  tua  small  and  schort  breidis"  Inventories,  A. 
1578,  p.  211.   It  is  written  bread,  p.  128. 

Ye  maun  sleeve-button't  wi'  twa  adder«beads ; 

Wi'  unchristened  fingers  maun  plait  down  the  ^reeitt. 
Remains  Niiksdale  and  GalUmay  Song,  p.  1 1 1. 

"  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  Scottish  Brownie,  whose 
unbaptised  fingers  loved  to  plait  and  fit  on  the  ladies' 
frills."     Ibid. 
BREID,  Bred,  a.     1.  Bread. 

^'  Quhow  understand  ye  that  is  writtin  be  S.  Paull^ 
We  ar  mony  ane  breid  and  ane  body  ^"     N.  Win- 
yet's  Questions,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  232. 
S.  A  loaf  or  mass  of  bread  by  itself,  whether  large 

or  small.     The  term  is  still  vulgarly  used  by 

bakers  in  this  sense,  S. 

"  Quhy  use  ye  at  your  Communioun  now  four, 
now  thre  oonpis,  and  mony  breidisf  nother  keipand 
the  oercmonie  expressit  in  the  evangel,  nor  confess* 
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ing  the  trewth  of  the  mysterie  with  us,  sen  our  Sal- 
viour  useit  ane  breid  and  ane  coup  ?"    Ibid. 

— •''  The  measure  Chaenix^  beeing  of  all  measures 
the  sharpest^  as  which  was  the  ordinary  stint  of  a 
bondslaue  his  deies  allowance,  out  of  which^  at  most^ 
four  breads^  could  be  beaked."  Fx>rbes  on  ihe  Reve- 
lation,  p.  34. 

This  sense  is  sanctioned  by  the  language  of  our 
acts  of  Parliament.. 

"  James  Coluile  of  Vchiltre  comptrollare  to  our  so* 
uerane  lorde — ^sall  i^miss  his  houshalde^  quhil  Lam- 
mes  cum  ane  yer,  his  expensis  extending  daly  to  xiiij 
score  of  breid  with  the  pertinentis  tharto,  or  within." 
Acto  Ja.  V.  1526,  Ed.  1814,  p.  305. 

This  seems  to  have  been  bread  of  the  smallest  size, 
apparently  resembling  what  is  now  called  a  penny- 
lof^. 

It  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  its  relative  size. 

"  Imprimis,  daylie  xiiij  gret  bred, — To  the  lavan- 
der  iij  grel  bred. — Summa  of  bred,  lix  gret  bred,*' 
Royal  Houshold,  Chalmers's  Mary,  i.  178,  179> 
BBEIF,  Bbief,  Bbexf,  s.   A  spell,  S.  O. 
—As  he  laVd,  sounds  came  sae  sweet, 

Frae  ilka  rock  and  tree ; 
The  brief  yrwi  out,  'twas  him  it  doom'd 

The  mermaid's  face  to  see.— - 
The  mermaid  leuch,  her  brief  waa  gane. 
And  kelpie's  blast  was  blawin'. 
The  Mermaid,  Finlau's  Soot.  BalL  ii.  65. 
Ye  surely  hae  some  warlock-*ir«e/; 

Owre  human  hearts  ; 
For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief. 

Against  your    *ts.         Bums,  iii.  84. 

**  Being  demaunded  for  what  cause  my  Lord  kept 
the  characters  so  well,  depones,  that,  to  his  oppinion, 
it  was  for  no  good,  because  he  heard,  that  in  those 
parts  where  my  Lord  was,  they  would  give  sundry 
folks  breeves."  Cowrie's  Conspir.  Cant's  Hist.  Pertli, 
i.  2l6.  ''I  think  this  word  here  means  magical 
writings,  amulets,"  6cc    N. 

O,  Fr.  bref,  britf,  legende,  talisman,  de  brevis  ;  Ro- 
quefort, Suppl. ;  also  written  breu,  L.  B.  brev^ia, 
characteres  magici  in  Brevxbus  descripti,  quos  seiium 
deferre  solent,  qui  iis  utuntur.  Gloss.  Graec.  Lat. 
0vXeucTn^t6f,  Servatorium,  Amolimentum,  Amoletum, 
Brevia.  The  L.  B.  word  was  used  in  this  sense  at 
least  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  Du  Cange  in  vo. 

We  have  all  in  our  day  found  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain charm  in  sugarcandy.  But  could  it  ever  have 
been  supposed,  that  this  confection  would  have  bieen 
worn  in  battle  as  a  preservative  from  danger  }  Yet 
this  was  undoubtedly  the  case.  ^*  Ne  y  mettre  armes 
qui  aien  vertut,  ne  nomina,  ne  pera  preciosa,  ne  Breu, 
ne  portare^  ucre  cmndi"  (cc  Lib.  Catalan,  de  Ratal- 
lia  facienda;  Ibid. 

The  terms,  originally  denoting  a  short  writing  in 
general,  and  particularly  one  of  legal  authority,  came 
to  signify  a  charm,  because  written  on  a  bit  of  parch- 
ment. 
BREIRD,  #.    The  surface,  the  uppermost  part, 

or  top,  of  any  thing,  as  of  liquias. 

*^  We  beseech  you  therein  to  perceive  and  take  up 
the  angrie  face  and  crabbed  countenance  of  the  Lord 
^f  hosts,  who  has  the  cup  of  his  vengeance,  mixed 
with  mercy  aisid  justice  in  his  hand,  to  propine  to 
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this  whole  land ;— of  the  which  the  servants  of  hit 
own  house,  and  ye  in  speciall,has  gotten  i^ebreird  to 
drink."  Dechiration,  &c  1 596,  Melville's  MS.  p.  279. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Brerd,  q.  v.  The 
idea,  thrown  out  in  the  latter  part  of  that  article,  that 
this  is  not  allied  to  6ror(f  spica,  but  to  brerd  summum, 
seems  confirmed  by  the  definition  which  Somner  gives 
of  the  latter ;  "  Summum,  labrum;  the  brim  of  a  pot, 
or  such  like,  the  shore  or  banke,  the  brinke." 

Th^  brerd  of  the  water  is  a  phrase  still  used  Dun- 
bartons,  for  the  surface  of  it. 

BREIVE,  s.    A  kind  of  judge  in  the  Western 

Islands  of  S. 

"  Rorie  Macloyd,  haveing  repudiat  Mackeinzie  his 
daughter,  for  her  adulterie  with  the  Breive  of  the 
Lewes,  he  mareid  Macklain  his  daughter. — The 
Breive  is  a  kynd  of  judge  amongst  the  ilanders,  who 
hath  an  absolute  judicatorie,  vnto  whose  authoritie 
and  censure  they  willinglie  submitt  themselves,  when 
he  determineth  any  debatable  question  betuein  par- 
tie  and  partie."     Gordon's  Hist.  Sutherl.  p.  267-8. 

This,  at  first  view,  might  seem  to  have  been  a  word 
of  Norse  extract,  and  allied  to  Su.G.  bref  Bcriptio, 
dom-bref  Benteiktia,  judicis  literis  consignata.  But  it 
is  certainly  firom  Gael,  breathamh,  pron.  q.  6ree-at;„ 
(mh  being  pron.  as  0,)  a  judge,  whence  breathamhnas 
judgment  Breath  signifies j  udgment ;  as  an a^,,  clean, 
pure.  This  judge  had  originally  been  the  same,  as  the 
term  has  a  common  origin,  with  Brshok,  q.  v. 
BREE,  8.  1.  Breach  in  a  general  sense,  as  breach 

of  promise. 

•— '^  That  the  said  maister  James  walde  not  mak 
him  subtennent  to  him  of  the  said  landis,  nor  enter 
him  tharto,  &  tharfore  he  aucht  nocht  to  pay  the 
said  soumez  becauss  of  the  &rei&  of  the  said  promitt.'* 
Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  9,26, 
2.  Eruption  of  water.  V.  Dict. 
8.  Quarrel,  contention  of  parties;  like  £.  breach, 

^'  It  is  to  be  provided  for  remede  of  the  gret  brek 
that  is  now,  &  apperand  to  be,  in  |diuerss  partis  of 
the  realme ;  and  specially  in  Anguse  betuix  the  erle 
of  Buchane  &  the  erle  of  Eroule  &  thar  partijs,"  &c. 
Pari.  Ja.  III.  1478,  Ed.  1814,  p.  122. 
4.  Brek  of  a  ship,  the  breaking  up  of  a  vessel,, 

from  its  being  wrecked,  or  the  shipwreck  itself. 

^  Gif  it  chance  ony  ship  of  ather  of  the  parties  a-, 
foirsaid  sufferand  shipwrak  to  be  brolan, — the  saidis 
gudis — to  be  saiflie  keipt  to  thame  be  the  space  of 
ane  yeir,  from  the  newis  of  the  shipwrak,  or  brek  of 
the  ship  to  be  comptit."     Balfour's  Pract  p.  643. 

Teut.  aehijh-brekey  naufragium^ 
BREEANE  TYNIS,  pi.     A  strange  orthogra- 

phy  in  the  Records  for  Brigandines,  Acts  Ja.  I V. 

1491,  Ed.  1814,  p.  me.  BriganHnif,  Ed.  1666. 
BREKBEN  ACH,  *.  Aparticular  military  ensign. 

''  The  Laird  of  Drum  held  certain  lands  of  the  Ab- 
bot of  Arbroath  for  payment  of  a  yearly  reddendo,  et 
ferendo  vexiUum  dicti  Abbatis,  dictum  Brckbenach, 
in  exercitu  regis."     Old  Chart 

This  signifies  "  the  blessed"  or  '^  consecrated  ban- 
ner ;"  from  Gael,  bratach,  a  banner  or  ensign,  and- 
beannuichte,hles9ed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  latter  is  not. 
an  original  term,  but  formed  from  Lat«  benedict-m^ 

To  BRENN,  Bein,  v,  a.    To  burn. 
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Give  owre  your  house,  ye  lady  Mr, 

Give  owre  your  house  to  me^ 
Or  I  sail  brenn  yoursel  therein, 
Bot  and  your  babies  thre. 

Edom  o'  Gordon,  Uer^i  CM.  i.  9- 
Bnn,  Pink.  Scot  Trag.  Ball.  i.  46. 
The  A.  S.  It.  is  hyrn^an.  Both  hrtnn  and  hrin  more 
nearly  resemble  the  Isl.  and  Germ.  v.  Breknino. 

BRENT,  adj.  High,  strait,  upright,  S.]  Adiy 
after  the  quotation  from  Bums ; 
I  have  been  informed,  since  writing  this  article^ 
that,  in  Ayrs.  and  Galloway,  hreni  is  used  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense.  As  applied  to  the  brow,  it  signifies 
smooth ;  being  contrasted  with  runkledy  or  wrinkled. 
But,  even  according  to  this  provincial  signification, 
it  is  evident  that  baldness  is  not  properly  opposed. 
In  Boxb.  it  also  signifies  smooth,  as  applied  to  the 
brow.  Here  too  it  has  another  sense  quite  different^ 
dgnifying  flat,  as  descriptive  of  a  brow  which  has  a 
small  angle. 

Add,  col.  2,  after  1. 44 ;  ^ 

Brent'knoU  is  a  steep  conical  hill.  Somersets.;  and 
Brent'torr,  a  rock  of  similar  character,  Devon. 
BBENT-BBOW£D,a^'.  Forward, impudent,  Perths* 
BRENT,  adv.    I.  Straight,  directly ;  as,  <'  He 

lookM  me  brerU  1^  the  race,^  Roxb. 
%  Straight  forward.  To  come  brtnt  an,  to  advance 
in  a  straight  line,  and  in  a  fearless  or  prec^i- 
tate  nianner,  Loth.,  Selkirks. 
This  seems  to  be  a  term  radically  diflerent  from 
the  04!^.  signifying  high,  straight,  upright;  as  pro* 
bably  allied  to  Isl.  bran^,  audacter  mere,  caprino 
more  ferri,  brun^a,  progredi,  currere. 
3.  To  JToe,  orSee^  a  thing  breni^  to  see  it  distinct- 
ly, as  if  direetly  before  one.  Loth. 
It's  true,  he  no  that  deep  did  read; 
<«  What  then,"  quo'  he, ''  I  dinna  need, 
"  1  hoe  it  a'  brent  i'  my  head, 
"  Ay  to  produce." 

The  Snuiggkrs,  n.  116. 
BRENT,  s.    A  door-post,  Nith^e. 
«^'  I  gae  ^em  to  a  lady  fiur ; 
I  wad  gie  a'  my  lands  and  rents 
I  had  &at  ladle  within  my  brents; 
I  wad  gie  a'  mjr  lands  and  tower^ 
I  had  that  ladle  within  my  bowers.* 
''  Keep  still  vere  lands,  keep  still  yere  rents ; 
Ye  hae  that  ladle  within  yere  brents." 

Remains  of  NUhsdale  Song,  p.  21 6. 
This  term  I  have  found  only  in  an  old  ballad  given 
irom  recitation,  which  may  have  been  compoMd  in 
the  fifteenth,  or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
phrase,  ''  within  my  brents,"  from  the  connexion, 
aeems  to  require  some  such  aense  as  that—*''  within 
my  gates."  This  exactly  corresponds  with  the  signi- 
£cation  of  Isl.  brand^ar,  columni^  lignea  ante  fores. 
Hence  the  phrase,  at  brondum,  in  aditu,  prae  foribus; 
and  most  probably  that  ofbransieen,  sedile  lapideum 
ante  portam  positum ;  Verel.  Ind.  Brandar  huss- 
d^a,  perticae,  postes,  expl.  by  Dan,  ebrposter,  i.  e. 
door-posts;  Haldorson.  According  to  G.  Andr.,  the 
posts  of  a  lofty  house  are  called  airebrandar,  q.  the 
dpor-hrenis  ;  Lex.  p.  54, 
^S'ESS,  e.    The  chunney-brace. 


'«  The  craw  thinks  if  s  ain  l»rd  the  whitest ;— but 
for  a'  that,  it's  as  black's  the  back  o'  the  bress."  The 
Entail,  ii.  277*     V.  Brack. 
To  BREST,  r.  n.     To  burst. 

— ^'  When  they  -shall  see  the  elect  so  shining  in 
glorie,  they  shall  bresl  forth  in  crying,  Glorie,  glorie, 
glorie,  and  nothing  shall  be  heard  but  glorie  euer 
more."     Rollock  on  S  Thes.  p.  82,  33.     V.  Brist. 

Add  to  etymon ;  Sw.  brist.^,  id. 
BRETHIR,  s.    Brother. 

'^  Than  Marcius  Fabius  lap  on  the  body  of  his  dede 
^re^Air, and-— said; — I  sail  outhir  retume  victoure,or 
ellis  I  sail  here  end  my  life  with  my  bretkir  Quin- 
cius  Fabius."    Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  179« 

A.  S.  brether,  id. 
BRETS.  s.pl.     Britons,  &cj     Add  ; 

A.  S.  Bryt,  Brito,  Britannus;  Brettas,  Brit<mes,  Lye, 
BRETTYS,  1. 18.  for  Ang.  r.  Aug. 
BREUK,  s. 

She  had  the  cauld,  but  an'  the  creuk. 
The  wheezlock,  an'  the  wanton  yeuk ; 
On  ilka  knee  she  had  a  breuk. 
Mile  aboon  Dundee,  Edin.  Mag.  June  1817,  p.  238. 

Apparently  the  same  with  Bruick,  q.  v.,  as  denot- 
ing a  kind  of  boiL 

BREUKIE,  8.    A  cant  term  for  a  smith's  bel- 
lows, S.  B. 
An'  maim  we  part,  my  guid  auld  breuUe  f 
Maun  ye  be  twin't  o'  that  lythe  neukie 
Whare  ye  hae  win't  sae  lang  ? 

The  Blacksmith  to  his  Auld  Bellows, 
Scc^^Tarra/s  Poems,  p.  128. 
^  Most  probably  transferred  from  the  designation 
given  to  the  blacksmith  himself.     V.  Brookie. 
BRIBOUR,  Bryboub,  s.]  A)ow  beggarly  fellow. 
"  I  find  that  Palsgr.  uses  the  v.  as  denqting  vio^ 
lence,   "  I  6rt6f,  I  puU,  I  pvU ;  [Fr.l  Je  bribe.   Ro- 
manty  ie  derobbe.     He  bnbeth,  and  he  poUeth,  and 
he  gothe  to  worke  i  II  bribe,  11  derobbe,  11  piUe,  et 
se  met  en  oeuure."     B.  iii.  F.  173,  a.     Thus  it  ap^ 
pears  that  Palsgr.  viewed  the  Fr.  word  as  having  a 
worse  sense  than  Cotor* 

BRICK,  8.    A  loaf  of  bread,  more  generally  of 
fine  flour,  of  an  oblonjr  form,  S.     It  is  appliecl- 
to  bread  of  different  sizes;  as,  a  penny  brick\ 
a  three-penny  hrick^  a  quafier  brick^  i.  e.  a 
quartern  loa^ 

It  seems  to  have  been  denominate  from  its  re^ 
semblance  to  a  brick  made  of  clay ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Fr.  brique,  id.  is  also  used  to  de9ote  a  plate  or 
wedge  of  metal  fashioned  like  a  brick.     V.  Cotgr, 
BRICK,  8.    A  breach,  S. ;  breai^  Roxb. 
And  when  they  qhance  to  mak  a  brick, 
Loud  sound  their  hawing  cheers. 

A.  Scotfs  Poems,  p.  54.     V.  next  word, 

BRICK  OF  LAND,  apparently  a  divisbn,  a  por^ 

tion,  as  distinguishea  from  others. 

— ''  All  and  baill  the  lands  called  Wester  Caime^ 

with  houses,  bigings,  yeards,  parts,  pendicles,  and 

Eertinents  thairof  whatsomever,  with  the  bricks  <jf 
nds  vudenyritten,  viau  that  brick  of  land  lyand 
i^orth  and  south,  consisting  of  fourtein  rigs,  with 
ane  other  brick  of  land,  lyand  eist  and  south,  consist- 
ing of  other  fourtein  rigs,  &c.     Act  Pari.  V.  vii. 
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p.  5i6,  No.  96.    Ratification  of  the  ]and»of  Caimes^ 
in  favours  of  George  Home  of  Caimes« 

Teut.  braecke  and  hraecke-land  denote  land  that  is 
not  taken  in^  or  what  is  lying  barren.    But  it  seems 
rather  from  the  v.  U>  Break,  like  Shed  of  land  from 
Shed,  to  divide. '  A.  S.  brie,  ruptura. 
BBICKLE,  adj.     Brittle. 

^'  He  understood  well,  that  an  army  being  brickie 
like  glasse,  that  sometimes  a  vaine  aiid  idle  brute 
[[report!  was  enough  to  mine  them ;  and  to  breake 
them,  like  the  brkklesi  glasse  that  is."  Monro's  £x- 
ped.  P.  ii.  p.  16.  V.  Brukyl. 
BBIDAL.  A  Crawls  Bridal^  the  designadoa 
given  to  a  flight  of  crows,  if  very  numerous,  S. 
BRYDE,  8,  Not  understood.  Perhaps,  dam- 
sel ;  as  Brid  in  boure,  for  bird. 

—•Ay  the  mair  this  smatcber  gettis. 
The  closser  garris  he  keip  the  yettis ; 
Feiding  his  bellie  and  his  bryde. 
Begging  and  borrowing  ay  besyde. 
Leg.  Bp,  St.  Andnis,  Poems  \6th  Cemi.  p.  340. 

BRIDGES  SATINE,  sadn  made  at  Bruges  in 
Flanders.     V.  Brug  and  Broig. 
*^  Bridges  saiine,  the  elne-^iii  1."    Rates^  A.  16I 1. 

BRIDLE,  s.     The  piece  of  iron  fastened  on  the 

end  of  the  beam  of  a  plough,  to  which  the  har« 

ncss  is  attached,  S.  A. 

*'  All  ploughs  have  a  rod  of  iron  doubled  so  as  to 
embrace  the  beam  either  perpendicularly  or  hori- 
zontally, with  four  or  five  holes  in  that  part  of  it 
which  crosses  the  point  of  the  beam,  in  one  or  other 
of  which  the  harness  is  fixed.  This  bridle,  as  it  is 
here  called,  moves  upon  a  strong  pin  piercing  the 
beam."  Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.  p.  50. 
♦  BREIF,  adj,  1.  Keen,  Upp.  Clydes. 
9.  Clever ;  as,  a  brief  discourse^  a  good  sermon  ; 

**  He  «ie  us  a  very  brief  sermon,  Ang. 
To  BRIEN,  Brein,  v.  n.    Apparently,  to  roar, 

to  bellow,  S.  B. 

Wha  was  aside  but  auld  Tam  Tull  ?— - 

His  i^ien's  mishap  he  saw,— 
Syne  briend  like  ony  baited  bull. 
And  wi'  a  thud  dang  twa 

To  the  jrird  that  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  124. 

Briend  is  the  word  used  in  the  Aberd.  ^d.  A.  1 805 ; 
in  the  Edin.  one  of  1809,  it  is  changed  to  rair'd. 

Perhaps  from  Isl.  bran^a  audacter  mere  (Haldor- 
son),  or  from  bran^a,  caprinomore  feror.  V.Brayne. 
Dan.  brumm-en  signifies  to  roar. 
To  BRIERD,  V.  n.     To  germinate. 

"  Euen  as  the  husband-man  after  he  hes  casten  the 
seede  in  the  ground,  his  eye  is  on  the  ground  to  see 
how  the  come  brierdes :  so  the  Pastor  should  haue  his 
eye  on  his  ground  vpon  the  which  hesowes  the  seede 
of  the  word,  that  is,  his  flock,  and  see  how  it  fructifies 
in  them."  RoUock  on  2  Thes.  p.  152.  V.  Breer,  v. 
BRIG  <m  a  hair^  a  very  narrow  bridge,  S.  B. 
To  BitiG,  V.  a.  To  throw  a  bridge  over,  to  bridge; 

as,  "  to  brig  a  bura,^  Lanarks. 

*'  We  had  mony  fowseis  to  pas,  and  ane  deip  wa- 
ter, brigged  with  ane  single  trie,  afoir  we  come  to 
the  castell."     Bannatyne's  Trans,  p.  124. 
BRIGANER,  s.    A  robber,]     Add; 
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"  This  Patrick  Ger  Qor  McGregor,  as  above]]  died 
of  this  shot,— a  notable  thief,  robber,  and  briganer, 
oppressing  the  people  wherever  he  came,  and  there- 
fore they  rejoiced  at  his  death  to  be  quit  of  sic  a 
limmer.  Spalding,  i.  SI. 
BRIGANCIE,^.  Robbery, depredation, violence. 

— ''  To  the  end  he  [^Bothwell]  micht  bring  his 
wikity  filthie  and  execrable  attemptat  better  t0  pat, 
he— at  twa  houris  eftir  midnycht  or  thairby  eome  to 
the  lugeing  beside  the  Kirk  of  Feild,-— quhair  our 
said  souerane  lordis  darrest  fader  wes  lugeit  for  the 
tyme^  and  thair  be  way  of  home  sukkin,  brigande 
and  forthocht  fellony,  maiat  vyldlie,  vnmercifullie 
and  treasounablie  slew  and  murtherit  him, with  Wil- 
liam^  Tailleour  and  Andro  M'aige  his  cubicularis, 
quhen  as  they  burijt  in  sleip  wes  takand  the  nichtis 
rest,  brint  his  haill  lugeing  foirsaid,  and  rasit  the 
same  in  the  air  be  force  of  gim  pulder,  quhilk  alitill 
befoir  wes  placeit  and  inpute  be  him  and  his  foir- 
saidis  vnderthe  ground  and  angular  stanis,  and  with- 
in the  voltis,  laiche  and  dame  partis  and  placeis  thairof 
to  that  effect."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  305. 

This  word  is  synon.  with  Fr.  brigandage  and  &n- 

fanderii ;  but,  in  form,  is  most  neariy  allied  to  L.  B. 
rigancii,  corresponding  with  the  modem  term  brim 
gands;  f^m  briga,  Fr.  brigue,  lurgium,  rixa,  pugna. 
BRIGDI!E,Bei6de,^.  The  basking  shark,  Squa- 
lus  maumus,  Linn. ;  North  of  S.,  Shetl. 
**  ^.vuaimus.  Badking  Shark.— >On  the  west  coast 
it  is  well  known  by  the  names  oS  saiUfish  and  cair- 
ban  ;  in  the  north  of  Scotland  it  is  cidled  pricker,  and 
brigdie:'     Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  25,  26. 

^'  Squalus  Maximus,  (Lin.  Syst)  Brigd/,  Basking 
Shark."    Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  502. 

If  we  might  suppose  that  this  fish  were  denomi* 
nated  from  its  change  of  position,  sometimes  lying 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  on  its  belly,  and  some- 
times on  its  back ;  we  might  trace  the  term  to  Su.G. 
Isl.  brigd^a  mutare,  or  brigd^  mutatio.  The  basking 
shark  seems  to  have  no  character  corresponding  with 
that  expressed  by  IsL  braegd,  fraus;  unless  we  diould 
call  into  account  the  tradition  of  the  Shetland  fish- 
ermen, '^  that  this  shark  daps  its  belly  to  the  bcyttom 
of  a  boat,  and  seising  it  with  its  fins^  drags  it  under 
water."     Edmonstone,  ui  sup, 

BRIE,  s.     Violation  of,  or  injury  done  to,  like 
£.  breach. 

•^'^  That  sum  men  and  women  professing  monastik 
lyfe,  and  vowing  virginitie,  may  cfter  mary  but  brik 
ofconscience."  N. Winy et's Quest  Keith,  App.p.228. 

A.  S.  brie,  ruptura,  fractio. 
BRIKCANET YNES,  s.  pi     That  kind  of  ar. 
mour  called  Brigandines.  ^ 

-»'^  Assignis  continuacioun  of  dais  to  pref  that  the 
said  Schir  Mongo  haid  the  brikcanetynes  contenit  in 
the  summondis,  &  the  avale,"  &c.    Act  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1489,  p.  132.  V.  Brekane  Tvnis. 
BRIL,  s.     The  merry  thought  of  a  fowl. 

*'  Os,  quod  vulgo  Bril  appellatur,  ade<^  in  hac  ave 
cum  pectore  connexum  est,  ut  nulla  vi  avelli  queat" 
Sibb.  Scot  p.  20. 

This  is  merely  Teut  bril,  specillum ;  ossiculum  circa 
pectus ;  a  specilli  similitudine  dictum ;  Kilian.  For 
the  same  reason  this  bone  elsewhere  in  S.  is  called 
the  Spectacles.    V.  Breells. 
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BRYLOCKS,  3.  pi    Apparently  the  whortle^ 

beny,  or  Yaociiuum  vitis  idaea. 

*'  Here  also  are  everocksy  resembling  a  strawberry^ 
•—and  bryhcksj  like  a  red  currant^  but  sour."  Papers 
Antiq.  Soc.  Sootl.  i.  p.  71* 

GaeL  braoilag,  breigh'lac,  id. 
BRiAf ,  Bbtm,  adf.    fL  Fierce,  violent]    Add ; 

In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Palsgrave ;  "  Brimme, 
feirse,  [Fr.~|  fier,  fiere ;"  B.  iii,  F.  84,  a. 
&  Bleak,  exposed  to  the  weather,  Dumfr. 

Perhaps  as  originally  apjdied  to  a  i^ace  open  to 
the  sea-breeae. 
BRIME,  s.  Pickle,  £.  bfinei  <'  As  saut's  brime;^ 

as  salt  as  Imne,  S. 

A.  S.  Belg.  Fris.  bryne  has  the  same  sense,  muria. 
But  the  S.  pronunciation  is  analogous  to  A.  S.  biym, 
salum,  Isl.  brim,  fl  actus,  brinuaU,  valde  salsum. 
BRIMMIN,  pari.  pr.    V.  Beummin. 
BRINDLE,  s»  Cash,  money;  a  cant  term,  Aberd. 
To  BRING  HAME,  or  HOME,  v.  a.  To  bring 

to  the  world,  S. ;  equivalent  to  the  E.  v.  to  bring 

fyrik. 

*^  In  the  meane  tyme  Margaret,  our  young  queine, 
broucht  home  ane  sone."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  256. 
BRINGLE-BRANGLE,  8.    A  very  confused 

bustle,  Lanarks. 

A  reduplicative  term,  of  whidi  BrangiU,  v.  or  s., 
may  be  viewed  as  the  origin. 
BRYRIE,  s.    Lyk  hr^rity  eqinvalent  to  the  vuU 

gar  phrase,  like  daft. 

For  if  I  open  wp  my  anger  anes— • 

My  tongue  is  lyk  the  lyons ;  vhair  it  liks. 
It  brings  the  fleshy  lyk  Bryrie,  fra  the  banes. 

Montgomery's  Poems,  p.  94. 
BRISKET,  B18XBT9  a.  1.  The  breast,  S.]  Add; 

This  seems  to  have  been  or^^inally  a  term  of  ve- 
nerits  as  applied  to  the  breast  of  a  hart,  when  bro« 
ken  up. 

■  He  that  undoes  him* 

Doth  cleave  the  6rif  Ae^bone,  upon  the  spoone 
Of  which  a  little  gristle  grows,  you  call  it— 
The  Ravensobone.      JB.  Jouson's  Sad  Shepherd 
%  It  is  used  obliquely,  and  perhaps  rather  arbi* 

trarily,  i(xc  the  stomach. 

**  Twa  wanton  glaikit  gillies ;— o'er  muckle  mtfth 
i'  the  back,  an'  mddar  i'  the  bruskei.   Gin  I  had  the 
hcffing  o'  them,  I  sude  tak  a  staup  out  o'  their  bickers." 
Perils  of  Man,  i.  55. 
BRISMAK,  s.    The  name  given  to  Torsk,  &c 

Shetl.]     Add; 

**  The  torsk,  often  called  the  tusk,  and  brismac,  is 
the  most  valued  at  aU  the  cod  kind,  and,  when  dried,' 
fiirms  a  considerable  artide  of  commerce ;  it  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  north  of  Scotland."  Ess.  High!. 
Soc  iii.  15. 

''  Gadus  Brosme  TLinn.  syst)  Brismac,  Tusk." 
Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  309. 

This  is  originally  an  Isl.  word.  Brosma  not  only 
signifies,  fcetura  pleuronectum,  or  the  fry  of  floun- 
ders ;  but  is  also  rendered,  Gadus  dorso  dipterygio, 
expL  in  Dan.  en  art  Torsk,  a  species  of  Torsk ;  Hal- 
dorson.  Hallager,  in  his  Norw.  Ordsamling,  expl. 
Brosme,  "  a  species  of  fish,"  Cen  artjiskj, 
BRISSAL,  adf\    Brittle.]    Add; 
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Fr.  bresiU'Cr  rompre,  briser,  mettre  en  pieces;  Gl. 
Roquefort. 

BRISSEL-COCE,  ^.  A  turkey-cock.]  Add; 
Or  Brissel  may  be  viewed  as  a  corr.  of  BrasiL  For 
the  Turkey,  according  to  Pennant,  "  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  naturalists,  and  even  to  the  old  worid 
before  the  discovery  of  America.  It  was  a  bird  pe- 
culiar to  the  new  continent— *The  first  birds  of  this 
kind  must  have  been  brought  from  Mexico,  whose 
conquest  was  completed,  A.  D.  1521."  This  suppo- 
sition, that  it  must  have  been  brought  from  Mexico, 
is  solely  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
**  first  seen  in  France,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and 
in  England,  in  that  of  Henry  VIII."  As  this  bird 
is  by  3ie  French  called  Co^  ^  Indc,  from  the  gene- 
ral name  given  to  America,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
by  some  it  might  be  denominated  the  BrasiUcock,  or 
as  the  name  of  the  country  is  written  in  Fr.  and  Belg. 
Bresil;  as  this  country  was  discovered  as  eariy  as  A. 
1499,  or  1500.  Thus  in  Holland  BresiUan  peper,  is 
equivalent  to  Piper  Indicum ;  Kilian,  Append.  Or 
our  forefathers  might  be  first  made  acquainted  widi 
this  fowl  through  the  medium  of  Portugal. 

BRISTOW,  adf.  The  designation  ^ven,  in  for- 
mer  times,  to  the  white  crystals  set  in  rings,  be. 
BaisTow,  s.    A  crystal  of  this  kind,  S. 

"  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Greenock,  author  of  the ''  Walks 
by  Clyde,"  has  transmitted  to  Mr.  Walter  Scott  the 
brooch  of  Rob  Roy's  wife,  the  Scottish  Amazon.  Its 
circle  appears  to  be  of  silver,  studded  with  what  was 
once  the  vogue,  brisiotv.*'  £din.  £v.  Cour.  it^d  Oct. 
1818. 

This  name  seems  to  have  been  ^  ven  to  these  stones 
from  Bristolia  England,  whence  this  species  had  been 
brought.  For  St  V  incent's,  a  steep  rock  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon,  in  its  vicinity,  '*  abounds  so  with  dia^ 
monds,"  as  Camden  expresses  himself,  '*  that  one 
mi^fill  bushels  with  them."    Brit.  i.  87. 

The  vulgar  in  this  country,  in  designing  the  stone, 
retain  the  true  name  of  the  city ;  A.  S.  Briht^slofv, 
i.  e.  "  the  illustrious"  or  '*  celebrated  place." 
BRITHER,  8.     The  vulgar  prcmunciation  of 

Brother^  S.     V.  FoisxEax. 
To  Britheb,  V,  a.    1,  To  match,  to  find  an  equal 

to,  Lanarks. 
S.  To  initiate  oneintoasociety  or  corporation,  some- 
times by  a  very  ludicrous  or  filthy  process,  S* 
To  Britheb  down,  v.  a.  To  accompany  in  being 
swallowed;  q.  to  go  down  in  brotherhood,  Ayrs. 
Thick  nevel't  scones,  beer-meal,  or  pease. 
To  brither  down  a  shave  o'  cheese, 
I'd  rather  hae,  &c.     Picken's Poems,  1788,p.63. 

To  BRITTLE,  v.  a.     To  render  friable. 

"  Early  in  the  spring  harrow  it,  to  mix  the  clay 
brought  to  top  (which  will  be  brittled  by  the  winter 
frosts)  with  the  ashes,  and  any  moorish  earth  that 
remained  unbumt ;  then  cross-plow  it."  Maxwell's 
Sel.  Trans,  p.  IO9. 

This  V.  seems  formed  from  the  E.  adj.  brittle ;  ori« 
ginally  from  A.  S.  brjfit^n,  Su.G.  bryt-a,  britt-a,  Isl. 
briat-^,  to  break. 
BRITTLE-BRATTLE,  s.     Hurried  motion, 

causing  a  clattering  noise,  Lanarks.  V.  Bbat- 
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To  BRIZZ,  V.  a.    1.     To  press,  S. 
St,  To  bruise,  S.     V.  Birse,  v. 
To  BROACH,  V.  a.   To  rough-hew.    Broached 
stones  are  thus  distinguished  from  aiskler  or 
polished  work,  S.     V.  Brocme,  Broach,  v. 
BROACH,  8.    Apparently,  some  sort  of  flagon 
or  tankard. 

The  herd-boy  o'er  his  shoulder  flings  his  plaid; 
His  broach  and  luggy  dangling  by  his  side ; 
An'^  frae  the  theekit  biggin  takes  his  way 

Unto  the  wattl'd  fold. David,  Seas,  p.  59* 

''  Brochia  (in  ancient  Latin  Deeds)  a  great  can  or 
pitcher ;"  Phillips.  Fr.  broc,  **  a  great  flagon^  tan- 
kard^ or  pot ;"  Cotgr.  Du  Cange  mentions  L.  B.  bro* 
ckia,  referring  to  Ital.  brocca,  a  pitcher,  a  water-pot 
BROAKIT.  V.  Brooked. 
Broakie,  s,  1.  a  designadon  given  to  a  cow  that 
has  a  face  variegated  with  white  and  black,  S. 

3.  Also  to  a  person  whose  face  is  streaked  with 
dirt,  S. 

Broakitnbss*  s.  The  state  of  being  variegated 
with  black  and  white  spots  or  streaks ;  applied 
in  both  the  senses  mentioned  above,  S. 

BROBLE,  s.     a  short  piece  of  wood  with  fijaff 

or  sharp  pcnnt  on  each  end,  to  keep  horses  asun- 
der in  ploughing;  also  called  a  Hiddiegiddie ; 

Berwicks. 

This  is  evidently  a  diminutive  ftom  A.  Bor.  brob, 
to  prick  with  a  bodkin.    V.  Brub. 
JBROC  ARD,  s.   The  first  elements  or  maxims  of 

the  law ;  an  old  forensic  term. 

''  Alledged,  He  was  minor,  and  so  nan  tenetur  pla^ 
ciiare  super  haereditate  patema.  Answered,  The  bro' 
card  meets  not,  this  being  only  conquest  in  persona 
patris,  and  so  not  haerMas  paterna,"  Fountain* 
hall,  i.  243. 

Fr.  brocard,  L.  B.  brocard-um,  Hisp.  brocardico, 
juris  axioma ;  Carpentier. 
BROCH,  Brotch,  a,    "  A  narrow  piece  of  wood 

or  metal  to  support  the  stomacher  ;^  Gl.  Sibb. 

S.  A.  and  O. ;  apparently  an  oblique  use  of  Fr. 

broche^  a  spit.     This  word  in  O.  Fr.  is  synon. 

with  baton, 
BROCHE,  *.     1.  A  spit]     Add; 

A.  Bor.  broach,  id.  It  has  the  same  signification 
in  O.  E. 

"  Item,  V  brochis,  apereof  rackes,  iij  brandardes, 
ij  per  of  cobberds,  iij  pot-hangings,  iij  pere  of  hockes, 
&  a  rack  of  iron,  xx  s."  Inventory,  temp.  Henr.VIII. 
penes  W.  Hamper,  £s(|.  Birmingham. 

4.  A  narrow  pointed  uron  instrument,  in  the  form 
of  a  chissel,  used  by  masons  in  hewing  stones ; 
also  called  &  puncheon,  S.     Hence, 

To  Broche,  Broach,  v,  a.  To  indent  the  sur- 
face of  a  stone  with  this  instrument,  S.  When 
a  broader  tool  is  used,  it  is  said  to  be  droved. 
Both  operations  are  contrasted  with  polishing, 
or  complete  dressing. 

BROCHAN,  s.    Oatmeal  boiled,  &c.]    Add  to 
etymon ; 
Mr.  Lloyd  writes  the  C.  B.  word  brnfUum;  Ray's 

Collect,  p.  123. 
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BROCHIT,  part,  pa.     Stitched,  sewed. 

"  Item,  the  i;est  of  blak  velvot  brochii  with  gold, 
contening  ten  ellis  and  a  quarter."  Inventories,  A. 
1561,  p.  147. 

Fr.  broch-er,  "  to  stitch  grossely,  to  set,  or  sowe 
with  (great)  stitches ;"  Cotgr. 

I  know  not  if  it  be  in  the  same  sense  that  we  should 
understand  the  term  Brochtclaiih,  Aberd.  Reg. 

BROCHLE,  (gutt.)  adf.    Lazy,  indolent ;  also 
brokk;  Galloway.   Aiso  used  bssls,  ^*  A  lazy 
useless  broMe^  an  inactive  boy,  ibid. 
Gael,  brogh,  and  broghaidhU,  denote  filth,  dirt. 
BROCHT,  8,     The  act  of  puking. 

Ben  ower  the  bar  he  gave  a  brocht, 
And  laid  among  them  sic  a  locket. 
With  erudavit  cor  meum. 
He  hosted  thair  a  hude  full  fira  him. 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  16  Cent,  p.  SI 5. 
C.  B.  brock,  spnma.     This  seems  originally  the 
same  with  Braking,  q.  v. 

BROCKED,  BROAKiT,a4^'.  Variegated.]  Add; 

"  I  find  that  the  phrase,  brooked  oats,  den<^8  the 
black  and  white  growing  promiscuously."   Gl.  Sarv. 
Nairn.     By  mistake  the  term  is  printed  brokil  for 
brokit. 
The  brue  o^  the  bruckit  ewes,  a  metaphor. 

phrase  for  mutton-broth,  S. 

''  We  drank  other's  health  with  the  broe  rf  tf^ 
brucket  ens,  we  brought  from  boughts  of  the  German 
boors."    J.  Falkirk's  Jokes,  p.  8. 

Dan.  broged,  particoloured;  also  speckled,  grisled. 

BROD, «.     Aboard.]    Add; 

**  When  that  utheris  was  compellit  to  kiss  a  paint« 
ed  brodde,  which  they  callit  Nostre  Dame,  they  war 
not  prcaMed  efter  ones."     Knox's  Hist  p.  83. 

«— ''  To  ressave  the  rebellis  names  within  tfaair 
sdiirrefdome  fra  the  offidar  executour  of  the  lettres, 
cans  thame  be  copyit  and  affixt  vpoun  ane  brod,  and 
the  samyn  brod  hung  up  daylie  fra  the  sone  rysing 
to  the  dounseting  at  thair  mercat  croce."  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1598,  Ed,  1814,  p.  174. 
S.  Tranferred  to  an  escutcheon  on  which  arms  are 

blazoned. 

"  Other  abuses  in  hinging  of  pensils  and  brods, 
affixing  of  honours  and  arms, — hath  crept  in.— In- 
bibites  them  to  hing  pensils  or  brods,  to  affixe  ho« 
nours  or  arms,  or  to  make  any  such  like  monuments, 
to  the  honour  or  remembrance  of  any  deceased  per- 
son, upon  walls,  or  other  places  within  the  kirk, 
where  the  publick  worship  of  God  is  exercised."  Acts 

Ass.  1648,  p.  171. 

S.  Commonly  used  to  denote  the  vessel  for  receiv- 
ing alms  in  churches,  S. ;  most  probably  from 
its  being  formerly  a  circular  boara,  hollowed  out 
so  as  to  resemble  a  plate. 
To  BROD,  v.a.   1.  To  prick,  &c.]     Insert,  as 

sense 
2.  To  pierce,  so  as  to  produce  an  emission  of  idr,  S. 
^'  We  had — ^in  the  afternoon,  wholsom  food,  but  in 
a  very  airy  fine  dress :  Good  Lord,  pierce  his  heart 
with  the  compunction  of  a  broken  law,  and  flight 
him  with  the  terror  of  the  curses  thereof;  Good  Lord, 
brod  him,  and  let— the  wind  out  of  him,  make 
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like  hi9  father ;  otherwise  he  will  be  a  sad  grief  of 
heart  to  many."     Walker's  Passages,  p.  1 1. 

The  allusion  apparently  to  the  custom^  still  occa- 
sionally used,  of  piercing  the  belly  of  a  cow  that  is  in 
4aiiger  of  bursting  from  eating  too  much  wet  clover. 

C.  B.  brath-'U  to  prick^  bralha  a  prick.  Dan.  brod, 
a  sting,  prick.     At  stikke  med  brodden^  to  prick. 
BROD,  s.     Brood,  breed,  Loth. 

A.  S.  brod  proles,  from  bred-an  fovere.     Hence, 
B ROD-HEN,  s,     A  hen  that  hatches  a  brood  of 

chickens. 

Hir  best  brod  ken  callit  Lady  Pekle  pes. — 

Cdhelbie  Sow,  v.  846. 
Brodmother,  Brodsmother,  s.    1.  A  hen  that 

has  hatched  chickens  ;  the  first  is  the  pron.  of 

Angus,  the  second  of  Loth. 
£.  Metaph.  applied  to  a  female  who  is  the  mother 

of  a  family.     If  one  be  about  to  be  married  to 

a  liusbandf,  who  has  childrea  by  a  former  wife, 

when  it  is  supposed  that  she  has  not  the  quali^ 

ties  requisite  in  a  step-mother,  it  is  commonly 

said,  ^  She'll  mak  an  ill  brodmoiher  ;^  Ang. 

Thus  it  is  said  of  a  broody  hen,  **  She'^s  a  gude 

brodsmcfther^  Loth. 
BRODDIT  AITIS,  supposed  to  be  the  same 

with  bearded  oats, 
'  *'  In  the  actioun — for  the  wrangwiss  spoliatioun, 
away  taking,  and  withhalding  fra  the  said  Ely  ss  Mak- 
coulay's  wif  of  Lxvt  bolle  of  clene  broddit  aitis, — ^the 
lordis  decretis — that  the  saidis  persounis  sail  restore, 
deliuer,  &  gif  again  the  saidis  lxvi  bollis  of  clene 
broddit  aitis  to  the  said  Elizabeth,  or  the  avale  of 
thaim."     Act  Audit.  A.  1478,  p.  63. 

As  Su.G.  brodd  denotes  the  first  spire  of  grain,  as 
well  as  any  thing  that  is  sharp^pointed ;  and  S.  brod* 
dit  signifies  what  has  a  sharp  point;  perhaps  the 
phrase,  clene  broddit  might  be  applied  to  oats,  or  to 
any  other  pointed  grain,  as  intimating  that  the  proof 
of  its  goodness  in  part  depended  on  its  being  clean, 
and  not  husky,  at  the  points. 

BRODERRIT,  part.  pa.    Embroidered. 

**  Item,  ane  gown  of  craroasy  sating,  broderril  on 
the  self  with  threidis  of  gold,  of  the  Tranche  ^Etssoun, 
with  thrie  buttonis  on  ilk  sleif  ennamelit,  and  lynit 
with  luterdis."     Inventories,  A.  154S,  p.  80. 

Fr.  brod-er,  to  embroider ;  whence  brodeur,  an  em* 
broiderer.  Su.G.  border-a,  acu  pingere.  V.  Brod,  v, 
BRODIE,  s.     The  fry  of  the  rock-tangle,  or 

Hettle,  codling,  Fife. 

A.  S.  brod  proles,  E.  brood. 
BRODYKYNNIS,  s.  pi.  The  same  with  Brot^ 

teJeina^  q.  v.  si^ifying  buskins  or  half-boots. 

Still  used  in  this  sense,  Aberd. 

— "  That  Henrj  Chene — sail  restore — ^twa  lokis, 
price  xvj  d.,  a  pare  oibrodykynnis,  a  spelt  Qspit^  price 
yj  s.,  a  pare  tayngis  &  a  goune  price  xx  s."  Act. 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  287. 

In  this  act  there  is  no  great  regard  to  order  in  the 
classification  of  the  articles. 

'^  Lindsay  mentions  brodikins,  or  a  kind  of  half- 
boots."     Pnik.  Hist.  ii.  434. 
BRODINSTARE,  Brodinstee,  a.  Ab  embrcn. 

derer. 
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*'  Certane  werklumes  for  ane  brodinstare  ;'*  Coll. 
Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  238. 

"  Item,  ten  single  blankettis  quhilkis  servit  the 
beddis  of  the  brodinst^rs,  quha  wrocht  upoun  the 
great  pece  of  broderie."     Ibid.  p.  140. 

It  appears  from  this  notice,  that  besides  the  maids 
of  honour,  or  ladies  of  the  court,  females  were  occa-^ 
sionally  hired  fbr  the  purpose  of  embroidering  in  the 
palace.     V.  Browdinstar. 

BROE,  s.     Broth,  soup ;  the  same  with  Brew. 

The  auld  runt, 

Wi*  boiling  broe,  John  Ploughman  brunt. 

Tayht'i  S.  Poems,  p.  26. 
To  BROG,  V.  a.     To  pierce.]     Add ; 

*^  D'ye  think  I  was  bom  lo  sit  here  brogging  an 
elshin  through  bend  leather,  when  sic  men  as  Duncan 
Forbes,  and  that  other  Arniston  chield  there,  with- 
out muckle  greater  parts — than  mysell,  maun  be  pre- 
sidents and  king's  advocates  nae  doubt,  andwhabut 
they  ?"  Heart  Mid  Loth.  i.  1 1 0. 
Brog,  s.     1.  A  pointed  instrument.]     Add; 

This  term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  small  instru- 
ment used  by  carpenters,  for  making  punctuations 
in  wood,  to  prevent  the  nails  from  splitting  it;  call- 
ed "  entering  w^i'  the  brog,"  S.  A. 

In  E.  this  is  designed  by  tradesmen  a  brad-awl. 
A.  Bor.  ^'  brogSf  small  sticks."     Grose. 
BROG,  Brogue,  s.     A  coarse  and  light  kind  of 

shoe.]     Add; 

Brogues,  as  they  were  made  about  eighty  years  ago, 
are  otherwise  defined. 

"  The  poor  men  arc  seldom  barefoot  in  the  town, 
but  wear  brogues,  a  sortofpuraps  without  heels,  which 
keep  them  little  more  from  the  wet  and  dirt  than  if 
they  had  none,  but  they  serve  to  defend  their  feet 
from  the  gravel  and  stones."     Burt's  Letters,  i.  86. 

They  are  reckoned  peculiarly  adapted  £ot  traveU 
ling  through  the  mossy  grounds  in  the  Highlands. 

*'  I  was  harass'd  on  this  slough,  by  winding  about 
—in  my  heavy  boots  with  high  heels,  which,  by  my 
spring,  when  the  little  hillocks  were  too  far  asunder, 
broke  the  turf. — But  to  my  guide  it  seem'd  nothing ; 
he  was  light  of  body,  shod  with  flat  brogues,  wide  in 
the  soles,  and  accustomed  to  a  particular  step,  suited 
to  the  occasion."     Ibid.  ii.  31. 

This  entertaining  and  intelligent  writer  describes 
shoes  '^  made  of  leather  with  the  hair  on,"  under  an- 
other name.     V.  Quarrant. 

Ir.  and  Gael,  brqg  signifies  a  shoe.  Whi taker  ima- 
gines that  the  brogue  received  its  name  from  Celt. 
brae,  party-coloured,  being  variegated  like  the  rest 
of  their  dress:  Hist.  Manch.  i.  128.  But  this  is  quite 
fanciful.  Others  have  derived  it  from  broc  a  batlger, 
it  being  said  that  brogues  were  anciently  made  of 
the  skin  of  this  animal.  Dr.  I<edwich  seems  partly 
inclined  to  deduce  it  from  Su.G.  bro,  stratum  aliquod, 
which  Ihre  gives  as  the  primary  signification  of  bro, 
a  bridge,  whence  Mod.  Sw.  brygga,  id. 

BROGH,  8.  Brogh  akd  hammer,  Brogh  and 

HAMMEL.  "  Ye  maun  bring  brogh  and  hammer 

for%^  i.  e.  you  must  bring  proof  for  it,  Loth. 

Brugh  is  the  pronunciation,  Lanarks.  When  one, 

in  a  market,  purchases  any  goods,  which,  from  the 

price  or  from  other  circumstances,  he  suspects  have 
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been  stolen^  he  asks  the  seller  to  gie  him  brugh  and 
hammer  o'  them;  i.  e.  to  give  him  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  he  came  honestly  by  them. 

''  This  sort  of  caution/'  says  the  learned  Spottis- 
woode^  '^  is  still  in  use  in  fairs  and  markets^  espe- 
cially in  buying  of  horses  from  strangers^  and  in  the 
country  dialect  is  termed  Burgh  and  Hammer,  cor« 
rupted  from  borge  in  he^mel"  Vo.  Borgh  of  Hame^ 
hold.  He  views  hetfmel  as  a  Saxon  word>  denotmg 
the  birth-place  of  the  seller. 

The  phrase  has  been  originally  used  to  denote  le- 
gal security,  especially  in  relation  to  suretyship ;  the 
first  word  being  evidently  the  same  with  our  barch, 
f}orgh,  a  surety.  I  am  assured  by  a  gentleman^  who 
has  long  filled  the  highest  diplomatic  stations  on  the 
continent,  that,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  he  has  of- 
ten heard  the  phrase,  burg  und  emmer,  or  one  very 
like  it,  used  in  a  similar  sense.  Although  satisfied 
that  burg  denotes  a  surety,  he  does  not  recollect  the 
sense  of  the  latter  term. 

In  Aberd.  it  is  pronounced  Brogh  and  Hammell, 
and  understood  as  signifying  good  or  sufficient  proof. 

To  this  the  following  passages,  in  the  extracts 
transmitted  from  Aberd.  Reg.  seem  to  refer : 

'^  He  auch  to  keip  him  skaithles  of  the  saidis  kow 
Sc  stirk,  Sc  fy  nd  hyme  bargh  and  hammald  of  the  sa- 
myn."     Cent.  l6. 

In  another  place, — "  To  find  him  borchi  4*  Aafv- 
maid  for  the  samyn." 

It  is  also  written  borcht  and  hammet. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  the  phrase  used 
in  Shell.  Brough  and  HambU, 

"  You  are  also  to  examine  the  house-store  of  fiesh 
and  meal,  and  likewise  the  wool,  stockings,  yarn, 
webs,.  &c.,  and  inquire  how  they  came  by  all  these ; 
and  if  they  cannot  give  you  a  satisfying  account  there- 
of, and  brough  and  hamble,  you  are  to  inform  against 
them."  Instructions  for  Rancelmen,  Surv.  Shetland, 
App.  p.  8. 

I  see  no  other  sense  it  can  properly  bear  save  that 
of  suretyship.  From  the  use  of  handle  in  Shetland, 
it  is  most  reasonable  to  view  our  hammer  as  a  corr., 
from  the  lapse  of  time.  Hamble  seems  to  be  merely 
D&n:  heimmel,  ''authority,  a  voucher,  a  title,"  Wolff; 
Isl.  heimilld,  auctoritas,  jus,  titulus  possessionis ;  Sw. 
hemul,  "  the  satisfaction  which  he  who  sells  an  arti- 
cle which  he  has  no  legal  right  to  dispose  of,  must 
give  the  buyer,  when  the  right  owner  claims  the  pro- 
perty," Wideg.  Thus  the  phrase  signifies,  ''proof  of 
rightful  possession."  It  is  highly  probable,  indeed, 
that  our  vulgar  phrase  is  a  corr.  of  the  old  forensic 
one,  Borgh  qfhamhald,  from  the  sense  of  which  there 
is  only  a  slight  deviation.    V.  Hamalu,  Ham-hald. 

To  BROGLE,  Broggle,  v.  a.  To  prick,  Loth.; 
synon.  Brogy  Job. 

To  Brogle»  Brogglc,  v.  n.     1.  To  persist  in 
ineffectual  attempts  to  strike  a  pointed  instru- 
ment into  tile  same  place,  Lanarks. 
This  word,  as  used  in  Clydes.,  implies  the  idea  of 

unsteady  motion  in  the  agent  that  pricks,  so  as  not 

to  touch  the  point  tliat  is  aimed  at 

2.  To  fail  in  doing  any  piece  of  work  in  which  one 
engages ;  to  be  unable  properly  to  finish  what 
one  has  begun ;  Berwictcs.  Selkirks. 

3.  V,  a.  To  botch,  to  bwigle,  to  spoil,  ibid. 


To  Broglb  up,  V.  a.     To  patch,  to  vamp;  ap- 
plied to  shoes ;  Roxb.    q.  to  cobble,  or  work 

by  means  of  an  awl  or  sharp-pointed  instrument 
Brogle,  Broggle,  8.    An  ineffectual  attempt 

to  strike  a  pointed  instrument  into  a  particular 

place,  Lanarks. 
Broggler,  s.  1.  The  person  who  makes  this  in- 
effectual attempt,  ibid. 
3.  A  bad  tradesman,  a  bungler,  Selkirks. 

Brogle  seems  to  be  merely  a  frequentative  firom 
the  v.  to  Brog,  to  pierce. 
BROG-WORT,  Broug-wort,  s,     A  species  of 

mead,  the  same  with  Bragwort,  Fife. 
BROIG.     V.  Baikin. 

"  Item,  the  covering  of  the  sacrament  house  with 
ane  antipend  for  the  Lady's  altar,  of  blew  and  yellow 
broig  satin."  Inventory  of  Ecclesiastic  Vestments, 
A.  1559.     Hay's  Scotia  Sacra,  p.  I89. 

Denominated,  perhaps,  from  the  place  whence  it 
was  imported,  which  might  be  Bruges,  Teut  Brugge, 
in  Flanders.  For  "  as  Venice  was  the  grand  seat  of 
trade  between  Asia  and  Europe,  so  Bruges  in  Flan- 
ders was  the  commercial  link,  which  connected  the 
merchandize  of  Venice,  and  the  south  of  Europe, 
with  its  northern  countries."  Pink.  Hist  Scot.  i.  1 1 6. 
Broich,  Broigh,  (gutt)  s.     A  brotjgh  ^heat^  a 

fume,  a  state  of  complete  perspiration,  Lanarks. 

Ferths. 

Synon.  with  Brolhe,  q.  v. ;  but  (^  a  different  ori- 
gin. For^  like  many  words  in  this  district,  Broich 
retains  undoubted  marks  of  its  Cumbrian  origin.  C.  B. 
broch  spuma,  foam,  froth.  Broch-i,  to  fume ;  Owen. 
To  BROIK,  Brouk,  v.  o.  To  possess,  to  enjoy,  S. 

"  The  said  Andro  sail  broik  ic  joise  the  said  tak 
of  the  saidis  landis  for  all  the  dais  of  his  life."  Act 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1480,  p.  52. 

A.  S.  bruck^an,  Teut  bruych'en,  frui^  potiri.  £.  brook 
is  properly,  to  endure. 
To  BROILYIE,  v.  a.     This  term  is,  in  Fife, 

applied  only  to  what  is  first  parboiled,  and  then 

roasted  on  a  brander  or  gridiron. 

O.  Fr.  bruill-er,  griller,  rotir,  secher;  Roquefort 
To  BROIZLE,  V.  a.     1.  To  press,  to  crush  to 

atoms^  Ettr.  For. 

"  How  do  ye  mean^  when  you  say  they  were 
hashed  ?'  '  Champit  like — a'  broizled  and  jurmum- 
mled,  as  it  war."     Hogg's  Brownie,  i.  134,  1S5. 

Teut  broseUen,  breusd-en,  in  minimas  micas  firan- 
gere. 
£.  The  term  seems  to  be  also  used  in  a  loose^sense, 

ibid. 

"  Mucht  it  pleis  mai  sovrayne  lege^  not  to  trowe— 
that  withoutten  dreddour  I  shulde  gaung  till  broode 
ane  fayir  deme,  ane  honest  mannis  wyffe,  and  myn- 
nie  to  twa  bairnis."     Hogg's  Winter  Tales;,  ii.  41. 
BROK,  *.     Use, 

— "  For  the  brok  and  proffit  of  the  said  v  ky  be  the 
said  thre  yeris,  ilk  kow  a  calf  furth  cumand  gude, 
&c.  And  for  the  proflite  of  the  brok  of  the  said  ix 
score  of  scheip,  &c.  Item,  for  the  brok  &  proffit  of 
the  said  four  skore  of  yov^is,"  &c.  Act  Dam.  Cone 
A-  1492,  p.  289, 

"  Gif  ony  man  oblisses  him  to  pay  to  ane  pupill 
certane  sowme  of  money,  as  for  his  portioun 
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flatural  fallin  to  him  throw  deceis  of  his  father^  and 
bindis  and  oblissis  him  to  sustene  and  uphald  in  the 
mene  time  the  said  pupil  honestlie  in  all  necessaris, 
upon  his  hrok,  and  revenue  of  the  said  principal  sowme, 
without  diminutioun  of  ony  part  thairof,  the  obliga- 
tioun  is  sufficient  and  nawayis  usurie."  A.  1562^ 
Balfour's  Pract  p.  5SS. 

A.  S.  brace,  Teut.  broke,  bruyk,  ghe-bruyk^  id.  V. 
Bruik. 

BROK,  Brock,  s.    1.  Fragments,  &c.]    Add; 
2.  Trash,  refuse,  Fife. 

BROKED,  adj.  Variegated.  V.  Brocked. 
*  BROKEN,  part. pa.  Brokenmen^  a  phrase  used 
in  a  peculiar  sense  in  our  old  acts,  as  denoting 
individuals  who  are  either  under  a  sentence  of 
outlawry,  or  live  as  vagabonds,  outlaws,  and 
public  depredators ;  or  who  are  separated  from 
the  clans  to  which  they  belonged,  in  consequence 
of  their  crimes. 

*^  They  are  to  say^  Clangregore^  Clanfarlane,  Sec, 
and  als  monie  broken  men  of  the  surnames  of  Stewarts 
in  Athole^  Lome^  and  Balquhidder^  Campbelles^  &c. 
— >Nane  of  the  saidis  claimes^  or  uther  broken  men, 
their  wives,  baimes,  aires,  executors  or  assignayes, 
sail  have  action  criminall  or  civill  against  quhat-sum- 
ever  persones,  for  ejection,  spulyie^-  slauchter,  fire- 
raising,  or  uther  alledged  violent  deed  committed 
against  them,  be  onie  of  his  Hienes  lieges,"  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  Pari.  xi.  c.  227,  Murray. 

"  Ye  heard  before,  how  thir  brokin  men  had  driven 
Frendraught's  goods  to  Strathboggie."  Spalding, 
i.  S5. 

BROKEN-WINDED,  flM^'.  Short-winded,  asth- 
matic ;  generally  applied  to  horses,  S. 

BROKIN  STORIT. 

'^  In  the  accioun — ^tueching  the  takin  of  a  schip 
Sc  gudis,  with  certane  vittales,  fra  the  port  &  havin 
of  Lethe — stormestaid  &  drevin  to  the  Erlis  fery ; 
hot  a  cheildin  hir ;  brokin  storit  &  distroyt  be  the  said 
personis,  as  is  allegit,"  &c.  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  149I9 
p.  201. 

This  seems  to  be  meant  as  a  compound  word,  inti- 
mating that  the  stores  of  the  ship  were  broken  in  upon. 

BR0N6IE,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  cormorant, 

Shetl. 
**  PelecanusCarbo(Lin.  sy8t)Brongie,  Scarf,  (Scarv 
of  Pontoppidan),  Corvorant,  Cole  Goose,  or  Great 
Black  Cormorant.*'     Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  24B. 

Perhaps  from  some  corporeal  peculiarity.  As  the 
cormorant  has  a  loose  yellowish  skin  which  **  reaches 
from  the  upper  mandible  roundthe^es"  (Penn.  ZooL 
p*  477)>  might  we  view  it  q.  6nwfi«ee,  or  from  Dan. 
bruun  and  oye,  id.  ? 

^  The  brongie  is  of  a  dusty  brown  colour  on  the 
back."     Edmonst  p.  Z50. 

BROO,  s.     Nae  broo^  no  favourable  opinion. 

— •''  But  thir  ridings  and  wappenshawings,  my  leddy, 
I  hae  nae  broo  of  them  ava,  I  can  find  nae  warrant  for 
them  whatsoever."    Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  147- 

''  But  I  hae  nae  broo  of  changes  since  that  awfri' 
morning  that  a  tout  o'  a  horn,  at  the  -cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, blew  half  the  faithfu'  ministers  of  Scotland 
out  ot  their  pulpiU."     Ibid.  iv.  39. 

^*  I  had  never  muckle  broo  o'  my  gudeman's  gos« 
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sips,  axid  now  I  like  them  wanr  than  ever."    Heart 
M.  Loth.  ii.  305.     V.  Brow. 

Can  this  word  have  any  affinity  with  Isl.  brag-ur 
affeictio,  or  bragd  sapor,  odor,  q.  relish  for  ? 
BROOD,  8.     1.  A  young  child,  Roxb. 
2.  Tiie  youngest  child  of  a  family,  ibid. 

A.  S.  brod  proles. 
Bboodie,  adj.    1.  Prolific,  applied  to  the  female, 

&c.  j     Add ; 
She  was  a  kindly  broody  creature,— 
She  brought  her  young  without  a  waiter. 

Ruickbi^s  Wayside  Cottager,  p.  177* 
S.  Brudyy  applied  to  either  sex. 

**  The  Pichtis  had  afore  ane  vehement  suspitioun, 
that  the  brtidy  spredyng  of  the  Scottis  suld  sume- 
tyme  fidl  to  the  dammage  of  thair  posterite."  BeU 
lend.  Cron.  B.  i.  c  5. 

A.  S.  brodige,  incubans. 
To  BROOFLE,  Brufle,  v.  n.   To  be  in  a  great 

hurry ;  synon.  with  BroosUe^  Ettr.  For. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Bruffle,  q.  v. 
Bboofle,  Bbufle,  8.     Impetuous  haste,  ibid. 
BROOK,  s.   Soot  adhering  to  any  thing,  S.  B. 
To  Bbooe,  v.  a.     To  soil  with  soot,  ibid. 
Brookie,  adj.     Dirtied  with  soot,  sooty,  ibid. 
Beookie,  8.     I.  A  ludicrous  designation  for  a 

blacksmith,  from  his  face  being  begrimed,  ibid. 

For  this  reason  the  term  is  applied  to  Vulcan. 
This  coach,  I'd  have  you  understand. 
Old  Brookie  made  with  his  own  hand.— 
Brookie,  at  this,  threw  by  his  hammer. 

Meslon's  Poems,  p.  125-5. 
The  blacksmith  niest,  a  rampan  chiel. 

Cam  skelpin  thro'  the  breem  ;— 
The  pridefu'  tailor  cockit's  ee, 
Ban't  Brookie  as  wanwordy. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  66. 
S.  A  designation  given  to  a  child  whose  face  is 

streaked  with  dirt,  S. 
Brooket,^^/.  Havinga  dirty  face,  S.  V.Broukit. 
BROOK  ABLE,  adj.    What  may  be  borne  or  en- 

dured,  S. ;  from  E.  brook,  v, 
BROOM-DOG,  8.    An  instrument  for  grubbing 

up  broom,  Meams. 

*^  This  last  sp^ies  of  fuel  Qbroom^  is  indeed  so 
common  that  Uie  people  have  invented  an  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  rooting  it  up.  They  call  it  a 
Broomndog.  It  is  a  stout  stick,  about  six  feet  long, 
shod  with  iron  on  the  lower  end,  and  having  there 
a  projecting  jagged  spur  for  laying  hold  of  the  roots. 
It  operates  somewhat  like  a  tooth-drawer,  with  a 
powerful  lever,  and  eradicates  the  broom  in  an  in- 
stant."    Agr.  Surv.  Kincard.  p.  447. 

Most  probably  in  allusion  to  a  dog  ferreting  out 
his  prey,  when  it  has  earthed. 
To  BROOSTLE,  Brustle,  v.  n.     To  be  in  a 

great  hurry,  to  be  in  a  bustle  about  littb,  Ettr. 

For.,  pron.  q.  Brusde. 
Broostle,  8.     A  very  bustling  state,  impetuo- 
sity in  coming  forward,  ibid. 

*'  fiut  dinna  ye  think  that  a  fitter  time  may  come 
to  make  a  push  ?— Take  care  that  you,  and  the  like 
o'  you,  haena  these  lives  to  answer  for.  I  like  nae 
desperate  6roof<^,-*if  s  like  ane  that's  just  gaun  to 
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turn  divour^  taking  on  a'  the  debt  he  can."  Brownie 

of  Bodsbeck^  i.  72. 

2.  Applied  to  a  keen  chace,  South  of  S. 

^'  Keilder,  my — dog — likes  a  play  i'  the  night-time 
brawly^  for  he's  aye  gettin  a  hroostle  at  a  hare^  or  a 
todj  or  a  fowmart^  or  some  o'  thae  beasts  that  gang 
snaiking  about  i'  the  derk."  Brownie  of  Bodsb^k^ 
i.  140. 

This  differs  from  Breessil,  Fife,  q,  v.  merely  in  the 
change  of  the  vowels. 

Add  to  etymon  given  under  Breessil; 

Isl.  6rti^-a  aestuare,  broesur  contentiosus,  Dan.  hruS" 
erto  rush,  to  foam,  to  roar,  applied  to  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  C.  B.  bri^s  haste,  brys-iaw  to  make  haste,  and 
brys-iawl  hastening,  seem  to  be  cognate  terms.     . 

BROOST,  s.   Perhaps,  a  spring  or  vident  exer- 
tion forward. 
•:— The  yaud  she  made  a  broast, 

Wi'  ten  yauds'  strength  and  mair. 
Made  a'  the  kipples  to  crash. 
And  a'  the  smiths  to  rair. 

Auld  Gray  Mare,  Jacobite  Relics,  i.  71* 
Teut  broes-en,  tempestuosum  et  furentem  ventum 
spirare.     It  may,  however,  be  corr.  from  the  v,  to 
breast,  used  in  the  same  sense.  Moes.G.  brust  signi- 
fies the  breast. 

To  BROOZLE,  Bruizle,  v.  n.     To  perspire 
violently  from  toil,  Teviotd. 
Belg.  broeij-en,  to  grow  warm  or  hot ;  or  Teut. 
bruys-en  to  foam,  as  we  speak  of  a  broihe  of  sweat. 
Isl.  braedsla,  fusio,  liquefactio ;  brus-a,  aestuare. 
BROSE,  *.     1.  A  kind  of  pottage,  &c.]     Add; 
So  late  as  A.  1 530,  bretves  was  used  in  this  sense 
by  E.  writers.    For  Palsgrave  expl.  E.  brewes  by  Fr. 
brouet,  (B.  iii.  F.  22.)  L  e.  "  potage,  or  broth."  Cotgr. 
V.  Bree. 
2.  The  term  is  applied  to  oat-meal  porridge  be* 

fore  it  be  thoroughly  boiled,  Clydes. 
Bbose-meal,  s.  Meal  of  pease  much  parched,  of 

which  pea^e-brose  is  made,  S. 
BaosE-TiME,^.  Expl.  "  supper-time;''  Gl.  Antiq. 
BuosiE,  Brosy,  adj.     1.  Semifluid,  S. 
S.  Metaph.,  soft,  inactive,  Lanarks. 
8.  Bedaubed  with  brose  or  porridge,  S. 

— The  cotter's  cur 
-—Out  o'er  the  porritch-pingle  takes  a  sten. 
Laying  the  brosy  weans  upo'  the  floor 
Wi'  donsy  heght.— — 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  28. 
4.  Making  much  use  of  brose  in  one's  profession. 
Hence  the  vulgar  application  of  the  term  to 
weavers,  S.  O. 
Bbosy-faced,  adj.  Applied  to  the  face  when  very 
fat  and  flaccid,  S. 

— ''  An  I  didna  ken  her,  I  wad  hae  agude  chance 
to  hear  her,"  said  he,  '^  casting  a  look  of  sly  intelli- 
gence at  a  square-built  brosy^faced  girl  who  accom- 
panied him."  St.  Johnstoun,  i.  240. 
BaosiLiE,  adv.  In  an  inactive  manner,  Lanarks. 
Brosiness,  8,  1.  The  state  of  being  semifluid. 
£.  Metaph.,  inactivity  proceeding  from  soilness  of 

disposition,  Lanarics. 
To  BROTHER,  v.  a.    1.  To  admit  to  a  state, 
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and  to  the  privileges,  of  brotherhood  in  any 
corporation  or  society,  S. 
S.  Also  used  to  denote  the  convivial  initiation  of 

?^oung  members  of  a  fraternity,  and  even  the 
udicrous  customs  observed  as  a  practical  paro^. 

dy  on  these,  S.     V.  Beither. 
BROTHER-BAIRN,  j.  The  child  of  an  nncle, 

used  to  denote  the  relation  of  a  cousin,  S. 

"  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  was  brother-german  to  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  and  sister  and  brothei'^baims  to  the 
king's  majesty."     Pitscottie,  Ed.  1720,  p,  104. 

Sister-bairns  with,  £d.  1814. 
BROUA6E.    SaU  brouage,  salt  made  at  Brou- 

age,  a  town  of  France,  in  Saintonge,  on  the 

sea.     Hence,  it  would  appear,  our  forefathers 

were  supplied. 

*'  The  hundreth  siUt  brouage,  contenand  nine  score 
boUis,  Scottis  watter  met,  is  reknit  to  be  worth  in 
fraught  twentie  tunnis  Aleron."  Balfour's  Pract. 
Custumis,  p.  87* 

This  place  is  still  famous  for  its  salt  V.  Diet  Trev« 
BROUKIT,  Brooked,  &c.  adj.]     Add; 
%  Used  to  denote  the  appearance  of  the  face  of  a 

child  who  has  been  crying,  and  who  bas  left 

marks  on  it,  by  rubbing  off  the  tears  with  dirty 

hands ;  as,  ^^  Eh  f  sic  a  brookit  bairn !    What 

has  he  been  blubberin  about  ?^  S. 
The  smith  his  meikle  paw  he  shook  ;— 
Syne  Wattie  raught  his  manly  nive ; — 
Cried,  "  Lat  me  to  the  brooket  knave ;" 
An'  rag'd  like  ane  maist  wud — 
In  wrath,  that  night.        ^ 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  1S7- 

"  To  bruike,  to  make  dirty;  North umb."  Grose. 
Broukit  is  perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Brocked, 
q.  V.  although  differently  pronounced. 
To  BROW,  V.  a.  To  face,  to  browbeat,  Ettr.  For. 

"  There  it  naething  i'  my  tower  that  isna  at  your 
command  ;  for  I  wad  rather  brom  a'  the  Ha's  and  the 
Howards  afore  I  beardit  you."    Perils  of  Man,  i.  21. 

"  Ken  where  ye  are,  an'  wha  ye're  speaking  to  ?•* 
said  Dan,  stepping  forward  and  browing  the  last 
speaker  face  to  face."     Ibid.  p.  6l. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  is  formed  from  the  a. 
brow,  supercilium.    But  I  have  met  with  no  paridlel 
V.  in  any  other  language. 
BROW,  *.     Nae  brow.]     Add ; 

"  1  hae  nae  broo  o'  doctors,  for  they  ken  as  little 
about  complaints  in  the  stomach  as  a  loch-leech,  and 
no  sae  muckle."     Sir  A.  Wylie,  iii.  285.    V.  Broo. 
BROW,  s,    A  rising  ground,  S.  B. 

As  they're  thus  thrang,  the  gentles  came  in  view» 

A'  in  a  breast  upon  a  bonny  brow. 

Boss's  Helenore,  p.  9& 

"  I  climbed  up  a  steep  hazel  bank,  and  sat  down 
to  rest  myself  on  an  open  green  plot  on  the  broiv" 
R.  Gilhaize,  u.  292. 

The  brow  of  a  hill  is  an  £.  phrase,  but  the  term 
does  not  seem  to  be  used  in  this  sense  by  itself.  A.  S« 
bruwa  interciliura. 
BROWCALDRONE,  s.  A  vessel  for  brewing, 

Aberd.  Reg. 
BRO  WDEN'D,/iar<./)a.  Arrayed,deck€d,Aber<L 
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Hob  R07  heard  the  fricksome  firaise ; 
Weel  browdeu'd  in.  his  graith. 

Skinner'^  Christmas  Ba'ing,  First  Edit. 
BROWDIN,  Browden,  part,  pa.    Fond,  &c.] 
Add; 

It  is  Expressed  in  a  neuter  form,  which,  I  suppose^ 
is  the  proper  one,  in  Clav.  Yorks.  Dial.  **  To  be 
browden  on  a  thing." 
I  find  it  used  in  one  instance  as  if  it  wereanactiveo. 
The  millart  never  notic'd  Tarn, 
Sae  browden'd  he  the  ba*. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  132. 

BRO  WD  YN,  BnowDiNy  part.pa.  Embroidered.] 

Add; 

'*  Item  a  covering  of  variand  purpir  tarter  brow* 
Jin  with  thrissillis  &  a  unicorne."  Collect,  of  Inven- 
tories^ p.  11.  i.  e.  "  embroidered  with  thistles." 
Browdinstab,  s.     An  embroiderer. 

^'  Item  fourty  round  scheittis  [[sheets^  quhilkis 
servit  to  the  bromdinstaris  that  wrocht  upoun  the  ta- 
pestrie  of  the  crammosie  velvois."  Collect,  of  Inven- 
tories, A.  1561,  p.  150. 

These  were  the  women  employed  by  our  unfortu- 
nate Q.  Mary  in  her  various  works  o£  embroidery. 

This  term  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  males  and 
females. 

**  Our  souerane  lord— remembring  the  guid,  trew, 
and  thankfuU  seruice  done  to  his  hienes  be  his  louit 
Williame  Betoon  browdinstar.  Ratifies/'  &c.  Acta 
Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  6O8. 
Browdinsterschip,  s.  The  profession  of  an  em- 
broiderer. 

^''^  Ratifies,  apprevis,  and  for  his  hienes  and  his 
succestouris  perpetuallie  confirmis  the  office  of  broW" 
dinsterschip,  and  keping  of  his  hienes  wardrop— to 
the  said  Williame."     Ibid. 

Teat  boordaerder,  and  L.  B.  brodarius,  denote  a 
man  who  works  in  embroidery.  The  term  here  used 
is  evidently  formed  from  the  part,  pa,  Browdyn,  q.  v. 
with  the  addition  of  the  termination  ster,  which  ori- 
ginally marked  a  female.  V.  Browster. 
BROWIN,  part,  pa.     Brewed. 

— -"  It  sal  be  leiful  to  the  inhabitantis  of  the  bur- 
rowis  of  Air,  Iruin,  Glasgow,  Dumbertane,  and  vthers 
our  souerane  Ladyis  liegis  duelland  at  the  west  seyis, 
to  haue  bakin  breid,  bronin  aill,  and  aquauite  to  the 
Ilis,  to  bertour  with  vther  merchandice."  Aets  Mary 
1555,  Ed.  1814,  p.  495. 

A.  S.  brofven  coctus,  concoctus. 
BROWIS,  s,  pi    Expl.  «  brats.'' 

'*  Or  gaif  the  princes  of  the  erth  you  yeirly  rentis 
(as  the  disciplis  in  the  beginnyng  sauld  thair  landis, 
and  gaif  the  pryces  thairof  to  the  Apostolis)  to  the 
end  that  every  ane  of  yow  mot  spend  the  samyn  up- 
on his  dame  Dalila  and  bastard  bronns  ?"  N.  Win- 
Jet's First  Tractat,  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  206. 

This  term,  I  suspect,  is  metaphorically  used ;  whe- 
ther it  be  allied  to  Teut  brouw-en  miscere,  coquere; 
brouwe,  liquamen ;  or  bruys  spuma ;  I  will  not  pre* 
tend  to  say. 

•  BROWN,  adf.  To  play  broxvny  or  to  boil 
broTCfi^  a  phrase  appliea  to  the  broth-pot,  when 
it  is  meant  to  say  that  the  broth  is  rich,  as  con- 
taining a  suiBcient  portion  of  animal  juice^  S. 
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''  Did  she  \\he  supposed  witch^  but  once  hint  that 
her  pot  Splayed  nae  brown/  a  chosen  lamb  or  a  piectf 
of  meat  was  presented  to  her  in  token  of  friendship. 
She  seldom  paid  rent  for  her  house,  and  every  young 
lad  in  the  parish  was  anxious  to  cast  her  peats ;  so  that 
Kimmer,  according  to  the  old  song, '  lived  cantie  and 
hale."  Remains' of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  389* 

Yere  big  brose  pot  has  nae  played  brown 
Sin'  the  Reaver  Rade  o'  guae  Prince  Charlie. 

Ibid.  p.  102. 
Brownie-bae,  s.  The  designation  given  to  Broxo* 

niCy  Buchan. 
But  there  come's  Robie,  fiaught-braid  down  the  brae ; 
How  wild  he  glowrs,  like  some  daft  brownie-bae  ! 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  S. 
"  Brownie-bae,  an  imaginary  being ;"  Gl. 
The  addition  to  the  common  name  of  the  lubber- 
fiend  may  have  originated  from,  his  being  supposed 
occasionally  to  frighten  women  and  children  with  a 
wild  cry,  resembling  that  of  a  brute  animal. 
Brownie^s  stone,  an  altar  dedicated  to  Brownie. 
*^  Below  the  chappels  there  is  a  fiat  thin  stone,  cali'd 
Brownie's  Stone,  upon  which  the  antient  inhabitants 
offered  a  cow's  milk  every  Sunday  ;  but  this  custom 
is  now  quite  abolish'd."  Martin's  West.  Islands,  p.  67- 
BROWN  JENxNET  or  JANET.     1.  A  cant 
phrase  for  a  knapsack,  S* 

Aft  at  a  staun  what  road  to  tak. 

The  debtor  grows  a  villain. 
Lugs  up  Brown  Jennet  on  his  back 
To  hunt  her  smile  by  killin' 
Our  faes,  this  day. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  158. 
3.  Brown  Janet  is  also  expl.  as  signifying  '^  a 

musket '^     Picken's  Gl.  1813. 
BROWN  MAN  of  the  Moors,  "  a  droich,  dwarf, 
or  subterranean  elf;''  Gl.  Antiq. 

"  Brown  dwarf,  that  o'er  the  muirland  strays,   ' 

Thy  name  to  Keeldar  tell !" 
"  Tlie  Brown  Man  of  the  Muirs,  who  stays 
Beneath  the  heather  beU." 

Lei^den's  Keeldar,  Border  Minstr,  ii.  394. 
''  The  Brown  Man  qftheMuirs,h  a  fairy  of  the  most 
malignant  order,  the  genuine  duergar.  Walsingham 
mentions  a  story  ofan  unfortunate  youth,  whose  brains 
were  extracted  from  his  skull,  during  his  sleep,  by 
this  malicious  being.  Owing  to  this  operation,  he 
remiuned  insane  for  many  years,  till  the  Virgin  Mary 
courteously  restored  his  brains  to  their  station."  Ibid. 
p.  S90. 

BROWSTER-WIFE,  s.    A  female  alcseller, 
especially  in  markets,  S. 

The  brofvster  wives  are  eident  lang, 
Right  fain  for  a'  thing  snod,  &c« 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  Q2. 
Brucklie,  adv.     In  a  brittle  state  or  manner, 

Clydes.     V.  Brukyl. 
BRUDERIT,  part.  pa.     Fraternized. 

That  panefull  progress  I  think  ill  to  tell. 

Sen  thay  are  bo  wit  and  bruderit  in  our  land. 

Siege  E(Un,  Casiel,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  28^. 

Isl.  brudur.  Germ.  ftriMfer,  a  brother.  V.  Brother,  t\ 

ToBRUFFLE,r.n.  Tobruffleand meat,  tomoil 

and  toil,  to  beturmoiled  and  overheated^  Dumfr^ 
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C.  B.  irywtflw;/,  "^enlivening,  from  hryw^  vigour, 
briskness ;  or  bfythatvl,  tumultuous,  turbulent,  from 
brwth,  a  stirring  up  ;  Owen. 
BRUG  SATINE,  satin  made  at  Bruges. 

«  Half  ellin  ofBrugsatine  ;"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538, 
V.  16. 

This  is  certainly  the  same  that  is  denominated 
Bridges  saline,  Rates,  A.  l6l  I.     V.  Broig. 
BRUGH,  s.     3.  A  borough.]    Add; 

— "  The  said  Alex'  [|Fraser]  being  of  deliberat 
inynd  and  purpois  to  erect  ane  vniuersitie  within  the 
said  brughe, — hes  Qbegwn]  to  edifie  and  big  vp  col- 
legis,  quhilkis  nocht  onlie  vill  tend  to  the  greit  de- 
coirment  of  the  cuntrey,  bot  also  to  the  advancement 
of  the  loist  and  tint  youthe,  in  bringing  tham  vp  in 
leiming  and  vertew,  to  the  greit  honour  and  weill  of 
our  said  souerane  Lord  and  natioune."  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  148. 

This  refers  to  the  plan,  once  adopted,  of  erecting 
a  university  at  Fraserburgh,  which  was  afterwards 
defeated  from  jealousy. 
4.  A  hazy  circle,  &c.]     Add ; 

— Meg  cries  she'll  wad  baith  her  shoon. 

That  we  sail  hae  weet  very  soon. 
And  weather  rough ; 

For  she  saw  round  about  the  moon, 

A  mickle  brough.     The  Farmer's  Hi^,  st  28. 
6.  The  name  given  to  two  circles  which  are  drawn 

round  the  tee,  on  the  ice  appropriated  fpr  curl- 

ing,  Clydes.     Hence, 
Brugheb,  Beucher,  s.     A  stone  which  comes 

within  these  circles,  ibid. 
To  BRUGHLE,  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  state  of  quick 

motion,  and  at  the  same  time  oppressed  with 

heat     He's  brughlm  up  the  bra€^  Perths. 

This  seems  radically  the  same  with  Broigh,  La^ 
narks,  q.  v.  This,  I  have  supposed,  might  be  a  cor- 
ruption from  Brotke,  s,,  a  fume  of  heat.  But  it  is 
more  probably  a  cognate  term,  allied  to  Belg.  broeij" 
en,  to  grow  warm  or  hot ;  broejig  rveer,  sultry  wea- 
ther, q.  S.  hroighie  weather,  or  weather  which  pro- 
duces brughling.  The  v.  broeij-en  is  the  origin  cibroye, 
brue,  jus,  jusculum,  our  brue,  broth,  or  -soup.  For 
broeij-en  seems  primarily  to  signify  the  act  of  pour- 
ing out  warm  liquids ;  calida  perfundere ;  fervente 
aqua  aspergere ;  Kilian.  The  £.  v.  to  brew  has  ob- 
viously a  common  origin. 

BRUGHTINS,  *.  pZ. 

In  the  South  of  S.,  a  dish  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing'manner,  as  part  of  the  entertainment  provided 
for  the  shepherds  at  the  Lammas  feast.  An  oat-cake 
or  bannock  is  first  toasted,  then  crumbled  down,  and 
being  put  in  a  pot  over  the  fire,  has  butter  poured  on 
it.  This  is  used  as  a  sort  of  pottage,  and  receives  the 
name  of  Butier-brughtins, 
Brugutin-cake,  Braughtin,  d.   Expl.  "  Green 

cheese-parings,  or  wrought  curd,  kneaded  and 

mixed  with  butter  or  suet,  and  broiled  in  the 

frying-pan.     It  is  eaten  by  way  of  kitchen  to 

bread.*"     Roxb. 

This  would  appear  to  have  been  originally  the  same 
with  Lancashire ''  Braughwkam,  adish  madeof  cheese, 
eggs,  bread,  and  butter,  boiled  together ;"  Grose. 

These  terms  exhibit  great  appearance  of  fifBnity  to 
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C.  B.  brwchan,  Gael,  hrochan.  V.  Brochan.  Frig. 
brugghe,hoyreYer,  denotes  bread  besmeared  with  but- 
ter ;  Teut.  brufoet  jus,  jusculiun ;  and  Isl.  bruggu, 
calida  coctio. 

BRUICK,  Bruix,  *.  A  kind  of  boil,  S.]  Add; 
Isl.  brttk,  elatio,  tumor ;  expl.  of  a  swelling  that 
suppurates ;  Haldorson.  Flandr.  brocke  signifies  ve» 
nenum;  bolus  venenatus,  an  envenomed  mass.  Thus 
bruick'boil  nuiy  signify  an  angry  sore,  like  Sw.  ettCT" 
boeld,  literally  '^  a  venomous  boil." 

By  the  way,  it  may  be  observed  that  Johns,  says 
that  £.  boil  should  be  written  bile,  from  A.  S.  bila, 
id.,  which  he  views  as  "  perhaps  from  bilis  Lat." 
pile  is  imdoubtedly  used  in  this  sense  in  A.  S.  But 
it  is  a  solitary  term :  and  boil,  I  think,  is  more  ob- 
viously allied  to  Su.G.  boeld,  or  bolda,  ulcus,  bubo  ; 
which  is  evidently  formed  from  Isl.  bolg-a,  Su.G.  btdg-' 
ia,  intumescere,  whence  bula  tumor.  Teut  buyle,  tu- 
ber, tuberculum,  has  the  same  analogy  to  buyUen  ex- 
tuberare.     V.  Breuk. 

To  BRUILYIE,  Brulyie,  v.  n.    To  fight,  to 
be  engaged  in  a  broil,  Aberd. 
—Said  there  was  nane  in  a'  the  battle. 
That  bruilyeil  bend  aneugh. 

Skinner's  Christmas  Ba'ing, 
Fr.  &rotii^er,to  make  a  great  hurly  burly,  to  jumble. 
To  Bruilyie,  Brulye,  v.  a.     To  braUj^e  up^ 
to  put  into  a  ferment,  Fife. 

It  bruifyies  up  my  verra  blude,  . 
To  hear  their  names  profan'd,  &c. 

MS.  Poem. 
BRUISK,  cuy.     Brisk,  lively,  in  high  spirits ; 
Fr.  brusque. 

"  Thir  ar  the  imbassadoris  that  departis  in  Ing- 
land  for  the  mariage  of  my  Lord  Duk's  son :  My 
Lord  Glencaim,  My  Lord  Morton,  My  Lord  Re- 
van,  My  Lord  Robert,  as  said  is,  and  the  Lard  of 
Ledinton  the  Secretar:  thai  depart  wondrous  bruisk, 
thair  bayis  ar  taxit  to  cum  up  to  1 5,000  1."  Lett. 
T.  Archbald,  Chamb.  Abp.  Glasg.  A.  1560,  Keith's 
Hist  p.  489*  Can  bayis  signify  horses  ?  Fr.  bay, 
L.  B.  bai-us.     V.  Bogus,  Du  Cange. 

Seren.  views  £.  brisk  as  allied  to  Su.G.  brask-a, 
petulanter  se  gerere.  Perhaps  we  may  view  Teut. 
broosche,  breusche,  praeceps,  ferox,  as  allied. 
BRUKYL,BROKYL,ad;.  Brittle.]  Addtosenseft; 
It  is  used  indeed  to  express  the  state  of  one's  per- 
sonal concerns,  when  in  disorder,  as  well  as  those  of 
a  public  nature. 

^'  Praise  be  to  God !  I  shall  see  my  bairn  agahi.' 
'  And  never  I  hope  to  part  with  her  more,'  said  Wa- 
verley.  ^  I  trust  in  God  not,  unless  it  be  to  win  the 
means  of  supporting  her ;  fbr  my  things  are  but  in 
a  bruckle  state."     Waverley,  iii.  286, 

Here  the  term  seems  to  be  used  rather  improperly, 
as  it  only  implies  the  idea  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  fu- 
ture. But  the  Baron's  temporal  affairs  were  beyond 
what  is  called  a  bruckle  state.  He  was  actually  de- 
prived of  all  his  possessions  by  attainder.  All  that 
can  be  said  is,  that,  having  obtained  a  protection,  he 
might  have  some  faint  hope  of  regaining  his  pro- 
perty. 

Altering  the  figures  of  the  following  significations; 
insert  as  sense 
3.  Variable,  unsettled,  as  applied  to  the  weather,  S. 
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The  Har'st  time  is  a  time  o'  thrang>— 
And  weather  aft  does  hruckU  gangj 

As  we  ha'e  kend  it.  The  Hat'st  Rig,  st,  1. 
8.  Apt  to  fall  into  sin,  or  to  yield  to  temptation^ 
^*  Sa  lang  as  we  leif  in  this  present  warld^  we  are 
sa  fragil  ScbrukU,  be  resone  of  carnal  concupiscence^ 
remanand  in  our  corrupit  nature^  that  we  can  nocht 
abstene  fra  all  &  syndrj  venial  synnis."     Abp.  Ha- 
miltoune's  Catechisme^  F.  186,  a. 
Brukilnesse,  s.     1.  Brittleness,  S.]    Add; 
3.  Moral  inability. 

All  yee  that  sair  does  thrist. 
Threw  bruklenesse  of  the  flesh, 
Come  vnto  me  when  that  ye  list, 
I  sail  your  saullis  refresh. 

Poems  I6lh  CetU.  p.  140. 
BRUKIT,   adf.    Having  streaks  of  dirt.     V. 

Broukit. 
To  BRULYIE,  v.  a.     To  broil ;  properly  to 
roast  on  the  gridiron  meat  that  has  been  boiled 
and  has  become  cold,  Fife. 
Fr.  hmsl-er,  brul-er,  to  scorch. 
To  Brulyie,  v.  n.  To  be  overpowered  with  heat ; 
as,  Fm  bruiyin  xoP  hecU^  Fife.     This  seems  sy- 
non.  with  Broihe. 
To  BRUMBLE,  v.  n.  To  make  a  hollow  mur- 
muring noise,  as  that  of  the  rushing  or  agita- 
tion of  water  in  a  pool,  S.  O. 
'^  The  sun  was  gaen  down,  an'  I  could  hear  the 
sugh  of  the  brumbling  pool — sae  down  I  claps  close 
by  the  side  o't"     Black w.  Mag.  Nov.  1820,  p.  203. 
Teut  brummel'en,  rugire,  mugire,  from  brumm-en, 
Belg.  bromm-en,  to  buzz,  to  sound ;  Dan.  brumm-er, 
to  roar/  I  si.  brumUa,  murmurare;  Su.G.  bromm^a, 
id.     A.  S.  bremm-auj  fremere. 

BRUMMIN,  pari.pr,  A  term,  in  its  proper  use, 

applied  to  a  sow  wnen  she  desires  the  boar,  Fife, 

Border ;  Brimmin^  id.  Loth.    V.  Breemin. 
ToBRUND,BRUiND,w.n.  Toemit  sparks.] Jdd; 
S.  To  glance,  to  sparkle ;  applied  to  the  eye  as  ex- 

pressing  either  love  or  anger,  Perths. 

"  Robbie  came  o'erby  ae  gloamin',  an'  begude  a 
crackin ;  I  saw  Eppie  stealin'  a  teet  at  him,  an'  try<i> 
in'  to  hod  the  blink  that  bruindet  in  her  e'e,  when  he 
coost  a  look  till  her  o'er  the  ingle."  CampbeU,  i.  3d  1 . 

''  He  fidged  in  his  chair,  an',  at  the  lang  run,  his 
e'en  begude  a  bruindin  like  elf-candles."  Campbell, 
Hi  sup. 

Also  used  in  relation  to  the  stars. 
It  was  upon  a  Martinmas  night. 
The  dowiest  time  o'  the  year ; 
Yet  the  nord  was  bleezin'  wi'  livin'  light. 
And  the  stams  war  brootuUn'  fu'  clear. 

MS.  Poem. 
Bruindin,  s.     The  emission  of  sparks,  Fife. 
Brunds,  s.  pL    1.  Brands,  &c.]     Add ; 

Brtmde  is  the  O.  £.  orthography  of  what  is  now 
written  brand.   "  Bronde  of  fyre  [Fr.]  tison,"  i.  e.  a 
firebrand.     V.  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  22,  a. 
BRUN6LE,  s.    A  job,  a  knavish  piece  of  buai- 

ness,  Ciydes. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Brangky  v. 

BRUNSTANE,  s.     Sulphur,  brimstone,  Ayrs. 
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Wi'  scalding  brunstane  and  wi'  fat,— 
They  flanmi'd  his  carcass  weel  wi'  that. 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii  20S. 
Germ,  bom-steen  id.  q.  petra  ardens^  says  Kilian ; 
from  Belg.  born-en  ardere. 

Brunstane,  adf.   Of  or  belonging  to  sulphur,  S. 
Be  there  gowd  where  he's  to  beek. 
He'll  rake  it  out  o'  brunstane  smeek. 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  200. 
Brctnstane-match,  s.    a  match  dipped  in  suU 
phur;  vulgarly  denominated  a  spunky  S. 
"  2,eal  catches  fire  at  a  slight  spark  as  fast  as  a 
brunstane  match,'  observed  the  secretary."     Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  2  Ser.  ii.  142. 
BRUNT,  adj.     Keen,  eager,  Perths. 

Isl.  brun-a,  currere ;  brund-r,  ovium  appetitus  co« 
eundi ;  synon.  Teut.  brunst,  ardor ;  catuUtio. 
BRUNT,  2>r^.  and  oar^.  jEia.  Burned,  or  burnt,  S. 
**  Efrir  this,  they  nerried  and  brunt  the  toun  of 
Stirling. — The  haill  landis  of  Dalkeith  were  brunt 
and  destroyed."  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  184. 
Brunt,  part.  pa.  Burned  ;  a  term  used  in  va- 
rious games,  Ciydes. 

In  curling,  when  a  stone  is  improperly  touched,  or 
impeded  in  its  course,  it  is  said  to  be  brunt.  If  thus 
illegally  touched  by  one  on  the  same  side,  the  move  is 
lost,  the  stone  being  thrown  off  the  course ;  if  by  one 
on  the'  opposite  side,  the  owner  has  a  right  to  place 
it  in  the  course  wherehe  pleases.  In  Blindman's-bu  ff, 
he  who  is  twice  crowned  or  touched  on  the  head,  by 
the  taker,  or  him  who  is  hoodwinked,  instead  of  once 
only,  according  to  the  law  of  the  game,  the  person 
taken  is  said  to  be  brunt,  and  regains  his  liberty. 
Bruntlin,  s.  a  burnt  moor,  Buchan. 
Probably  corr.  from  brunt  land. 

Come  sing  wi'  me  o'  things  wi'  far  mair  feck. 
An'  nae  wi'  daffin  owre  the  bruntlin  geek. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  lip. 
Bruntlin,  adf.     Of  or  belonging  to  a  burnt 
moor,  ibid. 

Thou  kens,  wi'  thy  great  gift  o'  lear — 
Thae  phantoms,  imps,  an'  specters  wil'. 
That  pest  our  ha's  wi'  frightfu'  squile. 
An'  a'  that  skims  the  bruntlin  soil, 

O'  [pn^  brunt  breem-sticks.  Ibid.  p.  40,  41. 
*  BRUSH,  s.     To  gie  a  brush  at  any  kind  of 
work,  to  assist  by  working  violently  for  a  short 
time,  S. 

This  is  a  very  slight  deviation  from  the  sense  of 
the  £.  term,  as  denoting  *^  a  rude  assault" 

Dan.  brus-er,  to  rush. 
BRUSHIE,  adj.     Sprucely  dressed,  or  fond  of 
dress ;  as, "  Ile^s  a  little  brushie  fallow,**  Roxb. 
Teut.  bruys  spuma,  bruys^en  spumare. 
BRUSIT,  part.  pa.     Embroidered.]     Add ; 

L.  B.  brusdr-us  and  brust'Us,  acupictus ;  Du  Cange, 
V.  BuRnE,  s. 

Bruskness,  s.     Unbecoming  freedom  of  speech, 
rudeness,  incivility,  S. 

"  There  hath  been  (I  grant)  too  much  bruskness 
used  to  superiors ;  I  wish  ministers  had  never  given 
occasion  thereby  to  many  to  intertain  hard  thoughts 
of  any  in  the  ministrv."  R.  Douglasse's  Serm.  at  the 
Downsitting  of  Parliament^  A.  l66l,  p.  26. 
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Fr.  brusc,  brusque,  rash ;  rude,  uncivil.  V.  Bruisk. 
To  BRUSSEL,  Brushel,  v,  n.     To  rush  for- 
ward in  a  fierce  and  disorderly  way,  Ayrs.    V. 

Breessil. 
BRUSSLE,  ^.     Bustle,  Loth.]     Jdd; 

This  s.  evidently  acknowledges  a  common  origin 
with  A.  Bor.  "  to  bruzzle,  to  make  a  great  ado,  or 
stir."     Thoresby,  Ray's  Lett.  p.  324. 

Perhaps  from  A.  S.  brastl-ian,  murmurare,  crepere. 
To  BRUST,  V,  n.     To  brust,  S.]     Jdd; 

"  He  that  eats  quhile  [till]  he  brusts,  will  be  the 
worse  while  he  lives."  S.  Prov.  '  A  jocose  return 
to  them  that  urge  us  to  eat"     Kelly,  p.  146. 

It  is  also  used  as  the  pret. 

"  Bairns  mother  brust  never ;"  S.  Prov. — "  be- 
cause she  will  keep  meat  out  of  her  own  mouth,  and 
put  it  into  theirs."   '  Kelly,  p.  62. 
BRUTE,  s.     Report,  rumour;  the  same  with. 

E.  bruit' 

'*  Strabo  perchance  may  be  pardoned,  for  that  in 
in  his  time  that  part  of  the  world  was  not  sufficientlie 
explored,  and  hee  therefore  have  but  followed  the  un- 
certane  brute"  Descr.  of  the  Kingdome  of  Scotlande. 
V.  also  Bell.  Cron.  ii.  175,  Ed.  1821. 
BRUZZING,  8.     A  term  used  to  denote  the 

noise  made  by  bears. 

— "  Mioling  of  tygers,  bruzzing  of  bears,"  &c. 
Urquhart's  Rabelais.     V.  Cheeping. 

Tent,  bruys-en,  rugire,  strepere. 
BUAT,  s.     A  lanthorn.     V.  Bowet. 
*  BUBBLE,  s,    1.  As  much  snot  as  comes  from 

the  nose  at  once,  S. 

"  There  is  a  great  bubble  at  your  nose.    Dight  the 
bubbles  frae  your  nose,  wean,"  S. 
2.  In  pi.  snot,  S. ;  bibbles^  Aberd. 
To  Bubble,  v,  n.    To  shed  tears  in  a  snivelling, 

blubbering, and  childish  way,  S.  BibblCy  Aberd. 
To  Bubble  and  greet,  a  vulgar  phrase  denoting 

theactof  cryingor  weeping,  properly  asconioined 

with  an  effusion  of  mucus  from  the  nostrils,  S. 

*'  John  Knox — ^left  her  []Q.  Mary]  bubbling  and 
greeting,  and  came  to  an  outer  court  where  her  Lady 
Maries  were  fyking  and  dancing ;  he  said,  O  brave 
ladies,  a  brave  world  if  it  would  last,  and  heaven  at 
the  hinderend ;  but  fy  on  that  knave  Death,  that 
will  seize  upon  these  bodies  of  yours,  and  where  will 
all  your  fidling  and  flinging  be  then  ?"  Walker's  Re- 
mark. Passages,  p.  60. 

The  V.  to  JBubble  is  sometimes  used  by  itself  to  de- 
note the  effusion  of  tears. 

And  as  he  spake  these  words,  the  tears 
Cam  oubblin  doun  his  cheeks. 

Afax's  Speech,  &c. 
BuBBLYJocK,  s.     A  turkcy  cock,  S  ]     Add ; 

"  Now  Maister  Angis,  I  sail  thank  ye  for  a  priein 
o'  ye're  bubbly-jock*  To  arrest  the  flow  of  his  wit, 
Angus  eagerly  invited  him  to  partake  of  a  turkey  he 
was  cutting  up.  '  Be  doin',  be  doin',*  cryed  he." 
Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  51. 

Add,  after  Child's  Nose.     For  the  same  reason,  in 
the  North  of  E.,  snotergob  is  the  name  given  to  "  the 
red  part  of  a  turkey's  head ;"  Grose. 
BUCHT,  BuGHT,  s.  A  measure  of  fishing  lines, 

being*  fifty^five  fathoms,  Shetl. 
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''  The  ordinary  complement  of  lines  is  ISO  tmghts, 
each  bught  55  fathoms  long,  with  hooks  at  the  inter- 
vals of  tour  fathoms,  or  14  hooks  on  each  bught.  The 
whole  is  6600  fathoms  or  7^  miles,  mounted  with 
about  1600  hooks."     Agr.  Surv.  Shetl.  88. 

Evidently  from  the  different  folds  in  these  lines. 
V.  Bought,  s.  a  curvature. 
BUCK,  8.     The  carcase  of  an  animal. 

— "  Be  certane  privat  personis  for  thair  awin  com- 
moditie  transporting  in  England  yeirlie  woll,  scheip, 
and  nolt,  abone  the  nowmer  of  ane  hundreth  thow- 
sand  pundis, — sic  derth  is  rasit  in  the  cuntrie  that  ane 
mutton  buck  is  deirar  and  far  surmountis  the  price 
of  ane  boll  of  quheit"    AcU  Ja.  VI.  iSQi,  Ed.  1814» 

p.  577. 

•     The  same  with  Bouk,  Buik,  q.  v. 

To  BUCK,  V.  n.    To  aim  at  any  object,  to  push, 

to  butt,  Perths. 

Alem.  bock-en  to  strike ;  whence  Wachtcr  derives 
bock,  a  he-goat,  although  the  etymon  may  well  be  in- 
verted.    Su.G.  bock,  iropulsus,  ictus. 

To  BUCK  outy  V.  n.  To  make  a  guggling  noise, 
as  liquids  when  poured  from  a  strait>necked  bot- 
tle, S. ;  probably  formed  from  the  sound. 

To  BUCK  and  CRUNE,  a  phrase  used  to  denote 
the  evidences  given  of  the  greatest  solicitude  for 
the  possession  of  any  thing.     **  Ye  needna  in- 
sist on**t,  for  ye  sanna  get  it,  if  ye  soud  buck 
and  crune  for'^t  -^     Dumfr. 
It  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  conduct  of  the  buck, 
when  rutting,  in  expressing  his  eagerness  for  the  doe. 
Isl.  buck-a  and  Germ,  bock-en  signify  to  strike  w^th 
the  horns,  to  butt,  from  bock  cervus,  caper.   To  crune 
is  to  emit  a  hollow  sound,  as  cattle  do  when  dissatis- 
fied.    V.  Croyn. 

An  harte  belowyth  and  a  hucke groynyth  I  fynde: 
And  eche  roobucke  certayn  belly th  by  kynde. 

Boke  of  St.  Alban's,  D.  ii.  b. 
BUCK,  s.     The  beech-tree. 

*'  There  is  in  it  also  woodes  of  buck,  and  deir  in 
them."     Descr.  of  the  Kingdome  of  Scotlande. 

A.  S.  boc,  Su.G.  bok,  TeuU  buecke,  fagus.   V.  Buik, 
BuK,  a  book. 
BUCKALEE. 

Buckalee,  buckalo,  bucka,  bonnie  belly  horn ; 
Sae  bonnie  and  sae  brawly  as  the  cowie  bows 
the  corn. 
The  above  is  the  call  which  is  used  to  negligent 
herds,  who  allow  the  cows  to  eat  the  corn,  M earns. 
Fancy  might  here  find  out  a  resemblance  to  Isl.  buck-a 
subigere,  domare,  or  Su.G.  buck-a  infiectere,  as  a  call 
to  drive  the  cows  to  the  lea.     But  it  will  o(\en  be 
found  vain  labour  to  endeavour  to  seek  an  origin  for 
these  traditionary  rhymes ;  especially  as  in  many  in- 
stances the  terms  seem  to  have  origini^lly  had  no  pro- 
per meaning. 

BUCKASIE,  BucKACY,  *.  A  species  of  buck- 
ram or  callimanco. 

''  Item,  by  the  King's  command,  5  quarters  of 
buckacy,  for  a  doublate  to  littill  Bell,  1 0  s."  Acc^ 
John  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Treasurer  to  K.  James  III. 
A.  1474.  Borthwick's  Remarks  on  Brit.  Antiq.  p.  ISK 
— "  Decretis — that  Robert  Reid  sail  content  & 
paye— -to  Thomas  Andersone,  A'C  five  lang  govnys« 
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a  doublat  of  buikeay,  w^  a  wyle  cot  of  qubit  in  it" 
Act  Audit  A.  1478,  p.  83. 

"  Buckasie,  the  haill  peece  conteining  two  half  pee- 
pesy  X  L"  Rates^  A.  l6l  1.   Buckdsav,RsiXe8,  A.  l670. 

Fr.  bocctuin,  a  kind  of  fine  buc&ram,  resembling 
taffeta ;  also  caUimancoe  ;  Cotgr. 
BUCKAWy  the  name  given. to  the  short  ^am^,^ 

by  which  a  honspd^  or  match  at  curlings  la  ge- 
nerally concluded,  Lanarks. 

Perhaps  from  hackaw,  q.  the  game  which  hacks  ot 
•ucceeds  all  the  rest.     It  might  be  traced,  however, 
to  Isl.  buck-^a  domare,  subig^e,  and  atf.omnis;  q.  that 
wiiich  settles  all,  **  the  conquering  game." 
BUCEBEANy  a.  The  name,  according  to  scHUe, 

given  in  Roxb.  to  the  common  trefoil 

It  aeems  rather  to  be  the  MatyatUhes  Tri/bliata, 
Marsh  trefoil,  or  bog^bean,  *  It  grows  very  like  a  bean. 
The  people  in  the  South  of  S.  infuse  and  drink  it  for 
ita  medicinal  virtues. ' 

In  Sweden,  Trefoil  is  called  bodk-blad  by  the  in* 
habitants  of  Scania,  (Linii.Flor.Suec.No.  173);  q.the 
goat's  blade  or  leaf.  For  the  same  reason,  as  would 
•econ,  in  another  Swedish  province  it  is  denominated 
geikkftping,  ibid.  Buekbean  is  an  £.  word,  however, 
and  has  been  most  probably  borrowed  by  our  horde* 
rers.  Skinner  writes  bucks^beans,  and  derives  it  from 
Teut  bocksbooneti,  faba  hircina;.  adding,  that  there 
it  no  resemblance  between  water  trefoil  and  beaii% 
although  a  great  deal  between  lupins  and  them. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  word 
has  been  transmitted  from  the  ancient  Belgic  inha- 
bitants of  Britain. 
BUCEETIE,  s.     The  name  given  to  the  paste 

used  by  weavers  in  dressing  Sieir  webs,  S.  O ; 

corr.  from  Buck-wheaiy  the  grain  from  which  it 

ia  made. 
BUCKIE,  s.     1.  Any  spiral  shell,  &c.]    Add; 

This  name  is  appropriated  in  Shetl.  to  one  species 
ofwilk. 

'^  Murex  Despectus,  Buckie,  Large  Wilk."    £d- 
monstone's  Zed.  ii.  323. 
S.  A  perverse,  &c.  DeiTs  bucMe.]    Add; 

"  Ere  he  reached  the  end  of  the  long  avenue,*-4i 
ball  whistled  past  him,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol  was 
heard.  '  It  was  that  deevits  buckie,  Galium  Beg,' 
said  Alick,  '  I  saw  him  whisk  away  through  amang 
the  raises."    Waverley,  iii.  133. 

''  I  dinna  ken  what  I'm  to  do  wi'  this  ddts  buckie  / 
—-he's  like  the  tod's  whelps,  that  grow  aye  the  lang*^ 
er  the  waur."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  ZQ. 

I  find  the  phrase,  dytit,  i.  e.  doitil  buckie,  used. 
I  taul  her  how  our  neibour  Mause 

Ca'd  him  a  dytU  buckie. — Tarras*s  Poems,  p.  108. 
BucKi£«RUFF,  a  wild  giddy  boy,  or  romping  girl^ 

Fife.    Mf^  seems  synon.  with  Rv^ffU^  q.  v. 
BUCKIE,  8,    A  smart  blow,  especially  on  the 

chops,  Aberd.  Meams« 

Su.G.  bock  impulsus,  ictus  ;  Alem.  bock-'en  ferire. 
BUCKIE,  8.   Apparently  the  hinder  quarters  of 

a  hare,  Banffs. 
Than  Robie  charg'd  hia  gun  wi'  sluga 
To  spice  her  bup^e. 

Teofh^s  S.  Poems,  p.  9U 

Teut  huuci  venter;  et  uterus,. 
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BUCKIE-TYAUVE,  s.  A  struggle,  a  wrest- 
ling-4natch,  in  good  humour.  ^'  A  buckie-iyauve 
in  the  rockel,^  a  struggle  in  the  porch,  Banffa.. 
From  Isl.  buck*^  subigere,  domare,  or  bokfn,  vir. 

grandis,  and  tyaaase,  the  act.  of  tousing.     V •  Taavb, 

and  Buckie,  a  blow. 

BUCKISE,  s.    A  smart  stroke,  Aberd. 

To  BucKisE,  V.  a.  To  beat  with  smart  strokes,  ib. 
Teut.  boock-en,  bok'-eu,  tundere,  pulsare,  batuere, 

Fr.  buqu^er.  Germ,  boch^en,  beuk^en,  Su.G.  bok-^,  id. 

The  origin  seems  to  be  Germ,  bock,  Isl.  buck^r,  a  ram, 

or  goat,  as  striking  with  its  horn.   IsL  buck^a,  calci- 

trai'e  quasi  jumenta ;  beria  og  buska,  ferire  et  verber- 

are;  G.  Andr.  p.  41. 

To  BUCKLE,  V.  a.     1.  To  join  two  persona  in 

•     marriage,  S.I     Add ; 

Soon  theyloo'd,  and  soon  ware  buckled, 
Nane  took  time  to  think  and  rue. 

MacneUts  Poems,  i.  10. 

2.  To  Buckle  with  a  person,  to  be  ao  engaged  in 
an  argument  as  to  have  the  worst,  Fife. 

S.  To  be  Buckled  wUk  a  thing,  to  be  so  engaged 
in  any  business  as  to  be  at  a  loss  to  accompush 
it.  In  this  sense  it  is  said,  *^  I  was  fairly  buckled 

To  Buckle,  v.n.     To  be  married,  S. 

— ''  May,  though  it  is  the  sweetest  month  in  a'  the 
year,  is  the  only  month  that  nobody  in  the  north  coun« 
try  ever  thinks  o'  bucklingin — it  would  be  looked  onaa 
a  mere  tempting  of  Providence."  Reg.  Dalton,iii.  l63J 
The  vulgar  are  here  made  to  assign  a  very  odd 
reason  for  this  superstition. 

— "  That  poor  silly  Jeezabel,  our  Queen  Mary, 
married  tliat  lang*legged  ne'er-do-weel,  Damley,  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  ever  sinsyne,  the  Scots  folk 
have  regarded  it  as  no  canny."     Ibid.  p.  l64. 

Although,  for  the  oddity  of  the  fancy,  the  ingeni« 
ous  author  of  this  work  has  carried  the  prejudice  no 
farther  back  than  to  the  age  of  our  unhappy  queen, 
he  must  know  well  that  it  is  of  far  greater  antiquity. 
It  has  evidently  been  transmitted  f^om  the  times  of 
heathenism.  Wh^er  our  anoestora  had  borrowed 
it  immediately  from  the  Romans,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  superstition  existed 
among  them  in  its  full  force.  They  also  excluded 
the  whole  of  this  month  from  all  connubial  honours; 
being  persuaded  that  the  nuptials  celebrated  during 
May  would  be  unlucky  and  short-lived. 
Nee  viduae  taedis  eadem,  nee  virginis  apta 

Tempora ;  quae  nupsit,  nee  diuturna  fuit. 
Hac  quoque  de  causa,  si  te  proverbia  tangunt, 
Mense  malas  Maio  nubere  vulgus  ait. 

Ovid.  Fast.  L.  V.*487. 
Or,  as  it;  is  rendered  by  Massey ; 

These  days  are  om'nous  to  the  nuptial  tye. 
For  she  who  marries  then  ere  long  will  die  ; 
And  let  me  here  remark,  the  vulgar  say. 
Unlucky  are  the  wives  that  wed  in  May. 
To  Buckle  to,  v.  n.     To  ioin  in  marriage,  S* 
To  her  came  a  rewayVd  draggle, 

Wha  had  bury'd  wives  anew, 
Ask'd  her  in  a  manner  legal, 
,    Gin  she  wadna  buckle  too  [[r.  to]]- 

Traill's  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  64. 
U 
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BUCKSTURDIE,  o^'.   Obstinate,  Sfccitliniov^. . 
Perhaps  q.  stiff  as  a  he-goat;  from  Isl/£sci;;cfiper 
and  Hird-ur  rigidus.     Or  the  first  syllable  .may: be 
from  Germ,  bock-en  to  butt,  to  push  with  the  horn. 
BUCKTOOTH,  s.  Any  tooth  that  juts  out,  &c.  J 

Add;  '  ••-' '  " 

Among  the  many  kinds  of  sobriquet  ^  used  by  our 
forefathers^  to  distinguish  indivlduails  ^who  had  the 
same  name>  none  was  mote  .coipmQn  than  one  bor- 
rowed from  some  bodily Jjootperfection.  Thus  we  find 
a  person  of  the  name  of 'Stewart  characterised  from 
the  projection  of  one  or  more  of  his  teeth. 

*'  Schir  Thomas  Boyde  was  slane  be  Alexander 
Stewart  huktuth  and  his  sonnes."  Addicioun  to  Scottis 
Corniklis,  p»  3. 

BUD,  BuDE,  V,  impers.     Behoved. 
When  first  this  war  i'  France  began, 
Our  bUdes  bude  hae  a  meddlin'  hand. 

Hog^s  Scot,  Pastorals,  p.  15.   V.  Boot. 
BuDE-BE,  s.  An  act  which  it  behoved  one  in  duty 

to  perform,  Clydes. 
BuDNA,  behoved  not,  might  not^  Roxb. 
Fu'  weel  I  ken'd  a'  night  she  budna  stayi 
But  bude  come  back,  an'  eerie  was  the  way. 

A,  Scott's  Poems,  1811,  p.  96. 
Budtakah,  8,     One  who  receives  a  bribe. 

-^'^  The  ane  half  |^of  movable  guidis^  to  be  ap- 
plyit  to  our  soueranc  lord ;  and  the  uther  half  to  the 
reveilar  and  tryar  of  the  saidis  budtakaris.  And  fur- 
ther decernis  and  ordanis  the  saidis  budtakaris  to  be 
displacet  and  depriuit  simpliciter  of  thair  offices, 
quhilkis  they  heir  in  the  College  of  lustice,  and  to 
be  deckrit  infame,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI,  1579,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  153.  V.  Bud,  s.  a  gift. 
BUDDEN,  part,  pa.   Asked,  invited ;  as,  "  Tm 

budden  to  the  waddin,^  I-  am  invited  to  the  wcd- 
.  ding ;  Unbudden^  not  invited,  Roxb. 
BUDGE,  s.]    Add ;   A  kind  of  bill ;  a  warlike 

instrument. 

Roquefort  not  only  mentions  bougeon,  but  also 
bouge,  and  boufge,  which  he  expl. ;  Fleclie  qui  a  une 
tete.     He  gives  Bouge  distinctly,  as  corresponding 
with^iiC27/e,  a  scythe,  and  serpe  a  little  bill. 
To  BUE,  V.  n.  To  low  as  a  bull.    Another  term 

denotes  the  lowing  of  a  cow  ;  Mue,  Clydes. 

C.  B.  bu,  bufvch,  signify  both  bos,  and  vacca ;  Isl. 
bu,  armenta.  As  baul^a,  in  the  last-mentioned  lan- 
guage, signifies  to  low,  hence  perhaps  Belg.  bulk-en,  id. 
To  BUFF,  V,  n.     To  emit  a  dull  sound.] 

Dele,  Hence  as  would  seem  the  phrase,  and  insert; 
BtJFF,  s.  A  term  used  to  express  a  dull  sound,  S. 

Perhaps  Fris.  boff-en,  a  contractu  resilire,  has  as 
much  affinity  as  any  of  the  terms  mentioned. 
To  BUFF,  V.  a.     To  buff  com,]     Add ; 

'^  A  field  of  growing  com,  much  shaken  by  the 
storm,  is  also"  said  to  be  "  buffed"  Gl.  Surv.  Nairn. 

"  Wliy,  he  has  suck'd  the  monkey  so  long  and  so 
often/  said  the  boatswain,  *  that  the  best,oi*  him  is 
buff'd."     The  Pirate,  iii.  282. 

"  To  suck  the  monkey"  to  suck  or  draw  wine  or  any 
other  liquor,  privately  out  of  a  cask,  by  means  of  a 
straw,  or  small  tube."     Grose's  Class.  Diet. 
BUFF,  s.     Nonsense,  foolish  talk.]     Add ; 

Hence  probably  the  reduplicative, 
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BuF,  Baf,  a  phrase  which  seems  to  have  been  fbr^* 
merly  used  in  S.  as  expressive  of  contempt  of 
'  what  another  has  said. 

•  ••  Villox  proposed — be  quhat  vay  they  sould  ad- 
mit thair  ministeris ;  for  said  he,  gif  ve  admit  thame 
be  the  impositione  of  handis,-7the  lyk  vil  be  askit 
of  vs^  that  ve  schau  that  ve  var  admittit  to  the  minis- 
trie  vith  eik  ane  ceremonie,  be  pastoris  quha  teach- 
ed  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland  befoir  vs:  Johann  Kmnox 
ansuerit  maist  resolutlie,  buf,  baf,  man,  ve  ar  anes 
entered,  lat  se  quha  dar  put  vs  out  agane,  mening 
that  thair  vas  not  so  monie  gunnis  and  pistollis  in 
the  cuntrey  to  put  him  out,  as  vas  to  intrud  him  vith 
violence."  Nicol  Bume,  F.  128,  b. 
BUFF  NOR  STYE.]    Add ; 

It  is  used  in  anotlier  iotm ;— to  ken,  or  know,  nei- 
ther buff  nor  stye. 

And  first  he  brought  a  dozen'd  drone. 

And  rais'd  him  up  on  high,  sir. 
Who  knetv  not  what  was  right  or  wrong. 
And  neither  buff  nor  sty,  sir. 

Jacobite  ReHts,  L  80. 
This  phrase,  it  would  seem,  is  used  in  Ayrs.  in  a 
form  different  from  all  the  examples  already  given, 
as  if  both  these  words  were  verbs. 

*'  He  would  neither  buff  nor  stye  for  father  nor  mo- 
ther, firiend  nor  ioe ;  a'  the  king's  forces  would  na 
bae  gart  him  carry  his  wife's  head  in  a  wiselike  man- 
ner to  the  kirk-yard."  The  Entail,  ii.  140. 
BUFFET  STOOL,  BuFFATK-sTULE,  *.]  Add; 
"  That  Henry  Lees— sail  restore — xii  trunscfae^ 
ouris,  a  pare  of  taingeis,  ij  buffate  stulis,  &  a  bakit 
stule,"  i.e.  one  with  Aback.  Act.  Audit  A.  1478,  p.  67- 
But  he  has  gotten  an  auld  wife. 

And  she's  come  hirpling  hame ; 
And  she's  fa'n  o'er  the  buffet^tool, 

And  brake  her  rumple-bane.  HercTsColL  ii.  229. 
Jean  brought  the  buffct-stool  in  bye, 
A  kebbuck  mould  and  mi  ted. 

A,  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  96- 
Fr.  buffet  is  expl.  by  Roquefort  Dressoir,  which  de- 
notes a  board  for  holding  plate,  without  box  or  drawer. 
BUFFIE,  ad;.    1.  Fat,  purfled,  S.]     Add; 
2*  Shaggy ;  as,  ^*  a  btiffie  head,*"  when  the  liair  is 
both  copious  and  dishevelled,  Fife ;  given  as 
synon.  with  Touzie. 
BUFFIL,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  the  buffalo. 
"  Ane  buffiU  coit;"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1563,  V.  2.5. 
perhaps  a  kind  of  jack  or  coat  of  leather  stuffed. 

''  Belts  called  buffi  belts,  the  dozen  iii  s."  Rates 
A.  1611.     "  Hingers  of  buffi,"  &c.  ibid. 

In  both  places  it  is  changed  to  buff,  Rates  A.  167O. 
This  shews  that  the  leather  we  now  call  buff,  was 
originally  called  buffi,  or  buffalo. 

BUFFLIN,  part-pr.  Rambling,  roving,  unset- 
tled ;  still  running  from  place  to  place,  or  en- 
gaged in  some  new  project  or  another ;  a  term 
generally  applied  to  boys  ;  Tweed. 
Fr.  buffelin,  of  or  belonging  to  a  wild  ox ;  q.  re- 
sembling it. 
BUG,  pret.     Built,  S.  O. 

Ye  ken  we  joyfu'  bug  our  nest. 
And  clos't  it  a'  about 
A.  Wilson's  Poems  1790,  p.  1S9«    V.  Bio,  v. 
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BtsGGZSy  pari. pa.    Built;  from  the  v.  to  Big, 

Clydes. 

"  My  brither^ — ^ha'in  huggen  the  draucht,  tuke  the 
naig— *to  lead  him  hame^  nvhan,  till  our  amazement, 
we  perceived  him  to  be  a'  lashui  wi'  sweat."     £din. 
Mag.  Sept.  1818,  p.  155. 
BUGABOO,  s.     A  hobgoblin,  Fife;  pron.  q. 

buggabuj  (Gr.  v.) 
This  might  seem  corr.from  Bogiibo.  But  perhaps  we 
should  rather  view  it  as  compounded  of  S.  bugge,  bug- 
bear, and  boo,  bu,  a  term  expressive  of  terror.  V.  Bu. 
BUGASINE,  s.     A  name  for  callico. 

**Bugasine»  or  callico  15  ells  the  piece— 4  s."  Rates, 
A.  tGld 

This  is  given  as  a  distinct  article  from  Buckasay, 
though  it  appears  to  claim  a  common  origin. 
BUGE,  a.     La^ib's  furr.]     Add ; 

"  Item,  ane  nycht  gown  of  lycht  tanny  dalmes, 
Ijrnit  with  blak  buge,  and  the  breist  with  mertrikis." 
Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  78. 

"  Five  stikkis  of  trelye  of  sindry  hewis,  j*  buge  & 
ane  half  himder."    Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1490,  p.  158. 
Hence, 
BiTG  Skin,  a  lamVs  skin  dressed* 

'^Five  stikki^  of  trailye,  price  xxj  lb.,  ane  hmidreth 
bug  skinnis  and  ane  half  hundreth,"  &c.  Act  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1491,  p-  199- 

**  That  James  Dury  sail  restore-^ane  hundreth 
bug shfunUy*  &c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  I99. 

O.  E.  bougejurre,  rendered  by  Fr.  "  rommenis, 
peavx  de  Lombardie;**  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  21.     This 
is  obviously  the  same  with  £.  budge,  "  the  dressed 
skin  or  furs  of  lambs ;"  Phillips. 
BUGHE,  s.    Braid  qfbu^e. 

"  He  had  ressauit  ane  braid  of  bughe  fra  him  to 
eit"  Aberd.  Reg.  Braid,  from  the  cpnnexion,  must 
signify,  bread  or  loaf.  Bughe  may  be  eorr.  from  Fr. 
bouche,  agpain  de  bouche  denotes  "  a  very  light,  very 
cnistie,  and  savoury  white  bread,  full  of  eyes,  leaven, 
and  salt,"  Cotgr. ;  perhaps,  as  it  is  also  denominated 
pain  mciiei,  soft  bread,  de  bouche  denotes  that  it  is 
grateful  to  the  mouth  or  taste,  q.  de  bonne  bouche. 
BU6HT,  e.  A  penn  in  which  the  ewes  are  milk- 

ed.     V.  BououT. 
BUGIL,  BuoiLL,  s,     A  bugle  horn.]*   Jdd; 

A  literary  friend  in  £.  remarks,  that  this  is,  *'  a 
bull's  horn.  Bugle  and  Bull"  he  adds,  *'  are  inflec- 
tions of  the  same  word ;  and  in  Hampshire,  at  New- 
port, Fareham,  and  other  towns,  the  Bugle  Inn  ex« 
lubits  the  sign  of  a  terrific  Bull."  Phillips,  indeed, 
defines  Bugle,  *^  a  sort  of  wild  ox ;"  and  Huloet, 
''  Buffe,  hujgle,  or  wilde  oxe,  Bubalus,  Tarandulut, 
Vrus;"  Abcedar. 

BUGLE  LACE,  apparently  a  kind  of  laoe  re- 
sembling the  small  bead  called  a  bugle. 

^  Bugle  lace,  the- pound— 1  s."     Rates,  A.  161I. 
BUICK,  #. 

On  baburd  syd,  the  vhirling  of  the  sand ; 
On  steirburd  syd,  the  roks  lay  off  the  land. 
Betuixt  the  tua,  ve  tuik  sic  taillyeweis. 
At  hank  and  buick  we  skippit  syndrie  seis. 

Monigomery'e  Poems,  p.  288. 

Su.G.  bunke  is  expl.  Td>ulatum  navis  quo  coeli 
injuriae  defenduntur,  a  v^ctoribus  et  merdbus ;  the 
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gunwale.  But  this  term  more  nearly  resembles  Teut, 
beuck  van  t'  schip,  carina :  pars  navis,  quam  alvum, 
uterum,  aut  ventrem  vocant :  navis  concavitas.  The 
meaning  of  hank  is  uncertain. 

BUIK,  BuK,  BuKE,  Beok,  s.  A  book.]  Jdd; 
2.  The  Buik^  the  Holy  Bible ;  a  phrase  of  respect 

resembling  Lat  Biblia^  S.     Hence, 
To  TAX  THE  BuiK,  to  perform  family  worship,  S. 

**  Our  worthy  old  patriarch,  in  the  fine  summer 
evenings,  would  go  with  his  wife  and  children  to  the 
Wardlaw,  though  some  miles  of  rough  road  distant, 
— seat  himself  in  the  preacher's  place,  and  take  the . 
Betik,  with  his  family  around  him." — "  Taking  the 
beuk.  To  describe  this  sublime  ceremony  of  devo- 
tion to  God,  a  picture  of  the  Cottar's  Ha',  taken 
from  the  more  primitive  times  of  rustic  simplicity, 
will  be  most  expressive  and  effectual."  Cromek's 
Remains,  pp.  I9.  258: 
BuiKAB,  s.     Apparently,  clerk  or  book-keeper. 

**  Item  the  said  day  the  Moderator  collected  fra 
every  minister  of  the  presbyterie  sex  shillings  aucht 
pennies  for  the  hying  of  Molerus  vpone  Isay,  and  de- 
lyuerit  the  same  to  John  Roche  collector  to  giff  the 
buikar."  Rec.  Presb.  Aberd.  Life  of  Melville,  ii.  481. 

A.  S.  bocere,  scriptor,  scriba;  interpres.  Moes.G. 
bokareis  also  signifies  scriba. 

BUIL,  s.     Apparently  much  of  the  same  signi* 

fication  with  S.  Btichty  Shell.     V.  the  v. 

Su.G.  boele,  byle,  domuncula. 
To  BuiL,  Build,  v.  a.     To  drive  sheep  into  a 

fold,  or  to  house  cattle  in  a  byre,  Shell. ;  synon. 

with  Bvcht. 

**  That  building,  punding,  and  herding  be  used  in 
a  lawful  way  before,  or  a  little  afler  sunsetting ;  and 
that  none  scare,  houndj  or  break  up  their  neighbour's 
punds  and  buiU,  under  the  pain  of  £lO  Scots,  be* 
sides  damages."  Court  Laws  of  Shetland;  Agr.  Surv. 
Shetl.  p.  2. 
Building,  s.     The  act  of  inclosing  sheep  or  cat* 

tie,  ibid.     V.  the  v. 
BUILYETTIS,  Bulyettis,  s.  pi     Probably 

pendants. 

''  Ane  creill  with  sum  images  of  allabast  [^alabas^ 
ter]  and  buHyeitis."     Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  23S. 

''Ane  creill  with  sum  bulyettis  of  tymmer  and  pip* 
pennis."     Ibid. 

O.  Fr.  huUette,  omement  que  le  femmes  portoient 
au  col;  Roquef.  Suppl.  BuUettes ;  ''  such  bubbles, or 
bobs  of  glasse  as  women  weare  for  pendants  at  their 
eares;"  Cotgr, 

BUILYIE,  8,   A  perplexity,  a  quandary,  Roxb. 

This  might  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  abbreviated 
from  Barbidyie,  id.     But  Isl.  bull  is  explained  con« 
fusio,  and  bulUa  samen  confundere.      The  simple 
sense  of  the  v.  is  to  boil. 
BUIRE,  pret.     Bore,  brought  forth,  S. 

''  Schoe  buire  aucht  bairnes,  of  the  quhilkis  thair 
was  tuo  sonnes,"  &c.     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  58. 

BUIST,  s.     A  part  of  female  dress,  &c.]    Add; 
My  late  worthy  friend.  Sir  Alexander  Seton  of 
Preston,  in  some  notes  on  theDicT.,  renders  this  stays. 
BUIST,  v.impers.  Behoved,  Fife.  V.  Boot,  But. 
BUIST,  A     LAbox,  S.]    Add; 
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S.  The  distinctive  mark  put  on  sheep,  whether  by 
an  iron,  or  by  paint,  Roxb.,  Tweedd, 
"  Bust,  Boost,  tar  mark  upon  sheep^  commonly  the 
initials  of  the  proprietor's  name ;"     Gl.  Sibb. 
If  in  my  yard  again  I  find  them^ 

ril  pind  them ; 
Or  catch  them  in  a  net  or  gim 
Till  I  find  out  the  boost  or  bim. 

Ruickhie's  Way^side  Cottager,  p.  112. 
It  is  evident,  that  this  use  of  the  term  might  have 
been  originally  confined  to  the  painted  mark ;  from 
Buist  the  box  in  which  the  paint  was  contained.  The 
distinction,  indeed,  is  retained,  in  this  passage,  be- 
tween this  mark  and  the  him,  or  that  made  by  burning. 
4.  Transferred  to  any  thing  viewed  as  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  a  fraternity. 
"  He  is  not  of  the  brotherhood  of  Saint  Mary's^- 
at  least  he  has  not  the  buist  of  these  black  cattle." 
Monastery,  ii.  282. 

This  is  merely  a  figurative  use  of  the  term. 
To  Buist,  v.  a.    To  mark  cattle  or  sheep  with  the 
proprietor'^s  distinctive  mark,  Roxb.,  Tweedd. 
Buistin'-ihon,  8.     The  iron  by  which  a  distin- 
guishing mark  is  impressed  upon  sheep,  S.  The 
box  in  which  the  tar  is  kept,  is  called  the  TVir- 
huist^  ibid. 
BUIST,  *.     A  thick  and  gross  object ;  used  of 
animate  beings,  as,  He^s  a  buist  ofajattaw^  He 
is  a  gross  man ;   Thats  a  buist  of  a  horse^  a 
strong.bodied  horse ;  Lanarks. 
From  Fr.  buste,  as  denoting  a  cast  of  the  gross  part 
of  the  body :  or  q.  shaped  like  a  buist  or  box. 

BUITHHAVER,  s.    One  who  keeps  a  shop  or 

booth. 

"  Item^  that  all  vnfrie  hammermen,  baith  buith" 
kaveres  and  wtheres,  fra  this  tyme  cum  to  the  mais< 
teres  of  the  saides  craftes,  or  he  be  maid  maister,  to 
be  examinat  giue  he  be  worthie  thairto."  SeiD  of 
Cans,  Edinr.  2  May  1483,  MS. 
SUITING, «.     Booty.]     Add; 

Butyne  is  ihe  form  of  the  word  in  O.  E.    "  I  parte 
a  butyne  or  a  pray  taken  in  the  warre."     Palsgr.  B. 
iii.  F.  313,  a. 
BUITS,  s.  pi.     Matches  for  firelocks.]     Add; 

A  literary  friend  suggests,  that  this  seems  to  come 
from  the  same  source  with  Bowet,  a  lanthom.  Shaw, 
however,  gives  Gael,  buite  as  signifying  a  firebrand. 
Ir.  buUe  is  expl.  by  Lhuyd  and  Obrien,  fire. 

ToBUITTLE,BooTLE,i;.n.  To  walk  ungrace- 

fully,  taking  short  steps,  with  a  kind  of  stotting 

or  bouncing  motion,  Roxb. 

Can  thisbeadimin.  from  S.  Bout,  to  leap,  to  spring? 
BUKAS Y,  BuKKESY,  s.    A  stuiF  formerly  used 

fbr  female  dress.    V.  Buckasie. 
BULFIE,  cb^.  Apparently  synon. with  E.  Buffle^ 

keadedy  Aberd. 
BULGET,  s. 

''  The  air  sail  haue — ane  cupple  of  harrowis,  ane 
ox,  and  allgraith  and  instrumentis  of  ane  pleuch,  ane 
pair  of  bulgettis,  ane  barrow."  Balfour's  Pract  p.  235. 

Can  this  signify  bags  for  carrying  any  thing?  O. 
Fr.  boulgette,  a  mail^  a  pouch,  a  budget.  This  is  pro-, 
bably  the  sense^  as  it  is  elsewhere  conjoined  with  jMic^r 
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and  iRat^;-«-''Breki8theco(reiis,boQllis,  packis,  M* 
gettis,  maillis,"  &c.     Ibid.  6S5, 
BULYETTIS,  s.  pi 

— "  Coffenis,  bulyettis,  fardellis^  money^  jewellii/' 
&c.     Keith's  Hist.  p.  217. 

Here  the  term  is  evidently  from  Fr.  boulgette;  aig« 
nifying  mails  or  budget^.     V.  Bulget. 
BULYON,  s.     Perhaps  crowd,  collection, 

— ''  Rive  the  thrapples  o'  the  hale  bulyon  o'  ye  (bt 
a  pack  o'  uncanny  limmers."  Sunt  Patrick^  liL  305. 

G^el.  bolgan  denotes  a  budget 
BULIS.    Pot^bulis.     V.  Bool,  *. 
BULL,  8.  Properly  the  chief  house  on  an  estate ; 

now  generally  applied  to  the  principal  farm* 

house,  Orkney. 

*'  The  Bull  of  Skaile  v  d.  terre  scat  land  an^  in  butter 
scat  j  span  xiiij  d."  Rentall  of  Orkn.  A.  1502,  p.  IS. 

Isl.  boel,  ci vitas,  pagus,  praedium,  G.  Andr.  p.  59; 
praedium,  villa,  Haldorson ;  Su.G.  bd  domicilium. 

Bu  is  the  Norw.  term,  expl.  a  dwelling-hoose  ; 
Hallager.     V.  Boo,  Bow^  s, 
BULL,  8.    A  dry  sheltered  place,  Shetl. 

"  For  six  months  in  the  year,  the  attention  b^ 
stowed  on  the  flocks,  by  a  great  many  proprietors  in 
Shetland,  is  hardly  worth  mentioning ;  while  othen 
who  are  not  so  blind  to  their  own  interest,  look  after 
them  a  little  better ;  in  particular,  driving  them  for 
shelter  in  time  of  snow,  to  what  are  called  huUs,  or 
dry  places,  by  which  the  lives  of  a  few  are  preserTed." 
App.  Agr.  Surv.  Shetl.  p.  44. 
*  BULL,  «.    Slaek  BuU  ofNorromay^  a  scare* 

crow  used  for  stilling  children,  Ang. 

"  Here  Noroway  is  always  talked  of  as  the  land  to 
which  witches  repair  for  their  unholy  meetings.-— 
A  child  is  kept  quiet  by  telling  it  the  Black  BuU  of 
Noronay  shall  take  it"  Edin.  Mag.  Feb.  1 8 1 8,  p.  11 7* 
BULLE,  8.    A  vessel  for  measuring  oil,  Shetl. 

**  Patrick  Umphray  of  Sands,  &c.  meitt  and  coiw 
veind— anent  the  settling  the  measures  of  the  pynt 
stoup  and  kannes  wherewith  they  niett  bier  or  aille, 
or  other  liquor,  and  kannes  and  6»22ef  wherewith  thej 
mett  oylie."     Agr.  Surv.  Shetl.  App.  p.  9>  10. 

Sw.  buUe,  cratera  fictilis;  the  same  with  £.  boml. 
To  BULLER,  v.  n.     4.  To  bellow.]    Add  ; 

*^  In  the  month  of  Junethere  was  seen  in  the  river 
of  Don  a  monster  having  a  head  like  to  a  great  ma»* 
tiff  dog,  and  hand,  arms,  and  paps  like  a  man,  and 
the  paps  seemed  to  be  white,  it  had  hair  on  the  head, 
and  its  hinder  parts  was  seen  sometimes  above  the 
water,  whilk  seemed  clubbish,  short  legged  and  short 
footed^  with  a  tail.  This  monster  was  seen  body*lifce 
swimming  above  the  water,  about  ten  hours  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  all  day  visible,  swimming 
above  and  beneath  the  bridge,  without  any  fear.— ^ 
It  never  sinked  nor  feared,  but  would  duck  under 
water,  snorting  and  buUering,  terrible  to  the  hearers.** 
Spalding,  i.  45,  46. 

I  am  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  may  not  be« 
long  to  sense  S.  To  make  a  noise  with  the  throat 
BULLFIT,  8.    A  marten,  a  swifts  Dumfr. ;  ap- 
parently a  whimacal  or  cant  designation. 
BULLFRENCH,  8.    The  corr.  of  E.  BuUfinch, 

Lanarks.  In  UkemannertheGreenfinch  is  called 

Green/renchj  and  the  Goldfinch  Cfow^hm^ 
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BULLIHEIZILIE^  s.  A  scramble^  a  squabUe, 

Clydes. 

A  ludicroufl  sort  of  term,  which  might  seem  to  be 

formed  from  £.  buU^,  and  S.  heeze,  to  lift  up. 

BULLIHEISLE,  s.  A  play  amongst  boys,  in 
which  all  having  joined  hands  in  a  line,  a  boy  at 
one  of  the  ends  stands  still,  and  the  rest  all  wind 
round  him.  The  sport  especially  consists  in  an 
attempt  to  heeze  or  tnro  w  the  whole  mass  over  on 
the  ground ;  Upp.  Clydes. 

To  BULL  m,  v,  a.  To  swallow  hastily  and  vo- 
raciously. /  was  bulling  in  jnv  breakfast;  I  was 
eating  it  as  fast  as  possible ;  Loth. 

BULLING,  A-BULLiNG,  oar^. pr.  "The  cow's 
aJmUingf'"  she  desii'es  the  male,  S.  V*  the  v. 
to  Bull. 

BULLION,  s.   A  denomination  for  the  pudenda^ 
in  some  parts  of  Orkney. 
Allied  probably  to  Su.G.  bol-as.  Germ,  bul-en  moe- 

chari;  Tent.boel'en  amare;  O. Teut. 6oe/ancilla^ oozk* 

cubina,  boelinne  arnica,  amasia. 

To  BULLIRAG,  v.  a.    To  rally  in  a  contemp- 
tuous way.]     Add; 
"  The  gudeman  huUyragged  him  sae  sair^  that  he 

begude  to  tell  his  mind."     Campbell,  i.  SSI* 

BuLLiBAGGLE,  s.  A  Quarrel  in  which  opprobrious 
epithets  are  bandiea,  Upp.  Clydes.    V.  Bulli- 

KAG,  V. 

BULL-oF-THS-BOG,  one  of  the  various  names 

given  to  the  bittei-n,  Liddesdale. 

**  Hitherto  nothing  had  broken  the  silence  around 
him,  but  the  deep  cry  of  the  bog-blitter,  or  buU-qf" 
ihe-bog,  a  large  species  of  bittern ;  and  the  sighs  of 
the  wind  as  it  passed  along  the  dreary  morass."  Guy 
Mannering,  i.  S. 

In  Germ,  it  is  denominated  mosskuhe^  or  the  cow 
of  the  moss.    V.  Mire-bumper. 

*'  The  Highlanders  call  the  bittern  the  sky^goat, 
from  some  fancied  resemblance  in  the  scream  of  both 
animals."     Saxon  and  Gael^  i.  169. 
BULLS-BAGS,  *.   The  tuberous  Orchis,  Orchis 

mono,  and  mascula,  Linn.,  Ang.  and  Mearns. 

*^  Female  and  Male  Fool-stones;"^  Lightfbot,  p. 

514s  516. 

It  receives  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
two  tubercles  of  the  root  to  the  testes. 

The  country  people  attribute  a  talismanic  and 
aphrodisiacal  virtue  to  the  root  of  this  plant.  They 
say  that  if  it  be  placed  about  the  body  of  a  female, 
so  that  she  knows  nothing  of  its  propinquity^  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  making  her  follow  the  man  who 
placed  it  there,  by  an  irrisistible  spell  which  she  can- 
not get  rid  of  till  the  root  be  removed.  Many  won- 
derful stories  are  told,  by  old  women,  of  the  potency 
of  this  charm  for  enticing  their  young  sisters  to  fol- 
low the  soldiers. 

The  venereal  influence  of  both  these  kinds  of  Or- 
c}iis  was  believed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny.  He 
remarks  the  same  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  tu- 
bercles ;  and  gives  a  particular  account  of  their  ope- 
ration, according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
used     Hist  B.  xxvi.  c.  10.    V.  Bull-sbo. 

BULL-SEG,  s.  The  same  with  Bull's  Bags,  q.  r. 
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The  word  jie;^  is  vsed  in  Mearns  as  a  generic  samf 
for  all  broad-leaved  rushes,  as  the  Iris  Orchis,  &c. 
BULL'S  HEAD,  a  ugnal  of  condemnation,  and 

Erelude  of  immediate  execution,  said  to  have 
een  anciently  used  in  Scotland. 
And  if  the  huUCs  ill-<xnen'd  head 

Appear  to  grace  the  feast, 
Your  whingers,  with  unerring  speed, 
Plunge  in  each  neighbour's  breast. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  S99* 

'^  To  present  a  bulTs  head  before  a  person  at  a  feast, 
was  in  the  ancientturbulent  times  of  Scotland,  a  com« 
mon  signal  for  his  assassination.  Thus,  Lindsay  of 
Pitscottie  relates  in  his  history,  p.  17j  that '  efter  the 
dinner  was  endit,  once  alle  the  delicate  courses  taken 
away,  the  chancellor  (Sir  William  Crichton)  presentit 
the  bul&s  head  befoir  the  earle  of  Douglas,  in  signe 
and  toaken  of  condemnation  to  the  death."  N.  ibid, 
p.  405. 

Godscroft  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  there  was  any 
such  custom ;  and  throws  out  a  conjecture,  that  thu 
was  done  to  Douglas  merely  as  reproaching  his  stu« 
pidity,  especially  in  so  easily  falling  into  the  snare. 

"  At  last  about  the  end  of  dinner,  they  compasse 
him  about  with  armed  men,  and  cause  present  a  bulls 
head  before  him  on  the  boord :  the  buUs  head  was  in 
those  dayes  a  token  of  death  (say  our  Histories),  but 
how  it  hath  come  in  use  so  to  bee  taken,  and  signifie, 
neither  doe  they,  nor  any  else  tell  us,  neither  is  it  to 
be  found  (that  I  remember)  any  where  in  any  his- 
tory, save  in  this  one  place :  neidier  can  wee  conjee* 
ture  what  affinity  it  can  have  therewith,  unlesse  to 
exprobrate  grossnesse,  according  to  the  French,  and 
our  own  reproaching  dull,  and  grosse  wits,  by  call- 
ing him  Calves-head  (teste  de  Veau)  but  not  BmUs 
head.  So  that  by  this  they  did  insult  over  that  inno* 
cencie  which  they  had  snared,  and  applaud  their  owne 
wisdome  that  had  so  circumvented  them."  Hist  Dou- 
glas, p.  152,  153. 

That  such  a  custom  did  prevail,  we  have  not,  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  any  evidence,  save  the  aasertkn 
of  our  historians.  But  had  not  those,  who  lived  nearu 
est  ^o  the  time  referred  to,  known  that  there  was  such 
a  custom  in  their  country,  no  good  reason  can  be  sup- 
posed for  their  asserting  it  Odierwise,  it  is  most  pro« 
bable,  that  they  would  have  exercised  their  ingenuity, 
in  the  same  manner  as  honest  Godscroft  does,  in  en-i 
deavouring  to  find  out  a  reason  for  an  act  so  shock* 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  so  unusuaL  Lesley  roeaks 
of  it,  without  any  hesitation,  as  a  s3naibol  which  was 
at  that  time  well  known.  Caput  tauri  (quod  Scods 
tunc  temporis  siguum  capitalis  sententiae  in  reos  latatt 
fuit)  apponitur.    De  Reb.  Scot  Lib.  8.  p.  284. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  might  only  fol« 
low  fioece.  And  it  must  still  be  viewed  as  a  power- 
^  objection  to  the  truth  of  their  testimony  as  to 
this  being  an  established  symbol,  that  they  do  not 
furnish  another  instance  of  the  same  kind. 

The  accomplished  Drummond  of  Hawthomden* 
continues  the  assertion.  ''  Amidst  these  entertain-i 
ments  (behold  the  instability  of  fortune !)  near  the 
end  of  the  banquet,  the  head  of  a  bull  (a  sign  of  pre- 
sent death  in  these  tinies)  is  set  down  before  lum : 
at  which  sudden  spectacle  he  leapt  from  the  table  in 
horror  and  all  agast"    Works,  p.  95t, 
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BULT Y,  adf.  Large,  Fife.]  Jdd  to  etymon ; 
Isl.  buld  cra8su9>  whence  hullda,  foemina  crassa ; 
Su.G.  huldan,  lintei  crassioris  genus^  unde  vela,  sac- 
ci,  et  id  genus  alia  conficiuntur ;  Ilu-e.  Belg.  bult,  a 
bunch,  bulijct  a  little  bunch. 
BUM,  s.  A  humming  noise,  S.]  Add; 
Bum  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson. 

■  I  ha'  knowne 
Twenty  such  breaches  piec'd  up,  and  made  whole. 
Without  a  bum  of  noise.     You  two  fall  out" 

Magnetick  Lady,  Works,  ii.  49- 
BUM,  s.   A  lazy,  dirty,  tawdry,  careless  woman ; 
chiefly  applied  to  those  of  high  stature ;  as, 
**  She**s  a  perfect  bum^  i.  e.  a  big,  useless,  in- 
dolent, sluttish  woman,  Galloway. 
C.  B.  btm  is  foemina,  virgo ;  Boxhom.   But  this  is 
more  probably  a  contemptuous  application  of  a  word 
which  does  not  of  itself  convey  the  most  respectful 
idea.     Johns,  refers  to  Belg.  bomme,  apparently  as 
expl.  by  Skinner,  operculum  dolii,  a  bung.    Perhaps 
Isl.  6i/m6-r,  venter,    (Haldorson),    expl.  by  Dan. 
boefn,  should  be  preferred. 
BuMBART,  ^.     A  drone,  a  driveller.]    Add; 

'  It  occurs  in  its  literal  sense,  as  denoting  a  drone, 
or  perhaps  rather  a  flesh-fly. 

"  Many  well  made  Qaws^  wants  execution,  like 
adercope  webs,  that  takes  the  silly  flies,  but  the  6om- 
bards  breaks  through  them."   Melvill's  MS.  p.  I29. 

BUMBAZED,  ad/.     Stupified,  S.]    Jdd; 

Q.  stupified  with  noise ;  from  Teut.  bomm^en  re- 
sonare,  and  baes^en  delirare.     V.  Bazed. 

BUMBEE,  s.     A  humble  bee,  S.]     Add ; 

'*  The  Doctor,  being  as  blithe  as  a  bumbee  in  a 
summer  morning, — ^began,  like  that  busy  creature, 
humming  from  flower  to  flower,  to  gather  tales  and 
pleasant  stories  from  all  around  him."  The  Steam- 
Boat,  p.  315. 

Rabelais  uses  bombies  as  a  Fr.  word,  although  I 
cannot  find  it  in  any  Dictionary.  But  Sir  T.  Urquhart 
explains  it  by  the  term  most  nearly  resembling  it  in 
his  native  tongue, — bum^bee,  although  used  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense  as  synon.  with  myrmidon. 

— "  The  gibblegabblers— had  assembled  them- 
selves to  the  full  number  of  the  bum^bees  and  myr- 
midons, to  go  a  handseltgetting  on  the  first  day  of 
the  new  yeare."  lb.  ii.  c.  11.  p.  75.  Bombies  is  the 
only  term  used  by  the  originsJ  writer. 
BiruBEE-BYKE,  s,     A  nest  of  humble  bees,  S. 

Auld  famyear  stories  come  athwart  their  minds^ 

Of  bum-bee  bykes. —     Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  5. 

BUMBELEER  Y-BIZZ,  a  cry  used  by  chilcfren, 

when  they  see  cows  startling^  in  order  to  excite 

them  to  run  about  with  greater  violence.  Loth. 

Bizz  is  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  the  gadfly. 
BUM-FODDER,  s.     Paper  for  the  use  of  the 

water-closet,  S. 

This  term  is  often  used  very  emphatically  to  ex- 
press contempt  for  a  paltry  work.    ''  It  is  good  for 
nothing  but  to  be  bum-Jbdder"  S. 
BUMLAK,  BuMLOCK,  s,  ,  A  small  prominent 

shapeless  stone,  or  whatever  endangers  one^s 

falling,  or  proves  a  stumbling-block,  Aberd. 

Perhaps  q.  bumplak';  Isl.  bomp^a  ruina  cito  ferri, 
bomps^a  ferire,  E.  bump.    It  may,  however,  be  corr. 
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from  Isl.  bunga  tumor,  protnberantia,  bung^a,  protu- 
berare ;  with  the  mark  of  the  diminution  added. 
BUMLIN6,  s.    The  humming  noise  made  by  a 

oee. 

— '*  Cucking  of  cuckows,  bumling  of  bees." — Ur- 
quhart's  Rabelais,  B.  iii.  p.  IO6.     V.  Cheeping. 

Lat.  bombU-^re  to  hum,  Teut.  bommele,  bombylius, 
fucus ;  IsL  bumUa  resonare,  bumbl  resonantia. 
BUMMACK,  Bdmmock,  s,    2.  A  brewing  of  a 

large  quantity.]     Add ; 

"  I  believe  there  is  not  one  of  your  people  but 
could  drink  out  the  mickle  bicker  of  Scapa,  which 
was  always  off*ered  to  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  brimful 
of  the  best  bummock  that  ever  was  brewed."  The 
Pirate,  iii.  200. 
BUMMERS,  8.  pi     A  play  of  children,  S. 

"  Bummers — a  thin  piece  of  wood  swung  round  by 
a  cord."     Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  1821,  p.  85. 

Evidently  denominated  from  the  booming  sound 
produced. 
BUMMIE,  s.    A  stupid  fellow,  a  fool,  Perths. 

Stirlings. 

Teut  bomme  tympanum,  q.  empty  as  a  drum.  Pro- 
bably it  was  originally  the  same  with  Bumbil,  a  drone, 
q.  V. 
BUMMIL,  BuMMEL,  *.]     Give  as  sense 

1.  A  wild  bee,  Galloway. 

While  up  the  howes  the  bummles  fly  in  troops. 
Sipping,  wi'  sluggish  trunks,  the  coarser  sweetSj 
Frae  rankly-growing  briers  and  bluidy-fingers. 

Great  is  the  humming  din, 

Davidson^s  Seasons,  p.  6S. 
8.  Expl.  **  a  blunderer,**  Galloway. 

'Mang  Winter's  snaws,  tum'd  almost  doited, 
I  swagger'd  forth,  but  near  han'  stoited ; 
The  Muse  at  that  grew  capemoited. 
An'  ca'd  me  bumble. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  181. 
BUMMLE, .?.  Acommotion  in  liquid  substances,, 
occasioned  by  the  act  of  throwing  something  into 
them,  Shetl^ 

Isl.  buml-a  resonare ;  bams,  sonus  aquae  quando 
aliquid  illi  immittimur  ;  Haldorson. 
BUMMING  PIPES,  Dandelion,  Leontodon 
taraxacum,  Linn.,  Lanarks. 
The  plant  is  thus  denominated  from  the  use  made 
of  the  stalk  by  children,  as  they  substitute  itforapipe. 
BUMP,*.     A  stroke,  S.]     Add; 

2.  A  tumour,  or  swelling,  the  effect  of  a  fall  or 
stroke.  "  I  gat  sic  a  fa\  that  it  raised  a  bump 
upo'  my  brow,""     Abcrd. 

BUMPLEFEIST,  s. 

"  I  think  you  have  taken  the  Bumplefeisl/'  S. 
Prov. ;  "  spoken,  with  contempt,  of  those  who  are 
become  unreasonably  out  of  humour."  Kelly,  p.  2 1 1 , 

This  term  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense  with 
Ampkfeust,  q.  v.  As  the  latter  is  not  uniformly  pro- 
nounced, being  sometimes  Wimplefeust,  I  am  at  a  loss 
whether  to  view  Bumplcfeisl  as  another  variety,  or  as 
a  misnomer  pn  the  part  of  Kelly.  It  cannot  .well  be 
considered  as  an  error  of  the  press,  being  repeated, 
in  the  same  form,  in  the  Index.  Gumplejeast  is  used 
in  a  sense  entirely  diflerent. 
BUN,  BuxN,  e.     A  sweet  cake,  Sec]     Add; 


BUN 

-  The  learned  Bryant  carries  this  term  bade  to  hea- 
thenism. '^  The  offerings^"  he  says,  "  which  people 
in  ancient  times  used  to  present  to  the  gods,  were 
generally  purchased  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple; 
especially  every  species  of  consecrated  bread.  One 
species  of  sacred  bread  which  used  to  be  offered  to 
the  gods  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  called  Boun,^^ 
{iesychius  speaks  of  the  Boun,  and  describes  it '  a 
kind  of  cake  with  a  representation  of  two  horns/ 
Julius  Pollux  mentions  it  after  the  same  manner, 
'  a  sort  of  cake  with  horns."    Analysis,  i.  297* 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  term  oc« 
curs  in  Hesychius  in  the  form  o£  Bovf,  hous;  and  that 
for  the  support  of  this  etymon,  Bryant  finds  it  ne« 
cessary  to  observe,  that  '*  the  Greeks,  who  changed 
the  Nu  final  into  a  sigma,  expressed  it  in  the  nominal 
tive  Bcvf,  but  in  the  accusative  more  truly  Boun,  Bw" 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  (V.  Mane,  Breid  of 
Mane,)  that  in  Teut.  maene  and  tvegghe,  evidently  our 
wig  or  fvhig,  both  denote  a  species  of  aromatic  bread, 
forjrned  so  as  to  resemble  the  horns  of  the  moon. 

BUN,  s.    1.  The  same  as  E.  frum.]     Add  ; 
—I  see,  we  British  frogs. 
May  bless  Great  Britain  and  her  bogs. 
Where  hap  we  thus  in  cheerie  fyke. 
And  lave  our  limbs  whene'er  we  like^ 
Or  bathe  our  huns  amang  the  stanks. 
Syne  beek  them  on  the  sunny  banks. 

A.  ScolCs  Poems,  p.  50.     V.  Bunt. 
Bun  is  used  Dumfr.  as  synon.  with  hum,  with  this 
distinction,  that  hun  is  applied  to  a  young  person, 
hum  to  an  old. 
2.  The  brush  of  a  hare;  synon.  Fud,"]     Add; 

This  term  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Gal- 
loway. 

Roused  by  the  rumblin  noise,  poor  maukin  takes 
The  bent  wi'  nimble  foot;  and  scudding  cocks 
Her  hun,  in  rude  defiance  of  his  pow'r. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  S7- 
C.  6.  hon  signifies  a  base,  also  the  butt-end ;  hon^ 
tin  the  buttock. 

BUNCE,  inierj.  An  exclamation  used  by  boys  at 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  When  one  finds 
any  thmg,  he  who  cries  Bunce !  has  a  claim  to 
the  half  of  it..  Stick  up ^^  your  bunce;  ^^  stand 
to  it,  claim  your  dividend. 
I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  origin,  unless  it  may  be 

viewed  as  a  corruption  of  the  term  honus,  as  denot- 

ing  premium  or  reward. 

To  BUNCH  aboutf  to  go  about  in  a  hobbling 
sort  of  way ;  a  term  applied  to  one  of  a  squat  or 
corpulent  form.     Roxb. 
Shall  we  view  this  as  corr.  from  £.  Bounce,  a  word 

of  uncertain  origin? 

BUND-SACK,  s.  A  person  of  either  sex  who. 
IS  engaged,  or  under  a  promise  of  marria^ ;  a 
low  phrase,  and  only  borrowed  from  the  idea  of 
a  sack  being  bound  and  tied  up,  S.;  sometimes 
more  fully,  "  a  burC-sdckj  and  set  by.'' 

BUNER,a^*.  Upp.  Clydes.,  Loth.  Y.Bookhost. 

BUNEWAND,*.!    Add; 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  bunewand  here  is  0y« 

tion.  \vith  hempsUdk,  only  with  this  difference  that 
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the  formet  is  pilled,— *in  consequence  of  observing 
that  Ray  writes  buUen,  where  Grose  has  hunnel,  thus 
explaining  the  term  "  Hempstalks  pilled:  Buns;" 
Collect  p.  12.  Bun  may  be  the  same  with  our  boon 
or  bune,  the  inner  part  of  flax,  the  core.  Grose  af- 
terwards gives  "Butlen,  hempstalks,  pilled, — North." 
and,  in  his  Supplement,  expl.  hun,  "  a  kecks,  or  hol- 
low stem.  North."  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  view 
hun  as  contracted  from  huUen, 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  description  given  by 
Montgomerie  has  considerable  analogy  to  that  of 
Ben  Jonson,  when  referring,  in  his  Sad  Shepherd,  to 
the  popular  superstitions  of  the  North  of  £. 

— Where  ere  you  spie 
This  browdred  belt,  with  characters,  'tis  I. 
A  Gypsan  ladie,  and  a  right  beldame 
Wrought  it  by  moone-shine  for  mee,  and  star-light, 
Upo'  your  granam's  grave,  that  verie  night 
Wee  earth'd  her^  in  the  shades;  when  our  Dame  Hecat, 
Made  it  her  gaing^night,  over  the  kirk-yard. 
With  all  the  harke  and  parish  tykes  set  at  her. 
While  I  sat  whirland  of  my  brasen  spindle,  &c. 

Barkeand  ought  to  be  harkand,  i.  e.  barking,  the 
part.  pr. 

Bunewand,  is  expl.  the  Cow  Parsnip,  Heradeum 
sphondylium,  Linn.,  S.  B. ;  and  also  as  signifying 
the  dock. 

"  The  produce  of  these  neglected  stripes  [hauks^ 
is  generally  a  coarse  grass,  intermixed  with  docks, 
{Scot  Bunewands,)  and  sometimes  made  into  bay." 
£din.  Mag.  Aug.  1818,  p.  125. 

This  paper  is  from  ihe  How  of  Angus. 
To  BUNG,  V.  n.    To  emit  a  booming  or  twang- 
ing sound,  as  when  a  stone  is  propelled  through 

the  air,  or  like  that  of  a  French  top  when 

thrown  off;  West  and  South  of  S. 
BuK6,  8,  1;  The  sound  thus  emitted  when  a  stone 

is  forcibly  thrown  from  a  sling  or  otherwise,  S. 
2.  Improperly  used  to  denote  the  act  of  throwing 

a  stone  in  this  way,  S. 

Teut.  hunge,  bonghe,  tympanum.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  in  Teut  the  same  analogy  occurs  as  with 
us,  for  bomme  also  signifies  a  drum.  Isl.  haung,  a 
bell,  campana.  Ihre  views  Germ,  bungt,  a  drum,  as 
derived  from  Su.G.  bung-a,  to  beat  or  strike. 
Bung-tap,  s.      A  humming  top;  denominated 

from  the  sound  made  by  its  motion,  S. 
To  BtJNG,  ».  a.    To  throw  with  violence,  Aberd. 

Bum^  synon.  Loth. 

This  sense,  I  suspect,  is  borrowed  from  the  sound 
made  by  the  rapid  motion  in  the  air. 
BUNG,  s.    To  tak  a  bung,  a  low  phrase,  synon. 

With  to  tak  the  pet,  Moray.     In  a  bung,  in  a 

huff,  Aberd. 
BuNGY,  adf.     Huffish,  pettish,  testy,  ibid. 
BUNG,  s.  A  cant  term  for  an  old  worn-out  horse, 

Loth. ;  synon.  Bassie. 
BUNG,  s.     The  instep  of  a  shoe,  S. 
BuNG-Fu\  adf.     Quite  intoxicated ;  a  low  word, 

S.;  q.,fidl  td  the  btmg ;  in  allusion  to  a  barrel* 
—Whan  a  rake's  gaun  hame  bung-fu'^^ 
He  has  na  a'  his  senses,  &c. 

Picken's  Poems,  1785,  p.  ^2« 
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BtTNGTE,  adf.  Puddled,  S.  O. ;  another  low  word ; 
\    but  not  expressing  so  great  a  degree  of  intoxi- 
cation as  the  other. 

"  Bungie,  drunk,  fuddled,"  Picken's  Gl. 
BUNEER,  BuNKABT,  s.    8.  An  earthen  seat  in 
the  fields,  &c.]     Add; 
While  snaw  the  frosty  hunkerts  theeks. 
The  hind  ahout  the  fire-side  beeks 
His  dead  frost-nippit  taes. 

Tartars  'Poems,  p.  106. 
I  have  given  tliis  in  the  singular,  to  make  it  more 
grammatical. 
BUNKLE,  J.     A  stranger.]     AM ; 

Perhaps  it  formerly  signified  a  mendicant;  Isl.  hon 
mendicatio,  and  kail,  the  vulgar  pronunciation  o£karl, 
haAio,a,beggar'fnan,  S.  Bona-'kiaelkiis  rendered  men- 
dicus  invitus,  petax,  an  importunate  beggar,  from 
Uaelki  maxilla,  q.  ''  one  who  will  not  be  put  out  of 
countenance." 
BUNNEL,  s.  Ragwort,  Senecio  Jacobeea,  Linn. 

Upp,  Clydes,     V.  Bukwede. 
BUNNERTS,  *. /?/.    Cow  parsnip,  S.  B.]    Add 
to  etymon. ; 

Isl.  buna,  however,  is  rendered  by  HaldonMMi,  Pes 
bovis,  vel  ursi. 
BUNNLE,  s.     The  cow  parsnip,  Heracleum 

sphondylium,  Linn. ;  Lanarks. 
BUNT,  s.  The  tiul  or  brush  of  a  hare  or  rabbit ; 
•jnon.  Bun  and  Ftid. 
Next  in  some  spret  I  sat  me  down. 

Nor  had  my  heart  gi'en  o'er  to  dunt, 
nil  skelping  up,  a  strolling  hound 

Had  near  hand  catch'd  me  by  the  bunt. 
The  Har^s  Complaint,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  79« 
Crael.  bundun  the  fundament,  bunait  a  foundation. 
C.  B.  boniin  the  buttock ;  Owen.  B6n  caudex,  pars 
posterior ;  Davies.  It  may,  however,  be  allied  to  Belg. 
bont  furr,  skinu  Hence  Dan.  bundtmager  a  furrier. 
BUNTA,  s.    A  bounty.     V.  Bounteth. 

*'  Ane  bunta  wortht  xish."    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1563, 
V.  25. 
BUNTY,  8.    «  A  hen  without  a  rump.** 

''  Clipped  arse,  quoth  Bunty,"  S.  Prov.  "  spoken 
*-»when  a  man  upbraids  us  with  what  himself  is 
guilty  of."     Kelly,  p.  78. 

Dan.  bundt,  Su.G.  bunt,  a  bunch.  Or  rather  V.  Bunt, 
BUNTIN,  adj.     Short  and  thick;  as,  a  huntki 

brat,  a  plump  child,  Roxb. 
BUNTLING,  adj.  The  same  as  Buntin^  Strath- 
more.    Perhaps  q.  resembling  a  bundle;  Su.G, 
bunt  fasciculus. 
BUNTLIN,  s.     1.  Dele  Bantling  and  r.  Bunt^ 
ingy  E.  a  bird.]     Add ; 

The  Emberiza  miliaria  is  in  Mearns  and  A-berd. 
called  the  Com-Buntlin. 

S.  The  blackbird,  Galloway. 
Thou  hot^fkc'd  sun  1  who  chears  the  drooping 

warld. 
And  gars  ihe  buntUns  throstle  by  thy  pow'r, 
Itook  laughing  frae  thy  sky.^-* 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  8,     V.  Gloss. 
BUNWEDE,  BiJNWEED,  *.  Ragwort,  S.]  Add; 
*'  I  shallihenceforUij  regard  it  as  a  fine  character- 
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istic  proof  of  our  national  prudence,  that  in  dieir  jour' 
nies  to  France  and  Flanders,  the  Scottish  witches  al- 
ways went  by  air  on  broomstidks  and  bunweeds,  in* 
stead  of  venturing,  by  water  m  sieves,  like  those  of 
England.  But  the  English  are  under  the  influence  of 
a  maritime  genius."  Black w.  Mag.  June  1 820,  p.  S66. 

BUNYAN,  s.     A  corn,  a  callous  substance. 

^'  He  was  not  aware  that  Miss  Mally  had  an  ortho- 
dox corn,  or  bunyan,  that  could  as  litUe  bear  a  touch 
from  the  royne-slippers  of  philosophy,  as  the  inflamed 
gout  of  polemical  controversy,  which  had  gumfiated 
every  mental  joint  and  member."  Ayrs.  Legat.  p.  1 98. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  bunga  tumor»  protuberan- 
tia ;  bung-a,  protuberare.  Gael,  buinne  signifies  an 
ulcer. 

BUNYOCH,  s.    The  diarrhoea ;  never  used  ex- 
cept in  ludicrous  language,  Upp.  Clydes. 
This  is  obviously  Gael,  buinnach,  id.  perhaps  from 
buinne,  a  tap  or  spout. 
BUR,  s. 

'^  That  thare  be  na  speris  made  in  tyme  tocum  nor 
said  that  is  schortare  than  five  elne  Sc  a  half,  or  v  elne 
at  the  leist  before  the  bur,  and  of  gretnes  according 
tharto,**     Pari.  Ja.  HI.  1481,  Ed.  1814,  p.  132. 

This  apparently  denotes  the  bore,  or  perforated 
place  in  the  head  of  the  spear  into  which  the  shaft 
enters ;  Teut.  boor  terebra,  boor*en  perforare. 

BUR,  S.  V.  Cbeeping-Bob,  and  Upright  Bub. 
To  BURBLE,  v.  n.     To  purl.]    Add ; 

Palsgr.  indeed  expl.  the  v.  in  this  sense,  as  synon. 
with  Fr.  bouiUir,  "  I  boyle  vp  or  burbyll  vp  as  a, 
water  dothe  in  a  spring."     B.  iii.  F.  l69x  a. 

BURBLE,^.  Trouble, perplexity,  disorder,  Ayrs. 

^'  He  made  him  do  as  he  pleased,  and  always  znada 
burbles,  by  which  the  deponent  understood  ^ro»Me.'* 
Case,  Moffat,  1812,  p.  45. 

Evidently  from  Fr.  barbouilUer  to  jumble,  to  con* 
found ;  whence  also  the  v.  Barbulyie,  q.  v. 
BuBBLE-HEADED,  adj.  Stupid,  ooufused,  Dumfr.; 

from  the  same  origin  with  Bubi^le,  s. 
BURD,  s.     Offspring,  S.    A.  S.  bvrd,  nativitas. 
BuBDCLAiTH,  s,     A  tablecloth,  S.j     Add  ; 

*'  Item  foure  bordclaitkis  of  Scottis  lyning  (Tinen.^ 

"  Item  fy  ve  burdclaithis  of  plane  lyning."  Inveiv* 
tories,  A.  1561,  p.  129. 

*'  O.  E.  borde  dothe,  QFr.]  nappe ;"  Palsgrave,  B^ 
iii.  F.  21. 
BURDE,  8.     A  strip,  &c.]    Add ; 

Armor,  broud-a  acupingere,  brout,broud,  opus  acu- 
pictum ;  C.  B.  brrvyd,  instrumentum  acu  pingendi. 
unde  broud-a,  acu  pingere.    Du  Cange,  vo.  Brusdus* 

BURDENABLE,  adj.     Burdensome. 

— "  They  were  but  silly  poor  naked  bodies,  burm 
denable  to  the  country,  and  not  fit  for  soldiers."  Spal-^ 
ding,  i.  291. 

BURDIE,  8.     A  diminutive  from  E.  bird,  S. 
I  hae  burdies,  decked  in  summer, 
Toddlin  brawly  but  an'  ben. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  10^. 
BURDYHOUSE.  Gae.orGanffytoBurdiekouse^ 
a  sort  of  malediction  uttered  oy  old  people  to 
one  with  whose  conduct  or  language  they  are^ 
or  affect  to  be,  greatly  dissatisfied,  8. 
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This  seems  to  have  been  the  old  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  Bourdeaux  in  France.  It  is  at  any  rate  writ- 
ten Burdecuis,  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538^  and  Burdeous, 
Acts  Mary  1551^  £d.  1814^  p.  483;  and  was  probably 
aspirated  by  the  vulgar  in  the  pronunciation. 

Other  phrases  of  a  similar  kind  are  commonly  used ; 
though  perhaps  under  the  idea  of  a  less  severe  pe« 
nance^  because  less  distant ;  as  "  Gang  to  Banif^"— - 
"  Gae  to  Jeddart,"  i.  e.  Jedburgh. 

If  this  was  meant  to  include  the  idea  of  Jeddart 
Ju^ice,  the  penance  might  be  severe  enough. 
BuED-HEAD,  BooRD-HEAD,  s.     The  head  of  the 

table,  the  chief  seat,  S. 

The  letter-gae  of  haly  rhyme 
Sat  up  at  the  burd-head. 

Ramsaif'i  Chr.  Kirk,  C,  2. 

BuBDLiNEss,  s.     Stateliness ;  used  in  regard  to 
the  size  and  stature  of  a  man,  S.    V.  Bu&dlt. 
BURDOCKEN,*,Theburdock,Arctiumlappa,S. 
The  burr-docken  thy  coffin  was. 
It  thick  in  blood  did  wave ; 
I  sexton  was,  and  laid  thee  in 
The  narrow,  shallow  grave. 
Train's  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  95,     V.  Docken. 
BURG  qflce.l    Dele — ^its  resemblance  of  a  cas^ 
^fe— and  substitute;  Germ,  d^^,  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain; eisberg^  the  common  term  among  Danes, 
Swedes,  Dutch,  and  German  navigators,  for  the 
floating  mountains  of  ice. 
To  BURGESS,  i;.  a.   1.  When  the  marches  of  a 
town  were  rode,  it  was  customary,  in  their  pro- 
gress, to  take  those  who  bad  been  made  burgess- 
es during  the  year,  and  to  strike  their  buttocks 
on  a  stone.    This  was  called  burgessvng^  Fife. 
This  harsh  custom,  besides  the  diversion  afforded 
to  the  unpolished  agents,  might  be  supposed  to  have 
the  same  influence  in  assisting  the  local  memory  of 
the  patients,  as  that  said  to  exist  among  the  native 
and  more  wild  Irish,  who,  during  the  night,  go  the 
rounds  of  the  estates  to  which  they  still  lay  claim, 
as  having  belonged  to  their  ancestors,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  more  deeply  impressing  on  the  memories 
of  their  children  the  boundaries  of  the  several  pro- 
perties, at  certain  resting-places  give  them  a  sound 
flogging. 

2.  The  same  term  was  used  to  denote  a  savage 
custom  used  by  the  rabble  in  Edinburgh  on  his 
•Majesty's  birth-day.  Actuated  perhaps,  in  part 
by  a  spirit  of  envy,  they  often  laid  hold  of  those 
who  were  on  their  way  to  the  Parliament-House 
to  drink  the  health,  hoisted  up  some  of  them, 
and  gave  them  several  smart  blows,  on  the  seat 
of  honour,  on  one  of  the  posts  which  guarded 
the  pavement.  By  this  ceremony  they  pretended 
tomake  xhemfree  of  the  good  town.  Oflate  years 
this  practice  has  been  abolished.   V.  B£Jan,  v. 

BURI  ALL,  s.    A  place  of  interment,  a  bury- 
iug.place. 
— '^  And  thairfore  the  said  Revestrie  was  disponit 

to  Schir  James  Dundas  of  Amestoun  knycht^—to  be 

ane  buriatt  for  him  and  his  posteritie."   Acts  Ja.  VI. 

1€12,  Ed.  1814,  p.  499. 
Johns,  derives  £.  burial  from  bury.    But  it  is  evi* 
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dently  the  same  with  A.S.  byrigels,  sepultura ;  se« 
pulc}mim>  monumentum,  tumba,  tumulus;  Lye. 
BURIEL,  *. 

'^  Item,  three  bannurs  [^banners]]  for  the  proces- 
sion, and  two  buriels  with  their  brists  with  a  bairns 
cap  for  the  crosse.'^  Inventar  of  Vestment,  A.  1559; 
Hay's  Scotia  Sacra,  p.  I89. 

This  may  be  the  same  with  Fr.  burell,  L.  &.  bu^ 
rell-us,  a  coarser  and  thicker  kind  of  cloth,  whence 
Bureily  rustic.  Du  Cange,  however,  takes  notice  of 
pretiosos  Burdlos,  These,  it  appears,  had  been  made 
at  Ratisbon. 
BURIO,  BuRRio,  &c.  s.   An  executioner.]  Add; 

"  Is  he  [[Antichrist]]  without  God,  trow  ye  ?  No, 
he  is  no  other  thing  but  a  burrio  sent  from  the  tri- 
bunal of  God  to  plague  the  ingrate  world,  as  a  king 
would  send  an  hangman  to  hang  a  thiefe  or  mup- 
therer;  God  in  his  just  judgement  sends  him  to 
execute  justice  vpon  this  ingrate  world  for  the  con« 
tempt  of  the  light  of  the  gospell."  Rollock  on  2 
Thes.  p.  91. 

BURLET,^.Astandingor  stuffed  neckforagown. 
''  A  lang  taillit  gowne  of  layn  sewit  with  silver 
%c  quhit  si&,  laich  neccat  (^neckedj  with  burleitis" 
Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  219* 

**  A  lang  taillit  gowne  of  crammosie  satine  and 
silver  laich  nekit,  with  burlettis  freinyeit  about  with 
silver  with  body  and  burlettis"  Ibid.  p.  220.  In  the 
rest  of  the  passages,  instead  of  body,  it  is  bodies  and 
bodies,  i.  e.  boddice. 

r  r.  bourlet,  bourrelet,  "  a  wreath,  or  a  roule  of 
cloth,  linnen,  or  leather,  stuffed  with  flockes,  haire, 
&c.— ^also,  a  supporter  (for  a  ruffe,  &c.)  of  satin, 
caffata,  &c.,  and  having  an  edge  like  a  roule."  Cotori 
*  BURLY,  adi.     Besides  the  £.  sense,  it  luso 

signifies  rough,  S.     Hence, 
BuRLY-HEADiT,  odf.     Havhog  a  rough  appear- 
ance; as,  ^'  a  burly-headit  fallow,^  Roxd. 
I  have  some  doubt,  however,  whether  this  has  not 
originally  been  burrt/'headit,  q.  haying  the  rough  ap>i 
pearance  of  the  head  of  the  bur-dock. 

BuHLY-TwiKE,  s,   A  kind  of  strong  coarse  twine, 
somewhat  thicker  than  packthread,  Meams. 

BURN,  s.     1.  Water,  S.  B.]     Add; 

*'  Bume  is  water;"    Clav.  Yorks.  Dial. 
8.  The  water  used  in  brewing.]    Add; 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  water  used  in 
washing,  S.  B.  In  both  cases  it  is  generally  under* 
stood  to  denote  water  warmed,  although  not  boiling. 

After  spoil  the  brorvst7\     Add; 

The  same  sort  of  superstition  prevails  in  some  of 
the  Western  islands,  particularly  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lewis,  when  on  their  fishing  excursions. 

**  It  is  absolutely  unlawful  to  call  the  island  of 
St.  Kilda — by  its  proper  Irish  name  Hirt,  but  only 
the  high  country.  They  must  not  so  much  as  once 
name  the  islands,  in  which  they  are  fowHng,  by  the 
ordinary  name  Flannan,  but  only  the  country.  There 
are  several  other  things  that  must  not  be  call'd  by 
their  common  namesi  e.  g.  Visk,  which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives  idgnifies  water,  they  call  Bum: 
a  rock,  which  in  their  language  is  Creg,  must  here 
be  call'd  Cruof,  iw  e.  hard:  shore,  in  their  language 
daddacht  must  here  be  call'd  vah,  i.  e.  a  cave:  sour 
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in  their  language  is  ezpieBs'd  gprt,  but  must  here  be 
call'd  gaire%  i.  e.  sharp:  slippery,  which  is  express'd 
bf^9  must  be  call'd  t^:  and  several  other  things  to 
this  purpose."    Martin's  West.  Islands,  p.  17>  18. 

Ihre  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  Swedes  had  a  si- 
milar superstition.  They  would  not  give  its  own 
name  to  any  thing  that  was  of  an  ominous  nature, 
afraid  lest  an  imprudent  tongue  should  give  ofiPence. 
They  therefore  employed  an  inoffensive  circumlocu- 
tion ;  as  when  they  meant  to  say.  It  thunders,  they 
used  the  phrase,  Godguhhefi  aaker,  i.  e.  Thor  drives 
his  chariot  For  Godgubben  was  their  Jupiter  tonU 
truans,  from  God  Deus,  and  Gubbe  senex.  Supersdtio 
veterum,  says  Ihre,  nil,  cui  omen  inesse  potuit,  suo 
nomine  appellare  voluit,  verita,  ne  imprudens  lingua 
offenderet,  et  hinc  ejusmodi  euphemismo  utendum 
pro  sua  simplicitate  censuit  Gl.  vo.  Gubbe. 
4.  Urine.]     Add; 

Auld  Harry  never  thought  it  wrang. 

To  work  a  turn ; 

Or  stap  the  very  haly  sang 

To  mak  his  bum, 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  118. 
BuRNBRAE,  8»     The  acclivity  at  the  bottom  of 

which  a  rivulet  runs,  S. 

They  biggit  a  bower  on  yon  bum  brae. 
And  theekit  it  o'er  wi'  thrashes. 

Song,  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 
While  our  flocks  are  reposing  on  yon  bum^brae, 
Adown  the  clear  fountain  I'll  hear  thy  sweet  lay. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  1  ip. 
Burn-grain,  s,     A  small  rill  running  into  a  lar- 
ger stream,  Lanarks.     V.  Grain,  Grake. 
BuRNsiDB,  8.     The  ground  situated  on  the  side 

of  a  rivulet,  S. 

'*  Ye're  in  better  spirits  than  I  am,'  said  Edie,  ad« 
dressing  the  bird,  *  for  I  can  neither  whbtle  nor  sing 
for  thinking  o'  the  bonny  burnsides  and  green  shaws 
that  I  should  hae  been  dandering  beside  in  weather 
like  this."  Antiquary,  iii.  l65. 
Burn-trout,  s.   A  trout  that  has  been  bred  in  a 

rivulet,  as  distinguished  from  those  bred  in  a 

river,  S. 

"  Salmo  Fario, — the  River  Trout,  vulgarly  called 
Bum  Trout,  Yellow  Trout-  These  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  all  our  rivulets."  Arbuthnot's  Hist.  Pe- 
terhead, p.  22. 

To  BURN,  V,  a,    2,  To  cheat,  &c.]     Add ; 
3.  To  derange  any  part  of  a  game  by  improper  in« 

terference ;  as,  m  curling,  "  to  hum  a  stane,'*  is 

to  render  the  move  useless,  by  the  interference 

of  one  who  has  not  the  right  to  play  at  that 

time,  Clydes. 
To  BURN,  V.  n.  A  term  used  by  young  people, 

at  various  sports,  as  intimating  that  the  person, 

to  whom  it  is  applied,  is  near  the  object  that  he 

seeks  for,  S. 

'*  I  flatter  myself  that  I  bum,  (as  children  say  at 
hide-and-seek,  when  they  approach  the  person  or 
thing  concealed :)  yes,  I  do  flatter  myself  that  I  bum 
in  the  conclusion  of  this  paper."  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan. 
1821,  p.  855. 

A  figure  borrowed  perhaps  from  the  idea  of  one 
being  in  danger  as  within  the  reach  of  the  flame. 
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To  BURN  the  WATER,  a  phrase  used  to  de- 
note  the  act  of  killing  salmon  with  a  lister  under 
night.  South  of  S. 

**  The  fishers  follow  the  practice  of  their  forefa- 
thers,  angling,  setting  small  nets  in  cairns,  when  the 
river  [Tweedy  is  in  flood,  and  killing  them  with  lis- 
ters, when  the  river  is  small  and  die  evening  serene ; 
and  this  they  call  burning  the  mater,  because  they  are 
obliged  to  carry  a  lighted  torch  in  the  boat"  Stat. 
Ace.  P.  Mertoun,  xiv.  591* 

BURN-AIRN,  s.  1 .  An  iron  instrument  used 
red  hot  for  impressing  letters  or  other  marks ; 
generally,  the  owner^s  initials  on  the  horns  of 
sheep,  S. 

2.  M etaph.  used  thus ;  "  They're  a**  bruni  wT  ae 
At^nt-aim,^  i.  e.  They  are  ail  of  the  same  kid- 
ney ;  always  in  a  bad  sense,  Aberd. 

BURNECOILL,  s.  Grite  bumecoiU,  that  whkh 

is  now  denominated  Great  Coal, 

"  It  is  vndirstand,— that  the  grite  bumecoUl  ar 
commounlie  transportit  furth  of  this  realrae,  not  onlie 
be  his  hienes  awne  subiectis,  hot  be  strangearis  quha 
at  all  tymes  laidnis  thair  schippis  and  vtheris  ves- 
chellis  thairwith,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1597,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  121. 
BURN-GREN6E,  8,  One  who  sets  fire  to  bams 

or  granaries. 

—  Ane  ypocreit  in  haly  kirk, 
A  bum  grenge  in  the  durk. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  92. 

''  One  who  consumes  granaries  in  the  dark,"  or 
«  by  night" 
BURNIN'  BEAUTY,  a  female  who  is  very 

handsome.    The  idea  is  thus  reversed  ;  ^^  She  s 

nae  bu^l^M  beauh/  mair  than  me,^  Roxb. 

BURNT  SILVER.]    Add; 

It  would  appear  that  this  designation,  as  used  in 
our  old  laws,  is  merely  synon.  with  bullion. 

*^  It  is  weil  knawin  that  al  cunyit  money,  bathe 
siluer  and  gold  put  to  the  Jire  to  be  maid  bulyone  to 
por]  vther  new  money,"  i.  e.  for  being  re-coined, 
**  is  minist  [[diminished]],  waistit,  and  distroy  it  in  the 
translacione  be  the  fire,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  III.  1475, 
£d.  1814,  p.  112. 

''  The  auld  money  that  had  courss  in  this  realme, 
baith  of  the  realme  self  &  vtheris,  has  bene  translatit 
&  put  to  fyre,  and  maid  bulj^eoune  to  vthir  moneye 
that  is  strikin  of  new."     Ibid.  A.  1478,  p.  118. 

BURN-WOOD,  8.     Wood  for  fuel,  S, 

"  There  are  no  pites  [^peatsT  in  them,  but  many 
ships  being  cast  away  upon  them,  the  inhabitants 
make  use  of  the  wrack  for  hum-mood.^   Brand's  Zet-* 
land,  p.  92>  98. 
BURRA,  8.  The  name  given  in  Orkn.  and  Shetl. 

to  the  common  kind  of  rush,  which  there  is  the 

Juncus  Squarrosus. 

*^  Juncus  Squarrosus,  provincially  burra,  is  a  va-i 
luable  food  for  sheep  in  Shetland,  in  winter."   Agr. 
Surv.  Shetl.  p.  65. 
BURREL,  8.     A  hollow  piece  of  wood  used  in 

twisting  ropes,  Ayrs.     V.  Cock-a-bekdy. 

Perhaps  q.  bore-all;  or  a  diminutive  from  IsL  Dan. 
bor,  Teut.  boor,  terebra. 
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BURREL,  s.    The  provincial  pronunciation  of 
K  barrel^  Renfn 
The  gamester's  cock,  frae  some  an?  burrel. 
Proclaims  the  morning  near. 

A.  mUou's  Poems,  1790,  p.  8S. 
BURREL  LEY,  s. 

"  The  inferior  land,  besides  the  outfields,  was  de« 
nominated  faughs>  if  only  ribbed  at  midsummer ;  was 
called  one  fur  ley,  if  the  whole  surface  was  ploughed; 
or  hurrel  ley,  where  there  was  only  a  narrow  ridge 
ploughed,  and  a  large  stripe  or  baidk  of  barren  land 
between  erery  ridge."     Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p.  ZS5. 

Isl.  buraleg'T  signifies  agrestis,  incomptus;  and  S. 
Bureil,  burcS,  rustic.     Thus  the  term  might  denote 
ley  that  was  not  properly  dressed* 
BURRY-BUSH,  s. 

—  He  in  tift  wad  sing  the  Mantuan  swain. 
Which  he  aft  shaw'd  's  adown  the  (mrry'lmsL 

Tarra/s  Poems,  p.  5. 
Supposed  to  be  an  errai,  for  berry'4msk, 
BURRICO,  s.    Given  in  Gl.  aa  not  understood. 
Sair  it  was  to  se  your  prince  with  murther  prest ; 
Sairar,  I  say,  him,  in  his  place  possest. 
The  deid  that  did ;  than  Burrico,  no^Bry dc^^ome. 
TestamaU  KHenrie,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  260. 
This  has  undoubtedly  been  written  burrio,  L  e.  exe- 
cutioner.   V.  BuRio* 
BURRIS,  s.  pi 

^-''  Thai  have  nocht  ceissit^  thir  dyuers  yeris  bi« 
gane,  to  slay  and  distroy  the  saidis  solane  geis,  be 
casting  of  neittis  and  hwikis  with  bait  and  burris,  to 
draw  and  allure  the  auld  solane  geis  to  the  boittis 
quhairin  the  saidis  personis  and  marinaris  ar."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  159^,  Ed.  1814,  p.  614. 

Most  probably  from  Fr.  bourre,  flocks  or  locks  of 
wool,  hair,  &c. 

BURS,  BuBRES,  s.  The  cone  of  the  fir,  S.]  Add; 
But  omtrair  thee,  togidder  stifle  they  stand. 
And  fast  like  burres  they  cleife  baith  ane  and  aU, 
To  bald,  O  God,  thy  word  and  vs  in  thrall. 
Poems  4^  the  Sixteenth  Centuty,  p.  97. 
BURSIN,Bi7B8SK,BirB8TSN,jMir^./Mi.  1.  Burst 
S.]     Add; 

^*  My  lord  wolde  have  bursen  if  this  byle  had  not 
broken."  Marg.  Note  of  J.  Knox,  Reasoning  with 
Crosraguell,  F.  26,  b. 

Insert^  before  the  quotation  from  Baillie ; 
SL  It<iftensignifies,overpoweredwithfatiffue;  also, 
so  overheated  by  violent  exertion  as  todropdown 
dead.    The  s.  is  used  in  a  similar  sense ;  He  got 
a  burst,    A.  Bor.  brossen;  Grose. 
BURSE,  s,  A  court  consisting  of  merchants,  con- 
stituted for  ^ving  prompt  determination  in  mer- 
cantile affairs ;  resembling  the  Dean  of  Guild^s 
court  in  S. ;  from  Fr.  bourse. 
**  Confermis  the  jugement  of  the  saidDeane  of  gild 
and  his  counsaill  in  all  actionis  concerning  merchan- 
dis ; — and  to  haue  full  strenth  and  eflect  in  all  tymes 
according  to  the  lovable  forme  of  jugement  vsit  in  all 
the  gttid  townis  of  France  and  Flanderis,  quhair 
burses  ar  erected  and  constitute,  and  speciallie  in  Pa- 
riss,  Rowen,  Burdeaulx,  RocheU."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1593, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  SO. 

''  La  bourse  k  Toulouse  est  le  lieu  oii  les  marchands 
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rendent  leur  justice,  suivant  le  pouvoir  qui  leor  en 
a  ^t6  donn6  par  edit  de  Henri  II.  4  Paris  au  mois  de 
Juillet  1548,  quel  11  leur  octroya  d'etablir  dans  Tou- 
louse une  bourse  commune  semblable  au  Change  de 
Lyon,  avec  pouvoir  d'elire  tous  les  ans  un  Prieur  et 
deux  Consuls,  qui  jugeroient  en  premiere  instance 
tous  les  proc^  entre  les  marchands.— -L'  edit  d'4rec- 
tion  de  celle  de  Paris  porte  mtoe  expressement  que 
c'est  tout  ainsi  que  les  places  appellles  le  Change  i 
Lyon,  et  Bourse  4  Toulouse  et  a  Rouen."  Diet  Trev. 

Guicciardini  says,  that  the  origin  of  the  term,  as 
denoting  an  Exchange,  (as  that  of  London)  was  that 
in  Bruges,  where  Bourse  was  first  used  in  this  sense, 
they  occupied  a  great  house  which  had  been  built  by 
a  noble  family  of  the  name  of  Bourse.  But  as  this 
word  seems  to  have  been  previously  used  in  regard 
to  a  society,  the  members  of  which  made  a  common 
stock  for  avoiding  envy  and  opposition ;  it  seems 
preferable  to  view  this  as  merely  an  oblique  use  of 
the  term,  as  originally  signifying  a  purse. 

According  to  Elilian,  the  name  indeed  referred  to 
the  institution  at  Bruges,  but  for  a  diflerent  reason, 
because  the  house  was  distinguished  by  the  sign  of 
a  large  purse  or  scrip.  As  he  renders  Germ,  and  Si- 
camb.  bors,  contubemium,manipulus,  he  expl.  Teut. 
borse,  crumena,  marsupium,  Gr.  Bv^r*,  i.  e.  corium; 
Borse  der  koop^Ueden,  basilica;  conventus  mercato- 
rum ;  vulgo  bursa  ab  ampla  domo,  bursae  sive  cru« 
menae  signo  insignita  Brugis  Flandrorum  sic  pri« 
mo  dicta. 
BuBss,  s.  1.  An  exhibition ;  the  same  with  Bur^ 

407^.]     Add ; 

"  That  nane  sail  bruik  ane  burss  in  ony  fiurultie 
hot  for  the  space  of  foure  yeiris."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1579> 
Ed.  1814,  p.  179>  180. 
S.  A  purse,  *^  Ane  commound  burss  i^  Aberd.  Reg. 

BURSTON,  s.  A  dish  composed  of  com,  roast- 
ed by  rolling  hot  stones  amongst  it  till  it  be 
made  quite  brown,  then  half  ground  and  mixed 
with  sour  milk,  Orkn. 
Perhaps  softened  from  bumt^ane,  q.  burnt  with 

stones. 

This  resembles  the  Graddan  of  the  Highlanders. 

V,  Gradoan. 

BUS,  (Fr.  u)  ifUerj.    Addressed  to  cattle,  equi- 
valent to  ^*  Stand  to  the  stake  ;^  Dumfr. 
Evidently  from  Buse,  a  stall,  q.  v. 
BUSCH,  Bus,  BusHE,  s*     1.  A  larger  kind  of 
boat,  used  by  those  who  go  on  the  hening  fish- 
ing,  S. ;  buss^  E. 

'^  For  the  commone  gud  of  the  realme,  &  the  gret 
encress  of  riches  to  be  brocht  within  the  reahne  of 
[i.  e.  from,  or  out  of^  vther  cuntreis,  that  certain 
lordis  spirituale  &  temporale,  &  burowis,  ger  mak  or 
get  schippis,  buschis,  &  vther  gret  pynk  botis,  witht 
nettis  &  al  abilyementis  ganing  tharfor  for  fisching." 
Pari.  Ja.  III.  A.  1471,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  100. 

It  is  a  term  of  at  least  considerable  antiquity.  Su.G. 
buz,  buza,  busza,  navigii  grandioris  genus.  This  word 
is  used  by  Sturleson  to  denote  a  large  ship.  It  was 
well  known  in  England  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  Rex  Anglorum  Richardus  iter  mariti- 
mum  ingrediens,  secum  habuit  13  naves  praegrandes, 
quae  vocanttaMni  vulgo,  &C.  MS.  ap.Spelman.   This 
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learned  writer  derives  the  term  from  Belg.  btuse  a 
box,  because  a  ship  of  this  kind  resembled  a  box  in 
the  width  of  its  form.  A  variety  of  other  conjectures 
as  to  its  etymon  are  mentioned  by  Ihre^  vo.  Buz.  Fr. 
busse,bus€;  Belg.buys;  L.B.buss-a,  buz^a,  buC'ia,Scc. 
2.  It  seems  to  have  been  andently  used  in  a  more 

general  sense. 

"  Ane  busche  quhilk  was  takin  be  the  Franche- 
men."    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16.     "  The  busche 
that  come  last  out  of  Danskyn."     Ibid. 
BusHE-FisHiNG,^.  The  act  of  fishing  in  busses,  S. 

— "  That  there  be  no  bushe  Jisking  betwix  the 
ylands  and  the  mayne  land  whilk  is  from  the  Faray- 
heid,"  &c.     Acts  Cha.  L  Ed.  1814,  V.  v.  238. 
BusE,  Buis£,  Boose,  s,     A  cow^s  stall,  a  crib, 

Lanarks.;  the  same  with  E.  boose. 

Isl.  baus,  bovis  in  bovili  locus,  an  ox's  stall ;  boes^a, 
bovem  in  locum  suum  ducere,  (G.  Andr.  p.  24);  the 
very  idea  conveyed  by  our  v.     V.  Buss,  v. 
Weir-buse,«.  A  partition  between  cows,  Lanarks. 

Flandr.  tveer  sepimentum,  septum',  and  buse  a  stall. 
To  BUSH,  VM.     To  sheath,  S.]     Jdd; 

'^  Item,  ane  pair  of  new  cannone  quheillis  buickU 
with  brass,  nocht  schod."     Invent.  A.  1566,  p.  l68. 

*'  Item,  ane  auld  cannone  quheill  busckit  with  brace 
pjrass],  half  gamisit  with  iron."     Ibid.     Hence, 
BuscH,  Bousche,  s.  a  sheath  of  this  description. 

"  Item,  fy  ve  buscheis  of  found  [i,  e.  cast]]  for  can- 
nonis  and  batterd  quheillis."  Invent  A.  1566,  p.  I69. 

'^Ane  vther  cannon — with  ane  pair  of  auld  quheillis 
Weill  gamist  with  yron  werk  and  bousches  of  fonte." 
Ibid.  p.  251. 
BUSE-AIRN,  s.     An  iron  for  marking  sheep, 

Clydes. 

Not  connected  with  Buse  a  stall;  but  softened  from 
Buisty  used  to  denote  the  mark  set  on  sheep. 
BUSHEL,^.  A  small  dam,  Fife;  synon.  Gitshely 

q.  V. 
To  BUSK,  v,a.     1 .  To  dress,  S.]    Add; 

The  term  busk  is  used  in  this  primary  sense  in  a 
beautiful  proverb  which  is  very  commonly  used  in 
S.  "  A  bonny  bride  is  soon  busked;"  Kelly,  p.  1. 
i.  e.  a  beautiful  woman  does  not  need  to  spend  much 
time  in  adorning  herself. 
S.  To  prepare  for  defence;  used  as  a  military  term. 

^*  The  covenanters  heard  indeed  of  the  marquis 
coming,  and  therefore  they  took  in  the  town,  and 
busked  the  yard  dykes  very  commodiously  as  I  have 
said."     Spalding,  i.  108. 

He  refers  to  what  he  had  said  in  the  preceding 
page ; — "  Thus  they  took  up  the  town  of  Turri^ 
and  placed  their  muskets  very  advantageously  about 
the  dykes  of  the  kirk  yard.'' 
To  Busk  huxes,  to  dress  hooks ;  to  busk  Jlies, 

id.  S. 

— '^  He  has  done  nothing  but  dan6e  up  and  down 
about  the  town,  without  doing  a  single  turn,  unless 
trimming  the  laird's  fishing- wand  or  busking  h\%ftUs, 
or  may  be  catching  a  dish  of  trouts  at  an  over-time."' 
Waverley,  i.  123. 
Busk,  Buskby,  9.     Dress,  decoration. 

'^  The  sight  and  consideration  whereof  may  mak« 
poor  me  to  tremble ; — so  as  I  be  neitlier  hurried  into 
blind  transports-r-neither  yet  be  hissed  nor  hectored 
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into  a  silence,  by  a  blaae  and  busk  of  boisteroiu 
words,  and  by  the  brags  of  the  big  confidence  of 
any."    M'Ward's  Contendings,  p.  1, 2. 

*^  You  will  have  that  abominable  brat— dextrously 
cloathed  and  adorned  with  the  busk  and  bravery  of 
beautiful  and  big  words,  to  make  it  be  entertained 
kindly."    Ibid.  p.  $56. 

"In  the  present  case,  we  must  not  be  pleased  or 
put  off  with  the  buskry  or  bravery  of  words,  when 
the  thing  itself  is  lost  and  let  go,  which  gives  these 
words  their  right  accent,  sound  and  sweetness."  Ibid. 
p.  324. 

BusKEB,  9.    One  who  dresses  another. 

•— "  Mistress  Mary  Seaton — is  praised,  by  the  queen, 
to  be  the  finest  busker,  that  is,  the  finest  dresser  of  a 
woman's  head  of  hair,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  any  coun* 
try."  Knolly's  Lett  Chalmers's  Mary,  i.  285. 
BusKiE,  adf.  Fond  of  dress,  S. ;  expl.  <<  macka- 
ronish,^^  Gl. 

^-Kintra  lairds,  an'  buskie  cits, 
A'  gather  roan'  some  sumphs. 

Tarras's  Poems,  ^.136. 
To  BUSS,  V.  a.     1.  To  deck,  Lanarks.;  synon. 
Btiskj  q.  V. 
I'll  buss  my  haar  wi'  the  gowden  brume. 

And  speer  nae  leave  o'  thee. 
An'  come  an'  gae  to  the  fairy  knoWe, 
Whane'er  it  listeth  me. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  827. 
9.  To  dress  ;  as  applied  to  nooks,  Roxbc 
An'  bonny  Tweed,  meandring  by. 
Sweet  sha^d  her  jumping  finny  fVy, 
To  tempt  his  saunf  nng  steps  abroad-— 
Wi'  (Ly^buss'd  hook,  an'  fishing  rod. 

A.  Scolts  Poems,  1811,  p.  18; 
This  retains  the  form  of  Germ,  buss^en,  omare. 
BUSS,  *.     A  bush,  S. 

With  easy  sklent,  on  ev'ry  hand  the  brae» 
To  right  well  up,  wi'  scatter'd  busses  raise. 

Ros/s  Helenore,  p.  22^. 
1  like  our  hills  an'  heathery  braes. 

Ilk  burdie,  buss,  an'  bumie. 
That  lends  its  charms  to  glad  my  way 
On  life's  sad  weary  journey. 

Picken's  Poems,  ii.  l6Si 
BussiE,  adf.     Bushy,  S. 

Buss-T APS.  To  gang  der  the  huss-tap9^  to  behave 
in  an  extravagant  manner,  q.  ^  to  go  over  the 
toj)9  of  the  bushes^  Roxb. 
BUSS,  9.  The  name  given  to  a  small  ledge  of 
rocks,  projectine  into  the  sea,  covered  with  sea- 
weed. Frith  of  Forth  ;  as,  the  Bu99  ofNew^ 
haveriy  the  Btiss  of  Werdie,  &c. 
Denominated  perhaps  from  its  resemblance  of  a 
bush,  in  S.  pron.  buss. 

BUSSIN,  9.     A  linen  cap  or  hood,  be]     Add; 

Ye,  sae  droll,  begin  to  tell  us— 
How  cank'ry  wives  grew  witches  pat,««* 
An'  if  they  gaed  to  see  a  fair, 
Rade  on  a  broom-stick  thro'  the  air  ; 
Wi'  lang^tail'd  bussins,  t/d  behin'. 
An'  sax  grey  hairs  upo'  their  chin, 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  59*. 
BUST,  part,  jpa,  Apparently  for  busked^  dressed. 
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To  [[f.  Is]  this  our  brave  embassador 
Whome  to  we  doe  sic  bono'. 
That  I  am  send  for,  to  hir  Grace, 
A  cowe  bust  in  a  bischop's  place  ? 

Leg.  Bp.  St.  Afidrois,  Poems  l6ih  Cent.  p.  331. 
V.  Buss,  V. 
BUST,  (Fr.  u)  v.  imp.  Behoved ;  as,  "  He  bust 
to  do^t,*^  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  doing  it. 
This  is  the  pron.  of  Wigtons.,  while  Bud  is 
that  of  Dumfr.  V.  Boot,  But,  v.  imp. 
BUSTI AM,  Bustian,  s.     A  kind  of  cloth. 

•'  Bustiams  or  woven  tweill  stuff,  the  single  peece 
not  above  fifteen  elnes — xvi  1."  Rates  A.  l6ll. 
Bustiansy  A.  I67O.  This  seems  the  same  now  called 
Fustian.  For  we  learn,  from  Picken's  Gl.  that  in 
Ayrs.  Busline  still  signifies  Fustian. 
BUSTUOUS,  orf/.  3.  Terrible,  fierce.]  Add; 
C.  B.  bwystus,  ferine,  brutal,  ferocious;  from  bwtfsty 
wild,  ferocious,  savage. 
BusTUousNESs,  s.     Fiercencss.]     Add ; 

O.  E.  '' ba^stuausnesse,  [Fr.]  roydeur;"  Palsgrave, 
B.  iii.  f.  20,  b.  and  in  F.  21.  boiistwmsnesse  is  expl.  by 
impetuosite.    He  also  applies  the  term  to  the  wind,  as 
we  now  use  boisterous.  "  I  make  noysc  as — the  wynd 
whan  it  bloweth  bo^stousfy."     F.  287^  b. 
But,  prep.    Towards  the  outer  part  of  the  house ; 
^^  Gae  bfU  the  hou6e,^go  to  theouter  apartment,  S. 
Lindy,  who  was  into  the  house  him  lane,— - 
Lifts  up  his  head,  and  looking  butt  the  floor. 
Sees  Bydby  standing  just  within  the  door. 
Ross's  aelenore.  First  £d.  p.  74. 
Flaught  bred  upon  her  but  the  hou^e  he  sprang. 

Ibid.  p.  76. 
Butwabds,  adv.   Towards  the  outer  part  of  the 
house,  S.  B. 
To  this  auld  Colin  gladly  gan  to  hark, 
Wha  with  his  Jean  sat  butwards  i'  the  mark. 
Ros^s  Helenore,  First  Ed.  p.  122. 
BUT y  prep.    Without,  S.  Dele  V.  Bot.]  Add; 
"  Touch  not  the  cat  but  a  glove ;"  the  motto  of 
the  Macintoshes. 

BUT,  conf.     1.  Marking  what  has  taken  place 

recently,  as  to  time. 

''  They  tirred  from  off  his  body  a  rich  stand  of  ap- 
parel^ but  put  on  the  same  day."  Spalding,  ii.  28^. 
2.  Sometimes  used  as  a  conf.  for  tluU. 

"  Ye  heard  before,  how  James  Grant  was  warded 
in  the  castle  of  EcUnburgh,  many  looking  but  he 
should  have  died ;  nevertheless  on  Monday  the  l^th 
of  October  at  night,  he  came  down  over  the  castle 
wall,  upon  tows  brought  to  him  secretly  by  his  wife^ 
and  clearly  wan  away,"  &c.     Spalding,  i.  1 8. 

This  seems  an  ellipsis,  instead  of  "  looking  for 
nothing  but  that  he  should  have  died." 
But  GIF,  conf.     Unless. 

''  Truelie  in  my  conscience  I  cannot  glf  you  that 
pre-emynence  and  place,  but  gif  I  knew  some  excel- 
lent godlie  learning  and  gude  lyfe  in  you  mair  than 
all  the  anceant  Doctouris,  quhilk  as  yet  is  conseillit 
Ira  me."  Kennedy  of  Corsraguell.  V.  Keith's  Hist. 
App.  p.  197. 
To  BUTCH,  V.  a.   To  slaughter,  to  kill  for  the 

market,  S. ;  pron.  q.  Bootch.     Westmorel.  id. 

Aa  in  old  song ;  ''  He  was  to  ^e  butching  iHred." 
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To  BUTE,  V.  a.  To  divide;  as  synon.  with  pari. 
In  the  Sea  Laws,  it  is  ordained  tnat  if  ships  have 
been  present  at  a  capture,  but  have  not  aided  in 
making  it,  the  mariners  have  no  claim  to  a  share ; 
unless  it  appear  that  their  being  present  influenced 
the  enemy  to  strike  from  fear.  In  this  case  "  the  pri- 
soneris  sail  be  trowit,  and  have  credence  upon  thair 
aithis;  except  it  be  that  thair  was  promise  maid 
amangis  thame  Qviz.  the  captors]  to  buie  and  part 
the  prizes  takin  ather  in  thair  presence  or  absence." 
Balfour's  Pract.  p.  636. 

The  sense  imdoubtedly  is,  to  divide  in  common 

as  a  prey. 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  other  passages. 

"  Of  all  pillage,  the  Capitane,  the  IMaster,  &c.  get- 

tis  na  part  nor  buteing,  bot  it  sail  be  equalUe  dividit 

amang  the  remanent  of  the  companie  marineris  that 

mak  watch,  and  gangis  to  the  ruder."    Ibid.  p.  640. 

"  And  gif  it  beis  mair,  it  sail  remaoe  to  buie  and 

parting."     Ibid.  p.  640. 

The  origin  is  most  probably  Su.G.  Isl.  byt-a,  pro- 
noimced  but^a,  which  primarily  signifies  to  change, 
to  exchange,  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  divide,  to 
share.  De  byite  rofvet.  They  divided  the  spoils ; 
Wideg.  Teut.  buet-en,  buyi-en,  in  like  manner  signi- 
fies, permutare,  commutare;  and  also,  praedari,prae- 
dam  facere ;  Kilian.  Su.G.  Isl.  bifte  denotes  both  ex- 
change and  spoil;  Teut.. buet,  buyi,  spolium,  exuviae. 
Su.G.  boning  has  the  same  signification.  Halfva 
iytning  of  alt  thet  rqf,  Dimidiam  sortem  omnia  prae- 
wiie ;  Hist  Alex.  Magn.  ap,  Ihre.  In  S.  this  would 
be.  Half  buteing  of  all  that  reif. 

Buteing  is  used  in  our  Sea  Laws  in  such  connexion 
with  bute,  as  to  indicate  that  it  was  anciently  viewed, 
even  in  tlie  sense  of  booty,  as  formed  from  the  v. 
"  That  the  masteris  havand  care  and  charge  of  ship- 
is,  bring  the  persounis,  shippis,  merchandice,  vessel- 
is,  and  utheris  gudis  quhilk  thay  sail  tak  in  thair  voy.» 
age,  to  the  partis  frae  quhilk  thav  lousit,  under  the 
pane  to  tyne  the  haill  richt  that  thay  sail  haue  to  the^ 
said  prii^e^  and  buteitig  of  gudis,  and  ane  amercia? 
ment  and  unlaw  at  the  Judge's  will."     Balfour,  p. 

688.      V.  BUITINO. 

BUTELANG,  s.     The  length  or  distance  be- 
tween one  butty  used  in  archery,  and  another. 
''  As  his  maiestie  wes  within  tua  pair  of  buttlangis 

to  the  towne  of  Perth,  the  erle  of  Gowrie,  accum.* 

panyit  with  diuerss  persones  all  on  fute,  met  his 

hieness  in  the  Inche  and  salutit  him."  Acts  Ja.  VI. 

1600,  Ed.  1814,  p.  208. 

BUT  IS,  s.  pi.    Boots.     «  Ane  pair  of  butis:^ 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1548.  V.  20. 

BUTOUR,  8, 
*'  Ane  buiour  fate  with  gold  and  round  perllis."  In.. 

ventories.  A,  1578,  p.  239.    Can  this  denote  the  foot 

of  a  bittern  ?  Teut.  butoor^  Fr.  butor. 

BUTT,  s.     1.  A  piece  of  ground-,  &c.]     Add; 
— *'  And  that  other  rigff  or  butt  of  land  of  the  sa- 

men  lyand  in  the  ffield  called  the  Gallowbank  at  the 

taill  or  south  end  thereof."  Acts  Cha.  II.  Ed.  1814, 

VIII.  295. 

St.  A  small  piece  of  ground  disjoined,  &c.]  Add; 
Schilter  gives  but,  terminus,  limes,  as  a  Celt,  term ; 
L.  B.  but'Um. 
BcTT-Kio^  s,  V.  under  Big,  Ri<m3,  s.   A  ridge. 
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BUTT,  8,     Ground  appropriated  for  practising 
archery,  S. 

This  is  an  oblique  use  of  the  E.  term,  which  de- 
notes the  mark  shot  at  by  archers.   Our  sense  of  the 
word  may  be  from  Fr.  huite,  an  open  or  void  place. 
To  BUTT,  V.  a.     To  drive  at  a  stone  or  stones 
lying  near  the  mark,  in  curling  ;  so  as  if  pos- 
sible to  push  them  out  of  the  way,  Galloway ; 
to  ridey  synon.  Ang. 
Ralph,  vexed  at  the  fruitless  play. 
The  cockee  bulled  fast. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  I67. 
From  the  actionof  ananimalpushing with  the  horn. 
To  BUTTER,  v.  a.    To  flatter,  to  coax,  a  low 
word,  S. ;  from  the  idea  of  rendering  bread  more 
palatable  by  besmearing  it  with  butter. 
Buttebin',  s.   Flattery,  S. 
Butter  and  Bear- caff.   Its  d  hitter  and  bear- 
caffy  a  phrase  very  commonly  used  to  denote 
what  is  considered  as  gross  flattery,  S.  B. 
Shall  we  suppose  that  mis  odd  phrase  has  any  re- 
ference to  the  use  of  Buller  as  a  v.  signifying  to  flat* 
ter  ?  Or  has  it  been  originally  meant  to  intimate,  that 
it  would  be  as  difficult  to  give  credit  to  the  compli- 
ment paid,  as  to  swallow  so  rough  a  morsel  as  the 
chaff  or  anms  of  barley,  although  steeped  in  butler 
as  their  sauce  ?    It  seems  to  have  been  formed  some- 
what like  that  S.  Prov.  "  They  'gree  like  butter  and 
mells,"  L  e.  mauls  or  mallets;  "  spoken  when  people 
do  not  agree."    V.  Kelly,  p.  323* 
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BUTTER-BOAT,*.    V- Boat. 

BUTTER-BRUGHTINS,«.»/.V.Brughtins. 

BUTTER-CLOCKS,  s.  pi  Small  pieces  of 
butter  on  the  top  of  milk,  Roxb. ;  denominated 
perhaps  from  their  resemblance  in  size  to  small 
beetles. 

BUTTLE,  Battle,  s.     A  sheaf,  Ayrs. 
— Aft  I  gaed  out  to  the  plain. 
An'  hint  a'  the  shearers,  wi'  Peggie 
I  bindit  the  bullies  o'  grain. 

Picken's  Poems,   i.  IQS. 
Originally  the  same  with  £.  bollle,  as  denoting  a 
bundle  of  hay  or  straw.     This  must  be  viewed  as 
allied  to  Teut.  bussel,  fascis. 

BUTTOCK  MAIL,  9.  A  ludicrous  designation 
given  to  the  fine,  exacted  by  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  as  a  commutation  for  public  satisfaction, 
in  cases  of  fornication,  &c.  S. 

«  What  d'ye  think  the  lads  wi'  the  kilts  will  care 
for  yere  synods  and  yere  presbyteries,  and  yere  &«/« 
tock^mail,  and  yere  stool  o'  repentance  ?"  Waverley, 
ii.  122.     V.  Mail,  s,  as  denoting  tribute,  &a 

BWIGHT,  9.  A  booth ;  Aberd.  Ree.  A.  1S88. 
BYAUCH,  (gutt.  monos.)  a.     Applied  to  any 

living  creature,  rational  or  irrational ;  as,  ^*  a 

peerie  byauch  ;^  a  small  child,  a  puny  calf,  &c. 

Orkn.  Caithn. 

This  difiers  only  in  pronunciation,  and  grestet  lati- 
tude of  application,  from£iitcA,£atcAtr,a  child,q.  v. 
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To  CA',  V.  a.  To  drive,  &c.   V.  under  Call. 
C A,  Caw,  s.     Quick  and  oppressive  respiration  ( 
as,  '^  He  has  a  great  caw  at  his  breast,^  S. 
*'  That  there  was  a  severe  heavingat  his  breast,  and 
a  strong  caw,  and  he  cried  to  keep  open  the  windows 
to  give  him  breath."  Ogilvy  and  Nairn's  Trial,  p.  83. 
C  A'  0^  the  water y  the  motion  of  the  waves  as  driven 
by  the  wind  ;  as.  The  cc^  <f  the  water  is  westy 
the  waves  drive  toward  the  west,  S.   V.Call,  v, 
CA",  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  caify  S.  O. 
Than  Clootie,  shaped  like  a  burd. 
Flew  down  as  big's  a  towmont  ca'. 
And  clinket  Eppie's  wheel  awa'. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems,  I8I6,  p.  188. 
To  CA',  V.  n.     To  calve,  S.  O.     Gl.  Picken. 
C A\  s,     A  soft,  foolish  person ;  as,  "  Ye  silly 
ca'y'^  Roxb. 

Probably  the  same  with  £.  calf,  used  in  the  same 
sense  elsewhere.  Teut.ita/fvitulus;  also,  homo  obesus. 
To  CAB,  V.  a.     To  pilfer.  Loth. ;  perhaps  ori- 
ginally the  same  with  Cop,  q.  v. 
CABARR,  9,     A  lighter. 

"They  sent  down  six  barks  orco&arr^fullof  ammu^ 
nition/'fi^c.  Spald.ii.57.  The  same  with  6a&^/,q.Vi 
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CABIR,  Cabar,  Kebbbe,  9.  1.  "  A  rafter,  S/ 

Rudd.1     Add; 

As  to  this  definition,  in  which  I  followed  Rnddi- 
man,  I  am  corrected  by  a  literary  correspondent, 
who  says ;  ''  Kebbers  do  not  mean  rafters,  only  the 
small  wood  laid  upon  them,  immediately  under  the 
divots  or  thatch." 

S.  Used  in  some  parts  of  S.  for  a  large  stick  used 
as  a  staiF;  like  kenty  tungy  &c. 

CABOK,  9.    A  cheese,  S. 

— "  That  is  to  say,  a  quarter  of  beif  takin  for  a 
penny  of  custum,  a  cabok  of.  cheiss  takin  for  a  half- 
penny," &c.     Act.  Audit.  A.  1493,  p.  176. 

This  is  the  most  ancient  example  I  have  met  with 
of  the  use  of  this  term.     V.  Kebbuck. 

To  CACHE,  ».  n.     To  wander,  to  go  astray. 
He  cachit  fra  the  court,  sic  wa^  his  awin  cast, 
Quhair  na  body  was  him  about  by  fiue  mylis  brud. 

Rat^  CoHyear,  A  ij,  a. 
O.  Fr.  cach-icTy  agiter,  expulser. 

CACHEPILL,  9. 

"  The  fluir  of  his  cachepiU  laitly  biggit."  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  156s,  V.  25. 

Can  this  d^ote  a  tennis<court  ?     V«  Cachspolb. 
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Perhaps  it  is  the  same  word  that  appears  in  another 
form ;  *' The chachippUl & bakgalrie [back-gallery .J' 
CACHE-POLE,  Catchpule,  s.   The  game  of 

tennis. 

"  Cache-poU,  or  tennis,  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
young  prince."     Chabners's  Mary,  i,  255. 

^*  BaUes  called  Catchpule  balls  the  thousand  viij  1." 
Rates,  A.  16II.  Instead  of  this  we  have  Tennis- 
balls;  Rates,  A.  I67O,  p.  3. 

Evidently  from  Belg.  kaaUpel,  id. ;  as  the  ball  used 
in  tennis  is  called  kaaUhal,  and  the  chace  or  limits 
of  the  game  kaats,  O.  Fr.  cace  signifies  chace,  and 
cache  incursion.  1  hesitate,  however,  whether  kaaU 
jrpeZ  should  be  traced  to  tlie  term  kaats,  as  denoting  a 
chase, q. the  chase-play;  or  to  the  same  word  in  Teut. 
fkaetsej,  which  not  only  signifies  a  ball,  but  the  act 
of  striking  a  ball,  ictus  ludi,  as  well  as  the  chase, 
meta,  sive  terminus  pilae ;  Kilian.  The  latter  idea 
seems  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Fr.  name  of 
the  same  game,  paume,  paulme,  also  the  palm  of  the 
hand;  as  originally  this  nad  been  the  only  instrument 
used  in  striking.  It  may  be  subjoined,  that  kas  is 
retained  in  the  Su.G.  phrase,  koera  kas  med  en,  ali- 
quem  exagitare,  pellere.  Ihre  remarks  the  affinity 
of  this  term  to  Moes.G.  kes-an  pellere. 
CACHESPALE  WALL. 

''  Tueching  the  dubait  of  the  bigging  of  the  said 
Alx'ris  cachespale  tvaU,  quhidder  the  fidt  was,"  &c. 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16.     V.  Cachepill. 
To  C ACKIE,  V.  n.     To  go  to  stool ;  generally 

used  in  regard  to  children,  S. 
Cacks,  Cackies,  s.  pi.    Human  ordure,  S. 

Both  the  V,  and  s.  have  been  of  almost  universal 
use  among  the  western  nations.  C.  B.  cach'U,  Ir. 
Gael,  cac'atn,  Teut.  kack'-en,  Isl.  kuck^a,  Ital.  cac-ar, 
Hisp.  cag'ar,  Lat.  cac^are,  O.  £.  cacke,  (Huloet 
Abcedar.;;  A.  S.  ctic,  Teut.  kack,  IsL  kuk-r,  C.  B. 
Armor,  each,  O.  Fr.  cac-a,  cac-ai,  Hisp.  cac-a,  Lat. 
cac'ttius,  stercus,  foria,  merdus ;  Gr.  tuixxn,  foetor, 
merda :  A.  S.  cac-hus,  Teut.  kack^huys,  latrina,  a 
pnvy. 
C  ADDES,  s.     A  kind  of  woollen  cloth. 

*'  Item  twa  litle  peces  of  claith  of  caddes  with  twa 
uther  litle  peces,  the  haill  contening  foure  ellis."  In- 
ventories, A.  1561,  p.  151. 

Fr.  '^  cadis,  sorte  de  petite  stoffe  de  laine  de  bas 
prix.     Un  lit  de  Cadis.     Un  tapisseri^  de  Cadis. — 
Cadise,  esp^ce  de  Droguet  crois^  et  drap6,  dont  il  se 
fabrique  plusieurs  sortes  en  divers  lieux  du  Poitoux. 
Diet  Trev.    C.  B.  "  cadas,  a  kind  of  stuff  or  cloth; 
Owen. 
CADDIS,  s.  Lint  for  dressing  a  wound.]   Add ; 

"  Caddes,  the  pound  thereof  in  wooll,  xv  s."  Rates, 
A.  1611.  "  Caddas,  or  Cruel  Ribband,  the  doz.  pieces, 
each  piece  cont.  36  ells — i  1. 4  s."  Rates,  A.  1 670,  p.  1 2. 

It  seems  to  &ave  been  denominated  the  cruel  rib- 
band, as  having  been  much  used  in  former  times  in 
healing  sores  caused  by  the  Cruels  or  scrophula. 
CADDROUN,  s.    A  caldron ;  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 

1648,  V-  20. 
Cadge,  s.     A  shake,  a  jolt. 
CADIE,^.  1.  One  whogainsalivelihood,  &c.]  J(Zi; 

An  English  gentleman,  commonly  understood  to 
1>e  a  Captain  Burt  of  the  engineers,  who  wrote  about 
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the  year  1730,  represents  them  as  then  on  a  less  re- 
spectable footing  than  they  now  are ;  as  if,  indeed, 
they  had  been  merely  Lazaroni. 

"  I  then  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Cawdys,  a  very 
useful  Black-guard,  who  attend  the  coffee-houses  and 
publick  places  to  go  of  errands  :  and  though  they 
are  wretches,  that  in  rags  lye  upon  the  streets,  at 
night,  yet  are  they  often  considerably  trusted,  and 
as  I  have  been  told,  have  seldom  or  never  proved  un- 
faith^. — This  corps  has  a  kind  of  captain  or  magis* 
trate  presiding  over  tliem  whom  they  call  the  Con- 
stable of  the  Cawdys  ;  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  other 
misdemeanour  he  punishes  the  delinquents,  mostly 
by  fines  of  ale  and  brandy,  but  sometimes  corpo- 
rally." Letters  from  the  North  of  S.  i.  26;  2?. 
2.  A  boy ;  especially  as  employed  in  runninc:  of 
erranos.]     Add ; 

Where  will  I  get  a  little  page. 

Where  will  I  get  a  caddie, 
That  will  run  quick  to  bonny  Aboyne, 
Wi'  this  letter  to  my  rantin'  laddie ! 
Then  out  spoke  the  young  scullion  boy. 
Said  here  am  I  a  caddie,  &c. 
The  Rantin'  Laddie,  Thistle  of  ScoOand,  p.  8. 

4.  A  young  fellow ;  used  as  the  language  of  friend- 
ly familiarity,  S. 

A'  ye  rural  shepherd  laddies. 
On  the  hill,  or  i'  the  dale ; 
A'  ye  canty,  cheery  caddies. 
Lend  a  lug  to  Jamie's  tale. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  186. 
The  origin,  assigned  in  Dict.  to  this  designation, 
is  confirmed  by  the  mode  of  writing,  and  therefore  of 
pronouncing,  the  term  Cadet  in  S.  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers. 

'^  Who  can  tell  where  to  find  a  man  that's  some- 
times a  Protestant,  sometimes  a  Papist ;  turns  Pro* 
testant  again ;  and  from  a  Cadee,  become  a  Curat  P 
&C. — Moreover,  it's  but  very  natural  for  a  Cadee  of 
Dunbarton's  Regiment,  which  used  to  plunder  peo- 
ple of  their  goods,  and  make  no  scruple  to  rob  men 
of  their  good  names,  not  to  be  believed."  W.  Laick's 
Continuation  of  Answer  to  Scots  Presb.  Eloquence, 
p.  33  ;  also  twice  in  p.  38. 

There  was  Wattie  the  muirland  laddie. 

That  rides  on  the  bonny  grey  cout. 
With  sword  by  his  side  like  a  cadie, 
To  drive  in  the  sheep  and  the  nout. 

Herd^s  Coll.  ii.  170. 

CADOUK,  Caddouck,  s.    A  casualty. 

"  As  their  service  to  his  Majestic  was  faithful!  and 
loyall,  so  his  Majestic  was  liberall  and  bountifull,  in 
advancing  them  to  titles  of  honour ;  as  also  in  be- 
stowing on  them  cadouks  and  casualties,  to  inrich 
them  more  than  others,"  &c.  Monro's  Exj>ed.  P. 
II.  p.  123. 

"  The  Generall  directed  GeneraU  Major  Rutliven 
—to  take  notice  of  all  provision — and  all  other  goods 
or  caddoucks  in  generall,  to  be  used  at  their  pleasure." 
Ibid.  p.  171. 

It  seems  to  be  used  nearly  in  the  sense  with  E. 
windfalL  Du  Cange  expl.  L.  B.'caducum,  haereditas, 
escaeia,  quae  in  legitimum  haeredem  cadit  He  adds ; 
Alia  porro  notione  vox  haec  usurpatur  apud  Juris- 
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Consult  OS,  et  Isidorum  in  Glossis,  ubi  ait ;  Bona  Cfl* 
duca,  quibuB  nemo  succedat  haeres.  As  the  term  is 
from  Lat.  cad-ere,  it  primarily  ilenotes  something 
that  falls  to  one,  in  whatever  way. 

CAFF,  s,     ChafF,  S.]     Add ; 

As  wheill  unstable^  and  cajfe  before  the  wind. 
And  as  the  wood  consumed  is  with  fire, — 
Siklyke  persew  them  with  thy  grieuous  ire. 

Poems  l6tk  Century,  p.  98. 
"  King's  cqf  is  better  than  ither  folk's  com,"  S. 
Prov.  Kelly  improperly  gives  it  in  an  E.  form, 
'^  King's  chaff  is  worth  other  men's  com ;"  the  per- 
quisites that  attend  kings  service  is  better  than  the 
wages  of  other  persons."     Prov.  p.  226. 

*'  They  say,"  he  observed,  *'  that  kings  chaff  is 
better  than  other  folks  com ;  but  I  think  that  canna 
be  said  o'  king's  soldiers,  if  they  let  themselves  be 
beaten  wi'  a  wheen  auld  carles  that  are  past  fighting, 
and  bairns  that  are  no  come  till't,  and  wives  wi'  their 
rocks  and  distaffs,  the  very  wally-dragles  o'  the  coun- 
tryside."    Rob  Roy,  iii.  188,  I89. 

C AFT,  pret  Bought ;  for  cqfi,  Renfr. 
His  master  cajl  him  frae  some  fallows, 
Wha  had  him  doom'd  unto  the  gallows. 

Tatvser,  TannahiWs  Poems,  p.  124. 
Lowrie  has  cqfl  Gibbie  Cameron's  gun. 

That  his  auld  gutcher  bure  when  he  foUow'd 
Prince  Charley.  Ibid,  p.  I69. 

^-Sent  hame  for  siller  frae  his  mother  Bell, 
And  cctfi  a  horse,  and  rade  a  race  himsel. 
A,  Wilson's  Poems,  I8I6,  p.  28.     V.  Coff,  v. 
CAGEAT,  8.     A  small  casket  or  box. 

''  Fund  be  the  saidis  persouns  in  the  blak  kist  thre 
cofferis,  a  box,  a  cageaL"     Inventories,  p.  4. 

"  Item,  in  a  cageat,  beand  within  the  said  blak  kist^ 
a  braid  chenye,  a  ball  of  cristal. — Item,  in  the  said 
cageat,  a  litill  coflre  of  silver  oure  gilt  with  a  litil 
saltfat  and  a  cover."     Ibid.  p.  6,  6. 

Apparently  corr.  from  Fr.  cassette,  id.  It  also  de- 
notes a  till ;  and  cageat  may  perhaps  be  used  in  this 
sense  here,  as  denoting  the  small  shallow  till  usually 
made  in  one  end  of  a  box,  for  holding  money,  pa- 
pers, &c. 

CAHOW,  the  cry  used  at  Hide-and-Seek  by 
those  who  hide  themselves,  as  announcing  that 
it  is  time  for  the  seeker  to  commence  his  search, 
Aberd. ;  perhaps  q.  ca*  or  caw^  to  drive,  con- 
joined with  ho  or  hoWy  a  sound  made  as  a  sig- 
nal. 
CAICEABLE,  adj.  What  may  happen,  pos»- 
sible. 

*'  I  believe  that  no  man  can  say,  it  is  hot  caiceahle 
to  ane  man  to  fall  in  ane  offence. — For  it  becumes  ane 
that  hes  fallen  in  error, — to  becum  penitent,  and 
amend  his  lyffe,"  &c.     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  115. 
Casual,  Edit.  1728. 

This  is  probably  different  from  Caseable,  q.  v.  and 
allied  to  the  phrase,  on  cace,  by  chance. 
CAIF,  KAIF,  adj.  Tame.]     Add; 
S.  Familiar,  Roxb. 

CAItJH,  s,     Caigh  and  care^  anxiety  of  every 
kind,  Renfn 

Attour  ye've  leave 

To  bring  a  frien'  or  twa  i'  your  sleeve,— 
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Write  me  how  mony  ye're  to  bring: 
Your  caigh  and  care  ahint  you  fling. 

Poems,  EngL,  Scotch,  and  Latin,  p.  97. 
CAIGIE,  Caidgt,  a^Ij.     1.  Wanton.]     Add  ; 
8.  Affectionately  kind,  or  hospitable,  Lanark^., 

Dumfr.,  Roxb. 
Caidginess,  s.     1.  Wantonness,  S. 
2.  Gaiety,  sportiveness,  S. 
S.  Affectionate  kindness,  Lanarks. 
Cadcily,  ailv.     Cheerfully,  S.]     Add; 

^'  Whan  I  had  but  a  toom  amry  an'  little  to  do  wi' ; 
'  Hoot  gudeman,'  she  wad  say,  sae  cadgily,  '  set  a 
.  stout  heart  to  a  stay  brae :  and  she  wad  rede  up  her 
house  an'  her  bairns,  an'  keep  a'  thing  hale  an'  snod 
about  her."  Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  108. 
CAIKBAKSTER,  s.  Perhaps,  a  biscuit-baker. 
Caikbacksteris^  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1551,  V.  21. 
CAI-K  FUMLER,  tf.J    Add; 

For  you  maid  I  this  buke,  my  Lorde,  I  grant, 
Nouthir  for  price,  dett,  reward,  nor  supple, 
Bot  for  your  tendic  requeist  and  amyt^, 
Kyndenes  of  blude  groundit  in  naturall  lawe. 
I  am  na  caikjumler,  full  weil  ye  knawe; 
No  thing  is  mine  quhilk  sail  nocht  yourQi^s  be, 
Giff  it  efferis  for  your  nobilite. 

Doug.  Firg.  Prol.  482,  34. 
The  mopt  natural  sense  seems  to  be,  parasite,  smell- 
feast. 

CAIKIE,  s.   A  foolish  person,  Peebles ;  viewed 

as  synon.  with  Gaikie,  id.  Selkirks. ;  Gawkie^  S. 

CAILLIACH,  s.    An  old  woman.  Highlands  of 

S.     Gael.  Jr.  caiUeachy  id. 

^'  Some  cailliachs  (that  is,  old  women,)  nursed  Gil- 

liewhackit  so  well,  that  between  the  free  open  air  in 

the  cove,  and  the  fresh  whey, — an'  he  did  not  recover 

may  be  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  closed  in  a  glazed 

chamber,  and  a  bed  with  curtains,  and  fed  with  red 

wine  and  white  meat."    Waverley,  i.  280. 

"  Be  my  banker,  if  I  live,  and  my  executor  if  I  die; 
but  take  care  to  give  something  to  the  Highland  coil- 
Uachs  that  shall  cry  the  coronach  loudest  for  the  last 
Vich  Ian  Vohr."     Ibid.  ii.  294. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  term  had  been  bor- 
rowed by  the  Celts  from  their  northern  invaders.  For 
Isl.  kdling  signifies  vetula,  an  old  woman.  Now,  this 
term  exhibits  a  relationship  which  cailleach  cannot 
boast.  It  is  formed  from  kail,  an  old  man.  Some  have 
viewed  this  as  a  corr.  of  karl,  vir,  also  senex.  "  I 
know,"  says  G.  Andreas,  "  that  kail  is  often  spoken 
and  written  promiscuously  for  karl;  but  they  are  dif- 
ferent vocables;"  P.  139. 

C AIP,  Cape,  s.     The  highest  part,  &c.]    Add  ; 
C.  B.  koppa,  the  top  of  any  thing.   Dele  V.  the  next 
word,  and  substitute ;  Hence 
To  Caip  (a  roqf)y  to  put  the  covering  on  the  roof, 
S.    "  To  cape  a  wall,  to  crown  it  C*  Thoresby, 
Ray's  Lett.  p.  924. 
CAIP,  s.     A  kind  of  cloak  or  mantle,  andently 
worn  in  S. 

"  Item  nyne  peces  of  caippis,  t^hasubles,  and  tuni* 
cles,  all  of  claith  of  gold  thre  figurit  with  reid."— 
'*  Item  ane  auld  caip  of  claith  of  gold  figurit  with 
quhite. — Item,  twa  aiild  foirbreistis  oicaippis**  In^ 
ventories,  A.  1561  p.  166,  157. 
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Pr.  cape,  cappe,  "  a  nuuriner's  gowne ;  or,  a  short 
■nd  sleeveless  doake^  or  garment,  that  hath,  instead 
of  a  cape,  a  capuche,  behinde  it,"  &c.;  Cotgr.  L.  B, 
capa,  cappa,  qua  viri  laici,  mulieres  laicae,  monachi,  et 
clerid  induebantur,  quae  olim  caracalla :  Du  Cange. 
Su.G.  kappa,  pallium :  solebant  vero  veteres  cucul- 
latos  vestes  gerere,  unde  non  miram,  si  pileo  et  pal- 
lio  commune  nomen  fuerit ;  Ihre. 
To  CAIR,  Eaib,  v.  a.     1.  To  drive  backwards 

and  forwards,  S.l     Add; 
2.  To  extract  the  tnickest  part  of  broth,  hotch- 
potch, &c.  with  the  spoon,  while  supping.  This 
IS  called  **  cairM  the  kail,''  Upp.  Cljoes. 
Cair,  s.    The  act  of  bringing  a  spoon  through  a 
basinor  plate,  with  the  intention  of  extracting  the 
thickest  part  of  the  food  contained  in  it,  ibid. 
To  Cais,  Cabe,  v.  n.     To  rake  from  the  bot- 
tom of  any  dish,  so  as  to  obtain  the  thickest ;  to 
endeavour  to  catch  by  raking  ab  imo^  Roxb., 
Clydes.,  S.  B.     Hence  the  proverbial  phrase, 
**  If  ye  dinna  cair^  yell  get  nae  thick.*" 
"Care,  to  rake  up,  to  seardb  for.  Swed,  kara,  coU 
ligere,  Teut.  karen  eligere ;"  GL  Sibb. 

This  word  is  indeed  of  pret^  genieral  use. 
CAIRBAN, «.  The  basking  shark.  V.  Bbigdib. 
CAIR-CLEUCK  *•     The  left  hand,  S.  B.     V. 

Cleuck. 
CAYRCORNE,  s. 

''His  cayrcome  &  price  come  the  space  of  four 
yeris,  that  his  cayr  &  beistis  distroyit  &  yeit  [ate]  to 
me,  in  my  tak,"  &c.     Aberd.  Reg.- A.  1588,  V.  l6. 

The  sense  of  this  word  is  apparently  fixed  by  that 
of  coyr.  Now  GaeL  cealkera,  pron.  caira  signifies  cattle, 
four-footed  beasts.  Thus  cayrcom  may  denote  com, 
•of  an  inferior  quality,  reserved  for  the  consumption 
of  beasts,  (as  we  speak  of  horse^-com),  in  distinction 
from  price  com,  as  meant  for  the  market. 
CAIRD.     9,.  A  travelling  tinker,  S. 

"  This  captain's  true  name  was  Forbes,  but  nick- 
named Kaird,  because  when  he  was  a  boy  he  served 
a  kaird."     Spalding,  i.  243. 
CAIRN,  Si    A  heap  of  stones.]     Add; 

Rowlands  has  some  observations  on  this  subject,* 
which  deserve  attention. 

**  Of  these  lesser  heaps  of  stones  I  take  the  com- 
mon tradition  to  be  right,  in  making  them  originally 
the  graves  of  men,  signal  either  for  eminent  virtues 
or  notorious  villanies :  mi  which  heaps  probably  every 
one  looked  upon  himself  obliged,  as  he  passed  by,  to 
bestow  a  stone,  in  veneration  of  his  good  life  and  vir- 
tue, or  in  detestation  of  his  vileness  and  improbity. 
And  this  custom,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  this  conjec- 
ture, is  still  practised  among  us.  For  when  any  un- 
happy wretch  is  buried  in  biviis,  on  our  cross-ways,  out 
of  Christian  burial,  the  passengers  for  some  while 
throw  stones  on  his  grave,  till  they  raise  there  a  con- 
siderable heap ;  which  has  made  ita  proverbial  curse, 
in  some  parts  of  Wales,  to  say,  Karn  or  dy  hen  (li- 
terally^ A  heap  on  thy  head,  N.^  that  is.  III  betide  thee. 
I  have  caused  one  of  these  lesser  CumuH  to  be  open- 
ed, and  found  under  it  a  very  curious  urn. 

**  But  of  the  larger  Camedde,  such  as  are  in  some 
places  to  this  day,  of  considerable  bulk  and  circum- 
ference, I  cannot  affirm  them  to  be  any  other  than 
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the  Remains  and  monuments  of  ancient  8acrifices>-«^ 
And  though  the  particular  manner  and  circumstances 
of  that  sort  of  worship,  viz.  by  throwing  and  heap- 
ing of  stones,  are  found  extant  in  no  records  at  this 
day,  except  what  we  have  of  the  ancient  way  of  wwr- 
shipping  Mercury  in  that  manner  ;  yet  some  hints 
there  are  of  it  in  the  most  ancient  history  of  Moses, 
particularly  in  that  solemn  transaction  between  La-^ 
ban  and  Jacob,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  an- 
cient patriarclial  custom,  universally  spread  in  those 
unpolished  times.—- 

'  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren.  Gather  stones; 
and  they  brought  stones  and  made  a  heap ;  and  they 
did  eat  there  upon  the  heap.'  Gen.  xxxi.  46.  Now, 
the  design  of  the  whole  afiair  was  to  corroborate  the 
"pact  and  covenant  mutuidly  entered  into  by  these 
two  persons,  Jacob  and  Laban,  with  the  most  bind- 
ing formalities. — The  whole  tenor  of  it  runs  thus  :— 
"  Behold  this  heap,  and  behold  this  pillar,  which  I 
have  set  between  thee  and  me ;  this  heap  shall  be  a 
witness,  and  this  pillar  shall  be  a  witness,  that  I  will 
not  come  over  this  heap  to  thee,  and  that  thou  shalt 
not  come  over  this  heap  and  this  pillar  to  me,  for 
evil.'     Ver.  51,  52. 

"  This  wholeaffair  has  no  semblance  of  a  new  insti- 
tution, but  is  rather  a  particular  application  to  a  ge- 
neral practice ;  because  concluded  by  a  sacrifice,  the 
highest  act  of  their  religion ; — and  that  sacred  action 
seems  to  have  been  a  main  part  of  it,  and  the  chief 
end  for  which  it  was  instituted ;  ahd  together  with 
the  other  circumstances,  made  up  one  solemn  reli- 
gious ceremony.  '  And  Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon 
the  mount,'  that  is,  the  heap,  '  and  called  his  bre- 
thren to  eat  bread.'     Ver.  54. 

*'  Now — this  whole  transaction  was  a  religious  cere- 
mony, instituted  to  adjust  and  determine  rights  and 
possessions  in  those  times  between  different  parties 
and  colonies.  And  as  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  statutes  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  so  it  is  likely  that 
the  colonizing  race  of  mankind  brought— with  them 
so  necessary  an  appurtenance  of  their  peace  and  se- 
curity of  living,  wherever  they  came  to  fix — ^them- 
selves ;  that  they  carried  at  least  the  sul)stance  of  the 
ceremony,  though  they  might  here  and  there  vary  in 
some  rules  of  application ;  or  perhaps  pervert  it  to 
other  uses  than  what  it  was  designed-^for."  Mona 
Antiqua,  p.  50,  51. 

Although  Rowlands  uses  Camedde  as  the  proper 
C.  B.  term  for  what  we  call  a  cairn,  Ed.  Lhuyd  as- 
serts that  in  this  language  "  kaem  is  a  primitive  word 
appropriated  to  signify  such  heaps  of  stones."  Add. 
to  Cambd.  Brit  in  Radnorshire. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Heb.  ^^t|  keren,  pro- 
perly denoting  a  horn,  is  not  only  used  to  signify  any 
eminence  resembling  a  horn,  but  applied  to  any  high 
place  which  rises  conspicuously  from  the  earth,  like 
a  horn  from  the  head  of  an  animal.  Thus  it  denotes 
the  land  of  Canaan,  in  which,  as  in  an  elevated  and 
conspicuous  place,  Messiah  planted  his  church,  as  a 
vine :  Isa.  v.  1.  "  My  well-beloved  hath  a  vineyard 
in  a  very  fruitful  hill,"  literally,  "  in  the  ham  of  &  son 
of  oil."  Interpretes— volunt  enim  designari  his  ver- 
bis locum  editum,  sive  cUvosutn,  pinguis  soli,  sive  ut 
Grotius,  montem  pinguUsimum.  Sic  Chaldaeus:  In 
monte  ailo,  in  terra  pinguL    Vitring. 
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We  may  trace  the  Celtic  cagtom  of  enctixi^  cairns 
to  the  Cimmerian  Boqpfaonis,  which  they  possessed 
in  a  very  early  period.  Dr.  Clarke  has  remarked  the 
resemblance.  ''  Looking  through  the  interstices  and 
diiitaB  of  the  tumulus,  and  examining  the  excava- 
tions made  upon  its  summit,  we  found  it,  like  the 
Cairns  of  Scotland,  to  consist  wholly  of  atones  con- 
ftisedly  heaped  together. — It  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom  of  the  age,  wherein  these  heaps  were  raised, 
to  bring  stones,  or  parcels  of  earth,  ^m  all  parts  of 
the  country,  to  the  tomb  of  a  deceased  sovereign,  or 
near  relation.  To  cast  a  stone  upon  a  grave  was  an 
act  of  loyalty  or  piety ;  and  an  expression  of  ftiend- 
ship  or  <afIection  still  remain?  in  dhe  North  of  Soot- 
land  to  this  effect;  "  IfBiUcattatkmeup&nthfcaim^ 
V.  Travels,  V.  i.  p.  490.  This  custom  nad  prevailed 
also  among  the  Persians.  For  Herodotus  relates^  that 
Darius,  in  order  to  commemorate  his  passage  through 
that  part  of  Sc3rthia  through  which  the  Ardscus  ik>ws; 
''  having  pointed  out  a  particular  place  to  his  army, 
ordered  that  every  man  who  passed  this  way  should 
deposite  one  stone  on  this  spot;  which,  when  his  ar- 
my had  done,  leaving  l^^e  great  heaps  of  stones,  he 
marched  forward."  Melpom.  i.  92. 
Cairny,  ad),    Aboundmg  with  caim»f  or  heaps 

of  stones,  S. 

The  rose  blooms  gay  on  cairt^  brae. 

As  weeVs  in  birken  shaw ; 
And  luve  will  lowe  in  cottage  low. 
As  weel's  in  lofty  ha'. 

Tannalttffs  Peems,  p.  150. 
CAiaKGOAM,  Cairngorum,  s.      a   yellow-co- 

loured  crystal,  denominated  from  a  nill  in  In- 
verness-shire where  it  is  found.    This  has  been 

generally  called  the  Scottish  Topaz,  But  it  now 

gives  place  to  another  crystal  of  a  far  harder 

quality  found  near  Invercauld. 

''  Scotch  topazes,  or  what  are  commonly  called 
Caimgorum  stones,  are  found  in  the  mountains  on  the 
western  extremity  of  Banffshire."  Surv.  Banffs.  p.  58, 

'^  5.  The  Camgorm  stones.  This  mountain^  of  a 
great  height,  is  in  Kincardine  in  Strathspey ;  about 
the  top  of  it,  stones  are  found  of  a  chrystal  colour, 
deep  yellow,  green,  fine  amber,  &c.  and  very  trans- 
parent, of  a  hexagon,  octagon,  and  irregular  figure." 
Shaw's  Moray,  p.  l63. 
Cairk-takgle,  s.   Fingered  Pucua,  Sea-Girdle, 

Hangers,    Fucus    digitatus,    Linn.      Aberd., 

Mcarns. 

Probably  denominated  from  its  growing  on  beds 
of  stones  on  the  sea-shore. 
CAIRT,  s,     A  chart  or  map.]     Add ; 

**  Tua  litle  cairtis  of  the  yle  of  Malt  ;*'  i.  e.  Malta. 
Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  237. 

"  Foure  cwir/w  of  siudrie  countries."  Ibid.  p.  240. 
CAIRTS,  s.     1.  A  game  at  cards,  S. 
2.  The  cards  used  in  a  game,  S.     V.  Cartks. 
To  C AIVER,  Kaivkr,  v.  n.  To  waver  in  mind, 

to  be  incoherent,  as  persons  are  at  the  point  of 

death,  Roxb. 

Possibly  a  dimin.  from  Cavey  Keve, «.  to  drive  back- 
ward and  forward,  applied  to  the  mind  to  express 
instability. 

CAIZIE,  s.    1.  A  fishiog-boftt,  ShetL 
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S.  A  chest,  ibid.     Teut  Jeasuj  capsa. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Cassie,  Cazxk. 
*  CAKE,  s.    The  designation  distinctively  given 

in  S.  to  a  cake  of  oatmeal. 

'*  The  oat-cake,  known  by  the  sole  appellative  of 
eaie,  is  the  gala  bread  of  the  cottagers."     Notes  ta 
Pennecnik's  Descr.  Tweedd.  p.  89.     V,  Caik. 
CALCHEN,  s.     A  square  frame  of  wood,  fcc] 

Add  to  etymon ; 

Isl.  sperru-kialki,  rafters.     Haldorson. 
To  CALCUL,  V.  a.    To  calculate.    V.  Calkil. 

"  To  calcul  die  excess  necessar."  Aberd.  Reg« 
A.  15S8,  V.16. 

CALD,  Cauld,  o^'.     1.  Cold.]    Add; 
S.  Dry  in  manner,  not  kind,  repulsive ;  as,  <^  a 

caiud  word,^  S. 
Cald,  Cauld,  s,    S.  The  disease  caused  by  cold, 

S.y  Add; 
The  Coch,  and  theConnoch,  die  CoUick,  and  the 
Cold.  Monigomerie,  Wats.  ColL  iiL 

To  Cast  the  cauld  of  a  thing,  to  get  free  from 
the  bad  oonsequenoesof  anvevil  or  miafortune,  S. 

— '^  The  vfle  brute  had  maist  war't  me ;  but  I  trou 
I  ha'e  gi'en  him  what  he  he'll  no  cast  ike  call  o'.'* 
Saint  Patrick,  i.  67- 

CaUiA  used  fior  MctiU,  in  provincial pronundation^ 
The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  recovery  from  a  severe 
cold,  especiaUy  by  free  expectoration. 
Cavld  ba&k.  ^^  To  be  m  the  cauld  bark^  to  be 

dead,  S.  B.  V.  Dict.  Insert  here  under  Cald. 
Cauld-castek-to,  adj.    Lifeless,  dull^  insipid,. 

Aberd. ;  pron.  Caid^cassin^tee. 

The  metaph.  is  taken  from  the  brewing  of  beer. 
If  the  wort  be  cauld  oatten  to  the  barm,  i.  e.  if  the 
wort  be  too  cold  when  the  yeast  is  put  to  it,  fer«^ 
m^itatton  does  not  take  place,  and  the  liquor  of 
course  is  vapid. 
Cauld  coal  to  blaw.]  •  Add; 

Where  Charlie  thought  to  win  a  crown. 
He's  gi'en  him  a  cauld  coal  to  blam. 

JacotnU  Relics^  ii.  470. 
Tho'  Meg  gied  him  aften  a  cauld  coal  to  blaw. 
Yet  hame  is  ay  hame  tho'  there's  few  coals  ava^ 

Picken's  Poems,  IL  136. 

Tiiis  proverbial  phrase,  denoting  a  vain  attempt,, 
is  often  used  in  a  i>dligions  sense,  to  signify  a  false 
ground  of  confidence ;  as  resembling  the  endeavours, 
made  to  light  up  a  fire  without  a  sufficient  cpiantity 
of  igneous  matter,  S. 
<7avld  comfo&t.     1.  Any  unpleaaant  coramuni-. 

catioQ^  especially  when  something  of  a  diflereiA 

description  has  been  expected,  S. 
2.  Inhospitality,  Roxb.    This  generally  includes. 

the  idea  of  poor  entertainment. 

Cauld-kail-het-again.      1.    Literally,   broth 
warmed  and  served  up  the  second  day,  S. 

g.  Sometimes  applied  to  a  sermon  preaoicd  a  se- 
cond time  to  the  same  auditory,  S. 

8.  Used  as  an  at^.  in  denoting  a  flat  or  insipid  re- 
petition in  whatever  way,  S. 
''  As  fbr  Meg's  and  Dirdnmwhamle's,  their's  was. 

a  third  marriage    a  canU-Jml''het*aga»fiiSftiiT^'  The- 

Tvntflili  iii.  £82. 
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CAUiDtiJS,  adv.  Coldly,.  S. . 
Cauld-XiIke,  adj^  Having  the  f^qtettaoce  of  be- 
ing cold,  S. 
Cai7ldn£S8^  8,  Coldness,  in  regard  to  affection,  S. 
**  We  beleve  soirlie  that  this  cauUnen  betwix  hiv 
and  thame,  is  rather  casuall  and  accidentelie  &Uin 
out)  then  of  any  sett  parpos  or  ddiberatioim  on  ay- 
ther  part."  Instructions  by  the  Q.  of  Scots>  Keith's 
Hist  p.  236. 

C  AULD  ROAST  AMD  LiTTLK  soDDBK,  a  proverbial 
phrase  for  an  ill-stored  larder ;  as,  ^^  He  needna 
oe  sae  nice  atweel,  for  gif  a^  tales  be  true,  he^s 
[be  has]  but  catdd  roast  and  UtUe  sodden  [i.  e. 
boiled]  at  hame ;"  Boxb. 
Catjld  ssed.  Cold  seed,  late  pease. 

'*  Peas  are  sown  of  two  kinds :  one  of  them  is  call* 

ed  hot  seed^  or  early  peas,  the  other  is  called  coid 

seed,  or  late  peas."     Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.  p.  87* 

Cauld  shouthee.  '^  To  show  the  ccnuld  shouiher, 

to  appear  cold  and  reserved,^  Gl.  Antiquary. 

South  of  S. 

''  Ye  may  mind  that  the  Countess's  dislike  did  na 
gang  farther  at  first  than  just  shewing  o'  the  cauld 
shonUher'-^-ot  least  it  wasna  seen  farther :  but  at  the 
lang  run  it  brake  out  into  such  downright  violence 
that  Miss  Neville  was  even  fain  to  seek  refuge  at 
Knockwinnock  castle  with  Sir  Arthur's  leddy.'*  An- 
tiquary, iii.  6Q, 

Cauld  steee,  sour  xnilk  and  meal,  &c.]    Add ; 
This  phrase,  in  Roxb*  is  applied  to  cold  water  and 
meal  mixed  together. 

Cauld  st&aik,  a  cant  term  for  a  dram  of  unmix- 

ed,or  whatiscalledra2S(?,spirituous  liquor,  Roxb. 

CaulD-win",  s.     Little  encouragement,  q.  a  cold 

wind  blowing  on  one,  Clydes. 
Cauld  winter,  the  designation  given  in  Perths. 
and  perhaps  in  other  counties,  to  the  last  load  of 
com  brought  in  from  the  field  to  the  barn-yard. 
Probably  K>r  discouraging  indolence,  it  has  long 
been  viewed  as  reproachfiil  to  the  farm-servants  who 
have  the  charge  of  this.     They  are  pursued  by  the 
rest  who  have  got  the  start  of  them,  and  pelted  with 
clods,  .&c.  so  that  they  get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as 
possible.     The  name  seems  to  convey  the  idea  that 
this  portion  of  the  fruits  of  harvest  comes  nearest,  in 
respect  of  time,  to  the  cold  of  winter.     It  must  often, 
indeed,  in  the  highland  districts,  be  brought  home 
sdk/er  winter  has  set  in. 
CALE,  8.     Colewort.     V.  Kail. 
CALF-COUNTRY,  Calf-ground,   s.      The 
place  of  one's  nativity,  or  where  one  has  been 
Drought  up,  S. ;  Ca//"  being  pron.  Cawf. 
CAL.F-LOVE,  Cawf-love,  s.     Love  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  life;  an  attachment  formed  before 
reason  has  begun  to  have  any  sway  ;  q.  Iffoe  in 
the  state  of  a  ccdfi  S. 

'^  I  have  been  just  the  fool  of  that  calflove**    Sir 
A.  Wylie,  iii.  226. 

C-cVX-jF-love,  ad/.     Of  or  belonging  to  very  early 
affection,  S. 

*'  6ut,  Charlie,  I'll  no  draw  back  in  my  word  to 
ye,  if  ye'll  i»i8t  put  off  for  a  year  or  twa  this  calf'iove 
connection."    The  Entail,  i.  108. 
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CALF.SOD,  s.    The  sod  or  sward  bearing  fine 
ffrass,  Roxb. ;  perhaps  aa  affording  ezcelleit 
food  for  rearing  calves, 
CALF-WARD,  s.    a  small  inclosure  for  rear- 
ing calvesy  S. 
His  braw  ca^-mard  whare  gowans  grew,*-« 
Nae  doubt  they'll  rive  it  wi*  the  plew. 

Bums,  iii.  47. 
CALICRAT,*.]    Add; 

This  must  undoubtedly  be  meant  as  a  poetical  de- 
signation £oT  an  ant  or  emmet ;  from  Callicrates,  a 
Grecian  artist,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  Ae« 
lian,  formed  ants,  and  other  animals  of  ivory,  so  small 
'  that  their  parts  could  scarcely  be  discerned.  V .  Hoff- 
man  Lex.  in  vo. 

He  is  thus  described  by  Sir  Thomas  Eliote.  '^  A 
keruer,  which  in  yuorye  kerued  Emotes,  and  other 
small  beastes  so  fynely,  that  the  partes  might  scantly 
be  seen."    Bibliothec  in  vo. 

To  CALKIL,  V.  a.     To  calculate.]     Add ; 

**  By  this  you  may  calkiU  what  twa  tnonsand  fute- 
men  and  thre  hundretht  horsemen  will  tak  moneth- 
lie,  whiche  is  the  least  number  the  Lords  desyris  to 
have  fumesat  at  this  tyme.''  Lett  H.  Balnavis, 
Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  44. 
To  CALL,  Ca,  Caa,  Caw,  v.  a.    1.  To  drive.] 

Add; 

The  orthography  g(  tall  is  also  used  by  Balfour, 
who  speaks  of  one  ''  alledgend  him  to  be  molestit" 
by  another,  '^  in  carying  of  fewal,  leiding  of  his 
comis,  or  calUng  of  his  cattel  throuch  landis  perttn- 
and  to  tiie  def^dar."     Fract.  p.  356. 

Grose  gives  "  Ca'  to  drive ;"  without  specifying 
the  province. 

Add,  as  sense 

3.  To  Ccsw  Clashes^  to  spread  malicious  or  injuria 
ous  reports,  Aberd.  q.  to  carry  them  about  from 
one  place  to  another,  like  one  who  hawk«  goods. 

4.  To  Cc^  In  a  Chap^  to  follow  up  a  blow,  Aoerd.; 
undoubtedly  borrowed  from  tne  act  of  driving 
a  nail,  &c. 

6.  To  Caw  a  NaUy  1.)  To  drive  a  nail,  S. 

2.)  To  Caw  a  Nail  to  the  Head,  to  drive  any  thing 
to  an  extremity,  S.  • 

True  it  is,  I  grant. 

To  marry  you  that  Lindy  made  a  vaunt ; 
'Cause  we  were  at  a  pinch  to  win  awa' ; 
But  to  the  head  the  naU  ye  mauna  ca*. 

Boss's  Uelenore,  p.  84. 

6.  To  Caw  on,  to  fix  or  fasten  ;  as,  <^  to  caw  on 
a  shoe^  to  fix  a  shoe  on  the  foot  of  a  horse. 

7.  To  Caw  out,  to  drive  out.  This  phrase  is  espe- 
cially used  in  three  forms.  1.  To  Caw  the  Cows 
out  o*  a  Kail-yard^  S. 

'*  He  has  nae  the  sense  to  ca'  the  cows  out  o'  a  kail- 
yard;  an  old  proverb  signifying  that  degree  of  inca'- 
pacity  which  unfits  a  man  for  the  easiest  offices  of 
life."     Gl.  Antiquary,  iii.  359- 

2.  No  worth  the  cawing  out  o*  a  kaU-yard,  a  phrase 
very  commonly  used  to  denote  any  thing  that  is  of 
no  value,  that  is  unworthy  of  any  concern,  or  of  the 
slightest  exertion  in  its  behalf,  S. 

*^  He  abused  his  horse  for  an  auld,  doited>  stum- 
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bltng  brute,  no  worth  ca'ing  out  o'  a  kaiUifuri.'* 
Petticoat  Tales,  i.  226. 

3.  /  wadna  caw  him  out  o'  my  kdle^yard;  a  pro- 
verbial phrase  contemptuously  spoken  of  a  very  in-» 
significant  person,  of  one  of  whom  no  account  is 
made ;  in  allusion,  as  would  seem,  to  the  driving  of 
any  destructive  animal  out  of  a  kitchen-garden.  The 
person,  thus  referred  to,  is  represented  as  of  so  little 
consideration,  that  he  may  be  compared  to  an  animal 
that  one  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  driving  out,  as 
being  assured  that  it  could  do  no  harm  by  its  depre- 
dations ;  or  perhaps  as  signifying  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  travelling  for  so  far  as  to  the  back  of 
one's  dwelling. 

8.  To  Co'  S/ieep^  to  stagger  in  walking;  a  vulgar 
phrase  used  of  one  who  is  drunken,  and  bor- 
rowed from  the  necessity  of  following  a  flock  of 
sheep  from  side  to  side,  when  they  are  driven 
on  a  road,  Fife. 

9.  To  Caw  one's  Wa\  or  PFoy. 

Caw  your  wa\  is  a  vulgar  phrase  signifying, ''  move 
on,"  q.  drive  away ;  like  Gang  your  waas,  for  "  go 
away,"  S. 

Unto  the  sheal  step  ye  o'er  by.—- 

Ca*  your  wa*. 

The  door's  wide  open,  nae  sneck  3re  hae  to  draw. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  76. 

10.  To  search  by  traversing;  as  *^  Til  caw  the  haill 
town  for\,  or  I  want  it,^  S. 

11.  To  Caw  onfs  Ho^s  io  the  HiB,  to  snore.  Of 
one  who  by  his  snoring  indicates  tliat  he  is  fast 
asleep,  it  is  said,  **  He^s  cawin  his  hogs  to  the 
hUly""  Aberd. 

To  Call,  Caw,  v,  n.   1.    To  submit  to  be  dri- 
ven, S. 
Caw,  Hawkie,  caw,  Hawkie,  caw,  Hawkie,  throw 

the  water.  Oid  Song. 

*'  That  beast  winna  caw,  for  a'  thai  I  can  do,"  S. 
S.  To  go  in  or  enter,  in  consequence  of  being  dri^ 
ven,  S. 
The  night  is  mirk,  and  its  very  mirk. 

And  by  candle  light  I  canna  weel  see ; 
The  night  is  mirk,  and  its  very  pit  mirk. 
And  there  will  never  a  nail  ca'  right  for  me. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  i.  199. 
3.  To  move  quickly,  S. 

Ca-thro\  s,  A  great  disturbance,  South  of  S., 
Lanarks. 

"  Ye'll  no  hinder  her  gi'eing  them  a  present  o'  a 
bonny  knave  bairn.     Then  there  was  siccan  a  ca* . 
thro'  as  the  like  was  never  seen ;  and  she's  be  burnt, 
and  he's  be  slain,  was  tlie  best  words  o'  their  mouths." 
Antiquary,  ii.  242. 

'^  How  was  he  dressed  ?' — '  I  couldna  weel  sec  ; 
something  of  a  woman's  bit  mutch  on  his  head ,,  hut 
ye  never  saw  sic  a  ca'-ihrow,  Ane  couldna  hae  een 
to  a'  thing."  Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  87.  Gae-througli  synon. 
From  the  v.  Caw,  to  drive,  and  the  prep,  through,. 
To  Ca'-thbow,  V,  a.  To  go  through  any  busi- 
ness with  activity  and  mettle,  S.  B. 
To  CA\  Caw,  v.  a.  To  call,  S. 
To  Caw  again,  v.  a.     To  contradict,  Aberd. 

This  may  perhaps  be  viewed.as  a  sort  of  secondary 
sense  of  the  v.  Again^call,  to  revoke.. 
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C ALLAN,  CallakI),  Callant,  s.   1.  A  strip* 

ling,  a  lad, — a  boy .1    Jdd ; 

"  He  said  that  little  Uallum  Beg,  (he  was  a  bauld 
mischievous  eaUawt  that,)  and  your  hooottr,  were  kill- 
ed  that  same  night  in  the  tuUyie,  and  mony  mae  bra' 
men."     Waverley,  iii.  218. 
S.  Applied  to  a  young  man,  as  a  term  expresave 

of  affection,  S. 

**  Ye're  a  daft  callani,  sir,'  said  the  Baron,  who  had 
a  great  liking  to  this  young  man,  perhaps  because  he 
sometimes  teazed  him—*'  Ye're  a  daft  caUant,  and  I 
must  correct  you  some  of  these  days,'  shaking  his 
great  brown  fist  at  him."     Waverley,  iii.  249,  2^0. 

CALLAN,  s,     A  girl,  Wigtonshire. 

This  has  been  viewed  as  the  same  with  CaUan,  ih% 
S.  designation  for  a  boy.  But  the  terms  are  of  diffe- 
rent extract.  Callan,  as  denoting  a  young  female, 
is  found  only  in  the  west  of  Galloway>  and  must  hav« 
been  imported  from  Ireland  by  the  inliabitants  of  thla 
district,  the  most  of  whom  are  of  Celtic  origin.  For 
Jr.  caile  denotes  a  country-woman,  whence  the  di-«. 
min.  eailin,  '^  a  marriageable  girl,  a  young  woman," 
Obrien ;  expL  by  Shaw,  "  a  little  girU" 
CALLER,  adf\  Fresh,  8ec.  V.  Calloub. 
C  ALLET,  s.  The  bead,  Roxb. ;  Teut.  kaUttytey. 

globus. 

CALLIOUR  GUNNE. 

— **  Therle  himselfe  was  trapped  to  the  snare,  when 
he  was  preparinge  the  like  for  others ;  for  he  wa» 
even  at  the  same  time  shott  with  a  caUiour  gunne  at 
Lithquo  by  one  of  his  particular  enemies,  and  dis-^ 
seased^deceased^  suddainly."  Anderson's  Coll.  iii.  84. 
This  undoubtedly  signifies  a  '*  caUver  gtfn/' 
^'  The  caUver  was  a  lighter  kind  of  matchlock  piece, . 
between  a  harquebuseand  a  musket,  and  fired  with- 
out a  rest.  The  caUver,  says  Sir  John  Smith,  is  ^'on^ 
ly  a  harquebuse,  saving  that  it  is  of  greater  cir- 
cuite  or  bullet,  than  the  other  ia  of ;  wherefore  ths 
Frenchman  doth  call  it  a  peece  de  caUbre,  which  is 
as  much  to  sale,  a  peece  of  bigger  circuite."  Grose's 
Milit  Hist  i.  156. 

CALLOUR,  Callbr,  adf.    2.  Fresh.]    Add; 
The  term  is  applied  to  vegetable  substances  that 

have  been  recently  pulled,  which  are  not  beginning  to. 

fade ;  as  '^  Thae  greens  are  quite  caUour,  they  were 

poo'd  this  morning,"  S. 

Behind  the  door  a  colour  heather  bed. 

Flat  on  the  floor,  with  stanes  and  feal  was  made*. 

Ross's  Helenore,  j^,, 77.^ 
i.  e.  the  heath  was  recently  pullqd. 

S.  Expressive  of  that  temperament  of  the  body 
which  indicates  health  ;  as  opposed  to  hot,  fe- 
verish, S. 

This  idea  is  frequently  expressed'  by  an  allusion  ta 
be  found  in  Ross's  Helenore,  first  Edit. 
An'  bony  Nory  answer'd  a'  their  care,. 
For  well  she  throove,  and  halesome  was  ari*  fair : 
As  clear  and  colour  as  a  water  trout*  P.  6.. 
4s.  Having  the  plump  and  rosy  appearance  of 
health,  as  opposed  to  a  sickly  look,  S.    It  seems 
to  convey  the  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  free  air 
q{  the  country* 

It  is  justly  observed  in  the  Gl.  to  the  Antiqunj^ ; 
*'  This  is  one  of  the  Scotch,  words  that  it  is  hardly 
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possible  fully  to  explain.    The  nearest  English  sy* 
nonjrm  is  cool>  refreshing.     Caller  at  a  kail^blade, 
means  as  refreshingly  cool  as  possible." 
CALL-THE-GUSE,  a  sort  of  game. 

''  Cachepole^  or  tennis,  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
young  prince ;  schule  the  board,  or  shoveUboard ; 
billiards,  and  call  the  guee"  Chalmers's  Mary,  i.  255. 

This  designation,  I  suppose,  is  equivalent  to  "  drive 
the  goose ;"  and  the  game  seems  to  be  the  same  with 
one  still  played  by  young  people,  in  some  parts  of 
Angus,  in  which  one  of  the  company,  having  some- 
thing that  excites  ridicule  unknowingly  pinned  be- 
hind, is  pursued  by  all  the  rest,  who  still  cry  out. 
Hunt  the  goose. 

CALMERA6E,  adf.  Of  or  belonging  to  cam- 
bric. ^*  Ane  stick  of  cabnerage  claitht.'''  Aberd. 

R^.     V.  Cammeraige. 
CALSHIE,  adj.  Crabbed,  ill-humoured.]  Add; 

Haldorson  gives  Isl.  kolsug^r  as  signifying  sarcas- 
ticus ;  koUkuleg^r,  vehemens  et  absurdus ;  and  koUke 
as  applied  both  to  the  devil,  and  to  a  perverse  oldman. 
CALUERIS,  9.  pi 

"  Item,  ane  tapestrie  of  the  historic  of  Calueris  and 
Moris,  conteningfourepeces."  Invent  A.  156l,p.  145. 

Perhaps  a  corr.  of  the  name  Caloyers,  as  denoting 
Greek  monks,  of  the  order  of  St  Basil,  who  had  their 
chief  residence  on  Mount  Athos.  They  might  be  as- 
sociated with  Moris,  i.  e.  Moors,  or  Mahometans* 
CAM  ACE,  s.  The  game  otherwise  called  Shin^ 

S.  B.     V.  Cammock. 
CAMDOOTSHIE,  adf.  Sagacious,  Perths.;  sy- 

non.  Atddfarand. 

CAME,  9.     A  honey-comb,  S. 

Ye  see  a  skepp  there  at  our  will 
Weel  cramm'd,  I  dinna  doubt  it, 
Wi*  comes  this  day. 
Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  126.     V.  Kayme. 

CAMEL'S  HAIR,  the  same  with  Fick-facx, 

q.  v.  Clydes. 
C  AMERAL,  Cameeil,  s*    A  large,  ill-shaped, 

auk  ward  person,  Roxb. 

Dominie  Sampson  is  given  as  an  example  of  the 
use  of  the  word. 

C.  B.  camreol  signifies  misrule;  camwyr,  bending 
obliquely;  from  cam  crooked,  awry. 
CAMERJOUNEER,  9.    A  gentleman  of  the 

bed.  chamber. 

'<  Here  also  in  the  conflict  was  killed  his  Majesties 
eamerfounker,  called  Boy  en;  and  another  chamber« 
man  called  Cratzistene,  that  attended  his  Majestie.** 
Monro's  Exped.  P.  iL  p.  145. 

From  Sw.  kammar  a  chamber,  «nd  junker  a  spark; 
or  Belg.  kamer  and  jonker,  a  gentleman. 
Camesteb,  9.   A  wool-comber.     Y.  Eemestsb. 

CAMY,  Camok,  oA*.    1.  Crooked.]    Jdd; 

*'  Lancash.  camm'd  crooked,  gone  awry;"  Tim 
Bobbins. 

C  AMYNG  CLAITH,  a  cloth  w^hti  round  the 
shoulders  during  the  process  of  combing  the  hair. 
'^  Huidis,  quaiffis, ^naipkynis,  earning  claithis^ 

and  coveris  of  nicht  geir,  hois,  schone,  and  gluif&s." 

Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  231. 
<'  Ane  camyng  Qi^rche  of  the  same  Phollaue  qlaithl. 
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Ane  uther  sewit  with  gold,  silver,  and  divers  cuU 
louris  of  silk.  Ane  uther  of  hollane  daith,  sewit  with 
gold.  Ane  uther  pair  of  holane  claith  sewit  with 
gold,  silver,  and  divers  cuUoris  of  silk,  and  freinyeit 
-with  lang  f^einyeis  at  the  endis."     Ibid.  p.  235. 

In  the  **  Memoir  of  the  Kingis  Majesties  dething," 
we  read  of  *'  thrie  buird  daithis  sewit  with  reid  silk, 
and  thrie  kaming  daithis  thairto;"  also  of  *'  ane  iba- 
myng  clayth  sewit  with  blak  silk,  and  ane  buird  claith 
thairto."     Ibid.  p.  282. 

One  would  scarcely  suppose,  that  so  much  shew 
was  required  for  implements  of  this  description,  and 
least  of  all  that  fringes  were  necessary. 
CAMYNG  CURCHE,  a  particular  kind  of  dress 

for  a  woman^s  head. 

^'  Twa  torrett  claithis  of  hollane  claith  sewit  with 
cuttit  out  werk  and  gold.  Ane  camjfng  curche  of  the 
same."    Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  235. 

If  not  a  kerchief  fbr  combing  on ;  perhaps  a  courch 
made  for  being  pinned;  from  Fr.  camion,  ^'  the  small 
and  short  pinne,  Vrherewith  women  pin  in  their  rufes^ 
&c"     Cotgr. 
CAMIS,  9. pi.     Combs;  pron.  caim9y  S. 

"  Ane  cais  [[case|]  of  canns  fumist"    Inventories, 
A.  1578,  p.  239. 
CAMLA-LIKE,  oA*.    Sullen,  surly.]     Add; 

Isl.  kanUeit^r  is  used  precisely  in  this  sense,  tetri* 
cus.  Its  primary  sense  is — ^facie  fusca,  having  a  dark 
complexion-;  from  kam  macula,  and  leitr,  Ut,  aspectua. 
CAMMAC,  9.     A  stroke  with  the  hand,  Orkn. 

Did  this  signify  a  blow  with  a  stick,  we  might 
view  it  as  originally  the  same  with  Cammock. 
CAMMAS,  9.     A  coarse  cloth,  East  Nook  of 

Fife ;  corr.  from  Canva9.  . 
CAMMEL,  9.    A  crooked  piece  of  wood,  used 

as  a  hook  for  hanging  any  thing  on,  Roxb. 

Hangrely  synon.  Lanarks. 
Cammelt,  adj.    Crooked;  as,  *<  a  cammeU  bow;^ 

Roxb. 

C.  B.  camzuU,,  pron.  camthuU,  a  wrong  form,  from 
earn  crooked,  and  dull  figure,  shq>e. 
CAMMERAIGE,*.  Cambrick.]     Add; 

Linen  cloth  of  Cambray,  Lat.  Camerac^um.     Tha 
Teut  name'  of  this  city  is  Camerijck. 
CAMMES,  Cames,  9. 

**  In  the  first,  ten  mekle  round  peces  of  cammes,, 
sewit  with  gold,  silver,  and  diuers  cuUoras  of  silk^ 
of  the  armes  of  France,  Britane,  and  Ovleance. 

**  A  lang  pece  of  cammes,  sewit  with  silk  unperfite 
of  the  armes  of  Scotland."  Inventories,  A.  1^78,  p.  2 1 5. 

'^  A  pand  of  cammes  drawin.apoun  paper  and  be- 
gun to  sew  with  silk."    Ibid.  p.  2X6. 

It  seems  to  denote  what  is  now  called  gauxe,  the 
thin  cloth  on  which  flowers,  are  wrought*.  Perhaps 
from  Ital.  camoQ-a,  a  kind  of  silk,  or  rather  what 
Phillips  calls  camw^a,  "  in  anqient  deeds ;  camlet,  o^ 
fine  stuff,  made  at  fi,f  st  purely  of  camel's  hair." 
CAM  MICK,  9.     A  pceveQtive,  a  stop,  Shetl. 

O.  Gei^m.  kaum  signifie&languor,^affm^morbidusi 
Franc,  kumig  segrotus,  and  kaum  vix,  used  adverbi- 
ally as  denoting  what  can  scarcely  be  accomplished, 
CAMAIOCK,  9.     1.  A  crooked  stick.]     Add; 
%  This  WQcd  is  used  in  Perths.  to  denote  the  same 

game  elsewhere  called  Shinty. 
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This  was  one  of  the  gametf  prdiibited  hy  £dw. 
III.  of  England.  Pilam  manualem,  pedinam,  et  bae- 
.Guloreum,  et  ad  cambwcam,  &c.  Strutt's  conjecture  is 
therefore  well  founded,  when  he  says:—''  Cambwcam 
-^I  take  to  have  been  a  species  of  goff*/'  which  ^'  pro- 
bably received  its  name  from  the  crooked  bat  with 
which  it  was  played.  These  games— -were  not  for« 
bidden  from  any  particular  evil  tendency  in  them- 
selves^ but  because  they  engrossed  too  much  of  the 
leisure  and  attention  of  the  populace,  and  diverted 
their  minds  from  the  pursuits  of  a  more  martial  na- 
ture."    Sports,  Intr.  XLV. 

This  was  the  sole  reason  of  a  similar  prohibition 
of  golf,  foot-ball,  &c.  and  of  the  injunction  of  archery, 
in  our  old  acts  of  parliament 
It  is  also  written  Camack, 

"  On  Tuesday  last,  one  of  the  most  spirited  camack 
matches  witnessed  for  many  years  in  this  country 
[|Badenoch[],  where  that  manly  sport  of  our  fore- 
fathers has  been  regularly  kept  up  during  the  Christ- 
mas festivities,  took  place  in  the  extensive  meadows 

below  the  inn  of  Pitmain." "  On  Christmas  and 

New  Year's  day,  matches  were  played  in  the  policy 
before  the  house  of  Drakies,  at  the  camack  and  foot- 
ball, which  were  contested  with  great  spirit."  Edin. 
Even.  Cour.  Jan.  22,  1821. 
GAMMON,  8.     The  same  with  Cammock, 

It  would  appear  that  this  term  is  used  in  some 
parts  of  S.  as  well  as  Cammock;  as  Gael,  caman  is 
rendered  a  "  hurling-club." 
CAM-NOSED,  Camow-nosed,  ai/.]  Dele  Hook- 
nosed, and  insert  Flat-nosed. 
A  literary  friend  has,  I  think  justly,  observed,  that 
this  ^'  appears  to  mean  flat-nosed,  not  hook-nosed ; 
and  may  naturally  be  derived  from  the  Fr.  word 
camus,  which  has  the  same  meaning." 

Ben  Jonson  uses  camus'd,  in  the  same  sense,  as  a 
North-country  word. 
And  though  my  nose  be  camn^d,  my  lipps  thick. 
And  my  chin  bristle'd !  Pan,  great  Pan,  was  such ! 

Sad  Shepherd, 
CAMORAGE,  8.    The  same  with  Cammeraige. 
"  Ane  qtfaiff  of  camorage  with  tua  comettis  sewit 
with  cultit  put  werk  of  gold  and  silvir."  Inventories, 
A.  1578,  p.  232. 
To  CAMP,  V.  n. 

"  The  king,  with  Monsieur  du  Bartas,  came  to  the 
Colledge  hall,  where  I  caused  prepare  and  have  in 
readiness  a  banquet  of  wet  and  dry  confections,  with 
all  sorts  of  wine,  whereat  his  Majesty  camped  very 
merrily  a  good  while,"  q.  strove,  in  taking  an  equal 
share  with  others.  L.  B.  camp^are,  contendere.  V. 
Kemp,  v. 

CAMP,  s.  An  oblong  heap  of  potatoes  earthed 
up  for  being  kept  through  winter,  Berw. 
''  A  camp  is  a  long  ridge  of  potatoes,  four  or  five 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  of  any  length  required, 
built  up  to  a  sharp  edge,  as  high  as  the  potatoes  will 
lie,  covered  by  straw,  and  coated  over  with  earth  dug 
for  from  a  trench  on  each  side."  Surv.  Berw.  p.  293» 

Isl.  kajnp-r,  caput  parietis ;  also  clivus. 
CAMP,  adj.     Brisk,  active,  spirited,   Selkirks. 
My  liorse  is  very  camp  the  day ;  he  is  in  good 
spirits.    The  same  term  is  applied  to  a  cock,  a 
dog,  &c.     It  is  nearly  synon.  ^vith  Crous, 
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Originally  the  same  with  Ctmipy^  sense  1,  q.  v. 
Ihre  observes,  that  as  all  the  excellence  of  our  north- 
em  ancestors  consisted  in  valour,  they  used  kaempe, 
properly  signifying  a  wrestler,  a  fighter,  to  denote 
any  one  excellent  in  whatever  respect ;  as,en  kaempa 
karly  an  excellent  man ;  en  kaempa  presi,  an  excellent 
priest. 

Camp,  s.  A  romp ;  applied  to  both  sexes.  Loth. 
In  Teut.  the  term  kampe,  kempe,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  a  boxer  to  a  trull;  pugil;  pellex;  KiliaQ« 
To  Camp,  t;.  n.  To  play  the  romp,  ibid. 
CAMPY,  adj.  1.  Bdd,  &c.1  SubstUnie,  as  sense 
S.  Spirited  ;  as,  ^*  a  campy  fellow,^  Roxb. 

I  am  informed  that,  in  this  county,  it  does  not 
properly  signify  brave,  as  in  Sibb.  GL,  but  "  elated 
by  a  flow  of  high  spirits." 

Ray  explains  ''  To  callet,-— to  cample  or  scold ;" 
Collect,  p.  12.  It  seems  to  be  from  the  same  root. 
It  is,  however,  itself  a  provincial  word,  and  is  given 
as  such  by  Grose.  He  also  mentions  what  is  still 
more  nearly  allied,  ^'  Campo,  to  prate  saucily.  North." 
He  adds  (from  Sheringnam,)  tliat  in  Norfolk  they 
use  the  phrase,  a  kamper  old  man,  to  denote  one  who 
retains  vigour  and  activity  in  age. 
CAMPBULY,  ad/.  Contentious,  S.  A.]  Sub^ 
stitute  for  etymon ; 

This  may  be  from  Isl.  kempa  pugil,  and  rugl^a  tur- 
bare.    Or  perhaps,  q.  Rule  the  camp,   V.  Rulie. 
CAMREL,  Cammebil,  s.     A  crooked  piece  of 
wood,  passing  through  the  ancles  of  a  sheep,  or 
other  carcase,  by  means  of  which  it  is  suspended 
till  it  be  flayed  and  disembowelled,  Dumfr. 
This  is  obviously  of  Celt  origin,  the  first  syllable, 
ca;/{,  in  C.  B.  and  Gael,  signifying  crooked. 
To  CAMSHACHLE,  v.  a.     1.  To  distort 

"  Let  go  my  arm  tliis  meenit.-^ril  twassle  your 
thrapple  in  a  giffy,  an'  ye  think  tae  camshacle  me  wi' 
your  bluid-thristy  fingers."  Saint  Patrick,  ii.  191. 
It  is  used  in  the  form  of  Camshauchle,  Roxb. ;  and 
^plied  to  a  stick  that  is  twisted,  or  a  wall  that  is 
standing  off  the  line.  It  is  expl.,  however,  as  differ- 
ing in  sense  from  Shauchlit,  The  latter  is  said  pro- 
perly to  signify,  distorted  in  one  direction ;  but  caw- 
shauchlit, — distorted  both  ways. 
2.  To  oppress  or  bear  down  with  fatigue  or  confine- 
ment, Ayrs. 

Meg  o'  the  mill  cavishachlU  me.      Old  Song, 
But  perhaps  this  is  merely  a  variety  of  Hamschakel. 
Cam-shauchl^d,  part  adj,     1.  Distorted,  &c.] 
Add;  having  the  legs  bent  outwards.  South  of 
S.     V.  Camy  and  Siiach. 

CAMSHACK,  ad/.    Unlucky,  Aberd. 
But  taylor  Hutchin  met  him  there, 

A  curst  unhappy  spark. 
Saw  Pate  had  caught  a  camsckack  cair 

At  this  uncanny  wark. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  129. 
Canishack^kair,  "  unlucky  concern,"  Gl. 
This  seems  to  acknowledge  a  common  origin  with 
Camschoj  q.  v. 

CAMSCHO,  C  AMscHOL,  Campsho,  Camshach, 
adj.    8.  Ill-humoured.]     Add; 

To  Currie  town  my  course  I'll  steer,— 
To  bang  the  birr  o'  winter  season. 
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Ay  poeC-llke  wi'  syndit  wixen^ 
Bot  camskach  wife  or  gimin  gett. 
To  plot  my  'taes^  or  deave  my  pate. 

TayWs  S.  Poems,  p.  170. 
CAMSTANE,  Camstonej  s.     Common  com- 

pact  limestone,  &c.]  Add; 
"  By  this  timeMannenng  appeared^  and  found  a  tall 
countryman — ^in  colloquy  with  a  slip-shod  damsel, 
who  had  in  one  hand  the  lock  of  the  door^  and  in  the 
other  a  pail  of  whiting,  or  catnstane,  as  it  is  called, 
mixedwith  water — a  circumstance  which  indicatesSa- 
turday  night  in  Edinburgh."  Guy  M annering,  ii.  259* 
CAMSTERIE,  Camstaibie,  adf.  Froward. 
Sec]     Add ; 

Ihre  observes,  vo.  Stel,  that  Gr.  a^^^f  signifies  ri- 
gidus ;  and  mentions  his  suspicion  that  tier  or  sterd, 
was  anciently  used  in  Su.G.  in  the  same  sense.     It 
may  be  added  that  Gael,  camhstri  signifies  striving 
together,  from  eomh  together,  and  stA  strife. 
It  is  also  pronounced  camttrairy,  Perths. 
But  how's  your  daughter  Jean^ 
JofL  She's  gayly>  Isbel,  but  camstrairy  grown. 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  85. 
''  She  is  a  canuirary  brute,  and  maun  hae  her  ain 
gate."     Petticoat  Tales,  i.  S^. 
CAMSTRUDGEOUS,  o^'-    Perverse,  unman- 
ageaUe.]    Add ; 

laL  kaempe  bellator,  and  ttriug^r  asper,  animus  in* 
aenaus ;  also,  fastus;  q.  jBeroe,  incensed^  or  haughty 
warrior. 
CAN,  Sm     A  measure  of  liquids,  Shetl. 

''  The  com  teind,  when  commuted,  is  paid  in  but- 
ter and  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  fourths 
of  a  can  or  gallon  of  oil,  and  from  three  to  four  marks 
ofbutter,  per  merk  ofland."  Edmonstone's  Zetl.  i.  1 65. 
•*-'^  Kanne  is  the  Norwegian  name  of  a  measure, 
which  answers  to  three  quarts  English."  N.  ibid. 
Isl.  kanna  denotes  a  measure  somewhat  larger ;  for 
Gr.  Andr.  expl.  it  by  hemina,  congius,  i.  e.  a  gallon 
and  a  pint  of  English  measure. 
CAN,  s.  A  broken  piece  of  earthen  ware,  Aberd. 
CANBUS. 

*'  For  ane  waw  of  cheis  or  oylc,  i  d.     For  ane 
hundreth  canhus,  i  d."     Balfour's  Pract  p.  87. 

This  seems  to  signify  bottles  made  of  gourds;  from 
Fr.  cannebassse,  id.  the  same  as  calebasse;  Cotgr. 
CANDEL-BEND,  a.     The  very  thick  sole-lea- 
ther  used  for  the  shoes  of  ploughmen,  Roxb. 
Had  this  leather  been  formerly  prepared  at  Kert^ 
dal  in  England  ? 

CANDENTjflM^*.  Fervent,  red  hot;  Lat  eandens. 

''It   is   a  mystery, — ^how  some  men,  professing^ 

themselves  to  be  against  the  Indulgence,  are  yet 

never  heard  to  regrate  the  wickedness  and  itiiquity 

thereof  publickly,  or  to  excite  others  to  mourn  over  it 

as  a  defection ;  but  are  keen  and  candent  against  any 

who  will  do  this."     MWard's  Contendings,  p.  170. 

Canbency,  *.  Fervour,  hotness ;  IjaUcandentia.. 

*'  Have  you  not  made  a  sad  division  here— your 

paper  bew^ra3ring  so  much  cafidency  for  the  (me,  and 

coolness  in  the  other  ^"    Ibid.  p.  181. 

CANDY-BROAD  SUGAR,  loaf  or  himp  su- 
gar :    Onndibrody  id.  Fife. 
^  Take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  eikmamon  ;<->in« 
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fuse  that  in  a  pint  of  spirits,  with  three  ounces  of" 
candy^broad  wgar,"    Maxwell's  SeL  Trans,  p.  290. 

This  term  must  have  been  imported,  most  proba- 
bly with  the  jurtide,  from  the  Low  Countries ;  as 
Belg.  kandy  is  equivalent  to  £.  candy,  (Fr.  candir,  to 
grow  white  after  boiling,  applied  to  sugar) ;  and 
brood,  a  loaf. 

CANDLE  and  CASTOCK,  a  lar^e  turnip,  from 
which  the  top  is  sliced  off  that  it  may  be  hol- 
lowed out  till  the  rind  become  transparent ;  a 
candle  is  then  put  into  it,  the  top  bein^  restored 
by  way  of  lid  or  cover.  The  light  shows  in  a 
frightnil  manner  the  face  formed  >vith  blacking 
on  the  outside,  S. 
Hence  the  rhime  of  children : 

Halloween,  a  night  at  e'en, 
A  candle  in  a  castock. 
These,  being  sometimes  placed  in  church-yards, 
on  Allhallow  eve,  are  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
many  of  the  tales  of  terror  believed  by  the  vulgar. 
CANDLE-COAL,  Cankel-coal,  s,   A  species 
of  coal  which  gives  a  strong  light,  S. 
-— "  At  Blair, — beds  of  an  inflammable  substance, 
having  some  resemblance  of  jet,  here  called  candle^ 
coal,  or  Ught  coal;  much  valued  for  the  strong  bright 
flame  which  it  emits  in  burning."    P.  Lesmahagoe, 
Stat  Ace.  vii.  424. 

This  corresponds  with  the  definition  given  of  it 
in  RoKb. ;  '*  A  piece  of  splint  coal  put  on  a  cottage- 
fire  to  afford  a  light  to  spin  by,  in  place  of  a  candle" 
"  There  are  vast  quantities  of  coal  gotten  in  the 
coal-pits,  and  amongst  them  is  a  canneUcoal,  ^ich 
is  so  hard,  and  of  so  close  a  texture,  that  it  will  take 
a  passable  polish ;  hones,  salts,  and  such  like,  are 
made  of  it"     Sibb,  Fife,  p.  157. 

From  the  variation  in  orthography,  the  origin  of 
this  word  is  doubtful ;  though  it  appears  most  pro« 
bable  that  cannel  is,  after  the  S.  pronunciation,  corr. 
firom  candle. 

CANDLE-FIR,  *.  Fir  that  has  been  buried  in 
a  morass,  moss-fallen  fir^  split  and  used  instead 
of  candles,  S.  A. 

*'  Fir,  unknown  in  Tweeddale  mosses,  is  found  in 
some  of  these,  [[of  Carnwath,  Lanarkshire,]  long  and 
straight,  indicating  its  having  grown  in  thickets.  Its 
fibres  are  so  tough,  that  they  are  twisted  into  ropes, 
halters,  and  tethers.  The  splits  of  it  are  used  for 
light,  by  the  name  of  candle-Jir'*  Agr.  Surv.  Peeb. 
yj   Calchent 

CANDLEMAS-BLEEZE,  *.     The  gift  made 
by  pupils  to  a  schoolmaster  at  Candlemas,  Koxb^ 
Selkirks. ;  elsewhere,  Candlemas  Offering, 
The  term  indicates  that  it  had  been  at  first  exacted 
under  the  notion  of  its  being  applied  to  defray  the 
expense  of  kindling  a  blaze  at  this  season  so  peculi^ 
arly  distinguished  by  lights.     V.  Bleezb-money. 
CANDLESHEARS,  s.  pi.     Snuflfers,  S. 

"  Candk'Sheares,  the  dozen  pair  xxx  s."     Rates, 
A.  I6ll. 
CANE,  Kain,  s.     a  duty  paitf^  &c.]    Add ; 

This  term  is  not  to  be  tjtnderstood,  as  denoting 
tribute  in  generaL  A  literal^  friend  remarks,  that 
it  is  confined  to  the  smaller  articles,  with  which  a 
tenant,  or  vassal  is  bound  inmuaHy  to  supply  his  lord 
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for  the  use  of  his  table.  He  objects  to  the  example 
Qpcane  aiies,  given  by  Skene;  observing  that  money^ 
oats^  wheats  or  barley^  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  land^ 
is  never  denominated  kain,  but  only  fowls,  ^^g^^  Gut- 
ter, cheese,  pigs>  and  other  articles  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  are  added  to  the  rent.  Thus  David  I.,  in  a 
Charter  to  the  church  of  Glasgow,  grants,  *'  Deo  et 
ecclesie  Sancti  Kentigemi  de  Glasgu,  in  perpetuam 
elemosinam,  totam  decimam  meam  de  meo  Chan, 
in  animalibus  et  porcis  de  Stragriva,  &c.  nisi  tunc 
quando  ego  ipse  illuc  venero  perendinens  et  ibidem 
meum  Chan  comedens."  Chartular.  Vet.  Glasg.  But 
tlie  term  seems  properly  to  denote  all  the  rude  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  payable  to  a  landlord,  as  contradis* 
tinguished  from  money ;  although  now  more  com- 
monly applied  to  smaller  articles. 
Kain  BAiuNS,  a  living  tribute  supposed  to  be  paid 
by  warlocks  and  witches  to  their  master  the  de- 
vil, S. 

"  It  is  hinted,  from  glimpses  gotten  by  daring 
wights,  that  Kain  Bairns  were  paid  to  Satan,  and  fealty 
done  for  reigning  through  his  division  of  Nithsdale 
and  Galloway.  These  Kain  Bairns  were  the  fruit  of 
their  wombs ;  though  sometimes  the  old  barren  hags 
«tole  the  unchristened  offspring  of  their  neighbours 
to  fill  the  hellish  treasury."  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  280. 
A  similar  idea  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  kain 
paid  by  the  Fairies. 

-^Pleasant  is  the  fairy  land. 
But  an  eiry  tale  to  tell ; 
Ay  at  the  end  o'  seven  years. 

We  pay  the  teind  to  hell. 
Younst  Tandane,  Border  Minstrelsy,  ii. 
C ANAGE,  a.    The  act  of  paying  the  duty,  of  what- 
ever kind,  denoted  by  the  term  Cane. 
"  Canage  of  woU  or  hides  is  taken  for  the  custome 
thereof."     Skene  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Canum. 
Delete  these  words  as  quoted  under  Cane. 
L.  B.  canagium  was  used  in  a  sense  totally  ditfe- 
rent,  as  equivalent  to  Fr.  chienage,  and  signifying 
the  right  belonging  to  feudal  proprietors,  according 
to  which  their  vassals  were  bound  to  receive  and  feed 
their  dogs. 

To  C  ANGLE,  ».  n.    1.  To  be  in  a  state  of  al- 
tercation.]     Add ; 

Isl.  kiaenk-a,  arridere ;  Gael,  caingeal,  a  reason, 
eaingnam  to  argue,  to  plead ;  C.  B.  canUaw,  an  ad- 
vocate. 

Yorks.  *'  caingel,  a  toothy  crabbed  fellow,"  (Clav.) 
has  undoubtedly  the  same  <nrigin. 
2.  To  cavil,  Mearns. 

♦  To  CANKER,  v.  n.   To  fret,  to  become  pee- 
vish or  ill-huinpured,  S. 
Cankery,  Cakkrie,  adf.  Ill-humoured ;  synon. 
Cankert,     Cankriest,  superlat.  Renfr.,  Ayrs. 
The  Gentle  Shepherd  frae  the  bole  was  taen. 
Then  sleep,  I  trow,  was  banish'd  frae  their  e'en ; 
The  cankriest  then  was  kittled  up  to  daffing. 
And  sides  and  chafts  maist  riven  were  wi'  laughing. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems,  1816,  p.  40. 
Right  cank'ry  to  hersel'  she  crackit.    Ibid.  p.  188. 
''  Every  body  kens,  Miss  Mizy,  that  thou's  a  can^ 
kery  creature."     Sir  A.  Wylie,  iii.  215. 
Ca  nxert,  flA*.    Cross,  ill-condiUoned.]    Add ; 
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A  learned  friend  has  favoured  me  with  th<  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

"  It  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Fr.  word  cancre^ 
one  sense  of  which  is  thus  defined  in  the  Dictionary 
of  the  French  Academy  (1772). 

'  Cancre  est  aussi  un  term  injurieux,  qui  se  dit  d'ua 
homme  meprisabie  par  son  avarice.  Oest  un  cancre; 
Cesl  un  vilain  cancre.' 

There  is  a  probability  that  it  formerly  had  tbia 
meaning  in  Scottish. 

My  daddy  is  a  cankert  carl ; 
He'll  no  twin  wi'  his  gear. 

Song,  Low  down  in  the  Broom. 

Phillips  expl.  **  Cankered,  eaten  with  the  canker^ 
or  with  rust."  As  transferred  to  the  mind,  or  tem- 
per, it  suggests  a  similar  idea,  as  seeming  still  to  in* 
dude  the  idea  of  malignity.  In  S.  we  speak  of  a 
cankert  body^  without  any  such  association.  A  synon. 
phrase  is  commonly  used  concerning  a  peevish  per-* 
son,  '^  He's  just  eaten  up  o'  ill-nature,"  S. 
Caxker-nail,  s.     A  painful  slip  of  flesh  raised 

at  the  bottom  of  the  nail  of  one^s  finger,  Upp*. 

Clydes., 

CANLIE,  a.    A  very  common  game  in  Aberd., 

f)layed  by  a  number  of  boys,  one  of  whom  is  by 
ot  chosen  to  act  the  part  of  CanUcy  to  whom 
a  certain  portion  of  a  street,  or  ground,  as  it 
roa^  happen,  is  marked  off  as  his  territory,  into 
which  it  any  of  the  other  boys  presume  to  enter, 
and  be  caught  by  Cardie  before  he  can  get  oft 
the  ground,  he  is  doomed  to  take  the  place  of 
Cardie^  who  becomes  free  in  consequence  of  the 
capture. 

This  game  seems  to  be  prevalent  throughout  Scot- 
land, though  differently  denominated;  in  Lanarks» 
Tig,  in  Mearns  Tick. 

Can  this  have  any  affinity  to  Isl.  kaenleg^r  dextrovs, 
or  kaenleg-a,  dextrously,  wisely  } 

CANNABIE,  Canabie,  s.    Corr.  of  Canopy. 
Out  of  the  bed  he  widd  have  bene ; 
But  on  the  flure  he  gat  a  fall. 
While  down  came  cannahie  and  all 
Vpon  his  bellie,  with  sic  a  brattle. 
The  houshold,  hearing  sic  a  rattle, 
Mervelit  mekle  what  it  suld  be. 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  \6th  Cent,  p.  343. 
''  Item,  ane  cannahie  of  grene  taffetie,  freinyeit  with 
grene,  quhilke  may  serve  for  any  dry  stuill  or  a  bed." 
Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  138. 

''  The  same  day  they  spoiled  my  lord  Regentis  lud- 
gene,  and  tuik  out  his  pottis,  panes,  &c.  his  linger 
about  his  hous  with  sum  canabie  beddis,  albeit  thej 
were  of  little  importance."  Bannatyne's  Joum.  p.  143. 

CANNA  DOWN,  Camnach,  s.   Cotton  grass.] 

Add; 

Gael,  canach,  cotton,  cat's  tail,  moss^cropsi  most 
probably  firom  caonach  moss. 
CANNAGH,  CoNNAGH,  s.  A  disease,  to  which 

hens  are  subject,  in  which  the  noetrib  are  so 

stopped  that  the  fowl  cannot  breathe,  and  a  horn 

grows  on  the  tongue;  apparently  the  Pip.  Car^ 

na^hf  Fife ;  Connagh,  Stirlings. 

This  term  is  most  probably  of  Celt  origin.  It 
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sembles  Ir.  and  Gael,  eanach.    But  the  only  disease 
to  which  this  seems  to  be  applied  is  the  murrain 
among  cattle. 
CANNEL,  s.    Cinnamon.]    Add; 

*^  Twa  pund  lang  cannell,  price  of  the  vnce  3(vj  sh." 
Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  l6. 

"  Aromaticks^  of  cannel,  cardamoms,  clowes,  gin- 
ger/' &C.     St  Germain's  Royal  Physician,  p.  50. 

"  To  make  water  of  tamarinds. — Take  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  good  tamarinds,  of  cannel  bruised  a 
dram/'  Sec     Ibid.  p.  105. 
Cankel-waters,  9.  pi*    Cinnamon*waters,  S.] 

Add; 

"  Aquavitae  with  castor,  or  tryacle-water, — caii-. 
nel'water,  and  celestial  water."     St  Germain,  ibid. 
Cannel,  s.  The  undermost  or  lowest  part  of  the 

edge  of  any  tool,  which  has  received  the  finish. 

ing,  or  higliest  degree  of  sharpness  usually  gi- 
ven to  it ;  as,  ^^  the  cannel  of  an  axe  ;^  Iloxb. 

Bevd-edge  synon.     V.  Cannel,  v. 
CANNELL-BAYNE,  *.     Collar-bone.]   Add; 

CaneU  bane  occurs  in  O.  £. 

*^  Afler  this  skirmish  also  hard  we,  that  the  Lorde 
Hume  himself,  for  hast  in  this  flight,  had  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  and  burst  so  the  caneU  bone  of  his  neck, 
that  he  was  fayn  to  be  caryed  straight  to  Edenborowe, 
and  was  not  a  litle  despayred  of  life."  Patten,  So- 
merset's Expedicion,  p.  47,  48. 

CANNELL-COAL.    V.  Candle-coal. 
CANNIE,  or  CANNON  NAIL,  the  same  with 

Catkel  Nail^  S.A. 
CANNY,  Eannie,  adf.   1.  Cautious,  &c.]    In* 
sert^  as  sense 

6.  Moderate  in  conduct,  not  severe  in  depredation 
or  exaction,  S. 

**  Be  ho  Scot  or  no,'  said  the  honest  farmer,  *  I 
wish  thou  hadst  kept  the  other  side  of  the  hallan ; 
but,  since  thou  art  here,  Jacob  Jopson  will  betray  no 
man's  bluid ;  and  the  plaids  [[the  Highlanders^]  were 
gay  canny,  and  did  not  do  so  much  mischief  when 
they  were  here  yesterday."  Waverley,  iii.  171. 
After  this,  change  the  numbers,  reckoning  the 

next, 

7.  Useful,  beneficial ;  and  so  forward. 

8.  Handy,  expert,  S.]     Immediately  sttbfoin  ; 

It  would  seem  to  be  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is 
used  in  the  following  passage : 

''His  wife  was  a  canna  body,  and  could  dress  things 
very  weel  for  ane  in  her  line  o'  business,  but  no  like 
a  gentleman's  housekeeper,  to  be  sure."  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,  ii.  107. 

It  at  any  rate  suggests  the  idea  of  good  housewifery. 

9.  Gentle,  so  as  not  to  hurt  a  sore.]     Add ; 

"  Doctor  Wild  returned  to  the  cottage,  bringing 
with  him  old  Effie  ;  who,  as  she  herself  said,  and  the 
Doctor  certified,  '  was  the  canniest  hand  about  a  sick- 
bed in  a'  Fergustown."     Glenfergus,  ii.  341. 

Insert^  as  sense 
IOL  Gentle  and  winning  in  speech,  S. 

''  Speak  her  fair  and  canny y  or  we  will  have  a  ra- 
velled hasp  on  the  yam-windled."  The  Pirate,  i.  115. 
12.  Slow  in  motion,  &c.1     Add ; 

— ''  There  used  to  be  the  root  o'  an  auld  aik-tree 
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there— that  will  do  !— caniiy  now,  lad    canity  now 
-^tak  tent,  and  tak  time."     Antiquary,  i.  l62. 
The  troddlin  bumie  i'  the  glen. 
Glides  cannie  o'er  its  peebles  sma.' 

Tarras*s  Poems,  p.  82. 

Here  perhaps  it  is  used  instead  of  the  adv, 

Inserty  as  sense 
13.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  frugal  management; 

as,  *^  They Ve  braw  cannie  folk,^  i.  e.  not  given 

to  expense,  S. 
To  Caw  Cannjf^  to  live  in  a  moderate  and  frugal 

manner,  S. 

'^  The  lads  had  ay  an  ambition  wi'  them ;  an'  its 
an'  auld  saying.  Bode  a  silk  gown,  get  a  deeoe  o'L* 
But  Winpenny  disliked  the  idea  of  rivalship.  *  Chaps 
like  them  suld  ca'  canny,*  said  he  gruffly, '  it's  time 
enough  to  get  braws  when  we  can  afford  necessers." 
Saxon  and  Gael,  iiL  73. 

''  But,  Charlie  and  Bell,  ca'  canny;  bairns  will  rise 
among  you,  and  ye  maun  bear  in  mind  that  I  hae 
baith  Geordie  and  Meg  to  provide  for  yet."     The 

Entail,  i.  239.  *     _ 

'^  I  made  it  a  rule,  after  giving  the  blessing  at  the 
end  of  the  ceremony,  to  admonish  the  bride  and  bride« 
groom  to  ca'  canny,  and  join  trembling  with  their 
mirth."     Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  580. 
18.  Easy  in  situation,  snug.] 

Mak  me  but  half  as  canny,  there's  no  fear, 
Tho'  I  be  auld,  but  111  yet  gather  gear. 

Boss's  Helenore,  invocatUm, 

GivCy  AS  sense 
21.  Possessed  of  knowledge  supposed  by  the  vul.^ 

gar  to  proceed  from  a  preternatural  origin,  poa^ 

sessing  ma^cal  skill.  South  of  S. 

'^  He  often  furnished  them  with  medicines  also, 
and  seemed  possessed,  not  only  of  such  as  were  the 
produce  of  the  country,  but  of  foreign  drugs.  He 
gave  these  persons  to  understand,  that  his  name  was 
Elshender  Uie  Recluse ;  but  his  popular  epithet  soon 
cametobe  Canny  Elshie,  or  the  Wise  Wight  of  Muckle* 
stane-Moor.  Some  extended  their  queries  beyond 
their  bodily  complaints,  and  requested  advice  upon 
other  matters,  which  be  delivered  with  an  oracular 
shrewdness  which  greatly  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
his  possessing  preternatural  skill,"  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  i.  89* 

Cannie,  in  this  sense,  seems  opposed  to  chancy,  in 
the  following  passage. 

For  now  when  I  mind  me,  I  met  Maggy  Grim, 
This  morning  just  at  the  beginning  o't. 

She  was  never  ca'd  chancy,  but  canny  and  slim. 
And  sae  it  has  far'd  with  my  spinning  o't. 

Boss's  Bock  and  Wee  Pickle  Tow. 

"  She  was  never  deemed  a  person  whom  it  was^br^ 
tunaie  to  meet  with;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  said 
that  she  possessed  magical  skill,  and  being  otherwise 
of  an  indifferent  character,  she  was  the  more  dan* 
gerous."  Here,  however,  it  would  bear  the  sense  of 
'^  artful ;"  as  intimating  that  although  not  a  lucky 
person  to  meet  with,  she  had  a  great  deal  of  art  in 
covering  her  worthlessness.  But  I  prefer  the  former 
signification ;  as  thus  the  two  last  epithets  are  more 
correspondent  to  each  other. 

Then  insert^  as  sense 
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2S.  Good,  worthy,  S. 

23.  "  When  applied  to  any  instrument,'*  it  si^i- 
fies,  "  well-fitted,  convenient,'*  Gl.  Surv.  Nairn. 
Add  to  etymon ; 

Isl.  iyngi,  the  s.  from  kunna  posse^  scire^  primarily 
signifies  knowledge^  and  in  a  secondary  sense  is 
applied  to  magic.    V.  Haldorson.    Alsojiolkunnugr, 
multiscius,  TaagviB;Jiolktfngi,  magia;  Ibid. 
Cannily,  adv.'l    2,  for  Ibid,  r.  Bailie's  Lett. 
4.  Gently ;  applied  to  a  horse  obeying  the  reins. 
— >''  If  he  haa  a  wee  bit  rinning  ring  on  the  snaffle, 
she  wad  a  rein'd  as  cannily  as  a  cadger's  ponie." 
Waverley,  ii.  S70. 

Cannyca*,  8.    The  woodworm,  Fife ;  apparently 
denominated  from  the  softness  of  tne  sound 
emitted  by  it,  q.  what  caws  or  drives  cannily. 
Caknie  moment,  the  designation  given  to  the 
time  of  fortunate  child-bearing,  S. ;  otherwise 
called  the  happy  hour;  in  Angus,  canny  mamenL 
"  Yell  be  come  in  the  canny  moment  I'm  thinking, 
for  the  laird's  servant — r^de  express  by  this  e'en  to 
fetch  the  howdie,  and  he  just  staid  the  drinking  o' 
twa  pints  o'  tippeny,  to  tell  us  how  my  leddy  was 
ta'en  wi'  her  pains."     Guy  Mannering,  i.  11. 
C ANNIE  WIFE,  a  common  designaUon  for  a  mid- 
wife, S. 

''  When  the  pangs  of  tlie  mother  seized  his  fthe 
Brownie's]]  beloved  lady,  a  servant  was  ordered  to 
fetch  the  cannie  mfe,  who  lived  across  the  Nith.— 
The  Brownie,  enraged  at  the  loitering  serving-man, 
wrapped  himself  in  his  lady's  fur-cloak;  and,  though 
the  Nith  was  foaming  high-flood,  his  steed,  impelled 
by  supernatural  spur  and  whip,  passed  it  like  an 
arrow."  Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  App.  p.  335, 
"  Wcel,  sister,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  sae  weel  reco- 
vered ;  wha  was  your  canny^tvifeV  Campbell,  i.  14. 
A  similar  designation  is  given  them  in  France. 
'^  I  will  tell  you  what  you  will  do  (said  he  to  the 
midwives,  in  Franee  called  tsise  women) — Go  you  to 
my  wives  interrement,  and  I  will  the  while  rock  my 
Sonne."  Urquharf  s  Babelais,  B.  ii.  p.  17, 18.  Sagee 
Femmei,  Orig. 
CANNIKIN,  s.     Drinking  vessel. 

Tua  pallartis  that  the  Pope  prbfessis, 
Rysing  at  mydnycht  to  there  messis, — 
Carruse,  and  hald  the  cannikin  klynclene. 
Leg,  Bp,  St,  Andr,  Poems  l6th  Cent,  j^,  313, 
Either  a  dimin.  from  can,  Teut.  kanne;  or  from  the 
same  origin  with  Kinken,  q.  v. 
To  CANSE,  V.  n.    To  speak  in  a  pert  and  saucy 
style,  as  displaying  a  great  degree  of  self-impor- 
tance ;  as,  "  How  dare  ye  sit  cansing  there  i"^ 
Dumfr. 

Shaw  renders  E.  pert  by  Gael,  cainteach,  and  also 
expl.  it  as  signifying  ^^  talkative,  malicious."  Cain-^ 
seoir,  a  scolder,  from  cain-eam  to  scolds  Isl.  kant-az, 
altercari,  seems  to  claim  a  common  origin.  Hence, 
Cansie,  adf[.  Pert,  speaking frcm  self-conceit;  as, 

"  YeVe  sae  cav^sie^  ibid. 
Canshie,  adg.     Cross,  ill-humoured,  Bcrwicks. ; 

merely  a  variety  of  Cansie, 
CANT,  V.  71.    1.  To  siog    Lat  cant-are^  O.  Fr. 
cani-er^  id, 
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Sweet  was  the  sang  the  birdies  plaid  alang. 
Canting  fu'  cheerfu'  at  their  morning  mang. 
Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit  p.  SQ, 
2.  **  To  tell  merry  old  stories,'"  Ayrs.    61.  Picken. 
Most  probably  used  in  this  sense,  because  the  most 
of  stories  were  in  rhyme,  being  sung  or  chanted  by 
minstrels. 

L.  B.  cant^are,  recitare ;  Du  Cange.     Hence, 
Cant,  s,    A  trick,  a  bad  habit ;  an  atdd  cani^  an 
ancient  traditionary  custom,  Aberd. 
— Superstition  holes  peept  thro", 
Made  by  nae  mortal's  han's,— 
Experiencing  plans 

O'  auld  cants  that  night 

D.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  81. 
This  term  seems  nearly  synon.  with  Cantraip,  q.  t. 
To  CANT,  V,  a.  1.  To  setastoneonitsedge.]  u^dtf; 
£•  To  throw  with  a  sudden  jerk,  S. 

''  The  sheltie,  which  had  pranced  and  curvetted 
for  some  time, — at  length  got  its  head  betwixt  its 
legs,  and  at  once  canted  its  rider  into  the  little  rivu- 
let"    The  Pirate,  i.  265. 

It  is  a  local  E.  word.   ''  To  Cant,  to  throw,  Kent 
He  was  canted  out  of  the  chaise ;"  Grose. 
To  Cant  o'er,  v,  n.  To  fall  over,  to  fall  backwards, 

especially  if  one  is  completely  overturned,  S. 
To  Cant  oW,  ».  a.   To  turn  over,  to  overturn,  S. 
CANTAILLIE,  s,    A  comer-piece. 

'^  Item,  ane  bed  maid  of  crammosie  velvot  enrich- 
ed with  phenixes  of  gold  and  teares,  with  a  litle  caii- 
taiUie  of  gold,  fumisit  with  ruif  heid  pece,"  6cc  In- 
ventories, A.  1561,  p.  135. 

Fr.  chanteau,  chantel,  a  comer-piece ;  Teut  kanteel 
mutulus,  expl.  by  Sewel,  "  a  battlement" 

CANTEL,  Cantle,  s.  The  crown  of  the  head.] 
Add; 

"  My  cantle  will  stand  a  elour  wad  bring  a  stot 
down."     Nigel,  i.  47. 

S.  The  thick  fleshy  part  behind  the  ear  in  a  tup^s 
head;  considered  as  a  delicacy,  when  singed 
and  boiled  in  the  Scottish  fashion,  Roxb. 
Canty,  a^,     1.  Lively,  cheerful,  S.]     Add; 
2.  Small  and  neat;  as,  ^*  A  canty  creature!^  S.  B. 
Cantilie,  adv.     Cheerfully,  S. 

My  kimmer  and  1  are  scant  o'  claes^ 

Wi'  soups  o'  drink  and  soups  o'  brose; 
But  late  we  rise  and  soon  gae  lie. 
And  caniUie  live  my  kimmer  and  I. 

Song,  My  Kimmer  and  I, 
Think  how  your  first  dade  an'  mither 

*Mang  the  lav'rocks  cantilie. 
Houseless  dwelt  wi'  ane  anither. 
On  the  gow'ny  greensward  lea. 

A.  Scott's  Poems  1811,  p.  176. 
Cantiness,  s.     Cheerfulness,  S. 
CANTIE-SMATCHET,  A   A  cant  term  for  a 
louse,  Roxb. ;  apparently  from  the  liveliness  of 
its  motion. 
CANTLIN,  A     Expl.  "  a  corner;  the  chime  of 
a  cask  or  adze,^  Ayrs. 

Fr.  eschantillon,  *'  a  small  cantle,  or  comer-piece ; 
a  scantling,"  &c  Cotgr.  The  origin  is  Teut  kaat, 
a  corner^  a  word  of  yery  great  antiquity. 


CAP 

CANTON9  «.     An  angle,  or  corner. 

''  The  council^  thinking  that  the  place  where  now 
is  the  present  new  lower  court, — ^being  then  a  num- 
ber, of  baggage  thatched  houses  before  the  gate,  was 
unseemly^  and  made  the  inclosure  of  the  CoUedge 
disproportional^  wanting  a  canton  upon  that  quarter, 
had  caused  buy  the  right  of  these  houses,  and  had 
thrown  them  down."  Craufurd's  Univ.  Edin.  p.  129* 

Fr.  id.  '^  a  comer,  or  crosse  way^  in  a  street^"  Cotgr. 
CANTRAIP,  s.     1.  A  charm,  a  spell.]     Add; 
2.  A  trick,  a  piece  of  mischief  artfully  or  adroitly 
performed,  S. 

''  As  Waverley  passed  him,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  re- 
spectfully, and  approaching  his  stirrups  bade  him 
'  Tak  heed  the  auld  whig  played  him  nae  canirap," 
Waverley,  ii.  114. 

"  BonapM-te— was  a  perfect  limb  of  Satan  against 
our  prosperity,  having  recourse  to  the  most  wicked 
means  and  purposes  to  bring  ruin  on  us  as  a  nation. 
His  cantrips,  in  this  year,  began  to  have  a  dreadful 
effect"     Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  S84. 

Perhaps  from  IsL  kiacn  applied  to  magical  arts>  and 
trapp  calcatio,  irappa  gradus.  But  as  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  is  an  ancient  word^  I  have  sometimes 
been  disposed  to  think  that  it  might  be  a  sea-term^ 
or  one  borrowed  from  gipsy  language,  from  cant  to 
throw^  or  cast,  or  turn  over^  and  raip  a  rope,  as  al- 
luding perhaps  to  the  tricks  of  jugglers. 
Cantrip-time,  8.  The  season  for  practising  ma- 
gical arts. 

— -''  I  mauna  cast  thee  awa  on  the  corse  o'  an  auld 
carline,  but  keep  thee  cozie  against  cantrip-time" 
Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  1820,  p.  513. 
CANT.ROBIN,  s.     The  dwarf  Dog-rose,  with 

a  white  flower,  Fife. 
CANT-SPAR,  8.     Expl.  fire-pole. 

'^  Cant'Spars  or  fire  poles,  the  hundreth— -xx  L" 
Rates,  A.  1611. 

CANWAYIS,  s.     Canvas,  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  CAN YEL,  v.  m     To  jolt ;  applied  to  any 

object  whatsoever,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
To  Canyel,  v.  a.     To  cause  to  jolt,  to  produce 

a  jolting  motion,  ibid- 
CaxVeIt,  s.     a  jolt,  the  act  of  jolting,  ibid. 
C  AOLT,  s.  "  A  connection  by  fosterage,^  High- 
lands of  S^. 

*^  The  filberts,  Janet,  Lady  Rosabell's  caa2^  gather- 
ed, came  safe  by  Marybane  to  this. — ^A  foster  child 
is  called  a  dalt.  The  nurse,  all  her  children,  and  re- 
lations, are  colts  or  caolts  of  the  dalt."  Saxon  and 
Gael,  i.  153. 

Gael.  comhaUa,  a  foster-brother  or  sister,  camhaUas, 
fosterage;  from  comk,  equivalent  to  Lat  can,  and  aU 
'nursing,  q.  nursed  together.  Al  signifies  nurture, 
food.  Lat  con,  and  td^ere  to  nourish,  would  seem  to 
give  the  origin. 
To  CAP,  V.  a.     To  direct  one's  course.]    Add ; 

^■^■•ai  sea. 
^  Perhaps  the  term,  as  used  in  both  places,  may  sig« 
nify  to  strive,  as  allied  to  Dan.  kapp-er,  to  contend. 
CAP,  s.     A  wooden  bowl,  &c.]     Add; 
To  XlIss  Caps  wUh  one,  to  drink  out  of  the  same 

vessel  with  one  s  ad,  *^  I  wadna  Ims  caps  wP  ac 

a  fallow;'' & 
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CAP,  Capfou',  Capfu',  ».    The  fourth  part  of 

a  peck ;  as,  ^^  a  cag/ii  o'  meal,  salt,"  &c.  Clydes^ 

S.  A. ;  Forpet  and  LippiSj  synon. 
CAP- AMBRY,  s.    A  press  or  cupboard,  proba» 

bly  for  holding  wooden  vessels  used  at  meals. 

'^  Many  of  this  company  went  and  brake  up  the 
bishop's  gates,  set  on  good  fires  of  his  peats  standing 
within  the  dose;  they  masterfully  brake  up  the 
haill  doors  and  windows  of  this  stately  house ;  they 
brake  down  beds,  boards,  cap  ambries,  glass  win« 
dows,"  &C.     Spalding,  i.  157.     V.  Almbrie. 

CAPBARRE,  «.    A  capstan-bar.     "Serving  of 

schippis  with  capbarres;^  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
♦  To  CAPER,  V.  n.  To  move  the  head  upwards 

and  downwards  with  a  stately  air,  Dumfr. 
Capeb,  j.]    Give  as  definition ;  1.  A  captor,  or  one 

who  takes  a  prize.]     Add ; 

"  The  Lords  sequestrated  this  forenoon  for  advis^ 
ing  and  deciding  the  famous  and  oft  debated  cause  of 
the  Capers  of  the  two  prize  Danish  ships. — Many  of 
the  Lords  were  for  adhering  to  their  last  interlocutor, 
that  they  were  free  ships,  but  that  the  Capers  had  pro- 
bable grounds  to  bring  liiem  up."  Fountainh.  i.  335. 
S.  A  vessel  employed  as  a  privateer. 

'^  1666.  This  yeire,  whille  the  war  was  continued 
betwixt  the  English  and  the  Dutch, — ^ther  was  di- 
vers persons  ii\Scotland  that  contributed  to  thereak- 
ing  out  of  smaller  vessels  to  be  capers :  neare  16  or 
20  vessels  or  therby."     Lamont's  Diary,  p.  243. 

•^-"  Thou — ^used  to  hang  about  her  neck,  when 
little  Brenda  cried  and  ran  from  her  like  a  Spanish 
merchant-man  from  a  Dutch  caper."  The  Pirate, 
ii.  396. 

**  A  light-armed  vessel  of  the  1 7th  century,  adapted 
for  privateering,  and  much  used  by  the  Dutch,"  N. 
CAPER,  s.     A  piece  of  oatcake,  &c.l     Add; 

— "  Before  the  letter  was  half  wrote,  sne  gave  the 
deponent  a  dram,  and  gave  him  bread,  butter,  find 
cheese,  which  they  call  a  caper,"  Trials  of  the  Sons 
of  Rob  Roy,  p.  107. 

"  t)o  you  not  remember  now,  Hugh,  how  I  gave  you 
a  kaper,  and  a  crogan  of  milk  ?"    Clan-Albin,  i.  S 1 1» 

This  term,  with  a  very  slight  variation,  has  reach- 
ed the  Border.  For  Caperer  denotes  bread,  butter, 
and  cheese  toasted  togetner,  Roxb. 

CAPERCAILYE,  Capekcalyeane,  s.    The 

mountain  cock,  S.]     Add; 

A  literary  friend  in  the  north  of  Scotland  views 
Copercatfye  as  compounded  of  Gael,  cabar,  a  branch, 
and  caolach  a  cock,  as  this  fowl  is  "  the  cock  of  the 
branches,"  or  of  the  woods.  Cabar  Fiadh  signifies 
the  branches  or  antlers  of  a  deer's  horn.  That  dis* 
trict  in  the  north,  called  Cabrach,  he  adds,  Was  thus 
^'  named  from  its  woods,  the  trees  of  which  were  of 
small  size,  only  like  branches  of  other  trees,  and  fit 
for  no  better  purpose  than  being  cabirs,  or  kebbers, 
to  houses." 
Capernoitie,  s.     Noddle^  S. 

— '^  His  capemoUi^s  no  oure  the  biszin'  yet  wi' 
the  sight  of  the  Loch  fairies."    Saint  Patrick,  iiL  4£» 

Perhaps  q..the  seat  of  peevish  humour. 
C  APEROlLlE,  s.  Heath  pease,  Orotfus  tubero- 

8U9,  Linn.    Clydes.;  the  JK^niymarts  of  MearuB^ 

and  Carmde,  or  CamijfJie  of  the  Highlands. 
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''  Carameile  or  CapercUei — the  root  so  much  used 
in  diet  by  the  ancient  Caledonians/'  Stat.  Ace.  (La- 
nark) XV.  8. — CaperciUs  must  be  an  error  of  the  press, 
as  no  such  word  is  known. 

CAPERONISH,  adf.  Good,  excellent;  gene- 
rally applied  to  edibles,  Lanarks.,  Edin'. 
Teut.  keper-en  signifies  to  do  or  make  a  thing  ac- 
cording to  rule ;  from  keper,  norma.  But  probably 
it  was  cMriginally  applied  to  what  was  showy  or  ele- 
gant; from  Fr.  chaperon,  O.  Fr.  caperon,  a  hood  worn 
in  high  dress  or  on  solemn  occasions. 
CAPES,  s.  joZ.]     Give^  as  sense 

1.  The  grains  of  com  to  which  the  husk  continues 
to  adhere  after  threshing,  and  which  appear  up- 
permost in  riddling,  Loth. 

S.  The  grain  which  is  not  sufBciently  ground ;  es- 
pecially where  the  shell  remains  with  part  of  the 
grain,  ibid. 
To  this  sense  perhaps  the  quotation  in  Dict.  from 

Morison's  Poems  most  properly  belongs. 

3.  Flakes  of  meal,  &c.  S.  B.  as  in  Dict. 

CAPE-STANE,  s.     1.  The  cope-stone,  S. 

2.  Metaph.  a  remediless  calamity. 

.  Our  bardie's  fate  is  at  a  close  ;— 
The  last  sad  cape-sieme  of  his  woes  ; 

Poor  Mailie's  dead !  Bums,  iii.  81. 

CAPIDOCE,  Capydois,  s. 

**  vij  cctpidocis  of  veluet."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1548, 
V.  20.     Capydois,  ibid.  V.  1 7. 

Teut.  kappe  a  hood — (Belg.  kapie  a  little  hood)  and 
dass»en,yestiTe  duplicibus;  q.  ''a  stuffed  hood"  or  "cap?" 
In  Aberd.  a  cap,  generally  that  of  a  boy,  as  for  ex- 
ample what  is  called  "  a  hairy  cap,"  still  receives  the 
name  of  Capie^dossie, 

CAPIE-HOLE,  s.    A  game  at  taw,  in  which  a 
hole  is  made  in  the  ground,  and  a  certain  line 
drawn,  called  a  strand^  behind  which  the  play- 
ers must  take  their  stations.     The  object  is,  at 
this  distance  to  throw  the  bowl  into  the  hole.  He 
who  does  this  most  frequently  wins  the  game. 
It  is  now  more  generally  called  the  Hok^  Loth. 
But  the  old  designation  is  not  yet  quite  extinct. 
The  game,  as  thus  described,  seems  nearly  the 
same  with  that  in  England  called  chuck-forthing.  It 
is  otherwise  played  in  Angus.    Three  holes  are  made 
at  equal  distances.    He,  who  can  first  strike  his  bowl 
into  each  of  these  holes,  thrice  in  succession,  wins  the 
game.     There  it  is  called  capie-hole,  or  by  abbrevia- 
tion capie, 

*'  O  but  you  people  of  God  (like  fools)  would  liave 
your  stock  in  your  own  hand ;  but  and  ye  had  it,  ye 
would  soon  debush  it,  as  your  old  fatlier  Adam  did : 
Adam  got  once  his  stock  iii  his  own  hand,  but  he  soon 
played  it  at  the  Capie-hole  one  morning  with  the  De- 
vil, at  two  or  three  throws  at  the  game."  A.  Peden's 
Sermons,  entitled  The  Lord's  Trumpet,  p.  30. 

CAPILMUTE,  Cabalmute,  Cattelmute,  s. 
The  legal  form  or  action  by  which  the  lawful 
owner  of  cattle  that  have  strayed,  or  been  car- 
ried off,  proves  his  right  to  them,,  and  obtains 
restoration. 

"  In  hie  capite,  traditur  forma  per  quam  catalla  so- 
lent  haymehaldari,  seu  rei  vindicatione  repeti,  per 
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eorum  verum  Dominum ;  cujusmodi  forma  contra- 
versiae  vulgo  appellatur  capUmute,  cabalmute  vel  cat* 
telnmte:  Nam  mote  vel  mute  significat  placitum,  que- 
relam,  litem,  seu  actionem,  ut  Mons  Placiti,  7^ 
Mute  hill  ^  Scone,"     Quon.  Attach,  c.  10.  Not 

Gael,  copn^  signifies  a  horse,  and  mota  is  rendered 
a  mount.  But  both  these  terms  are  used  with  too 
much  restriction  to  express  the  sense  conveyed  by 
the  compound.  I  therefore  prefer  the  etymon  given 
by  Du  Cange,  from  L.  B.  capitale,  or  cattall-um,  and 
mute,  or  as  in  L.  B.  muta,  curia,  conventus. 
CAPITANE,  s.     Captain,  Fr. 

'^  Petitione  by  the  lieutenant  colonellis  and  ma- 
joris  of  the  armie  who  had  companies,  desyring  the 
pay  of  ane  capiiane"  Acts.  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  429. 
CAPITE  BERN,  a  kind  of  cloak  or  mantle,  as 

would  seem,  with  a  small  hood. 

**  Item,  be  Androu  Balfoure,  fra  Will,  of  Kerket- 
til,  two  elne  and  ane  halve  of  blak,  for  a  clok  and  capite 
hern  for  the  Queen,  price  elne  S6  s.  sum  4  :  10 :  0." 
Borthwick's  Brit.  Antiq.  p.  138. 

Fr.  capette,  "  a  little  hood;  heme,  a  kind  of  Moorish 
garment,  or  such  a  mantle  which  Irish  gentlewomen 
weare;"  Cotgr. 
CAP-NEB,  e.     The  iron  used  to  fence  the  toe  of 

a  shoe ;  synon.  Neb-cap^  Ettr.  For.  i.  e.  a  cap 

for  the  neb  or  point. 
CAP-OUT.     To  drink  cap-oiUf  in  drinking  to 

leave  nothing  in  the  vessel,  S. 

'^  Drink  clean  cap-out,  like  Sir  Hildebrand.— -But 
take  care  o'  your  young  bluid,  and  gang  nae  near 
Rob  Roy !"     Rob  Roy,  iii.  42.     V.  Copout. 
Clean-cap-out,  drinking  deep,  S. 

— We  may  swig  at  clean-cap-out 
Till  sight  and  uller  fail  us. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  92, 
CAPPER,  *.    Apparently  cup-bearer ;  a  person 

in  the  list  of  the  King^s  household  servants.  Pis- 

cotue,  Ed.  1768,  p.  20*.     In  Ed.  1814,  Ccp- 

peris,     V.  Copper. 
CAPPER,  s.     A  spider,  Meams. 

From  coppe,  the  latter  part  of  the  A.  S.  name  (V. 
Attercap)  ;  unless  it  should  be  viewed  as  a  ludicrous 
name,  borrowed,  because  of  its  rapacious  mode  of 
living,  from  Caper,  a  pirate,  or  Capper,  v.  to  seize. 

C  APPIE,  s.  A  kind  of  beer  between  table-beer 
and  ale,  formerly  drunk  by  the  middling  classes; 
which  seems  to  have  been  thus  denominated,  be- 
cause it  was  customary  to  hand  it  round  in  a 
little  cap  or  quaich,  S. 
CAPPIE,  8, 

^'  Having  remained  at  the  last  buoy  1 1,  they  then 
heave  up  the  cappie  by  the  buoy-rope."  Agr.  Surv. 
Shetl.p  .  The  Reporter  does  not  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  cappie. 

To  C  APPILOW,  V,  a.  To  distance  another  in 
reaping.  One,  who  gets  a  considerable  way  be- 
fore his  companions  on  a  ridge,  is  said  to  cap- 
pUow  them  ;  Roxb.  In  an  old  game  the  fol- 
lowing phrase  is  used ;  "  Kings,  Queens,  Cap- 
pilow,"" 
This  term  would  seem  to  be  softened  fVom  Dan. 

kaploeb^er,  to  run  with  emulation,  to  strive,^  contest 
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in  speed;  kapheb,  competition,  a  contest  in  running ; 
from  kapp-er,  to  contend^  and  lo^  a  race,  loeb-er  to 
run.  Or  the  last  83'llable  may  be  from  lav  praise ; 
as  denoting  that  he  who  cappihws  another^  carries 
off  the  honour  of  the  strife. 

Isl.  kappe  signifies  a  hero,  a  champion.     Thus  in 
the  phrase  mentioned,  the  conqueror  in  the  race^  or^ 
perhaps  in  a  more  general  sense,  the  champion^  is 
conjoined  with  those  invested  with  royal  dignity. 
CAPPIT,  adf.     Crabbed-l     Add ; 

*'  There  is  matter  to  win  credite  in  Court ;  he  is 
the  Kings  man,  an  honest  man,  a  good  peaceable  mi- 
nister that  goes  that  way ;  and  they  are  seditious,  trou- 
blesome, cappet,  factious  against  the  King,  as  means 
or  reasons  in  the  contrare."     Melvill's  MS.  p.  300. 

C  APRAVEN,  s.     "  CapravenSf  the  hundreth, 
conteining  1^0,  xx  I.^     Rates,  A.  1611. 
Perhaps  corr.  from  Teut  kappruyn,  Belg.  kaproen 

abood.  Isl.  kapruyn,  cucuUus^  caputium  cum  collari. 

To  CAPSTRIDE,  v.  a.     To  drink  in  place  of 
another. 

This  term  is  retained  in  a  proverb,  which  must  have 
originated  with  one  whose  mind  had  been  greatly  de- 
baaed  by  the  habit  of  intemperance  :  Better  be  cuck" 
aid  than  capgtridden,  Roxb. 

CAPTAIN,  s.    A  name  given  to  the  Grey  Gur- 
nard, on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
**  Trigla  Gumardus,  Grey  Gurnard;  Crowner. — It 

is  known  by  a  variety  of  other  names,  as  Captain, 

Hardhead;'  &c.     Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  14.    V. 

Crooner. 

CAPTION,  *.    The  obtaining  of  any  thing  that 
is  valuable  or  serviceable ;  a  lucky  acquisition ; 
Aberd. 
L.  B.  captio,  synon.  with  Prisa;  DuCange. 

•  CAPTIVITY,  s.     Waste,  destruction  ;   as, 

**  It'*s  a'  pane  to  captivity^'"  Roxb. 
CAPTIUER,  8.     A  captor,  one  who  leads  into 

captivity. 

^'  Now  they  who  did  slay  with  the  sword,  are  slane 
by  the  sword :  and  the  captiuers  are  captived."    For- 
bea  on  the  Revelation,  p.  200. 
CAPUSCHE,  s.    Apparently,  a  woman's  hood. 

*^  Ane  sie  capusche ;"  a  hood  made  of  sey^  or 

woollen  cloth ;  Aberd.  Reg. 

From  Fr.  capuce,  £.  capouch,  a  monk's  hood; 
whence  the  designation  of  Capuchin  friars. 
CAR,  the  initial  syllable  of  many  names  of  places 

in  the  West  and  South  of  S.,  as  Car-stairSy 

Car-rnichaelj  Car-luke^  CarJaverock,  &c.  sig- 
nifying a  fortified  place. 

This  has  been  generally  viewed  as  ancient  British; 
as  it  most  commonly  occurs  in  that  district  which  was 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Stratclyde.  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton  seems  to  think  that  it  may  have  had  a  Goth, 
origin,  from  kior  lucus,  "  because,  as  Caesar  tells^  the 
Belgic  fortified  towns  were  made  in  groves."  He 
gives  many  instances  of  the  use  of  Car  in  names  of 
places,  and  of  people,  among  the  Scythians.  £n« 
quiry,  i.  226. 

Perhaps  neither  Sc3rthians  nor  Celts  have  any  ex« 
elusive  right  to  this  term.  It  may  be  viewed  as  com- 
mon to  many  ancient  nations.  C.  B.  caer  signified 
a  city^  one  of  that  description  which  was  known  in 
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curly  times^  a  castle^  a  fort,  or  place  surrounded  widi 
a  wall,  pallisades,  or  a  rampart.  Gael,  caihair,  a  city> 
must  be  viewed  as  the  same  word,  pronounced  q.  coir, 
nnp  kiriaih,  which  occurs  in  the  names  of  several 
cities  in  Palestine,  was  a  Phenician  word,  denoting 
a  city ;  hence  Kiriath^sepher,  the  city  of  writings  or 
records,  Kiriaih-arba,  the  city  of  four,  &c.  C.  B, 
caered  is  the  wall  of  a  city.  Were  not  caerwaiih,  sig^ 
nifying  a  fortification,  viewed  as  compounded  of  caer 
and  grvailh,  we  might  remark  its  similarity  to  kiriath. 
There  was  not  only  a  Kir  in  the  country  of  Moab, 
Isa.  XV.  1,  but  another  in  Media,  2  Kings  xvi.  9.  The 
term  in  both  places  is  expL  as  signifying  a  city.  This, 
however,  has  a  different  orthography,  being  written 
withjod,  *i>p.  In  Heb.  it  means  a  wall,  the  primary 
sense  given  by  Owen  to  C.  B.  caer;  in  Phenician,  it  is 
a  cili/.  The  close  affinity  of  these  senses  is  obvious. 
The  Heb.  verb  n*ip  karah,  occurrit,  in  Piel  signifies 
contignavit ;  hence  it  is  applied  to  building,  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  11 ;  Neh.  ii.  8,  &c. 

CAR,  an  inseparable  particle,  forming  the  first 
syllable  of  many  words  in  the  S.  language. 
According  to  Wachter,  Kar  is  a  verbal  noun,  form- 
ed from  ker^en  vertere,  signifying  the  act  of  turning 
or  tossing.     V.  Cur. 

CAR,  Keb,  adf.  1.  Left,  applied  to  the  hand,  S. 
2.  Sinister,  fatal. 

"  You'll  go  a  car  gate  yet  ;**  given  as  equivalent  to 
''  You'll  go  a  gray  gate  yet,"  S.  Prov.  "  Both  these 
signify  you  will  come  to  an  ill  end."  Kelly,  p.  S80* 
Cae-handit,  ndf.     1.  Left-handed,  S. 

If  you  meet  a  car-handii,  i.  e.  a  left-handed  per- 
son, or  one  who  has  flat  soles,  when  you  are  setting 
out  on  a  journey  or  excursion,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  will  prove  abortive,  Upp.  Clydes. 
2.  Awkward,  Galloway.     V.  Keb. 
Car-sham-ye,  interj.     An  exclamation  used,  in 

the  game  oiShinUe^  when  one  of  the  antagonists 

strikes  the  ball  with  the  club  in  bis  left  hand, 

Kinross. 

Perhaps  a  wish  that  the  stroke  given  may  prove 
ineffectual,  or  a  mere  shaniy  because  of  the  person's 
unfairly  using  the  car  hand.  Gael,  sgeamh-aitn,  how- 
ever, signifies  to  reproach. 
CAR,  s.  pL     Calves,  Mearns.     V.  Caure. 
CARAFF,  9.    A  decanter  for  holding  water,  S. 

a  word  which  does  not  seem  to  be  used  in  £. 
Fr.  carafe,  petite  bouteiile  de  verre  de  forme  ronde, 
propre  pour  verser  a  boire,  et  qu*on  sert  sur  une  sou- 
coupe.   Ampulla ;"  Diet.  Trev.    Caraffa,  vox  Italica, 
phiala,  ampulla  vitrea;  Du  Cange,  p.  40. 
CARAVAN,  s.     1.  A  covered  travelling  cart 

without  springs,  S. 
2.  Such  a  waggon  as  is  Used  for  transporting  wild 

beasts,  S. 
To  CARE,  Carble,  v.  n.     To  cavil,  Aberd, 

Garb  might  appear  to  be  merely  a  corr.  of  the  E» 
V.  to  Carp,  id.     But  Isl.  karp^a  signifies  obgannire, 
and  karp  contentio ;  Haldorson.    Verel.  renders  the 
#.  Jactantia,  vaniloquentia ;  giving  garp  as  synon. 
CARB,  Carabin,  s.     A  raw-boned  loquacious 

woman,  Upp.  Clydes. 

C.  B.  carbtvl  signifies  clumsy,  aukward,  and  carp  a 
raggamuffin.  Perhaps,  from  the  use  of  our  word  in 
the  latter  form,  it  has  originally  been  a  cant  military 
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tenn^  borrowed  from  the  form  of  a  carabine,  and  the 
noifle  made  l)y  it ;  or  from  the  Fr.  s.  as  also  signify- 
ing one  who  used  this  instrument 
To  CARBERRY,  v.  «.     To  wrangle,  ta  argue 
perversely ;  communicated  as  a  Garioch  word. 
CARBIN,  Caibban,  Cabfin,  s.     The  basking 
Shark,  Squalus  maximus,  Linn.  V.  Sail-fish. 
C  ABC  AT,  s,     1.  A  necklace.]    Add; 
3.  Still  used  to  denote  a  garland  of  flowers  worn 
as  a  necklace,  S. 

'^  There's  a  glen  where  we  used  to  make  carkets 
when  we  were  herds ;  and  he'll  no  let  the  childer 
pluck  so  much  as  a  gowan  there." — "  Garlands  of 
flowers  for  the  neck."  N.     DiscipHne,  iii.  26. 
To  CARCEIR,  V.  a.     To  imprison. 

"  This  Felton  had  bein  tuy  se  carceired  by  the  Duke 
l^of  Buckinghame^ ;  and  now,  whether  out  of  privat 
spleen,  or  pretending  the  commoun  good  of  the  king 
and  state,  he  resolved  to  committ  this  Roman-lyk 
fact"    Gordon's  Hist  Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  406. 

L.  B.  career-are,  in  carcerem  conjicere ;  Du  Cange. 
CARCUDEUGH,  ad;.     Intimate,  61.  Picken, 

AjrS-       V.  CUBCUDDOCH. 

To  CARD,  V.  a.    To  reprehend  sharply ;  Togie 

one  a  carding^  of  the  same  meaning,  Perths. 

Perhaps  from  the  use  of  cards  in  teasing,  or  from 
eaird  a  tinker,  used  also  for  a  scold. 
To  CARDOW,  CuBDOw,  v.  a.     To  botch,  to 

mend,  to  patch,  as  a  taylor,  Tweedd. 

This  term  has  great  appearance  of  a  Fr.  origin,  and 
may  have  primarily  denoted  the  work  of  a  cobler ; 
from  cuir  leather,  and  duire  to  fashion,  to  frame.  Douh^ 
er,  however,  signifies  to  trim,  and  its  compound  ad^ 
doubter  to  patch. 
Cabdoweb,  8.  A  botcher  or  mender  of  old  clothes, 

Ayrs.     V.  Cubdoo. 
CARDUI,  s.     A  species  of  trout  in  Lochleven, 

apparently  the  char. 

Tne  following  description  has  been  transmitted  to 
me.  "  It  is  round-shouldered ;  the  most  beautiful  in 
colour  of  all  the  trout  species  in  our  waters ;  without 
scales;  dark  olive  on  the  back;  the  sides  spotted;  the 
belly  a  livid  red ;  and  the  under-iins  of  a  beautiful 
crimson  edged  with  a  snow  white.  It  is  a  rare  fish. 
We  seldom  catch  above  a  pair  in  a  season." 

As  the  term  Camdui  is  now  unknown  on  Lochle- 
ven,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  an  error  of  the  press  in 
Sibbald's  Prodromus,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
Cardui, 
To  CARE,  V.  a.     To  rake,  &c.     V.  Caib. 

*  To  CARE,  V.  a.     To  regard,  to  care  for. 

— *'  He  will  aither  have  it,  or  els  fight  with  you, 
—for  he  cares  you  not  in  his  just  quarrell."  Pitscot- 
tie's  Cron.  p.  SOI. 

♦  To  CARE.  V.  n.  Always  accompanied  with 
the  negative ;  as,  **  I  dinna  care  to  gang  wi^  you 
&  bit,^  I  have  no  objection  to  go,  &c«  ^^  He 
wadna  [hae]  cared  to  hae  strucken  me,^  he 
seemed  disposed  to  have  done  so,  S. 

tt  has  been  supposed  that  the  v.  as  thus  used,  sig- 
nifies, "  not  to  be  inclined."  But  I  apprehend  that 
it  merely  signifies  that  it  would  cause  no  care,  pain, 
or  regret,  to  the  person  to  go,  to  strike,  &c. 
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Even  Irish  Teague,  ayont  Belfast, 
Wadna  care  to  spear  about  her,  &c. 
Skinner's  Lizzy  Liberty,  Misc.  P.  p.  ISfl. 
I  see  you've  read  my  hame-spun  lays. 
And  wadna  care  to  soun'  my  praise. 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  85. 
To  Cabe  fty,  V.  n.   She  car^d  na  by^  she  took  no 
interest,  she  was  totally  indifferent,  S. 
A'  that  coud  be  done,  to  please  her. 

Ilka  wile  the  swain  coud  try. 
Whiles  to  flatter,  whiles  to  tease  her; 
But,  alake  I  she  car'd  na  by. 

Picken' s  Poems,  i.  186. 

CARE-BED-LAIR,  a  disconsolate  situation.] 
Add  to  etymon ; 

Also  QIsLJ  kioer,  koer,  lectus  aegrotantium,  Dan. 
sygeseng  synon.,  "  a  sick-bed." 
CAREC AKE,  ^.]     Give  as  definition ; 
A  kind  of  small  cake  baked  with  eggs,  and  eaten 

on  Fastern's  een  in  different  parts  of  S.     JTer- 

caik,  GI.  Sibb. 

''  The  dame  was  still  busy  broiling  car^^dkes  on 
the  girdle,  and  the  elder  girl,  the  h^f-naked  mer- 
maid elsewhere  commemorated,  was  preparing  a  pile 
of  Findhom  haddocks,  (that  is,  haddocks  smoked  with 
green  wood)  to  be  eaten  along  with  these  relishing 
provisions."     Antiquary,  ii.  S78. 

*<  Never  had  there  been  such  slaughtering  of  ca- 
pons, and  fat  geese,  and  barn-door  fowls, — never  such 
boiling  of  reested  hams, — ^never  such  making  of  car* 
cakes  and  sweet  scones,"  &c.  Bride  of  Lammer* 
moor,  ii.  285. 

'* Carcakes, car-scones,  pancakes;  literally,  redemp* 
tion-cakes,  or  ransom  cakes,  such  as  were  eaten  on 
Easter-Sunday,"  &c.     GL  Antiquary. 

In  the  South  of  S.  the  Carecake,  or  Ker^caik,  is 
made  of  blood  and  oatmeal,  and  prepared  in  a  firy* 
ing-pan.     Hence  called  a  Blude-kereake. 
Blood-kebcake,  8. 

'^  Dear,  dear  bairns,  what's  asteer  ?  Hout  fy !— - 
ye'll  crudb  the  poor  auld  body  as  braid  as  a  blood' 
kercake."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  277- 

As  Germ,  karr  signifies  satisfaction,  and  Care  Sam-' 
day  is  nearly  connected  with  the  passion  of  our  Sa« 
viour ;  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  mixture  of  bbfod 
in  the  cake  had  a  superstitious  reference  to  his  atone- 
ment for  sin  in  his  sufferings. 

While  Care-cake  is  the  word  used  in  Angus,  skair-* 
scon  is  the  denomination  in  Mearns  and  Aberd. 

An  intelligent  correspondent  has  remarked  to  me, 
that  Fastem's-een,  on  which  these  cakes  are  baked,  is 
the  same  with  Pancake-day  in  England.  For  uni- 
versally in  £.  pancakes  are  baked  on  Shrove-Tues* 
day  ;  whence  he  reasonably  concludes,  that  the  re- 
spective customs  in  both  countries  must  be  traced  to 
the  same  origin. 

He  adds,  however,  that  in  Mearns  and  Aberd.  JVif- 
tem's-een  does  not  always  fall  on  the  same  day  with 
Shrove-Tuesday ;  as  it  is  regulated,  in  the  north,  by 
the  age  o^  the  moon,  according  to  the  fioUowing 
rhyme  :— 

First  comes  Candlemas, 
And  syne  the  new  Mem /^ 
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And  the  first  Tyisday  after 

Is  Pastern's  een.  V.  Skair-scon. 

•  The  pronunciation  of  the  word  Moan,  Aberd. 
CARE'S  MY  CASE,  woeful  is  my  plight,  Aberd. 
CARE  SONDA Y,  the  fifth  in  Lent,  S.]   Jdd ; 

It  is  also  written  Cair  Sonday. — "  Betuix  this  & 
Cair  Sonday r    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  l6. 
CARF,  s.  A  cut  in  timber,  for  admitting  another 

piece  of  wood,  or  any  other  substance,  Dumfr. 

A  S.  cearf-an,  secare,  whence  E.  to  carve;  Teut. 
keff,  crena,  incisura. 
To  CARFUDDLE,  v.  a.     To  discompose,  to 

rumple,  Strathmore ;  synon.  Curfuffle, 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  seems  allied  to  Teut 
fuUeUen  agitare,  factitare;  or  IsL^^a,  leviter  attin- 
jgere.     For  the  initial  syllable  V.  the  particle  Car. 
To  C  ARFUFFLE,  v.  a.     To  disorder,  to  turn- 

ble,  to  crease.     V.  Curfufle. 
Carfuffle,  Curfuffle,  «•    Tremor,  a^tation, 

South  of  S. 

'<  Ye  maun  ken  I  was  at  the  shirraVthe  day ; — and 
wha  suld  come  whirling  there  in  a  post-chaise,  but 
Monkbams  in  an  unco  carfuffle — ^now  it's  no  a  little 
thing  that  will  make  his  honour  take  a  chaise  and 
post-horses  twa  days  rinnin."    Antiquary,  iL  128. 

In  the  Gloss,  to  Uiis  work  the  orthography  is  Cur^ 
fyffU*    V.  Curfuffle,  ©. 

'^  Weel,  Robin,'  said  his  helpmate  calmly,  '  ye 
needna  put  yoursel  into  ony  carjuffle  about  the  mat- 
ter ;  ye  shall  hae  it  a'  your  ain  gate."  Petticoat 
Tales,  i.  333. 

To  CARFUMI6H,  Curfumish,  v.  a.    1.  To 

diffuse  a  very  bad  smell,  Fife. 
2.  To  overpower  by  means  of  a  bad  smeU,  ibid. 

ForscornfiSj  synon. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  allied  to 
Yr.Jumeux, — euse,  smoky,  and  O.  E,J*ewmishing,  the 
ordure  of  a  deer.  ^  But  how  shall  we  account  for  the 
first  syllable  ?  A  cceurjiime/,  smoked  to  the  very 
core,  might  appear  rather  strained. 

C ARYARE,  s,  A  conveyer,  one  who  removes  a 
thing  from  one  place  to  another  by  legerdemain. 
In  come  japane  the  Ja,  as  a  jugloure. 
With  castis,  and  with  cantelis,  a  quynt  caryare. 
Hegartthame  see,  as  it  semyt,  in  the  samyn  houre. 
Hunting  at  herdis,  in  holtis  so  haire  i 
Sonne  sailand  on  the  see  schippis  of  tpure ; 
Bernis  batalland  on  burd,  brym  as  a  bare ; 
He  coud  carye  the  coup  of  the  kingis  des. 
Syne  leve  in  Xhe  stede 

Bot  a  blak  bunwede,  Houlate,  iii.  11. 

Fr.  chari-er,  to  carry. 
CARINA  adj,  or  part  pr.   Causing  pain  or  care. 
Drinkin'  to  haud  my  entrails  swack. 

Or  drown  a  earin'  oon, 
I  gouflTt  the  bickers  a'  to  vrack, 
Whan  e'er  I  saw  yer  croon 
O'  death  the  night 

Tarras's  Poemt,  p.  10. 
C  ARK,  J.     A  load. 

— -''  That  the  said  Agnes  sail  restore  &  deliuer 
again  to  the  said  Flizabeth  ii  tun  of  wad,  a  cark  of 
alum,  &  a  pok  of  madyr,  or  the  price  &  avale  tharof." 
Act.  Audit  A.  1473,  p.  31. 
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''  For  ane  hundreth  carkes  of  keUes  at  the  enCrie, 
ii  d.,  at  the  furthcoming  ii  d."  Balfour's  Pract  p.  87- 

This  seems  to  signify  a  load,  from  Ital.  carc^,  a 
load,  a  burden.  The  term  had  been  used  in  O.  £. 
For  Phillips  mentions  cark  as  denoting  '^  a  certain 
quantity  of  wooll,  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  sarplar." 

Cotgr.  expl.  Fr.  caiUes,  "  round  beads,  wherewith 
Frenchmen  play  at  Trou^madame;  and  whereof  the 
Trou-madame  is  termed  Passe^caille" 
CARKIN,  part.  pr.   Expl.  "  Scratching  ;^  Gal- 
loway. 

His  faithfu'  dog  hard  by,  amusive,  stalks 
The  benty  brae,  slow,  list'ning  to  the  chirp 
O'  wandring  mouse,  or  moudy's  carkin  hoke. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  62. 

'  I  suspect  that  the  proper  sense  is  not  expressed 
by  the  Gl. ;  and  that  carkin  is  not  used  to  denote 
scratching,  but  the  grating  sound  occasioned  by  it 
The  word  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  £.  cark,  now 
restricted  to  a  metaph.  signification,  as  denoting  the 
grating  effect  of  care.  The  origin  is  A.  S.  cearC'ian 
crepitare;  also  stridere,  "  to  crash  or  gnash,  to  creak, 
to  make  a  noise,  to  charke,  or  (as  in  Chaucer's  lan- 
guage to  chirke ;"  Somner.  V.  Chirk,  which  is  nu 
dically  the  same. 

Junius  too  fancifully  derives  Moes.G.  karkar  a  pri- 
son from  the  Saxon  v. ;  q.  '^  a  place  of  the  gnashing 
of  teeth ;"  Gl.  Ulph.  It  would  have  been  more  plau- 
sible to  have  deduced  the  name  from  the  creaking  of 
bolts  and  chains. 
CARL,  s.     1.  A  man.]    AAer  what  is  said  con<« 

cerning  carl-caij  Add ; 

It  deserves  notice,  that,  analogous  to  this  desig- 
nation of  carUcat,  there  is  another  A.  Bor.  applied  to 
the  female.  "  A  Wheen^caX ;  a  Queen-cat ;  catus 
faemina.  That  queen  was  used  by  the  Saxons  to  sig- 
nifie  the  female  sex  appears  in  that  Queen  Jvgol  was 
used  for  a  hen-fowl."     Ray's  Coll.  p.  81. 

This  should  rather  be  quean^at.    For  although 
it  is  the  same  word  radically,  the  orthography  quean 
now  marks  a  very  different  sense. 
8.  A  clown,  a  boor,  &c.]     Add ; 

The  word  occurs  in  this  sense  in  a  curious  paa« 
sage  in  our  old  code. 

"  It  is  na  wayis  leasum  to  him  quha  is  convict  to. 
have  deforcit  ane  woman,  and  to  have  defyiit  hir, 
thairefter  to  marie  her  as  his  lauchful  wife;  for  gif 
that  wer  leasum,  it  micht  happen,  that  cairles,  and 
men  of  mean  conditioun,  micht  be  the  cause  or  oc-. 
casioun  of  ane  pollution  or  ravishing,  perpetuallie 
be  manage  fyle  ane  maist  honest  [i.  e.  honourable  or 
noble]]  woman ;  and  alswa  ane  filthie  woman  micht 
do  the  samin  to  the  gentlest  man,  to  the  great  shame 
of  thame,  thair  parents  andfreindis,"  Balfour's  Pract 
p.  510. 
Carl-again^     T\)  play  cart-again^  &a]    Add ; 

"  Play  carle  again,  if  you  dare ;"  S.  Prov. ;  "  Do 
not  dare  to  offer  to  contest  with  me.   Spoke  by  pa-, 
rents  to  stubborn  children."     Kelly,  p.  280. 
ToCarl-agai!*,  v.n.  Toresist;  synon.  to  be  cam'.. 

stairy  i  to  give  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver,  Fife^ 
Carlage,  ay.     Churlish. 

Innocentlie  scho  salust  on  h!r  kn6 
This  carlage  man  this  foirsaid  Colkelb^. 

Colkelbie  /Sow,  F.  ii..  v.  513.     V.  Carltsh. 
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Carl*o,  pari.  pa.     Provided  with  a  male  ;  ap- 
plied to  a  hot  bitch,  Roxb. 
While  girnin'  meuins  fought  an'  snarled, 
-*If  she  could  get  herself  but  cartd. 

In  time  o'  need. 
She  wi'  her  din  ne'er  deav'd  the  warld. 

Ruickbie's  Way^de  CoUager,  p.  177- 

A.  S.  cewUian,  nuptum  dari,  '*  to  be  given  in  mar- 
riage, to  take  a  husband ;"  Somner. 
Carl-tangle,  s.     The  large  tangle,  or  fucus, 

Meams. 

The  name  has  been  supposed  to  originate  from  its 
being  covered  with  different  small  pieces  of  fuci,  es- 
pecially of  a  greyish  colour,  which  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  hoariness  or  age.     V.  Cairn-tanole. 
Carlwife,  8.     A  man  who  interferes  too  much 

in  household  affairs,  a  cotquean,   Lanarks. ; 

from  Tcarl  a  man,  and  wife^  a  woman,  as  used  in 

S.,  or  perhaps  as  denoting  a  housewife. 
Carlie,  s.    1.  A  little  man,  &c.]     Add; 
%.  A  term  often  applied  to  a  boy  who  has  the  ap- 
pearance or  manners  of  a  little  old  man,  S. 

*'  Andrew — settled  into  a  little  gash  carlie,  re- 
markable chiefly  for  a  straight-forward  simplicity." 
Sir  A.  Wylie,  L  40. 
CARLiSH,CARLiTCH,od;.  l.Coarse,  vulgar.]^da; 

Huloet,  in  his  Abcedarium,  gives  Carlyshe  as  sy- 
non.  with  Chirly^he,  rustic 
2.  Rude,  harsh  in  manner. 

Conjoin  with  this  the  extract  from  Pop.  Ballads, 
and  Add; 

"  Mr.  Peter  Blackburn  our  colleague  was — a  very 
good  and  learned  man,  but  rude  &  carlish  of  nature." 
Melvill's  MS.  p.  43. 
Carlin,  Carltng,  s.     2.  A  contemptuous  term 

for  a  woman.]     Add ; 

It  is  used'in  this  sense  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Mag" 
netick  Lady. 

*—  Stint,  KarUn :  He  not  heare. 

Confute  her.  Parson.  Works,  ii.  1 5. 

This  is  Uie  only  instance,  which  I  have  met  with, 
of  the  use  of  this  term  by  an  E.  writer. 
8.  It  is  used  to  denote  a  witch.  Loth.,  Fife. 

^'  It  is  related,  by  the  aged  hinds  and  shepherds 
of  the  district,  that,  in  ancient  times  a  Carling,  or 
witch,  lived  near  the  conic  rocks  on  the  northern 
verge  of  the  Carlop  dean,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
pass  or  glen. — She  was  frequently  seen,  it  was  said,  at 
nights  with  a  light  on  her  broom,  like^n^,  bound- 
ing and  frisking  over  the  pass  behind  her  cruve  from 
point  to  point ;  and  that  hence  the  conic  rocks  got 
the  name  of  the  Carltng' s  Loups;  the  hill,  dean,  bum, 
and  adjoining  grounds,  the  CarUngs- Loups- Hill, 
Dean,  &c.  since  contracted  to  Carlops^HiU,  Dean,** 
&c.  Notes  to  Pennecuik's  Tweedd.  p.  11 6,  117. 
CARLIN6S,».p/.  Pease ftir^fedor broiled.]  Add; 

This  custom  seems  in  former  times  to  have  been 
general  in  England.  For  Palsgrave  has  the  follow- 
ing phrase;  "  I  parche  pesyn  as  folkes  vse  in  Lent." 
B.  ui.  F.  312,  b. 

Brand  seems  to  give  the  most  probable  origin  of 
the  use  of  pease  at  this  season. 

«'  In  the  old  Roman  Calendar,"  he  says,  "  I  find 
it  observed  on  this  day,  that  a  dole  is  made  of  sqft 
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Beans.  I  can  hardly  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  our 
custom  is  derived  from  hence.  It  was  usual  amongst 
the  Romanists  to  give  away  beans  in  the  doles  at  fu- 
nerals ;  it  was  also  a  rite  in  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  heathen  Rome.  Why  we  have  substituted  Pease 
I  know  not,  unless  it  was  because  they  are  a  pulse 
somewhat  fitter  to  be  eaten  at  this  season  of  the  year." 
Pop.  Ant  i.  97, 98. 

He  afterwards  expresses  himself  still  more  forci- 
bly. Having  observed  that,  according  to  Erasmus, 
Plutarch  held  pulse  (legumina)  to  be  of  the  highest 
efficacy  for  invoking  the  Manes,  he  adds ;  ''  Ridicu- 
lous and  absurd  as  these  superstitions  may  appear, 
it  is  yet  certain  that  Carlings  deduce  their  origin 
from  thence."     Ibid.  p.  98,  99. 

Of  the  use  of  black  beans  in  the  Lemuria  of  the  an<* 
cient  Romans,  I  have  given  an  account  under  the  ar-* 
tide  Beltane. 

It  ought  to  have  been  observed,  that  the  pease 
used  as  Carlings  are  steeped  before  being  fried. 
This  has  been  explained  by  the  author  of  Quadra* 
gesimale  Spirituale,  Paris,  1565,  in  this  way,  that  as 
the  fried  beans  denote  the  confession  of  our  sins,  the 
other  custom  signifies  that,  "  if  we  purpose  to  amend 
our  faults,  it  is  not  sufficient  barely  to  confess  them 
at  all  adventure,  but  we  must  let  our  confession  be 
til  sieepe  in  the  water  of  meditation."  V.  World  of 
Wonders,  p.  294.  Running  water  is  recommended 
as  best  for  steeping  them,  as  denoting  "  the  teares 
of  the  heart,  which  must  runne  and  come  even  into 
the  eyes."     Ibid. 

Brand  further  says  on  this  subject,  ^'  I  know  not 
why  these  rites  were  confined  in  the  Calendar  to 
the  12th  of  March."  Ibid.  Can  it  solve  this  diffi- 
culty that,  as  beans  were  employed  in  the  rites 
observed  for  the  purification  of  the  dead^  called 
Lemuria,  the  Romish  festival,  in  which  beans 
were  at  first  used,  is  marked  in  the  Calendar  as 
fixed  to  the  twelfth  of  the  ides  of  March ;  and  in 
like  manner'  denominated  '^  the  office  for  the  dead*'? 
Officium  defunctorum  generale  pro  fratribus  et  be- 
nefactoribus,  et  pro  his  qui  in  nostris  cemeteriis  sunt 
sepulti."  Breviarium  Roman.  Paris,  A.  1519, 
CAELiN-strNDAY,  s.  That  preceding  Palm-Sun- 
day, or  the  second  Sunday  from  Easter,  S. 

"  They  solemnly  renounce — Lammas-day,  Whit- 
sunday, Candlemas,  Beltan,  cross  stones,  and  images, 
fairs  named  by  saints,  and  all  the  remnants  of  po- 
pery; Yule,  or  Christmas,  old  wives  fables  and  bye- 
words,  as  Palm-Sunday,  Carlin-Sunday,  the  29th  of 
May,  being  dedicated  by  this  generation  to  profanity ; 
Pasch-Sunday,  Hallow -even,  Hogmynae-night,  Va- 
lentine's even,"  &c.  Law's  Memorialls,  p.  191,  N. 
The  29th  May  refers  to  the  restorationof  Charles  II. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Care  Snnday.  It 
is  called  both  Care  and  Carle  Sunday  by  English 
writers.  In  the  Gl.  to  the  Lancashire  dialect,  car* 
lings  are  defined  to  be,  ^'  peas  boiled  on  Care  Sun- 
day ; — i.  e.  the  Sunday  before  Palm-Sunday."  In 
Holme's  Academy  of  Armory, ''  Carle  Sunday,"  it  is 
said,  '^  is  the  second  Sunday  before  Easter,  or  the 
fiflh  Sunday  from  Shrove  Tuesday."  P.  ISO.  V. 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  4to,  i.  95. 
CARMILITANIS,  s.  pi.     The  friars  properly 

called  Carmelites. 
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•-.^'  An^  ndyke  all  and  sindrie  the  ctoftis^  tene« 
mentis^  &c  pertening  to  the  brethrene  predicatouris 
and  freris  CarmilUanU  of  Aberdene."    Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1612,  Ed.  1«14,  p.  520. 
CARMUDGEI.T,part.  adj.  Made  soft  by  lighu 

ning;  applied  either  to  a  person  or  a  tiling,  Ayrs. 

From  €.  B.  car-^iam  to  bring,  or  rather  curiam  to 
beat,  to  strike,  and  medhal,  mezal,  soft,  mezaUu  to 
soicen* 
CARNAWIN',  Curnawin',  *.     A  painful  sen- 

sation  of  hunger,  Kinross, 

The  latter  part  of  the  term  seems  to  daim  affinity 
with  the  £.  v.  to  gnaw.  It  would  be  to  suppose  ra« 
ther  an  awkward  compound  to  view  the  first  syllable 
as  formed  from  Fr.  coeur,  q.  a  gnamng  at  the  heart, 
ShaU  we  substitute  £.  care,  id.  ?  A  ravenous  desire 
of  food  is  denominated  Heart-hunger,  q.  v.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  car,  cor,  or  cur,  seems  to 
be  frequently  prefixed  to  words  as  an  intensive  par-* 
tide.  V.  Cur. 
CARN-TANGLE,  s.     The  large  long  fucus, 

with  roots  not  unlike  those  of  a  tree,  cast  ashore 

on  the  beach  after  a  storm  at  sea,  Aberd. 
CARNWATH-LIKE,  adj.   1.  Having  the  ap. 

pearance  of  wildness  or  awkwardness,  S. 
S.  Applied  to  what  is  distorted,  S. ;  synon.  ihraten. 
An  object  is  said  to  lie  very  CamwathJike,  when 
it  is  out  of  the  proper  line. 

Perhaps  the  phraseology  might  originate  from  the 
wild  appearance  of  the  country  about  the  village  of 
Camwath,  espedally  in  former  times  when  in  a  far 
less  cultivated  state. 
To  CARP,  Carpe,  ».  o.   1.  To  speak  J   Add; 

Palsgrave  expL  it  by  Fr.  je  cacquette  (l  tattle); 
adding,  '*  This  is  a  farre  northern  worde."  F.  1 81,  b. 
CARREL,  9. 

*'  Carrels,  the  peece,  conteining  15  elnes,  viij  L" 
Rates,  A.  161I. 

CARRY,^.  l.Themotionofthedouds,&c.]  Add; 
1  min',  man,  sin'  he  us'd  to  speel 

Aboon  the  carry. 
Or  rade,  a  black,  ill«shapen  chid 

Upo'  a  Fairy.       Picken's  Poems,  1 788,  p.  60. 
''  The  carry  is  now  brisk  from  the  west,  inclining 
to  thaw."     Caled.  Mercury,  Feb.  10,  1823. 
%.  Improperly  for  the  firmament  or  sky. 
Mirk  an'  rainy  is  the  night. 

No  a  stem  in  a'  the  carry  ; 
Lightnings  gleam  athwart  the  lift, 
An'  winds  drive  wi'  winter's  fury. 

Tannahilts  Poems,  p.  152. 

CARRY,  s.   The  bulk  or  weight  of  a  burden,  q. 

that  which  is  carried^  Abero. 
CARRICK,^.  1.  Thebatofwooddrivenbydubs, 

or  sticks  hooked  at  the  lower  end,  in  the  game 

of  SMntie^  Kinross.  Perths. 
S.  The  old  name  for  the  game  oiShmh/^  Fife;  still 

used  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  county.    Hence, 
Cak&ickik^  a.    A  meeting  amon^  the  boys  em- 
ployed  as  herds ^  at  Lammas,  for  playing  at  Shin^ 
iy;  on  which  occasion  they  have  a  feast,  ibid. 
CARRIE,  s.    A  two-wheeled  barrow.  Loth. 

«*  Alezandtt  then  asked  a  loan  of  her  carrie  (two* 
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wheded  banow) ;  witness  said  it  was  broke,  but  wa^ 
answered  it  would  do  all  they  wanted  it  for."  Caled. 
Merc.  20th  July  1820. 

♦  CARRIED,  CARKYiT,pri.pa.  1.  Applied  to 
a  person  whose  mind  is  m  so  abstracted  a  state, 
that  he  cannot  attend  to  what  is  said  to  him,  or 
to  the  business  he  is  himself  engaged  in,  S. 

8.  In  a  wavering  state  of  mind,  not  fully  possess^ 

ing  recollection,  as  the  efiect  of  fever,  S. 
8.  Elevated  in  mind,  overjoyed  at  any  event,  so 
as  not  to  seem  in  full  possession  of  one^s  mental 
faculties;  as,  "  Jenny  s  gotten  an  heirscaip  left 
her,  and  she's  j  ust  carryit  about  it.^  Sometimes, 
carryit  up  in  the  air,  Roxb. 
CARRIS,  s.   Flummery,  Wigtons.    Sowens,  or 
SweenSy  in  other  counties. 
Evidently  corr.  from  Gael,  cathbhrith,  cathbruiih, 
id.  Shaw. 

This  must  be  compounded  of  caih,  pollard,  husks, 
and  hruith,  boiled ;  a  very  accurate  description  of  the 
dish,  q.  ^'  boiled  pollard." 
CARRITCH,  Caritch,  s.  I.A catechism,  &c.] 

Add; 
8.  Often  used  in  the  sense  of  reproof.  Igae  him  his 
carritch;  I  reprehended  him  with  severity;  Ang. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  sense  m 
which  the  E.  word  carriage  is  absurdly  used. 
I  wish  I  had  been  laid  i'  my  grave. 

When  I  got  her  to  marriage  ! 
For,  the  very  first  night  the  strife  began. 
And  she  gae  me  my  carriage. 

Herd's  CoU.  ii.  219. 
CARRYWARRY.    V.  Kierywibby. 

♦  Cabbot,  s.  Applied,  in  composition,  to  the  co- 
lour  of  the  hair,  S. ;  as,  carrot-heady  carrot-pow 
or  poll.    The  English  usexarroty  as  an  adf,  in 

this  sense. 

Thy  carrot-pon  can  testify 
That  none  Uiy  father  is  but  I. 

MesUm's  Poems,  p.  121. 
CARSACKIE,  s.    1.  A  coarse  covering,  resem. 
bling  a  sheet,  worn  by  workmen  over  their 
clothes,  Fife. 
2.  A  bedgown^  worn  by  females,  ibid.  Cartouchey 

Snon. 
ther  q.  car-^ack,  a  sack  or  frock  used  by  car*men; 
or  more  probably  corr.  from  Su.G.  kasfacba,  Teut. 
kasacke,  a  short  cloak. 

CAR-SADDLE,  s.  The  small  saddle  put  on  the 
back  of  a  carriage  horse,  for  supporting  the 
trafns  or  shafts  of  the  carriage,  S.    Cureaddlty 
Upp.  Clydes. 

A  timmer  long,  a  broken  cradle. 
The  pillion  of  an  auld  car-saddle. 

Herd's  CoU.  ii.  145. 
From  car,  Dan.  karre,  Su.G.  kaerre,  vehiculnm^ 
deduced  from  koer^  currum  agere.  Germ,  karr^en, 
vehere;  sxiA  saddle. 

C ARSA YE,  a.  The  woollen  stuff  called  kersey. 

^*  Item,  Fra  Thome  of  Zare  p.  Yare^,  ane  dne  of 

earsaye,    ---------       0     13    4" 

Ace'.  A,  1474.    Borth wick's  Brit  Ant  p.  148. 
*^  xzvig  dossand  of  carsay  said  be  hym.'*   Aberd. 
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Reg.  A.  1588,  V.  zvi.    ''  iiij  ell  of  ewnayr    IbicL 

XT.  575. 

**  vjj  Flemys  dossone  of  Galloway  canais,  price 
of  the  dossone  vij  sh.  gret"     Ibid. 

Belg.  karsaye,  Fr.  caris/e,  Sw.  kersing,  id.  The 
last  syllable  seems  borrowed  from  the  coarse  cloth 
called  satf.  The  origin  of  the  first  is  quite  uncertain. 
CARSE,  Keess,  s.     Low  and  fertile  land,  &c.1 

Add; 

Car,  pron.  q.  caur,  in  Lintiolns.  denotes  a  low  flat 
piece  of  land  on  the  borders  of  a  river,  that  is  fre- 
quently or  occasionally  overflowed.  Although  Skin- 
ner gives  the  greatest  part  of  the  local  terms  of  his 
native  county,  he  has  overlooked  this. 
CARSTANG,  s.     The  shaft  of  a  cart,  Roxb. 

(tram  synon.) ;  from  car,  a  cart,  and  stang^  a 

pole,  q.  V. 
CART-AVER,  s.    A  cart-horse,  s. 

"  The  carles  and  the  cart-avers — ^make  it  all,  and 
the  carles  and  the  cart^avers  eat  it  all; — a  conclu- 
sion which  might  sum  up  the  year-book  of  many  a 
gentleman  farmer."     The  Pirate,  i,  83.     V.  Aver. 
CARTES,  s,  pi.    The  cartes ^  the  game  of  cards, 

rather  pronounced  as  cairtSj  S. 

*^  Then  we'll  steek  the  shop,  and  cry  ben  Baby, 
and  take  a  hand  at  the  caries  till  the  gudeman  comes 
hame."     Antiquary,  i.  323. 
CARTOUSH,  8.    A  bed-gown,  strait  about  the 

waist,  with  short  skirts,  having  their  comers 

rounded  off,  resembling  the  upper  part  of  a 

modern  riding-habit,  Fife. 

From  Fr.  court  short,  and  hausse,  '^  a  short  mantle 
of  corse  cloth  (and  all  of  a  peece)  worne  in  ill  wea« 
ther  by  countrey  women,  about  their  head  and  shol« 
ders ;"  Cotgr.  In  Diet  Trev.  it  is  observed  that  it 
was  also  used  in  cities.  Hence  it  was  enjoined  in 
the  regulations  of  the  college  of  Navarre ;  Omnes 
habeant  habitus,  videlicet  tabeldos,  seu  koussias  longas 
de  bruneta  nigra ;  Launoy  Hist.  These  were  also 
anciently  denominated  hauches;  ibid.  L.  B.  hous-ia, 
houC'ia.  It  appears  that  the  short  housse  was  also 
known.  Item,  Jacobo  Redello  snam  capam  cum 
Houcia  curta  &  capucio  fourrato  de  variis.  Testa- 
ment. Remigii,  A.  1360.  V.  Du  Cange. 
C  ARTO  W,  *.  A  great  cannon,  a  battering  piece. 

"  The  earl  Marischal  sends  to  Montrose  for  two 
cartons, — ^The  earl — ^had  stiled  his  cartons  and  ord- 
nance just  in  their  faces."     Spalding,  i.  172. 

This  is  apparently  used  as  synon.  with  Cart-piece, 
q.  y.  as  denoting  a  piece  of  ordnance  set  on  a  carriage. 

*'  The  two  cartons  were  brought  about  frae  Mon- 
trose to  Aberdeen  by  sea,  but  their  wheels  were 
hacked  and  hewn  by  the  Gordons,  as  ye  have  heard. 
There  came  also  two  other  iron  cart  pieces  to  the 
shore,"  &c.     Spalding,  ii.  193. 

Teut  kartoune,  L.  B.  cartuna,  quartana.  Germ. 
hartaun,  Fr.  courtaun,  id.  Wachter  derives  it  from 
Lat.  quartana,  as  referring  to  the  measure  of  gun- 
powder. Ihre,  vo.  Kaerra,  vehiculum  birotum,  says 
that  kartowe  is  equivalent  to  Su.G.  kaerrabyssa,  de- 
noting a  larger  piece  of  ordnance  carried  on  wheels. 
He  derives  kartone  from  karre  vehiculum,  and  tog-^ 
ducere^  trahere^  q.  such  an  instrument  as  is  drann 
on  Si  cart, 
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CART-PIECE,  s.    A  species  of  ordiiailce,  nu 

ciently  used  in  Scotland. 

^*  They  made  up  their  catbands  through  the  batU 
streets ;  they  dressed  and  cleaned  their  cart-pieces, 
whilk  quietly  and  treacherously  were  altogether  pc»- 
soned  by  the  Covenanters  with  the  towns,  and  so 
rammed  with  stones  that  they  were  with  great  diffi- 
culty cleansed."     Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  102,  103. 

*'  They  came  with  their  ammunition,  car/-fitece«and 
other  arms,  but  there  was  no  caimon."  Ibid.  ii.  ^04. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  field-piece,  borne  on  a 
carriage  or  cart,    V,  Cartow. 
CARVY,  Carvie,  Carvey,  3.     Carraway,  S. 

'— ''  Mix  with  them  two  pound  of  fine  flour>  and 
two  ounce  ofcarvy  seeds."  Receipts  in  Cookery,  p.2 1  • 

"  Seeds,  of  the  four  greater  hot  seeds,  viz.  Anniae, 
Carme,  Cumin,  FenneL"  St  Germain's  Royal  Phy- 
sician,  p.  58. 

"  Such  injections  may  consist  of  a  small  handful 
of  camomile  flowers,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  anise- seeda;, 
and  as  much  carvi^-seeds ;  to  be  boiled  slowly  in  a 
Scottish  mutchkin,  or  English  pint,  of  milk  and  water 
till  the  half  is  evaporated."  Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  397* 
Carvey,  Carvies,  s,  pL     Confections  in  which 

carraway  seeds  are  inclosed,  S. 

''  She — ^brought  from  her  comer  cupboard  with 
the  glass  door,  an  ancient  French  pickle-bottle,  in 
which  she  had  preserved,  since  the  great  tea-drinks 
ing  formerly  mentioned,  the  remainder  of  the  two 
ounces  of  carvey — bought  for  that  memorable  occa- 
sion."    Black w.  Mag.  Oct  1820,  p.  14. 

This  refers  to  a  custom  which  prevailed  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  now  almost  out  of  date,  of 
using  confected  carraway  on  bread  and  butter  at  a 
tea- visit.  The  piece  of  bread  was  elegantly  dipped 
in  a  saucer  containing  the  carvey. 
CARUEL,  Kervel,  s,    A  kind  of  ship.]   Add 

to  etymon ; 

To  these  we  may  add  C.  B.  cnmgl,  comgl,  cymba 
piscatoria  coria  contecta ;  Davies. 
CAR  WING  PRIKIS.  «  Sax  carwinffprikis;'' 

Invent.  Guidis  L.  Eliz.  Ross,  A.  1578 ;  sup- 
posed to  be  skewers. 
CASAKENE,  s.     A  kind  of  surtout. 

*'  Ane  casakene  of  dammass  with  pesmentis  of  sil- 
uir  &  lang  buttown^s  of  the  samen."  Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  1560,  V.  24. 

Ital.  casachin-o;  O.  Fr.  casaquin,  camisole,  petite 
casaque  k  V  usage  des  femmes;  Roquefort. 
CASCEIS,  s. 

''  Twa  cornettis  and  ane  paitlet  of  quhite  satine. 
Ane  quhite  casceis  pasmentit  with  silvir."  Invento- 
ries, A.  1578,  p.  231. 

L.  B.  cassus  is  defined  by  Du  Cange,  Pars  vestis 
major,  qua  corpus  tegitur,  exceptis  In'achiis. 
CASCHET,  s.   Expl.  **  The  king's  privy  sftil." 

This  term,  I  am  informed,  does  not  signify,  either 
the  King's  Privy  Seal,  or  his  Signet ;  but  a  plate  of 
silver,  on  which  is  engraved  a/ae  simile  of  the  KiDg^s 
superscription,  which  is  stamped  on  a  varied  of  wriU 
ings  or  warrants  for  deeds  under  the  other  seaL^  in« 
stead  of  the  real  superscription,  which,  since  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  to  London^  it  was 
thought  unnecessary  to  require  la  msttera  of  com* 
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monfonB^pamag  by  -wurant  of,  and  in  ccmseqttence 
of  rerisal  by,  the  Barons  of  Exchequer. 
CASCHIELAWIS,  «.  pi.    An  instrument  of 

torture.     V.  CAsriCAWs. 
CASE,  Caise,  s.   Chance.     Ofcase^  by  chance, 

accidentally. 

'^  Becauss  sic  reuersionis  may  of  case  be  tynt,  omre 
aouerane  lord  sail  mak  the  said  reuersionis  to  be  re- 
gisterit  in  his  Register?'   Acts  Ja.  III.  A.  1469,  Ed. 
iai4,  p.  95.     Ofcaise,  Ed.  1566. 
CASEMENTS,  9.  pi    The  name  ^ven  by  car- 

penters  in  S.  to  the  kind  of  planes  called  by 

jBnglish  tradesmen  hollows  and  rounds, 
CASHHORNIE,  s.  A  game,  played  with  clubs, 

by  two  opposite  parties  of  boys;  the  aim  of  each 

party  being  to  drive  a  ball  into  a  hole  belonging 

to  their  antagonists,  while  the  latter  strain  every 

nerve  to  prevent  this,  Fife. 
CASHIE,  adj.     1.  Luxuriant  and  succulent; 

spoken  of  vegetables  and  the  shoots  of  trees* 

Upp.  Clydes.,  Dumfr. 
**  An'  whar  hae  ye  been,  dear  dochter  mine, 
'^  For  joy  shines  frae  your  ee  ?" — 
'  Deep  down  in  the  sauchie  glen  o'  Trows, 
'  Aneth  the  cashie  wud." 

BaUad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  328. 

Thomas  of  Ercildon,  it  is  said  in  an  old  rhyme, 
gade  down  to  the  cashie  wud 
To  pu'  the  roses  bra. 

Ibid.  Sept,  p.  153. 

IsL  koeSj  congeries;  whence  kas^a,  cumulare :  or 
perhaps  rather  allied  to  Isl.  kask-ur  strenuus,  as  ra« 
dically  the  same  with  Hasky,  rank,  q.  v. 
2.  Transferred  to  animals  that  grow  very  rapidly^ 

Diunfr. 
S.  Delicate^  not  ajble  to  endure  fatigue^  Selkirksu 

Dumfr. 

This  is  only  a  secondary  sense  of  the  term ;  as  sub* 
stances,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  which  shoot  up 
very  rapidly  and  raakly,  are  destitute  of  vigour* 
4.  Flacdd,  slabby;  applied  to  food,  Roxb. 
CASHIE,  o^'.    1.  Talkative,  Roxb. 
9,.  Forward,  ibid. 

This,  I  suspect,  is  originally  the  same  with  CaU 

To  C  ASHLE,  C  ASREL,  v.  n.To  squabbIe,Meams. 
CasrCe^  9.    A  squabble,  a  broil,  ibid. 

Sa.G.  kaeas-a  rixari;  Tent,  kass^en,  stridere. 
GASHMARIES,  a.  pi 

Na  mulettis  thair  his  eoieris  carries^ 
Bot  lyk  a  court  of  auld  cashmaries. 
Or  cadyers  cuming  to  ane  fair. 
Legend  Bp.  SL  Androis,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  328. 
Given  as  not  understood  in  GL  But  it  is  undoubt- 
edly from  Fr.  chasse'fnar/e,  *'  a  rippier,"  Cotgr.  i.  e. 
000  who  drives  fish  from  the  sea  through  the  vil- 
lages: fircHn  chasS'Cr  to  drive,  and  mar^e,  whidi  s^*^ 
aifies  salt  ir^ter,  also  salt  fish.    The  authors  of  Diet 
Trev.  thus  expl.  it :  Un  marcband  ou  voiturier  qui 
apporte  en  diligence  le  poisson  de  mer  dans  les  viUes. 
Qoi  marines  pisces  aGqud  celerius  vehit 

Skinn.  writes  RqAers,  explsining  it.  Qui  pisces  a 
Uttoce  marino  ad  interiones  rsgnj  jfifim  convekimt, 
q.  d.  Lat  riparU,  a  ripa  sc.  maris, 
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The  oonnexioii  widi  coAfers,  i.  e.  cadgers,  hoek- 
sters,  confirms  the  sense  given  of  the  teem  cashvumes. 
CASPICAWS,  Caspitaws,  Casfie  LAWft»^.jp/. 

An  instrument  of  torture  formerly  used  in  S. 

'^  No  regard  can  be  had  to  it,  in  respect  the  said 
confession  was  extorted  by  force  of  torment;  she 
having  been  kept  forty-eight  hours  in  the  Caspie 

laws;" Lord  Royston  observes ; — '  Anciently  I 

find  other  torturing  instruments  were  used,  as  pin- 
niewinks  or  pilliwinks,  and  caspitarvs  or  caspicaws, 
in  the  Master  of  Orkney's  case,  24th  June  1596; 
and  tosots,  l632."  Maclaurin's  Crim.  Cases,  Intr. 
xxxvi,  xxxvii. 

The  reading  of  the  original  MS.  is  cascldelawis. 
This,  although  mentioned  in  the  passage  as  distinct 
from  the  Indts  or  iron  boots,  may  have  been  an  in- 
strument somewhat  of  the  same  kind.  It  might  be 
deduced  from  Teut.  kausse,  kousse,  (Fr.  chausse)  a 
stocking,  and  lauw  tepidus,  q.  "  the  warm  hose." 
C  ASSEDONE,  s.   Chalcedony,  a  precious  stone. 

*'  Item  in  a  box  beand  within  the  said  kist,  a  col- 
lar of  cassedonis  with  a  grete  hingar  of  moist,  twa 
rubeis,  twa  perlis,  contenand  xxv  small  cassedonis  set 
in  gold. — Item  a  beid  [Tjead]  of  a  cassedone."  In- 
ventories, p.  9-  IS* 

L.  B.  casstdon^ium,  murrba,  species  lapidis  pretiosi; 

Gall,  cassidmne. 

CASSIE,  Cazzie,  8.]     Add ; 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cassies,  or  as  it  is  pron. 
caizieSj  used  in  Orkney.  Besides  the  larger  kind,  which 
may  contain  a  boll  of  meal,  they  have  onfe  of  a  smaller 
size,  made  in  the  form  of  a  bee-skep,  and  from  the  use 
to  which  it  is  applied  called  a  peat^caiziei 
Cazzie-chaib,  a  sort  of  easy  chair  of  straw,  plaited 

in  the  manner  in  which  bee-hives  or  sleeps  are 

made,  Fife. 
CASSIN,  part.  pa.     Defeated,  routed. 
'     "  Thay  war  cassin,  but  arr^y,  at  thair  spulye." 
Bellenden's  T.  Livius,  p.  21.    Fust,  Lat. 

Fr.  cass-er,  to  break,  to  crush. 
CAST,  s.     2.  Opportunity,  chance.]     Add ; 

— *'  A  service  is  my  object—^  bit  beild  for  my 
mother  and  mysel — ^we  hae  gude  plenishing  o*  our 
ain,  if  we  had  the  cast  o'  a  cart  to  bring  it  down." 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  16?. 
4.  Lot,  fate.]  Add ; 
A  similar  phrase  is  also  used  as  a  sort  of  imprecation,  S. 
'^  Cauld  be  my  cast,"  thought  he,  "  if  either  Bide- 
the-bent  or  Girder  taste  that  broche  of  wild-fowl  this 
evening."     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  i.  314. 

Add^  as  sense 

10.  A  cast  of  on^s  hand^  occasional  aid ;  such  as  is 
riven  to  another  by  one  passing  by,  in  perform^ 
ing  a  work  that  exceeds  one's  own  strength,  S. 
*'  We  obtest  all,  as  they  love  their  souls,  not  to 

delay  their  soul-business,  hoping  for  such  a  cast  of 
Christ's  hand  in  the  end,  as  too  many  do ;  this  being 
a  rare  example  of  mercy,  with  the  glory  whereof 
Christ  did  honourably  triumph  over  the  ignominy  of 
His  cross ;  a  parallel  of  which  we  shall  hardly  find 
in  all  the  scripture  beside."  Guthrie's  Trial,  p. 
82. 

11.  Applied  to  the  mind.    He  wants  a  cajtt^  a 
phrase  commonly  use4  <^  one  who  is  supposed 


CAS 

to  have  some  degree  of  mental  defect,  or  weak- 
ness of  intellect,  S< 

The  phrase  may  allude  to  the  act  of  winding  anj 
thing  on  the  hands^  when  it  is  done  imperfectlj,  the 
end  of  the  article  woand  up  being  left  loose. 
To  CAST,  V,  a.     To  eject  from  the  stomach, 
S.  B.    Keesty  pret. 

But  some  way  on  her  they  fuish  on  a  change^ 
That  gut  and  ga'  she  keest  wi'  braking  strange. 

Rosses  Helenore,  p.  56. 
To  Cast  up  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  £.;  in  pro* 
▼indal  language  without  the  prep, ;  sometimes  also 
in  O.  E. ;  V.  Nares'  Glossary. 

'*  To  cast  or  kesi,  to  vomit ;"  Thoresby,  Ray's  Lett 
p.  324. 
This  V.  is  used^  without  the  prep,  up,  by  Ben  Jonson. 
''  These  verses  too^ — I  cannot  abide 'hem,  they  make 
mee  readie  to  cast  by  the  banks  of  Helicon."    Poet- 
aster, i.  242. 

To  CAST,  V.  a.     Applied  to  eggs.     1.  To  beat 
them  up  for  pudding,  &c.,  S. 
''  For  a  rice  pudding. — ^When  it  is  pretty  cool,  mix 
with  it  ten  eggs  well  cast,"  &c.   Receipts  in  Cookery, 

P-  7. 

"  Cast  nine  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  a  chopin  of 
sweet  milk/'  &c.     Ibid.  p.  8. 
S.  To  drop  them  for  the  purpose  of  divination ; 

a  common  practice  at  Hallowe^en,  S. 
By  running  lead,  and  casting  eggs-^ 
They  think  for  to  divine  their  lot.— - 

'     Poem,  quoted  by  a  Correspondent 
To  CAST,  V.  a.   To  give  a  coat  of  lime  or  plas- 
ter, S. ;  pret.  Kest 

The  V.  is  oflen  used  in  this  sense  by  itself.  A  house 
IS  said  to  be  cast,  S. 

— "  Our  minister  theeked  the  toofalls  of  the  kirk, 
the  steeple,  and  Gavin  Dumbar's,isle,  with  new  slate, 
and  kest  with  lime  that  part  where  the  back  of  the 
altar  stood,  that  it  should  not  be  kent"  Spalding, 
ii.  63,  64. 

This  use  of  the  term  obviously  refers  to  the. mode 
of  laying  on  the  lime,  i.  e.  by  throwing  it  from  the 
trowel. 
To  CAST,  V.  n.  To  swarm ;  applied  to  bees,  S. 

"  When  the  hive  grows  very  throng,  and  yet  not 
quite  ready  to  cast,  &e  intense  heat  of  the  sun  upcm 
it,  when  uncovered,  so  stifles  the  bees  within  it,  that 
they  come  out,  and  hang  in  great  clusters  about  the 
hive,  which  frequently  puts  them  so  out  of  their  mea- 
sures, that  a  hive,  which,  to  appearance,  was  ready 
to  cast,  will  ly  out  this  way  for  several  weeks."  Max- 
well's Bee-master,  p.  34. 

Although  used,  like  £.  Swarm,  asav.  n.  it  must  have 
been  originally  active,  q.  to  send  forth,  to  throw  off 
a  swarm,  from  Su.G.  kast-a  jacere,  mittere. 
Casting,  s.    The  act  of  swarming,  as  applied  to 

bees ;  as,  **  The  bees  are  juist  at  the  casHn'j'^  S. 

"  Before  I  go  on  to  advise  you,  about  the  swarming 
or  casting  of  vour  bees,  I  shall  here  say  a  word  or  two 
concerning  the  entries  and  covers  of  hives."    Ibid. 
To  CAST,  V.  n.    Used  to  denote  the  appearance 

of  the  sky,  when  day  begins  to  break,  S.  B. 
The  sky  now  casts,  an'  syne  wi'  thrapples  clear. 
The  birds  about  began  to  mak  their  cheer; 
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An'  neist  the  sufi  to  the  hill  heads  did  tpeal. 
An'  shed  on  plants  an'  trees  a  growthy  heaL 

Ros/s  HelasoTt,  First  Edit  p.  58^ 
The  sky's  now  casten,  &&     Thud  Edit  p.  &5. 

In  a  similar  sense  we  say. 

It's  Castin'  up,  the  sky  is  beginning  to  dear,  after 
rain,  or  very  lowering  weather,  S. 
To  CAST,  V.  n.     To  warp,  S. 

"  It  [the  larix]]  is  liable  to  vast,  as  we  call  it,  (»r  to 
warp,  af^r  having  been  sawn  into  deals."     Agr. 
Surv.  Stirl.  p. 
To  CAST  AT,  V.  a.     To  spurn,  to  contemn. 

*'  These  are  the  aggravations  of  the  sin  of  an  adul* 
terous  generation,  when  they  have  broken  the  cove- 
nant, casten  at  his  ordinances,  and  turned  otherwise 
lewd  and  profane  in  their  way."  Guthrie's  Serm.p.25. 

"  I  doubt  if  ever  Israel  or  Judah  so  formally  re- 
jected God,  and  spit  in  his  face,  and  cast  at  him,  as 
this  generation,  as  thir  lands  have  done."  Ibid.  p.  27* 

"  See  that  ye  cast  not  at  your  meat ;  and  when  he 
offers  opportunities  unto  you,  have  a  care  that  ye  cast 
not  at  them."  King's  Serm.  p.  41.  V.  Society  Contend. 

Isl.  atkast  insultatio,  detrectatio. 

To  CAST  Cavels,  to  cast  lots.  V.Cavel,  sense  S. 
To  Cast  Cavill  be  sone  or  schadow,  to  cast 
lots  for  determinijng,  whether,  in  the  division  of 
lands,  the  person  dividing  is  to  beffin  on  the 
sunny,  or  on  the  shaded,  side  of  the  lands,  S. 
"  The  schiref  of  the  schire — aucht  and  sould  di« 
vide  equallie  the  tierce  of  the  saidis  landis  fra  the 
twa  part  thairof ;  that  is  to  say,  ane  rig  to  the  Lady 
tiercer,  and  twa  riggis  to  the  superiour,  or  his  doniu 
tour,  induring  the  time  of  the  waird,  ay  and  quhill 
the  lauchfull  entrie  of  the  richteous  air  or  airis  thair* 
to,  and  to  be  bruikit  and  joisit  be  the  said  Lady  for 
all  the  dayis  of  her  lifetime,  efter  the  form  of  cavill 
cassin  be  sone  or  sckadow,"    Balfour's  Pract  p.  108. 
From  the  mode  of  expression  used  by  Balfour,  one 
would  suppose  that  he  meant  that  the  determinadan- 
of  the  lot  was  regulated  by  the  sun  or  shadow.   But 
Erskine  expresses  the  matter  moreintelligibly .  Speak- 
ing of  the  division  of  lands  between  a  widow  and  the 
heir,  when  she  is  kenned  to,  or  put  in  possessicm  o^ 
her  terce,  he  says ; 

'*  In  this  division,  after  determining  by  lot  or  ka* 
vil,  whether  to  begin  by  the  sun  or  the  shade,  i.  e. 
by  the  east  or  the  west,  the  sheriff  sets  off  the  two 
first  acres  for  the  heir,  and  the  third  for  the  widow." 
Principles,  B.  ii.  tit  9>  sect  29*    V.  Kbn,  sense  6. 

To  CAST  COUNT,  to  make  account  of,  to  care 

for,  to  regard,  Aberd. 
To  CAST  A  Ditch. 

— *'  They  were  casting  ditches,  and  using  devices 
to  defend  themselves."     Spalding,  i.  121. 

This  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  Scottish 
phrase.    But  it  is  very  nearly  allied  io  that  in  Luke 
xix.  43'—''  Thine  enemies  shall  cdsi  a  trench  about 
thee." 
To  CAST  GuDBs,  to  throw  goods  overboand, 

for  lightening  a  ship. 

''  Gif,— in  cais  of  necessities— -mastis  be  hewxn,  or 
gudis  be  co^/tn,— the  ship  and  gudis  sail  be  taxt  at 
tiie  ship's  price."    Balfour's  Pract  p.  625. 

Hence  casting  of  gudis,  throwing  goods  overboard* 
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In  E.  the  prep,  tmi  wfoHh  is  invariably  added  to 
the  o.  when  used  in  this  sense.     In  Su.G.  it  is  pre* 
fixed,  Mikasta,  to  cast  out 
To  CAST  ILL  on  one,  to  subject  one  to  some 

calamity,  by  the  supposed  influence  of  witch- 
craft, S.     V.  Ill,  *. 
To  CAST  OPEN,  V.  a.     To  open  suddenly,  S. 
.    '*  Then  they  go  on  the  night  quietly,  unseen  of 
them  in  the  castle ; — ^this  counterfeit  captain-— cried 
the  watch-word,  which  being  heard,  the  gates  are 
casten  open,"     Spalding,  i.  126. 
To  CAST  Peats,  or  Tuefs,  to  dig  them  by 

means  of  a  spade,  S. 

"  PeeUs  and  fire  was  very  sckrce,  through  want  of 
servants  to  cast  and  win  them."     Spalding,  i.  l66. 

^*  The  servants,  who  should  have  casien  the  peaU 
for  serving  of  both  Aberdeens,  flee  out  of  the  coun- 
try for  fear."     Ibid.  p.  216. 
To  CAST  A  Stack.  When  a  stack  of  ^rain  be- 

gins  to  heat,  it  is  casien  in  order  to  its  being 

aired  and  dried,  S. 
To  CAST  UP,  V.  a.     1,  To  throw  up  a  scum ; 

particularly  applied  to  milk,  when  the  cream  is 

separated  on  tne  top,  S. 

It  is  said  that  such  a  cow  is  not  **  a  gude  ane,  for 
her  milk  scarce  casts  up  ony  ream." 
2.  To  resign,  to  give  up  with,  to  discontinue ;  E. 

to  (hravo  up* 

•*''  His  wife  cast  up  all  labouring,  he  having  five 
ploughs  under  labouring,  and  shortly  after  his  wife 
deceases."    Spalding,  iL  115. 

Sw.  kast-a  up,  Dan.  opkast^er,  to  throw  up. 
To  CAST  UP,  V.  n.]    Add ; 

The  clouds  are  said  to  cast  up,  or  to  be  casting  up, 
when  they  rise  from  the  horizon  so  as  to  threaten 
rain,  S.    V.  Upcasting. 
To  CAST  UP,  p.  n.  1.  To  occur,  to  come  in  one^s 

way  accidentally ;  pret.  coosi  ufy  S. 

'^  1^3  we  gat  some  orra  pennies  scarted  thegither^ 
and  could  buy  a  bargain  whan  it  coost  up/'  Saxon 
and  Gael,  i.  lOp. 

This  idiom  has  perhaps  been  borrowed  from  the 
practice  o£  casting  or  tossing  up  a  piece  of  coin,  when 
it  i^  meant  to  refer  any  thing  to  chance. 
2.  To  be  found,  to  appear,  although  presently  out 

of  the  way.    It  most  generaU^  denotes  an  acci- 
dental re-appearance,  or  the  discove^  of  a  thing 

when  it  is  not  immediately  sought  for,  S. 
CAST-BYE,  s.    What  is  thrown  a»de  as  un- 
serviceable, a  castaway.  South  of  S. 

*'  Wha  could  tak  interest  in  sic  a  cast^hye  as  I  am 
now  }"    Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  200. 
CAST  EWE,  Cast  yow,  the  same  with  Da  aucht 

Ewx,  q.  v.,  Roxb. 
CASTING  OF  THE  HEART,  a  mode  of  divi- 

nation  used  in  Orkney. 

'^  They  have  a  charm  also  whereby  they  try  if  per- 
sons be  in  a  decay  or  not,  and  if  they  will  die  there- 
of; which  they  call  Casting  of  ike  Heart,  Of  this  the 
Minister  of  Stronza  and  Edda  told  us,  he  had  a  very 
remarkable  passage,  in  a  process,  yet  standing  in  his 
Session  Records."  Brand's  Orkn.  p.  62. 
CASTING  HOIS,    "  Ane  pair  of  casting  hois,'' 
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Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1565,  V.  96.    Fr.  castaign^ 

chesnut-coloured  ? 

CASTINGS,  s.  pi  Old  clothes,  co^^lothes;  the 
perquisite  of  a  nurse  or  waiting-maid,  S.     ' 
Another  said,  O  gin  she  had  but  milk. 
Then  sud  she  gae  frae  head  to  foot  in  silk, 
With  castings  rare  and  a  gueed  nourice  fee. 
To  nurse  the  king  of  Elfin's  heir  Fizzee. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  6S. 
CAST-OUT,  s.    A  quarrel,  S. ;  synon.  Outcast. 
"  A  bonny  kippage  I  would  be  in  if  my  father  and 
you  had  ony  cast  out !"     Petticoat  Tales,  i.  26?. 

CASTELMAN,  s.     A  castellain,  the  constable 

of  a  castle. 

''  Giffane  burges  do  ane  fault  to  ony  castelman,  he 
sail  seik  law  of  him  within  burgh.  Leg,  Burg,  c.  49*" 
Balfour's  Pract.  p.  54. 

Lat.  casieUan-us,  custos  castri,  Du  Cange.    Skene 
renders  it  Castellane;  in  the  margent,  ''  Keipar  of 
the  Kingis  Castell." 
C  ASTOCK,  s.  Core  or  pith  of  colewort,  kclAdd; 

My  Celtic  friends,  however,  may  prefer  as  the  ori- 
gin GaeL  caiseog,  "  the  stem  of  a  weed,"  Shaw. 
*  CAT,  s.     Many  ridiculous  superstitions  have 

been  received  with  respect  to  this  animal. 

To  one  of  these  the  S.  rrov.  alludes.  ''  Cast  th€ 
cat  o'er  him :  It  is  believed  that  when  a  man  is  rav« 
ing  in  a  fever,  the  cat  cast  over  him  will  cure  him ; 
apply'd  to  them  whom  we  hear  telling  extravagant 
things,  as  they  were  raving."     Kelly,  p.  80,  81. 

Very  different  effects,  however,  are  ascribed  to  the 
accidental  transit  of  this  animal,  and  even  to  the  touch 
of  it.     V.  Catter. 

I  know  not  whence  it  comes,  whether  from  the 
seeming  sagacity  and  sage  appearance  of  this  crea- 
ture, especially  when  advanced  in  years,  or  from  its 
being  commonly  the  sole  companion  of  a  solitary  old 
woman,  that  it  has  been  generally  viewed  by  the  vul« 
gar  as  the  special  instrument  of  magical  operation. 
Hence  Ramsay  makes  Bauldy  indicate  his  suspicion 
not  only  of  Mause  herself,  but  even  of  her  cat. 

And  yonder's  Mause :  ay,  av,  she  kens  fou  weil. 
When  ane  like  me  comes  nnning  to  the  deil. 
She  and  her  cat  sit  becking  in  her  yard. 

Afterwards  he  says ; 

We're  a'  to  rant  in  Symie's  at  a  feast, 
O !  will  ye  come  like  hadrans  for  a  jest  ? 

GenOe  Shepherd. 

This  idea  of  the  power  of  a  witch  to  transform  her- 
self into  the  appearance  of  a  cat  has  been  very  gene- 
rally received.  Among  the  Northern  nations,  the  cat 
was  sacred  to  Frea,  who,  according  to  Rudbeck,  was 
the  same  with  Diana  and  also  wi^  the  Earth.  Her 
chariot  was  said  to  be  drawn  by  cats ;  which,  because 
of  their  gestation  being  only  two  months,  he  views  as 
a  symbol  of  the  fertility  of  the  earth  in  these  regions, 
because  it  returns  the  seed  tolthe  husbandman  in  the 
same  time.  Atlant  ii.  340,  522.  For  the  same  rea- 
son he  supposes  that  cats  were  the  victims  chiefly  sa- 
crificed to  the  Earth.    Ibid.  p.  542. 

It  is  well  known,  that  th^  cat  was  worshipped  by 
the  Egyptians.  From  its  name  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, this  contemptible  deity  was  by  the  Egyptians 
called  Adkfus.   Such  was  their  veneration  for  it,  that 
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they  more  flevtrely  punished  one  who  put  this  ani- 
mal to  deaths  than  him  who  killed  any  of  the  other 
sacred  quadrupeds.  The  reason  for  this  peculiar  ve* 
neration  was  their  persuasion  that  Isis^  their  Diana> 
for  avoiding  the  fury  of  the  giants^  had  been  conceal- 
ed under  tlie  likeness  of  a  cat.  They  represented  this 
deified  domestic  sometimes  in  its  natural  form^  and 
at  other  times  with  the  body  of  a  man  bearing  the 
head  of  a  cat     V.  Diet.  Trev.  vo.  Chat 

Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us^  that  if  a  cat  died^  it 
was  wrapped  in  fine  linen,  after  it  had  been  embalm- 
ed, and  the  due  honours  having  been  paid  to  its  me- 
mory by  bitter  lamentation,  the  precious  relique  was 
preserved  in  their  subterranean  cemeteries.  Lib.  i. 
p.  74.  During  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  who 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  therefore  required  that  all 
who  came  from  Italy  into  Egypt  should  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  a  Roman  having  acci- 
dentally killed  a  cat,  the  whole  multitude  assembled 
to  avenge  its  death,  and  all  the  power  of  the  king 
and  his  nobles  could  not  protect  the  unfortunate 
stranger  from  the  fatal  effects  of  their  wrath.  V. 
Montfauc.  Antiq.  T.  ii.  p.  318. 

As  the  sistrum  was  that  musical  instrument  which 
was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Diana,  it  is  some- 
times delineated  as  borne  hjAelurus  in  his  right  hand; 
at  other  times  it  bears  the  figure  of  a  cat.  This  was 
meant  as  a  symbol  of  the  moon.  Various  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  this  symbol ;  the 
employment  of  the  cat  being  rather  during  the  night 
than  by  day ;  the  enlargement  and  diminution  of  the 
pupil  of  her  eye,  bearing  some  analogy  to  the  waxing 
and  waning  of  the  moon,  &c.  &c.  Pierii  Hieroglyph. 
F.  354.     Rudb.  Atlant.  p.  522. 

From  the  intimate  connexion,  as  to  mythology, 
among  ancient  nations,  and  especially  from  the  near 
resemblance  of  many  of  the  fables  of  our  northern 
ancestors  to  those  of  the  Egyptians,  we  are  enabled 
to  discover  the  reason  of  the  general  idea  formerly 
mentioned,  that  witches  possess  a  power  of  trans- 
forming tlismselves  into  the  likeness  of  cats.  As  the 
Egyptian  Diana  did  so,  for  saving  herself  from  the 
giants ;  as  Diana  is  the  same  with  Proserpine  or  He- 
cate, in  relation  to  the  lower  regions ;  and  as  Hecate 
is  the  mother- witch,  the  Nic-Neven  of  our  country ; 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  she  has  taught  all  her 
daughters  this  most  necessary  art  of  securing  them- 
selves from  tlie  attacks  of  Prickers,  Witch-hunters, 
and  other  enemies,  not  less  dangerous  to  them  than 
the  giahts  ever  were  to  Diana. 

I  know  not,  if  it  may  be  viewed  as  any  remnant  of 
the  ancient  worship  of  cats,  that  such  regard  is  still 
paid  to  them  in  Turkey.  The  Fathers  of  Trevoux 
observe,  that,  in  certain  villages  in  that  empire, 
"  there  are  hoiASes  built  for  cats,  and  rented  for  their 
support,  with  pr<^er  attendants  and  domestics,  for 
managing  aful  serving  these  noble  ftnmUes*' 

There  is  one  prejudice  against  this  animal,  which 
is  still  very  common  in  our  country,  and  very  strong. 
It  is  reckoiied  highly  improper  to  leave  a  cat  alone 
with  an  infimt;  as  it  is  believed,  that  it  has  the  power 
of  taJUng^  away  the  life  of  the  child  by  sudung  out 
its  breath,  and  that  it  baa  a  strong  propensity  to  this 
employment.    Some  say  that  in  this  manner  it  sucks 
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the  blood  of  the  child.  For  this  reason  many  adiilti 
will  not  sleep  in  the  same  apartment  with  a  cat.  Whe-: 
ther  this  assertion  be  a  mere  fable,  allied  to  some  an- 
cient superstition,  or  has  any  physical  foundation,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  determine.  But  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising,  that  the  very  same  notion  has  taken  the 
firmest  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North.  Olaus  Magnus,  when  describing  the  animals 
of  these  nations  says :  Domesticae  feles  summd  xtm 
centur  d  cunabulis  puerorum,  imo  hominum  adulto- 
rum,  ne  ori  dormientium  anhelitumingerant:  quiaeo 
attractu  humidum  radicale  inficitur,  vel  consumitur, 
ne  vita  supersit.  ^'  They  are  at  the  greatest  pains  to 
ward  off  domestic  cats  from  the  cradles  of  children, 
and  even  from  the  couches  of  grown  men,  lest  they 
should  suck  in  the  breath  of  those  who  are  asleep  / 
because  by  their  inspiration,  the  radical  moisture  is 
injured,  or  destroyed,  at  the  expence  of  life  itself." 
Hist  De  Gent.  Septentr.  Lib.  xvii,  c.  Ip. 

The  cat,  it  is  also  believed,  by  her  motions  affords  un- 
questionable prognostics  of  an  approaching  tempest. 
It  had — been  noticed  the  night  before,  that  the  cat 
was  freaking  about,  and  climbing  the  rigging  with  a 
storm  in  her  tail, — a  sign  which  is  never  known  to 
fail."     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  62. 

This,  however,  cannot  properly  be  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  supersitions,  as  it  may  be  accounted  for 
in  the  same  manner,  with  the  previous  intimation  she 
gives  of  rain  by  washing  her  face.  This,  it  would 
seem,  might  be  attributed  to  die  influence  which  the 
atmosphere,  when  in  a  certain  state,  has  on  the  or- 
ganic frame  of  various  animals,  although  as  to  the 
particular  mode  of  affection  inexplicable  even  by 
those  who  bdast  the  superior  faculty  of  reason.  But 
it  would  be  just  as  rational  in  us  to  deny  that  the 
leech  is  an  accurate  natural  barometer,  as  to  deny  si- 
milar affections  in  other  animals,  because  we  caiinot 
discover  the  mode  in  which  the  impression  is  made. 

The  prognostication  as  to  bad  weather  does  not 
hold,  unless  the  cat  washes  over  her  ears*  Her  sitting 
with  her  back  to  the  fire  betokens  frosty  or.  chilly 
weather.     Teviotd. 

It  is  said  by  Plutarch,  that  this  animal  was  repre- 
sented with  a  human  face,  as  intimating  that  she  by 
instinct  understood  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
our  earth,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  weadier, 
whereas  these  were  known  to  man  in  consequence  of 
the  gift  of  reason  alone.     Pier,  ut  sup. 

The  ingenious  writer  formerly  quoted  mentions 
another  vulgar  notion,  entertained  as  to  the  mode  of 
domesticating  a  cat.  The  connexion  is  certainly  very 
ludicrous,  as  it  respects  one  of  the  rites  observed  at 
the  coronation. 

'^  But — do  ye  ken  the  freet  of  yon  doing  wi'  the 
oil  on  the  palms  of  the  hand  }  If  s  my  opinion,  that 
it's  an  ancient  charm  to  keep  the  new  king  in  the 
kingdom;  for  there's  no- surer  way  to  make  a  cai  stay 
at  hame,  than  to  creesh  her  paws  in  like  manner." 
The  Steam-Boat,  p.  236. 
CAT,  8.     A  small  bit  of  rag,  rolled  up  and  put 

between  the  handle  of  a  pot  and  the  hook  which 

suspends  it  over  the  fire,  to  raise  it  a  little,  Roxb. 
CAT,  s.   A  handful  of  straw,  with  or  without  com 

upon  it,  or  of  reaped  grain,  laid  on  the  ground, 

without  being  put  into  «  sheaf,  Boxb.yI>umfir.' 
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A  rosper  haTingcut  down  as  much  com  as  can  be 
held  in  the  hand,  when  this  is  not  near  the  band,  this 
handful  is  laid  down  till  one  or  more  be  added  to  it 
What  is  thus  laid  down  is  called  a  cat. 

Perhaps  the  most  natural  origin  is  the  old  Belg. 
word  katt-en  to  throw,  the  handful  of  com  being  cast 
on  the  ground ;  whence  kat  a  small  anchor.  To  this 
root  Wachter  traces  Cateia,  a  missile  weapon  used 
by  the  ancient  Germans. 

CAT,  s.     The  name  given  to  a  bit  of  wood,  a 
horn,  &c.  or  any  thing,  used  in  place  of  a  ball 
in  certain  games.     V.  Horkie-holes. 
It  seems  to  signify  the  object  that  is  struck.     V. 
Cachbpole. 
CAT  and  CLAY.]     Add ; 

**  That  any  damage  her  house  suffered,  was  ex  vi- 
iio  intrinseco  ipnus  aedificii ;  for  it  being  near  the  Cow« 
gate  old  loch,  they  had  not  taken  the  foundation  of 
her  gavel  below  the  bottom  of  the  slimy  channel  of 
the  loch,  and  had  only  built  the  lower  story  qf  it  of 
mud,  or  cat  and  clay"     Fountainhall,  i.  379* 

''  The  houses — were  so  slightly  built  with  cat  and 
clay,  that  they  would  continue  little  longer  than  the 
space  of  the  tack."     Ibid.  p.  380. 

''  Saw  ye  ever  sic  a  supper  served  up — a  claurt  o' 
caul  comfortless  purtatoes  whilk  cling  to  ane's  ribs 
like  as  muckle  cat-and-clay  ?"  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov. 
1820,  p.  154. 

Dele  from  the  word  clay,  I.  14, — to  Kilian  ;  and 
insert ; 

That  the  latter  is  the  just  opinion,  appears  from 
the  sense  of  Cat  given  above. 
To  Cat  a  Chimney^  to  inclose  a  vent  by  the  pro- 
cess called  Cat  and  Clay^  Teviotd. 
C ATBAND,  s.    1.  A  bar  of  iron  for  securing  a 

door,  S.]     Add; 
2.  A  chain  drawn  across  a  street,  for  defence  in 
time  of  war. 

In  this  sense,  at  least,  Spalding  undoubtedly  uses 
the  term. 

-^^'  Upon  the  17th  of  January  they  began  to  watch 
their  town,  and  nightly  had  S6  men  in  arms  for  that 
effect ;  they  made  up  their  caibands  through  the  haill 
streets."     Troubles,  i.  102. 

'^  The  town  of  Aberdeen — ^began  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  their  own  defence ; — and  to  that  effect  be- 
gan to  have  their  cat-hands  in  readiness,  their  cannon 
clear,"  &c.     Ibid.  i.  109- 

— ''He  had  his  entrance  peaceably;  the  ports  made 
open,  and  the  ca/-6anifcasten  loose."  Ibid.  ii.  1599 160. 
CAT-BEDS,  s.  pi  The  name  of  a  game  played 
by  young  people,  Perths. 
In  this  game,  one,  unobserved  by  all  the  rest,  cuts 
with  a  knife  the  turf  in  very  unequal  angles.  These 
are  all  covered,  and  each  player  puts  his  hand 
on  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  smallest,  as  every 
one  has  to  cut  on  the  whole  surface  of  his  division. 
The  rate  of  cutting  is  regulated  by  a  throw  of  the 
knife,  and  the  person  who  throws  is  obliged  to  cut 
as  deep  as  the  knife  goes.  He  who  is  last  in  getting 
kis  bed  cut  up,  is  bound  to  carrythe  whole  of  the  cibct^, 
crawling  on  his  hands  and  feet,  to  a  certain  distance 
measured  by  the  one  next  to  him,  who  throws  the  knife 
through  his  legs.    If  the  bearer  of  the  clods  let  any 
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of  them  fall,  the  rest  have  a  right  to  pelt  him  with 
them.  They  frequently  lay  them  very  loosely  on,  that 
they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  pelting  ;  Perths. 
CATCH-THE-LANG-TENS,  s.     The  name 

of  a  game  at  cards ;  Catch-honourSy  Ayrs. 
CATCHIE,a4;.  «  Merry, jocund;^  61  Aberd. 
— ^  Nae  doubt  he  itchin'  langs 
To  crack  wi'  San',  and  hear  his  catchie  glees. 

Tarras's  Poeins,  p.  2'. 
Perhaps  merely  as  denoting  what  engages  or  catchtM 
the  eye,  ear,  &c.;  more  probably,  however,  allied  to 
Su.G.  kaete,  IsL  kaeti,  laetitia,  kat^r  laetus,  kiaete  ex- 
hilaror. 

CATCHIE,  Catch-hammer,  s.     One  of  the 
smallest  hammers  used  by  stone  masons,  for  pin- 
ning walls,  &c.,  Roxb. 
Teut.  kaetse,  ictus,  percussio. 
CATCLUKE,  s.     Trefoil,  an  herb,  S.]     Add 
to  etymon ; 

In  Sw.,  however,  the  name  of  the  plant  is  katt-klor, 
].  e.  cat's  claws. 

To  C  ATE,  V.  a.    To  desire  the  male,  &c.]  Add ; 
The  catt  which  crossed  your  cushion  in  the  church 
Is  dead,  and  left  her  kitlins  in  the  lurch. 
A  strange  unluckie  fate  to  us  befell. 
Which  sent  her  thus  a  caleing  into  helL 

Elegy  an  Lady  Stair,  Iaiw's  Memorialls,  p.  228. 
This  is  understood  to  be  the  archetype  of  Lady 
Ashton,  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 
•  CATEGORY,  *.    Used  to  denote  a  list,  or  a 
class  of  persons  accused. 

*'  Thir  noblemen  and  others  should  get  no  pardon, 
whether  forfaulted  or  not, — ^by  and  attour  princes 
and  noblemen  in  England  set  down  in  the  same  ca- 
tegory"     Spalding,  ii.  261. 

To  CATER,  V.  n.     A  term  applied  to  a  female 
cat,  in  the  same  sense  with  Cote ;  as,  '^  The 
oafs  catering  pron.  q.  caiterin^  Fife. 
Isl.  katur,  kater,  laetus,  salax.     V.  Gate. 
CATERANES,*.jpi.  Bandsof  robbers,  &c.]j£W; 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  term,  which  occurs 
in  the  Cartular.  Vet.  Glasg.,  in  a  charter  of  Maldo- 
win  Earl  of  Levenax  QLennox^,  A.  1226,  in  which 
he  makes  this  concession  in  favour  of  the  clergy  of 
Levenax  (Clericis  de Levenax);  ''Corrediumadopus 
servientium,  suorum  qui  Ketkres  nuncupantur,  non 
exiget  nee  exigi  permittet  a  Clericis  merooratis." 

I  observe  that  Harris,  as  well  as  Dr.  Macpherson, 
views  the  term  Kern  as  originally  the  same  with  our 
Katerane, 

"  The  true  name,"  he  says,  *'  is  Keaikem,  which 
signifies  a  troop  or  company  of  Kealkemack,  or  sol- 
diers. The  word  is  generidly  taken  in  a  contemp- 
tuous sense,  from  the  cruelty  and  oppression  used 
by  this  body  of  the  Irish  army— on  friends  as  well 
as  enemies ;  but  in  the  original  signification  it  has 
a  military  and  honourable  sound."  He  adds  a  whim- 
sical etymon  of  the  term,  given  by  Cormac  Mac- 
Culinan,  King  and  Bishop  of  Cashel,  who  is  said  to 
have  written,  in  the  1 0th  century,  an  Irish  Glossary. 
He  expL  it  q.  "  Kilk-orn  ;  Kith,  i.  e.  Rath,  a  battle. 
Om,  r.  e.  Orguin,  Or,  i.  e.  to  bum,  guin,  i.  e.  to  slay. 
From  all  these  put  together,  Keathem  signifies  &ttn»- 
ing  and  slaying  in  battle,  and  is  in  its  primitive  sig- 
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nification  no  more  than  a  band  of  soldiers,  like  the 
Roman  cohort."     Harris's  Ware,  i.  l6l,  N. 
CAT-GUT,  s.  Thread  fucus,  or  Sea  Laces,  Fu- 
cus  filum,  Linn.,  Bay  of  Scalpa,  Orkn.  NeilPs 
Tour,  p.  191. 
CATHEAD  BAND,  the  name  given  by  miners 

to  a  coarse  iron  stone,  Lanarks. 
"  Doggar,  orCatkeadband,"  Ure's  Rutherglen^p.290. 
Can  tiiis  have  a  reference  to  S.  Catband,  as  binding 
the  different  strata  together? 
CAT-HEATHER,  s.   A  finer  species  of  heath, 
low  and  slender,  growing  more  m  separate  up- 
right stalks  than  the  common  heath,  and  flower- 
ing only  at  the  top,  Aberd. 
CAT-HOLE,,  s.    1.  The  name  given  to  the  loop- 
holes or  narrow  openings  in  the  walls  of  a  bam,  S. 
"  He  has  left  the  key  in  the  cat  hole  ;"  S.  Prov. — 
"  to  signify  that  a  man  has  rmi  away  from  his  credi- 
tors."    Kelly,  p.  145. 

Then  up  spake  Cauld  wi'  chilly  breeze. 
Wild  whizzing  through  the  cat-hole, 
An'  said  that  he  could  smite  wi'  ease 
The  dighters  in  thro'  that  fiole. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  70. 
—Thro'  a  cat-hole  in  the  wa' 
He  saw  them  seated  on  the  hay.     76. 1 8 1 1,  p.  25. 
2.  A  sort  of  niche  in  the  wall  of  a  barn,  in  which 
keys  and  other  necessaries  are  deposited  in  the 
inside,  where  it  is  not  perforated,  S. 
CAT-HUD,  s.    The  name  given  to  a  large  stone, 
which  serves  as. a  back  to  a  fire  on  the  hearth, 
in  the  house  of  a  cottager,  Dumfr. 
"  The  fire,  a  good  space  removed  from  the  end 
wall,  was  placed  against  a  large  whinstone,  called  the 
cat-hud.     Behind  this  was  a  bench  stretching  along 
the  gabel,  which  on  trysting  nights,  was  occupied 
by  the  children."     Rem.  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  259. 
Su.G.  kaette  denotes  a  small  cell  or  apartment  se- 
parated in  whatever  way  from  another  place,  which 
corresponds  to  the  form  of  the  country  fireside ;  also 
a  bed ;  a  penn.    Isl.  kaeta  is  rendered.  Locus  angus- 
tus  saxis  circumseptus,  G.  Andr.  p.  143.    Keta,  kota, 
particula  domus  secreta,  vel  angulus,  Haldorson. 
Hud  might  seem  allied  to  Teut.  huyd-en,  conservare ; 
as  the  stone  is  meant  to  guard  this  inclosure  from  the 
effects  of  the  fire. 

C  AT  YOGLE,  jr.     A  species  of  owl,  Shetl. 

*'  Strix  Bubo,  (Linn,  syst.)  Kaiyogle,  Great  homed 
Owl."     Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  230.     V.  Katogle. 

CAT  r  THE  HOLE,  the  designation  pven  to 

a  game,  well  known  in  Fife^  and  perhaps  in 

other  counties. 

"  Tine  Cat,  tine  Game.  An  allusion  to  a  play  call- 
ed Cat  i*  the  Hole,  and  the  English  Klt-Cat  Spoken 
when  men  at  law  have  lost  their  principal  evidence." 
Kelly's  Sc.  Prov.  p.  325. 

If  seven  boys  are  to  play,  six  holes  are  made  at 
certain  distances.  Each  of  the  six  stands  at  a  hole, 
with  a  short  stick  in  his  hand ;  the  seventh  stands  at 
a  certain  distance,  holding  a  ball.  When  he  gives 
the  word,  or  makes  the  sign  agreed  upon,  all  the  six 
must  change  holes,  each  running  to  his  neighbour's 
bole,  and  patting  his  stick  in  the  hole  which  he  has 
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newly  seized.  In  making  this  change,  the  boy  who 
has  the  ball  tries  to  put  it  into  an  empty  hole.  If 
he  succeeds  in  this,  the  boy  who  had  not  his  stick 
(for  the  stick  is  the  Cat)  in  the  hole  to  which  he  had 
run,  is  put  out,  and  must  take  the  ball.  There  is 
often  a  very  keen  contest,  whether  the  one  shall  get 
his  stick,  or  the  other  the  ball,  or  cat,  first  put  into 
the  hole.  When  the  cai  is  tn  the  hole,  it  is  against 
the  laws  of  the  game  to  put  the  ball  into  it. 
C  A"*-THRO  W,  8.    A  great  disturbance,  a  broil, 

a  tumult.    V.  under  Call,  Ca\  v. 
To  CATLILL,  v.  a.     To  thrust  the  finger  for- 
cibly  under  the  ear ;  a  barbarous  mode  of  chas- 
tising, Dumfr. ;  synon.  with  GuU. 
Catlills,  8,  pL     To  gie  one  his  catlilk,  to  pu- 
'  nish  him  in  this  way,  ibid. 

Belg.  lellen  denotes  the  gills  of  a  fowl,  from  Id, 
lelle,  die  lap  of  the  ear.  Whether  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  torture  cats  in  this  manner,  is  a  problem 
which  I  cannot  resolve. 

CAT-LOUP,  8.  LA  very  short  distance  as  to 
space,  S.  q.  as  far  as  a  ccU  may  leap, 
"  That  sang-singing  haspin  o'  a  callant — and  that 
-^-light-headed  widow- woman,  Keturah,  will  win  the 
kirn ; — ^they  are  foremost  by  a  lang  cat  hup  at  least." 
Black w.  Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  402. 

^'  Or  it  was  lang  he  saw  a  white  thing  an'  a  black 
thing  comin'  up  the  Houm  close  thegither;  they  cam 
by  within  three  catloups  o'  him."  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck,  i.  13. 

S.  A  moment ;  as,  **  Fse  be  wi'  ye  in  a  caHoup^ 
i.  e.  instantly,  "  I  will  l>e  with  you  as  quickly 
as  a  cat  can  leap,^  S.     V.  Loup. 
C ATOUR,  8.     A  caterer.]     Jdd ; 

O.  E.  *'  catour  of  a  gentylman's  house,  C^r.]  des- 
pensier;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  23. 
To  C  ATRIBAT,  v.  n.    To  contend,  to  quarrel, 
Roxb. 

The  last  part  of  the  word  might  seem  allied  to  Fr. 
ribauld-er,  ribaud-er,  to  play  the  ruffian. 
CATRICK,  8.     A  supposed  disease.]     Add; 

It  is  also  believed  in  Angus,  that,  if  a  cat  that  has 
crossed  a  dead  body  afterwards  walk  over  the  roof 
of  a  house,  the  head  of  that  house  will  die  within  the 
year.     V.  Catter. 

CATRIDGE,  Catrous.    Expl.  «  a  diminutive 
person  fond  of  women  ;^  Strathmore. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  the,  same  ori- 
gin with  Caige,  Caidgy,  Kid,  Kiddy,  Cote,  q.  v.  This 
term,  though  given  as  a  s,,  from  its  form  seems  rather 
an  adj,  and  is,  I  suspect,  used  as  such.    It  seems  to 
have  been  originally  catrttch,  from  Su.G.  haate,  las- 
civus,  and  rik  dives;  q.  abundant  in  wantonness. 
V.  Manritch.     Isidore  derives  the  name  of  the  cat 
from  catt-are  to  see ;  Wachter  from  Fr.  ^uet  watch- 
ing.    Perhaps  it  is  rather  expressive  of  its  wanton- 
ness, especially  because  of  the  noise  it  makes. 
CAT'S  CARRIAGE,  the  same  play  that  is  other- 
wise called  the  King's  Cushion,  q.  v.  Loth. 
CAT'S-CRADLE,  8.   A  plaything  for  children^ 
made  of  packthread  on  the  fingers  of  one  per- 
son, and  transferred  from  them  to  those  ot  an* 
other,  S. 
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CAT&HAIB,  s.    I.  The  down  that  ooven  un^ 

fledged  birds,  Fife ;  synon.  PaddockJuAr. 
2.  The  down  on  the  face  of  boys,  before  the  beard 

grows,  S. 
8.  Applied  also  to  the  thin  hair  that  often  grows 

on  tne  bodies  of  persons  in  bad  health,  S. 
CAT'S-LUG,  3.     The  name  given  to  the  Auri- 

cula  ursi,  Linn.,  Roxb. 

Thas  denominated  for  the  same  reason  for  which 
it  has  the  name  of  Bears-ear  in  £.^  and  of  Musoeron, 
or  Mause^ars,  in  Sw. ;  i&om  a  supposed  resemWance 
^  the  ears  of  these  animals.   V.  Linn.  Flor.  N.  607* 
CATSILLEB,  s.    The  mica  of  mineralogists.] 

Add; 

Teut.  kattenx'silverj  amiaiitas^  mica^  vulg6  argen- 
tum  felium ;  KiUan. 
CATS-STAIRS,  s.     A  plaything  for  children 

made  of  thread,  small  cord,  or  tape,  which  is  so 

disposed  by  the  hands  as  to  fall  aown  like  steps 

of  a  stair,  I)umfr.,  Gall. 
CATS-TAILS,  s.  pi     Hares-Tail-Rush,  Erio- 

phorum  vaginatum,  Linn.  Meams. ;  also  called 

Canna-down^  Cat-Tails,  Galloway. 
The  cai-taUs  whiten  through  the  verdant  bog : 
All  vivifying  Nature  does  her  work. 

Davidson's  Poems,  p.  10. 

The  reason  of  the  S.  and  of  the  £.  name  is  evi<» 
dently  the  sajne^  although  borrowed  from  different 
animals*  In  some  parts  of  Sweden^  it  is  denominated 
HareuU,  i.  e.  the  wool  of  the  hare;  and  the  E.  poly* 
stachion,  haredun,  of  the  down  of  the  hare,  in  Dale- 
carlia.     V.  Linn.  Flor.  Suec.  p.  17 »  No.  49.  50. 

CATSTANE,  s.  One  of  the  upright  stones 
which  supports  a  grate,  there  being  one  on  each 
side,  Roxb.  Since  the  introduction  of  Carron 
grates,  these  stones  are  found  in  kitchens  only. 
V.  Bab^stane. 

The  term  is  said  to  originate  from  this  being  the 
favourite  seat  of  the  oat.   C.  B.  canfd,  however^  sig* 
nifies  ^'  what  is  raised  up  around,  or  what  surround- 
4thy"  Owen* 
Catstaks-head,  «.     The  flat  top  of  the  C(U- 

staney  ibid. 
CATSTEPS,  s.  pi  Theprojections  of  the  stones 
in  the  slanting  part  of  a  gaole,  Roxb.    Corbie- 
sUpSy  synon. 
CATTEN-GLOVEB,  Cat-in-cloveb,  ^.   The 

Lotus,  South  of  S. 
.  It  is  singular  that  this  name  should  so  nearly  re- 
semble that  of  the  Lotus  corniculata  in  one  province 
of  Sweden.  Bahusiis  Katt-kbr;  Linn.  Flor.  Suec. 
p.  2G2 ;  i.  e  cat's  claws.  Clover,  forming  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  name,  may  be  a  corr.  of  klor.  I 
view  Catten-clover  as  the  proper  orthography ; '  hat- 
ten  being  merely  the  Teut.  pi.  of  katte  f^.   V.  Ckt- 

8ILLBR. 

CATTER,  Catebb,  *.  1.  Catarrh.]  Insert; 
%,  A  disease  to  which  the  roots  of  the  fingers  are 

subject,  sud  to  be  caused  by  handling  cats  tco 

frequently.  Border. 

Aft^  diese  words,.  The  ingenious  editor  of  the 
CompL— to— weaale."    Add  £ 
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He  refers  to  Sir  John  RouU's  Cursing,  as  afford* 
ing  a  proof  of  the  ancient  use  of  the  tenn. 
The  mowUs^  and  the  sleep  the  mair. 
The  kanker  and  the  kattair; 
Mott  fall  upon  their  cankerd  corses. 

Gl.  Compl.  Ta  Emoroyades. 
It  may  be  q.  cat^arr,  the  scar  caused  by  handling 
cats ;  Su.G.  aerr,  IsL  aer,  cicatrix. 

As  in  Angus  it  has  been  supposed^  that  a  cat,  if 
it  has  passed  over  a  corpse^  has  the  power  of  caus- 
ing blindness  to  the  person  whom  it  first  leaps  over 
afterwards,  there  is  a  reference  to  this,  or  some  si* 
milar  superstition  in  the  following  lines  by  Train. 
The  chest  unlock'd,  to  ward  the  power 
Of  speUs  in  Munso's  evil  hour; 
—And  Gib,  by  whom  his  master  well 
Each  change  of  weather  could  foretel. 
Imprisoned  is,  lest  any  thing 
Should  make  him  o'er  his  master  spring. 
Strains  of  the  Mountain  Muse,  p.  W. 
The  supposed  danger  arising  from  being  over- 
leaped by  a  cat,  in  such  circumstances,  has  been 
traced  to  a  laudable  design  to  guard  the  bodies  of 
the  dead. 

*'  If  a  cat  was  permitted  to  leap  over  a  corpse,  it 
portended  misfortune.  The  meaning  of  this  was,  to 
prevent  that  carnivorous  animal  from  coming  near 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  lest,  when  the  watchers  were 
asleep,  it  should  endeavour  to  prey  upon  it."  Stat. 
Ace.  x?:i.  147,  N. 

CATTERBATCH,  s.  A  broil,  a  quarrel,  Fife. 
Teut.  katersL  he-ca^  and  boetse  rendered  cavillatio, 
q.  "  a  cat's  quarrel." 

To  CAtTERBATTER,  v.  9.     To  wrangle; 
at  times  implying  the  idea  of  good  humour, 
Tweedd. ;  evidently  from  the  same  origin  with 
the  preceding. 
C A  V ABURD,  s.    A  thick  fall  of  snow,  Shetl. 

In  Isl.  kqfalid  has  the  same  meaning,  ningor  den* 
BUS,— Haldorson ;  from  ifcvi/*8ubmersio,  item  profuni* 
dum ;  KqfiB  expl.  ningor  tenuis. 

Perhaps  cava^iirc^  is  compounded  of  ibfand  a  brant, 
foris,  abroad,  Dan.  bort,  q.  ^*  snow  lying  deep  abroad,^ 
or  *'  without." 

To  CAVE,  Keve.     8.  To  toss.]    Add ; 
^-  as  signifying  to  throw  up  the  head.   It  is  applied 
to  the  action  of  an  ox  or  cow. 

"  To  keeve  a  cart,  Cheshire,  to  overthrow  it,"  is 
most  probably  a  cognate  phrase. 
To  CAvfi  over,  v.  ».  To  fall  over  suddenly,  S. 
— "  Sitting  down  [[on]  a  bedside,  he  caves  back 
over  so  that  his  feet  stack  out  stiff  and  dead."  MelU 
vill's  MS.  p.  32. 

"  But  the  hot  rowing  &  the  stoup  with*  the  stark 
ale  hard  beside  him  made  hijn  at  once  to  Qave  over 
asleep."     Ibid.  p.  115. 

To  CAVE,  vla^  To  separate  grain  from  the  brok- 

en  straw.!     Add ; 

Perhaps  this  V;  both  as  signifying  to  toss,  and  to 
separate  grain  from  the  straw,  may  be  viewed  as  the 
same  with  Isl*  kaf-a  volutare ;  kqfa  %  heyi,  foenum 
volutare,  to  toss  or  cave  hay.  It  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  O.  £.  "  I  caue  come ;  Je* 
scouz  le  grain."     Palsgr.  B.  iii.-  F.  183,  b* 
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CAVE,  *.  A  deficiency  in  understandinj::,  Abcrd. 
Isl.  hef'ia  ftupprimere,  and  kaef  interclusio  ani- 

mae,  might  seem  allied.    But  they  properly  denote 

bodily  suffering.     Teut.  ket^e  stultus^  insanu^. 

CAVE'E,  s.-  A  state  of  commotion,  or  perturba- 
tion of  mind,  Aberd. ;  perhaps  q.  Fr.  cos  vif^ 
a  matter  that  gives  or  requires  activity ;  like 
S.  Favie. 

CAVEL,  CAUIL,  &c.    2.  A  lot,  S.]     Add; 
"  To  deliuer  Rim  thre  thairof  [T)lak  bonattis]]  be 

ane  catvili:'     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1535,  V.  15,  p.  7^5. 
"  Happy  man,  happy  kevel"  S.  Prov. ;  "  jocosely 

spoken  when  people  are  drawing  lots,  or  when  it  hp 

fallen  out  well  with  us,  or  our  friend."  Kelly,  p.  1 51). 

5.  A  division  or  share.]     Add ; 

In  this  sense  it  is  particularly  applied  to  "  the  part 
of  a  field  which  falls  to  one  on  a  division  by  lots." 
Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 
After  first  quotation,  Add ; 

"  The  half  tend  siluer  of  bayth  the  camiUis  of  the 
furdis."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 
>  — '*  They  got  about  40  chalders  of  victual  and  sil« 
ver  rent  out  of  the  bishop's  kavil,  consisting  of  three 
cobles  on  the  water  of  Don,  and  other  rents  out  of 
the  samen  water,  to  help  to  make  up  this  furnishing." 
Spalding,  i.  230,  231. 
After  Burrow  Lawes,  Insert ; 

I  observe,  that  this  very  passage,  and  a  parallel 
one  from  Stat.  Gild.  c.  20,  have  been  quoted,  in 
proof  that  both  kevU  and  loi  '^  originally  meant  only 
a  portion,  or  share,  of  any  thing,"  Minstrelsy,  ii.  90. 
This,  however,  as  has  been  seen,  is  only  a  secondary 
and  metaph.  sense^  It  is  added,  **  In  both  these  laws, 
ktrndi  cavil  signify  a  share  in  trade."  These  terms, 
indeed,  may  be  thus  expl.,  in  a  loose  or  general  sense. 
But,  in  their  strict  and  appropriate  signification,  as 
here  used,  they  refer  to  what  seems  to  liave  been  a 
very  ancient  custom  at  fairs  in  S.,  a  custom  which 
still  prevails,  in  the  North  at.  least.  As  multitudes  of 
chapnen  have  been  accustomed  to  repair  to  these  fairs, 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  erect  stalls, 
or  temporary  booths,  in  the  street,  or  wherever  the 
fair  was  held,  for  exposing  their  goods  to  sale ;  in 
order  to  prevent  the  broils,  and  even  bloodshed, 
which  oflen  resulted  from  their  struggles  to  obtain 
the  best  situations,  it  was  reckoned  necessary  that  all, 
who  meant  to  erect  stalls,  should  give  in  their  names, 
and  cast  cavils,  or  draw  cuts,  as  to  the  place  that  each 
was  to  occupy. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  passage  from  the  Bur- 
row Lawes  refers  to  this  very  circumstance ;  as  it 
regards ^fr#  and  staUangers,  The  other,  (Gild.  c. 
20)  must  be  understood  in  the  same  sense.  ''  Na 
man  sail  buy — or  sell, — hot  he  quha  is  ane  brother 
of  our  Gild.  Except  he  be  ane  stranger  merchand, 
\\.  e.  one  who  means  to  erect  a  stall^, — quha  sail  not 
haue  lott,  nor  cavell,  with  any  of  our  brother."  The 
meaning  obviously  is,  that  strangers,  who  came  to  a 
fair,  should  not  be  allowed  to  cast  lots  in  common 
with  the  gild'brether.  The  latter  were  to  have  the 
preference ;  and  after  they  had  cast  lots  for  their 
places,  strangers  might  do  it,  among  themselves,  for 
those  that  were  unoccupied. 

6.  Used  to  denote  a  ridge  of  growing  corn,  espe- 
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cially  where  the  q^stom  of  run-i-ig  is  retained. 
It  is  common  to  say,  "  there'^s  a  guid  cavel  of 
com,"^  Perths.     V.  Kile,  a  chance. 
This  phraseology  might  take  its  rise  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  such  land  being  originally  divided  by 
lot;  q.  a  lot  or  portion  of  land  covered  with  grain. 
Kavelino  axd  deling,  casting  lots  and  dividing 
the  property  according  as  the  lot  fall%  dmding 
by  lot. 

"  That  the  said  Dauid  Malevile  sail  brouke  and 
joysdWie  tane  half  of  the  saide  landis,  ef^ir  the  forme 
of  the  first  kaveling  and  deling  made  betuix  him  St 
the  said  Thomas  quhen  the  said  Dauid  enterit  to  his 
tak."    Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1480,  p.  6}, 

Teut.  kavelingke,  sortitio,  sortitus,  us.  Kilian.  'This 
word  does  not  seem  to  have  been  incorporated  into 
L.  B.,  unless  we  view  cavelicium  as  a  derivative,  O.  Fr. 
caveliche.  But,  from  the  connexion,  it  seems  rather 
to  have  denoted  some  sort  of  tax.  Omnes  tenentur 
respondere  ad  conventum  in  censibus,  in  caveUctis, 
et  in  aliis  reditibus.  Vet.  Chart  ap.  Du  Cange,  vo. 
Capitale  5.  col.  251.  Perhaps  it  dignified  a  poll-tax, 
as,  in  barbarous  language,  Fr.  cavesche  is  the  head. 
V.  Cotgr.  The  learned  Du  Cange,  indeed,  was  so 
much  a  stranger  to  our  term  Cavil,  as  occurring  in 
Stat.  Gild.,  that  he  says  It  seems  to  be  the  same  with 
Cavelicium,  which  he  expl..  Census  capitis,  aut  allud 
tributi  genus. 

CAVEL,  Cavill,  s,     A  low  fellow. 
Ane  caveU  quhilk  was  never  at  the  schule 
Will  rin  to  Rome,  and  keip  ane  bischopis  mule: 
And  syne  cum  hame  with  mony  colorit  crack. 
With  ane  burdin  of  benefices  on  his  back. 

Chalmer's  Lyndsay,  if.  60. 
Mr.  Chalmers  views  it  as  used  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  from  Christ's  Kirk, 

The  Kenyie  cleikit  to  a  caveL 
But  this  supposes  the  introduction  of  ti  third  com- 
batant, in  opposition  to  the  narrative  contained  in  the 
stanza.  He  views  the  term  as  '*  probably  borrowed 
from  capel  or  caphd,  signifying  a  sorry  horse;  from 
the  Gael,  capul,  O.  Fr:  cavaL"  It  seems  more  na- 
tural, and  fully  as  agreeable  to  analogy,  to  view  it  as 
merely  a  metaph.  use  of  the  term  already  explained 
as  in  its  primary  sense  signifying  '^  a  pole,  a  long 
staff."  To  this  day  the  vulgar  call  a  tall  raw-boned 
fallow  a  lang  rung;  a  stiff* old  man  an  auld  stock.  An 
old  woman  is  contemptuously  denominated  an  amid 
runt, 

CAVER,  Kaveb,  s,  [pron.  like  E.  brave,'\  A  gen- 
tle breeze,  a  term  used  on  the  western  coast  of 
S. ;  probably  from  the  v,  Cave^  to  drive,  q.  one 
which  drives  a  vessel  forward  in  its  oourse^  or 
perhaps  as  including  the  idea  of  tossmg;  sy- 
non.  Sawr, 
CAVIE,  9,     1.  A  hencoop,  S.]    Add; 
Croose  as  a  cock  in  his  ain  cavie, 
Wha  shou'd  be  there  bat  Hinny  Davy? 

Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  S6,- 
2.  In  former  times  the  lower  part  of  the  aumrie^ 
or  meat-press,  was  thus  denominated.  This  ofr 
ten  stood  at  a  little  distance  frcmi  the  wall,  and 
was  the  place  where  courtship  was  carried  oo. 
Hence  the  phrase  cavie  keekbo-ing, . 
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— ''  There  wad  be  as  muckle  cavie  keek-ho^in,  an' 
pauntree  sroivkin^  as  wad  gar  the  dawpetest  dow  in 
V  the  Saut  Market  o'  Glasco  cour  her  face  wi'  her 
temming  apron."  Ed.  Mag.  April  1821,  p.  S51. 
To  Cavie,  V,  n.  1.  To  rear,  or  prance,  as  a  horse^ 
Aberd.,  Meams. 

Auld  Hornie  cavie'i  back  and  fore> 
And  flapt  his  sooty  wings. 

Anderson's  Poems,  p.  126. 
2.  To  toss  the  head,  or  to  walk  with  an  airy  and 
affected  step,  ibid. 
A  diminutive  from  Cave,  Keve,  v. 
CAVIN,  s.     A  convent;  pron.  like  E.  cave. 

That  this  was  anciently  in  use,  appears  from  the 
name  still  given  to  a  burial-place  in  Aberbrothick, 
.  the  cavm-kirkyard,  i.  e.  the  churchyard  of  the  con«* 
vent;  pron.  q.  Caivin,  % 

O.  £.  coueni;  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  26. 
C  Ay  INGS,  8.  pi.    The  short  broken  straw  from 
which  the  grain  has  been  separated  by  means  of 
the  barn-rake.  Loth.   V.  Cave,  v. 
CAULD,  s.     Dam-head.]     Add ; 
This  is  also  written  caul. 

"  That  the  defenders  have  right  to  fish  from  the 
head  of  the  Black  Pool,  down  to  \hecaul  or  dam-dike 
of  Milnbie,  from  sunset  to  midnight  on  Saturday, 
and  on  Monday  morning  before  sun-rise."  Law  Case, 
A.  1818. 

''  On.the  plan,  is  the  situation  of  the  great  sluice 
at  the  dam  or  caul  on  the  river  Ewes.''  Ess.  Highl. 
Soc.  iii.  Liii* 

To  Caul,  or  Cauld,  v.  a.  To  cavJ  the  bank  of  a 
river,  is  to  lay  a  bed  of  loose  stones  from  the 
channel  of  the  river  backwards,  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  for  defending  the  land  against  the 
inroads  of  the  water,  S.  A. 
CAULKER,  s.  The  hinder  part  of  a  horse-shoe 

sharpened,  &c.     V.  Cawk£R. 
To  CAUM,  V,  a.  To  whiten' with  Camstoney  q.  v. 

S.     V.  Camstone. 
CAUSEY,^.  Tokeepthecrafamqfikecatisey.'\Add; 
This  old  phrase  receives  illustration  from  a  passage 
in  Gordon's  Hist,  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland;  where 
he  assigns  as  the  reason  of  Alexander  Gnn,  (bastard 
son  of  the  chieftain  of  the  Clangun),  being  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  that  Gun,  being 
in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  and  walking 
before  his  master  one  day  in  Aberdeen,  *'  wold  not 
give  the  £arle  of  Morray  any  pairt  of  the  way,  hot 
forced  him  and  his  company  to  leive  the  same;"  for 
which  contempt  and  disgrace,  it  is  subjoined,  '^  he 
still  hated  the  said  Alexander  afterwards :  it  being  a 
custom e  among  the  Scots  (more  than  any  other  na- 
tion) to  contend  for  the  hight  of  the  street;  and  among 
the  EngliA  for  the  wall."     P.  144,  145. 
2.   7V>  Tak  the  Crown  of  tfie  Cattsey^  to  appear 

with  pride  and  self-assurance,  S. 
My  friends  they  are  proud,  an'  my  mither  is  saucy. 
My  auld  auntie  iaks  ay  the  crown  (f  the  causie. 

Remains  of  Nithsdaie  Song,  p.  Q3.  V.  Croft, 
CauseVee,  s.     One  who  makes  a  causeway,  S. 
Cause:y-w£bs.   A  person  is  said  to  make  catiseff-' 
webSf  who  neglects  his  or  her  work^  and  is  too 
much  on  the  street,  Aberd. 
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CAUTELE,  s.    Wile,  stratagem. 

^~-"  That  the  saidis  inhabitants— -be  na  wyss  fVus- 
trait  of  the  recoropance  and  repa^atioun  of  thair 
saidis  dampnagis  be  onye  ingyne  or  cautele."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1572,  Ed.  1814,  p.  77. 

Johns,  gives  caulel  as  an  E.  word  disused,  render- 
ing it  ^'  caution,  scruple."  But  as  he  refers  to  Lat. 
cautela,  he  limits  himself  to  its  signification.  It  is 
obviously  used  here  in  the  sense  of  Fr.  cautelle,  "  a 
wile,  sleight,  crafty  reach,  cousenage,"  &c.  Cotgr. 
CAUTION,  s.     Security,  S. 

'^  Caution  is  either  simple  and  pure,  for  payment 
of  sums  of  money  or  performance  of  facts ;  or  con- 
ditional, depending  on  certain  events."  Spottiswoode's 
MS.  vo.  Caulio, 

"  Where  the  suspender — cannot  procure  a  suffi- 
cient cautioner,  the  suspension  is  allowed  to  pass  on 
juratory  caution,  i.  e«  such  security  as  the  suspender 
swears  is  the  best  he  can  give,"  &c.  Ersk.  Inst.  B. 
iv.  t.  iii.  sec.  19* 

This  term  has  been  borrowed  from  can^to,  id,  in 
the  Roman  law. 
To  FIND  Caution,  to  bring  forward  a  sufficient 

surety,  S. 

— *^  Caution  must  he  found  by  the  defender  for  his 
appearance,  and  to  pay  what  shall  be  decreed  against 
him."    Spottiswoode's  MS-  vo.  Cauiio. 
To  SET  Caution,  to  pve  security  ;  synon.  witli 

the  preceding  phrase. 

**  He  was  ordained  also  to  set  caution  to  Frend- 
raught,  that  he,  his  men,  tenants,  and  servants,  should 
be  harmless  and  skaithless  in  their  bodies,  goods,  and 
gear,  of  him,  his  men,  tenants,"  &c.  Spalding,  i.  45« 

-*''  That  they,  with  the  Marquis,  should  set  can* 
tion  for  the  keeping  of  the  King's  peace."  lb.  p.  47. 
CAUTioNttY,  s.     Suretyship,^  S. 

"  That  the  true  creditors  and  cautioners  of  the  saids 
forfaulted  persons,-— should  no  wayes  be  prejudged 
by  the  foresaid  forfaulter— anent  their  relief  of  their 
just  and  true  ingagements,  and  cautionries"  &c.  Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  1 67. 
CAWAR  SKYNNIS.   "  Lamskynnis  &  cawar 

skj^ni^^  Aberd.  Beg. ;  apparently  calf  skins. 

^u.G.kalfwdt'i  calves. 
C  AW  AW^D,  part.  pa.  Fatigued,  wearied  of  any 

thing  to  disgust,  Loth. 

Perhaps  an  lUlusion  to  the  fatigue  of  cattle,  when 
driven  far,  from  Carv  to  driVe,  and  Atva\  q.  driven 
awatf. 
CAWF,  8.     A  calf,  S. 

This  orthography  is  nearly  three  centuries  old.  If 
occurs  in  Aberd.  B.eg.  A.  1538,  V.  16.   • 
Cawf-country,  Cawf-grund.    V.  under  Calf. 
C AWILL,  8.  A  lot.  V.  Cavel,  and  To  Coutch 

BK  CaWI?,L. 

C AWYNG,  s.     The  act  of  driving,  S. 

"  The  can'^7i«f  of  wedderis  in  grit  \m  flocks]  furth 

of  the  schyir."     Aberd.Reg.  A.  1545,  V.  19. 

CA*\VKER,  .9.  1.  Dele  dcfii]ition,  and  Substitute; 

The  hinder  part  of  a  horse-shoe  sharpened,  and 
turned  downward,  so  as  to  prevent  slipping  on 
ice,  S.     It  is  also  written  Caulkrr. 

Insert^  as  sense 

S«  Metaph.  used  to  denote  mental  acrimony. 
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''  People  come  to  us  with  every  selfish  feelings  n^w<« 
\y  pointed  and  grinded ;  they  turn  down  the  very 
caulkers  of  their  animosities  and  prejudice,  ad  smiths 
do  with  horses'  shoes  in  a  white  frost."  Guy  Man« 
nering/ii.  325. 

3.  A  dram,  a  glass  of  ardent  spirits,  S.]     Add ; 
The  magistrates  wi'  loyal  din, 
Tak  aff  their  cankers. 

Maynis  SUler  Gun,  p.  89- 

"  Bumpers,"  GL  ibid. 
To  CAWMER,  V.  a.     To  quiet,  to  calm,  Upp. 

Clydes. ;  synon.  with  Chammer^  q.  v. 
CAWMYS,  s.     A  mould. 

"  That  every  merchande — sail  bring  hame  as  oft 
as  he  sails  or  sendis  his  gudis  at  euery  tyme  twa  hag- 
butis— -with  powder  and  canmys  for  fumessing  of  the 
aamin/'  &&     AcU  Ja.  V.  1585,  Ed.  1814,  p.  346. 

The  term  is  written  crimes  in  the  title  of  this  act 
V.  Calmbs. 
CAZZIE,  s.  A  net  made  of  straw,  S.  B.]  Jdd; 

Sw.  cassa,  a  fish  net. 
CEA,  s.    "  A  small  tub ;''  Gl.  Surv.  Nairn  and 

Moray. 

Pron.  like  £.  Sea.    Thus  it  is  evidently  the  same 
with  Say,  Saye,  q.  v. 
CEAN  KINNE',  a  Gaelic  designation,  used  to 

denote  the  chief  of  a  clan,  Highlands  of  S.   C 

pron.  hard,  as  k. 

— '^  Here's  a  bit  line  frae  ta  Cean  Kinni,  tat  he 
bad  me  gae  [gie^  your  honour  ere  I  caftie  back." 
Waverley,  ii.  107. 

Gael,  ceann  head,  cine  a  race,  tribe,  family,  the 
same  with  A.S.  cinn  genus,  Isl.  kin,  id. 
CEDENT,  s.    The  person  who  executes  a  deed 

of  resignation ;  a  forensic  term  ;  Lat.  ced-ere. 

'*  That  na  assignatioun  or  vther  euident  alleagit, 
maid  in  defraud  of  the  creditour,  salbe  a  valiable 
title  to  persew  or  defend  with,  gif  it  salbe  than  in- 
stantlie  verifiet  be  wreit  that  the  cedent  remanis  rebell 
and  at  the  home  for  the  same  cans  vnrelaxt."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  574. 

**  Cedent  is  he  who  grants  an  assignation  ;  and  he 
who  receives  it  is  termed  Gessioner  or  Assigny." 
Spottiswoode's  MS.  Law  Diet 
CELDR,  Celdre,  s.  A  chalder,  or  sixteen  boUa 

of  Scots  measure. 

"  Alswa  he  taks  of  Litill  Dunmetht  part  fra  the 
Tode  stripe  to  Edinglasse,  that  is,  alsmekill  land  as 
a  celdr  of  aits  will  schawe."    . 

**  George  of  Gordoun— occupeis  a  celdre  of  atis 
lawyne  pertenand  to  Dunmetht  and  of  the  Bischop- 
pis  land  be  properte."     Chart.  Aberd.  Fol.  140. 

L.  B.  celdra  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Reg.  Maj. 
Leg.  Burg.  C.  67-  Pistor  habeat  ad  lucrum  de  quali* 
betce^ra,  secundum  quod  probis  hominibusvideatur. 
To  CELE,  V.  a.     To  conceal,  to  keep  secret. 

**  I  sail  be  lele  and  trew  to  you  my  liege  Lord  and 
Soverane,  Schir  N.  King  of  Scottis,  and  sail  not  sie 
your  skaith,  nor  heir  it,  bot  I  sail  let  it  at  all.«ny 
power,  and  wame  you  thairof.  Your  counsall  celand 
that  ye  schaw  me ;  the  best  counsall  that  I  can  to  gif 
to  you,  quhen  ye  charge  m^.  In  verbo  Dei*"  Form. 
JuramenL  Balfour's  Pract  p.  2S. 

Fr.  cd-CTt  Lat  cd^re. 
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CsLATioitNii,  s.    Concealment 

— '*  Neuirtheles  he  come  to  the  said*burght  at  the 
saide  tyme  accumpaniit  with  fivetene  hundreth  men, 
to  the  effect  he  mycht  performe  his  vickit  purpoiss 
foirsaid ;  and  in  occultatioun  Sc  celatioune  of  .the  pre> 
missis,"  &c.  Acts  Mary,  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  572, 57S 

CELT,  «.  1.  The  longitudinal  and  grooved  in- 
strument of  mixed  metal  often  found  in  S. 
''  On  a  shelf  were  disposed^-one  or  two  of  the  bra- 
ten  implements  called  Celts,  the  purpose  of  which 
has  troubled  the  repose  of  many  antiquaries."  The 
Pirate,  iii.  4. 

S.  Stone  CeUy  the  name  given  to  a  stone  hatchet,  S. 
"  There  was  found  among  the  bones  three  flint 
stones,  one  resembling  a  halbert,  another  of  a  circii» 
lar  form,  and  the  third  cylindrlod.  The  first  is  sup^ 
posed  to  be  the  ancient  weapon  called  the  stone  cdt^ 
the  other  were  two  kinds  of  warlike  instruments." 
Notes  to  Pennecuik's  Descr.  Tweedd.  p.  208, 

This  refers  to  the  contents  of  a  stone  coffin  opened 
in  the  parish  of  Kirkurd,  county  of  Peebles. 

No  good  reason  has  been  given  for  these  instra«* 
ments  being  called  Celts,  It  has  probably  originated 
from  its  being  supposed  that  they  wege  first  used  by 
Celts,  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  intro^ 
duced  by  the  Gothic  nations.  Many  of  them  have 
been  found  in  the  Shetland  isles,  where  the  Celts 
never  had  any  settlement ;  while  none  are  found,  as 
finr  as  I  can  learn,  in  the  Hebrides.  Besides,  the  stone 
axes  have  ancient  Gothic  names ;  although  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  denominated  in  the  Gaelic. 

It  would  seem  that  they  were  used  by  the  ScaD^* 
dinavians  so  late  as  the  eighth  century.  For  in  an  * 
ancient  prose  Romance,  in  the  Saxon  dialect  of  the 
Teutonic,  written  about  this  time,  the  MS.  of  which 
is  preserved  in  Cassel,  and  has  been  published  by 
Eccard  in  his  Comment  de  Rebus  Franciae  OrieiV' 
talis,  stone-axes  are  mentioned  as  instruments  used 
in  battle.  The  Teutonic  term  is  staimbort,  from  stetm 
stone,  and  barte  a  hand-axe,  whence  keUebarie  our 
halbert     V.  North.  Antiq.  pp.  215-220. 

We  learn  from  Eccard,  that  they  were  commonly 
called  Slreitkammer,  i.  e.  hiftnmers  used  in  liattie ; 
Germ,  streit,  A.S.  strith,  signifying  pugtia,  taadkam* 
mer  malleus.     De  Grig.  German,  p.  79* 

CENSEMENT,  s.  Judgment  V.  Sexsbmewt 
To  CERSS,  V.  a.     To  search ;  Fr.  cerck^.  ' 

'^  Als  at  the  kingis  hienes  deput  &  ordand  certane 
cesoiiris  [cersouris]  m  euirilk  toun,  quhilk  is  ane 
port,  quhilk  sal  haue  power  to  cerss  the  salaris  |^selU 
ers]]  &  passaris  furth  of  the  Rome  for  hauffing  furtb  of 
money  be  quhat  sumeuif  persoune  spirituale  or  tem- 
porale,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  IV.  A.  150S,  Ed.  1814,  p.  2«. 
Cebciour,  9.    A  searcher.     **  CerdouriSy  vestA'* 

ris,^  &c.     Aberd.  Reg. 
CERT.     For  cert,  with  a  certiunty,  bejond  a 

doubt,  Fife.     V.  Certe, 

Fr.  a  la  certe,  id. 
Certv,  Certie,  8,   By  my  certy^  a  kind  of  oath 

equivalent  to  troth^  S. 

''  Fair  fa'  ye,  my  Leddy  Dutchess !  hy  wy  cerfy 
ye  shake  your  fit  wi'  the  youngest  o'  them."  Saxon 
and  Gael,  i.  80. 

It  is  sometimes  used  without  the  prepoaition. 
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'*  Eat  ?-*«nd  ale,  Mr.  Henry  ?  My  certie,  y^'re  ill 
to  serve  !**     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  104. 

"Mycertiel  few  ever  wrought  for  siccan  a  da^'s 
Wage ;  an  it  be  but — say  the  tenth  part  o'  the  size 
o' the  kist  No.  I.,  it  will  double  its  value,  being  filled 
wi'  goud  instead  of  silver.'*     Antiquary,  ii.  256. 

It  is  probable  that  Fr.  certe  had  been  anciently 
pronounced  cert/. 
CERTAINT,a4/.  Corr.fromE.certoin,themode 

of  pronunciation  in  the  northern  counties  of  S. 

— *'  It  is  most  certamt  his  crowner  Gimn  deceived 
Aboyne, — ^by  persuasion  of  the  admiral,  as  was  said, 
a  great  favourer  of  the  covenant.  Spalding,  L  177- 
CERTION  AT,  jpar^^a.     Certified. 

**  The  party  de^ndar  aucht  and  suld  be  wamit 
of  the  said  continewatioun,  and  certionat  of  the  last 
day  affixit  be  vertew  thairof."  AcU  Mary,  1558, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  522. 

L.  B.  certion-are,  securum  reddere. 
CESSIONAR,  Cessionare,  s.    The  person  to 

whom  ahassignment  of  property  is  legally  made ; 

synon.  with  4^signay. 

'^  Gif  ony  makis — ane  uther  cessionar  and  assig- 
nay  general  to  all  reVersiounis  pertening  to  him,  and 
he  thairefler  mak  anetither  assignay  in  special  to  ane 
reversioun  pertenand  to  him,  the  samin  special  assig- 
natioun  is  of  nane  avail, — in  respect  of  the  geneml 
assignatioun  maid  of  befoir."  Balfour's  Practp.  448. 

"  That  Charlis  Brown — ^sall — ^pay  to  Walter  Oly- 
phant  burges  of  Perth  as  Cessionare  &  assignay  to 
Schir  Andrew  Purves,  persone  of  Kynnell,  the  some 
of  thre  skore  ten  merkis  vsuale  money  of  Scotland 
aucht  to  the  said  Schir  Andro  for  the  teyndis  & 
froitis  of  the  said  kirk."  Act.  Audit.  A.  1491,  p.  158. 

"  It  isapunctit  &  accordit  betuix  William  Coluile 
procuratour  &  cessionare  for  Margaret  Wauss  lady 
of  CorsweU — &  Robert  Charteris  of  Amysfelde,"  Sec 
Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  9^. 

''  His  assignay,  cessionar  &  donatoor."  AberdL 
Seg.  A.  1565,  V.  26. 

L.  B.  cessionar^us,  qui  jure  suo  vel  aliqoa  posses- 
none  cedii;  is  etiam  cui  oeditur.  Du  Cange.     It  u 
obviously  used  in  the  latter  sense  here* 
CHACHAND,  pari.  pr.    Chachmd  the  gaii, 

pursuing  his  course. 

Sa  come  thair  ane  cant  carll  chachand  the  gait. 
With  ane  capill  imd  twa  creillis  euplit  abcfe. 

RaufCoifyear,  Aij,  b. 

O.  Fr.  chach'ier,  to  chace,  to  pursue. 
To  CHACK,  V.  n.     To  check,  S.     Hence 
Chack-reel,  Check-reel,  s.   The  common  reel 

for  winding  yam. 

It  is  thus  denominated,  because  it  is  constructed 
with  a  check;  or  perhaps  from  its  clacking  noise,  when 
the  quantity  of  yam  legally  required  for  a  cut  has 
been  wound  on  it,  S. 

ToCHACK,^.  a.  1.  To  cut  or  bruise,  &c.]  Add; 
2.  To  job ;  synon.  Probj  Slobf  Dumfr. 
S.  To  give  pain  in  a  moral  sense,  S. 
4u  To  lay  hold  of  any  thing  quickly,  so  as  to  give 

it  a  gash  with  the  teeth,  Ettr.  For. 
For  chasin'  cats,  an'  craws,  an'  hoodiei. 
An'  chackin'  mice,  and  houkin'  moudie^ 
nytch  was  never  made — 

Hqgg^s  Scot.  Pastoral,  p.  93. 
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CHACE  (m  ^  road),^  s.    A  rut»  the  track  of  a 

wheel.  Loth.     Hence 
Chacxie,  a^.    Iv  Unequal;  as,  a  chackie  roadj 
a  road  that  is  full  of  ruts,  or  has  many  inequa- 
lities in  it,  Loth. 
S.  Applied  to  ground  that  has  much  gravel  in  it, 
South  of  S. 

Probably  from  the  idea  of  a  rut  checking  the  mo« 
tion  of  a  carriage ;  as  the  v.  to  check  is  pronounced 
chacky  S.  For  we  same  reason,  glround  that  abounds 
with  gravel  may  be  denominated  chackie  land,  be- 
cause it  checks  ^e  steady  motion  of  the  plough. 

CHACE,  J.     A  sliffht  repast]     Add; 

'^  We  came  out  of  Uie  Castle,  and  went  to  an  inii 
to  get  a  chock  of  dinner.'*  Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  105. 

^'^  I  got  a  chach  of  dinner  at  the  hotel,  and  a  com* 
fortable  tumbler  of  excellent  old  double-rum  toddy." 
The  Steam-Boat,  p.  69-         ^        , 
FAMiLT-CHAcr,  s.    A  family  dinner,  excluding 

the  idea  of  ceremonious  preparation,  S. 

''  He  seasoned  this  dismission  with  a  kind  invita- 
tation  '  to  come  back  and  take  a  part  o'  Imfafidhf^ 
chock  at  ane  preceesely."     Rob  Roy,  iL  240. 

It  is  also  pronounced  check. 

"  'Twixt  the  fore  and  afternoon's  worship,  he  took 
hiscAfcib  of  dinner  atthe  manse.  Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.l27. 

CHACE-A-PUDDING,^.  AselfishfeUow,  who, 
either  in  eating,  ot  in  whatsoever  other  way^ 
lays  hold  of  any  thing  that  is  good,  Ettr.  For. 
The  first  part  of  the  word  may  be  from  dock,  a. 
as  signifying  to  gnash,  like  a  dog  snatching  at  and 
grinding  a  piece  of  meat  with  his  teeth.   I  am  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  notwithstanding  the  change  of  the 
sense,  it  be  not  a  mere  corr.  c^  E.  Jack'^pudding. 
CHACEART,  Chackie,  s.   The  stone^Oiatter, 
a  bird,  Buchan. 
Death — trailt^him  aff  i'  his  dank  car. 

As  dead's  a  chackart. 
Tarra^s  Poems,  p.  10.     V.  Stanb-chakbr. 

CHACEIE-MILL,  s.    The  death-watch,  Ang. 

V*  Dedechack. 
CHACEIT,  parU  adf.    Chequered,  S.     Fr.  e§^ 
chequi. 
Gowden  his  locks,  like  stams  his  mirky  een ; 
His  chacMt  plaid  the.  speckl't  spink  outvies. 

Tarfos's  Poems,  p.  1. 
CHAD,  ^.    «ravel.1    Add; 

In  the  north  of  S.  this  term  always  denotes  oom* 

{)acted  gravel.     When  it  yields  to  the  tread,  or  is 
oosened  in  digging,  it  is  called  chingle  or  graveL 
''  Chad,  compacted  gravel ;"  GL  Surv.  Moray. 

To  CH  A'  F  AUSE;z;.n.  *•  To  suffer;''  G.Ross,  Ang; 
Gin  he  has  gane,  as  doubtless  but  he  hasi. 
He'll  shortly  gar  us  ane  and  a' cAa'ya«#e.* 
Wi'  draught  on  draught  by  ilka  Holland  mafl. 
Hell  eat  a'  faster  up  than  tongue  can  teU. 

Rosins  Helenore,  p.  85. 
Cha*  is  evidently  chaw,  to  chewj  but  i£  fimm 
signify  *'  falsely,"  the  phrase  seems  very  odd  and 
nudapropos.  It  is  most  probably  very  apdent,  and 
ought  to  have  been  written,  chaw  fosse,  i.  e.  chew 
hair ;  or  <^ew  the  tough  sinews  of  animaHi^  adfed 
maiden  hair.  Thus  it  might  refer  to  scard^  of  ani- 
mal food;  or  denote  that  sort  of  fisedingwrndi  tries 
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the  teeth  without  ghritig  any  suttenaiice^  or  rb  giving 
very  little.   V.  Fassx,  and  Fiz-fax.     It  may,  how- 
'ever,  signify  gristle;  Tent.  Jai,  vasch,  voefecartilago; 
alto,  fibra^  capillamentiun,  festuca. 
To  CHAFF,  V.  n.   To  chatter,  to  be  loquacious, 

Loth. 

This  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  Teut  keff-en,  gan- 
nire,  latrare,  q.  to  bark* 
CHAFFER,*.    The  round-lipped  whale,  Shetl. 

<^  Delphinus  Orca,  (Lin.  Syst.)  Chaffer-whale, 
Or  amicus."     Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  SOO. 

Itmay  have  received  this  name  from  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  this  ingenious  writer. 

V'  When  this  whale  follows  a  boat>  and  alarms  the 
crew,  the  fishermen  have  a  practice  of  throwing  a 
coin  of  any  kind  towards  it,  and  they  allege  that  the 
whale  disappears  in  search  of  the  coin,  and  ceaaes  to 
molest  them."  Ibid. 
To  CHAFELE,  v.  n.     To  diafFer  or  higgle  ? 

«  While  they  were  thus  '  chqfflin'  back  an'  for'a't,' 
as  Angus  would  have  described  their  conversation, 
the  princess  and  her  pretty  attendant  arrived  at  the 
arbour."     Saint  Patrick,  iii.  197. 
CHAFFRIE,  s.     Refuse,  Lanarks. 

This  seems  formed  from  £.  chaffer  merchandize, 
from  A.  S.  ceap-an,  Alem.  chauph-en,  Moes.G.  kaup» 
jan,  to  purchase.  Viewing  this  as  the  origin,  we  must 
consider  the  term  as  having  received  an  oblique  sense, 
in  allusion  perhaps  to  the  most  insignificant  wares. 
CHAFRON,  s.  Armour  for  the  head  of  a  war- 
horse. 

— "  With  a  chqfran  of  steel  on  each  horse's  head, 
and  a  good  knight  on  his  back."  Antiquary,  iii.  222. 
V.  Chevbron. 

C  HAFT-TOOTH,  s.     A  jaw-tooth,  S. 
CHAIP,  s.     Purchase,  bargain ;  E.  cheap, 

"  Settis  it  bettir  chaip  to  ony  wyis."  Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  1588,  V.  16. 

To  CHAIPE,  to  escape.]     Insert ; 
To  chape,  or  chaip,  still  signifies  to  escape,Upp.Clydes. 
CHAK,  9. 

Schipirdis  schowit  to  schore  ; 
And  Fergy  Flitsy  yeid  befoir, 
Chifhine  of  that  chef  chak^ 
A  ter  stoup  on  his  bak. 

Cdkflbie  Sam,  F.  1.  v.  2S3. 
'  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  ceace,  exploratio,  tentamentum, 
"  a  triall  or  proof,"  Somner ;  or  chak  may  signify  re- 
straint, stop. 
CHAKER,  s.     A  chess-board. 

"  Ane  auld  fihaker  with  the  men  of  tabillis  thair- 
to."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17- 
CHAKEIR,  s.     The  exchequer  ;  Aberd.  Reg. 

A.  1538,  V.  16.     V.  Chekeb. 
CHALANCE,  Challance,  *.     Challenge,  ex- 
ception, used  in  a  forensic  sense. 

"  The  lordis  decretis  Sc  deliueris  that  the  saidSchir 
William  of  Striuelin  is  quite  of  the  clame  &  chalance 
of  the  said  Patrik  anent  the  said  malis."  Act.  Audit. 

A  147«,  p.  26. 

ChaUance,  Aberd-  Reg.  A.  1548,  V.  20. 
CHALFER,  8,     Apparently,  a  chafTem. 

"  Item  a  grete  round  ball,  in  maner  of  a  chaffer, 
€ft  silver  ouregilt,"    Collect,  of  Invent,  p.  10. 
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Fr.  eichauffier,  to  chafe,  to  heat 
CHALLENGE,  s.    Removal  by  death,  sum- 
mons to  the  other  world ;  as,  '^  He  has  gotten 
a  hasty  chaUenge^  i.  e.  a  sudden  call,  Aberd. 
CHALLENGEABLE,  adj.  Liable  to  be  called 
in  question. 

'^  Ail  these  who  have  been  accessory  to  the  said 
engagement  are  challengeable  for  their  said  acces- 
sion," &c.     Acts  Cha.  I.  £d.  1814,  VI.  352. 

ChALMBK  bF  DEIS. 

'*  Item  in  the  chalmer  of  deis  ane  stand  bed  of  eist^ 
land  tymmer  with  ruf  and  pannell  of  the  same."  In* 
ventories,  A.  1580,  p.  301.     V.  Chambradeksb. 
Chalmeb-chield,  8,     A  valet  of  the  chamber. 

**  The  treasurer  paid  David  Hizzio, — in  April  1 562, 
£l5,as  chalmer  chield,  or  valet  of  the  chalmer.'^  Chal- 
mers's Mary,  i.  75,  N.     V.  Chiel,  Chielu. 
CHALMERLANE,  *.     Chamberlmn. 

— '^  The  chalmerlane  and  his  deputis  sail  knaw 
and  execute  the  said  thingis."  Acts  Ja.  I.  1425,  £d. 
1566,  c.  67*     Chawmerlane,  Ed.  1814,  p.  10. 
Chalmerlakrie,  8.  The  office  of  a  chamberlain, 

chamberlidnship. 

''  The  kingis  maiestie — declaris  all  officis  of  here- 
table  chalmerlanreis, — with  all  feis,  casualiteis  or  pri- 
uilegis  pertening  thairto  to  be  null/'  &c.     Acts  Ja. 
Vl.  1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  1»1. 
CH  ALMILLETT,  8.  The  stuff  called  camblet. 

"  Ane  bodyes  of  ax^  gowne  but  slevis  of  quheit 
champit  chahnUleU  of  silk  pasmentit  with  gold  and 
silver."     Collect,  of  Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  229. 

In  old  £.  chamlet,  Fr.  camelot;  being  supposed  to 
be  made  of  the  hair  of  the  camel. 

CH AMBERERE,  8.    A  chamberlain. ]     Jdd ; 

Sw.  kamerer,  id. 
CHAMBRADEESE,  8.    1.  A  parlour,  proper. 

ly  chamber  qfdai8,'\     Add ; 
9L.  Sometimes,  the  best  bed-room. 

**  The  chamber  where  he  lay  was  called  the  Cham" 
her  ofDeeee,  which  is  the  name  given  to  a  room, 
where  the  Laird  lies  when  he  comes  to  a  Tenant's 
bouse."     Memoirs  Capt.  Creichton,  p.  97. 

'^.The  Erie  of  Huntlie  beand  deid  thus  on  Setters- 
day  at  ewin,  Adam  immediatlie  causit  bier  butt  the 
deid  corps  to  the  chalmer  of  davice"  Bannatyne's 
Journal,  p.  486. 

Davice  is  evidently  a  corruption. 

"  The  phraae  is  still  common  in  the  south  [|of  S.3 ; 
and,  I  think,  chiefly  applied  to  the  best  sleeping- 
room ;  originally,  perhaps,  that  in  which  there  was 
a  bed  with  a  dais  or  canopy."    Note  from  Sir  W.  S. 

I  had  overlooked  some  proofs  of  the  use  of  this 
term,  which  evidently  confirm  the  latter  etymon. 

^^  The  old  man  gave  Sir 'Godfrey  to  understand, 
that  he  resided  under  his  habitation,  and  that  he  had 
great  reason  to  complain  of  the  direction  of  a  drain, 
or  common  sewer,  which  emptied  itself  directly  into 
the  chamber  of  dais*" — "  The  best  chamber  was  thus 
currently  denominated  in  Scotland,  from  the  French 
dais,  signifying  that  part  of  the  ancient  halls  which 
was  elevated  above  the  rest,  and  covered  with  a  ca- 
nopy." V.  Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  229, 
CH AMLANRfE,  s.  The  office  of  chamberlain. 

*'  The  D.  of  Queensberrie  lias  also  iftidertaken  to 
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get  him  a  gift  of  the  CkamlanrU  of  Ro68»  which  hes 
a  thousand  pounds  Scots  of  sellary  annexed  to  it  :-^ 
in  which  case  he  will  undoubtedly  cause  the  fewers 
pay  the  bolls>  without  regard  to  the  exchequer  fiers, 
as  the  former  ckamerlans  did."  Culloden  Pap.  p.  334. 
From  O.  Fr.  chamellan,  a  chamberlain.   V.  Chal- 

MERLANE. 

CHAMLOTHE,   Chamlet,  ».     Camelot   or 

camlet ;  from  Fr.  chameaUf  a  camel,  this  doth 

being  made  of  camels^  hair. 

**  Of  chamlolhe  of  sylk  to  be  ane  velicotte,  and  ane 
vasquine^  xvii  elle  and  half."     Chalm.  Mary,  i.  S07* 

"  Chamlets,  unwatered>  the  elne,  xxiii  s."    Rates, 

A.  1611. 

To  CHAMMER,  v.  a.    To  quash,  torilence,  to 
settle ;  as,  ^'  If  I  had  heard  him,  I  wad  hae 
chammerd  his  talk  till  him,'*  Roxb. 
Teut.  kommer^en,  manus  injicere,  retinere ;  arres- 
tare ;  kamer'en,  in  cella  condere>  q.  to  coiffine,  to  re- 
strain. 

To  CHAMP,  r.  a.     To  chop,  to  masb.l     Add; 
Braw  butter'd  nibbits  ne'er  wad  fail 
To  grace  a  cog  o'  ckammt  kail. 

Pickett's  Poems,  1788,  p.  63. 
This  word  was  formerly  used  in  £.   ''  I  champe  a 
thing  smalle  by twene  my  tethe ;  Je  masche,"  Palsgr. 

B .  iii.  F.  1 85,  a.     Add  to  etymon ; 

The  I  si.  term,  however,' si jjnifying  to  chew,  more 
nearly  resembles  it,  kamp^  mastigare,  Haldorson  • 
and  indeed  chewing  and  chopping  are  nearly  allied, 
chewing  being  merely  the  act  of  the  teeth  employed 
as  chopping  instruments.  Johns,  derives  £.  champ 
from  Fr.  champayer.  But  it  thus  appears  that  it  is, 
originally  at  least,  a  Goth.  word. 

The  term  is  often  applied  to  mashed  vegetables, 
as  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  &c.,  S. 

*A  wally  dish  o'  them  weel  ckampii. 

In  time  o'  need. 
How  glibly  up  we'll  see  tliem  gampit ! 
On  Potatoes,  A,  Scott's  Poems,  p.  154. 
Champ,  s.  A  mire ;  as,  *^  That'^s  a  perfect  champ^ 

Tweedd. ;  q.  what  is  trodden  down  ix  mashed 

by  the  fe^t  of  animals. 
Champies,  8,  pL     Mashed  potatoes,  Berwicks. 
CHAMP,  8,     The  figure  that  is  raised  on  dia- 

per,  silk,  &c. 

'*  Item  ane  coit  of  quhite  dammes.with  the  champ 
of  gold."     Inventories,  p.  S6, 

''  Item  ane  pair  of  hois  of  cranunesy  velvett  ehamp- 
it  likedammes  Qdamask^  cuttit  out  on  claith  of  gold, 
the  champ  of  it  of  silvir."  Inventories,  A.  \5SQ, 
p.  44. 

Fr.  champ  is  applied  to  work  of  the  same  kind,  as, 
champ  d'une  ta||^erie.  But  the  term  seems  to  have 
lieen  changed  in  its  signification,  when  introduced 
by  our  ancestors.  For  Fr.  champ,  according  to  its 
primary  sense,  denotes  the  area,  or  field>  on  which 
^he  figures  in  tapestry,  &c.  are  raised.  Le  c/umip— 
d'ane  tapisserie,  c'est  le  fonds^ — Area.  II  £iut  rem- 
lyrunir  le  champ  de  cette  tapisserie  pour  en  relever 
davantage  les  couleurs,  &c. 
Cramvit, part,adf.  Having  raised  figures.]  Add; 

*'  Item  ane  gowne  of  crammasy  velvot,  champii 
like  damraea  with  aae  braid  pasment  of  gold,  lynit 
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with  luterris,  fumist  wUh  homis  of  gold."     Inven« 
tories,  A.  1539>  p«  32. 
CHAMP  ARTE,*. 

'*  Nee  terram  seu  aliquam  rem  aliam  capiat,  adCham* 
parte,  ad  defendendum,  differendum,  seu  prolongan*-* 
dum  jus  alterius  extra  formam  juris."  Stat.  Prim. 
Roberti  I.  R.  Scot  c  22,  sect.  2. 

This  term,  Skene  observes,  among  the  French  sig- 
nifies campi  partem,  that  is,  the  portion  of  the  fruits 
of  the  soil  which  he  who  farms  it  in  part  pays  to  his 
lord.  Hence  the  metaphor  is  deduced ;  for  in  courts 
of  law  it  is  used  to  denoted  a  quota  of  the  subject  un- 
der controversy,  which  a  corrupt  judge  receives  from 
the  litigant.     V.  Not.  in  loc. 

L.  B.  campipars  corresponds  in  the  primary  signifi- 
cation. Fr.  champar,  or  champart,  "  field  rent ;  halfe, 
or  part,  or  the  twelMi  part  of  a  crop  due,  by  bargaine, 
or  custome,  unto  a  landlord,  and  taken  off  the  ground 
for  him,  before  the  farmer  lead  any ;"  Cotgr. 

L.  B.  campiparticeps  is  synon.  widi  champarte  in 
its  metaphorical  sense,  and  defined  by  Du  Cange 
nearly  in  the  words  of  Skene. 

CHANCELLARIE,  8.     Chancery. 

— •"  The  gritest  nowmer  of  the  vasseilis,  &c.  of  the 
temporall  landis  perteningto  the  archiebishoprie  and 
priorie  of  Sanctandrois,  and  to  the  archibishoprie  of 
Olasgw,  ar  of  sa  mene  rent  and  qualitie,  that  thai 
ar  navayis  able  to  mak  the  expensis  vpoun-  the  re* 
signatioun  of  thair  landis  in  our  souerane  lordishandis, 
and  enteressis  thairto  be  his  hienes  chancellarie." 
Acte  Ja.  VI.  1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  146. 

Fr.  chancelerie,  id.  Johns,  conjectures  that  £.  chai^ 
eery  has  been ''  probably  chancellery,  then  shortened." 

CHANCELLOR  qfa  Jury^  the  foreman  of  it,  S. 

'^  The  foreman,  caUed  in  Scotland  the  chancellor  of 
of  the  jury,  usually  the  man  of  best  rank  and  esti- 
mation among  the  assizers,  stepped  forward,"  &c« 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  ii.  284. 
CHANCH^used  for  change. 

*'  Prouiding  awayis,  that  quha  hes  power  to  cheiss 
clerkis  or  notaris,  that  thai  ma  cianch  qr  cheiss  as 
thai  pleiss."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  359. 
"  Change  or  cheis;"  Ed.  1566,  fol.  129,'a. 

CHANCY, adf.  2,  No  cAon^, inauspicious.]  ^(ild; 

This  term  is  very  commonly  applied  to  one  who 
is  conversant  in  magical  arts,  S. 

**  Elspeth  was  unco  clever  in  her  young  days,  as 
I  can  mind  right  weel,  but  there  was  aye  a  word  o' 
her  no  being  that  chancy."    Antiquary,  iii.  237. 

That  is,  exposing  to  danger  from  necromancy. 
3.  Safe,  in  a  literal  sense ;  but  commonly  died 

with  the  negative  prefixed,  no  or  not  chancjfy 

that  is,  not  safe,  dangerous  to  approach ;  S. 

''  Hi&  Grace  was  as  near  me  as  I  ain  to  you ;  and 
he  said  to  me,  '  Tak  tent  o'  yoursel,  my  bonnie  las« 
sie,  (these  were  his  very  words)  for  my  horse  is  not 
yetj  chancy."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii..l  60. 
CHANDLER,*.     A  candlestick.]    Add; 

'  "  They  took  out  the  stately  insight  and  plenish- 
ing, sie  as  bedding,  napery,  vessels,  cauldrons,  chanJ" 
lers,  fire  vessels,  whereof  there  was  plenty,  kists, 
eoffers,  trunks  and  other  plenishing  and  armour, — 
whilk  they  could  get  carried  on  horse  or  foot,"  ^c. 
Spalding,  ii.  198. 
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Chandleb-chafts,    ChjInYeb-chafts,  S.  fl. 

LaDtern-jaws,  thin  cheek-blades,  S. 

"  Wae  worth  his  chandler  chqfts!'  co'  Kate^ 
<'  For  doing  you  sic  wrang."— 
Christmas BaHng,  Skinner^ s Misc.  Pod.  p.  125. 
My  sons,  wi'  chan'ier  chqfis  gape  roan'^ 
To  rive  ray  gear^  my  siller  frae  me. 

A.  mison's  Poems,  1790,  p.  75. 
CHAN69  s.  Apparently,  reiteration  of  one  thing, 
Aberd.     CkirmtrC  chang. 
•  Gin  I  live  as  Lung 
As  nae  to  fear  the  chirming  chang 
Of  gosses  grave,  &c. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.    V.  Chirm e. 
This  word  seems  to  be  used  in  a  similar  sense  with 
Channerin;  allied  perhaps  to  IsU  kiaenk,  alrium  vox ; 
crocitus,  q.  ''  a  croaking  sound/ 
CHANGE,  s.     Custom,  as  denoting  the  practice 
of  buying  from  certain  persons,  S. 
But  soon  they  see  his  eye  indignant  glance 
-  On  every  word  in  friendship  they  advance  ; 
And  soon  they  find,  that  people  to  them  strange. 
Will  use  them  much  discreeter  for  their  change. 

Train's  Mountain  Mnse^  p.  95. 
CHANGE,  Chavge-house,  Chainoe-uodse,  ^. 
A  small  inn  or  alehouse,  S. 
The  oldest  example  I  have  met  with  of  the  use  of  ^ 
th^  latter  term,  is  the  following : 

^  There  is  a  little  kind  of  a  chainge  house  close  to 
it,  that  provides  meat  for  men  and  l^prses  at  their 
own  expenses,  but  you  must  lye  within  the  convent" 
Sir  A.  Balfour's  Letters,. p.  52,  53. 

This  orthography  approaches  nearest  to  the  pro- 
nunciation, as  the  same  sound  is  given  to  a  or  ai  here, 
as  to  t  in  £.  iine,  mind,  Sec 

'*  They  call  an  ale-house  a  change,  and  think  a 
man  of  a  good  family  suffers  no  diminution  of  his 
gentility  to  keep  it,  though  his  house  and  sale  are  too 
inconsiderable  to  be  mentioned  without  the  appear- 
ance  of  burlesque."    Burt's  Letters,  i.  80. 

^*  Item  taken  hji  the  said  M^l vorie  from  Allan  Mac« 
landilan,  in  the  change-hou^  of  Calintrave,  20  merkt 
worth  of  houshold  plenbhing,and  ane  standing-bed.** 
Depred.  in  Argyll,  p. 

**  When  the  Lowlanders  went  to  drink  a  cheer- 
upping  cup,  they  go  to  the  public  house  called  the 
ChangeJumse,  and  call  for  a  chopin  of  tn^o-fenn^, 
which  is  a  thin,  yeasty  beverage,  made  of  malt ;  not 
quite  so  strong  au  the  tuble  beer  of  England,"  SmoU 
lett's  H.  Clinker. 

Cimlkge-xeeper,  s.  One  who  keeps  an  alehouse^ 
or  a  petty  inn,  Perths.^  Lanarks. 
"  That  nobody  went  into  the  house  but  the  three 
brothers,— and  Nelson  the  change-keeper  and  the  de- 
ponent himself."   Trials  of  Sons  of  Rob  Roy,  p.  130. 
CHANGE-SEATS,  the  Eikg's  Cove,  a  game 
well  known  in  Loth,  and  in  the  South  of  S. 
In  this  game^  as  many  seats  are  placed  round  a  room 
as  will  serve  all  the  company  save  one^    The  want 
of  a  seat  falls  on  the  individual  by  a  kind  of  lot,  re- 
gulated, as  in  many  other  games,  by  the  repetition 
pf  an  old  rhythm.     All  the  rest  being  seated,  he^ 
who  has  no  seat,  stands  in  th^  middle,  repeating  the 
worda» ''  Change  seats,  change  seat^"  &c.  while  all 
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the  rest  are  on  the  alert,  to  observe  when  he  adds. 

The  King's  come,"  or  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed. 

The  king^s  coming ;"  as  they  must  then  all  rise  and 
change  their  seats.  The  sport  lies  in  the  bustle  made 
in  consequence  of  every  .one's  endeavouring  to  avoid 
the  misfortune  of  being  the  unhappy  individual  who 
is  left  without  a  seat.  The  principal  actor  often  slyly 
says,  ''  The  King's  not  coine,"  when  of  course  the 
company  ought  to  keep  their  seats :  but,  from  their 
anxious  expectation  of  the  usual  summons,  they  ge- 
nerally start  up,  which  affords  a  great  deal  of  mer- 
riment. 

*^  Here's  auld  ordering  and  counter-ordering^— 
But  patience !  patience ! — ^we  may  ae  day  play  at 
Change  seats,  the  king's  conAng."    Rob  Roy,  iii.  159. 

This  game,  although  childish,  is  evidently  meant 
to  ridicule  the  political  scramble  for  places  on  occa- 
sion of  a  change  of  government,  or  in  the  succession. 
CHANNEL,*.     Gravel,  S.]    Add; 

**  The  moorish  staple  of  the  fourth  branch — Shav- 
ing only  sand  and  channel  below  it,  the  same  cannot 
reasonably  admit  of  any  diminution."  Maxwell's 
Sel.  Trans,  p.  109. 

''  A  great  part  of  it  is  a  sandy  channel  or  graveL** 
Ibid.  p.  119. 
Channely,  adj.     Gravelly,  S.l    Add; 

'*  The  soil  heing  light,  sandy  andohannelly,  is  much 
overrun  with  broom."    Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  91. 

CHANNEL,  s*    A  gutter,  a  kennel. 

**  Gif  thair  be  ony  persoun  that  has  ony  biggit 
land,  sic  as  cellaiis,  under  the  yeird,  and  the  passage 
of  thame  furth  farther  than  four  fute,  stoppand  the 
channel  and  calsay.'^    Balfour's  Pract.  p.  387-^. 

Fr.  chenal,  Belg.  kennel,  Lat  canaUis,  id.  This  word 
haf  been  probably  borrowed  from  the  French,  while 
residing  in  this  country,  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
CHANNEL-STANE,  s.    The  name  given  to 
the  stone  used  in  the  diversioB  of  curling,  GalL 
—  The  vig'rous  youth. 
In  bold  contention  met,  the  channdsUme, 
The  bracing  engine  of  a  Scottish  arm» 
To  shoot  wi'  might  and  skill. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p..  159. 
Perhaps  thus  denominated,  as  they  are  generally 
such  as  are  taken  from  the  bed  of  a  river. 
CHANNER,  s.    Gravel,  often  Channers ;  sy- 

non.  with  Channel,  Aberd. 
Channery,  adf.     Gravelly,  ibid. 
To  CHANNER,  v.  n.    To  fret,  &c]    Add  ; 
What  sights,  man,  what  frights,  man. 

Are  pedlars  doom'd  to  thole. 
Ay  channerin''  and  daunerin' 
In  eager  search  for  cole  I 

A.  Wilson's  Poen^  1790,  p.  SS5. 
Ir.   catmrt^an,  to  mutter  o^  gnnnble;  Gael.  id. 
oannran  contention,  grumbling. 
CHANRV-JCIRE,  Chavnery-kirk,  s.    Corr. 
of  Chancnry, — or  Ca/nonryJcirk,  S. 
<^  The  bishop  ofRoss — used  the  service  book  peace* 
ably  within  the  ohanry  kirk  of  Ross  each  sabhath  day 
by  the  space  of  two  years."    Spalding,  i.  64. 

— •''  This  college  or  channery  kirk  wanted  the  roof 
ginee  the  reformation."     Ibid.  p.  j288. 
"  At  the  mouth  of  Ness  is  Chmonry,  so  called  ftum 
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A  rich  college  of  canons,  while  the  chiocb  oontfaiued 
in  a  prosperoua  state,  in  which  is  the  see  of  the  bishop 
of  Ross."     Camden's  Brit  iv.  IBS. 
CHANTER,  s.    The  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  S. 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamen  flow 
From  their  loud  chanters  down,  and  sweqp 
The  furrowed  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As,  rushing  through  the  lake,  amain 
They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 

Ladjf  of  the  Ixihe,  p.  66. 
GaeLcantoir,  chanter  (Shaw),  apparently  a  singer; 
primarily  applied  to  the  person,  hence  perhaps  to  the 
drone* 

Chanticleer,  s,    A  name  ^ven  to  the  Drago- 
net,  Frith  of  Forth. 

"  CaIlion3nnus  Lyra,  Dragonet;  Chanticleer,  or 
Gowdie."     Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  4. 
CHANTY,  Cha)itib,  s.  A  chamber-pot,  an  mi- 
nal;  a  cant  term,  Boxb.,  Ayrs.,  Fife. 
The  like  has  been,  whan  late  at  night, 

Ye're  daun'ran  hame  right  canty. 
That  on  your  pow  an  envoice  light, 
Het  reekan  firae  some  chanty. 

Picken's  Poenu,  1788,  p.  5S. 
Nae  sonsier  dish  was  e'er  o'  plane-tree, 
Than  thee,  thou  ancient  pewter  chantie. 

mS»  Poenu 
CHANTIE.BEAK,  s.     A  prattling  child,  a 
chatter-box, '  Roxb. 

Apparently  from  Fr.c^n/-er,  to  warble  (£.  chani), 
as  expressive  of  cheerfulness,  and  bee  the  bill  or  beak. 
V.  Beik,  s, 

CHANTIN\  adf.   Loquacious,  and  at  the  same 
time  pert,  Roxb. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  an  oblique  sense  of  the  E. 
v.,  and  may  have  been  originally  applied  to  a  lively 
person.  Ic^  kanl*az,  however,  signifies  altercari. 
CHAP,  8.  A  shop.]  For  Teut  schop  r.  s^^ap^ 
promptuarium  ;  and  Add ; 
A.  B.  iceoppa,  gasophylacium.  Hence,  says  Lyey 
our  shop.  The  term  eceoppe  occurs  in  the  A.S.  ver- 
sion, Luke  xxi.  1.  as  denoting  the  treasury.  The  £. 
word  may  indeed  have  had  this  origin.  Su.G.  skaap 
(pron.  shop)  armarium,  respositorium,  is  evident^ 
synon.  wim  A.  S.  sceoppe  ;  also  Germ,  sckogfy  schoff, 
tugurium,umbraculum,  which  has  been  derivedfirom 
Gr.  pL%w^m  tego.  Teut.  schofis  rendered  claostrum ; 
Kilian.  Yet  from  the  hard  sound  of  the  S.  term,  it 
seems  natural  to  suppose  that  die  root  may  be  A.  S. 
ceap-^MH,  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  make  merchandise ;  whence 
c€ap  venditio,  which  migfateasily  be  transferred  to  the 
plsioe  where  articles  were  bought  and  sold. 
CHAP,  s.  1.  A  fellow,  &a  S.]  Add;  Hence, 
Chappie,  s.    A  little  fellow,  S. 

"  He  was  a  clever  chappie,  and  used  to  say  if  ever 
he  made  a  fortune  he  womld  get  me  a  kirk."  Sir  A* 
Wylie,  iii.  229. 

To  CHAP,  V.  a.     To  strike,  &c]    Add; 
S.  To  bruise,  to  beat,  to  break,  S.  B. 
— Bannobks  of  good  barley-meal. 
Of  thae  there  was  right  plenty, 
^  With  chapped  kail  butter'd  fu'  wed; 
And  was  not  that  right  dainty  ? 

Her^s  CoO.  ii.  79« 
Vol.  I.  aOl 
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Chappbk,  e.    An  instrumait  for  bruisiog  potiU 

toes,  &c.  Aberd. 
To  CHAP,  V.  n.     1.  To  strike,  applied  to  the 

dock.]     Add ; 

^~-"  Colonel  Mannering,  after  threading  a  dax^ 
lane  or  two,  reached  the  High-Street,  then  clanging 
with  the  voice  of  oyster-women  and  the  bells  of  pye- 
men,  for  it  had,  as  Ins  guide  assured  him,  just '  chappU 
eight  upon  the  Tron.' "  Guy  Mannering,  ii.  256, 257. 

To  Chap  Hands,  to  strike  hands,  &c.]    Add; 
Syn  Lindy  has  wi'  Bydby  chapped  hands, 
They's  hae  their  gear  again  at  your  command. 
Ros^s  Heletwre,  First  Ed.  p.  120. 
In  Third  Ed.join'd  his  hand. 
To  Chap  outy  v,  a.     To  call  out  by  a  tap  on  a 
pane  of  the  window,  S. 

'^  Chappin  out  is  the  phrase  used  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  to  denote  the  slight  tirl  on  the  lozen,  or  tap 
at  the  window,  given- by  the  noctumd  wooer  to  his 
mistress.  She  instantly  throws  her  doak  about  her, 
and  obeys  this  signal."  Blackw.  Mag.  1818,  p.  531. 
Chap,  «.  1.  A  stroke,  &c.]  Add; 
The  town-sutor  likfe  Lowrie  lap 

Three  fit  at  ilka  stend  : 

He  did  na  miss  the  ba'  a  cAop!-— 

Christmas  Buying,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  126. 

Su.G.  kaepp,  baculus,  a  sticky  has  been  viewed  as  al* 

lied,  being  tneinstrument  oMn  employed  in  striking. 

Chappinostici:,  s.    Any  instrument  for  striking 

with.!     Add; 
'  — *'  My  man,  said  he ;  but  jre're  no  nice  o'  your 
ehapping-sticksf"     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  88. 

*'  An^  I  but  ance  tak  up  a  chappin-.stick.  Yd  fSdn 
knap  a  crown  wi%  mair  especially  a  rotten  Papist's." 
Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  117. 

To  CHAP  yont^  v.  n.     To  get  out  of  the  way, 
Aberd. ;  apparently  equivalent  to  E.  chop  aboutf 
as  applied  to  the  snifhne  of  the  wkid. 
Sae  chap  ye  yont,  ye  filthy  dud. 
An'  crib  some  docker's  chuckie  brood,  &c. 
To  My  Auld  Hat,  Tartars  Poems,  p.  88. 
CHAP  akd  choice,  great  variety,  S.     Gl. 

Shirrefs. 

CHAPIN,  Chappin,  s.  Chopm,  a  quart,  S.]  Add; 

''  The  de'il  at  other  times  gie's,  it's  said,  his  agents 

a  mutchkin  o'  mischief^  but  on  this  night  [[Hallow- 

e'ai]]  it's  thought  they  hae  a  chappin."   R.  Gilhai^e, 

ii.  217. 

To  Tak  a  Clidpin,  is  a  circumlocution  commonly 

used  to  express  an  attachment  to  intoxicating 

liquo)-,  S. 

''  To  Tak  a  Chapin,  to  be  addicted  to  drinking." 
Gl.  Shirrefs. 
CHAPISy  s.pL  Established  prices  and  rates.  V. 

Chaipes. 
CH  APDUR,  s.  Chapter,  Chart  Aberd.  A.  1588. 
CHAPLING,  s. 

**  For  preventing  mischiefs  that  may  arise,  con- 
certs and  engagements  that  may  be  nutde  &  entered 
into  by  such  of  the  Council  as  are  merchants  among 
themselves,  or  such  of  the  Council  as  are  craftsmen 
among  themselves,  for  influencing  or  carrying  all  or 
any  part  of  an  election  outof  the  regular  way,  known 
by  me  name  of  Chapiing,  whereby  numbers  are  not 
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at  liberty  to  proceed  acoording  to  their  consciencea, 
but  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  majority,  were  it 
never  lo  wrong/'  &c.    Sett,  Burgh  of  Dunf.  1724. 

Su.G.  kaeppl-a,  to  gag,  badllo  os  obturare;  from 
kaepp,  baculus. 

CllAPPAN,  adf, ,   "  Tall  of  stature,,  clever  i^ 
Gl.  Picken.  Ayrs.  also  expL  "  lusty."  JEd.  1818. 
This  must  be  merely  a  Scottish  modification  of  the 
£.  word  chopping  used  in  the  first  sense. 
CHAPPED  BY,  pret. 

'^  He  thought  he  would  be  revenged  on  him ;  and 
so  chapped  him  6^  the  host  a  little,  and  at  an  outside 
watched  him."  Pitscottie,  Fol.  £d.  p.  ISO;  Edit 
1768-201.     Not  in  £d.  1814. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  be  Used  in  the  sense  of  E. 
chop,  as  when  it  is  said  that  the  wind  chops  about 
V.  CHAPyon/. 

CHAPTERLY,  adv.  A  presbytery  is  said  to  be 
chapterly  met  or  convened,  when  all  the  mem- 
bersare present,  S. ;  formerly  written  Chaptourb/. 
^'  On  the  1 6th  of  January,  1 554-5,  he  held  a  chap- 
tour  of  heralds,  chaptourly  convened, .  in  the  abbey 
of  Halyroodhouse,"  &c.    Chalmers's  Lyndsay,  i.  38. 
The  term  has  been  transmitted  from  the  times  of 
popery ;  from  chapter,  chaptour,  ^'  an  assembly  of 
the  clergy  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church." 
CHAR,  8,     A  certain  quantity  of  lead. 

**  For  ane  char  of  leid,  that  is  to  say,  TVPrnfa^m* 
eUii,  iiii  d."     Balfour's  Pract.  p.  87. 

Cowel  expl.  this  phrase,  (referring  to  the  Assise 
de  Ponder.  Rob.  HI.  Scot  c.  22.)  as  denoting  ^' thirty 
pigs,  each  pig  containing  six  stone  wanting  two 
pound,  and  every  stone  being  twelve  pound." 

L.  B.  charr-us,  Fr.  charre,  de  plombe.  Du  Cange 
observes  that  charr-ui  sometimes  occurs  for  carr^us, 
Fr.  char,  a  chariot 

It  seems  properly  to  signify  a  car/-load-full.     V. 
Char,  s.     Carriages. 
To  CHAR.     Char  doute.]    Add ; 

Perhaps  A.S.  cear-ian,  murmurare,  is  the  true  ori- 
gin of  the  E.  «.  to /ar. 
CHAR'D.     Expl,  *•  leaning  place.** 

'/You  are  like  the  dogs  of  Dunragget,  you  dow  not 
bark,  unless  you  have  youic  arse  at  chared,*'  S.  Prov. ; 
'*  spoken  to  people  when  they  scold  with  their  back 
at  a  wall,"  Kelly,  p.  383. 

To  CHARK,  v.n.    1.  To  make  a  grating  noise, 
as  the  teeth  do,  when  grinding  any  gritty  sub^ 
stance,  accidentally  mingled  with  one^s  food, 
Dumfr.    Chirke^  q,  v.  synon. 
Cower  uses  charke  to  express  the  grating  of /i  door. 
There  is  no.  dore,  whiche  may  charke 
Wher  of  an  eye  shulde  vnshet,  6cc, 

Conf.  Jmantisj  L.  iv.  F,  79,  b. 
i,  "to  be  habitually  complaining,  to  be  constantly 

in  a  querulous  humour,  ibid. 
CHARKAtt,  s.    "  C/iarkaris^  for  ane  barrel) ;" 
Aberd.  R€g.  A.  15S5,  V.  16. 
Qu.  if  ametaph.  use  of  Ti^ut.  karcker, — prison,  as 
applied  to  the  hoops  which  confine  a  barrel  ? 
CHARKER,  s.    A  cricket,  Dumfr.- 

Probably  from  A.  S.  cearc-ian  stridere,  "  to  c^eahe, 
to  make  a  noise,  to  charke,  £tr  ehirie,"  Somii^r^ 
CHARNALE,  i. 
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''  Item  a  ring  with  a  paddokstane,  with  a  char»» 
naley    Collect  of  Inventories,  p.  10. 

Corr.  perhaps  from  Fr.  chamxere,  a  hinge  or  turn- 
ing joint  In  this  sense  chamaUl  had  been  used  in 
S.  as  early  as  the  age  of  Henry  the  MinstreL  V. 
Charnaill  Bands. 

CHARTER-HOUSS,  s.    The  name  given  to 

the  monastery  of  the  Cartbunans. 

— fc''  And  vthens  quhatsumeuir  quhilkis  pertenit — 

to  the  Freris,  to  the  Blak  Freris  or  Predicatouris,  or 

to  the  Freris  Minoris  or  Franciscane,  or  to  the  Quhite 

Freris  of  the  said  burght  of  Perth ;  togidder  with 

the  yaurdis,  monasterie,  or  place  of  the  CharUr^houn 

situat  beside  the  samin  burght"  &c.     Acts  Ja»  VL 

'' 1587,  Ed.  1814,  p.  500. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  should  be,  as  it  ap-. 
pears  still  to  have  been,  the  vulgar  pronunciation.— 
But  it  is  singular,  that  it  should  liave  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  been  continued  by  such  wri« 
ters  as  Spotswood.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  this 
term  has  no  connection  with  a  charier^house  in  its 
common  signification.  It  is  evidently  corr.  from  Fr. 
chartretue  die  house  in  which  the  Carthusians  resid- 
ed; Diet  Trev..  They  took  the  name  of  Chartreux 
frosn  CAaWr^CTf^a  village  inDauphiny,  which  Hugues, 
bishop  of  Grenoble,  gave  to  S.  Bruno  the  founder  of 
this  order,  A.  1086.. 

CHARTOUR,  a,  A  place  for  holding  writings. 
**  Ane  tyne  ftinj  charUmr  weyand  four  pund  tu» 
vnsis."    Aberd.  Reg.    Lat  chartat^ium,  chartophy-. 
laciura. 

CHARVE,4i^    Great,  Orkn.. 
CH  AS,  8.     The  game  of  chess. 

*^  Ane  quhite  polk  of  greit  chas  men  of  bane,'^ 
i.  e.  chess-men  made  of  bone.  '^  Ane  little  grene 
polk  with  sum  chas  men."  Inveptories^  A.  1578> 
p.  238. 

CHASER,  8.   A  ram  that  has  oidy  one  testicle,. 
Selkirka. 

"  I  jinkit  into  Geordie  Allan%  at  the  West  Port> 
where  I  had  often  been  afore,  when  selling  my  eilci 
ewes  and  chaser*"    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii«  £&. 
To  CHASTIFY,  v.  a.    To  make  chaste. 

'^  He  sayis  thair  lie  sum  quha  hes  chastifeil  thame> 
seluis  for  the  kingdome  of  heauen,  quhairbie  he  de- 
claris  that  thay  astrict  tham  seluis  to  perpetual  con- 
tinencie  and  chastities"     Nicol  Bume,  F.  65,  b. 

IWhaps  meant  as  strictly  signifying  enuuculare, 
like  Fr.  chattr^er. 

However,  L.  B.  casiifieare^se  ngnifiea,  se  castum. 
exhibere,  servare,  Du  Cange* 
To  CHASTIZE,  v,  a.     To  abridge. 

'^  Both  these  rooms  were  chastized  of  their  length 
towards  the  west,  and  the  two  galleries  brought 
forwards,"  &c.     Craufiird's  Univ.  Edin.  p.  152.  ' 

Evidently  a  metaph.  use  of  the  £•  v. 
CHAStfBYL,  8.    The  same  with  Chesybil. 
CHAT  THE.!     Jdd ; 

According  to  Shirrefs,  Chat  is  '*  sometimes  a  cant 
name  for  the  gallows,"  Gl.  Aberd. 

To  CHAT,  V.  a.     To  bruise  slightJy.J    Jdd; 
S^  To  chafe.    Thus  ^oods  are  said  to  be  chatted 

in  the  carriage,  or  by  friction,  i.  e.  chafed,  S. 
To  CHATTER;  V.  a.    To  divide  a  thing  by 
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cauniig  many  fractin^s;  to  break  suddenly  into 

small  pieces,  Aberd. ;  to  ShaMer^  E. 
CHATON,  Chattok,  s.    "  The  beasill,  collet, 

head,  or  broadest  part  of  a  ring,  &&  wherdn 

the  stone  is  set,*  Cotgr.  Fr. 

'^  A  peril  sett ;  foar  small  diamantis  sett  in  alie 
pece.  A  cluUoh  widiout  a  stane."  Inventories^  A 
1578,  p.  265. 

— <'  A  chaUon  without  ane  emerald."  Ibid.  p.  267- 
CH ATT Y.PITSS,  a.    A  term  used  in  calling  to 

a  cat,  Roxb.  Evidently  of  the  same  origin  with 

Cheet^  q.  v. 
To  CHATTLE,  r.  n-    To  eat  as  a  lamb,  or  a 

young  child,  to  nibble,  to  chew  feebly,  Ettr.  For. 

This  may  be*  a  diminutive  from  A.S.  ceow^an,  or 
Tent,  kauw-en,  kouw^en,  id.  mordere. 
CHAVJELING,  Shavelin,  s.    A  tool,  especial- 
ly- employed  by  cartwrights  and  coachmakers, 

for  smoothing  nollow  or  circular  wood,  S.;  sy- 

non.  with  Spokeshave^  Aberd. 

— '« For  the  wranguss  takin  of  his  swerdis,  &  strik<^ 
ingtharofinancAov^^ng."  Aberd. Reg.  A 1 548.  V. 20. 

A.S.  scqfa,  a  shaving  instrtunent;  Teut.«cAa«edola- 
bra,  planula,  from  «cAa«-€ii,  to  smoothe  with  a  plane* 
Schaueling  and  tckaeffeling  denote  what  is  smoothed 
off,  a  shavings  Belg.  tckaaveUng,  id.  schaqfy  a  plane* 
CHAUDMALLET,  s.     A  blow,  a  beating, 

Aberd.;  evidently  a  relique  fsSChaudrndHy  q.  v. 
CHAUFFBAY,  *.    Merchandise. 

Then  thecoilyear— wat  tothe  chank»ill  inhy. 
To  mak  his  ckamffty  reddy, 
Agttaethemomeairfy.'— —  '.Ra«/'Cocfyear,  B.  ij.  b. 

Chaffare,  id.  Chaucer ;  from  A.  S.  ceapian,  to  buy, 
alsotoselL     fFol,  for  went?  » 

CHAUVE,  adf,  A  term  denoting  that  ^^  colour  in 

bkck  cattle  when  white  hair  is  pretty  equally 

mixed  with  black  hair.*"  Surv.  Nairn  &  Moray. 
St.  Also  applied  to  '*  a  swarthy  person**^  when 

♦*  pale.'^    Ibid. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Haw,  Haave,  q.  v. 
For  CAativtf  is  always  pron.  as  if  written  with  theGr.;^ 
CHAUKS,  #.    A  sluice,  Roxb. ;  svnon.  Flem ; 

perhaps  q.  what  ehadts,  i.  e.  checxs  or  restnuns 

the  water,  when  apt  to  overflow. 
To  CHAUM,  V.  n.    To  chew  voradously,  to  eat 

Un,  Ettr.  For. 

IsL  kiammi  maxilla,  kianu^  buccas  volutare>  kiami 
motio  maxillarum. 
To  CHAW,  V.  a.   8.  To  provokcf,  to  vex.l  Add; 

Thus  it  is  frequently  used ; ''  That  chaws  idm,"  it 
frets  or  vexes  him,  Lanarks.,  Lodi.  * 

Fr.  chaii^  "  disappointed,  frustrated/'  (Cotgr.)  may 
be  added  to  die  etjrmon. 
To  CHAW,  V.  a.    1.  To  chew,  S.  as  in  E. 
2.  To  fret  or  cut  by  attrition,  Aberd. 
CHEAP  O^T,a  ScotUsh  idiom  commonly  applied 

to  one  who  superabundantly  deserves  any  affix>nt 

or  misfortune  he  has  met  with  ;'q.  cheap  qfii* 

*'  And  sure  I  am  itf a  doing  him  an  honour  mm  or 
his  never  deserved  at  our  hand,  the  ungracious  sumph ; 
and  if  he  loses  by  us  a' thegidier,  heise'en  cheapo% 
he  can  spare  it  brawly/'    Bride  of  Lammerm.  i.  504. 

^'  111  maintain  there's  no  such  anither  mistress  in 
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the  whole  country;  and  if  she  has  gicn  ye  a  flyte,  I's^ 
warrant  ye  were  cheap  o't."  Petticoat  Tales,  L  281. 
It  is  borrowBd  from  the  idea  of  any  kind  of  goods, 
considered  as  cheap  at  the  price  for  which  they  have 
been  purchased ;  of  being  used  for  a/.  Thus  by  a 
singular  figure,  a  person  is  said  to  be  cheap,  in  rela- 
tion to  something  disa^eeable  that  has  happened ; 
because  it  is  believed  that  his  conduct  had  been  as  it 
were  a  price  already  paid  for  something  worse. 

CHEARY,  Cheebie,  adf.     Cheerful,  S. 
What  pleasure  and  joy  wad  it  gie. 
Were  ye  but  as  cheary  as  they  ^ 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  18. 
CHEATRIE,  Cheatey,  s.   1.  Deceit,  fraud,  S. 
"  The  Lords-^ordained  ^em  to  be  carried  to  the 
Trone,— and  both  their  lugs  to  be  nailed  to  it,  and  to 
stand  there  till  12  with  a  paper  on  their  breasts,  bear- 
ing their  cheatry,  falshood,  and  unfaithfulness  to  their 
trust"     Fountainhall,  i.  859. 
2.  The  act  of  cheating,  fraud,  deceit  in  mercantile 
dealings,  play,  or  otherwise,  S^ 
Thus  old  Satchels  observes ;  * 

In  every  science  there  is  some  cheatry. 

Hist.  Name  tf  Scot,  p.  Sp. 

Cheatrix,  Cheatey,  adj.    Fraudful,  deceitful ; 

^^  a  cheairie  body,^  one  addicted  to  cheating,  S. 

'^  It  was  a  merry  warld  when  every  man  held  his 
ain  gear  wi'  his  ain  grip,  and  when  the  country  side 
wasna  faahed  wi*  warrants  and  poindings  and  appris* 
ings,  and  a'  that  cheatry  craft"     Rob  Roy,  ii.  S58. 
2.  Applied  to  the  means  used  for  deception,  S.;  as 

in  tne  old  adage,  ^^  Cheairie  game  ^illaye  ky the,^ 

i.  e.  false  play  will  shew  itself  sooner  or  later. 

''  Whatna  fearfu'  image  is  that  like  a  corpse  out  o' 
a  tomb,  that's  making  a'  this  rippet  for  the  cheairie 
instruments  o'  pen  and  ink,  when  a  dying  man  is  at 
the  last  gasp  P"     The  Entail,  ii.  108. 

We  ai'e  not  to  seek  the  origin,  as  Johnson  conjec- 
tures in  regard  to  £.  cheat,  in  escheat,  because  of  ihe 
frauds  frequently  practised  in  procuring  escheats ; 
but  in  A.S.  ceait,  circumventio;  Su.G.  kyt^a  mutare, 
permutare,  Ihre  ;  dolose  imponere,  Seren.  Cheairie 
may  indeed  be  viewed  as  compounded  of  A.S.  ceati 
circumventio,  and  ric  dives;  q. ''  rich  in  deceit." 

CHEAT-THE-WUDDIE,  adf.     Defhiuding 

the  ffallows  of  its  rightful  prey,  S. 

•— '^  You,  ye  cheat^he-fvuddie  rogue,  you  here  on 
your  venture  in  the  tolbooth  o'  Glasgow  ?  What 
d'ye  think's  the  value  o'  your  head  ?'*  Rob  Roy,  ii. 
208.    V.  WinniB. 

CHECKS? AIL,  s.  A  box  on  the  ear,  a  Uow  on 
the  cheek  or  chops,  q.  cheek^lay^  from  Teut. 
epdy  also  epid,  ludus.    Cheekspool,  Fife. 

CHEDHER,  s.  Chedher  Moie$  an  unintelligible 

{»hr9se.  Chart  S^  Andr.     V.  Chudeeme. 
t  might  seem  to  denote  the  measure  in  S.  called 
a  chauiher  or  chaidron,  L.B.  cddra,  did  not  Maie  it- 
self, according  to  the  structuns  of  the  passage,  re* 
gard  the  measure  or  weight 

CHEECKIE,  Chbekis^  Chxcxis,  o^*.   Full  of 
cunning,  Aberd. 
D'Ve  inind  yon  night  ye  measu^  spouts 
Wr  Nick  hinisd*? 
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Yet  ckeecMe  »liiik't  amid  flitti^  Cloot« 
Wi*  quick  leg-bail? 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  41. 
Teut  kecke,  faUacia,  dolus. 

To  CHEEK,  V.  a.     *'  To  flatter,^  Gl.  Shirrefs, 

Aberd. 

Teut.  kaeck-en  signifies  to  pilfer^  suppilare,  man- 
ticulari ;  or  from  the  same  origin  with  Ckeeckie. 
CHEEK  qfthe  Fire,  the  side  of  the  fire,  Roxb. 

Ingle-cheeky  synon. 
Cheek  fob  chow,  cheek  by  jole,  S.  • 
Gang  cheek  for  chow,  wnare'er  we  stray^ 
By  sable  night,  or  glare  o'  day. 

Nor  Seoul  ahint  our  backs. 

Macaulay's  Poems,  p.  146.  V.  Chol. 
To  CHEEM,  V,  a.    To  knock  one  down,  Orkn. 

Perhaps  it  originally  denoted  a  stroke  on  the  chops, 
from  Isl.  kiammi  maxilla. 
CHEERER,  s.     A  glass  of  spirits  and  warm 

water,  South  of  S.,  Ayrs. 

''  D'  you  think  I  wad  come  and  ask  you  to  go  to 
keep  company  with  ony  bit  English  rider,  that  sups 
on  toasted  cheese  and  a  cJieerer  of  rum  toddy?"  Mo- 
nastery, i.  1 8. 

"  This,  and  some  other  desultory  conversation, 
served  as  a  shoeing-hom  to  draw  on  another  cup  of 
ale  and  another  ckeerer,  as  Dinmont  termed  it  in  his 
country  phrase,  of  brandy  and  water."  Guy  Man- 
nering,  ii.  46. 

"  When  we  had  discussed  one  cheerer,--^!  began, 
as  we  were  both  birsing  the  sugar  for  the  second,  to 
speak  with  a  circumbendibus  about  my  resignation," 
&c.     The  Provost,  p.  351. 

CHEET,  inierj.  The  call  directed  to  a  cat,  when 
one  wishes  her  to  approach,  S.  It  is  generally 
doubled. 

She  never  will  come  back !  Waeaucks !  I  doubt 
You've  hurt  poor  baudrans  wi'  your  lang  wet  clout. 
Cheetfcheetf-waesucks,  I  doubt  poor  thing  she's  dead. 

Falls  of  Cfyde,  ^.  169. 
There  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
is  from  Fr.  chat,  the  name  given  to  this  animaL 
CHEFFROUN,  s.    A  piece  of  ornamental  head 

dress  for  ladies.     V.  Schaffroun. 
CHEIP-SCHIMMEI9,  s.     A  principal  dwell- 
ing-place, or  manor-house. 
«— ''  Qrdinand — ^the  castell  of  Doune  fbirsaid  the 
principall  messuage  and  ckeif-schimmeis  of  the  said 
lordschip."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  235. 
This  is  rather  a  tautology.     V.  Chemys. 

CHEIFTYME,  s.    Reign,  q.  the  time  of  oneV 

being  chitf  or  sovereign. 

In  the  cheiftpne  of  Charlis  that  chosin  chifWme, 

Thair  feU  ane  l^rlyftill  ilan  within  thay  fellis  wyde. 

Bauf  Coibfear,  Aij.  a. 
Chrif,  Cheep,  s.    A  whisper,  the  siightest  hint 

or  imiendo^  S. 

**  The  young  loons  did  na  tell  my  ^ther,-*— nor  did 
he  hear  a  cheep  o'  the  matter,  till  p«er  Drouthy  was 
at  the.mou'  d  the  cave,  an'  his  pipes  sklrlin'  like 
mad."     St  ICadileen,  iii.  212. 
Cheipiko,  Cn«PiM«f  s.     SbrtU  squeaking,  S. 

This  occurs  in  one  of  old  UrqUl«rt!s  strange  coU 
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lection  of  phrases,  in  whkh,  irliilehe  rtftains  the  spirit 
of  Rabelais,  he  far  outdoes  him  in  variety. 

^'  He  gave  ua  also  the  example  of  the  ]^ilo8opher, 
who,  when  he  thought  meat  seriously  to  have  with- 
drawn himself  into^a  soUtary  privacy,  far  from  the 
ruffling  dtttterments  of  the— confased  world,  the  bet- 
ter to  improve  his  tbe<nry,  to  cooCrive,  ootament  and 
ratiocinate,  was,  notwithstanding  his  utnaost  endea- 
vours to  f^ee  hiofself  from  all  untoward  noises,  sur- 
vounded  and  environ'd  about  so  with  the  barking  of 
corrs,  bawling  of  mastiffs,  bleating  of  sheep,  prating 
of  parrets,  tatling  of  jackdaws,  grunting  c^  swine, 
giming  of  boara,  yelping  of  foxes,  mewing  <^  cats, 
cheeping  of  mice,  squeaking  of  weasil8,**clucking  of 
moorfowls,  cucking  of  cuckows,  bumling  of  bees, 
rammage  of  hawks,  chirming  of  linot8,-^whicking  of 
pigs,  gushing  of  hogs,  curring  of  pigeons,— curk- 
ling  of  quails,— crackling  of  crows,  nuzzing  of  ca- 
mels, wheening  of  whelps,  buzzing  of  dromedaries, 
— mioting  of  tygers,  bruzzing  of  bears,  sussing  p. 
fuffing3  of  kitnings  pcitlings^,  clamring  of  scarfes, 
whimpring  of  fbllraarts,  being  of  buffidod,— drint- 
ling  of  turkies,  coniating  of  storks,  irantling  of  pea- 
CDcks,««-cn>ttft*iig  of  cormorants,  cigling  of  locusts, 
charming  of  beagles,  gnarring  of  puppies,  snarling 
of  raessens,  rantling  of  rats,  guerieting  of  apes,  snut- 
tering  of  monkies,  pioling  of  pelicanes,  quecking  of 
ducks,— *tfaat  he  was  mu<^  more  troubled,  than  if  he 
had  been  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  at  the  hit  of 
Fontenoy  or  Niort"     Rabelais,  R  iia.  p.  IO6,  107. 

doBoe  of  thtese  words  are  Scottish ;  others  seem  to 
have  been  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  expressing 
the  sound  emitted  by  the  different  animals,  as  nearly 
as  possible.  His  ingenuity  in  this  respeet  is  certain- 
ly unpaWUeled.  Rabelais  has  only  nine  phrases ; 
Urquhart  has  swelled  the  number  to  seventy-one. 
CuEiPBR,  9,     The  bog  Iriar;   so  called,  because 

children  make  a  BhrilTncnse  with  its  leaves,  Roxb. 
Ch£tp£b,  8,     The  cricket.  Loth.  RoxbJ    Add; 

This  is  an  insect  of  favourable  omen.     For  when 
cheepers  come  to  a  house,  it  betokens  good  ludc, 
Roxb. 
To  CHEITLE,  v.  n.     To  chirp,  to  chatter  or 

warble ;  applied  to  the  sounds  emitted  by  small 

birds  when  they  sit  upon  their  young,  or  feed 

tliem,  Kinfoes.,  Parttia. 

It  must  be  viewed  as  radically  the  sattie  wftfa  Teut 
quedd'Sn  garrire,  modulari ;  minutiaare,  gutturire  ; 
Alem.  quUil-on,  lamentari;  Armor,  chmtell^^  to  whis^ 
tie,  also  to  hissj'  C.  B.  cathl-u  to  sing,  t«  chirp,  to 
warble;  caih^l,  a  tonation,  melody. 
CHEMYS,  CfiYMiS)  &C.  s.    A  chief  dwelling.] 

Add;    . 

*'  The  chemise  or  principal!  messuage  sould  hot  be 
devidit  nor  gevin  in  name  of  dowrie  or  tierce  to  the 
woman,  but  sould  remane  all  afid  haill  undevydit 
with  the  air,  quha  thairfoir  is  oblist  to  big  or  give  to 
hir  ane  uther  messuage."  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  109* 
CHEN YIE,  Chbnye',  s.  A  chain.]  Add ; 
J^anged  in  a  Cliev^fiey  hung,  in  cb^uns. 

*'  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  hi  a  chenifie  on 
the  gallowlee  till  his  corpse  rot"  MS.  Abst  (l637) 
Maclaarin's  Grim.  Gas.  XL. 
CHERITIE^  CnKWTR\  *. 
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**  And  to  the  minister  serwing  the  cure  at  the  said 
kirk  of  Halyruidhous,  tua  hun<&eth  merkis  money 
and  thrie  chalderis  wictuell,  viz.  ane  chalder  quheit, 
ane  chalder  heir^  and  ane  chalder  aittis,  with  the  cA«- 
rUU.'*    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1606,  Ed.  1814,  p.  S32. 

^*  Tua  chalderis  of  beir  wyth  dowbill  cheriiS,  the 
price  of  the  chalder  twelf  poundis  saxtene  sh."  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1545.     V.  18. 

"  Ane  boU.of  bair  p>arley,  or  big]  with  the  cAe- 
rtUu"  ibid. 

It  is  also  used  as  a  participle. 

<'  Ane  boll  of  beir  chereieid  stuff/'  ibid. 

Cheritie  Meal  is  also  mentioned  in  some  old  deeds, 
Ayrs. ;  but  the  sense  is  lost 

It  might  seem  that  the  term  had  originally  denoted 
the  driving  or  carriage  of  the  grain ;  Fr.  charrdee, 
a  wain-loi^.  L.  B.  c^rreta,  id.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Car^ 
rada. 

The  phrase  with  the  cheritie^  appears  to  correspond 
with  the  language  of  a  Chart.  A.  1248.  In  quolibet 
homine  tenente  hospitium,  unam  quartam  avenae,  & 
in  crastino  Nativitatis  Domini  unum  panem  pane* 
tariae  &  gallinas,  et  carretum.  This  is  expl.  by  Da 
Cange,  Praestatio  carretti — ^nostris  chareite.  Where 
there  was  no  carriage,  it  was  thus  expressed.  Chart. 
A.  1185.  Absque  roagio,  \jl  toll  for  supporting  a 
road]]  messione,  &  carreto.    Ibid. 

A  difficulty  arises,  however,  from  the  following 
clause ;  **  To  pay  &  deliuer  aucht  firlottis  of  mah 
without  chereties  yierlie,"  Aberd.  Reg. ;  as  well  as 
from  the  phrase,  chereteid  ttuff,  which  would  seem 
to  refer  to  some  peculiar  and  superior  mode  of  pr^ 
paration  or  dressing  at  the  mill. 

If  this  idea  should  be  adopted,  we  might  view  the 
term  as  a  modification  of  Gael,  scaradh,  a  separation, 
sgariha,  separated,  from  scav'am,  sgar»am,  to  sepa- 
rate ;  C.  B.  ysgariad  separation,  ff^garih-u  to  purge 
out.  The  chereteu,  with  the  heir,  might  thus  be 
the  siflCings,  or  what  was  separated  from  the  pure 
grain. 

To  CHERE,  V.  n.    To  emit  a  grating  sound. 
South  of  S. 
The  croaking  raven  soared  on  high. 

Thick,  thick  the  cherking  weasels  ran  ; 
At  hand  she  heard  the  howlets  cry. 
An'  groans  as  of  a  dying  man, 

Hog^s  Mountain  Sard,  p.  12.  V«  Chirk. 
CHERRY  qf  7*flv,  the  name  formerly  given  to 

a  species  of  sear-nsh  in  the  frith  of  Tay. 
'  ''  This  our  town  of  Dundee,  situat  on  the -river 
Tay,  hath  been  ever  £mious  for  the  abundance  of 
lliat  little  fish  termed  for  its  excellencle  the  Cherry 
qf  Tay,  catched  here.  It  is  likest  (if  not  a  species)' 
to  the  Whyting ;  but  so  surpassing  it  in  a  delicioua 
taste,  that  hardly  it  can  be  so  called."  Mercur.  Caled« 
A.  1661,  p.  89- 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  smelt,  S.  epk-ling. 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  adulation  that  pervaded  the 
olrtitry  adPtef  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  that  this 
ia-  emnnelrated  among  thi  ^'  state  miMcles'"  that  weU 
cotned  the  blissful  return  of  Uiis  prinee. 
C^EfiYBIL,  s.  An  ecclesiastical  dress.}.  JcU»« 
''  Item,  ane  chesabill  of  purpour  velvet  with  the 
stoyle,"  &c.     Coll.  of  Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  58. 

CHESS,  s.  ].  The  frAme  for  a  window.]    Add; 
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2.  The  iron  frame  which  surrounds  types,  ^fter 

they  are  set  for  the  press,  S. 

Fr.  chassis  also  signifies  a  'Sprinter's  tympane ;" 
Cotgr. 
CHESS,  s.    The  quarter  or  any  smaller  division 

of  an  apple,  pear,  &c.  cut  regularly  into  pieces: 

^^  The  chess  of  an  orange,^  one  of  the  divisions 

of  it,  Roxb. 

''  In  the  same  kind  of  measure  are  almost  all  the 
]|>opular  rhymes  which  still  continue  to  be  repeated 
by  children  in  their  ring-dances ;  such  as,--» 
I've  a  cherry,  I've  a  chess, 
I've  a  bonny  blue  glass,  8cc. 
generally  sung  to  the  notes  here  placed  under  the 
Fragment  of  the  genuine  Caedmon'*   Sibbald's  Chron. 
iv.  LIX. 

An  ingenious  correq)ondent  in  the  county  of  Roxb. 
has  transmitted  to  me  this  ancient  rhyme,  as  com- 
monly repeated. 

I've  a  cherry,  I've  a  chess; 

I've  a  bonny  blue  glass; 

I've  a  dog  among  the  com; 

Blaw,  Willy  Buckhom: 

I've  wheat,  I*ve  rye; 

I've  four  and  twenty  milk  white  kye; 

The  tane's  broken-backit. 

The  rest's  a'  hackit. 

The  leddy  and  the  red  coat 

Coming  tiirow  the  ferry-boat; 

The  ferry-boaf  s  o'er  dear. 

Ten  shilUngs  in  the  year. 

Bumbaleery  bizx; 
Round  about  the  wheat-stack. 
And  in  amang  the  pizz  (pease). 
Fr.  chasse,  '^  that  thing,  or  part  of  a  thing,  where- 
in another  is  enchased;"  Cotgr. 
CHESSART,  «,    A  cheesevat,  S.  O,    Chemrt, 
Cheswirty  Fife. 

''After  the  curd  has  been  oontinaed  in  the  boyn  or 
vat,  till  it  has  become  hard,  it  is  put  into  the  chessart 
or  cheese-vat."  Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  45B.  Synon.with 
Kaisart,  q.  v. 

CHESSEL,  s.  A  cbeese-vat,  the  same  with  Ches-^ 

fcellj  and  Chessart;  Nithad. 

"  Ken  ye  (quo'  I)  o*  yon'  new  cheese  our  wyfe  took 
but  frae  the  chessd  yestreen  >  I'm  gaun  to  setid  't  t' 
ye  i'  the  morning,  yere  a  gude  neebor  to  me."    Re-% 
mains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  286. 
CHESSFORD,  Chkkseford,  s.   The  mould  in 

which  cheese  is  made,  Roxb.   Synon.  Chizzard 

and  Kaisart,  S.  B« 

Can  this  be  corr.  from  A.S.  cysefhet,  id^ 
«  CHEST,  a.     Frequefitly  Used  ft>r  a  coffin,  S. 

^'The  marquis'  friends — ^lUt  his  corps  frae  Dundee,^ 
his  che^  covered  with'a  black  taflbta.**  Spalding,  i.  53.. 
To  Chest,  v.  a.     To  inctose  in  a  coffin,  S.    V. 

KisT,  s,  and  v. 
CHESTER,  Chebtbrs,  s^    The  hanle  given  to 

a  circular  fortifielition,  &c.J    Addi 
S^  The  designation  of  a  number  of  places,  such  as 

fann-towDs,  in  the  south  of  S.,  euher  by  itself, 

or  in  conjunetion  with  some  other  word,  As 
'    Hifi;h€A«9lifr,  BoiicAe^7%  Wbite«€Ae#^^r,  Ches* 

Chouse,  CAe^^frfaall,  &c. 
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CHESTER  BEAR,  the  name  commonly  given, 

in  Angus  and  Perths.,  to  big;  as  distinguish- 

ing  it  from  Bdrlev^bear^  which  denotes  what  is 

in  England  strictly  called  Barley. 

'^  Barley  is  more  or  less  the  produce  of  every  farm ; 
the  kind  generally  sown  is  the  Chester  or  rough  bar- 
ley." P.  Blackford,  Perths.  Stot  Ace.  iii.  207* 

"  Barley,  so  called,  has  two  rows  in  the  head  like 
rye.  That  which  has  more  rows  in  the  head  than  two 
is  called  Chester  Barley,  The  Chester  is  that  kind 
which  has  been  most  anciently  sown  here,  and  which 
is  still  most  in  request  in  the  high  grounds;  but  bar- 
ley is  thought  the  most  advantageous  crop  in  the  low 
country."    P.  Bendothy,  Perths.  Stat.  Ace.  xix.  35U 

What  the  term  Chester  refers  to,  I  know  not.     It 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  it  was  imported  from 
the  city  of  that  name  in  £. 
CHESOP,  s.  An  ecclesiastical  dress;  abbrev»  from 

ChesybUy  q.  v. 

*'  Tua  haill  standls  of  claith  of 'gold,  that  is  to  say, 
tua  chesapis,  four  tunnaklis,"&c.  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  1 6. 
CHEVELRIE,  s.    Cavalry.  V.  Chewalky. 
CHEVIN,  part:  pa.     Achieved. 

"  I  cheue,  I  bringe  toan  ende."  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  i  87>  a. 
^^  God  sende  you  yuell  cheuyng,  whiche  is  a  maner  of 
cursing.  Dieu  vous  met  en  malle  sepmayne."  Ibid. 
F.  354,  b.  va  Sende. 

CHEVISANCE,  s.    Procurement,  means  of  ac- 
quiring. 

— "  Our  lorde  the  king  sail  sende  his  commissaris 
of  burovis  in  Flanderis  to  mak  this  chevisance,'*  &c. 
Acts  Ja,  I.  A.  1425,  Ed.  1814,  Pref.  xix.  V.  under 
Chewiss. 
CHEVRON,  s.    A  glove. 

f  Sir  Gideon  by  chance  letting  his  chevron  fall  to 
the  ground,  the  king,  altho'  being  both  stiff  and  old, 
stooped  down  and  gave  him  his  glove,"  Sec.  Scott's 
Staggering  State,  p.  50. 

"  My  curse — ^gae  wi*  ye,  if  ye  gie  them  either  fee  or 
bountith,  or  sae  muckle  as  a  black  pair  o'  cheverons." 
Heart  M.  Loth.  i.  I96. 

The  term  was  perhaps  originally  appropriated  to  a 
glove  made  of  kid  leather,  from  Fr.  ckevreau,  a  kid. 
To  CHEW,  V.  a.    To  stew,  Lanarks. ;  a  corrupt 

provincialism. 
CHEWALRY,  *.   1.  Men  in  arms,  &c.]  Insert 

as  sense 
2.  Cavalry. 

'*  The  Romane  senate— -create  fimilius  Mamercus 
dictator,  and  he  maid  Aurelius  Posthumus  maister  of 
chevelrie."  Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  342.  Magisler  ejict- 
turn,  Lat. 

CHIAR,  s.  A  chair.    The  vulgar  pronunciation 

nearly  resembles  this ;  chw"^  S. 
The  Scottis  sail  bruke  that  reahne  as  natyue  ground, 
(Geif  weirdis  fayll  nocbt)  quhaur  euur  this  chiar  is 

found.  Bdlend.  Cron.  F.  iL 

•  CHIEF,  a*.  Indmate;  as, «  TheyVe  very  chief 

wi'  ane  amther,'"  S.  Synon.  Grit,  Throngs  Pack^ 

Freffy  &c. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  sense  of  the  term  as  used  in 
Proverbs  xvi.  «8 ;  *'  A  whisperer  separateth  cUrf 
friends."  This,  however,  is  given  bj  Dr.  Ji^uis.  as  iL 
lustratuiff  the  sense  of ''  emineii^  Mctraordinaij.'' 
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CHIEL,  Chxkld,  8.    8.  A  strt^dilig,  a  young 

man.]     Add; 

But  now  the  glomin  coming  on. 
The  chiels  began  to  pingle. — 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  7S. 
i.  e.  the  young  fellows  began  to  quarrel.     They  are 
distinguished,  in  the  next  line,  from  carls  or  old  men. 
V.  Pinole,  v. 
CHIEL,  s.    Used  in  the  sense  of  child,  Aberd. 

"  Chiel,  child;  Wi'  chid,  with  child;"  GL  Shirrefs. 

Perhaps  the  word  in  this  form  has  more  affinity 
with  Su.G.  kuU  proles,  than  with  Aw6.  did,  infans ; 
especially  as  the  Isl.  supplies  us  with  the  origin  of  both. 
For  we  learn  from  Verelius,  vo.  Stratlfiske,  p.  246, 
that  fyU-a  signifies  gignere,  parere. 

The  use  of  this  term  throws  light  on  a  phrase  of 
the  north  of  S. ; 
Chikl  or  CHABE,  one  that  a  person  takes  aparti- 

cular  interest  in,  or  to  whom  he  acts  as  guaraian, 

S.  B.    i.  e.  ^^  a  child  of  his  own,  or  a  ward." 
Heard  ye  nae  word,  gin  he  had  chid  or  chare? 

Ross's  Hdenore,  p.  IS.    V.  Chare,  s.  2. 
CHIFFERS,  5.  pi    Cyphers. 

**  Item,  ane  bed  dividit  equalie  in  claith  of  gold  and 
silvir,  with  drauchtes  of  violet  and  gray  silk  maid  in 
Chiffers  of  A,  and  enrichit  with  leiffis  and  branches  of 
holine,"  &c  Inventories^  A.  156l,  p.  136.  It  is  alto 
written  chiffres,  ibid. 

Fr.  chifre,  a  cypher. 
CHiLDEtt,  pi     1.  Children,  S.l    Add; 

" Scole,  to  letne ch^ldrein-^  PaiBgr.  B.  iii.  F.  62,  a. 
2.  Retinue,  attendants. 

"  Than  thai  come  with  a  flyrdome,  and  said  that 
thai  come  for  na  ill  of  him  ne  his  childer."    Ad4ic« 
Scot  Com.  p.  15. 
S.  Used  to  denominate  servants  on  shipboard,  or 

common  mariners  in  relation  to  their  master. 

"  Quhen  ane  master  is  readie  with  his  ship  to  de- 
part aiid  sail  fra  hame  to  ane  uther  port,  and  thai^, 
is  sum  of  his  childer  auchtand  silver  in  the  town  or 
countrey  quhair  thay  ar,  the  creditor  may  not  ttOk  the 
mariner  that  is  his  debtor  furth  pf  the  said  ship  f  A 
his  master  for  the  debt,"  Sec.  Balfour's  Pract  p.  615. 

Chyld-gift,  s.   a  present  made  to  a  child  by  one 

who  sustains  the  character  of  god-father. 
■  ■     All  the  guidis,  for  justly  thay  ar  thyne. 
Off  thy  chyld  gift,  storit  throw  grace  devyne. 

Cdkdbie  Sow,  v.  889. 
To  CHIM,  V.  n.    "  To  take  by  small  portions, 

to  eat  nicely,'^  Ettr.  For. 

By  the  usual  change  of  Goth,  k  into  ch,  this  seems 
to  originate  from  Isl.  kdnur  sapor:  Saepius  pro  in- 
grato  sumitur;  Haldorson.  Dain^  eating  may  well  be 
supposed  to  proceed  from  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the 
food. 
CHIMLEY,  Chimblat,  Chimla,  Chim net,  s. 

1.  A  grate,  S.]    Add; 

^*  In  the  chalmer  there  was  a  grit  iron  ckimloft 
ynder  it  a  fyre;  other  gritprovisione  was  not  sene." 
Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  50. 

*'  Ane  greit  yme  chimbb^  in  the  haU."    Inven- 
tories, A.  1578,  p.  261. 
X.  A  fire-plaoe,  S. 

Com.  tichimUa^  a  chimnqr ;  Pryee. 
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8.  In  the  proper  sense  of  E.  cMmnef/,  as  denot- 
ing *'  the  turret  raised— for  conveyance  of  the 

smoke,*^  S. 
—Vernal  win's  wi'  bitter  blout. 
Out  owre  our  ckimias  blaw.  - 

Tarrant  Poems,  p,  63. 
Chimlxy-brace,  s*     1.  The  mantle-piece,  S. 
8.  The  beam  which  supports  the  co^no-^Z^ chim- 
neys in  cottages ;  pron.  chunUa-brace,  Teyiotd. 
Chimley-chkeks,  i.pL  The  stone  pillars  at  the 
'   side  of  a  fire,  S. 
Chimla-lug,  s.     The  fireside,  S.]     Add; 

While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drifts 
Ben  to  the  chimla^lug, 

I  grudge  a  wee  the  great  folk^s  gift. 

That  live  sae  bien  and  snug.      Bums,  iii.  155. 

*'  Dame  Lugton  set  for  him  an  elbow-chair  by  the 
ckmla^iug.*'    R.  Gilhaice^  i.  15S. 
Chimley-meuck,  s.    The  chimney-comer,  S. 

**  The  evil  spirit  of  the  year  fburteen  hundred  and 
forty-twa  is  at  wark  again  as  merrily  as  ever^  and 
ilka  auld  wife  in  the  chimUy'neuchMi)!  be  for  knap^ 
ping  doctrine  wi'  doctors  o'  divinity  and  the  godly  fa- 
thers o'  the  church."   Tales  of  my  Landlord^  ii.  150. 

CMmley-nuik  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's  Sad  Shep' 
herd,  as  signifying  the  diinxney-comer. 

wliere  saw  you  her  > 

r  th'  chimlev  nmk  within  ;  sh^'s  there^  now. 
CHYMOUR,  Chymeb,  $.  A  light  gown.]  Add; 
2.  Restricted  in  its  use  to  a  piece  of  (bess  worn  by 

archbishops  and  bishops  when  consecrated. 

^  They  sail — ^provide  tham  selfBs  a  chymer  (that  is^ 
a  sattyn  or  taffetie  ffowne  without  Ijming  or  sleeues) 
to  be  wome  over  uiair  whytes  at  the  tyme  of  thait 
Gonsecratioun."    ActsCha.  I.  Ed.  1814^  V.  21. 

It  also  occurs  in  O.  E.    **  Put  of  this  chymer,  it 
mysbecometh  you.^     Palsgr.  iii  F.  d6l«  a. 
CHYNA,#.    Achwn. 

Ii— '^  Comperit  Stevin  Lokhert  procur^tour  for  Ro» 
bertof  Cuninghaim  of  Cuninghameheid  summond-^ 
anent  ii^  oxen  ft  ane  ime  chyna,"  &c.  Act  Audit 
A.  1478,  p.  73. 

The  term  occurs  also  hi  p.  67* 

— "  A  pot,  ij  pannys,  a  chyna,  a  speite,**  [a  spit] 
&c.     A  corr.  of  Cheinyie. 
CHINE,  s.    The  end  of  a  barrel,  or  that  part 

of  the  staves  which  project  beyond  the  head ;  S. 

chime  as  in  £. 

— ''  That  they  keep  right  gage,  both  in  the  length 
of  the  staves,  the  bilg-girth,  die  widleness  of  the  head, 
&  deepness  of  thecAtne,"  &c  Acts  Cha.  II.  1 661,  c.  SS, 

IsL  kani,  promiiiula  pars  rei,  that  part  of  a  thing 
projects ;  also  rostrum ;  Haldoraon.  Chine, 
however,  may  be  corr.  ftx>m  £.  chime,  chimb,  used  in 
the  same  sense;  especially  as  Teut  kieme,  and  kimmci 
signify  margo  vasis  ;•  and  Su.G.  kim,  extremum  do- 
Iii;  Ihre. 

I  find  that,  although  in  the  edition  1814,  f^o^i  the 
Records,  cAtneoccura  i^  the  act  of  Cha.  II.,  chhne  is 
the  term  in  theprecediagact  of  Cha«  1.  VoL  V.  p.  506. 
CHINK,  #.    A  cant  term  for  money,  Galloway. 

Quoth  John, '  They  ply  their  wily  tools 

But  for  the  chink.'    Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  66^. 

Denominated  from  the  sound  made  by  silver.. 
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CHINLIE,  a^.    Gravelly,  Moray;  the  same 

with  ChanndUy  and  ChingUe, 

**  The  hard  cImUe  beach  at  the  east  end,  makes  it 
probable  that  once  the  sea  flowed  into  Uie  loch." 
Shaw's  Hist.  Moray,  p.  78. 
CHINTIE-CHIN,  s.   A  long  chin,  a  chin  which 

projects,  Perths. 

The  first  part  of  this  word  seems  of  Gael,  origin  ; 

frohthlyftomsinie  stretched,  sinteach  straight,  long. 
;hiperis,  8.  pi 

"  Discharges  all  the  slaying  of  wilde-fowle  in  other 
menis  boundis  with  g^unnis,  chiperisor  other  ingynes," 
&c  Acte  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  Vol.  V.  ^Q. 

Most  probably,  gins,  snares;  allied  perhaps  to  Teut 
kip,  deopulum,  from  kipp-en  capere.  Fr.  chepier  de- 
notes a  gaoler,  L.  B.  from  cippus,  the  stocka.  This, 
as  well  as  cep-us,  also  signifies  a  net 

CHIPPIE.BURDIE,  s.  A  term  used  in  a  pro. 
mise  made  to  a  child,  for  the  purpose  of  paci- 
fying or  pleasing  it :  FB  gie  ypu  a  chippie* 
ourme.  Loth. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  with  considerable  plausibility, 
that  this  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  corr.  of  Fr.  chapeau 
bordi,  a  cocked,  or  perhaps,  an  embroidered  hat 
CHYPPYNUTIE,  s.     A  mischievous  spirit. 
For  Chyppynude  ful  oft  my  chaflis  quuiL 

Police  rf Honour,  i.  58.  V.  Skrymmorib. 
To  CHIRR,  V.  n.     To  chirp,  Clydesd. 

O.  E.  chirre  id. ;  Germ,  kirr-en,  snrr^n,  to  coo  as 
a  dove ;  also  to  emit  a  shrill  sound 
CHYRE,  s.    A  chair. 

"  Sevinc^^re^  ooverit  witKvelvot,  thairof  thre  of 
crammosie  freinyeit  with  gold. — Twa  uther  chyres 
coverit  with  blak  velvot  Ane  uther  chyre  coverit 
with  ledder.'*^  Inventories,  A.  1578, p.  218.  V.Chiar. 
To  CHIRK,  Jun,  &c^  ».  ^'.  To  make  a  grat- 
ing noise,^  S.]    Add  ; 

Tbas  coiresponds  Xfi  the  sense  of  the  term  by  Pals- 
grave.  ''  C4tyr%iigof  byrdes,  [Fr.]  iargon  ;"  B.  iii. 
F.  24,  a.   "  I  chyrke,  I  nuike  a  noyse  as  myse  do  in 
a  house."     Ibid.  F.  187,  b. 
Chibk,  *..    The  sound  made  bv  the  teeth,  or  by 
any  hard  body,  when  rubbea  objiqu^ely  against 
another. 
ToCHIRL,ti.».  l..Tochirp,Roxb;  synon.  ChurL 
8^  To  emit  a  low  melancholy  sound,  as  birds  do 
\si  winter,  or  before  a  storm,  Clydes^ 
The  fairy  barbs  were  light  and  ileet ; 
The  chirling  echoes  went  and  came. 

Hom's  Hunt  fEildon,  p.  3%^- 
8^  "'  To  warble  merrily,'*  Clydes. 

The  laverock  ijAiri^^  his  cantie  sang^ 
The  cushat  roun'  them  fiewJ. 

Ballad,  EdiH^  Mag.  Oai.  1&18>  p.  82?. 
^  Sw.  SQrl-a^  to  murmur,  to  make  a  noise  like  run*, 
ning  water,  Seren.  A.S.  cear^aa,  ceorr^ian,  queriy 
murmurare; 

4.  To  whistle  sbri])y,  Roxb.; 
Phial,  s.     The  si^ffle  emisaian  of  a  low  nielanr 

choly  sound,  Clyofes.. 
CHiBLiKa,  3^    Such  a  sound  continued,  ibid^ 
To  CHIRL,   V.  n.     To  laugh  immoderatekj^ 
Duipfr. ;  s^non.  to  kink  wi4h  laiu<^in^ 
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Perhaps  in^alluBion  to  the  sound  made  by  a  moof- 
fowl  or  partridge  when  raised.     V.  Churb^  Churl. 
Ihre,  rendering  the  term  Kurra  murmurare,  men- 
tions Germ.  hurreUn  as  synon- 
CHIRLE,  s.     The  double-chin,  Renfr. 
Wi'  clippet  feathej's^  kame  an'  chirle, 
The  gamesters  cock^  frae  some  aul'  burrel. 
Proclaims  the  morning  near. 
A.  Wilson's  Poems  1790,  p.  82.     V.  Choleb. 
CHIRLE9  8.     A  small  bit  of  any  thing,  especi- 
cially  of  edibles,  Lanarks. ;  allied  perhaps  to 
Teut,  schier-en  partiri. 
CHIRLES,  s,  pi.    Pieces  of  coal  of  an  interme- 
diate size  between  the  largest  and  chows^  which 
are  the  smallest,  except  what  is  called  culm,  Fife. 
CHIRM,  8.     Charms  of  grass,  the  early  dioots 
of  grass,  Roxb. 

This,  it  is  supposed,  has  been  corr.  from  E.germ, 
or  Fr.  germe  id. 

To  CHIRME,  V.  n.     2.  To  chirp,  S.l     Add; 
"  Chirm, — ^to  mutter  discontentedly;"  Gl.  Picken. 
In  this  sense  ckerme  is  used,  O.  £. 
"  I  cherme_  as  byrdes  do  whan  they  make  a  noyse 
a  great  noumber  tpgyther;   Je  iergonne. — These 
byrdes  ckerme  goodly."     Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  187^  a- 
3.  To  fret,  to  be  peevish.]     Add ; 
But  may  be,  gin  I  live  as  lang 
As  nae  to  fear  the  okirmin'  chang 
Of  gosses  gr^vej  that  tl^ipk  nae  wrang. 

And  even  say't, 
I  may  consent  to  lat  them  gang. 
And  tak'  their  fate. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  180. 
Add  to  etymon ; 

Fris.  kriem-en,  conqueri,  querulum  esse;   Dan. 
karm-er,  to  grieve  or  fret. 
To  Chirm,  v.  a.     To  warble,  S, 

The  zephyrs  seem'd  mair  saft  to  play. 
The  birder  mair  sweet  to  chirm  their  sang. 

Picken's  Poems,  1 788,  p.  69. 
Chyrme,  *.     1.  Note;  applied  to  birds]    Add; 

2.  A  single  chirp,  S. 

A  chirm  she  heard ;  wi'  muckle  speed. 
Out  o'  a  hole,  she  shot  her  head. 
An'  pushing  yont  a  hemlock  shaw. 
Thus  spoke,  when  she  poor  Philip  saw. 

Train's  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  79» 
To  CHIRPLE,  V.  n.  To  twitteras  a  swallow,  S.  B. 
This  is  evidently  a  diminutive  from  the  E.  v.  to 
chirp.     But  the  origin  oi  the  latter  is  quite  uncer- 
tain ;  its  deduction  from  cheer  up  being  unsatisfac- 
tory.   The  only  words,  that  I  haTe  met  with,  which 
seem  to  have  the  slightest  resemblance,  are  Isl.  karp-a 
obgannire,  to  mutter,  to  grumble ;  and  Belg.  kirr^en, 
to  chirp.  Germ,  girr-en,  idso  kirr^-en,  gemere,  murmu- 
rare.  The  Spaniards  hare  preserved  this  Goth,  term 
in  chirr-iar,  to  give  a  ^be  tone. 
Chirple,  s.    a  twittering  note,  S.  B. 
To  CHIRT,  V.  a.  1.  To  squeeze,  &c.  S.]  Add; 

3.  *<  To  squirt,  or  send  forth  suddenly,''  Gl.  Sibb. 
Roxb. 

Sereii.  deduces  the  £.  v.  to  squirt  fromSw.^uaefi-a, 
squaelir-^,  audita  effundere.  Ihre  renders  the  for- 
mer, liquida  effundere. 

To  CuiRT,  V.  n.     To  press  hard  at  stool,  S. 
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Ne'er  frae  thy  soundin'  shell  again. 
We'll  hear  thy  chirian  vot'ries  grane. 

Pickni's  Poefns,  I788,  p.  181. 
To  Chirt  m,  V.  n.     To  press  in,  S.  O. 
— Lads  anMaughing  lasses  free 
Chirt  in  to  hear  thy  sang. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems,  1790,  p.  205. 
Chiht,  s.     1.  A  squeeze,  S. 

"  An  we  cou'd  but  get  ae  me^nit  o'  him  i*  the  wud 
here, it  wadna  be  ill  dune  tae  gi'e  his  craig  a  chirt" 
Saint  Patrick,  iii.  45. 
2.  A  squirt,  Roxb. 

8.  A  small  quantity ;  as,  a  chirt  ofgerss,  a  small 
quantity  of  grass ;  a  chirt  of  wat^r^  applied  to 
very  little  water,  Roxb. 
To  CHIRT,  V.  n.    Expl.  in  Gl,  to  «  confine 
laughter,"  Galloway. 
Around  the  hoodwink'd  swain  a'  hooting  run*- 
His  fav'rite  nymph,  wi'  glad  uplifted  hearty  . 
Stands  chiriin  in  a  comer,  longing  much 
To  feel  his  fond  embrace.-*<r— > 

Davidson's  Seasons^  p.  SS, 
As  the  V.  to  cJdrl  signifies  to  press,  and  this  con- 
veys the  idea  of  suppression,  it  may  be  an  oblique 
use  of  the  former  v.  But  I  hesitate  as  to  this  origin, 
in  consequence  of  observing  that  C.  B.  chtverihin  sig- 
nifies to  titter ;  W.  Eichards.  Owen  expl.  it  as  sim- 
ply signifying  to  laugh. 
CHIRUBGINAR,  s.     Surgeon. 

''  Francis  Deglay  chirurginar  ;^  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  CHISELL,  Caizzshf  v.  a.     Ta  press  in  a 
cheeae-vat,  S.  O. 

^'  Here's  some  ewe  milk  cheese,  milked  wi'  my 
ain  hand, — pressed  and  chiselled  wi'  my  ain  hand, 
and  fatter  or  feller  oever  kitcheaed  an  honest  man's 
cake."  Blackw.  Mag.  July  1B20,  p.  379- 
To  CHITTER,  v.  a.  To  warble,  to  chatter, 
Galloway. 

-^Wi'  flutt'ring  speed 
Unto  the  tiled  roof  and  chimney-tap 
The  journeying  multitude  in  haste  repair^ 
There  to  the  sun's  departing  rays  they  spread 
Their  little  wings,  an'  chiUer  their  farewel. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  129- 
Thls  perhaps  may  be  viewed  as  only  an  oblique 
sense  of  the  neuter  v.  /  q.  to  make  the  voice  to  quiver 
in  singing.  But  Germ,  zn^tcher-ndenates  the  chirping 
or  chattering  of  birds. 

To  CHITTLE,  Tchittle,  it.  o.  To  eat  com 
from  the  ear,  putting  off  the  busk  with  the  teetb» 
Dumfr. 

This  would  seem  allied  to  an  IsL  v*  expressive  of 
the  action  of  birds  in  shaking,  tearing  off,  or  peeling 
with  their  bills :  Tutl^a,  rostro  quatere,  vel  avellere ; 
tutl,  the  act  of  tearing  or  peeling.  Some  might  per* 
haps  prefer  IsL  ^oci^a,  infirmiter  mando ;  G.  Andr. 
p.  133.  Edentuli  infantis  more  cibum  in  ore  volu# 
tare,  Haldorson ;  from  Jod,  proles^  foetus. 

To  CHITTLE,  v.  n.     To  warble,  to  chatter, 
Dumfr. ;  synon.  QuMtter* 
The  Untie  ckittles  sad  i'  the  high  tower  wa', 
—The  wee  bird's  blythe  whan  the  winter's  awa. 
Remains  ofNiihsdale  Song,  p.  119* 
Shall  wet  view  this  as  derived  from  IsL  qued»a  c»- 
nere,  like  quedUng-r  brevis  cantilena  ?  C.  B.  chtoedl-^ 
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to  chatter,  is  evidently  from  a  G<»miioa  source ;  as 

also  chnylhell-u  to  whistle ;  and  Armor.  ckrvUel,  sibi- 
lum,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ih!re  as  a  cognate  of 
Su.G.  quittr^a  garrire.  : 

.CHOCK,  s.     A  name  given  in  the  west  of  S.,  to 

the  disease  commonly  called  the  croup. 

Perhaps  from  its  tendency  to  pfodace  suffocation. 
CHOFFER,  8.    A  chaflSngdish,  S. 

Fr.  eschauff^er,  to  chafe ;  eschauff^ure,  a  chafing. 

CHOFFING-DISH,  s.     The  same. 

**  Make  balls^  which  ye  shall  put  on  coals,  in  a 
chqffing-^ish,  and  the  party  is  to  receive  the  fume/' 
ftc     St  Germain's  Royal  Physician,  p.  22S. 

ToCHOISE,CHOY8K,CHOYCE,».a.  l.Tochoose, 

to  elect,  S. 

**  We  haue  power  till  choose  k  cheplaine  till  do  di- 
vyn  service, — and  till  choyce  an  officer,"  &a  Seal  of 
Cause,  A.  1505.     BlueBknket,  p.  57> 

*'  He  allowis  not  of  man  because  he  is  able  to  do 
good,  but  because  God  allowes  of  him,  therefore,  he 
is  madnmeet  and  able  to  do  good :  when  God  cAot^- 
ed  thee  before  all  etemitie  to  glorie,  what  saw  he  in 
thee  ?  *He  predestinate  us  in  himself,  Eph.  i.  5/' 
Rollock  on  1  Thes.  p.  5S, 
8.  To  prefer,  S. 

**  Let  such  as  dunse  straw,  be  sure  to  put  it  on 
thiclc,  and  cause  it  to  rise  pretty  high  in  form  of  a 
pirajoaid,  for  if  it  lies  flat  it  will  not  so  well  defend 
the  Tain."     Maxwell's  Bee-master,  p.  2  k 

CHOLER,  &c.  8.     1.  A  double  chin.]    Add; 
A.S.  ceol-r,  (gnttur),  the  throat. 

2.  Chollers^pLy  the  gills  of  a  fish,  Upp.  Clydes., 
Roxb.  ;  ChuUers^  Dumfr. ;  perhaps  from  some 
supposed  resemblance  between  the  inflation  of 
the  lungs  and  that  of  the  doublq-chin,  especi- 
ally under  the  influence  of  anger.  i- 

CHOOP,  Choup,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  briar, 
Rubus  major;  synon.^Ttp,  Dumfr.,  Roxb.,AyrB. 

"  What  was  to  be  seen,  dye  think, — but  a  hale 
regiment  o'  guid  aik  cudgels,  every  ane  o'  them  as 
like  my  ane  as  ae  choup  is  like  to  another  I"  Blackw. 
Mag.  Nov.  1820,  p.  201. 

The  only  terms  approaching  to  this  are  A.S.  heope 
and  hiope  id.  But  although  A.S.  c  assumes  the  form 
of  ch  in  £.,  I  do  not  recollect  any  example  of  this 
being  the  case  as  to  K 

To  CHOOWO  W,  V.  n.   To  grumble,  to  gmdge, 

Fife. 
Choowowin\  s.    Thy  act  of  grumbling  or  grudg- 
ing, ibiH. 

The  form  of  this  word  is  so  singular,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  trace  it,  one  being  uncertain  whether  to  search 
for  its  cognates  under  the  letter  Kot  T.  Teut  keeuwe 
and  kautve  signify  fauces,  whence  keeutv-en  mandere. 
Now,  it  may  possibly  refer  to  that  motion  of  the  jaws 
whicli  is  often  expressive  of  dissatisfaction.  C.  B.  iuch 
signifies  a  grunt,  and  tuch-aw  to  grunt,  to  grumble. 
Or  see  Chaw,  v. 

CHOP,  Chope,  Choip,  s.  A  shop.   This  is  the 
vulgar  pronunciation  generally  throughout  S. 
"  The  merchandes  of  the  earth, — thay  ar  the  brut- 
ish preastes  that  know  not  those  thinges  that  apper- 
teane  to  God ;  sensuall  preastes  that  ar  placed  in  the 
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outward  eonrt  tliat  thai  may  eat  the  siimea  of  the 
people,  whosel  prayers  and  messes  for  money;  mack* 
mg  the  hous  of  pC'Dayer  ane  chop  oi  merdbandue." 
Tyrie's  RefuUtion,  FoL  48,  b. 

Then  to  a  sowtar's  ckopc  he  past, 

And  for  a  pair  of  schone  he  ast. 

Bot  or  he  sperit  the  price  to  pay  them. 

His  thovmbis  was  ou  the  soiUis  to  say  them. 

Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6th  Cent  p.  334. 

*'  The  chmp  under  his  stair."  "  The  keis  [keys]  of 
the  said  cAop."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1543,V.18.  V.Chap. 
CHOUSKIE,  s.     A  knave,  Shetl. 

Apparently  from  Su.G.  Isl.  kusk-OypeT^cere,  as  it  is 
the  business  of  a  deceiver  to  entice  others.  Ihre  gives 
hoy  ska  as  the  Norw.  form  of  the  v,  £.  chouse  is  un- 
doubtedly a  cognate  term,  and  most  probably  cozen. 
To  CHOW,  V.  a.  To  chew,  S. 
Chow,  Chaw,  s.     1.  A  mouthful  of  any  thing 

that  one  Ahews,  S. 
S.  Used,  by  way  of  eminence,  for  a  quid  of  to- 

bacco,  S. 
He  took  aff  his  bannet  and  spat  in  his  chow. 
He  dightit  his  gab  and  he  pried  her  mow. 

Ball  Muirland  WiiUe. 
Chow^d  Moose,  a  worn-out  person,  one  whose 

appearance  in  the  rooming  shews  that  he  has 

spent  the  night  riotously.     He  is  called  *^  a 

chow'd  moused  or  said  to  '^  look  like  a  chooPd 

moused  Roxb. 

The  metaphor  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  fee* 
ble  appearance  of  a  mouse,  to  ^^hich  her  ruthless  foe 
has  given  several  gashes  with  her  teeth,  before  con* 
descending  to  give  the  coup  de  grace. 
CHOW,  8,     1.  A  wooden  ball  used  in  a  game 

played  with  clubs,  Moray,  Banfis. 
S.  The  game  itself  is  hence  denominated  The  Chow. 

This  game  may  be  viewed  as  the  same  with  what 
is  elsewhe]:e  called  Shinty.  The  players  are  equally 
divided.  Afler  the  chow  is  struck  off  by  one  party, 
the  aim  of  the  other  is  to  strike  it  back,  that  it  may 
not  reach  the  limit  or  goal  on  their  side,  because  in 
this  case  they  lose  the  game;  and  as  soon  as  it  crosses 
the  line  the  other  party  cry.  Hail  I  ox  say  that  it  is 
hail,  as  denoting  that  diey  have  gained  the  victory. 
In  the  beginning  of  each  ganfe,  diey  are  allpwed  to 
raise  the  bair  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  a  surer  stroke. 
This  is  called  the  DetZ-cAop,  perhaps  as  a  contr.of  cir. 
wl,  in  reference  to  the  force  expended  on  the  stroke. 

It  may,  however,  be  q.  dule-chap,  the  blow  given  at 
the  (fu/eorgoal,  but  pronounced  in  the  northern  man* 
ner,  u  being  changed  into  ee  or  eL  As  this  term  is 
not  known  in  that  part  of  the  country,  it  has  been 
deduced  from  Teut.  deel  a  part,  portion,  or  partition, 
q.  the  blow  which  each  party  has  a  right  to  at  the 
commencement  of  the  play. 

I  hesitate,  whether  from  the  customary  change 
of  k  into  ck;  we  should  view  this  as  originally  £e 
same  with  Dan.  koUe,  Teut.  kotue^  a  bat  or  club ;  or 
trace  it  to  Isl.  kug-a,  Dan.  hte,  eogete. 
To  CHOWL,  Chool,  (like  eh  m  church)^  v.  n, 

1 .  To  chowl  one^s  chafts^  to  distort  one^s  mouth, 

often  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  another ;  to 

make  ridiculous  faces,  S. 
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Most  probably  corr.^  because  of  the  distortion  of 

the  face,  from  Shawl,  q.  ▼. 

S.  To  emit  a  moumnil  cry ;  applied  to  dogs  or 
children,  Fife.  As  regarding  children,  it  al- 
ways includes  the  idea  that  they  have  no  proper 
reason  for  their  whining. 

Chowl,  Chool,  s.  a  cry  of  die  kind  described 
above,  a  whine,  ibid. 

CHRISTENMASS,  s.     Christmas,  Abcrd. 

CHRISTIE,  Cristie,*.  1.  The  abbreviation  of 
Christopher^  when  a  man  is  referred  to,  S. 
"CAw^f«  Armstrong." — '^Cristie,  Archie  and  Wil- 
lie Batyis"  [now  Beattie.]     Acts  1585,  iii.  $9^. 

2.  The  abbreviation  of  Christian^  if  the  name  of 
a  woman ;  more  commonly  pron.  q.  Kirstyj  S. 

CHRISTSWOORT,  Christmas  Flower, 
names  formerly  given  in  S.  to  Black  Hellebore. 
"  It  is  said  that  the  herb  ChrUtstvoori,  or  Christ' 
mat  fewer,  in  plain  English  BUick  Helebare,  (so  called 
from  its  springing  about  this  time)  helpeth  madnesse, 
distraction,  purgeth  melancholy  and  dulnesse.  This 
last  expression  minds  me  to  caveat  the  Reader,  not 
to  be  angry  at  Helebore  because  it's  called  Christtnas 
fiomre  ;  for  it,  poore  thing,  hurts  no  body  that  lets  it 
alone,  and  Herbalists  are  to  be  shent,  not  it  spoyled 
for  that  name,  as  was  the  harmlesse  Hawthorn  tree, 
near  Glassenbury  in  Sommerset-shire  in  England, 
which  being  always  observed  to  bloom  so  neare  to 
this  time,  that  it  was  reported  first  to  budde  this  day, 
other  Haw-thorns  about  it  remaining  dead,  and  na- 
ked. King  James  jestingly  concluded  therefrom,  our 
old  stile  to  betnore  regular  than  Rome's  new,  but 
others  of  later  years  more  seriously  concluding  the 
thorn  guilty  of  old  superstition,  grubbed  it  up  by 
the  roots,  and  burned  it  to  ashes ;  which  oominjo^  to 
the  ears  of  honest  Christmas,  fearing  her  own  fate, 
from  that  of  her  harbingers  (receiving  notice  by  a 
public  order),  quietly  retir'd,  and  keep'd  her  self 
alive  by  the  fire  side  of  more  charitable  Christians, 
accounting  it  more  honourable  to  ly  by  a  flame  then 
dy  in  one.  But  tiiis  Bush  hath  almost  put  me  from 
my  path,"  &c. 

This  extract  affords  a  curious  specimen  of  the  in* 
struction  communicated  in  the  Tolbooth  Church  of 
Edinburgh  on  Christmas  or  Ytde-Sunday,  I67O.    V. 
Annand's  Mysterium  Pietatis,  p.  24,  25. 
To  CHUCK,  V.  a.     To  toss  or  throw  any  thing 

smartly  out  of  the  hand,  S.     V.  Shuck,  v, 
CHUCi,  8.     A  marble  used  at  the  game  of  taw, 

Dumfr.  ' 

CHUCKET,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  Black- 
bird, Island  of  Hoy,  Orkney ;  Lowe's  Faun.  Or- 
ead, p.  58. 

*'  In  winter — it  has  only  a  squeaking  voice,  like 
the  word  chuck,  cA«c^,  several  times  repeated,  whence 
the  Hoy  name."    Ibid. 

CHUCEIE,  s.  1.  A  low  or  cant  term  for  a  hen, 
S.1    Add; 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  tliat  hen — ^was  na  a  bad  ane  to  be 
bred  at  a  town-end,  though  it's  no  like  our  barn-door 
cAflfoiUeff  at  Charlies-hope."  Guy  Mannering,  iii.  102. 
9,  Used  in  the  sense  of  chicken. 

»«-Till  the  chucktf  leave  the  shell 
Whar  it  was  hidden, 
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It  canna  soun'  the  morning  bell 
Upo'  your  midden. 

Macaulays  Poenu,  p.  199. 
Chuckie^stake,  s.    a  small  pebble.]    Add ; 

**  Quartzy  nodules,  or  chuckie-'Stones,  as  they  are 
vulgarly  called,  are  very  common,  and  are  of  various 
colours."     Ure's  Hist,  of  Rutherglen,  p.  268. 
CHUCKLE-HEAD,  s.    A  dolt,  Aberd. 
Cruckle-heaoed,  adf.    Doltish,  ibid. 

This  is  a  cant  £.  word;  Grose's  Class.' Diet     Can 
it  have  any  affinity  to  Germ,  kuyghel,  kugd,  globus, 
sphaera;  as  we  say  PuUet-headf 
CHUDREME,  Cudbeme,  s.     The  designation 

of  what  is  called  a  stone  weight. 
Iste  sunt  antique  prestationes  et  canones,  quas  pre- 
fate  ecclesie  solvebant  antiquitus,  sciz.  triginta  pa- 
nes decoctos,  cum  antiqua  mensura  farine  ibi  appo- 
sita,  triginta  Caseos  quorum  quilibet  facit  Chudreme, 
et  octo  male  de  Braseo,  et  Derchede  male,  et  Ched- 
her  male.  Chart.  Sti  Andr.  Crawfurd's  Officers  of 
State,  p.  431.  ^ 

''  The  Chudreme,"  Mr.  Chalmers  has  jusdy  ob- 
served, .*'  is  the  Irish  Cudthrom,  the  {ih)  beiog  qui- 
escoit,  which  signified  weight  Shaw's  Diet  Mac* 
Farlane's  Vocab.  p.  85.  [r.  58.]  So,  Clach^r-cudrim 
means,  literally,  a  stone^weight,  punt^ar^cudrim,  a 
pound-weight  Macdonald's  Gael.  Vocab.  p.  120. 
David  I.  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Cambusken- 
neth  '^  viginti  cudremos  easels,"  out  of  his  rents  in 
Strivling.  Chart  Cambus.  No.  54 ;  Nimmo's  Stir- 
ling. App.  No.  I. — ^Alexander  II.  made  an  exception 
of  the  said  Cudreme,"  &rc.  Caledonia,  I.  433,  N . 
CHUFFIE-CHEEKIT,  adf.    Having  full  and 

flaccid  cheeks,  S. 
Chuffie-cheeks,  s.     a  ludicrous  designation 

given  to  a  full-faced  child,  S.    V.  Chuffy,  E; 
To  CHUG-,  V.  n.    To  tug  at  an  elastic  substance, 

Upp.  Clydes. 

"  To  Chug,  to  tug,"  Clydes.  Edin.Mag.Oct  1818, 

p.  327. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  the  o.  pronounced  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  as  if  #  followed  t,  perhaps  from  the 
double  vowel,  as  in  A.S.  teqg-an,  Moes.G.  tiuh-^n,  id. 
It  thus  resembles  Germ,  zug,  zuge,  the  act  of  draw- 
ing out,  from  Alem.  teoh-an.  Germ,  zieh'-en,  trahere, 
attrahere. 
CHUK,  s.     Asellus  marinus  Squillam  molliorem 

referens,  nisi  quod  quatuor  tantum  pedes  habeat. 

An  qui Dumfrisiensibus  theChuk  aicitur?  Sibb. 

Scot.  p.  84.  • 

CHUN,  9.     A  term  applied  to  the  grouts  or 

germs  of  barley,  in  the  process  of  making  malt; 

also  to  the  shoots  of  potatoes,  when  they  begin  to 

qpring  in  the  heap.  Gall,  Dumfr.   Pronounced 

as  ch  in  cheese. 
To  Chun,  v.  a.    To  chim  potatoes^  is,  in  turning 

them  to  prevent  vegetation,  to  nip  off  the  shoots 

which  break  out  from  what  are  called  the  een 

preyes,  ibid.,  Roxb.  Also  usedinypp.Clydesd^ 

in  the  same  sense. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient  word.  MoesG. 
kein-'an,  us-kein-an,  genninare,  Alem.  chin-en,  id*  To 
these  verbs  we  ought  certainly  to  trace  A.S.  cyn, 
propago,  genimen,  and  Alem.  chind,  kind,  G\i\x&,  in-« 
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fans.  It  is  not  improbable  that  C.B.  ^in,  the  first 
shoots  and  egin^aw,  to  germinate,  have  had  a  com- 
mon origin.  Owen,  indeed,  traces  egin  to  cin,  a 
coverinjN  what  extends  over.  In  a  later  age  kein-4i, 
or  ckinJk,  seems  to  have  received  the  form  of  Germ. 
keitn^en,  kiem'en,  germinare,  by  the  change  of  a  single 
latter.  Wachter,  vow  Kiem-en,  refers  to  Lat  gemrn' 
4ire,  Gr.  xip^tivhu,  moveri  ad  germinandam. 

CHURCH  AND  MICE,  a  game  of  children,  Fife, 
said  to  be  the  same  with  the S&w  in  theKirky  q.  v. 

To  CHURM,  v.a.    1.  "  To  tune,  to  sing.*  Gl. 
«— L.et  me  rather,  on  the  heathy  hill. 
Far  frae  the  busy. world,  whereon  ne'er  stood 
A  cottage,  walk,  an'  churm  my  Lallan  lays. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  55. 
This  seems  merely  the  Gall.  pron.  of  Chyrme,  q.  v. 
2.  To  grumble,  or  emit  a  humming  sound,  Ayrs. 
— ''  A  cuckoo-clock  chicks  at  one  side  of  the  cmm- 
ney-place,  and  the  curate,  smoking  his  pipe  in  an 
antique  elbow-chair,  churms  at  the  other."  Sir  A. 
Wylie,  i.  209. 

Apparently  the  same  with  Chirmb,  sense  S. 
Chubs^k,  s,  '  Used  to  denote  a  low,  murmuring 
and  mournful  conversation,  ibid. 
'^  We  all  fell  into  a  kind  of  religious  churmeBhoviX 
the  depths  and  wonders  of  nature,  and  the  unfa* 
thomable  sympathies  of  the  heart  of  man."  The 
Steam-Boat,  p.  138. 

Evidently  the  same  with  Chirm,  Chyrm,  only  the 
pron.  of  Ayrs. 

To  CHURR,  Churl,  Chirle,  v.n.    1.  To  coo, 
to  murmur.     Sibb.  writes  chirle,  rendering  it 
**  to  chirp  like  a  sparrow,^  South  of  S. 
The  ckurlin  moor-cock  woes  his  valentine, 
Couring  coyish  to  his  sidelin  tread. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  9, 
»->  Some  delight  to  brush  the  heathy  fells 
At  early  dawn,  among  the  churring  pouts. 

IbuL  p.  107. 
O.  £.  to  chirre*  Junius  observes  that  goldfinches 
are  said  to  ckirre*  He  renders  it,  gemere  instartur- 
turum ;  viewing  it  as  synon.  with  ckinne.  That  it 
has  been  used  in  England  in  the  same  sense  with  c&irp, 
seems  probable  from  churr-'Wortn  beingthe  name  given 
to  the  fen*crieket.     V.  Phillips. 

ft.  Used  to  denote  the  cackling  noise  made  by  the 

moorfowl  when  raised  from  its  seat,  Dumfr. 

Cimbr.  kur  murmur ;  A.S.  ceor-^ian  murmurare ; 
Teut  kor^ien,  koer-^ien,  gemere  instar  tnrturis  aut  co- 
lurobae ;  Su.G.  surr^a  susurrum  edere. 
CYLE,^.     The  foot,  or  lower  part,  of  a  couple 

or  rafter ;  synon.  Sjnre,  Roxb. 

This,  I  suppose,  should  be  sounded  q.  siU*  A.S. 
syl,  syle,  syll,  basis,  fulcimentum.  Su.G.  syll,  funda* 
mentum  cujusvis  rei.  This  has  been  traced  to  MoesG. 
nd^an  fundare. 

CYMMING,  CuMY«oNE,  CtrMMiNo,  s.  1.  A 
large  oblong  vessel,  of  a  square  form,  about  a 
foot  or  eWhteen  inches  in  depth,  used  for  re- 
ceiving what  works  over  from  the  masking-fat 
or  barrel,  Loth. 
"  The  air  sail  have — ane  masking-fat,  ane  great 

•tand^  ane  tub,  ane  gyle-fat,  ane  camming,  ane  laid- 
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gallon,  ane  wort  discb,  ane  pitcher."  Balfour's  t^ract 
p.  234,  235. 

''  Ane  ftasche  fat,  ane  fysche  fat,  ane  cumyeone," 
Ac.     Aberd.  Reg;.  A.  1538,  V.  l6. 

We  find  what  is  undoubtedly  the  same  word,  in  a 
more  primitive  form,  in  several  northern  dialects. 
A.S.  Gloss,  dmhing,  commissuras,  Schilter ;  Su.G.  kim 
extremum  dolii ;  Tent,  kime,  kimme,  kieme,  extremi- 
tas  vasis,  dolii,  cupae,  Kilian :  E.  chime,  id.  '^  the  end 
of  a  barrel  or  tub ;"  Chaucer,  chimbe,  expl.  by  Tyr- 
whitt, ''  the  prominent  part  of  the  staves  bejrond  the 
head  of  a  barrel." 

•^-^  Almost  all  empty  is  the  tonne. 
The  streme  of  lif  now  droppeth  on  the  chimbe, 

Ver.  S^9$. 

Hence  Mod.  Sax.  hfmer,  one  who  refits  barrels  or 
tubs  that  have  been  loosetied ;  Isl.  aflame,  also  Arim- 
pdl,  the  handle  of  a  portable  vessel ;  manubrium  va^ 
818  portatilis  sustinens;  G.  Andr.  144.  This  writer 
gives  kvme,  as  primarily  signifying  cymbd.  We  still 
give  the  name  of  boai  to  a  small  tub. 
2.  A  small  tub  or  wooden  vessel,  Aug.,  Fife;  used 

as  synon.  with  Bowie, 
CYPRUS  CAT,  acatofthreecolours,a8  of  black, 

brown,  and  white,  S.     Tortoise-shell  cat,  E. 
CIRCUAT  ABOUT,  encircled,  surrounded. 

— -^"Ffor  the  quhilk  soume  the  said  vmquhill  Schir 
Williame  laide  in  plege  to  the  said  Robert  ane  gar- 
nissing  circuat  about  with  perllis,  rubeis  and  diamon- 
ds, pertening  to  our  souerane  lordis  darrest  mother/' 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  VI,  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  279- 

For  circuit ;  Fr.  id.  Lat.  ctrcsfi^itf. 

CIRCULYE,  adv.    Circularly ;  Aberd.  Reg. 

To  CIRCUM JACK,  v.  n.  To  agree  to,  or  cor- 
respond  with,  W.  Loth. ;  a  term  most  probably 
borrowed  from  law-deeds;  Lat.  dtcurnjac-erey 
to  lie  round  or  about 

To  CIRCUMVENE,  CiacuicvKEN,  v,  a.   !•  To 

environ. 

"  Thus  war  the  enemyis  sa  drcumioenit  in  the  mid* 
dis  of  Romanis,  that  nane  of  thame  had  eschapit,*— 
war  nocht — ^the  king  of  the  Volschis— began  to  re- 
proohe  thame,"  &c.     Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  348-9. 
S.  To  circumvent. 

**  Our  souerane  lorde — annullis  expreslie  &  dis* 
chargis  the  effecte  &  tenour  of  the  charteiv— of  Clerk* 
land,  &C.  maid  to  Mungo  Muire  of  Rowallane,  be* 
causs  his  graice  was  circumioefdi  tharintilL"  Acts 
Ja.  V.  1526,  Ed.  1814,  p.  311,  312. 

''  He  sayes.  Let  no  man  oppresse,  oueroome,  our« 
haile,  or  circumveen  another  man,  or  defraude  hia  bro« 
ther  in  any  matter."    RoUock,  1  Thes.  p.  175. 

Immediately  from  Lat.  circumvet^ire,  like  Fr.  cf'r- 
conven-'ir,  which  are  used  in  both  these  senses. 

CITEYAN,  CiETEYAN,  s.  Acitizen,  Fr.dtoyen. 

'^'^  He  gaiff  occasioun  to  the  cieteytmis  thairof  to 

ische  out  of  the  toun."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  26.    V. 

CiTINER. 

CITHERAPES,  9.  pi.  The  traces  by  which  a 
plough  is  drawn  in  Orkney ;  Theets^  AeteSj  sy- 
non.  S.     V.  Agr.  Surv.  Orkn.  p.  51,  6J8. 

CITHOLIS,  «.  A  musical  instrument.]  Add; 
"'  The  instruments  are  shahns,  clarions,  portatives. 
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maajcatda,  organs,  tjmpAne  or  drum,  cymbal ;  ejfikol, 
psaltery."     Pink.  Hist.  Scotl.  ii..  426. 

In  the  passage  here  referred  to,  the  word  is  printed 
sythaU;  Palice  of  Honour,  Scot-  Poems,  1792,  i.  74. 
CITINER,  CiTiNAR,  s.    A  citizen. 

"  Oure  soaerane  lord— disponis  to  ane  reuerend 
father  in  God  Petir  bischope  of  Dunkeld,  and  to  the 
qiimerU  of  the  towne  rf  Dunkeld,  the  privilege  and 
liberties  ^antit  to  the  bischoppis  of  Dunkeld  and 
ciUMris  thairof  of  befoir,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  l6o6, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  318. 

Than  to  ane  citinar  he  yeid, 

Quhilk  send  him  furth  his  swyne  to  feid ; 

For  fault  of  fude  he  was  full  fant. 

Forlome  Sone,  Poems  l6ih  Cent.  p.  34. 

Fr.  dUn^en  id. ;  dtoyennerie,  citiaenship. 
CIVIS.  8.  pi.     A  misnomer  for  an  old  English 

penny. 

*'  I  wadna  that  his  name  were  Gordon  f<Nr  a  hun« 
der  dvis"     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  350. 

As  bearing  the  legend  of  Citnta*  London,  Ebo- 
raci,  &C. 
CLAAICE,  Clauick,  Clatock,  s.]    Instead  of 

that  in  Dict.  mbstUute  the  following  definition; 
1.  Properly  the  state  of  having  all  the  corns  on  a 

farm  reaped,  but  not  inned,  Aberd.,  Bapffs. 
S.  Transferred  to  the  entertfunment  given  to  the 

reapers,  ibid. 

Formerly,  this  feast  was  made  after  all  was  cut 
down.  It  is  now  most  commonly  dielayed  till  the 
whole  crop  is  brought  home,  and  covered.  When 
the  harvest  is  early  finished,  it  is  called  the  Maiden 
Ciaakk  ;  when  late,  the  Carlin  Claaick.  V.  Maiden 
and  Carlin.  In  some  parts  of  the  north,  this  feast 
is  then  called  Ihe  Winter,  because  about  this  time 
winter  is  supposed  to  commence. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  word  is  unknown  in 
Gael. ;  unless  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  formed 
from  glide,  a  handful,  q.  the  last  handful  of  the  com 
that  is  cut  down,  whence  the  same  feast  derives  its 
name  of  Maiden. 

I  havemet  with  one  etymon  of  this  term,  introduced 
by  an  ingenious  writer  when  speaking  of  the  Kim. 

**  In  later  times  this  feast  has  been  called  a  maiden^ 
if  the  harvest  is  finished  before  Michaelmas,  and  if 
after  it,  a  Carlia,  In  some  places  it  is  called  the  Chy^ 
Qck,  which  is  a  ocnrruption  of  the  Gaelic  Cailoch,  L  e. 
an  old  woman,  and  is  synonimous  with  the  before^ 
mentioned  Cartin."  Huddleston's  Notes  to  Toland's 
Hist  of  the  Druids,  p.  283. 

It  seems,  however,  fatal  to  this  et3rmon,  that  in  the 
district  of  Budum,  where  this  term  is  chiefly  used, 
they  not  only  speak  of  the  Carlin  Claaick,  which 
would  be  a  gross  tautology,  but  the  term  is  also  con- 
joined with  Maiden.  Now,  the  Maiden  Claaick  would 
literally  mean  *'  the  young  old  woman."  Besides,  the 
entertainment  was  more  anciently  given  earlier  in 
the  season. 

The  word  is  pron.  Claik  in  Garioch. 
CtAAiK-SHEAF,  Ci.YACK-sHEAF,  s.    The  Maiden 

or  last  handful  of  corn  cut  down  by  the  reapers 

on  a  farm^  Aberd. 
CuM-iCK^svPFER,  Clyack-supper^  s.   The  feast 

gjkveo»  alxHit  thirty  years  agO|  on  the  cutting 
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down  of  the  com  on  a  farm ;  now,  that  the  eii« 

tertmmnent  is  deferred  till  the  crop  be  inned, 

rather  inaccurately  transferred  to  the  feast  of 

Harvest-home,  ibid. 
CLAAR,  s.     A  large  wooden  vessel.    ^ 

*'  The  smoking  potatoes  were  emptied  into  a  daar, 
round  which  every  one  promiscuously  ranged,  and 
partook  of  a  sodal,  if  not  luxurious  meaL**  Clan 
Albin,  i.  74,  75. 

Gael,  clar,  a  board,  trough,  &c. 
CLACHAN,  *.     A  small  village,  &c.]     Jdd; 

There  is  a  singular  phrase  commonly  used  jn  Uie 
Highlands,  which  may  perhaps  claim  affinity. 

"  She  hastily  exclaimed, '  Thus  did  he  look  whose 
name  you  bear,  on  that  sad  morning ;  but  oh !  to  the 
stones  be  it  told  I  not  so  looked  Glenalbin." 

— *'  When  relating  any  thing  calamitous,  instead 
of  a  direct  address  to  the  person  with  whom  they  are 
conversing,  the  Highlanders  tell  it  as  an  apart,  ex* 
claiming,  '  To  the  stones  be  it  told.'"  Clan  Albin, 
ii.  239. 

Most  probably  this,  in  Druidical  times,  was  a  so- 
lemn asseveratioii  of  the  truth,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
consecrated  "  circle  of  stones"  around  which  the  Cel- 
tic nations  worshipped,  or  to  the  deity  who  was  sup- 
posed to  reside  there. 
CLACH-COAL.  s.    The  term  formerly,  if  not 

stilK  mven  in  the  district  of  Kyle,  to  Candle-coal; 

called  Parro^coal  in  Carrick  and  elsewhere. 

I  can  scarcely  view  this  as  from  Gael,  clach,  a  stone, 
q.  stone-coal,  like  Belg.  steen-koolen.  Perhaps  it  is 
rather  allied  to  C.B.  clec-ian,  Teut.  klack-en,  I  si.  klak* 
a,  clangere,  as  referring  to  the  noise  it  makes  in  burn- 
ing ;  as  it  seems,  for  the  same  reason,  to  be  designed 
Parrot-coaL 
CLACHNACUIDIN.    TodrinktoClachnacuL 

din^to  drink  prosperity  to  the  town  of  Inverness; 

Clachnacuidin  being  a  stone  at  the  well  in  the 

market-place  of  that  burgh. 

The  term  literally  signifies,  '^  a  stone  to  set  cuids" 
or  "  tubs  on." 

To  CLACHER,  CLAcnER,  v.  n.    To  mpve  on- 
wards or  get  along  with  difficulty  and  slowly,  in 

a  clumsy,  trailing,  loose  manner^  Loth. 
*  CLACK,  s.    Expi.  *^  slanderous  or  impertinent 

discourse;^  Gl.  Shirrefs,  Aberd. 
CLADACH,  s.     Talk.     V.  Cleitach. 
CLAFF,  s.     Cleft,  or  part  of  a  tree  v^ere  the 

branches  separate ;  Galloway. 

There,  in  the  claff 

O'  branchy  oak,  far  frae  the  tread  o'  man. 
The  ring-dove  has  her  nest,  unsocial  bird ! 
To  woods  and  wilds  her  cooing  cry  she  makes. 
And  rocks,  responsive,  echo  back  her  moan. 

Davidson^s  Seasons,  p.  4^. 

Su.G.  klqfna  ruptura;  Isl.  klof,  fcemorum  interci^ 
pedo;  from  kl^fm^a,  to  cleave. 
CLAFF  IE,  a^.     Disordered;  as,  claffie  hair^ 

dishevelled  hair,  Berwicks.;  perhaps  q.  havin/^ 

one  lock  or  tuft  separated  from  another ;  Id. 

Mijfy  findo,  diffindo,  kUifin  fissus^ 
Claffie,  s.     A  slattern,  ibid. 
CLAG,  Clagg,  s.  L  An  incumbrance,  &c.|  Addi 
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More  probably  from  the  same  origin  with  £.  dog; 
the  £•  term  being  used  in  the  same  sense^ "  a  clog  en 
an  estate." 

To  CLAG,  V.  a.]    Substitute,  as  definition; 
To  obstruct,  to  cover  with  mud  or  any  thing  ad- 
hesive, S.  Clog^  E.  **Cfag^up  the  hole  in  the  wa' 
wi'  glaur.'*  **  The  wheels  are  a'  clag^lt  wi'  dirt.'* 
Clag,  8.     A  clot,  a  coagulation,  S.  as,  ^^  There 
was  a  great  claff  6"  dirt  sticking  to  his  shoe."" 
I  hesitate  whether  this  ought  not  to  be  viewed  as 
the  primary  sense  of  the  s.  clag,  as  signifying  an  in- 
cumbrtfice;  also,  impeachment  of  character.  In  both 
these  instances,  the  transition  is  naturaL     For  what 
M  an  incumbrance  on  property,  or  an  impeachment 
as  affecting  character,  but  something  that  is  burden- 
some,  or  contaminating,  which  adhere^  to  liie  one  or 
to  the  other  ? 

Isl.  kl^gif  massa  compacta  alicujus  rei ;  Haldorson. 
Clagginkss,  8.     Adihesiveness  in  moist  or  miry 

substances,  S. 
CLAGGOK,  8,     A  dirty  wench,  a  draggletail, 
one  whose  clothes  are  claffged  or  covered  with 
mire,  Lyndsay. 

Sibb.  refers  to  Teut.  claddegat,  puella  sordida. 
This  is  the  form  in  which  Binnart  gives  the  word. 
But  with  Kilian  it  is  kladder^gat,  from  kladd-en  ma- 
culare,  and  gat  perhaps  in  the  base  sense  of  podex. 
But  the  S.  word  is  evidently  from  the  v.  to  clag,  with 
the  termination  marking  a  diminutive.  V.  Oc,  OcK. 
CLAYCHT,  8.     Cloth.     «  Ane  coyt  [coat]  of 

claychtr    Al)erd.  Reg.  A.  1638,  V.  16. 
CLAYERS   Clvebs,  8.  pi     A  disease  in  cows 
similar  to  Glanders  in  horses,  Roxb. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Clyre;  for,  I  am 
informed,  that  the  fat  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh  of 
muttMi  or  beef,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pope's  Eye, 
is  also  called  ''the  Clyre  of  the  the,"  ibid.  The  name 
is  obviously 'transferred  to  the  disease,  in  consequence 
of  its  affecting  the  glandi  of  the  throat.    V.  Clyers. 
To  CLAIK,  Clack,  v.  n.     4.  To  tattle.]  Add; 
^' Ye  needna  mind  comin'  in,  there's  nae  ilUtongued 
body  to  ken  o't,  an'  clack  about  it."  Glenfergus,  iii.  1 7. 
Ci'AiK,  8.    A  female  addicted  to  tattling,  Aberd. 
CirAiKRXE,  8.    Tattling,  gossiping,  S. 
To  CLAIK,  V,  a.    To  bedauo  or  dirty  with  any 
adhesive  substance,  AbercL  '*  Claikit;  besmear- 
ed;'' Gl.  Shirrefs. 
Claik,  8.    A  quantity  of  any  dirty  adhesive  sub- 
stance, ibid. 
Claikie,  adj.     Adhesive,  sticky,  dauby,  ibid. 
CLAYMOHE,*.  l.Used foratwohandedsword. 
"  See  here  Qat  Talisker]  a  Cly-more,  or  great  two- 
handed  sword,  probably  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
ingentes  gladii  of  the  Caledonians,  mentioned  by  Ta- 
citus: an  unwieldy  weapon,  two  inches  broad,  doubly 
edged ;  the  length  of  the  blade  three  feet  seven  inches ; 
of  the  handle,  fourteen  inches;  of  a  plain  transverse 
guard,  one  foot ;  the  weight  six  pounds  and  a  half. 
These  long  swords  were  the  original  weapons  of  our 
country,  as  appears  by  the  figure  of  a  soldier,  found 
among  the  ruins  of  London,  i^er  the  great  fire,  A.  D. 
1666,  and  preserved  at  Oxford:  his  sword  is  of  a 
vast  length."  Pennant's  Woy.  Ueb.  p.  333,   V.  Mont« 
fiutc.  Antiq.  iv.  l6.    Tab.  x. 
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The  word  is  here  improperly  spelled. 
2.  The  common  basket-hilted  broad  sword  worn 

by  Highlanders,  S. 

This  has  long  been  the  appropriate  signification. 
And  Caddell  drest,  amang  the  rest. 

With  gun  and  good  claymore,  man. 
On  geldnig  grey  he  rode  that  way. 
With  pistols  set  before,  man.. 
TranenUMuir,  Rtlsoris  S.  Songfj  ii.  80. 

Gael,  claidamh  wor,  literally  "  the  great  sword." 
Claidamh  is  evidently  the  same  word  with  Ir.  cloid~ 
keav,  C.B.  kledhyv.  Armor,  kledk,  id.  Hence  also  Fr. 
glaive  and  E.  glave.  Su.G.  glafwen,  anc.  glaef,  lancea, 
must  be  viewed  as  radically  the  same ;  as  well  as  Alem. 
gkf,  glev,  Teut.  glavie.  Germ,  glefen,  glevige,  L.B, 
glavea,  id.  Lai  glad-ius  has  obviously  had  a  common 
origin.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  root  might  be 
Su.G.  glo-a  to  shine,  whenceg/W  a  burning  coal,  also 
splendid;  as  most  of  thedesignationsgiven  to  a  sword, 
in  I  he  northern  languages,  are  borrowed  from  the 
brightness  of  this  weapon. 
CLAIP,  8.     The  clapper  of  a  mill. 

**  Lie  mylne  cUup  and  happer."    Cart.  Priorat.  de 
Pluscarden,  An.  1552, 

V.  Clap,  #.     A  flat  instrument  of  iron,  &c. 
To  Clair,  v.  n.  To  search  by  raking,  or  scratch- 
ing, Berwicks.  To  dalrfoTy  and  to  clair  outy  are 

used  synonymously,  ib. 
To  CLAIR,  v.  a.    To  beat,  to  maltreat.]   Add; 

In  this  sense  it  is  still  a  common  phrase ;  I'll  gt'c 
you  your  clearings,  S. 

CLAIRSHOE,  8.    A  musical  instrument  resem- 
bling the  harp. 

"  They  delight  much  in  musick,  but  chiefly  in  harpes 
and  clair  shoes  of  their  owne  fashion.  The  strings  of 
the  clairshoes  are  made  of  brasse  wire,  and  the  strings 
of  the  harps,  of  sinews."  Monipennie's  Scot,  Chron, 
p.  5,  6. 

It  is  this  perhaps  that  is  called  the  Clarche  Pipe; 
q.  V.     V.  also  Clareshaw. 
CLAIRT,  8.     V.  Clart. 
CLAI STER,  8.    1.  Any  sticky  or  adhesire  conv- 

position,  Roxb. 
S.  A  person  bedaubed  with  mire,  ibid. 

Undoubtedly,  from  a  common  origin  with  Isl.  klistr, 
Dan.  klister,  gluten,  lutum;  most  probably  a  term  bor- 
rowed from  the  Danes  of  Northumberland,  for  it  does 
not  seem  to  occur  in  A.S.  Su.G.  klUter,  id,  klisir^a^ 
glutine  compingere;  Germ.  kleisS'-en  adhaerescere. 
To  Claister,  t7.  a.  To  bedaub,  ibid. 
CLAITH,  8.     Cloth,  S.]     Add; 

Ben  Jon  son  introduces  claitked  as  the  language  of 
one  of  his  vulgar  characters  of  the  north  counirie. 

And  here  he  comes,  new  claithed,  like  a  prince 

Of  swine'ardsl  sike  beseems!  dight  i'  the  spoiles 
Of  those  he  feedes.  Sad  Shepherds 

CLAITH  or  Waith,     V.  Waith,  s.  1. 

CLAITHMAN,  s.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  old  designation  for  a  clothier  or  woollen- 
draper  ;  as  m  a  long  list  of  names  in  Eskdale, 
&c.  we  find  that  of  "  Will  Grahame  claWimanT^ 
..     Acts  1585,  iii.  394. 

CLAM,  adj.  1.  Clammy.]  DeU  %  Smooth^  &c. 
aod  substittU^ 
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2.  Moist.    Ice  is  said  to  be  dam^  or  rather  claum^ 
when  beginning  to  melt  with  the  sun  or  other- 
wise, and  not  easy  to  be  shd  upon,  S. 
Teut.  klam,  tenax;  et  humidus. 
CLAM,  Clamshell,  ^.]    Add; 
%  In  pi.  ^^  a  wild  sound  suppose^  to  be  made  by 
goblins  in  the  air.*^ 
— "  The  uncoest  soim'  cam'  doun  the  cleugh  ye  ever 
heard.    I  was  for  thinking  at  first  it  was  the  clatvni' 
shells,  or  the  houlets  an'  the  wullcats  tryin'  wha  wad 
mak  the  loudest  scraigh."  Saint  Patrick,  i.  I67.   . 

This  denomination  is  given,  in  the  upper  ward  of 
Lanarks.,  to  a  spirit,  heard  flying  in  the  air,  with  a 
rattling  similar  to  that  of  shells. 
CLAM,  od/.     Mean,  low ;  applied  to  any  action 
which  is  reckoned  unworthy.     This  is  a  very 
common  school-term  in  Edmburgh. 
As  being  properly  a  school-boy's  word,  it  may 
have  originated  in  the  use  of  the  Lat.  clam,  as  pri- 
marily applied  to  any  thing  which  was  clandestinely 
done,  or  which  the  pupils  wished  to  hide  from  their 
preceptor.     But  V.  Clem. 

To  CLAM,  Clattm,  ».  w.     To  grope  or  grasp 
ineffectually,  Ayrs. 

'^  I  had  not — lain  long  in  that  posture,  when  I  felt, 
as  I  thought,  a  hand  claming  over  thebed-clothes  like 
a  temptation,  and  it  was  past  the  compass  of  my  power 
to  think  what  it  could  be."  The  Steam-Boat,  p. 
301. 

This  may  be  merely  a  provincial  variety  of  glaum, 
q.  V.  It  may,  however,  .be  allied  to  IsL  klemm-a,  co- 
arctare,  compingere ;  whence  klaumb-r,  contorquens 
comprimenda  aut  tenendas,  G.  Andr. ;  Teut  klemm^ 
en,  arctare,  q.  ^'grasping  the  bed-clothes  as  if  pinch- 
ing them."  » 
CLAMANT,  adj.  1.  Having  a  powerful  plea  of 
necessity ;  as,  '^  This  is  a  very  clamant  case,  S. 
My  learned  friend,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Todd,  has 
claimed  this  as  if  it  were  an  E.  word ;  giving  the 
following  quotation  from  Thomson. 

—  Instant  o'er  his  shivering  thought 
Comes  winter  unprovided,  and  a  train 
Of  clamant  children  dear. 

Seasons  ;  Autumn,  v.  351. 
By  what  he  adds,  however,  it  appears  that  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  justness  of  his  claim.     For  he 
says, — "  A  word  perhaps  coined  by  Thomson." 

I  can  find  no  evidence,  indeed,  diat  this  word  has 
ever  been  used  by  £.  writers.  And  the  use  of  it  by 
Thomson  is  no  more  a  proof  that  it  is  an  £.  word, 
than  tliat  of  some,  whidi  have  been  quoted  by  John- 
son, affords  a  similar  proof,  because  he  found  them' 
employed  by  another  S.  writer.  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

Although  I  have  not  marked  any  example  of  the 
use  of  clamajU,  in  this  sense,  before  the  last  century, 
it  is  very  commonly  used  with  respect  to  any  case  of 
great  necessity,  in  the  language  of  our  country,  and 
especially  in  petitions  and  representations. 
Thus  flll  earth's  claims  on  man,  tho*  loud  and  strong, 
Tho'  forcible  and  clamant,  are  repell'd. 

Macaulay's  Poems,  p.  6. 
^.  Highly  aggravated,  so  as  to  call  aloud  for  ven- 
geance. 

''  I  see  courses  taken  to  fill  up  ihe  measure  of  oar 
iniquity,  while  thel'e  is  a  wiping  of  our  mouths— as 
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if  we  had  done  nothing  amiss— at  least,  nothing  of 
that 'hateful  nature,  and  horrid  heinousness  as  indis- 
pensibly — calls  for  a  clear  and  continued  testimony 
against  the  clament  wickedness  thereof."  M'Ward's 
Contendings,  p.  2.     R.  clamant. 

'  Fr.  clamant,  Lat  clamans  crying  out 
Clamancy,  s*     The  urgency  of  any  case,  ariang 

from  necessity,  S. 
CLAMEHEWIT,  ^.     A  stroke,  &c]     Add; 
A  dammy^heuit  fell'd  him 
Hauf  dead  that  day. 
Christmas  Biding,  Skinner^ s  Misc.  Poet,  p.  131. 
CLAMJAMPHRIE,  Claxjamfbi£,  s.    1.  A 
term  used  to  denote  low  worthless  people,,  or 
those  who  are  viewed  in  this  light,  S. 
"  But  now,  hinny,  ye  maun  help  me  to  catdi  the 
beast,  and  ye  maun  get  on  behind  me,  for  we  maun 
off  like  wluttrets  before  the  whole  danjamfray  be 
down  upon  us— -the  rest  of  them  will  no  be  far  off." 
Guy  Mannering,  ii.  29. 

"  And  what  will  ye  do,  if  I  carena  to  thraw  the 
keys,  or  draw  the  bolts,  or  open  the  grate  to  sic  a 
clanjamfrie  f  said  the  old  dame  scoffingly."  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  i.  173,  174* 

"  A  gang  of  play-actors  came. — They  were  the 
first  of  that  clanjamfrey  who  had  ever  been  in  the 
parish."     Anmds  of  the  Parish,  p.  292. 

*'  Clanjamfray,  mob.  Anglic^,  Tag-rag  and  bob- 
tail."    GL  Antiquary. 

2.  Frequently  used  to  denote  the  purse-proud  vul- 
gar, who  affect  airs  of  state  to  those  whom  they 
consider  as  now  far  below  themselves  in  rank, 
viewing  them  as  mere  canaille;  although  not  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  moral  turpitude,  S.  In  this 
sense  it  cqnveys  nearly  the  same  idea  with  £. 
trumpery^  when  contemptuously  applied  to  per- 
sons. 
8.  Clamjam/ry  is  used  in  Teviotd.  in- the  sense  of 
trumpery ;  as,  ^^  Did  you  stop  till  the  roup  was 
done  ?^    "  A'  was  eelYd  but  the  damjan^ryT* 

4.  Nonsensical  talk.  West  of  Fife. 

As  this  term  is  not  only  pron.  clanfamphrie,  but 
clamjamphrie,  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  may  be 
a  corr.  of  clam-gentry,  a  term  which  might  be  applied 
to  the  pilgrims,  in  former  ages,  who  wore  clams  or 
scallop-shells  as  their  badge.  But  perhaps  it  is  ra- 
ther idlied  to  Jamph,  v. 

Clanjamph  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense 
with  clanjamphrie  in  the  higher  parts  of  Lanarks. ; 
as  if  it  were  compounded  of  clan  i£nd  the  v.  to  jamph, 
to  spend  time  idly,  or  jampher,  q.  ^'the  clan  of  idlers." 
The  termination  may  be  viewed  as  expressive  of  abun- 
dance.    V.  Jamph,  and  'Rie,  Rv,  termination. 

CL AMYNG,  climbing,  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  CLAMP  UP,  Clamper,  v.  a.  I.  To  patch, 
&c*1     Add ; 

5.  Industriously  to  patch  up  accusations. 

**  S*  James  Areskin  allso  perceavinge  he  prevayled 
nothinge  hyclamperinge  with  the  bisbopp  of  Clogher, 
he  desyred  to  be  reconciled  to  the  bishopp."  Mem. 
of  Dr.  Spottiswood,  p.  71. 
CLAMPER,  s.  1.  A  piece,  properiy  of  some 
metallic  substance,  with  which  a  vessel  is  meiKU 
ed ;  also,  that  which  is  thus  patched  up,  S. 
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S.  Usedroetaph.  astoargumentsfonnerly  answered. 

"  They  bring  to  Christ's  grave,  or  such  a  meeting 
as  this,  a  number  of  old  clampers ,  pat  [patched  ?] 
and  clouted  arguments,  and  vexes  a  meeting  with, 
that  Christ  solvad  to  the  ministers  &  Christians  of 
Scotland  20  years  since ;  and  why  is  Christ  fashed 
with  it  now  ?^ — Christ  takes  it  ill  in  such  a  day,  for 
ministers  or  professors  to  be  troubling  him  with  such 
old  clampers,  that  he  dang  the  bottom  out  of  30  years 
ago."     M.  Bruce's  Lectures,  &c.  p.  27,  28. 

Isl.  klampi  fibula ;  subscus ;  klcmbrur,  subscudes ; 
klamhr-^,  quam  rudissime  cumulare  vel  construere, 
sc.  parietem ;  Haldorson. 
3.  A  patched  up  handle  for  crimination. ' 

''  Nowe  he  supposed  he  had  done  w*^  his  adver- 
saryes  for  ever :  but  his  adversaryes  were  restless, 
and  so  found  out  a  newe  clamper  uppon  this  occa- 
Mem.  of  Dr.  Spottiswood,  p.  6l. 
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As  Germ,  klemper-^n  signifies  tobeat  metal,  the  idea 
seems  to  be,  '*  something  to  hammer  at." 
To  CLAMP,  Clamper,  Z7.n.  1.  To  make  a  noise 

with  the  shoes  in  walking,  &c.]     Add ;  . 
3.  To  crowd  things  toother,  as  pieces  of  wooden 

furniture,  with  a  noise,  Dumn*. 
CLAMPERS,  s,  pi.     A  sort  of  pincers  used  for 

isastrating  bulls  and  other  (^uaanipeds,  Roxb. 

ClamSySynon.  '^^  Clamp^j  andirons,  Northumb.  ;^ 

Grose. 

Teut.  klamp-en,  harpagine  apprehendere,  unco  de« 
iinere ;  klampe,  uncus ;  harpago;  compages;  Kilian. 
CLAM  PET,  8.  A  piece  of  iron  worn  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  for  fencing  it,  Roxb. 

Teut.  kkunpe,  retinaculum ;  or  klompe,  solea  lignea. 
CLAMP-KILL,  s.    A  kill  built  of  sods  for 

burning  lime,  Clackmannans.;  sy non.  Lazie-kiUy 

Clydesd. 

^*  When  the  uncalcined  lime  stone  is  imported,  the 
farmers  burn  it  in  what  is  called  clamp-kUns,  which 
are  built  round  or  oblong  with  sods  and  earth,  and 
situated  upon  or  near  the  fields  that  are  to  be  ma- 
nured."   Agr.  Surv,  Clackm.  p.  SIX, 

Qu.  a  kill  clamped  up  in  the  roughest  manner. 
CLAMS,  s.  pL    1.  Strong  pincers  used  by  ship- 
wrights, &c.]  ~  Insert,  as  sepse 
2.  Pincers  of  iron  employed  for  castrating  horses. 

bulls,  &e.,  Roxb.]     Jldd; 

Dan.  klemme-'jem  a  pair  of  nippers  or  pincers;  from 
Mnnifr-er  to  pinch;  Sw.  klaemm-a,  to  pinch,  to  squeeze. 
CLANGLUMSHOUS,  adj.    Sulky,  Lariarks. ; 

q,  belonging  to  the  clan  of  those  who  glumsh  or 

look  sour.     V,  Gluhsh. 
To  Clanx,  v,a,  1.  To  give  a  sharp  stroke.]  Add ; 
S.  To  take  a  seat  hastily,  and  ratner  noisily,  S^ 
Lat's  clank  oursel'  ayont  the  fire. 
An'  bang  up  sonnets  o'  the  lyre. 

Tarra/s  Poems,  p.  ISO. 
To  Clank  down,  v,  a.     To  throw  down  with  a 

sfarill,  'sharp  noise. 

''  Loosing  a  little  Hebrew  bible  from  his  belt  & 
clanking  it  down  on  the  board  before  the  King  & 
Chancellour,  There  is,  sayes  he,  my  instructions  8c 
warrand,  let  see  which  of  you  can  judge  thereon,  or 
Qontroll  roe  therein  that  I  have  past  by  my  injune* 
^ons,"    MellviU's  MS.  p.  97. 
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Teut  klanck,  clangor,  tinnitus,  from  JtSnc^  clan- 
gere,  tinnire,  O.Su.G.  klink^a. 
To  Clank  down,  v.  n.  To  sit  down  in  a  hurried 

and  noisy  way,  S. 

And  forthwith  then  they  a'  down  clank 
Upon  the  green. 

The  Har^st  Rig,  st.  15. 
CLANNISH,  adf.     Feeling  the  force  of  family 

or  national  ties,  S.;  from  clan. 

'*  Your  Grace  kens  we  Scots  are  clannish  bodies." 
Heart  M.  Loth.  iv.  82. 
CLANNIT,  GLANNKD,/)or^.  jwj.  Of  or  belong<« 

ing  to  a  clan  or  tribe. 

^'  That  quhensoeuer  ony  heirschippis — ^salhappin 
to  be  committit — ^be  ony  captane  of  clan  or  be  ony 
vther  clannii  man  aganis  ony  of  our  souerane  lordis 
leill  and  trew  subiectis,— ordanis  him  first  to  require 
or  caus  require  redress  thairof,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1587^  £d.  1814,  p.  464.     Clanned,  Ed.  Glendoick. 

CLANSMAN,  9.    One  belonging  to  sonie  parti- 
cular Highland  clan,  S. 
Sound  the  trumpet,  blaw  the  horn. 
Let  ilka  kilted  clansman  gather. 

Jacobite  Relics,  il.  410. 
My  chief  wanders  lone  and  forsaken, 

'Mong  the  hills  where  his  stay  wont  to  be ; 
His  clansmen  are  slaughtered  or  taken. 
For,  like  him,  they  all  fought  to  be  free. 

Ibid.  ii.  422. 
CLAP  qfihe  Hass.'}    Add; 

This  is  sometimes  denominated  the  clap  of  the 
throat. 

"  If  a  person  be  thrown  dead  into  the  water,  when 
the  clap  of  his  throat  is  shut,  the  water  cannot  enter." 
Trial  of  Philip  Standifield  for  the  murder  of  his  fa-% 
ther ;  printed  at  Edin.  1688.. 

CL(AP  ^a  Mm,  a  piece  of  wood  that  makes  a 

noise  in  the  time  or  grinding,  S. ;  dapper^  £. 
t*he  heapet  happer's  ebbing  stUl, 
And  still  the  clap  plays  clatter. 

Burl's  Works,  iii,  1 1 4. 

This  appears  to  have  received  its  name  from  the 
clacking  sound  which  it  makes;  for  as  Sw.  klaepp  sig« 
nifies  a  clapper,  this  proverbial  phrase  is  used,  Klaep^ 
pa  smn  en  quemskruf,  to  make  a  noise  like  a  mill- 
clack  ;  Seren.  vo.  Clack.  Fris«  klappe,  Belg.  kleppe,, 
crotalum,  crepita^ulum. 
Clap  and  Hacfea,  the  syntbols  of  investiture  in 

the  property  of  a  mill,  S. 

''  His  sasine  i%  null,  bearing  only  the  symbol  of 
the  tradition  of  earth  and  stone,  whereaa  a  mill  i« 
distindwn  tenementum,  and  requires  delivery  of  the 
clap  and  happer.'*^    Fountaihhall,  i.  432. 

*'  The  symbols  for  land  are  earth  and  stope,  for 
mills  clap  and  happer"  Erak.  Inst  B.  iii^  Tit  iii^ 
sec.  36. 

To  CLAP,  v.a.  1.  To  press  down.  ClappU^ 
part.  pa.  applied  to  a  horse  or  other  animaTthat 
IS  much  shrunk  in  the  flesh  after  being  greatly 
fatigued;  a3,  '*  He^s  sair  clappUy'" — ^^  {lis 
ehedcs  were  clappU^  i,  a  collapsed,  as  it  is  ex- 

^   jmessed  by  medical  men,  S. 

%  To  clap  dowh  daise,  to  prepare  linen  cldtbea 
for  being  mangled  or  ironed,  S. 
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Sw,  Uapp^a  klaeder  eUer  byke,  to  beat  the  He  out 

of  linen;  Widegren. 

To  CLAP,  v.n,    1.  To  couch,  to  lie  down ;  ge- 
nerally applied  to  a  hare  in  regard  to  its  form 
or  seat;  and  conveying  the  idea  of  the  purpose 
of  concealment,  Perths.     V.  Cuttie-clap. 
This  may  be  merely  an  oblique  use  of  the  £.  v.,  as 

primarily  signifying  in  S.the  flat  position  of  objects  in  . 

conseq uence  of  t heir  being  beat  down  with  the  hands* 

^  To  lie  flat,  S. 

*'  A  sheep  was   observed — ^to  be  affected  with 

braxy. — The  wool  was  not  clapped,  but  the  eye  was 

languid."     Prize  Essays^  Highl.  Soc.  Scot.  iii.  420. 

To  CLAP,  V.  71.  To  stop,  to  halt,  to  tarry ;  as, 
dap  a  gfiffy.^^cp  in,  and  stop  for  a  little;  Fife. 
Apparently  elliptical,  for  clap  down,  a  phrase  com* 

monly  used  for  taking  a  seat,  or  resting. 

CLAPDOCK  BREECHES,  small  clothes  made 

so  tight  as  to  clnp  close  to  the  breech ;  a  term 

occurring  in  letters  of  the  reign  of  Cha.  II. 
CLAPPE,  #.     A  stroke ;  a  discomfiture. 

''  It  is  necessarie,  when  an  armie  doth  getticlappe, 
as  we  did  here,  then  incontinent  and  with  all  dili« 
gence  we  should  presse  to  trie  our  enemie  againe." 
Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  152. 

Bel^.  klap,  a  slap,  a  box  on  the  ear. 
CLAPPERS,  *.     A  thing  formed  to  make  a  rat- 
tling noise  by  a  collision  of  its  parts,  Aberd. 

Although  it  has  a  pi.  termination,  it  is  used  as 

if  singular,  a  clappers. 

Teut.  klapper-en,  crepitare.  , 
CLAPPERS,  8.  pi     Holes  intentionally  made 

for  rabbits,  &c.J     Add; 

"  And  siclyke  the  provest,  bailies,  &c.  sal  gif  H- 
bertie — to  the  said  archiebischop  ^of  Sanctandrois]| 
to  plant  and  place  conyngis  and  clappers  within  the 
Itnkis  of  the  said  cietie,  as  his  predicessouris  had  li« 
bertie  of  before."  Acts  Ja.  VI .  1 6 1 2,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  5 1 7. 

"  Clapper  of  connys,  C^^O  clappier,"  PaJsgr.  B. 
iii.  F.  24. 

Sw.  klapur,  klapper,  ''  round  rough  stones  of  a 
lax  texture ;"  Wideg. 
•  To  CLAPPERCLAW,  v.  n.     To  fight  at 

arm^s  length,  to  strike  a  blow  as  a  spider  at  a 

fly,  Abord. 
CLAPPIT,  adf.     Used  in  the  sense  of  flabby, 

Aberd.     V.  Clap,  v,  a.     1.  To  press  down. 
CLAPSCHALL,   s.     Apparently  corr.    from 

Knapskall^  a  head-piece. 

''  Ane  clapschaU  &  bonat  tharof."  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1538,  I.  16.     V.  Knapscha. 
CLARESCHAW,  Cleuschew,  s. 

"  Anent  the  accioune — perse  wit  be  Nin»ane  Bim- 
nachtyne  of  Camys  aganis  Agnes  Necowale  his  gude- 
moder,  for  the  spoliacioune  &  takin  fra  him  of  ane 
pailyoune,  a  brew  caldrone  of  ^vij  gallonis,  ane  mas- 
kin^fat,  and  ane  clareschaw,  &  ccrtane  stuff  &  insicht 
of  houshald  perteiiing  to  him  be  ressoun  of  areschip 
of  vmquhile  Thomlyne  of  Bannachtyne  his  laider," 
&C.'    Act-  Dom.  Cone  A.  1490,  p.  172. 

This  18  called  "  a  cferstsherv"  and  valued  at  **  xx^'' 
in  reference  to  the  same  persons.  Ibid.  A  ]491>  p* 
tM.'    V.  Claibbrbw. 
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From  the  connexion  with  a  caldrone  aLnAmaskuffai, 
it  qiight  seem  to  refer  to  some  utensil  used  in  brew- 
ing for  settling  the  liquor,  from  Fr.  esclairc-ir,  to  cla- 
rify, to  fine.  But  as  we  have  many  proofs  in  this 
register  that  the  good  clerks  of  that  age  paid  no  re« 
gard  to  the  classification  of  articles^  I  prefer  viewing 
it  as  denoting  a  musical  instrument,  from  Gael.  cIoT" 
seach,  a  harp ;  especially  as  the  place  referred  to  it 
in  the  isle  of  Bute^  where  Gael.. is  still  spoken. 

To  CLARE,  V,  n.     To  act  as  a  scribe  or  ama- 
nuensis,  S. ;  from  clerk.     V.  Clerk. 

To  CL  A  RT,  v.  a.     To  dirty,  to  foul.]     Add ; 
ril.leave  some  heirships  to  my  kin  ;— 
A  skeplet  hat,  and  plaiden  hose, 
A  jerkin  clarted  a'  wi'  brose,  &c. 

Jacobite  ReficM,  i.  118. 

''  If  it's  but  a  wee  clarted,  there's  no  sae  miekle  iH 
done.*'     Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,  p.  181. 

Perhaps  the  original  sense  of  the  term  is  to  bedaub 
with  mire. 
Clairt,  Clort,  *.     1.  A  quantity  of  any  dirty 

qr  defiling  substance,  Aberd. 
ft.  Applied  to  a  woman  who  is  habttuaUy  and  ex- 
tremely dirty,  ibid. 
8.  Any  farge^  aukward,  dirty  thing,  ibid. 
To  Clairt,  v.  n.     To  be  employed  in  any  dirty' 

work,  Aberd. 
To  Clairt,  v.  a.     To  lay  on  any  smearing  sub. 

stance,  ibid*. 
Cl ARTY,  ad/.     1.  Dirty,  nasty,  S.]    Add; 

Clavrty^  Aberd. 
9..  Clammy,  dauby,  adhesive,  Aberd. 
CLASH.     2.  Vulgar  fame,  &c  ]     Add; 

"  For  the  calumnies  did  find  little  beKef,  and  in 
short  time  dwindled  into  contempt:  standing  only  on 
the  clashes  of  some  women,  and  a  few  seditious  whis- 
perers."    Cromarty's  Conspiracy  of  Restalrig,  p.  88. 

S>  Something  learned  as  if  by  rote,  and  repeated 
in  a  careless  manner ;  a  mere  pa|er-noster;  S. 
*'  Presbyterian !  a  wretched  Erastiaif, — ^ane  of  these 
dumb  dogs  that  cannot  bark ;  they  tell  ower  a  clash 
of  terror,  and  a  clatter  of  comfort  in  their  sermons, 
without  ony  sense  or  life."     Waverley,  ii.  I97. 

Clash£R,  3,     A  tattler,  a  talebearer,  S. 
J    As  tales  are  never  held  for  fack 
That  dashers  tell. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  114. 
Clashing,  part.  ad;.     Given  to  tattling,  S. 

"  That  he  lives  very  near  Eastmiln^  and  has  heard 
the  clashing  people  of  the  country  report  that  the  pan- 
nel  Mr.  Ogilvie  liked  Mrs.  Ogilvie  the  other  pumel 
too  well."     Ogilvie  &  Nairn's  Trial,  p.  5?. 

Clash-market,  s.  A  tattler,  one  who  is  much 
givcii  to  gossipping ;  q.  one  who  keeps  a  mar" 
ket  for  daalics^  Loth. 

Clash-pikt,  8.  A  telltale,  Aberd. ;  apparently 
from  the  chattering  propensity  of  the  magpe, 
as  for  this  reason  it  was  by  the  Latins  called 
garrvlus. 

To  CLASH,  v.a.     1 .  To  pelt.]    Add ; 

8.  To  -strike  with  die  open  hand.  Loth.,  Fife. 

8.  To  bang  a  door  or  shut  it  with  Tiolenee;  aa. 
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<«  I  dUuVd  the  dore  in  his  face,"  Roxb.  SUm^ 
A.Bor. 
To  Clash,  v.  n.     To  emit  a  soutul  in  sinking, 

South  of  S. 
But  December^  colckr^  comes  in  far  bolder, 
My  boughs  dad  over  with  ileaks  of  snow. 
And  heavy  dashes  against  me  clashes. 
Of  sleet  and  rain  that  most  fiercely  blow. 

A.  Scoits  Poems,  p.  1 78.     V.  the  v.  a. 

en  auf  die  backen,  to  give  one  a  slap  on  the  chops, 
nearly  the  same  with  the  vulgar  phrase  in  S.  "  I'll 
clash  your  chafts  for  you." 
Clash,  s.    1.  A  quantity  of  any  soft  or  moist 

substance  tlirown  at  an  object,  S. 

"  Poor  old  Mr.  Kilfuddy — ^got  such  a  clash  of  glar 
on  the  side  of  his  face,  that  his  eye  was  almost  extin- 
guished."   Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  12. 

1.  A  dash,  the  act  of  throwing  a  soft  or  moist 
body,  S. 

3.  In  this  sense,  although  used  figuratively,  we  are 

to  understand  the  term  in  the  following  passage. 

"  When  the  Pharisees  heard  of  it, — they  trail  him 
from  this  court  to  that  court,  and  at  last  they  give  him 
a  clash  of  the  Kirk's  craft,  they  cast  him  out  of  the 
synagogue.  Tak  tent  of  that.  Sirs,  it  may  be  some 
of  you  get  a  clash  of  the  Kirk's  craft ;  that's  a  business 
I  warrand  you."  Mich.  Bruce's  Soul  Confirm,  p.  14. 
4  A  blow,  a  stroke.]     Add; 

It  properly  denotes  one  that  is  not  hard,  a  stroke 
with  the  open  hand ;  most  probably  from  Dan.  klalsk, 
a  dash,  a  pat,  a  flap. 
5.  Clash  o'  weetf  any  thing  completely  drenched, 

Ayrs. 

"  The  wind  blew,  and  the  rain  fell, — and  the  wig, 
when  I  took  it  out  on  the  Saturday  night,  was  just 
a  clash  o*  weetr    The  Steam-fioat,  p.  296. 
CLASH,  s.    A  heap  of  any  heterogeneous  sub. 

stance.]     Add; 

2.  A  large  quantity  of  any  thing ;  as,  ^<  a  dash  of 
porridge,^  "  a  dash  6"  siller,'*  Clydes.  «  The 
cow  has  gi^en  a  dash  6"  milk,^  Teviotd. 

Add  to  etymon, 

Dan.  klase,  a  bunch,  a  cluster.    C.B.  clasg,  a  heap 
or  collection,  clasg^u,  to  heap,  to  aggregate ;  Owen. 
To  Clash  up^  v.  a.     To  cause  one  object  to  ad- 
here to  another,  by  means  of  mortar,  or  other- 
wise.    It  generally  implies  the  idea  of  projec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  object  adhering ;  S. 
"  In  the  middle  of  a  vast  and  terrible  rock,  there 
is  a  great  cave  where  St  Maria  Magdalen  did  pe- 
nance for  many  years  before  her  death :  it's  now  upon 
that  consideration  turned  into  a  chapell,  with  some 
few  rooms  clackt  up  against  the  face  of  a  rock,  like 
a  bird  cage  upon  the  side  of  a  wall,  where  some  re- 
ligious men,  (as  I  think  Jacobins)  keep  the  place^ 
and  serve  the  cure  in  the  chapel,  every  day  receiv- 
ing confessions,  8i  giving  the  sacraments  to  such  as 
require  them."     Sir  A.  Balfour^s  Letters,  p.  52. 

This  is  undoubtedly  meant  for  clasht,    Flandr. 
IdesS'-en,  afiigere,  et  adhaerere,  adhaerescere ;  Kilian. 

CLASH,  8.     The  sound  caused  by  the  fall  of  a 
body ;  properly  a  sharp  sound,  S. ;  dank  synon. 
Vol.  1  817 
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*'  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  something  which  fell 
with  a  heavy  clash  on  tl^  street  before  us.— Whafs 
this  mair  o*tP-^If  it  isna  the  keys  V*  Rob  Roy,  ii.221. 

CLASH,^.  Acavity of connderaUe extent.] ^i2d,' 
Claisch  occurs  in  this  sense,  in  an  account  of  the 
Marchis  of  Kincoldrum  in  Angus. 

— ''  And  fra  thyne  to  the  pwll  of  Monboy,  that  is 
to  say,  the  yallow  pwlle,  and  swa  wp  the  daische, 
that  is  to  say,  the  reyske,  haldand  eist  to  the  Cor- 
stane.^-Syne  eist  the  north  part  of  Carne  Cathla  to 
the  vattir  of  Prossyne,"  &c.  Chart  Aberbroth.  F. 
84,  (MacfarLj 

This  would  favour  the  derivation  from  Gael,  clais, 
das,  a  furrow,  a  pit,  especially  as  C/at>Anamoyll,  a 
word  evidently  of  Gael,  formation,  occurs  in  this  deed. 

CLASHMACLAVER,  s.  The  same  with  Clish. 
ma-^laverj  Aberd. 

To  CLAT,  Claut,  v.  a.  8.  To  scrape,  &c.]  Add; 

■  A  moorland  cock— 
Fidges  sair  that  he's  sae  dowie, 
Wi'  dautit  kit  an'  emptie  bowie. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  20. 

4.  To  accumulate  by  griping,  or  by  extortion,  S. 
'*  We  hae  heard  about  this  sair  distress. — Here  is 

foxxr  pound.    May  it  do  nae  guid  to  him  who  clawts 
it  out  o'  the  widow's  house."     M.  Lyndsay,  p.  65. 

Teut.  kladd^en  not  only  signifies,  maculiure^  to  de- 
file; but,  like  qf-Jdadd^en,  to  wipe,  abstergere  sordes; 
Kilian.  But  as  A.  Bor.  claut  is  expl.  "  to  scratch,  to 
daw,"  Ray;  it  might  induce  a  suspicion  that  the  term 
had  been  introduced  in  S.  from  the  idea  of  scratching 
or  raking  together  the  mire. 
Clat,  Claut,  s.     1.  An  instrum^it  for  raki^g.l 

Add; 

5.  What  is  scraped  together  in  whatever  vrkj ; 
often  applied  to  the  heaps  of  mire  collected  on 
a  street,  S. 

"  You  might  have  gone  to  parish-church  as  I  did, 
Andrew,  and  heard  an  excellent  discourse.'  *  Clouts  o' 
cauld  parridge/  replied  Andrew,  with  a  most  super- 
cilious sneer,  'gude  aneugh  for  dogs."  Rob  Roy^  ii.  70, 
To  CLATCH,  ScLATCH,  v.  a.     To  finish  in  a 

careless  way.]     Add ; 

The  more  probable  origin  is  Isl.  klas^a,  to  patch 
up,  centones  ccmsuere,  to  cobble;  klas rndiB  sutura; 
klasir-a  rudissime  opus  peragere ;  klasUr  rudis  com- 
pactio;  Haldorson. 
Clatch,  s.     1.  Any  piece  of  mechanical  work 

done  in  a  careless  way.]     Add ; 
S.  The  mire  raked  together  into  heaps  on  streeta 

or  the  sides  of  roads ;  q.  dotted  together,  Loth. 
8.  A  dirty  woman,  a  drab ;  as,  **  She^s  a  nasty** 

or  "  dirty  datch,'"  Perths.,  Roxb. 
4.  Used  also  as  a  contemptuous  personal  designa- 
tion, especially  referring  to  loquacity ;  as,  ^*  a 

claverin^  daich^  a  loquacious  good  tof  nothittg 

person,  Roxb. 

In*  this  sense  it  may  be  originally  the  same  with 
Clash,  V,  as  signifying  to  tittle-tattle :  If  so,  it  retains 
the  Germ,  form,  as  given  in  the  etymon.  Thus, 
Uaischqfl  signifies  a  babbler.  Or,  as  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  idea  of  babbling,  it  may  be  a  figu^ 
rative  use  of  this  word  as  used  in  sense  1. 
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CLATCH,  s.     A  sudden  grasp  at  any  object, 

Fife;  synon.  dauchi^  S. 
CLATCH,  s.     The  noise  caused  by  the  fall  of 

something  heavy,  Ettr.  For. 

Teut.  klets,  kleise,  ictus  resonans^  klets-en,  resono 
ictu  verberare. 
CLATS,  s,  pi     The  layers  of  Cat  and  Clatf^ 

South  of  S. ;  allied  perhaps  to  C.B.  clatod,  a  thin 

board ;  a  patch  ;  or  I  si.  kletti^  massa  com  pacta. 
ToCLATTER,t;.w.  l.Toprattle  ]  Imertaj&sense 
2.  To  be  loquacious,  to  be  talkative,  S. 

'' Apperit  thus^ — all  honest  vassalege  of  young  lusty 
men  banist;  and,  in  thare  placis^  lefl  ane  cumpany  of 
claiterand  tribunis,  sedicious  limmaris^  saweris  of  di»- 
corde^  and  regnand  with  mair  odius  empire  abone  the 
pepill  than  did  evir  the  kingis."  Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p. 
234.  Loquaces,  seditiosos^  semina  discordiarum^  Lat 
Clatter,  *.   1.  An  idle  or  vague  rumour.]  Add; 

4.  ///  clatter^  uncivil  language,  Aberd. 
CLATTER-BANE,  s.    1.  From  all  that  I  can 

learn,  a  bone  hitherto  unknown  in  anatomy. 
"  Your  tongue  gangs  like  the  c/a//er.6aneo' a  goose's 
arse,"  S.  Prov. 

Kelly  uses  goo&e  and  clcUter^hone  ;  adding^  "  Spo- 
ken to  people  that  talk  much  and  to  little  purpose." 

p.  887. 

It  is  otherwise  expressed  in  Angus;  "  Your  tongue 
gangs  like  the  claik-bane  in  a  duke's  [^duck's]  back- 
side." 

Both  terms  convey  the  same  idea ;  claik-bane,  q, 
clack-bane,  being  evidently  allied  to  Teut.  klack-en, 
verberare  resono  ictu. 

5.  ClaMer-banes^  two  pieces  of  bane  or  slate  placed 
between  the  first  and  second,  or  second  and  third 
fingers,  which  are  made  to  produce  a  sharp  or 
clattermg  noise,  similar  to  that  produced  by 
castanets,  Teviotd. 

Perhaps  from  the  clattering  sound;  or  immediately 
from  Teut.  klater,  defined  by  Kilian^  Crotalum,  cre- 
pitaculum^  sistrum ;  from  klater-en  strepere,  frago- 
rera  edere ;  crotalum  pulsare.  Lat.  crotalum  is  thus 
eiqplained ;  "  An  instrument  of  musick  made  of  two 
brass  plates^  or  banes,  which  being  struck  together 
make  a  kind  of  music ;  a  castanets  Cic" 
CLATTERMALLOCH,  s.  Meadow  trefoil, 
■    Wigtonshire. 

Clattie,  adf.     1.  Nasty,  dirty.]     Add; 
2.  Obscene,  Clydes. 

Clattilie,  adv.  1.  Nastily,  in  a  dirty  manner,  S. 
S.  Obscenely,  Clydes. 
Clattikess,  s,     L  Nastiness,  S. 
^.  Obscenity,  Clydes.]     Add  to  etymon ; 

Dan.  kladd-er,  to  blot^  to  blur^  to  daub,  klad  a  blot, 
a  blur,  kladderie  daubing :  Belg.  kladdegat,  a  nasty 
girl,  a  slat. 
To  CLAUCHER  wp,  v.  n.    To  use  both  hands 

and  feet  in  rising  to  stand  or  walk,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
To  Clauchee  wp,  o.  a.    To  snatch  up ;  as,  "  He 

claucherit  up  the  siller,^  he  snatched  the  money 

with  covetous  eagerness ;  ibid. 

The  V,,  as  used  in  both  senses,  is  nearly  allied  to 
Belg.  klaautvier,  a  hook,  only  without  the  guttural : 
It  has  evidently'  is  common  origin  with    Claucht, 
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snatched,  q.  v.  This  is  Sa.G.  klaa,  or  Teut.  klauw, 
unguis.  It  may  be  remarked,  indeed,  that  a  number 
of  terms,  which  denote  the  active  use  of  the  hands, 
obviously  claim  this  origin :  as  the  E.  v.  claw,  clam'^ 
ber,  S.  clever,  to  cUnU>,  Teut.  ilaver^en,  id.  &c.  all  ex- 
pressive of  the  act  of  laying  hold  by  means  of  the 
nails  or  talons. 

To  Claucher  to  or  tUl^  v.  a.    To  move  forwards 

to  seize  an  object,  of  which  the  mind  is  more 

eagerly  desirous  than  is  correspondent  with  the 

debilitated  state  of  the  body,  Lanarks. 

Thus,  when  one  laments  to  another  the  enfeebled 

state  of  a  third  person ;  the  auditor,  who  views  the 

lamentations  as  unwarrantable,  retorts ;  ''  For  a'  sae 

weak,  he  claucherit  to  his  parritch  though,"  i.  e.  not^ 

withstanding  his  debility,  he  made  a  good  breakfast. 

Speaking  of  an  infirm  man,  who  has  married  in  hit 

old  age,  a  Lanarkshire  peasant  would  be  very  apt  to 

say,  "  Though  his  mouth  be  fast  gaiin  to  the  mules, 

yet  the  body  has  claucherit  till  a  wife." 

CLAUCHT,  pret.     Snatched.]     Add ; 

Auld  sleekit  Lawrie  fetcht  a  wyllie  round. 
And  claught  a  lamb  anoner  Nory's  care. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  14. 
To  Claucht,  v»  a.    To  lay  hold  of  forcibly  and 

suddenly ;  formed  from  the  preterite. 
Then  was  it  dink,  or  was  it  douce, — 
To  claucht  my  daddy's  wee  bit  house. 
And  spoil  the  hamely  triggin  o't.^ 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  5H. 
To  CLAVER,  V.  a.    To  talk  idly,  S.]    Add; 

Gael,  clabaire,  a  babbling  fellow ;  Shaw.     C.  B. 
debar,  silly  idle  talk,  or  clack,  from  ckb  a  driveller ; 
clebren  a  gossip  or  tattler  ;  Owen. 
Claveb,  «.     Frivolous  talk.]     Add; 
2.  A  vague  or  idle  report,  S. 

"  1  have  kend  mony  chapmen,  travelling  mer- 
chants, and  such  like^  neglect  their  goods  to  carry 
clashes  and  clavers  up  and  down,  from  one  country- 
side to  another."     The  Pirate,  ii.  180. 
Claveb,  s,  A  person  who  talks  foolishly,  Roxb.; 

in  other  counties  Claverer, 
Clavebeb,  s.     An  idle  talker,  S. 

— '^  He  meanes  of  idle  bodies  that  are  out  of  all 
calling,  and  are  not  labouring,  but  are  busie  bodies^ 
clauerers,  and  pratlers,  looking  here  and  there,  mak- 
ing that  a  mean  to  win  their  liuing  by:  as  dron-bees 
enters  in  the  skeppes  and  soukes  vp  the  honey  of  the 
labouring  bees ;  so  they  souke  vp  the  meate  that 
others  hes  win  with  the  sweate  of  their  browes." 
Rollock  on  2  Thes.  p.  140. 
To  CLAURT,  V.  a.  To  scrape,  Dumfr- 
Clauht,  s.     What  is  thus  scraped,  ibid, 

"  Saw  ye  ever  sic  a  supper  served  up — a  claurt  o' 
caiil  comfortless  purtatoes  }"     Blackw.  Mag.  Nov, 
1820,  p.  159.     V.  Clart. 
CLAUSURE,  8.     An  inclosure. 

*'  Reservand  alwayis  and  exceptand  to  all  archi- 
bischoppis,  &c.  thair  principall  castles^  fortalices^^ 
houssis  and  mansionis,  with  the  biggingis  and  yair- 
dis  thairof,  as  thay  ly  and  ar  situat  within  the  pre* 
cinctis  and  cUiusuris  of  thair  places/'  &c.  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1587,  Ed.  1814,  p.  433. 

L.  B.  clausura,  septum  in  quo  animalia  custodi* 
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untur  ;  vel  qvo  vineae^  prata,  vel  arva  muniuntur  ; 

ager  clausus  sepibus ;  Du  Cange. 

To  CLAUT,  Clawt,  v,  v.     To  rake  together, 

&C.       V.  Cl.AT,  V. 

CLAUTS,  Clatts,  #.  pL  Two  short  wooden 
handles,  in  which  iron  teeth  were  fixed  at  right 
angles  with  the  handles ;  used,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery,  by  the  country  people, 
in  tearing  the  wool  asunder,  so  as  to  fit  it  for 
being  spun  on  the  little  wheel,  Roxb. 
CLAUTIE-SCONE,  s.    1.  A  species  of  coarse 

bread,  made  of  oatmeal  and  yeast,  Kinross. 
t.  It  is  applied  to  a  cake  that  is  not  much  kneaded, 
but  put  to  the  fire  in  a  very  wet  state,  Lanarks. 
Teut.  kloei,  kloot^  globus^  massa  ? 
*To  CLAWjtT.a.  To  scratch.  This  term  is  used 
in  various  forms  which  seem  peculiar  to  S. 
"  ni  gar  ye  claw  whar  ye  dinna  youk,"  or  *'  whar 
ye're  no  youkie ;"  the  language  of  threatening,  equi- 
valent to  '*  I  will  give  you  a  beating/'  or  "a  blow,"  S. 
'^  Ye'U  no  claw  a  tume  kyte ;"  spoken  to -one  who 
has  eaten  a  full  meal,  S. 

To  claw  an  auld  man's  pow^  a  vulgar  phrase  sig* 
nifying,  to  live  to  old  age.  It  is  often  addressed 
negatively  to  one  who  lives  hard,  Ye'U  never daw^ 
&c.  S. 

I've  seen  o'  late  fu'  mony  a  howe. 

An'  claw,  owre  soon,  an  auld  man's  paw, 

Picken's  Poems,  ii.  140. 
To  CLAW  o^  V.  a.    To  eat  with  rapidity  and 
-voraciousness,  S. 

And  thrice  be  cry'd.  Come  eat,  dear  Madge, 

Of  this  delicious  fare ; 
Sjme  claw*d  it  aff  most  cleverly. 
Till  he  could  eat  nae  mair. 

Watty  and  Madge,  Herd^s  CoU.  ii.  200. 
To  CLAW  up  one''s  Mittens,     V.  Mittens. 
CLEAN  BREAST.    To  mak  a  dean  breast  of. 
1.  To  make  a  full  and  ingenuous  confession,  S. 
— "  She  had  something  lay  heavy  on  her  heart, 
vrhich  she  wished,  as  the  emissary  expressed  it — to 
make  a  clean  breast  of,  before  she  died,  or  lost  pos- 
"session  of  her  senses."     St  Ronan,  iii.  296.. 
S.  To  tell  one's  mind  roundly,  S. 

**  To  speak  truth,  I'm  wearying  to  mak  a  clean 
breast  wi'  him,  and  to  tell  him  o'  his  unnaturality  to 
his  own  dochter."     The  Entail,  iii.  101. 
CLEAN,  s.     The  secundines  of  a  cow,  S. 

A.S.  claen,  mundus.     Hence, 
Cleaksing,  s.     The  coming  oiF  of  the  secun- 
dines of  a  cow,  S. 

Grose  renders  A.Bor.  clegning,  the  afler-birth  of  a 
cow.  Most  probably  there  is  an  error  in  the  ortho- 
graphy; as  elsewhere  he  gives  cow-cleaning  as  synon. 
Lancash.  cleeoning,  id.  Tim  Bobbins,  a  cowe^cUening, 
id.  Clav.  Yorks.  Dial.  A.S.  claens-ian,  mundare; 
purgare. 

CLEAN-FUNG,  adv.      Cleverly,  Aberd.   Gl. 
Shirrefs. 
lahjoeng  is  rendered,  facultates. 

*  CLEAR,  adf.    1.  Certain,  assured,  confident, 

positive,  Aberd. ;  dair  synon.,  Ang. 
St.  Determined,  decided,  resolute,  Aberd. 
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Clear,  adv.  Certainly,  used  in  afiirmation,  ibid* 
CLEAR-LOWING,  acy.  Brightly  bumbg,  S. 
*'  I  have  gone  some  dozen  times  to  Lesmcuoago 
for  the  clear-lowing  coals."  Lights  and  Shadows, 
p.  215.     V.  Low,  t;. 

CLEARY,  s.  Apparently,  sharp  or  shrill  sound. 
March ! — march !: — down  with  supremacy. 
And  the  kist  fu'  o'  whistles,  that  maks  sic  a 
deary.  Jacobite  ReUcs,  i.  6. 

Teut  klaer-luydende,  clarisonus,  conveys  the  same 
idea. 

CLEARINGS,  s.  pi     A  beating.     V.  under 

Clair,  v. 
Clecker,  s.     a  hatcher,  S.     V.  Clek. 
CLECEINBORD,  Cleckenbrod,  s.   A  board 
for  striking  with  at  hand>ball.]     Add; 
*'  At  one  time  nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hands 
of  the  boys  but  cleckenbrods."     Blackw.  Mag.  Aug. 
1821,  p.  34. 

Cleckin-time,  s.  1 .  Properly,  the  time  of  hatch- 
ing, as  applied  to  birds,  S. 
2.  The  time  of  birth,  as  transferred  to  man,  S. 

"  Perhaps,  said  Mannering,  at  such  a  time  a  stran- 
ger's arrival  might  be  inconvenient  ?'  '  Hout,  na,  ye 
needna  be  blate  about  that ;  their  house  is  muckle 
enough,  and  cleckin-time' s  aye  canty  time."  Guy 
Mannering,  i.  12. 

CLECKIN-STANE,  s.     Any  stone  that  sepa- 
rates into  small  parts  by  exposure  to  the  atmos^ 
phere,  Roxb. 
Teut  klack-en,  findi  cum  fragore ;  Germ,  kleck-tn^ 

agere  rimas,  hiare;  kleck,  rimosus;  klage,  lignum 

fissum. 

To  Cleed,  v,  a,     ].  To  clothe.]     Add; 

4.  To  shelter,  to  seek  protection  from. 

"  He  had  quitted  the  company  of  the  Gordons^ 
and  cled  himself  with  the  earl  Marischal  his  near 
cousin,  and  attended  and  followed  him  South  and 
North  at  his  pleasure."     Spalding,  i.  232. 

5.  To  heap.     A  ded  bowy  the  measure  of  a  bcU 
heaped,  Roxb.     V.  Cled  Score. 

6.  Cled  zffith  an  husband^  married ;  aforensicphrase. 
"  Ane  woman,  beand  ane  heretrix,  sail  remane  in 

the  keiping  of  hir  over-lord,  until  scho  be  maryit  and 
cled  with  ane  husband."    Balfour's  Pract.  p.  254. 

This  corresponds  to  the  Fr.  phrase  used  in  the  £. 
law,  femme  covert ;  (Stat  27  Eliz.  c.  3.) ;  in  which 
sense  a  married  woman  is  said  to  be  under  coverture. 
V.  Jacob's  Law  Diet.  vo.  Baron  and  Feme. 

7.  Cled  ztnth  a  richt^  legally  possessing  a  title, 
vested  with  it. 

— -^'  Thay  aucht  and  sould  be  simpUdter  assoilyeit, 
gif  thay  alledge  and  preive  sufficientlie  that  the  prin- 
cipall  tenant,  with  quhais  richt  thay  ar  clady  and  be 
quhais  titil  thay  bruik  and  joise  the  samin  landis,  was 
callit  by  the  persoun  persewar  in  the  samin  cause," 
&c.  Balfour's  Pract  p.  340. 
Cleed,  Clead,  s.  '  Dress,  Buchan. 

That  canty  knap,  tho'  in  its  brawest  dead, 
Goups  infant  proud  abeen  the  decent  mead.— 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  4. 
As  lang's  in  simmer  wadders  cast  their  clead,^' 
That  name  is  sacred,  and  that  name  is  dear  1 

Jbid.  p.  7-     V.  Clsbdinq.    . 
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Cleadfu*,  a^.    Handsome,  in  regard  to  dress, 
Buchati. 
Conipai<d  to  you,  what's  peevish  brag^ 
Or  beaus  wi*  ckadfr^  triggin  ? 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  48. 
Clebdikg,  Cleading,  s.     Clothing.]     Add; 
2.  A  complete  suit  of  clothes,  Clydes. 
CLEEKY,  s.     a  cant  term  for  a  staff  or  stick, 
crooked  at  the  top,  Loth. 

"  Frae  that  day  to  this  my  guid  aik  cleehf  has  never 
been  mair  heard  tell  o*."  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  1820, 
p.  201. 

Apparently  from  being  used  as  a  sort  of  hook  or 
cleek  for  laymg  hold  of  any  thing.     V.  Cleik. 
CLEEPIE,  Cleepy,  s.    1.  A  severe  blow;  pro- 
perly including  the  idea  of  the  contusion  caused 
Dy  such  a  blow,  or  by  a  fall,  Tweedd.,  Ang. 
2.  A  stroke  on  the  head,  Orkn. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Teut.  kleppe,  klippe,  a 
stone,  a  rock;  as  denoting  the  injury  received  from 
a  hard  substance;  or  to  Alem.  clch-en,  which  signifies 
to  strike ;  verberare,  Schilter.  But,  as  the  term  not 
only  denotes  a  blow,  but  the  effect  of  it,  Isl.  klyp-ur 
bids  fairest  for  being  the  radical  term.  This  is  de» 
fined  by  Verel. ;  Duriore  compressione  laedit,  ut  li  vor 
inde  existat;  Ind.  p.  142.  In  this  definition,  we  have 
the  full  import  of  our  own  term;  as  it  exhibits  both 
the  cause  and  the  effect,  the  injury  done,  and  the  livid 
(or  as  Verel.  renders  it  in  Sw.)  the  blae  appearance 
of  the  part  affected.  Norw.  klype,  klipe  is  rendered  by 
Hallager,  in  Dan.,  knibe,  klemme,  ^'a,  severe  pressure  or 
squeeze,  pain,  torture."  V.  Clype,  v,  to  &11. 
CLEETIT,  part,  pa.  Emaciated,  lank,  in  a  state 
of  decay,  Lanarks.  * 

Cle6-stui7o,  adf.     Stung  by  the  gad-fly,  S. 
Where'er  they  come,  aff  flees  the  thrang 

O'  country  billies. 
Like  eattle  brodit  with  a  prong. 
Or  cleg^tung  fillies. 

Mayn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  73. 
CLEIDACH,  *.     Talk.    V.  Cleitach. 
To  Cleik,  v.  a.     1.  To  catdi  as  by  a  (look,  S.] 

Jdd,  as  sense 
4.  To  Cleik  up^  to  snatch,  or  pull  up  hastily,  S. 
And  up  his  beggar  duds  he  cleeks,  &c. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  84. 
Add  to  etymon ; 

"  To  click  up,  to  catch  up,  Lincolns.  celeriter  cor- 
ripere;"  Ray.  To  Cleck,  to  snatch  any  thing  from 
the  hand,  Orkn. 

To  Cleik  the  Cunyie,  a  vulgar  phrase,  signify- 
ing, to  lay  hold  on  the  money,  S. 
"  Donald  Bean  Lean,  being  aware  that  the  bride- 
groom was  in  request,  and  wanting  to  cleik  the  cunyie 
(that  is,  to  hook  the  silver)  he  cannily  carried  oS 
Gilliewhackit  one  night  when  he  was  riding  dovering 
home,  (with  the  malt  rather  above  the  meal,)  and  with 
the  help  of  his  gillies  he  gat  him  into  the  hills  with 
the  speed  of  light,  and  the  first  place  he  wakened  in 
was  the  cove  <^  Vaimh  an  Ri.  So  there  was  old  to 
do  tbdut  ransoming  the  bridegroom."    Waverley,  i. 

CLEIK,  *.    «.  A  hold,  &c.]     Add; 
CLnic-ii^-TH^-BACK,  s.     The  lumbago  or  rheu- 
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matism,  Teviotd. ;  q.  what  takes  hold  of  one  as 

a  hook  does. 
CiALiKYjO^.  Ready  to  take  the  advantage.]  Add; 
Ken  ye  whare  cleekie  Murray's  gane  ? 
He's  to  dwell  in  his  lang  hame,  &c. 

Remains  Niiksdak  Song^  p.  l65. 
To  CLEISH,  V.  a.     To  whip,  Roxb. ;  synon. 

Skelp;  Cloak,  Fife,  Loth. 

Hence,  itis8uppo8ed,the  fictitious  name  of  the  author 
of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  Jedidiah  C/^if  Abotham, 
q.  flog-bott<Hn.  Teut.  klets^en,  resono  Ictu  verberare. 
Cleish,  a,     A  lash  from  a  whip,  ibid. 
CLEIT,  a,     A  cot-house ;  Aberd.  Reg. 

Gael,  death,  a  wattled  work ;  cleOe,  a  penthouse, 
also,  the  eaves  of  a  roof. 
To  CLEITACH,  Clytach,  Clydioh,  (gutt.)r. 

n.  1 .  To  talk  in  a  strange  language ;  particularly 

applied  to  people  discoursing  in  Gaelic,  Aberd. 

2.  To  talk  inarticulately,  to  chatter;  applied  to  the 
indistinct  jargon  uttered  by  a  child,  when  begin- 
ning to  speak,  Aberd. ;  the  sense  transmitted 
with  the  word  in  the  form  of  Cl^digh, 

Cleitach,  Cleioack,  a.  Talk,  discourse;  espe- 
cially used  as  above,  ibid. 

''  Cleidach,  discourse  of  any  kind,  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  Gaelic  language."     Gl.  Shirrefs. 

This  word  is  undoubtedly  Gothic;  Isl.  kUda  con- 
veys an  idea  perfectly  analogous.    Avicularum  more 
easdem  voces  continud  itero.     Klid,  also  klidan,  vox 
in  eadem  oberrans  chorda.    Gudm.  Andr.  p.  147. 
CLEITCH,  Cleite,  a.     A  hard  or  heavy  fall, 

Ettr.  For.;  synon.  Cloii, 

For  etymon  see  Clatch,  s,  "  the  noise  caused  by 
the  fall  of  something  heavy." 
CLEKANE-WITTIT,  adj. 

"  Of  na  ressoun  culd  I  be  induceit  efter  to  credit 
and  reverence  thaim  mair  thairfor,  as  mony  than  (bot 
fy  on  the  clekaue  witHt  in  the  cause  of  God)  of  a  mar- 
veins  faoilitie  did,  bot  to  esteme  tharoe  rather  at  that 
present  to  be  the  samin  self  men,  quhome  thai  without 
all  schame— confessit  thame  to  hef  bene  afore."  N. 
Winyet's  Questionis,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  219. 

Could  we  suppose  the  term  to  regard  those  who 
are  here  represented  as  deceivers,  it  would  signify 
crafty-minded;  and  might  be  viewed  as  akin  to  IsL 
Su.G.  klok,  prudens;  callidus;  Texxt.  kloeck,  id.  whetice 
is  compounded  ktoeck-sinnigh,  alacris.  But  it  seems 
evidently  to  respect  those  whoare  said  to  be  deceived; 
and  may  be  viewed  as  equivalent  to  E.  feeble-minded, 
childish,  as  having  only  the  wit  or  understanding  of 
a  cleckin  or  young  brood;  or  no  more  mil  than  at  the 
time  o£ clocking;  as  in  the  S.  proverbial  phrase,  "  Ye 
hae  na  the  wit  o*  a  hen-bird."  Isl.  klok-r  however, 
signifies  mollis,  infirmus,  klockn-a,  animura,  vocem, 
et  vultum  demittere;  Haldorson. 
CLEM,  adj.     1.  Mean,  low,  scurvy;  as,  a  clenk 

mariy  a  paltry  fellow;  Loth. 
2    Not  trustworthy,  unprincipled,  Roxb. 

There  are  different  northern  terms  to  which  tijis, 
from  its  general  acceptation,  might  be  traced.  IsL 
kleima  macula,  kleim-a  maculare,  q.  having  a  charac- 
ter that  lies  under  a  stain:  klam  obscoenitas^  klaem-a 
obscosne  loqui. 

3.  Used  by  the  High-school  boys  of  Edinboi^h 
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in  the  sense  of  curious,  singular;  a  demJeUow^ 

a  queer  fish.     Soot's  Mag.  May  1805,  p.  S51. 

V.  Clam. 
CLEMEL,  Clemmel,  s.    Expl.  steatite,  Orkn. 

*'  A  soft  stone^  commonly  named  Clemel,  and  fit  for 
moulds,  is  also  among  those  which  this  island  affords." 
P.  Unst,  Stat.  Ace.  V.  185. 

CLEMIE,  s.  The  abbreviation  of  Clementina^  S. 
ToCLENCH,r.fi.  To  limp;  the  same  with  CfincA. 
Brookie,  at  this,  threw  by  his  hammer, — 
Clench' d  out  of  doors.— Mwton'*  Poems,  p.  126. 
Clenchie-fit,  s.     a  club-foot,  Meams. 
To  CLENGE,  v,  a.     1.  Literally,  to  cleanse; 

Aberd.  Reg. 
2.  Legally  to  exculpate,  to  produce  proof  of  in- 
nocence; a  forensic  term  corr.  from  the  £.  v. 

io  cleanse. 

— "  The  lordis  of  parliament  being  the  greit  as- 
syis  of  the  cuntrie  of  the  daylie  practique,  quhat- 
•umeuir  persone  clengis  not  of  certane  knawlege  the 
personis  accusit,  he  fyles  thame;  and  the  commoun 
notorietie  of  this  fact  and  tressoun,  and  contumacie 
of  the  defendaris,  is  sufficient  to  mak  na  man  to  clenge 
thame."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  531,  5S2. 
Clkngab,  s.    One  employed  to  use  means  for  the 

recovery  of  those  aflfected  with  the  plague. 

''  He  8c  his  wif  and  thair  clengar,  quhilk  ar  now 
inclosit  for  this  pest."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545,  V.  I9. 
To  CLEP,  v.n.    1.  To  tattle.]  Add  to  etymon; 

This  term,  however,  seems  to  have  been  of  gene<- 
ral  use,  as  common  to  Goths  and  Celts.     For  C.B. 
clep'ian  signifies  to  babble,  and  depai,  also  clepiwr, 
a  talkative  gossip,  a  babbler ;  Owen. 
Clepie,^.  A  tattler,  generally  applied  to  a  female; 

as,  **  She^s  a  clever  lass,  but  a  great  clepkr  Te- 

Tiotd. 

This  is  merely  Teut  klappeye,  gamila,  lingulaca, 
mulier  dicax ;  Kilian. 
To  CLERK,  Clark,  v.n.    1.  To  act  as  a  derk 

or  amanuensis  to  another,  S. 
2.  To  compose,  S. 

*'  Twa  lines  o'  Davie  Lindsay  wad  ding  a'  he  ever 
elerkit."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  159- 
CLET,  Clett,  «.]     SubsHtuie  for  definition; 
A  rock,  or  cliff  in  the  sea,  broken  off  from  the  ad- 
joining rocks  on  the  shore;  Caithn. 

"  There  are  here  also  some  rocks  lying  a  little  off 
die  land,  from  which  they  are  broken,  and  disjoynted, 
which  they  call  CleU,  the  same  with  the  Holms  in 
Orkney  and  Zetland:  these  Clets  are  almost  covered 
with  sea-fowls."     Brand's  Orkn.  &  Zetl.  p.  152. 

Add  to  etymon ; 

Ihre,  who  views  klett  as  radically  the  same  with 
kUni,  (S.  Clini,  q.  v.)  considers  the  term  as  allied  to 
ktifw^a  to  cleave. 
CLEUCH,  Cleugh,  9.     1.  A  precipice.}  Add; 

Satchels,  when  giving  the  origin  of  the  title  Buc" 
cleugh,  supplies  us  with  a  proof  of  cleuch  and  heuch 
being  synon. 

And  for  the  buck  thou  stoutly  brought 

To  us  up  that  steep  heugh. 

Thy  designation  ever  shall 

Be  John  Scot  in  [of]  Buckscleugk. 

History  Name  rf  Seal,  p.  S7s 
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CLEUCK,  Cloox,  &a  *.     1.  A  daw  or  tak>n.] 

Add; 
2.  Often  used  in  pi.  as  synon.  with  E.  chdcheSy  S. 

"  They  are  mine,  Claw-poU,*  said  he  again  to  me. 
So  the  foul  thief  and  I  tugg'd,  rugg'd  and  riv'd  aC 
one  another,  and  at  last  I  got  you  out  o*  his  clooks**' 
Scots  Presb.  Eloq.  p.  127- 

It  should  have  been  "  tuggit,  mggit,  and  rave  at 
ane  anither." 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  the  verses  quoted  from 
Somner,  under  this  word,  as  referring  to  Machiavel, 
are  most  probably  misapplied.  *'  They  are  written," 
he  says,  "  by  a  poet  of  our  own,  in  the  northeme  dia- 
lect" I  can  scarcely  think  that  MachiaveVs  writings 
were  so  generally  known  in  England,  by  the  year 
1659,  that  any  poet  could  with  propriety  introduce 
them  in  the  vulgar  language  of  a  northern  county. 
It  is  more  likely  that  Machil  is  a  corr.  of  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Balwearie, 
whose  name  was  well  known  as  a  celebrated  necro- 
mancer, not  in  S.  only,  but  through  all  the  north 
contr^e.  The  pronunciation  by  the  vulgar  is  still  q. 
Mitchel,  not  very  distant  from  that  of  MachiL 
To  Cleuck,  Cleuk,  v.  a.  Insert^  as  sense 
1.  Properly,  to  seize,  or  to  scratch  with  the  claws; 

as,   *^  The  cat'll  cleuck  ye,  an^  ye  dinna  take 

care,^  Aberd. 
To  CLEVER,  V.  n.     To  climb.]     Add ; 

G.  Andr.  seems  very  naturally  to  derive  Isl.  kUfr-a 
id.  from  klif,  a  path,  a  steep  ascent;  Trames  in  divo 
saxoso  difficilis.   Hinc  klxfra,  manibus  et  pedibus  per 
rupes  arrepere,  niti ;  Lex.  p.  147* 
•  CLEW,  8.     A  ball  of  thread.     Winding  the 

blue  cht£^  one  of  the  absurd  and  unhallowed 

rites  used  at  Hallowmas,  in  order  to  obtain  in^ 

sight  into  one^s  future  matrimonial  lot,  S. 
She  thro'  the  yard  the  nearest  taks. 

An'  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then. 
An'  darklins  grapit  for  the  bauks. 
And  in  the  blue-clue  throws  then. 

Right  fear't  that  night     Bums,  iii.  1 30^ 

"  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to  the  kiln,  and,  darkling, 
throw  into  the  pot,  a  clue  of  blue  yam ;  wind  it  in 
a  new  clue  off  the  old  one ;  and,  towards  the  latter 
end,  something  will  hold  the  thread ;  demand,  fVha 
hands  f  i.  e.  who  holds ;  and  answer  will  be  returned 
from  the  kiln-pot,  by  naming  the  christian  [[narae^ 
and  sirname  of  your  future  spouse."    N.  ibid. 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  we  should  view  tliis  as 
having  any  connexion  with  the  Rhombus,  a  kind  of 
wheel  formed  by  the  ancients  under  the  favourable 
aspect  of  Venus,  and  supposed  to  have  a  great  team. 
dency  to  procure  love.  This  is  mentioned  by  Theo» 
critus  in  his  Pharmaceutria.  V.  El.  Sched.  de  Di« 
German,  p.  15Q.  It  was  an  instrument  of  enchant^ 
ment,  anciently  used  by  witches.  While  they  whirled 
it  round,  it  was  believed  that  by  means  of  it  they 
could  pull  the  moon  out  of  heaven^  V.  Pitisci  Lex^ 
vo.  Rhofnbus. 

Creech  thus  translates  the  passage  in  Theocritus.. 
And,  Venus,  as  I  whirl  this  brazen  howl. 
Before  my  doors  let  perjur'd  Delphid  rowL'«-. 
Hark,  Thestilis,  our  dogs  begin  to  howl. 
The  goddess  comes,  go  beat  the^brasen  bowl. 

Idtflliums,  p.  X3x 
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Bowl, ,  however,  does  not  properly  express  the 
tiieaning  of  Gr.  (•/k^a;. 
CLEVKKIS,  8.  pi.     Cloaks,  mantles. 

'*  That  Henrj  Chene — sail — pay  to  Johne  Jame- 
sone  twa  mennisgovnnis  &  twa  wemenis  govnis  price 
iiij  merkis  x  s. ;  to  Johne  Robertsone  twa  clevkkU 
price  xiij  s.  iiij  d."  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1 492,  p.  282. 

This  is  nearly  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  some 
counties. 

CLIBBER,  Clubber,  »,  A  wooden  saddle,  &c.l 

Add; 

The  very  term  occurs   in  Isl.  k/ifberi,  clitellae. 
Klifbaer,  par  sarcinis  ferendis ;  klifbaert  dyr,  animal 
sarcinarium  ;  Haldorson. 
CLICHEN,  Cleighin,  (gutt.)  s.     Something, 

compMiratively  speaking,  very  light,  Teviotd. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  Teut.  hleye,  klije,  Su.G. 
kli,  furfur,  palea,  bran,  chaff,  aspirated ;  as  among 
all  nations  there  is  not  a  more  common  emblem  of 
what  is  light  than  chaff. 
To  CLYDIGH,  v,  n.  To  talk  inarticulately,  to 

chatter.     V.  Cleitach. 
CLIDYOCH,  Clydyoch,  s.     The  gravel-bed' 

of  a  river,  Dumfr. 

Boxhorn  gives  Celt,  cleddiwig,  which  seems  origi- 
nally the  same  word,  as  signifying  a  stone  quarry, 
lapicidina ;  kledhiuig  id.  Lhuyd ;  cleddiwig,  W.  Rich* 
ards ;  q.  bedded  with  stones  like  a  quarry,  or  resem- 
bling a  quarry.  Perhaps  the  radical  word  is  C.B. 
chg,  Gael,  clock,  a  stone. 
CLYERS,  8,  pL     A  disease  affecting  the  throat 

of  a  cow,  Dumfr. 

"  A  putrid  distemper  in  the  throat,  attended  at 
first  with  feverish  symptoms,  and  called  the  dyers, 
is  hardly  ever  cured.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  with 
what,  in  other  places,  is  called  the  murrain,  or  gar- 
gle, and  treated  by  bleeding,  evacuations,  and  bark 
in  milk ;  and  some  think  this  disease  hereditary." 
Agr.  Surv.  Dumfr.  p.  357. 

Teut.  Jdiere  not  only  signifies  a  gland,  but  a  disease 
of  die  glands;  Struma,  scrofula;  Kilian.  V.  Clyre. 
CLIFT,  8.    The  place  where  the  limbs -separate 

from  the  body,  Abcrd. ;  Cleaving  synon. 
But  sic  a  dismal  day  of  drifl, — 
Maist  ilka  step  was  to  my  clifl, 

W,  Beailie's  Tales,  p.  4. 

From  A.S.  cleqfed,  cleafed,  clefl,  the  part.  pa.  of 
wlcof'ian,  cleqf'ian,  findere. 
CLYFT,  CuFTE,  8.    This  term,  the  same  with 

£.  cleftj  may  be  used  as  equivalent  to  thickness. 

"  That  na  merchandis  bryng  speris  in  this  realme 
out  of  ony  vthir  cuntre,  hot  gif  thai  conten  sex  eln, 
&of  ac/y/i."  Acts  Ja.  III.  A.  1471,  Ed.  1814,  p.  100. 
L  e.  of  one  degree  of  groesness. 

Thus  it  might  be  traced  to  Su.G.  kli/Ji  fissura.  I 
am  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  be  not  equivalent 
to  £.  branch  y  as  prohibiting  the  importation  of  spears 
which  were  made  by  joining  one  length  of  wood  to 
another. 

It  seems  to  be  the  same  term  that  is  used  Aberd. 
Reg.  "  xx^  quarter  cli/ie" 
CLIFT Y,  adf.    Clever,  fleet ;  applied  to  a  horse 

of  a  li^ht  make  that  has  good  action,  Selkirks. 

Probably  from  Teut.  kfyv^en,  A.S.  clif-iai^  cleqf' 
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ian,  findere ;  as  its  fleetness  may  be  attributed  to  it^ 

length  of  limb. 

CLIFTIE,  adj.    Applied  to  fuel,  which  is  easi- 
ly kindled  and  burns  briskly,  Clydes. 

Cliftiness,  s.    The  quality  of  being  easily  kin- 
dled, including  that  of  burning  brightly,  ibid. 
Perhaps  from  A.S.  kli/Ji  a  fissure ;  because  what  is 

easily  cloven,  or  has  many  fissures,  is  more  apt  to 

kindle  and  blaze  than  solid  wood. 

To  CLIMP,  r.  o.  To  hook,  to  take  hold  of  sud- 
denly ;  as,  **  He  climpit  his  arm  in  mine,^  Fife. 

Teut.  klamp-en  harpagme  apprehendere, — ^prehen- 
dere,  compaginare,  conjungere ;  Kilian.    Klampe  in 
like  manner  denotes  a  hook  or  grappling-iron. 
To  Climp  upy  V.  a.     To  catch  up  by  a  quick 

movement,  Fife.     Hence, 
Cltmpy,  adj,     A  climpy  creature^  applied  to  one 

disposed  to  purloin,  ibid. 
To  CLIMP,  V,  n.    To  limp,  to  halt,  Ettr.  For. 

The  only  word  that  I  have  met  with,  which  seems 
to  have  the  slightest  affinity,  is  Isl.  klumf-^a,  spasmo 
sinico  laborare. 
Clinch,  8,     A  halt,  S.]     Add; 

Wi*  yowlin'  clinch  aul*  Jennock  ran, 
Wi*  sa'r  like  ony  brock. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems,  17.90,  p.  201. 
*  To  CLING,  V.  n.    To  shrink  in  consequence 

of  heat ;  a  term  applied  to  vessels  made  with 

staves,   when  the   staves  separate  from  each 

other,  S.    Geizen  synon. 

**  Some  make  covers  like  barrels,  with  iron-hoops 
around  them :  These  covers  cling,  as  we  say,  with 
the  summer's  drought,  then  they  drive  the  hoops 
strait,  which  makes  them  tight  again."  Maxwell's 
Bee-master,  p.  20. 

This  is  the  original  sense  of  A.S.  clingan  /-— mar- 
cescere.     Hence  the  phrase,  geclungen  Ireow,  a  wi- 
thered tree. 
CLING, .?.   The  diarrhoea  in  sheep, Loth.,  Roxb. 

"  Ovis,  morbo,  the  cling  dicto,  correpta,  faeces  li« 
quidas  nigras  ejecit,  et  confestim  extenuata,  morte 
occumbit"     Dr.  Walker's  Ess.  on  Nat.  Hist  p.  5^5, 

"  Dysentery,  or  Cling,  Mr.  Singers. — Breakshuach, 
or  Cling,  Mr.  J.  Hog."  Essays  Highl.  Soc.  iii.  411. 

Perhaps  from  A.S.  cling-an  raarcescere,  "  to  pine,. . 
to  cling  or  shrink  up,"  Somner ;  as  expressive  of  the 
effect  of  the  disease. 

"  Diarrhoea,  or  cling,  or  breakshaw,  is  a  looseness, 
or  violent  purgation,  which  sometimes  seizes  sheep 
after  a  hard  winter,  when  they  are  too  rashly  put 
upon  young  succulent  grass."  Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p. 
401,  402. 

To  CLINK,  v.a.    1.  To  beat  smartly,  to  strike 
with  smart  blows,  Aberd. 
Teut  klincke,  alapa,  colaphus. 

2.  To  unite  two  pieces  of  metal  by  hammering,  S* 
Dan.  klink-er  ia.  from  kUnke  lamina. 

3.  To  clasp,  Aberd. 

She  cofl  frae  this  wild  tinkler  core. 
For  new,  a  trencher  clinkit* 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  9^- 

4.  Used  improperly,  as  signifying  to  mend,  patch, 
or  join  ;  in  reference  to  dress,  Ang. 
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A  pair  of  grey  hoggen  well  clinked  benew. 

Ross's  Rock,  &c.     V.  Benew. 
5,   To  clifJc  a  naUy  *^  to  bend  the  point  of  a  nail 

in  the  other  side  ;^  synon.  with  E.  clinch. 

Belg.  kUnk-en,  *'  to  fasten  with  nails^  to  clinch/' 
SeweL     Hence^ 

CLiNKET,|?rrf.  "  Struck;''  Gl.  Antiq.  South  of  S. 
Cltkk-nail,  s,     a  nail  that  is  clinched,  ibid. 
To  CLINK,  V.  a.    To  propagate  scandal,  Upp. 

Lanarks. 
To  Clink,  v.  w.     To  fly  as  a  rumour.     It  gCLcd 

dinkin  through  the  toiffn,  S.  The  report  spread 

rapidly. 
Clink,  s.    A  woman  who  acts  the  part  of  a  tale- 
bearer, Lanarks. 
Clinker,  s.     A  tell-tale,  ibid. 

I  hesitate  whether  to  view  Belg.  kUnk-en,  to  make 
a  tingling  sound  as  the  origin.     The  n,  ^.  seems  in- 
timately allied.     Klikk^en,  however^  signifies  to  tell 
again,  and  klikker  an  informer ;  SeweL 
CLINKERS,  8,ph  Broken  pieces  of  rock;  Upp. 

Lanarks.  apparently  from  the  sound. 
CLINKUMBELL,  a.     A  cant  term  for  a  bell- 

man  ;  from  the  clinking  noise  he  makes,  S.O. 
Now  Ciinkumbell,  wi'  rattlin  tow. 

Begins  to  jow  an'  croon.        Bums,  iii.  38. 
CLINT,  s.  1.  A  hard  or  flinty  rock,  South  of  S., 

Loth. 

"—''  The  Germaine  sea  winning  the  selfe  an  entres 
betwixt  high  clviis."  Descr.  Kingdome  of  Scotlande. 
— ^The  passage  and  stremes  ar  sa  stark, 
Quhare  I  have  salit,  full  of  crag  and  clint. 
That  ruddir  and  takillls  of  my  schip  ar  tint. 

Bellenden's  T.  Livius,  Proi. 
£.  Any  pretty  large  stone,  of  a  hard  kind,  S,  A. 
S.  The  designation  given  to  a  rough  coarse  stone, 
always  first  thrown  off  in  curlings  as  being  most 
likely  to  keep  its  place  on  the  ice,  Clydes,,  G^all. 
Montgom'ry,  mettlefu',  an'  fain, 
A  rackless  stroke  did  draw  ; 
But  raiss'd  his  aim,  and  'gainst  the  herd. 
Dang  frae  his  clint  a  flaw. 

Davidson* s  Seasons,  p.  166.     Hence, 

4.  CUntSf  pi.  Limited  to  the  shelves  at  the  side  of 

a  river,  Clydes. 
Clinteb,  s.  The  player  of  a  clint  in  curling,  ibid. 
CLIP,  s,    A  colt,  the  foal  of  a  horse,  male  or  fe- 
male; Aberd.  A  colt  that  is  a  yeoi*  old,  Buchan. 
This  term  resembles  both  Celt  and  Goth.     For 
Gael,  cliobf^  denotes  a  colt,  from  which  clip  might 
be  abbreviated ;  and  Tent,  klepper  is  a  palfrey,  an 
ambling  horse ;  Sonipes,  asturco,  equus  gradarius ; 
Kilian.     Ihre  observes  that  Su.G.  klippare  denotes  a 
smaller  kind  of  horse.     He  derives  the  name  from 
klipp^  tondere ;  because  horses  of  this  description 
'were  wont  to  have  their  manes  clipped.     The  most 
probable  origin  assigned  by  Wachter  is  Isl.  klij',  the 
load  or  package  which  was  bound  on  a  horse's  back 
by  means  of  a  pack-saddle. 

To  CLIP,  Clyp,  v.  a.    1.  To  embrace.]    Add; 
Clepe,  clyppe,  id.  O.  E. "  I  clepe  a  boute  the  necke; 
JaccoUe:"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  189,  a.  "  I  cl^ippe,  I  take 
in  myne  armes  i"  Ibid.  b.  - 
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To  CLYPE,  v.n.  1.  To  be  loquacious,  to  tattle, 

to  prate,  BLoxb.,  Aberd.,  Ayrs. 
8.  To  act  as  a  telltale,  Aberd. 

'*  To  clype,  i.e.  talk  freely ;"  Ayrs.Gl.  Surv.  p.  69I. 

The  same  with  clep,  but  more  nearly  resembling 
A.S.  clyp'ian  loqui.     Hence, 
Clype,  s.  a  telltale.  Loth. ;  always  applied  to  a 

female,  Clydes. 
Clype R,  s.    A  telltale ;  used  more  generally,  as 

applied  to  either  sex,  ibid. 
Clypie,*.  a  loquacious  female, ibid.  V.Clippii;, 

and  Clepie. 
Clypie,  adj.     1.  Loquacious,  Loth. 
8.  Addictea  to  tattling,  ibid.     V.  Clep,  v- 
Clips,  s.pl.     Stories^  falsehoods,  Ayrs. 
To  CLYPE,  V.  n.     To  fall,  Buchan,  Mearns, 
As  to  the  fire  he  stottit  thro'. 

The  gutters  clypin  frae  him  ; 
Aul'  Luckie,  sittin  near  the  lowe, 
A  Shirrameer  she  gae  him. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  69. 

Allied  perhaps,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  the 
vowel,  to  Teut.  klopp-^n  pulsare,  ferire ;  or,  as  the 
word  may  have  originated  from  the  sound  made  in 
fallings  from  klipp-en  sonare,  resonare.  Cloit,  or  Cl^tc, 
is  the  term  more  generally  used^  S. 
Clypc,  8.  A  fall,  ibid. 
Clypocjc,  8.     A  fall.     Pse  gPe  thee  a  cljfpoch^  I 

will  make  you  fall ;  Ayrs.     V.  Cleepie. 
To  CLYPE,  V.  n.    To  act  as  a  drudge,  Aberd. 

Isl.  klif-ia,  sarcinas  imponere,  q.  to  make  a  beast 
of  burden  of  one ;  klip-^  torquere,  klipa  angustiae. 
Clype,  s.    A  drudge,  ibid. 
CLYPE,   8.     An   ugly  ill-shaped   fellow;   as, 

"  YeVe  an  ill-far^d  clype^'  Meams,  Buchan. 
Quho  bur  it  hot  Bolgy  ? 
And  Clarus,  the  long  clype, 
Playit  on  a  bag  pype.  Coikelhie  Sow,  F.  I.  v.  285. 

Isl.  klippi,  massa,  synon.  with  Dan.  kbimp,  with 
which  corresponds  our  S,  clump,  applied  to  a  clum&y 
fellow. 
CLIPFA9T,  8.  «  An  impudent  girl,^  Ayrs.  GL 

Surv.  p.  691. 
CLIPHOUSS,  8.  A  house  in  which  false  money 

was  to  be  condemned  and  clipped^  that  it  might 

be  no  longer  current. 

— ''  And  quhaireuir  thai  apprehend  fals  money, 
to  clip  the  samyn,  and  the  deliuerar  to  tyne  it. — And 
that  cliphoussis  be  maid  within  evyry  burcht  quhair 
neid  requiris."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567*  Ed.  1814,  p.  45^ 
CLIPPART,*.  A  talkative  woman.  V.Cltppie. 
CLIPPYNET,  8.  1,  "  An  impudent  girl,''  Ayrs, 

Gl.  Surv.  p.  691. 
2.  A  talkative  woman ;  synon,  with  Clippie,  La-. 

narks. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  this  nearly  res^nbles 
Teut.  kleppenter,  crotalus,  homo  loquax,  soiK»'a  ad-^ 
modum  et  tinnula  voce  pronuncians ;  Kilian. 
CLIPPING-TIME,  8.     The  nick  of  time,  S. 

**  1  wad  liked  weel,  just  to  hae  come  in  at  the  clip-^ 
ping'time,  and  gi^en  him  a  lounder  wi*  my  pike-stan ; 
he  wad  hae  ta'en  it  for  a  bennison  frae  some  o'  th^ 
auld  dead  abbot^."     Antiquary,  ii.  170^ 
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This  metoph.  phrase  might  seem  to  be  apparently 
borrowed  from  sheep-shearing.  Hence,  to  come  in 
cUpping-iimeliss  been  expl.,  "  to  corneas  opportunely 
as  he  who  visits  a  shepherd  at  sheep-shearing  time, 
when  there  is  always  mirth  and  good  cheer."  Gl. 
Antiq. 

It  may,  however,  signify  "  the  time  of  call,"  or 
when  a  person  is  called,  from  A.S.  clipping  vocatio, 
calling;  whence  cltfpunga  calendae,  a  term  which 
originated  *'  from  the  calling  of  the  people  of  Rome 
together  on  the  first  day  of  every  moneth,  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  holiday  es  to  come  in  that  whole  moneth, 
and  to  direct  thetn  what  was  to  be  done  in  point  of 
religion;"  Somner. 
Clips, CLiPPYs,*.p7.  2.  An  instrument, &c.]  Add; 

It  is  also  used  in  relation  to  a  girdle, 

"  It  is  suspended  over  the  fire  by  a  jointed  iron 
arch,  with  three  legs  called  the  c/t/9f,  the  ends  of  the 
legs  of  which  are  hooked,  to  hold  fast  the  girdle. 
The  clips  is  linked  on  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  chain, 
called  the  crook"  Pennecuick's  Descr.Tweedd.  Note, 
p.  85. 

4.  "  A  wooden  instrument  for  pulling  thistles  out 
of  standing  corn,''  Ayrs.,  61.  Picken. 

CLIPS,  a,  pi     "  Shears  ;^  Gl.  Bums,  S.O. 
A  bonnier  flesh  ne'er  cross'd  the  clips 

Than  Mailie's  dead.      Bums,  ill.  82. 
Isl.  klipp-ur,  id.  forfices ;  kUpp-a,  tondere. 

CLIPPS,  Clippes,  *.     An  eclipse.]     Add; 
O.  E.  id.  "  Clyppes  CF^^*]  eclypse,  recousse  de  so- 

leil ;"  Palsgr.  B.  ii.  F.  24. 

CLIP-SHEARS,  8.  The  name  given  to  the  ear- 
wig, Loth.,  Fife ;  apparently  from  the  form  of 
its  feelers,  as  having  some  resemblance  to  a  pair 
of  sheanrs  or  sdssars. 

CLYRE,  8.     1.  A  gland.]     Add; 

5.  ^^  He  has  nae  clyres  in  his  heart,^  he  is  an  ho- 
nest upright  man,  Clydes. 

S.  Clyres  in  pi.  diseased  glands  in  cattle ;  as,  ^^  My 

cow  dee^t  i'  thec/yr^^fertiyear,''  S.A.  V.  Clyees. 

To  CLISH,  V.  a.     Expl.  as  signifying  to  repeat 

an  idle  story,  Fife;  hence,. the  s.  Clish-cl<isk 

has  been  derived,  the  repetition  or  tattling  of 

stories  of  this  description,  S. 

To  Clishmaclaver,  v.  n.  To  be  engaged  in  idle 

discourse,  Ayrs. 

— "  It's  no  right  o'  you,  sir,  to  keep  me  clishma" 
clavering  when  I  should  be  taking  my  pick,  that  the 
master's  wark  mayna  gae  by."    Sir  A.  Wyhe,  i.  1 09. 
To  CLYTE,  V.  n.     To  fall  heavily.  Loth. 
Clytb,  *.     A  hard  or  heavy  fall,  ibid, 
Clttie,  8.     A  diminutive  from  Clyte,  generally 
applied  to  the  fall  of  a  child,  ibid.     V.  Cloit, 
V,  and  8. 
CLYTE,  Klyte,  adj.     Splay-footed,  Roxb. 
CLYTRIE,  8.     Filth,  offscourings,  S.    Hence, 
Clyteie-maid,  8.  A  female  servant  employed  in 
carrying  off  filth  or  refuse.  Loth. 

From  a  Flesh-market  close-head  a  cltftrie'tnaid 

came. 
And  a  pitcher  with  blood  she  did  carry. 
G.  Wilson's  Coll.  of  Songs,  p.  65.   V.  Cloitbr. 
A.  Bor.  chUtert  is  expl.  '*  in  heaps ;"  Grose. 
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Ci.iTTER-CLATTEE,  odv,    A  term  used  to  (ienote 
a  succession  of  rattling  sounds,  Dumfr. 
Tat,  tat,  a-rat-tat,  chlier  claUer, 
Gun  after  gim  play'd  blitter  blatter. 

Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  91. 

CLIVVIE,  8.  1.  A  cleft  in  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
Banffs. 

2.  An  artificial  cleft  in  a  piece  of  wood,  for  hold- 
ing a  rush-light,  ibid. 
Evidently  from  Su.G.  klifm-a,  to  cleave. 

CLOA,  8.     Coarse  woollen  cloth.  Isle  of  Sky. 
"  A  sort  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  called  cloa,  or  cad^ 

does,  the  manufacture  of  their  wives,  made  into  short 

jackets  and  trowsers,  is  the  common  dress  of  the 

men."     Stat  Ace  xvL  16O. 
Gael,  ch,  raw  cloth. 

CLOBBERHOY,  8.     A  dirty  walker,  one  who 
in  walking  clogs  himself  with  mire,  Ayrs. 
Gael,  clabar,  clay,  dirt,  filth. 

To  CLOCH,  Clogh,  CLoaoH,  (gutt.)  v.  n.  To 
cough  frequently  and  feebly.  Loth.;  obviously 
from  a  common  origin  with  Clocher. 

To  CLOCHER,  (ffutt.)  v.  n.  SubatituU  as  de- 
finition;  To  cough  frequently,  with  a  lar^  de^ 
fluxion  of  phlegm,  and  copious  expectoration,  S. 
It  is  used  in  this  manner,  *'  A  silly  auld  clocherin 

body."  S. 

To  CLOCK,  Clok,  v.  n.  2.  To  hatch,  S.l  Add; 

Clock,  Cluck,  8.  The  cry  or  noise  made  oy  hens 
when  they  wish  to  sit  on  eggs,  for  the  purpose 
of  hatching,  Roxb. 

Clockeb,  8.     A  hen  sitting  on  eggs,  S.  B. 
—Crib  some  docker's  chuckie  brood. 

Tarras's  Poems.     V.  Chap  yont» 

Clocking,  8.    1.  The  act  of  hatching,  S. 

S.  Transferred  to  a  young  female,  who  is  light- 
headed, and  rather  wanton  in  her  carriage.  Of 
such  a  one  it  is  sometimes  siud,  **  It  were  an 
amows  to  gie  her  a  gude  doukiu"*  in  the  water, 
to  put  the  clockirC  frae  her,**  Angus. 

Clocking-hen,  8.  1.  A  hen  sitting  on  eggs,  S. 
A.Bor.  id.  expl.  by  Grose,  ^^  a  hen  desirous  of 
sitting  to  hatch  her  eggs.^  Clucking  is  also 
used  in  the  same  sense,  A.Bor. 

S.  A  cant  phrase  for  a  woman  past  the  time  of 
childbearing,  S.  Thus,  if  a  bachelor  be  joked 
with  a  young  woman,  the  answer  frequently 
given  is ;  ^'  Na,  na ;  if  I  marry,  Tm  for  a  dock- 
ing hen.^ 
The  reason  of  this  peculiar  use  of  the  word,  which 

seems  at  variance  wi&  that  mentioned  above,  is  said 

to  be,  that  a  hen  never  begins  to  hatch  till  she  has 

given  over  laying,  in  as  far  at  least  as  her  present 

lochier  is  concerned. 

*  CLOCK,  8.     This  may  be  viewed  as  the  gene- 
ric name  for  the  different  .spedes  of  beetles,  S. 
Golach^  synon.  S.  B. 
It  is  a  strange  whim  of  Sibbald's,  that  the  beetle 

is  ''so  called  from  its  shining  like  a  bell;  Sax.  dsuga, 

Teut  khcke,  campana,"  GL     If  he  would  have  a 

Goth,  origin,  Sw.  klock-a  might  have  supplied  him. 

For  this  signifies  an  earwig;  Seren.     V.  GoukCM. 
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CLOCE-BEE,  s.    A  species  of  beetle.]     Jdd ; 

In  Sw.  the  earwig  is  called  klocta^ 
Clockleddie,  8.     The  Lady-bird,  S.O. 

"  Gin  clochUddies  and  bumbees^  wi'  pnna  in  their 
doups,  be  science,  atweel  there's  an  abtmdanoe  o' 
that  at  the  Garden  of  Plants/'     The  Steam-Boat, 
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p.    293. 

*'  It  is  a  clok'leddy  in  her  scarlet  cardinal."    Spae- 
wife,  ii.  7-     V.  Landers. 
CLOCKIEDOW,  Clokie-doo,  s.     The  nearl 

oyster,  found  in  rivers,  Ayrs.,  Upp.  Clyaes. ; 

synoD.  Horse-musseL 

"  An  officer-^brought  five  shells  of  clokie'doos,  or 
bum-foot  mussels,  for  in  those  days  there  were  no 
spoons  among  the  Celts."    Spaewife,  i.  99. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  a  cant  term. 
CLOCKS,  Clouks,  s.  pi.    The  refuse  of  ffrain, 

remaining  in  the  ridale  after  sifling,  Roxb. 

Isl.  kiuka,  cumulus  minor;  the  term  bein^  ap« 
plied  to  the  small  heap  of  coarse  grain  left  m  tae 
centre  of  the  riddle  in  the  process  of  sifling. 
CLOCKSIE,  ad/.     Vivacious,  Lanarks. 

Teut.  Ar^cAr,  kloeck-sinnig,  alacris;  kluchtigk,  festi- 
vus,  lepidus,  from  ^/wcAte  ludicrum,  res  jocularis. 
CLOD,  s.  A  clew ;  as,  "  a  clod  of  yam,'*  Dumfr. 

Isl.  kloet,  globus,  sphaera. 
*  To  CLOD,  V.  a.     In  E.  this  v.  signifies  "  to 

pelt  with  clods,"  Johns.  '  In  the  South  of  S.  it 

signifies  to  throw  forcibly,  most  probably  as  one 

throws  a  clod, 

**  So,  sir,  she  grippit  him,  and  clodded  him  like  a 
stane  from  the  sling  o wer  the  craigs  of  Warroch-head." 
Guy  Mannering,  i.  188. 

"  Fule-body !  if  I  meant  ye  wrang,  could  na  I 
clod  ye  ow^  that  craig?"     Ibidl  iii.  128. 

To  CLOD,  V,  a.    To  Clod  Land,  to  free  it  from 

''  The  ground  after  sowing  should  be  well  clodded." 
Agr.  Surv.  Argyles.  p.  lOS. 

**  Immediately  after  sowing,  the  ground  must  be 
well  harrowed,  clodded,  and  cleaned  from  all  obstruc- 
tions to  the  equal  sowing  and  growing  of  the  lint" 
Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  S33. 
CLOD,  *.  A  flat  kind  of  bread.]  Add; 
SuTORs'^-CLOD,  8.  A  kind  of  bread  used  in  Selkirk. 
Like  horse-potatoes,  Suiors'-clods 

In  Selkirk  town  were  rife ; 
O'  fiour  baked,  brown,  and  rough  as  sods. 
By  ilka  sutor's  wife.        Linioun  Green,  p.  8. 

"  Sutor/  Clods  are  a  kind  of  coarse  brown  wheaten 
bread,  leavened,  and  surrounded  with  a  thick  crust, 
like  lumps  of  earth."     N.  ibid. 
CLOD-MELL,  8.    A  large  mallet  for  breaking 

the  clods  of  the  field,  especially  on  clayey  groand, 

before  harrowing  it,  Berw.,  Aberd. 

"  The  roller  is  often  applied  to  land  under  a  crop 
of  beans,  even  after  they  are  considerably  above 
ground,  to  break  the  clods.  This  operation  used 
formerly  to  be  done  much  more  expensively  by 
hand  with  clod  meUs,  or  wooden  mallets,  on  all  cloddy 
land"  Agr.  Surv.  Berw.  p.  xxxii. 
CLOFFIN,  8.  The  act  of  ritting  idly  by  the  fire, 

Roxb. 
Vol.  I.  ««6 
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tsl.  khf-a,  femora  distendere,  q.  to  stretch  out  the 
limbs;  or  C.B.  clqf,  aegrotus,  ditfjif,  clefyd,  mor«- 
bus. 
CLOFFIN,  8.     The  noise  made  by  the  motion 

of  a  shoe  that  is  down  in  the  heel,  or  by  the 

shoe  of  a  horse  when  loose,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  from  the  sound  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
fissure,  Su.G.  klqfiva  fissura,  from  kU/fma  riniari. 

CLOG,  CtOGGS,  8.    A  small  short  log,  a  short 
cut  of  a  tree,  a  thick  mece  of  timber,  S. 
''  In  the  north  seas  d  Scotland,  are  great  clogges 

o£  timber  founde,  in  the  which  are  marvellouslie  in« 

gendered  a  sort  of  geese,  called  Claik-geese."  Descr. 

of  the  Kingdome  of  Scotlande. 

CL06GAND,  s.    A  term  still  used  in  Orkney 

to  denote  a  particular  portion  of  pasture-ffround, 

whether  commonhfor  inclosed,  to  which  »ieep  or 

catde  have  become  attached  in  consequence  of 

having  been  accustomed  to  feed  there. 

-— ''  That  it  shall  not  be  lawsum  to  any  man,  at 

any  time  of  day,  but  especially  after  sun-setting'and 

after  sun-rising,  to  go  through  his  neighbour's  clog" 

gand  or  commonty  with  ane  sheep-dog,  except  to  be 

accolnpaniedwithtwoneighbours,fiunous  witnesses." 

Act  A.  16»S,  Barry's  Orkney,  p.  467,  468. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  literary  friends,  that 
Cloggand  "  may  denote  a  limited  piece  of  ground 
near  a  farm,  where  sheep  or  cattie  are  restrained 
from  wandering  by  means  ofAclog,  or  piece  of  wood, 
attached  to  their  feet" 

But  as  I  am  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  clog* 
gand,  with  the  limitation  specified,  is  equivalent  to 
pasture-ground,  this  explanation  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  phrase  which  I  have  met  with  in  Su.G. 
As  in  our  own  language,  Clu',  properly  signifying  the 
half  of  a  hoof,  is  often  used  figuratively  for  the  whole 
animal,  similar  is  the  use  of  Ba.G,  khef.  Parte  pro  toto 
sumta  ipsum  animal;  quo  sensu  occurrit  saepe  in  Ta-' 
bulis  Legum  antiquarum.  Gaa  khefom  hhg,  WestG. 
Leg.  c.  53,  dicitur,  quum  promiscue  pascuntur  om- 
nium villicorum  armenta.  Ihre,  va  Khef,  col.  10912. 
The  Su.G.  phrase  would  be  expressed  in  S.,  iogae,  or 
gang,  clu  for  clu  ;  L  e.  every  one  sending  live  stock  in 
proportion  to  that  of  his  neighbour.  As  gaang  signi- 
fies walk,  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  think  that  C/c^- 
gand  had  originally  been  kloef-gaang,  a  cattie- walk, 
gan£  or  rails,  as  we  say  in  S. ;  a  place  where  all  the 
cattie  or  sheep,  belonging  to  certain  grounds,  were 
allowed  to  feed  in  common.  We  might  even  sup- 
pose the  term  to  have  been  originally  tloef-gaaende, 
from  the  part.  pr.  of  Su.G.  goay  q.  "  the  place  where 
the  cattle  are  going" 

CLOICH,  (gutt.)  8*    A  place  of  shelter,  tiie  ca- 
vity of  a  rock  where  one  may  elude  a  search ; 
f'lven  as  synon.  with  Dooly  Ayrs. 
his  is  evidentiy  the  same  with  Cleuck. 
CLOIS,  8.    A  close,  an  alley,  Aberd.  Keg,  A. 
1548,  v.  SO.     Claiss,  ibid.  1625. 

To  CLOIT,  V.  n.  1.   To  fall  heavily,  S.]  Jdd ; 
2.  To  squat  down,  Galloway.   **  CloUed^  squatted 

down,  sat  down  ;^  61.  Davidson. 
Cloit,  Cloyt,  8.  A  hard  or  heavy  faU.j  Add ; 

— "  By  treading  on  a  bit<^  lemon's  skin,  and  her 
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heels  flying  up,  down  she  fell  on  her  back,  at  full 
'   length,  with  a  great  clofft"     The  Provost,  p.  203. 

CLOYT,  s.     "  A  heavy  burden,"'  Ayrs.  GI. 
Surv.  p.  691. 
Teut.  kloet,  globus;  contus,  hasta  nautica ;  klui/te, 

gleba,  massa  ;  chid,  vectura,  sarcina. 

CLOIT,  8.   An  aftemoon^'s  nap,  a  siesta^  Renfr. ; 
as,  "  I  tak  a  cUnt  when  I'm  tired." 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  sense  is  given  to  the 

9.  doit,  as  properly  signifying  a  hard  or  heavy  &D, 

q. "  I  throw  my  self  down."  But  I  prefer  tracing  it  to 

Gael.  Ir.  colladh,  sleep,  rest. 

TojCLOITER,  v.  a.     To  be  engaged  in  dirty 

work,  used  equally  in  regard  to  what  is  moist*  S. 

Teut.  kUMer-en,  maculare.     V,  Clowtter,  and 

Clytrie. 

Cloitery,  3.  1.  Work  which  is  not  only  wet 
and  nasty,  but  slimy,  Loth.,  Mearns. 

2.  Filth  or  oiFals  of  whatever  kind;  generally  con- 
veying the  idea  of  what  is  moist,  or  tends  to 
defile  one,  S.     Hence, 

Cloitery-market,  ^.  The  market  in  Edinburgh 
in  which  the  offals  of  animals  are  sold. 

Cloitbry-wife,  s.  a  woman,  whose  work  it  is 
to  remove  filth  or  refuse,  who  cleans  and  sells 
offals,  as  tripe,  &c..  Loth.     V.  Clytrie. 

CLOLLE,  .?.     Apparently,  the  skull.]     Add; 
I  find  this  conjecture  confirmed  by  the  testimony 

of  C.B.  writers.     "  Ckll  the  crown  of  the  head,  the 

scull,"  Owen ;  CM,  pericranium,  Davies;  Boxhom. 

To  CLOMPH,  Clamph,  v.  n.     To  walk  in  a 
dull  heavy  manner;  generally  said  of  one  whose 
shoes  are  too  large,  Ettr.  For. ;  sy non.  Clqffl   V. 
Clamper  up, 
CLOCK,  s.    A  claw  or  talon,  &c    V.  Cleuck. 
CLOOR,  9,     A  tumour.     V.  Clour. 
CLOOT,  s.    The  same  with  Clute. 

— *'  The  thieves,  the  harrying  thieves !  not  a  cloot 
left  of  the  hail  hirsel !"     Monastery,  i.  11 6. 
CLOOTIE,  Clutie,  s.  A  ludicrous  designation 
given  to  the  devil,  rather  too  much  in  the  style 
of  those  who  ^'  say  that  there  is  neither  angel  nor 
spirit;"  sometimes  JmW  Clootie^  S.O.  Mearns. 
—  Auld  Homie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie. 

Burns,  iii.  70. 
— "  It's  a  sair  pity  to  see  Clutie  s  ain  augents  our- 
gang  the  hail  kintrathis  gate."  Saint  Patrick,  i.  221. 
Most  probably  from  Cloot,  a  hoof,  in  consequence 
of  the  vulgar  idea  that  the  devil  appears  with  cloven 
feet  It  would  seem  strange  Uiat  this  should  be  viewed 
as  a  distinguishing  character  of  the  impure  q)irit,  as 
we  know  that  they  were  unclean  beasts  that  parted  not 
thehoof;  did  we  not  plso  know  that  the  Fawns  and  Sa- 
tyrs of  antiquity  were  always  represented  with  cloven 
feet     V.  Clute. 

CLOBT,  a.  1.  Any  miry  or  soft  substance,  espe- 
cially that  which  is  adhettve  and  contaminating, 

S.B. 

"  Chrt,  a  lump  of  soft  clay,  mire,  leaven,  any 

thing  that  sticks  to  and  defiles  what  it  ia  thrown 

upon."     Gl.  Surv.  Nairn.    V.  Clart,  t>. 

2.  The  ^hick  bannocks  bak^d  for  the  useof  the  pea- 

gantry  are  denominated  Chrts^  Buclian.  Hence^ 
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To  Clort,  v.  a.  To  clort  on,  to  prepare  bread 
of  this  description,  ibid. 

—  Fill  the  stoup,  to  gar  them  jink. 

An'  on  the  bannocks  chrt.    Tarra/s  Poems,  p.  75. 
CLOSE,  9,     A  passage,  an  entry,  S.]     Add ; 
2.  An  area  before  a  house,  Roxb. 
8.  A  court-yard  beside  a  farm  house  in  which  cat- 
tle are  fea,  and  where  straw,  &c.  is  deposited,  S. 

4.  An  inclosure,  a  place  fenced  in. 

"  That  na  man  hwnt,  schut,  nor  sla  dere  nor  raTs 
in  wtheris  closis  nor  parkis,"  &c.     Pari.  Ja.  III.  A. 
1474,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  107- 
Close-head,  s.     The  entry  of  a  blind  alley,  S. 

*'  As  for  the  greatness  of  your  parts,  Hartley,  the 
folk  in  the  close^head  maun  ken  mair  about  them  than 
I  do,  if  they  mak  sic  a  report  about  them."  Heart 
M.  Loth.  i.  111. 

*  CLOSE,  adv.  Constantly,  always,  by  a  slight 
transition  from  the  use  oi  the  term  in  E. ;  as, 
**  Do  you  ay  get  a  present  when  you  gang  to 
see  your  auntie  ?^  "  Aye,  close  ;^  Roxb. 

CLOSE  BED,  a  kind  of  wooden  bed,  still  much 

used  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  S. 

'*  The  close  bed  is  a  frame  of  wood,  o  feet  high,  6 
feet  long,  and  4  feet  broad.  In  an  house  of  1  ^  feet 
in  width,  two  of  them  set  lengthwise  across  the  house, 
the  one  touching  the  front,  the  other  the  back  walls, 
an  entry  or  passage,  of  three  feet  in  width,  is  left  be- 
twixt the  beds.  To  form  an  idea  of  a  close-bed,  we 
may  suppose  it  like  a  square-formed  upright  cur- 
tain-bed, where  the  place  of  curtains  is  supplied  by 
a  roof,  ends,  and  back  of  wooden  deal,  the  front  open- 
ing and  shutting  with  wooden  doors,  either  hinged 
or  sliding  sidewise  in  grooves.  The  bottom,  raised 
about  18  inches  from  the  floor,  is  sparrecF."  Penne- 
cuik's  Tweedd.  Ed.  1815,  N.  p.  821. 
CLOSEE VIE,  Clozkevie,  *.    «  The  haUl  clos^ 

eevie^  the  whole  collection,  Clydes. 

Corr.  perhaps  from  some  Fr.  plurase,  Closier,  ckh 
scan,  an  inclosure.  The  last  syllable  may  be  vie,  life ; 
q.  all  that  are  oHve  in  the  inclosure. 
CLOSER,  s.  The  act  of  shutting  up;  E.  closure. 

—  ^'  All  materis  now  ar  to  tak  ane  peaceable  ch- 
ser."     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  384. 
CLOSERRIS,  8.  pi 

"  Item,  ane  gown  of  blak  taffatie,  Imxiderit  with 
silver,  lynit  with  mi^rik  sabill,  gamist  with  xviii 
chsserris,  braid  in  the  breist,  quhyt  ennamelit>  and 
sex  buttonis  in  ilk  sleif,  thrie  nuikit,  quhyt  enna- 
melit"     Inventories,  A.  1 542,  p>  80. 

As  tiiese  closerrris  are  said  to  be  enamelled,  per- 
haps they  were  something  like  clasps,  or  hooks  and 
eyes,  q.  keepers;  O.  Fr.  closier,  L3»  closar4us,  cus- 
tos ;  Du  Cange. 

*  CLOSET,  s.     1.  A  sewer. 

'^  He  drew  mony  chsettis,  condittisy  and  sinkis  fira 
the  hight  of  the  toun  to  the — ^low  partis  thairof,  to 
purge  the  samin  of  all  corrupcioun  and  fiUh."  Bel* 
lend.  T.  Liv.  p.  70. 

All  these  words  are  used  for  explaining  chacis^ 
Lat.  O.Fr.  clusau,  caveme. 

5.  A  night-chair,  Aberd.  Reg^ 
CLOSTER,  s.     A  cloister,  S. 

— ''  And  at  th«  day  and  dait  of  thir  presently  p^f 
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tanid  to  quhatsumevlr  abbay,  convent;  chsler  quhat« 
sumeuir,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  i587,  Ed.  1814, p.  431. 

Fr.  clostier,  id. 
ToCLOT€H,t;.a.andw.  AsC/a^cA,q.v.  Aberd. 
CLOTCH,  8,     1.  "  A  worn  out  cart  shaking  to 

pieces,  or  any  other  machine  almost  useless  ;^ 

S.B.     Gl.  Surv.  Nairn. 
^  ^^  A  person  with  a  broken  constitution  ;^  ibid. 

.  This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Claich,  q.  v. 
S.  A  bungler,  Aberd. 
CLOU YS,  s.  pi.     Claws.]     Add ; 

Su.G.  kUuiy  pron.  klo,  a  claw. 
To  CLOUK,  V.  a.     To  cluck  as  a  hen,  Clydes. 

V.  Cloc£,  Clof,  V, 
Cloup,  ^.     A  quick  bend  in  a  stick,  DumfV. 
Cloupie,  s,     a  walking-staff,  having  the  head 

bent  in  a  semicircular  form,  ibid. ;  synon.  Crum- 

miC'Staffl 

C.B.  clopa,  a  club,  or  knob,  clrvpa,  a  club  at  the  end 
of  a  stick ;  Teut.  kluppel  stipes,  fustis,  baculus,  clava. 
Cloupit,  part.  adj.     Having  the  head  bent  in  a 

semicircular  form ;  applied  to  a  walking-staff, 

ibid. 
CLOUR,  Cloob,^  \,  Abump,  a  tumour.]  Add; 
3.  A  stroke.  Border. 

''  I  hope.  Sir,  you  are  not  hurt  dangerously.'—- 
'  My  head  can  stand  a  gay  clour — nae  thanks  to  them 
though."     Guy  Mannering,  ii.  29. 
CLOUSE,  Clush,  *.     A  sluice.]     Add; 

'*  That-^William  lord-  Rothuen — gert  snmmond 
the  prouest,  bailyeis,  &  consale  of  Perth  tuiching  the 
waiter  passagis  &  clauHs  of  thar  millis,"  &c.     Act. 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1493,  p.  314. 
Clout,  s.     1.  A  cuff,  or  blow,  S.]     Add ; 
Rob's  party  caus'd  a  gen'ral  route : 
Foul  play  or  fair ;  kick,  cuff,  and  chut,  8cc, 

Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  74. 
2.  It  is  used  to  denote  a  drubbing,  a  defeat. 
We're  gaun  to  gi'e  the  French  a  clout, 
They  lang  hae  sought. 

Macaulay's  Poems,  p.  185. 
ToFa'Clout,  to  fall,  or  come  to  the  ground,  with 

considerable  force ;  to  come  with  a  douss^  sy- 
non. Fife. 

— ■  Poor  sklintin'  Geordie — 
Fell  chut  on  his  doup.  MS.  Poem. 

To  CLOW,  V.  a.     To  beat  down,  used  both  li- 
terally and  metaph.,  Galloway. 

AUiecl  perhaps  to  Teut  khuw^en,  radere .  ungui- 
bus ;  Su.G.  kh-a  unguibus  veluti  fixis  comprehen- 
dere,  manum  injicere,  unguibus  certare,  from  kh,  a 
claw ;  from  the  use  of  the  nails  in  the  broils  of  sa- 
vages, or  from  that  of  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
To  CLOW,  V.  a.     To  eat  or  sup  up  greedily, 

Ettr.  For. 

Can  this  term  have  been  borrowed  from  the  re- 
semblance of  gluttons  t6  ravenous  birds?     V.  pre- 
ceding V. 
CLOW,  Clo wft,  s.  i .  The  spice  called  a  clove,  S. 

**  Aromaticks,  of  cannel,  cardamoms,  domes,  gin- 
ger," &c.     St.  Germain's  Royal  Physician,  p.  50. 

Fr.  clou,  id.  a^  Johns,  justly  observes,  fVom  its  si- 
militude to  a  naiL 
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8.  One  of  the  lamina  of  a  head  of  garlick,  S. ;  like 

chve  £. 
3.  ^The  c2t>t^gilliflower,  Meams. 
CLOWG,  s,     A  small  bar  of  wood,^  fixed  to  the 

door-post,  in  the  middle,  by  a  screw-nail,  round 

which  it  moves ;  so  that  either  end  of  it  may  be 

turned  «ound  over  the  edge  of  the  door  to  Keep 

it  close ;  Renfrews. 

Most  probably  from  £.c^,  as  denotinga hindrance. 
CLOWNS,  s.pi.     Butterwort,  an  herb,  Roxb.; 

also  called  Sheep-rot^  q.  v. 
.To  CLOWTTER,  v.n.  To  work  in  a  dirty  way, 

or  to  perform  dirty  work,  Fife ;  Clutter,  Ang. 

The  following  proclamation,  which  was  latefy 
made  in  a  village  in  Fife,  shews  the  mode  in  whicn 
the  term  is  used. 

"  A'  ye  wha  hae  been  chtvtterin*  in  the  tonn-bum, 
will  gang  perclair,  an'  'pear  afoxe  the  Shirra  and  Pro- 
fligate Rascal  (the  female  crier  had  forgotten  the  pro- 
per  designation.  Procurator  Fiscal)  anent  sweelin' 
thair  clorty  clouts  i'  the  bum."     V.  Cloiter. 

♦  CLUB,  s.  1.  A  stick  crooked  at  the  lower  end^ 
and  prepared  with  much  care,  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  the  bat  in  the  game  oiJShmtyy  S. 

8.  Tranferred  to  the  instrument  used  in  the  more 
polished  game  of  GcXf;  a  Go^,  or  Gxnificlvh, 
S.     V.  Golf. 

CLUBBISH,  a€0.     Clumsy,  heavy,  and  dispro- 
portionably  made,  Roxb. 
Su.G.  kluboa,  clava,  E.  club;  or  kluBb  nodus,  a 

knot  in  a  tree. 

CLUB-FITTIT,  jmrt.  adj.     Having  the  foot 

turned  too  much  inward,  as  resembfing  a  clttb^ 

Loth. 
CLUBSIDES  YOU,  a  phrase  used  by  boys  at 

Skinny  or  Shinty ,  when  a  player  strikes  from 

the  wrong  hand,  Aberd.;  perhaps  q.  ^^Use  your 

dvb  on  the  right  sideT* 
CLUDFAWER,  s.  A  spurious  child,  Teviotd. ; 

q.JaUen  from  the  dauas. 
To  CLUFF,  V.  a.     To  strike  with  the  fist,  to 

slap,  to  cuff,  Roxb. ;  as,  "  Atf  ye  dinna  do  what 

I  bid  you,  I'll  duff  joxxr  lugs." 
Cluff,  8.     A  stroke  of  this  description,  a  cuff; 

also  expl.  ^^  a  blow  given  with  the  open  hand  ;*" 

ibid. 

Serenius  renders  ^'  to  go  to  cuffs,"  by  Sw.  hand* 
klubb-as.  As,  however,  the  £.  v.  to  Cuff,  also  signi- 
fies "  to  strike  with  the  talons,"  Cluff  may  be  allied 
to  Teut.  kluyve  unguis.  It  may,  indeed,  have  been 
retained  from  the  Northumbrian  Danes ;  Dan.  klw 
denoting  the  *^  claw  of  a  beast ;"  Wolff.  Lat.  colapk^ 
us,  a  stroke.  We  may  add  Belg.  khuw-en,  to  bang ; 
khufv,  *'  a  stroke  or  blow ;  most  properly  with  the 
fist;"  Sewel. 
CLUM,  part.  pa.     Clomb  or  climbed,  Roxb. ; 

Clum^  pret.  S.  O. 
High,  high  had  Phoebus  clum  the  lift. 
And  reach'd  his  northern  tour. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  54. 
To  CLUMSE,  V.  n.     Expl.  «  to  die  of  thirst  T 

Shetl. 
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This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Isl.  klums^a, 
spasmosinicolaborare;  Haldorson.  This  writer  says, 
that  it  is  especially  applied  to  a  horse^  which  cannot 
open  its  mouth  because  of  some  cramp. 

To  CLUNK,  V.  n.    To  emit  a  hollow  and  inter- 
rupted sound,  &c.]     Add; 
Isl.  klunk^a  resonare^  klunk-r  resonantia  cavitatis  ; 

Haldorson.    Gael.  gUong^am,  a  jingling  noise,  chink. 

Perhaps  the  term  appears  most  in  its  primary  form, 

without  the  insertion  of  the  ambulatory  letter  n,  in 

Teut.  klock'Cny  sonitum  reddere>  qualem  angusti  oris 

vasculum  solet ;  Kilian, 

CLUNK,^,  Adraught,  West  Loth.  Sw.Wimfc,id.* 

CLUNKER,  s.    A  tumor,  a  bump,  Ang. 
He  has  a  clunker  on  his  croun^ 
Like  half  an  errack's  egg — ^and  yon 
Undoubtedly  is  Duncan  Drone. 

Piper  qfPeebks,  p.  18. 

ClunksbD)  Clumkert,  part,  adj.  Covered  with 
clunkers ;  applied  to  a  road,  or  floor,  that  is 
overlaid  with  clots  of  indurated  dirt,  S.  B. 

CLUNK,  *.  The  cry  of  a  hen  to  her  young, 
when  she  has  found  food  for  them,  South  of 
S.;  CbtckylEi. 

CLUPH,  s.     An  idle  trifling  creature^  Roxb. 

Cluphin,  part,  pr,  Cluphin  cAoui  thejvre^  spend- 
ing time  in  an  idle  and  slovenly  way,  ibid. 
This  must  be  the  same  with  Cla^n,  s.  I. 

CLUSHAN,  Cow-CLUSHAK,  s.     The  dung  of  a 
cow,  as  it  drc^s  in  a  small  heap,  Dumfr. 
Isl.  klessing'-r,  conglutinatio ;  klessa,  litura>  daub- 

ingor smearing;  Sw.G.klasei  congeries.  V.Tushlacu. 

CLUSHET,  s.    1.  The  udder  of  a  cow,  Roxb. 
Gael.  cUatk  denotes  the  breast.   But  I  can  scarce^ 

ly  suppose  that  there  is  any  affinity.     Shall  we  view 

it  as  a  diminutive  from  S.  chuse,  chuh,  Fr.  ecUise  ; 

as  being  the  tluice  whence  that  aliment  flows  which 

is  the  primary  support  of  life  ? 

2.  The  stomach  of  a  sow,  Liddisdale. 

Clushet,  s.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  a  cow- 
house, Liddisd. ;  Byreman  synon^  Roxb. 

CLUT,*. 
'*  Ane  chU  of  nedillis  the  price  viij  sh."     Aberd. 

Reg.  A.  1545,  V.  IQ. 
Teut  kluyte,  maasa  ? 

CLUTE,  Cloot,  8.  The  half  of  the  hoof,  fee] 
Add ; 

2.  The  whole  hoof,  S.     Hence  the  phrase, 

To  TAX  TH£  CiiUTE,  to  run  ofi*;  applied  to  cat- 
tle, S.O. 
Wha  kens  but  what  the  bits  o'  brutes 
Sin'  I  cam  here,  hae  ta*en  their  clutes. 
An'  gane  ilk  livan  ane  a  packin  ? 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  65. 

3.  Metaph.  used  for  a  single  beast,  S. 

**  Let  them  send  to  him  if  they  lost  saemuckle  as 
a  single  cloot  by  thieving,  and  Rob  engaged  to  get 
them  again,  or  pay  the  value."  Rob  Roy,  ii.  287-  * 
Clutie,  s.  Aname  given  to  the  devil,  V.  Clootie. 

CLUTHER,  s.     A  heap,  a  crowd,  Galloway. 
But,  phiz  and  crack,  upo'  the  bent 
The  whigs  cam  on  in  duthers. 

Damdson's  Seasons,  p.  20. 
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Perhaps  the  phraseology  given  by  Junius,  as  ex- 
tracted nom  an  O.E.  MS.,  may  be  viewed  as  paral^. 
lei ;  "  A  clomder  of  carles.  A  cUmder  of  cats."  V. 
DicT.  vo.  Ckirre ;  and  MS.  Harl.  ap.  Book  of  St. 
Albans,  Biog^.  Not.  p.  20. 

CO  ACT,  CoACTiT,  pari.  pa.  Forced,  constrain- 
ed ;  Lat  coact-us. 

**  I  think  my  Lordes  exposition  coaet,  in  that  he 
will  admit  none  to  haue  broght  forth  the  bread  and 
wine,  but  Melchisedec  allone."  Bessonhig  betuix 
Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  F.  iiij,  a. 

*'  The  said  lord  grantitand  confessitin  presens  of 
my  lord  Governor, — vncompellit  or  coactU,  bot  of 
his  awne  fre  will  and  for  his  singular  wele,  as  he 
grantit  in  jugement,  that  the  landis  &  barony  of 
Kingorne  suld  nocht  be  comprehendit  in  the  said 
decret  of  reductioune,  bot  suld  be  haldin  as  exceptit/' 
&c.  Acts  Mary,  1542,  £d.  1814,  p.  424. 
♦COAL. 

So  ample  is  the  range  of  superstitiooi,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  object  that  it  has  not  brought  within 
its  empire.  A  piece  of  coal  or  cinder,  bursting  from 
the  fire,  is  by  many  deemed  a  certain  presage,  either 
of  a  purse,  or  of  a  coffin.  It  is  therefore  sought  for 
with  the  greatest  assiduity,  that  Its  form  may  be  scru- 
tinized, and  thus  its  language  be  ascertained.  If  it 
have  a  round  indentation,  it  bespeaks  a  purse,  and 
the  receipt  of  money  ere  long.  But  if  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  of  a  shape  resembling  a  coffin,-rdisease  and 
death  to  some  one  of  the  family  or  compaDiy,  Roxb. 

To  GET  A  COAL  ON  OfU?S  FOOT,   OT    To  SET  OTUi^S 

FOOT  OK  A  COAL,  a  phrase  applied  to  one  who 
unintentionally  goes  to  lodge  in  a  house,  where 
the  landlady  is  in  such  a  state  tbst  his  rest  may 
be  disturbed  by  the  necessity  of  calling  in  ob- 
stetrical aid,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  this  singular  phrase  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  it  is  said  that  a  person  is  burnt,  when 
he  finds  himself  taken  in  in  a  bargain. 
A  CAULD  COAL  TO  BLAW  AT,  a  provcrbial  phrase 
still  commonly  used  to  denote  any  worR  that 
eventually  is  quite  unprofitable,  S. 
*'  If  I  haa  no  more  to  look  to  but  your  reports,  I 
would  have  a  cold  coal  to  blow  at."    M.  Bruce's  Lec- 
tures, p.  33. 

"  Indeed,  if  our  Master  were  taking  loving-kind- 
ness from  us,  we  would  have  a  cold  coal  to  blow  at ; 
bat  he  never  takes  that  from  us,  though  he  make 
the  blood  run  over  our  heels."     Ibid.  p.  44. 

In  the  laws  of  Iceland,  kaldakol  denotes  a  deserted 
habitation ;  literally.  Foci  suspensio  perennis ;  G. 
Andr.  vo.  Kelt,  p.  149. 
COAL-GUM,  a.  The  dust  of  coals,  Clydes.  V. 

Panwoop. 
COAL-HOODIE,  s.    The  Black-headed  BunU 

ing,  Emberiza  Schoeniclus,  Linn.,  Ai  earns. 
COAL-STALK,  s.    1.  A  name  given  to  the  ve- 
getable impressions  found  on  stones  in  coal- 
mines ;  q.  the  figure  of  stems  or  staUcSy  S. 
^'  Those  impressions  abound  in  coal  countries ;  and 
are,  in  many  places,  not  improperly  known  by  the 
name  of  Coal-stalk."  Ure*s  Hist.  Rutherglen,  p.  302. 
2.  Extended,  in  its  application,  to  the  effects  of 
recent  vegetation,  Stirlings, 
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"  This  term  [coal-^iaik'Jf  heweTer,  is^  in  Cainptie> 
Baldemock,  and  some  other  places^  ascribed  to  a  re- 
cent vegetable  root^  that  penetrates  a  considerable 
way  IB  the  earth ;  and,  in  some  few  instances,  even 
through  the  crevices  of  the  free-stone  itself."  Ibid. 
COALSTEALER  RAKE,  a  thief,  a  vagabond, 

or  one  who  rake9  during,  night  for  the  purpose 

of  depredation,  Roxb. 

It  is  singular  that  Johns,  should  trace  E.  rake,  a 
loose,  disorderly  fellow,  to  Fr.  racaUle,  the  rabble, 
or  I)utch  rekd,  a  worthless  cur ;  when  it  is  evident- 
ly Drom  A.S.  racoon  dilatare;  Su.G.  rak-a  currere, 
raka  omkring  circumcursitare. 
COATS,  CoiTTM,  s.  pi. 

— -''  Subsideis,  fyftenes,  tents,  coats,  taxatiouns  or 
tallages,"  &c.     Acts  Cha.  1.  Ed.  1814,  Vol.  V.  245. 

It  might  seem  to  signify  imposts,  q.  coacts,  as  al- 
lied to  O.Fr.  coacteur,  Lat.  coactor,  a  receiver  of  im- 
posts. But  it  is  merely  a  modification  of  quoits,  espe- 
cially as  following  different  denominations  of  taxes, 
decreasing  in  value. 

This  is  evident  from  the  use  of  Coitts  in  a  similar 
sense,  alternating  with  Quotts. 

-— >''  Ordanes  the  saidis  feis — to  be  payit— out  of 
the  reddiest  of  the  few  dewteis,  and  out  of  the  coittis 
of  testamentis  of  the  dioceis  of  Sanctandrois,— be  the 
collectouris  &  intrometters  with  the  saidis  qwdtis  of 
testamentis."     Ibid.  p.  816. 

Thus  L.B.  caippe  is  used  for  quippe;  Du  Cange. 
COAT-TAIL.     To  sit,  to  gang,  &c.  on  one's 

•  ain  coat-tan^  to  live,  or  to  do  any  thing,  on  one^s 

personal  expense,  S. 

Bot^als  gude  he  had  sittin  idle,— 
Considering  what  reward  he  gatt. 
Still  lOfi  his  owne  coU  tail  he  stttt. 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  1 6th  Cent.  p«  9Sg« 
Goe  to  then,  Mr*  Turnbull,  when  you  please. 
And  sit  upon  your  own  coat-4aill  at  ease ; 
Goe  sit  upon  your  own  coat-tail,  for  well  I  wot 
The  dog  is  dead  which  tore  your  petticote. 
Elegy  on  Lady  Stair,  Law*s  Memorialls,  p.  2£9. 
''  I  never  gang  to  the  y  ill-house — ^unless  ony  neigh- 
bour was  to  gie  me  a  pint,  or  the  like  o'  that ;  but 
to  gang  there  on  an^s  ain  coat-tail,  is  a  waste  o'  pre- 
cious time  and  hard-won  siller."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  ?•* 
To  COB,  V.  a.     To  beat  in  a  particular  mode 

practised  among  shepherds,  Roxb. 

At  clipping-time,  laying-time,  or  udder-locking- 
time,  when  a  number  of  them  are  met  together,  cer- 
tain regulations  are  made,  upon  the  breach  of  any 
one  of  which  the  offender  is  to  be  cobbed.  He  Is 
laid  on  his  belly  on  the  ground,  and  one  is  appointed 
to  beat  him  on  the  backside,  while  he  repeats  a  cer- 
tain rhyme ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  culprit  is  re- 
leased, after  he  has  whistled.  This  mode  of  correc- 
timi,  although  formerly  confined  to  shepherds,  is  now 
practised  by  young  people  of  various  descriptions. 
Cobbing,  s.     The  act  of  beating  as  above  de- 

Bcribed,  ibid. 

Cob  denotes  a  blow,  Derbyshire.  V.  Grose.     C.B. 
cob,  ''a  knock,  a  thump  ;  cob^ianr,  to  thump ;  cobiur, 
a  thumper ;"  Owen. 
COB,  s.  The  husk  of  pease;  aa/pectse'OOby  Dumfr.; 

apparently  from  C.B.  cyby  id. 
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COBLE,  ^.     1.  A  small  boat]    Add; 

To  what  is  said  as  to  the  etymon  of  C^le,  it  may 

be  added  that  C.B.  ceubal  denotes  a  ferry-boat,  fVom 

cau  hollow,  and  pal-u  to  dig ;  and  that  Germ,  kubd 

is  deduced  by  Wachter  from  kuffe,  lacus  vini  aut  ce* 

revisiae,  A.S.  ci^f,  cyfe,  dolium,  a  tun  or  barrel. 

Net  and  Coble,  the  means  by  which  sasine  is 
given  in  fishings,  S. 
"  The  symbols  for  land  are  earth  and  stone ;  for 

mills,  clap  and  happer ;  for  fishings,  net  and  coble." 

Ersk.  Inst.  B.  ii.  Tit.  iii.  sec.  36. 

COBLE,  s.  A  square  seat,  or  what  is  otherwise 
called  a  table-seat,  in  a  church,  S. ;  most  proba^ 
bly  denominated  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
tlie  place  in  which  malt  is  steeped. 

COBLE,  s.  I.  An  apparatus  for  the  amusement 
of  children ;  a  beam  oeing  placed  across  a  wall, 
with  the  ends  equally  projecting,  so  that  those 
who  are  placed  at  each  end  may  rise  and  fall  al- 
ternately ;  a  see-saw  or  titter-totter,  Roxb. 

2.  The  amusement  itself,  ibid. 

To  Coble,  ^.  n.  1.  To  take  this  amusement,  ibid. 
2«  A  stepping-stone  is  said  to  coble^  when  it  moves 
under  one  who  steps  on  it,  ibid. 

3.  Applied  to  ice  which  undulates  when  one  passes 
over  its  surface,  ibid. ;  also  pron.  Cowble. 

CoBLiE,  adf.     Liable  to  such  rocking  or  undu- 

latory  motion,  ibid.     Synon.  CoggHe^  Cocleer- 

sufn,  S. 

Coblie,  in  Northumberland,  signifies  a  pebble;  and 
to  cobble  with  stones,  is  to  throw  stones  at  any  thing; 
Grose.  This  may  be  the  immediate  origin  of  Coble 
and  CobUe,  as  denoting  any  thing  tottering,  because 
a  stone  of  this  description  is  unsteady  under  the  foot. 
If,  however,  the  synonymes  Cogle  and  Cogglie  be 
rightly  traced  to  Cog,  a  yawl,  this  by  analogy  may  be ' 
referred  to  Coble,  used  in  the  same  sense ;  a  small 
boat  being  so  unsteady,  and  so  easily  overset. 
COBOISCHOUN,  CoBosciiouN,  Caboschoun. 

*'  Tua  tabled  diamantis,  &  tua  rubyis  coboischoun, 
with  ten  greit  peril,  gamist  with  gold."  Inventories, 
A.  1578,  p.  265. 

— '*Yo\xtevxiby\scoboschaun**  Ibid. p. 266.  "Ten 
greit  rubyis  cabosckoun,"  ib.  267* 

''Fr.  cabochon  de  pierre precieuse.  The  beazill^  col- 
let, head,  or  highest  part  of  a  ring,  or  Jewell,  where- 
in the  stone  is  set;  a1s6  the  bosse,  or  rising  of  the  stone 
itself;"  Cotgr.  From  caboche  the  head,  apparently 
corr.  from  Lat.  caput. 

Cabochon  is  thus  defined.  Diet.  Trev.;  "  A  precious 
stone,  especially  a  ruby,  which  is  merely  polished, 
without  receiving  any  regular  figure,  but  that  which 
belongs  to  the  stone  itself,  when  its  rough  parts  are 
removed ;  so  that  they  are  sometimes  round,  oval, 
twisted,  and  of  other  forms." 

COCHACHDERATIE,  s.     An  office,  said  to 
have  been  anciently  held  in  Scotland. 
"  The  same  MS.  [Scotstarvet  Cal.  Harl.  4609]  re- 
cords a  charter  to  John  Me3mer8  of  the  office  of  Coch-' 
ackderatie  oiKyucoUonie;  and  lands  of  Ferrochie  and 
Coulentyne,  lying  in  the  abthanrie  of  Dul."    Pinker- 
ton's  Hist  Scotl.  i.  I6l.  N. 
The  term  is  certainly  obscured  by  the  error  of  some 
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transcriber.     It  seiems  to  be  the  same  office  as  that 

mentioned  in  an  ancient  charter^  in  another  form. 
*<  44 — Con.  by  John  Lauchlanson  of  Niddisdale^ 

Laird  of  Durydarach^  to  Duncan  Dalrumpill  of  the 

office  of  Tothia  Daroche,  in  Niddisdale."  Robertson's 

Ind.  Chart.  Rob.  iii.  p.  146. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think'  that  both  these  are 

corruptions  of  the  name  Tocheoderache,  as  given  by 

Skene.     V.  Mair  o^jFce. 

COCHBELL,  s.     An  earwig,  Loth. 

Can  this  be  corr.  from  A.Bor.  ttvitch-hell,  id.?    It  is 

also  called  irviich  and  twinge;  Grose^  Suppl.     This 

points  out  its  biting  as  giving  rise  to  the  name.  Codge^ 

bell,  Roxb.,  also  coach-hilL 

To  COCK,  V,  a.  1.  To  mount  a  culprit  on  the 
back  of  another,  as  of  the  janitor  at  schools,  in 
order  to  his  being  flogged,  S.  To  horse  one,  E. 
This  seems  to  be  merely  a  peculiar  sense  of  the  v, 

in  E.  signifying  to  set  erect. 

2.  To  throwr  up  any  thing  to  a  high  place,  whence 
it  cannot  be  easily  taken  down,  Aberd. 

To  COCK,  V.  n.  To  miss ;  a  word  used  by  boy$ 
in  playing  at  taw  or  marbles,  Aberd. 

To  COCK,  V.  n,  Expl.  "to  resile  from  an  engage- 
ment, to  draw  back  or  eat  in  oner's  words,^  Roxb. 


Celt,  coc,  coq,  a  liar.     V.  To  cry  Cok,  vo.  C^k. 
COCK,  s:   The  mark  for  which  curlers  play,  S. 


Add; 


] 


The  stone  which  reaches  as  far  as  the  mark  is  said 

to  be  cock'highiy  i.  e.  as  high  as  the  cock. 
This  in  other  places  is  called  the  Tee,  q.  v. 

CocKEE,  s.  In  the  diversion  of  curling,  the  place 
at  each  end  of  the  ririk  or  course,  whence  the 
stones  must  be  hurled,  and  which  they  ought 
to  reach,  generally  marked  by  a  cross,  within  a 
circle,  S.A. ;  Coclc^  Loth. 

Glenbuck  upo'  the  cockee  stood ; 
His  merry  men  drew  near — 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  l62. 

q.  the  eye  of  the  cock, 

COCK  AND  KEY,  a  stop-cock,  S. 

COCK  AND  PAIL,  a  spigot  and  faucet,  S.]  Add; 
"  They  must  have  a  large  boiler, — and  a  brass 

cock  at  the  bottom^ — ^to  let  out  the  lees."    Maxwell's 

Sel.  Trans,  p.  287- 

"  Let  go  that  water  by  means  of  a  spigget  and 

fosset,  or  cock  and  pail,  as  we  call  it  in  Scotland.*' 

Ibid.  p.  344. 

COCK-A-BENDY,  s,  1.  An  instrument  for 
twisting  ropes,  consisting  of  a  hollow  piece  of 
wood  held  m  the  hand,  through  which  a  pin 
runs.  In  consequence  of  this  pin  being  turned 
round,  the  rope  is  twisted,  Ayrs.  The  thraw^ 
crook  is  of  a  different  construction,  being  form- 
ed of  one  piece  of  wood  onlj'.     V.  Burrel. 

2.  Expl.  **  a  sprightly  boy,"*  Dumfr. 

♦COCK-A-HOOP,  The  E.  phrase  is  used  to 
denote  a  bumper,  Fife.  One,  who  is  half  seas 
over,  is  also  said  to  be  cock-a-hoop^  ibid. ;  which 
is  nearly  akin  to  the  E.  sense,  "  triumphant, 
exulting." 
Spenser  uses  cock  on  hoop,  which  seems  to  determine 

the  origin ;  q.  th6  cock  seated  on  the  top  of  his  roost. 
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COCKALAN,  s>    A  cpnuc  or.  ludicrous  repc- 

sentation.]     Add; 

The  term  is  used  by  Etherege,  as  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  foolish  fellow,  who  in  his  language  and 
manners  closely  imitated  the  French. 

''  What  a  Coc  a  VAsne  is  this  P    I  talk  of  women, 
and  thou  answerest  Tennis."    Sir  Topling  Flutter. 
2.  Used  to  denote  an  imperfect  writing. 

"  Excuse  the  rather  cockaland  then  letter  £r<»n  him 
who  carethe  not  howe  disformall  his  penn's  expres« 
sion  be  to  you,  to  whome  he  is  a  most  faithful!  ser- 
vant." Lett.  Sir  John  Wishard,  Mem.  of  Dr.  Spottis- 
wood,  p.  50. 

An  honourable  and  learned  friend  has  favoured  me 
with  the  following  remarks  on  the  etymon,  which  are 
certainly  preferable  to  what  is  said  in  the  Dict. 

"  This  word  appears  to  be  immediately  copied  from 
the  Fr.  coq-a-tane,  which  the  Dictionary  of  the  Aca- 
demy defines,  Discours  qui  n'a  point  de  suite,  de  liai- 
son, de  raison ;  corresponding  nearly  to  the  £uniliar 
English  phrase,  a  Cock  and  a  Bull  story. 

''  Cotgrave  translates  coq-^-Vane  '  a  libel,  pasquin, 
satyre/  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  sense  in 
wluch  it  is  used  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  quoted  in 
the  Scottish  Dictionary." 
COCKALORUM-LIKE,  adj.  Foolish,  absurd, 

Ayrs. 

^*  My  lass,  I'll  let  no  grass  grow  beneatli  my  feet, 
till  I  hae  gi'en  your  father  notice  of  this  loup-the- 
window  an^d  hey  cockalorum-Ukelowe."  Entail,  ii.  260. 

Q.  like  an  alarum  given  by  the  cock, 
COCK  ANDY,  8,     The  Puffin.]     Add ; 

The  Puffin  having  different  names  into  the  com- 
position of  which  the  term  cock  enters,  as  Bass-cock, 
&c.  (V.  Willick)  ;  this  is  perhaps  q.  cock-duck,  from 
cock  gallus,  and  Su.G.  and,  Isl.  aund,  A.S.  ened,  Alem. 
enti.  Germ,  enle,  anas ;  and  may  have  been  originally 
confined  to  the  male.  Thus  Cock-paddle  is  the  name 
of  the  male  Lump-fish;  and  Su.G.  anddrake,  the 
male  of  ducks.  Germ,  entcrich,  id.  Wachter  derives 
this  from  erUe  anas,  and  reieh  dominus ;  and  Ihre  (vo. 
And)  observes,  that  in  more  ancient  Gothic,  trak, 
trek,  drak,  denote  a  man.  Isl.  aund  forms  the  ter- 
mination of  tlie  names  of  several  species  of  ducks ; 
as  Beinaund,  Straumaund,  Slokaund,  Toppaund, 
Graffnaund,  &c.  G.  Andr.  p.  12. 
COCK-A-PENTIE,  s.    One  whose  pride  makes 

him  live  and  act  above  his  income,  Ayrs. 

— "  As  soon  as  thai  cockapenties  gat  a  wee  swatch 
o'  thae  parlavoo  harrangs,  they  yokit  the  tanking  to 
ane  anither  like  the  gentles."   Ed.  Mag.  Apr.  1821, 
p.  351. 
COCKAWINIE,  Cackawynnie.  To  ride  cock- 

awinie^  to  ride  on  the  shoulders  of  another, 

Dumfr. ;  synon.  with  Cockerdehojf^  S.B. 
COCK-BEAD-PLANE,  s.  A  plane  for  making 

a  moulding  which  projects  above  the  common 

surfaee  of  the  timber,  S. 

As  head  denotes  a  moulding,  S.,  the  term  cock  may 
refer  to  the  projection  or  elevation. 
COCK-BIRD-HIGHT,  s.    1.  Taliness  equal  to 

that  of  a  male  chicken ;  as,  ^  If  s  a  fell  thing 

for  you  to  gie  youreel  sic  air^s  jeVe  no  cock-Hra- 

highi  yet,*'  S. 
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ft.  Metaph.  Transferred  to  elevation  of  spirits. 
I  fin'  my  spirits  a'  cou'd  caper 
Maist  cock-'bird  hight 

Macaulay's  Poems,  p.  181. 

The  metaphor  is  not  well  chosen.     Bauk^highi 
would  have  been  more  expressive. 
COCK-BREE,  *.     Cock-broth,  Roxb. ;  Cockie- 

liekiey  synon. 

'*  They  will  e'en  say  that  ye  are  ae  auld  fule  and 
me  anither^  that  may  hae  some  judgment  in  cock-brec 
or  in  scate-rumples,  but  mauna  fash  our  beards  about 
ony  thing  else."     St.  Ronan,  i.  64^ 
COCK-CROWN  KAIL,  broth  heated  a  second 

time ;  subposed  to  be  sucii  as  the  cock  has  crorw'd 
over,  being  a  day  old,  Roxb. ;  synon.  Cauld 

kail  ket  again]  S. 
COCKER,  Cockin\  i.  The  sperm  of  an  egg,  the 

substance  supposed  to  be  injected  by  the  cocky  S. 
To  COCKER,  V,  n.    To  be  in  a  tottering  state. 

Loth.     Hence, 
Cockering,  paH.  pr.    Tottering,  threatening  to 
tumble,  especially  in  consequence  of  being  placed 
too  high,  ibid. 
CocKERiB,  a^.     Unsteady  in  pontion,  Perths. 

the  same  with  Cockerntm. 
CocKERi£NE6s,  s.    The  statc  of  being  Coekerie^ 

ibid. 
COCKERDECOSIE,  adv,    Synon.  with  Cock^ 

erdehoy^  Meams. 

As  boys  mount  on  each  others  shoulders  often  for 
the  purpose  of  a  sort  of  cavalry-fight,  this,  like  its 
sjrnonyme,  may  have  been  formed  from  Fr.  coquar* 
dean,  a  proud  fool,  coujoined  with  cossi  butted,  firom 
cotser  to  butt  as  fighting  rams. 
COCKERDEHO  Y.  To  ride  cockerdehoy.]  Add; 

As  O.Fr.  coquart  denotes  a  cuckold,  it  may  refer 
to  some  ancient  barbarous  custom  of  elevating  the 
unhappy  sufferer  on  men's  shoulders  as  a  proof  of 
the  contempt  in  which  he  was  held.  Thus  he  might 
be  hailed  as  the  Coquart  de  haui,  q.  from  on  high. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  similar  custom  existed  in 
Spain.  V.  Ellis's  Brand,  ii.  103. 
COCK-HEAD,  s.    The  herb  All-heal,  Stadiys 

pelustris,  Linn. ;  Lanarks. 
Denominated  perhaps  from  some  supposed  resem- 
blance of  its  flowers  to  the  head  of  a  oocL 
COCKIE-BENDIE,  s.    1.  The  cone  of  the  fir. 

tree,  Renfr. 
ft.  This  name  is  also  g^ven  to  the  large  conical  buds 

of  the  plane-tree,  ibid. 
COCKIE.BREEKIE,  s.   The  same  with  Cock^ 

erdehou^  Fife. 

IsL  koch-r  coacervatus,  and  Sw.  brek»a  divaricare, 
to  stride. 
COCKIE-LEEKIE,  *.]    Jdd; 

"  There  is  his  majesty's  mess  ot  cock^a^teekie  just 
goingtobeserved  to  him  in  his  closet'*  Nigel, iii.  199, 

^  The  poultry-yard  had  been  put  imder  requisi- 
tion, and  cocky-Jeeky  and  Scotch  coUops  soon  reeked 
in  the  Baillie's  little  parlour."     Waverley,  iii.  874. 
COCKIE-RIDIE-ROUSIE,  8.     1.  A  game  a- 

oiong  children,  ia  which  one  rides  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  another,  with  a  leg  on  each  side  of  his 

neck,  and  the  feet  over  on  his  breast,  Roxb. 
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2.  It  is  also  used  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by 
children  on  each  other,  for  some  supposed  mis- 
demeanour.    Thus  it  is  said,  "  He,    or  "  she 
deserves  cockie-reedie-rosie  for  her  behaviour,'* 
ibid.     Synon.  Cocker dehoy^  S.B. 
As  in  Lanarks.  the  term  is  pronounced  Cocher'tri-' 
die-roozie,  the  first  part  of  it  is  probably  from  the  v. 
to  Cocker,  to  be  in  a  tottering  state,  q.  to  ride  in  a 
cockering  position.     Can  the  termination  have  any 
relation  to  Isl.  ros,  kros,  a  horse  ? 
COCKILOORIE,  s.     A  daisy,  Shetl. 

I  find  no  northern  term  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Su.G.  hikelura  signifies  otiari,  delitecere.  We  might 
suppose  this  name  of  the  daisy  to  be  formed  from 
Su.G.  koka  the  sward  or  a  clod,  and  lura  to  lie  hid ; 
q.  what  lies  hidden  during  winter  in  tiie  sward. 
COCKLE,  CoKKiL,  s.     A  scallop.]     Jdd ; 

The  term  occurs  in  O.E.  Coccle  fysshe,  £Fr.]  co- 
quille ;  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  f.  25,  a. 
To  COCKLE  the  cogs  of  a  miU^  to  make  a  slight 
incision  on  the  cogs,  for  directing  in  cutting  off 
the  ends  of  them,  so  that  the  whole  may  pre- 
serve the  circular  form.  The  instrument  used 
is  called  the  cockle^  Loth. 

This  must  be  the  same  with  Germ,  and  mod.  Sax. 
kugheUen  rotundare,  from  Teut  koghel,  Germ.kvghei, 
a  globe,  any  thing  round.   Kilian  mentions  L.B.  co^ 
gil'Wn  and  Ital.  coguUa,  as  synon. 
To  COCKLE,  V.  n.  «  To  cluck  as  a  hen,^  Roxb. 
From  the  same  origin  with  £.  cackle  ;  Teut.  kaec^ 
keUen,  Su.G.  kakUa,  glocitare. 
COCKLE-HEADED,  adj.  Whimsical,  maggoty, 
fflngular  in  conduct,  S.    Cock-brained  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  E. 

*'  ^e  has  a  gloaming  sight  o'  what's  reasonable — 
but  he's  crack-brained  and  cockle^headed  about  his 
nipperty-tipperty  poetry  nonsense."  Rob  Roy,  ii.  1 58. 
Perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  shells  or  cockles  ancient- 
ly worn  by  pilgrims ;  which,  from  the  ostentatious 
and  absurd  conduct  of  many  who  wore  them,  might 
give  occasion  for  the  formation  of  this  term  as  ap- 
plicable to  any  one  of  an  eccentric  cast  of  milid. 

C.B.  co^a/c/i, however, signifies  conceited;  proud. 
COCKLE-CUTIT,  adj.   Having  bad  ancles,  so 
that  the  feet  seem  to  be  twisted  away  from  them, 
lying  outwards,  Lanarks. 

Isl.  koeckull,  condylus;  q.  having  a  defect  in  the  joints^ 
COCKMAN,  s.   A  sentinel,  Martin's  West.  Isl. 

p.  91.       V.  GoCKMIN^ 

C0CK.MELDER,4f.  The  last  melderox  grinding 
of  a  year's  grain,  Lanarks.;  Dustymelder^  synon. 
As  this  melder  contains  more  refuse,  (which  is 

called  dust  J  than  any  other,  it  may  be  thus  denomi-. 

nated,  because  a  larger  share  of  it  is  allowed  to  the 

dunghill-fowls. 

COCK-RAW,  adf.    Rare>  sparingly  roasted,  or 
boiled,  Loth.,  Roxb. ;  synon.  Thain. 

COCKREL,  s.     The  same  with  E.  coikerily  a 
young  cock ;  used  to  denote  a  young  male  raven.^ 

Glens  and  haughs 
Are  huntit  fox  the  cockrel,  but  in  vain. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  5. 

COCK'8-CAIM,^.    Meadow  Pinks,  or  Cuckow 
Flower,  Lychnis  flos  cuculi,  Lanarks^ 
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COCK'S-COMB,  s.  Adder's  tongue,  Ophioglos- 

sum  vulgatum,  Linn.,  Roxb. 

One  of  me  bulbs  of  the  root  is  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  eomb  of  a  cock ;  and,  if  sewed  in  any 
part  of  the  dress  of  a  young  woman^  without  her 
knowledge,  will,  it  is  believed,  make  her  follow  the 
man  who  put  it  there,  as  long  as  it  keeps  its  place. 
The  Highlanders  make  an  ointment  of  the  leaves  and 
root,  when  newly  pulled. 
COCKS  CROWING.    If  cocks  crow  before  the 

Ha'-dooTy  it  is  viewed  as  betokening  tlie  imme- 
diate arrival  of  strangers,  Teviotd. 
COCKSIE,  adf.     Affecting  airs  of  importance, 

Lanarks. ;  synon.  with  Cocky ^  q.  v. 
COCKSTRIDE,  s.    A  very  short  distance ;  q. 

as  much  as  may  be  included  in  the  stride  of  a 

cock^  Ettr.  For. 

''  Afore  yon  sun  were  twa  cockstrides  down  the 
west  I  wad  fight  them."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  2S6, 
COCKSTULE,   CuKSTULE,  s.     The  cucking 

stool,]     Dele  from  brctsiatri{c-'^to  Dan.  k^kog^ 

all  save  the  extract  from  Sibb.,  adding ; 

This  conjecture  seems  to  come  nearest  to  the  pro- 
per signification  of  the  term.  A  literary  friend  in 
£.  remarks,  that  it  is  surely  called  the  cucking-siool, 
from  cucking  or  tossing  the  culprit  up  and  down  in 
and  out  of  the  dirty  water.  Tocuck  a  bull  is  a  com- 
mon phrase  among  children  in  Warwickshire,  synon. 
with  "  tdssing  it." 

He  subjoins  an  extract  from  Domesday  Book  (un- 
der Chester),  in  which  it  is'  said  that  tlie  culprit 
should  be  placed  in  cathedra  stercoris. 

I  hesitate  in  which  of  these  senses  we  should  un- 
derstand the  following  passage,  in  which  the  word 
appears  in  the  pi. 

"  The  baillies  decemit  hir  to  be  put  in  the  cuik" 
stuillisJ*     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  l6. 

I  know  not  if  the  v.  to  cuck  has  any  affinity  to  Isl. 
kug^a  cogere,  adigere. 
COCKUP,  s.     A  hat  or  cap  turned  up  before. 

'^  I  have  been  this  year — preaching  against  the 
vanity  of  women,  yet  I  see  my  own  daughter  in  the 
kirk  even  now  have  as  high  a  cockup  as  any  of  you 
all."     Kirkston's  Hist.  Biog.  Nat  xix. 
COD,*.     Amllow.]     Add; 
%  In  a  secondary  sense,  a  cushion^  S.     ^^  Coddis 

of  weluot,"  Aberd.  Reg. 

It  is  also  used  in  a  composite  form^  as  a  Prein-cod, 
a  pin-cushion. 

3.  In  pi.  cods  denotes  a  sort  of  cushion,  which  the 

common  people  in  many  ports  of  the  country 

use  in  riding,  in  lieu  of  a  saddle  or  pillion,  S.; 

synon.  Sonks^  Sunks. 
CoDBER,  s,     A  pillowslip. 

"  Item,  fra  Will,  of  Rend,  6  elne  of  small  braid 
clath,  for  covers  to  the  king's  codbers,  price  elne  4s/' 
Acct.  BP.  of  Glas^  Treasurer  to  Ja.  III.  A.  1474, 
Borth wick's  Rem.  on  Brit.  Antiq.  p.  134. 

*'  Item  iiii  codbers.'*     Inventories,  A.  1516,  p.  £4. 

Ber  may  be  from  Al.  ber^an  to  bear,  q.  that  which 
supports  or  carries  a  pillow. 
CoD-cauxE,  s.     A  curtmn-lecture,  Fife. 

Cod-'Croomng,  id.  Selkirks.  from  cod  a  pillow,  and 
crune  as  denoting  amurmuring  or  complaining  sound, 


Teut.  kreun^en  conqueri.  V.  Croyn.    It  is  otherwise 
called  a  Borvster^  (i.  e.  bolster)  lecture, 
CoD-HULE,  s.     A  pillowslip,  Roxb.;  q.  the  husk 
or  covering  of  a  pillow ;  synon.  Cod-ware, 

COD-BAIT^  s,  1.  The  large  sea-worm^  dug  from 

the  wet  sands,  Lumbricus  marimis,  Linn.,  Loth. 

This  is  elsewhere  called  Luo,  q.  v. 
2.  The  straw-worm,  or  larva  of  a  i^iecies  of  Phry- 

ganea,  ibid. 

It  would  seem  formed  from  A.S.  oodd,  follieulus, 
as  this  worm  is  hid  in  a  kind  of  pod.  In  the  same 
manner  we  speak  of  a  peaae^ood  It  is  called  caddis 
snAcadewormisxlEi,  But  coi  seems  the  original  term. 
This  is  retained  indeed  by  old  Isaak  Walton. 

''  He  loves  the  mayfly,  which  is  bred  of  the  cod' 
M'orm  or  caddis ;  and  these  make  the  trout  bold  and 
lusty."     Walton's  Angler. 

To  COD  out^  V.  n.  Griun,  which  has  been  too 
ripe  before  being  cut,  in  the  course  of  handling 
is  said  to  cod  out,  Roxb. ;  from  its  separating 
easily  from  the  husk  or  cod. 

CODDERAR,  s. 

— ''  To  cerss,  vesy,  &  se  all  maner  of  eodderaris, 
vagaboundis,  &  puy r  boddeis."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1 538, 
V.  16. 

**  Strax^ear,  vagabound>  nor  codderarJ*     Ibid. 

These  seem  to  have  resembled  the  Irish  Cosherers, 
who  made  their  quarters  good,  as  we  say  in  S.,  without 
invitation  ;  although  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  one 
term  can  be  viewed  as  having  any  affinity  to  the 
other.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to 
Somar.  But  I  cannot  learn  that  there  is  any  recol- 
lection of  the  use  of  it  in  the  north  of  S. 

We  can  scarcely  trace  it  to  Isl.  quoed  petitio,  as  if 
formed  like  Thigger  from  Thig,  to  beg.  The  only 
E.  word  that  resembles  it  is  Codders,  "  gatherers  of 
pease,"  Johns. 

CODGEBELL,  s.   An  earwig.     V.  Cochbell. 

CODROCH,  od/.     1.  Rustic]    Add; 

Codrock  seems^  however,  more  immediately  allied 
to  GaeL  codronUha  uncivilized ;  codramach,  a  rustic, 
a  clown.     It  is  pronounced  q.  Cothrugh,  S.B. 

CODRUGH,  adf.     Used  as  synon.  with  Cald^ 

rife^  Strathmore. 

Perhaps  of  Teut.  origin,  from  houde  cold,  sndrifck, 
added  to  many  words,  as  increasing  their  signiftea-> 
tion ;  blind-ryck,  q.  rich  in  blindness ;  doof^rijck,  ve- 
ry deaf;  dul-rijckf  Sec, 

To  COFF,  CoFFE,  V.  a,    1.  To  buy.]     Add; 
— ^A'  the  lasses  loup  bank  height 

Wi'  perfect  joy, 
'Cause  lads  for  them  co^  broach  sae  bright. 

Or  shining  toy.    The  Farmer's  Ha',  et,  28. 
The  sweet-meats  circulate  with  better  will. 
And  Huckster  Maggy  coffs  her  dinner  giU. 
Village  Fair,  Blacktv.  Mag.  Jan,  1821,  p.  43«. 
The  pret.  and  part,  pa,  c^  nearly  resemble  Dan. 
kioebt,  bought,  purchased. 

2.  To  procure,  although  not  in  the  way  of  abso- 
lute purchase ;  used  improperly. 
''  Mr.  David  Seton,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Se- 
ton  of  Parbroth,*-«wa8  an  singular  honest  man^  and 
mareit  all  faia  ^dest  brother  dochteifs  ttpon  landit 
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men,  and  pay  it  thair  tocharis^  and  cf^i  ladies  of  he- 
retage  to  his  brother  sonea." 

"  William  first  Lord  Seton — cqfi  the  Lady* Gor- 
don of  heretage>  to  have  bene  roareitupon  his  eldest 
sene^  callit  Johne^  thairby  for  to  have  eikit  his  hous 
and  living." — 

"  This  ladie  coji  the  Ladie  Caristoun  of  heretage, 
and  gave  in  niariage  to  her  sones  secund  sone,  callit 
John,  and  cofi  also  the  lands  of  Foulstruther,"  &c. 

Blue  Book  of  Seton^  be  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of 
Ledington  ;  V.  Edin.  Mag.  and  Rev.  for  Sept  18 10, 
p.  327,  828.  380. 

The  good  old  knight  uses  the  term  as  if  he  had 
lived  in  that  era  in  which  wives  were  literally  IxmghU 
But  it  is  obvious,  that  he  applies  it,  although  rather 
by  inversion,  merely  in  reference  to  the  prudential 
means  employed  by  parents  or  tutors,  for  obtaining 
what  are  called  ^ood  matches  for  those  under  their 
charge.  For  they  are  always  "  ladies  of  heretage*' 
Many  parents,  in  our  own  time,  .are  actuated  by  the 
same  mercantile  ideas,  in  the  settlement  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  although  they  are  not  so  blunt  as  to  use  the 
terms  huy  and  selL  As  in  the  account  given  of  the 
lady  mentioned  in  the  last  quotation,  one  word  may 
be  applied  with  the  same  propriety  to  their  matri- 
monial, as  to  their  mercantile,  transactions.  She  cofi 
a  fvt/e  for  her  son,  and  she  cojl  also  the  lands  of 
Foulstruther. 
8.  To  barter,  to  exchange. 

**  To  pay  hot  vij  m,  quia  the  half  of  the  malt  scat 
wes  gevin  quyt  be  umquhile  Erie  William  in  coffing 
for  landis  he  gat  therfor  in  Greinvall."  Rentall  of 
Orkn.  p.  7,  A.  1502. 

Su.G.  koep-a,  kaup-a,  permutare.  Koepajord  ijord, 
agrum  cum  agro  permutare.  The  S.  word  used  in 
this  sense  is  Coup. 

CoFK,  s.     Bargain,  perhaps  strictly  by  barter  or 
exchange. 

— -"  That  scho  has  na  richt  to  the  said  landis  of 
Brouneside,  be  resone  of  the  cqfe  made  betuiz  her  & 
vmquhile  Johne  of  Brakanerig."  Act.  Audit  A.  1471, 
p.  12. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Cotrp,  ex- 
change, q.  V.  Sw.  koep  signifies  a  purchase,  a  bar- 
gain. But  cofe  in  form  more  nearly  resembles  Germ. 
kauff,  id.     V.  Cofp,  t?. 

CoF£  AKD  Change,  is  a  phrase  which  occurs  in 

our  old  acts. 

"  In  the  actloune — for  the  wrangwiss  occupacioune 
of  the  t wa  part  of  the  landis  of  Hoppringiil  clamyt  & 
occupijt  be  the  said  Margret  &  William,  be  resone  of 
cofe  if  change  made  betuix  the  said  Margret  &  Ma- 
rioun  hir  dochtir,for  hir  thrid  &  terce  of  the  remanent 
of  hir  landis,"  &c.  Act  Dom.  Cone  A.  1480,  p.  70. 

Cqfe  may  be  synon.  with  change,  as  denoting  ex- 
change or  barter.  This,  from  the  connexion,  seems 
the  most  natural  meaning  of  the  phrase.  It  may,  how- 
ever, denote  a  bargain  partly  by  purchase  and  partly 
by  exchange;  as  immediately  allied  to  Coff,  v.  to 
buy,  q.  V.  . . 

COFFE,  &c.  s,    A  merchant,  a  hawker.]  Jdd; 

This  must  have  been  accounted  a  very  contemptu- 
ous term.  For,  in  the  l6th  century,  we  find  it  is  exhi- 
bited as  a  charge  against  some  factious  fellow : — '^  M  is- 
personing  the  merchandis  in  calling  of  thaim  cojfas, 
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Sc  bidding  of  thaim  tak  the  salt  poik  &  terboiss  [salU 
bag  and  tar-box^  in  thair  handis."  Aberd.  Reg.  ^ 
To  COG,  V.  a.  To  place  a  stone,  or  a  piece  of 
wood,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wheel  of  a  carriage 
from  moving,  S.  "  Ye  had  better  cog  the  wheel, 
or  the  cart  i^'ill  be  o^er  the  brae;  for  that  beast 
winna  stand  stillji^ 

This  sense  is  probably  borrowed  from  that  in  which 
the  £.  V.  is  used,  as  applied  to  a  mill-wheel. 
COG,  CoAG,  &c  8.  A  wooden  vessel,  ^c.]  Add; 

Gael,  cuachan,  also  coggan,  a  bowl,  a  cup. 
2.  A  measure  used  at  some  mills,  contmning  the 
fourth  part  of  a  peck,  S.B. 
^  A  cog  of  sheeling  is  one-fourth  of  a  peck,  and  is 
equal  in  value  at  least  to  one  peck  of  meal."    Proof 
respecting  the  Mill  of  Inveramsay,  A.  1814,  p.  I. 
8.  This  term  is  sometimes  metaph.  used  to  denote 
intoxicating  liquor,  like  £.  bowL 

When  poortith  cauld,  and  sour  disdain. 

Hang  o'er  life's  vaJe  so  foggy^ 
The  sun  that  brightens  up  the  scene 
Is  friendship's  kindly  coggie. 

Tannakill^s  Poems,  p.  173- 
CoGFUL,  Co6Fn\  s.    As  much  as  a  cog  or  woodeti 
bowl  contains,  S.;  corr.  cogiUy  Angus. 
**  By  Decree- Arbitral, — the  17th  peck  and  a  cog-' 
Jul  of  meal  for  every  boll  of  sheeling."     Abstnct, 
Proof,  Mill  of  Inveramsay,  A.  1814,  p.  2.         , 

"  Mony  is  the  fairer  face  tlian  yours  that  has  licked 
the  lip  after  such  a  oogfu'"     The  Pirate*  i.  96. 

D n  comes  ridin'  in  the  gait, 

Wi'  his  short  coat,  and  his  silver  rapier;    - 
But  an  he  wad  look  what  he's  come  off, 
A  cogUl  o'  brose  wad  set  him  better. 

Old  BallU 
C06GIK,  s,     A  small  wooden  bowl,  S.  a  dimio. 
from  Cog, 

He  coopit  a  coggie  for  our  gudwifie— 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  54*.     V.  Coop,  v. 
Nae  ither  way  did  they  feed  life« 
Than  frae  a  timmer  coggjf, 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  14. 
C06-WAME,  s,   A  protuberant  belly,  q.  resembling 
a  coag. 

^A  good  cogg'Wame, 

An  ye'll  come  hame  again  een,  jo. 

Herd^s  ColL  ii.  188.  V.  the  adj. 
Coo-WYMED,  flr^'.  Having  a  protuberant  belly.  E. 
pot-bellied  is  tne  term  most  nearly  allied;  but  the 
S.  word  is  not  merely  applied  to  persons  crown 
up,  but  to  children,  those  especially  whose  bellies 
are  distended  by  eating  great  quantities  of  un* 
digestible  food,  or  of  that  which  is  not  solid;  S. 
To  COGGLE  ttp,  V,  a.     To  prop,  to  support, 

Ang.;  synon,  to  Slut     Hence, 
CoGGLiN,  s.   A  support,  ibid.;  synon.  Stut. 

These  terms,  I  suspect,  ai*e  allied  to  the  v.  Cogle, 
Coggie;  as  denoting  what  is  patched  up  in  such  an 
imperfect  manner,  as  to  leave  the  work  in  an  unsta- 
ble state. 
CoGGLlE,-^^^']     Jdd; 

*'  1  thought — that  the  sure  and  stedfast  earth  itself 
was  grown  coggUf  beneath  my  feet,  as  I  mounted  the 
pulpit"     Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  IQ$. 
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Perhaps  we  may  add^  to  the  etymon  given  under 
the  v.y  Teut.  koghel,  globus,  Dan.  kugle  id.,  kugUd 
globular. 
COGLAN-TREE.    It  is  supposed  that  this  is  a 

corr.  of  CoTDtn  Tree^  q.  v. 

I  never  will  forget,  till  die  day  I  dee. 
The  quarters  I  gat  at  the  Coglan  Tree. 

Qld  Sang. 
To  COGNOSCE,  v,  n.  To  inquire,  to  investigate; 

oflen  in  order  to  giving  judgment  in  a  cause. 

"  This  general  assembly  nominated  and  appointed 
so  many  to  be  constant  commissioners  for  them,  to 
sit  at  Edinburgh,  till  the  next  general  assembly,  as  a 
committee  for  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  to  cognosce  in  such 
manner  as  if  the  haill  assembly  were  personally  sit- 
ting."    Spalding,  ii.  38. 

To  Cognosce,  v.  a.    1.  To  scrutinize  the  charac- 
ter of  a  person,  or  the  state  of  a  thing,  iu  order 
to  a  decision,  or  for  regulating  procedure. 
"  Thir  persons  had  power  from  the  committee  of 
the  kirk— to  meet,  sit  and  cognosce  Mr.  Andrew  Logic 
minister  at  Rayne,  upon  a  delation  given  in  against 
him— p-for  unsound  doctrine."     Spalding,  ii.  91. 

"  The  general  resolved  in  person  to  cognosce  the 
entry  into  Newcastle."     Spalding,  i.  ^56. 

2.  To  pronounce  si,  decision  in  consequence  of  in- 
vestigation. 

"  George  Douglas's  elder  brother  was  cognosced 
nearest  agnate."     Chalmers's  Mary,  i.  278. 

3.  To  pronounce  a  person  to  be  an  ideot,  or  fu- 
rious, by  the  verdict  of  an  inquest ;  a  forensic 
term,  S. 

"  Before  the  testamentary  curator  can  enter  upon 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  the  son  ought  to  be  declared 
or  cognosced  an  idiot  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge. — 
Wh^  one  is  to  be  cognosced  fatuous  or  furious,  his 
person  ought  regularly  to  be  exhibited  to  the  inquest, 
that  they  may  be  better  able,  after  conferring  with 
him,  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  state."  Erskine's  Inst, 
p.  140,  141. 

4.  To  survey  lands  im  ordertoadivision  of  property. 
<*  They  being  of  full  intention — ^to  cognos  and  de- 

•igne  be  deuision  to  ilk  persone  tbair  part  off  the  for- 
namit  outfeald  arable  land  seueralie,"  &c. 

''  The  saids  lands  being  co^nossit,  meathit,  mairchit, 
and  acceptit  be  the  said  nobill  Lord  his  commissioner 
and  iMc  ane  of  the  remanent  personis,"  &c.  Contract, 
A.  16S4.  Memorial  Dr.  Wilson  of  Falkirk,  v.  For- 
bea  of  Callendar,  p.  2. 

Lat.   cognosc^ere,    pro  Jurisdictionem  ^xercere ; 
Cooper. 
COG.NOSCANCE,  s.     A  badge,  in  heraldry  ; 

E^  cognizance ;  O.Fr.  Cognoisscmce. 

''  This  coffin  was  adprned  with  the  arms  of  the  king- 
dom, cognoscances  and  a  crown."  Dnunmond's  Hist. 
Ja,  V.  p.  S50. 

To  COGNOST,  V.  n.  Spoken  of  two  or  more 
persons  who  are  sitting  close  together,  convers- 
ing familiarly  with  an  air  of  secrecy,  and  appa- 
rently plotting^  some  piece  of  harmless  mischief. 
They  are  said  to  be  coffnostin  thegUhery  Upp. 
Lanarks.  Nearly  synon.  with  the  E.  phrase, 
**  laying  their  heads  together;^  and  with  the 
O.E.  V.  still  used  in  S.  to  Colleague, 
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Evidently  corr.  from  cognosc-ere,  used  L.B.  as  sig* 
nifying  coire,  miscere ;  or  of  the  v.  to  Cognosce,  as 
used  in  the  S.  law  to  denote  the  proof  taken  in  order 
to  pronounce  a  man  an  ideot  or  insane. 
CoGNOSTiv,  s.     The  act  of  sitting  close  together 

in  secret  conference,  as  above  described,  ibid. 
COGSTER,  s.     The  person  who,  in  the  act  of 

swingling  flax,  first  breaks  it  with  a  svAng-baty 

and  then  throws  it  to  another,  Roxb. 
In  rantin  comes  a  swankie  crouse. 

Gets  ane  beneath  his  oxter. 
And  vow'd  he  wadna  quat  the  house. 
Till  he  had  kiss'd  the  cogster. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  l6. 

The  only  similar  terms  are  I  si.  ku^-a  cogere ;  and 
Fenn.  ciiocka,  an  instrument  for  breaking  clods,  cuok- 
in,  cohfringo  glebam ;  Juslen.  Lex. 
COHOW,  interj.  V^e&oX  Hide  and  seek ^Ahexdi. ; 

also  written  CahoWy  q.  v. 
COY,  adj.     Still,  quiet.]     Add; 

Hence,  as  would  seem^  the  O.  £.  v.  *'  I  aco^e,  I 
styll ;  CFr.]  Je  apaise,  or,  Je  reus  qtwy."  Palsgr.  B. 
iii.  f.  137,  sl;  IpO,  b.  Here  we  have  the  old  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Fr.  atff.  approaching  more  nearly  to 
the  Lat.  root. 

"  I  styll  or  cease  ones  angre  or  displeasure.-^Be 
he  never  so  angrye  I  can  acco;tf  him ;  Tant  soyt  il 
courrouce  ie  le  puis  apayser  or  accoyser."  It  is  also 
written  coye,  "  I  coye,  I  styll,  or  apayse. — I  can  nat 
coi/e  hym.  Je  ne  le  puis  pas  acquoyser."  Ibid. 
To  COY,  V.  a. 

"  The  King  answered,  How  came  you  to  my  cham- 
ber in  the  beginning,  and  ever  till  within  these  six 
months,  that  David  fell  into  familiarity  with  you  ? 
Or  am  I  failed  in  any  sort  in  my  body  ?  Or  what 
disdain  have  you  of  me  ?  Or  what  offences  have  I 
done  you,  that  you  should  cot/  me  at  all  times  alike, 
seeing  I  am  willing  to  do  all  things  that  becpmeth  a 
good  husband  ?"  Disc,  of  the  late  Troubles,  Keith's 
Hist.  App.  p.  12. 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  this  should  be  viewed  as  a 
V.  formed  from  the  adj.  coy,  like  O.  £.  acoye,  to  still, 
(V.  Coy,  adj.) ;  in  which  case  Darnly  must  be  viewed 
as  complaining  that  the  Queen  still  acted  a  coy  part, 
as  avoiding  any  intimacy  with  him.  The  language 
would  rather  seem  to  bear,  that,  in  his  apprehension, 
she  kept  him  under.  If  so,  the  term  may  be  viewed 
as  synon.  with  Com,  q.  v.  He  afterwards  asserts,  in-« 
deed,  that  whereas  the  Queen  had  promised  him  obe- 
dience on  the  day  of  marriage,  and  that  he  should  be 
equal  and  participant  with  her  in  all  things,  he  had 
been  Used  otherwise  by  the  persuasion  of  David. 
COY,  s.    The  name  given  to  the  ball  used  in  the 

game  of  Shinties  Dumfr. 

C  B.  cog,  "  a  mass  or  lump;  a  short  piece  of 
wood ;"  Owen. 

COYDUKE,  s.     1.  A  decoy-duck  ;  used  to  de- 
note a  man  employed  by  a  magistrate  to  tempt 

people  to  swear,  tnat  they  might  be  fined. 

'^  It  was  alleged  for  the  suspender,  that  the  oaths 
were  emitted  by  him  in  passion,  when  provoked  by 
abuses  he  met  with  from  the  Magistrate  and  his  coy- 
duke,  who  tempted  him  to  swear,  that  they  might 
catch  him  in  a  fine."  Forbes,  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  6S. 
2.  It  is  also  commonly  used  to  denote  a  person 
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employed  by  a  seller,  at  a  roup  or  outcry,  to 

give  fictitious  bodes  or  offers,  in  order  to  raise 

the  price  of  an  article,  S. 
To  COJEET,  v,n.  To  agree,  to  fit,Upp.  Clydes. 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  con,  andjett-er,  to  cast,  to  thiow ; 
q.  to  throw  together. 
COIFI,  s.     The  high-priest  among  the  Druids. 

V.  CoiviE. 
COIL,  s.  An  instrument  formerly  used  in  boring 

for  coals.     V.  Stook,  s,  2. 
COIL,  s.     Coil  of  hat/ f  cock  of  hay,  Perths.    V. 

Coll. 
COILL,  CoTLL,  s.     Coal. 

"  Ane  chalder  of  smydy  anfU"  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  15. 

«'  That  na  coiUis  be  had  furth  of  the  realme."  AcU 
Marie,  c  20.  Ed.  1566. 

The  reason  of  the  prohibition  is,  that  they  are  **  be« 
cummin  the  common  ballast  of  emptie  schippis,  and 
geuis  occasioun  of  maist  exorbitant  dearth  and  scant- 
ness  of  fewall." 

'^  The  fir^  authentic  accomits  we  have  of  coal 
being  wrought  in  Scotland,  was  in  the  lands  belong« 
ing  to  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  in  the  year  1291, 
— a  period  not  very  remote."  Bald's  View  of  the 
Coal  Trade,  p.  4. 

Boece  denominates  coal  '^  hlak  stanis,  quhilk  hes— 
intollerableheit  quhenthai  ar  kendillit."  V.Win,  ».a.2. 
To  COINYEL,  v,a,   1.  To  agitate,  as  in  churn- 
ing milk  ;  "  Gi'e  this  a  bit  coinyeUing^  Ayrs. 
2.  To  injure  any  liquid,  by  agitating  it  too  much, 

ibid. 

Perhaps  a  dimin.  from  Gael,  cuinneog,  a  churn. 
To  COIS,  V,  n.     To  exchange. 

Let  not  the  lufe  of  this  lyfe  temporall, 
Quhilk  ye  mon  lose,  but  let  quhen  ye  leistwere, 

*    Stay  you  to  cow  with  lyfe  celestial, 

Quhen  euer  that  the  choiscumis  tharae  betwene. 
Davidsone's  CommendeUioun  of  FprigfUnes,  st.  46. 

V.  CosB,  Coss,  r. 
COYST,  od/.    A  reproachful  epithet ;  most  pro- 
bably the  same  with  Cuist,  used  as  a  ^. 

*'  Calling  him  coytt  carll  &  commound  theyf,  & 
vther  vyil  wordis."     Aberd.  Reg.  Av  1535,  V.  15. 
COIT,  CoYT,  s.     A  coat. 

"  Ane  cqj^t  of  claycht  [[cloth]."     Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1538,  V.  16. 
To  COIT,  Quoit,  v.  n.     A  term  used  in  Ayrs. 

as  equivalent  to  the  v.  Curl ;  to  amuse  one^s 

self  by  curling  on  the  ice.    Cute  is  used  in  the 

same  sense  in  Upp.  Clydes. 

Belg.  koot-en  signifies  to  play  at  cockal  or  huckle- 
bone.  But  this  cannot  be  the  origin,  as  Q«ot/  is  used 
as  well  as  CoiL  Besides,  the  implements  of  this  game, 
in  what  may  be  viewed  as  its  original  form,  are  de* 
nominated  quoUs.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  this  west* 
country  name  has  been  softened  from  Teut.  klu^Uen, 
certare  discis  in  aequore  glaciato  ? 

As  there  is  some  resemblance  between  this  sport 
and  that  o£  the  quoit,  the  latter  being  generally  played 
in  the  country  with  flat  stones,  (not  pushed  indeed, 
but  thrown) ;  coiia?i  being  given  as  the  C.B.  name  for 
a  quoit,  we  might  have  conjectured  that  the  name 
had  been  transferred  to  curling.  But  I  question  if 
ccitan,  or  any  similar  term,  has  been  used  by  the  CeU 
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tic  nations,  as  I  find  the  word  m^itionedonly  by  W. 
Richards.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Todd,  however,  that 
the  V.  to  coil  is  used  in  a  general  sense,  in  the  north 
of  £.,  as  signifying  to  throw.    V.  Curl,  v. 

COITE,  s,    A  rate,  the  same  with  Cote^  q.  v* 

"  That  quhair  ony  sic  persoune  deis  within  aige, 
that  may  nocht  mak  thair  testamentis,  the  nerrest  of 
thair  kin  to  succeid  to  thaim  sail  haue  thair  gudis, 
without  preiudice  to  the  ordineris  anent  the  ctnte  of 
thairetestamentis."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,£d.  1814,  p.  377. 

COITTS,  8,  pi.     Used  for  QiioUs.    V.  Coats* 
COIVIE,  8.     The  name  given  in  Gaelic  to  the 

arch-druid,  written  Cuimhi^  or  Choibkidh. 

Bede  gives  the  name  of  Coifi  or  Caeji  to  the  primus 
poniificum  or  high-priest  of  the  pagan  Saxons.  JBrom« 
ton  gives  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  one  whom 
he  designs  Co^  pontifex,  in  the  reign  of  Edwin  of 
Northumbria,  in  the  seventh  century.  Dec.  Script 
col.  782.    But  this  is  evidently  borrowed  from  Bede^ 

It  seems  to  be  the  same  word  which  had  anciently 
been  in  use  among  the  Gauls.  It  is  still  used  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  I  have  given  some  examples 
of  this  in  the  History  of  the  Culdees,  p.  26,  27.  to 
which  the  following  may  be  added.  It  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  swear  by  the  chief  druid.  Hence  the  fol- 
lowing mode  of  asseveration  is  still  retained,  CAoi- 
hhidh  aia,  "  By  the  arch-druid,  it  is,"  i.  e.  it  is  true 
that  I  say.  Choibuidh  mar  gad  gleidh!  '^  May  the 
arch-druid  preserve  you  V  This  is  a  common  mode 
of  expressing  one's  good  wishes. 

This  designation  might  seem  to  have  some  affinity 
to  that  which  was  given  to  a  priest  of  the  Cabiri. 
This  was  %im^  also  lUtHy  which  Bochart  derives  from 
Heb.  cohen,  sacerdos.  The  want  of  the  final »  he  con* 
aiders  as  no  objection,  because  the  Greeks  formed 
their  accusatives  from  Heb.  names  ending  in  n,  of 
which  he  gives  various  examples.  V.  Phaleg^  p.  429* 
If  Druidism,  as  has  been  supposed,  was  brought  into 
Britain  by  the  Phenicians,  they  had  brought  this  term 
with  them. 

A  late  acute  and  intelligent  writer  derives  this  word 
from  the  Gaelic.  **  Caobhadh,  or  cobhaidh,  or  coibhidh,' 
he  says,  "  for  they  are  all  the  same,  signifies  a  man 
expert  at  arms ;  a  protector  or  helper.  Coibham  sig- 
nifies to  protect  Coibkan  denotes  a  person  noble  or 
highly  exalted;  coibka — knowledge  or  nobility.  Coi- 
bMintadh  means  helped  or  protected.  These  words 
are  expressly  pronounced  coivi,  or  coivay — cmvam, 
coiva,  and  ooivantay.  Hence  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ren- 
der coibH  helpful,  and  Coibhi  Drui,  the  helpful  Druid.'* 
Huddleston's  Notes  on  Toland's  Hist,  of  the  Druids^ 
p.  280. 

COK,  8, 

"  There  is  a  general  mode  of  turning  the  ground 
called  timidh,  or  making  lazy-beds,  at  which  two  per- 
sons are  employed  at  each  side  of  the  ridge ;  of  these, 
two  are  cutting,  and  two  lifling  the  clods,  which,  to 
a  stranger,  will  appear  absurd,  tedious,  and  labo- 
rious, but  here  is  found  to  be  necessary,  and  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  returns,  in  regard  that  it  gathers 
the  ground,  and  raises  it  from  the  reach  of  the  rising 
and  running  water,  with  coks  of  which  the  fields 
abound,  and  which  otherwise  would  sink  and  destroy 
the  seed."   Statist.  Ace.  xix.  P.  Stomoway,  p.  248-9. 

This  term  has  been  left  by  the  Norw^ans.  I  am 
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at  a  loss  whether  to  expl.  it  **  a  clump  of  earth/'  or 
**  a  spring  or  spout  of  water  ;"  as  the  connexion  of 
the  sentence  is  not  very  distinct.  If  the  former,  it 
must  he  the  same  with  Norw.  kok,  rendered  hy  Hal- 
lager  Jordclump,  i.  e.  a  clump  of  earth ;  Su.G.  kok, 
koka,  gleha,  scamnum,  Ihre ;  "  clod,  clot,"  Wideg. 
IsL  kock-r,  con globa turn,  kecke  gleba.  If  the  latter, 
it  mast  be  allied  to  Su.G.  koelcke  puteus,  barathrum, 
Teut.  kolck  gurges^  vorugo. 
COLE,  *.  A  cock  of  hay,  Ang.  V.  Coll. 
COLE,  s.     A  cant  term  for  money,  S  O. 

—  Aye  channerin'  an*  dauuerin' 

In  eager  search  for  cole. 

A.  Wilsons  Poems,  1790,  p,  ^35. 
It  has  the  same  sense,  (vrose'a  CI.  Diet. 
COLE-HUGH,  s.    The  shaft  of  a  coaKpit,  S. 

"  This  year  of  God  1 5.98,  the  cote^hugh  was  found 
besyd  Broray,  and  some  salt  pans  were  erected  a  litle 
by  west  the  entrie  of  that  river,  by  Jane  Countes  of 
Southerland^  vnto  whom  her  sone.  Earl  John,  had 
committed  the  government  of  his  eflfairs^  dureing  his 
absence  in  France.  This  cole-hugh  wes  first  found 
be  John,  the  fy  fth  of  that  name,  £arle  of  Souther- 
« land ;  hot  he  being  taken  away  and  prevented  be 
suddent  death,  had  no  leasure  nor  tyme  to  interpryse 
that  work."     Gordon's  Hist  £arls  of  Sutherl.  p.  287* 

V.  Coit-HEUCH. 

COLEHOOD,  s.     The  Black-cap,  a  bird,  S. 

^'  Wae's  me, — that  ever  I  sude  hae  liv'd  to  see  the 
colehaod  take  the  laverock's  place  ;  and  the  stanchel 
and  the  merlin  chatterin'  frae  the  cushat's  nest." 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  208.  V.  Colehoodino. 
To  CoLFiN,  Calfin,  v.  a.  To  fill  with  wad- 
ding, S. 

I  had  new  cramm'd  it  near  the  mou ; 
It's  no  been  fir'd,  I  find  it  fu', 
Wecl  calfin'd  wi'  a  clout  o'  green. 

The  Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  ip. 
To  COLL,  V.  a.    2.  To  cut  any  thing  obliquely, 
S.]     Add; 

There  I  met  a  handsome  childe, 
High-co2e</  stockings  and  laigh-co/e</  shoon. 
He  bore  him  like  a  king's  son. 

Remains  ofNitksdale  Song, -p.  208. 
COLL,  s.     A  cock  of  hay,  S.B.]     Add ; 
It  is  also  written  cole,  Ang. 
"  Hay — is  selling  from  the  coU  at  the  rate  of  from 
6d  to  7d  per  stone."     Caled.  Merc.  Sept.  6,  1823. 
To  Coll,  v.  a.     To  put  into  cocks ;  as,  "  Has 

he  coWd  yon  hay  r  S.B. 
COLL,  8,  A  line  drawn,  in  the  amusement  of 
Curling,  across  the  rink  or  course.  The  stone, 
which  does  not  pass  this  line,  is  called  a  hoff^ 
and  is  thrown  aside,  as  not  being  counted  in 
the  game,  Angus;  Collie  or  CoaUiCy  Stirlings. ; 
Hog-scorCy  synon. 

I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  etymon  of  this  term^ 
unless  it  be  from  Belg.  kuyl  a  hole^  a  pit,  a  den ; 
whence  een  leeuwen  kuyl,  a  lion's  den ;  Su.G.  kyh,  id. 
This  term  is  of  great  antiquity.  For  A.S.  cole  sig- 
nifies a  hollow  or  pit>  tvin^cole  denoting  the  pit  into 
which  the  juice  of  the  grape  runs  when  pressed  out 
This  line,  called  the  cole,  might  originally  be  meant 
to  represent  a  pit  or  ditch ;  into  which  a  stone  might 
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be  said  to  fall^  when  it  was^not  driven  across  it.  Thus 
the  phrase,  "  He's  no  o'er  the  coU,"  may  be  equiva- 
lent to,  "  He  has  not  cleared  the  pit  or  ditch."  In 
a  similar  manner,  in  another  game,  a  bowl  is  said  to 
be  bankit,  when  it  passes  a  certain  boundary.  Here, 
indeed,  there  is  a  real  ditch  or  furrow ;  but,  in  cur- 
ling, there  can  only  be  an  nominal  one,  without  de^ 
stroying  the  course. 
COLLADV-STONE,  s.      A  name  given   to 

quartz,  Roxb.    Itisalsopron  Cozo-lady -stone. 

Perhaps  it  is  corr.  from  Fr.  cailleteau,  ^'  a  chack- 
stone,  or  little  flint-stone,"  a  dimin.  from  caiUou,  ''a 
flint  stone ;"  Cotgr. 
COLLAT,  Collet,  s.    A  collar. 

"  Item  ane  collai  of  black  velvott."  Inventories, 
A.  1579,  p.  281. 

''  Ane  collai  of  gray  must  weluot  pasmentit  with 
siluer  and  gold.  Ane  clok  of  blak  dalmes,  w^  ane 
coUaL  Item,  tua  coUatis  sewit  of  holene  clay^"  In« 
vent.  Guidis,  Lady  E.  Ross,  A.  1578. 

"  Item,  ane  collet  of  aurange  f  orange]  hew  quhar- 
in  is  bandis  of  claith  of  gold  twa  finger  braid."  In- 
ventories, A.  1561,  p.  148. 

Collet  was  used  in  the  same  sense  in  O.E.     Fr. 
coUety  ''  the  throat,  or  fore-part  of  the  necke ;  also, 
the  coller  of  a  jerkin,  &c.  the  cape  of  a  cloke;"  Cotgr. 
To  COLLATION,  v.  a.     To  compare,  to  col- 
late ;  Fr.  coUatum-nery  id. 

**  That  the  subscribed  copy  was  coUationed  with  the 
principal  by  them  that  subscribed  the  same,  and  held 
m  all  points."     Stair,  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  144. 
To  COLLECK,  v,  n.     To  think,  to  recollect, 

Aberd. ;  nearly  allied  to  the  use  of  the  £.  v,  to 

collect  himself. 
COLLECTORY,   Collectorie,  s.      1.  The 

charge  of  collecting  money.    "  The  office  of  cot 

leciory^  &c.  Aberd.  Reg.     V.  Eeage. 
2.  Money  collected. 

— ''  Reuoikis — all  the  saidis  giftis,  feis,  and  dis- 
positionis  out  of  his  said  propertie,  casualitie,  thriddis 
of  benefices,  and  colleciorie  in  pensioun,"  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  yi.  1579,  Ed.  1814,  p.  149. 

L.B.  collectar-ium  denotes  a  book  kept  for  regis- 
tering collections  or  con tril^ut ions  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes.    But  I  find  no  term  exactly  corresponding 
with  Colleciorie. 
To  COLLEGE,  v.  a.     To  educate  at  a  college 

or  university,  S. 

''  Now,  say  tliat  the  laddie's  colleged,  and  leecen- 
ced  to  preach,  what's  he  to  do  till  he  get  a  kirk,  if 
ever  he  should  be  sae  fortunate  ?"  Campbell,  i.  27. 
CoLLEGENAB,  s.     A  Student  at  a  college,  S. 

"  The  grammars  had  20  days  play,  and  the  collc^ 
genars  had  eight  in  Old  Aberdeen,  conform  to  use  and 
wont  at  Yool."    Spalding,  i.  287.  Colleginer,  ib.  331. 

"  Thus  the  town  being  nightly  watched,  there  came 
down  the  street  certain  of  their  own  collegioners  who 
were  all  covenanters'  sons  within  and  without  the 
town ; — the  watch  commanded  them  to  their  beds, 
whilk  they  refu6ed,whereupon  they  presented  hagbuts 
to  these  scholars,  syne  went  their  way."  Ibid.  i.  lOCu 
COLLER AUCm,  Colleueth,  Colekaitii,  j. 

A  surety  given  to  a  court. 

^*  Gif  he — desire  the  samin  cause  to  be  repledgit 
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to  his  master's  court,  as  Judge  competent  thairintill^ 
offerand  to  that  effect  caution  of  CoUeranck^  con  forme 
to  the  lawis  of  this  realme ;  and  gif  the  said  Judge 
— ^procedis  and  gevis  out  sentence,  the  samin  is  of 
nane  avail.     5  Jul.  1518."     Balfour's  Pract.  p.  407. 

V.  CULREACH. 

COLLIE,  CoLLEY*  s,    Ttie  sbepherd'*s  dog,  S.] 

Add; 

— *'  A  French  tourist,  who,  like  other  travellers, 
longed  to  find  a  good  and  rational  reason  for  every 
thing  he  saw,  has  recorded,  as  one  of  the  memora- 
bilia of  Caledonia,  that  the  state  maintained  in  each 
village  a  relay  of  curs,  called  collies,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  chase  the  chevaux  de  paste  (too  starved  and 
exhausted  to  move  without  such  a  stimulus)  from  one 
hafnlet  to  another,  till  their  annoying  convoy  drove 
them  to  the  end  of  their  stage/'    Waverley,  i.  100. 

Gael.  culeaHf  a  grown  whelp,  has  for  its  vocative 

cufyie,  which  is  the  term  used  when  one  calls  to  a 

whelp.     Coo  or  cu  signifies  a  dog. 

.ToCOLLIE,C<>LLKY,t?.a.  1.  To  abash, &c.]-rfdd; 

^.  To  domineer  over ;  as,  "  That  herd  callant  has 

nae  a  dog^s  life  about  the  house ;  he'*s  perfectly 

coUied  by  them,"^  S. 
S.  Used,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  obliquity, 

as  signifying  to  entangle,  or  bewilder,  S.A. 

**  By  the  time  that  I  had  won  the  Forkings,  I' gat 
coUied  amang  the  mist,  sae  derk  that  fient  a  spark  I 
could  see."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  38. 
4.  To  wrangle,  to  quarrel  with,  as  8hepherd**8  dogs 

do.  **  We  QovCA  hardly  keep  them  frae  coUeyirC 

ane  anither,'*  Roxb. 
To  CoLLiK,  CoLLEV,  V,  u.     To  yield  in  a  con- 
test, to  knock  under.  Loth. 
COLLIEBUCTION,  s.     A  squabble,  Kinross. 

y.  CULLIKBUCTION. 

COLLYSHANGIE,  *.     1,  An  uproar.]    Add; 

CoUieshangy  Roxb.     Itisert  as  sense 
2.  Used,  in  some  places,  for  loud,  earnest,  or  gos- 
siping conversation,  S.B. 

A  learned  friend  suggests,  that  the  oriijin  may  be 
Fr.  cU-lecharU,  licking  the  neck ;  because  dogs,  when 
eating  or  licking  together,  always  quarrel.  The  term 
is  expl.  by  the  vulgar  as  signifying  a  dogs  tufyie. 
For  another  etymon,  V.  Shanoie,  sense  2. 
COLLINHOOD,*.  Expl.  "Wildpoppy,''Roxb, 

Loth. 
To  COLLUDE,  v.  n.    To  have  collusion  with ; 

Lat.  collud  ere  id. 

**  Bot  quhar  he  hes  colludit  with  vderis,"  &c.  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1 5^5,  V,  1 5.   V.  Todd's  Johns. 
COLMIE,  8>     A  full-grown  coal-fish,  Mearns. ; 

synon.  Comb^  BaniTs.     V.  Gkruack. 
COLOUR-DE-ROY,  s.    "  Ane  gown  of  colour^ 

defray  ;'^  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1543,  V.  18. 

Fr.  couleur  de  Roy,  '*  in  old  time,  purple;  now  the 
bright  tawny ;"  Cotgr. 

COLRACH,  s.     A  surety.    V.  Colleraucu. 
COLS  IE,  adj.     Comfortable,  snug. 

"  Indeed,  it  was  not  so  much  when  the  poor  people 
of  Israel  were  chased  here  and  there,  and  dung  in 
holes  and  bores,  and  constrained  to  worship  idols, 
God  never  thought  that  so  great  a  sin  in  them  as  when 
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Israel  was  cMe  at  hame,  they  sent  fof  idols  and  fetch* 
ed  them  to  the  land ;  they  would  be  conform  to  other 
nations  about."     W.  Guthrie's  Serm.  p.  24. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Cosie.  Gael. 
coisagach  corresponds  in  signification;  being  render- 
ed  snug.  Teut  coUacie,  however,  denotes  commessa* 
tion,  and  coilac'-ien  to  eat  together ;  evidently  from 
Lat.  colhtio. 
COLUMBE,  s.  An  ornament  in  theform  of adove. 

"  Item  an  uche  of  gold  like  a  flour  the  lis  of  dia- 
mantis,  &  thre  bedis  of  gold,  a  columbe  of  golde,  & 
twa  rubeis."    Collect,  of  Inventories,  A.  1488,  p.  5. 

We  learn  from  Du  Cange  that  vessels  were  used 
in  this  form  for  holding  the  pix ;  also,  that  a  dove 
was  carried  before  queens,  vo.  Columba,  1.  2.  But 
this  seems  rather  to  have  been  some  trinket  worn 
by  the  queen. 

COLUMBE,  adj.    A  kind  of  violet  colour. 

"  Ane  rest  of  columbe  taffeteis  contenin  nyne  ellis." 
Inventories,  A.  I56l,  p.  159. 

Fr.  colombin,  '*  dove-colour ;  or  the  stuffe  whereof 
'tis  made;"  Cotgr.  Espece  de  coleur  qui  est  de  violet 
lave,  du  gris  de  lin  entre  le  rouge  et  le  violet.    Color 
violae  dtlutior.     Diet.  Trev. 
COMASHES,  s.  pi 

'^  Comashes  out  of  Turkic,  the  peece,  xxx  1."  Rates, 
A.  16U.     Id.  1670. 

From  the  duty,  this  must  have  been  a  valuable 
commodity.  Can  it  have  any  relation  to  Comacum,  a 
precious  spice  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  brought  from 
Syria,  and  by  Theophrastus  as  the  produce  of  Ara- 
bia and  India  ?  V.  Hoffman  in  vo. 
COM  B,  s,  A  coal -fish  of  the  fifth  year.  V.  Colmie. 
To  COM  BALL,  v,  n.     To  meet  together  for 

amusement,  Fife;  apparently  cor  r.  from  E.  cabal. 

Gael,  comhbuakichj  however,  signifies  contact. 

COMB'S-MASS,  s.  The  designation  generally 
given  to  the  term  of  Whitsunday  in  Caithness. 
The  word  undoubtedly  is  Colm's-Mass,  i.  e.  the 

mass  of  the  celebrated  St.  Columba,  abbot  of  lona. 

According  to  Camerarius,  the  day  appropriated  in 

the  Calendar  to  his  memory  is  the  second  of  May. 

De  Scotor.  Fortitud.  p.  137. 

COM  BURGESS,  8.     A  fellow-citizen. 

"  Roger  M^Naught,  &c.  produceit  a  procuratorie 
and  commissioun  gevin  to  thanie,  and  to  Williame 
Mauld,  and  Hew  Broun  thair  comburgcAsis"  Acts  Ja, 
VI.  1596,  EcL  1814,  p.  114. 

Fr.  coTubourgco'is,  id. 
Come,  s.     Growth,   the   act  of  vegetation;  as, 

Tliere^s  a  come  in  the  grund^  there  is  a  consi« 

derable  degree  of  vegetation,  S. 
COME,  8.     A  bend  or  crook.     V.  Cum. 

COME.O;.WILL,  8.  1.  An  herb,  shrub,  or  tree, 
that  springs  up  spontaneously,  not  having  been 
planted ;  q.  comes  o/^its  own  zciS,  Roxb. 

2.  Hence  applied  to  any  animal  that  comes  of  its 
own  accord  into  one^s  possession,  ibid. ;  Ctim- 
lin^  synon. 

8.  Transferred  to  new  settlers  in  a  country  or  dis- 
trict, who  can  shew  no  ancient  standing  there. 
South  of  S. 
**  The  Tweedies  were  lairds  o'  Drumdyier,— and 
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hae  some  o'  the  best  blood  o'  the  land  m  their  veins; 
and  sae  also  were  the  Murray s ;  but  the  maist  part  o' 
the  rest  are  upstarts  and  come-o'^wilU"  Blackw. 
Ma^.  Mar.  1823,  p.  314. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  bastard  clulcl,  ibid. 
"  Little  curlie  Godfrey — that's  the  eldest,  the  co/we- 
o'^ivill,  as  I  may  say — ^he's  on  board  an  excise  yacht." 
Guy  Mannering,  i.  34. 

COMER,  CoMEBE,  8.    A  gossip.    V.  Cummer. 
To  COMERA'DE,  v,  n.    To  meet  together  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  social  confaDulation  ; 
pronounced  as  of  three  syllables,  Roxb.     It  is 
most  commonly  used  in  the  gerund ;  *'  She^s 
been  at  the  comerddin*"^ 
Comeba'de,  8.  A  meeting  of  this  description  ;  as, 
"  WeVe  had  a  gude  conierade^  ibid. 
This  seems  to  besynon.  with  Rocking  in  the  west  of  S. 
Fr.  camerade,  "  chamberfull,  a  company  that  be- 
longs to  one  chamber ;"  Cotgr.    O.  Fr.  cambre,  Lat. 
camer-a,  a  chamber. 

Comeba'din,  8.    A  term  used  to  denote  the  habit 
of  visiting  day  after  day  with  little  or  no  inter- 
ruption, Roxb. 
COMESTABLE,  adj.     Eatable,  fit  for  food. 

''  Although  the  fatnes  of  all  other  comestable  beast 
for  tlie  ordinary  use  of  man  do  congeale  with  the 
colde  ayre,  by  Uie  contrary  the  fatnes  of  these  beasts 
pcyne  and  oxen^  is  perpetually  liquide  like  oyle." 
Descr.  of  the  Kingdome  of  Scotlande. 

From  Lat.  comed-o,  comest-um,  to  eat. 
COMFARANT-LIKE,  adf.  Decent, becoming, 
Berwicks. 

This  must  be  a  corr.  of  Cofifeerin,  q.  v. 
To  COMFLEK,  v.  n.     To  reflect,  Berwicks. 

From  Lat.  conflect-ere,  to  bend ;  or,  complect-i,  to 
comprehend,  as  applied  to  the  mind. 
COMITE,  Commite,  s.     A   term  which  fre- 
quently occurs  in  our  old  legal  deeds,  as  denot- 
ing the  common  council  of  a  burgh,  now  gene- 
rally called  the  tozcn-ccnincil. 
— "  Comperit  George  abbot  of  Pastlay,  protestis 
that — the  burges  8c  Commite  of  Ranirew  had  sum- 
mond  him  diuerss  tymes,  &  causit  him  to  mak  gret 
expensis/'  &c.     Act.  Audit.  A.  1491,  p.  162. 

— "  The  said  Johne  haid  the  said  croyis  Sc  fischin 
in  tak  of  the  prouest,  bailyeis,  &  commt/e  of  Montross.'' 
Ibid.  A.  1493,  p.  179. 

'<  The  actioun  and  caUss  persewit  be  the  prouest, 
bailyeis  &  comite  of  Striueling,"  &c.  Ibid.  A.  1494, 
p.  200. 

— "The  provost,  bailyeis,  &  comite  of  Edinburgh," 
Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1478,  p.  27. 

Sometimes  this  term  is  conjoined  with  console,  ap- 
parently as  a  pleonasm. 

".Johnneof  Auchinross  bailye  of  Dunbertane,  Sec. 
has  drawin  thaimself,  thar  landis,  and  gudis,  cau- 
sioune  &  plege  that  the  console  &  comite  of  Dunber- 
tane sail  stand,  abid,  &  vnderly  it— that  thai  do  in 
thar  name."     Ibid.  p.  IB 5. 

This  mode  of  expressio^n  occurs  twice  in  the  act 
immediately  following. 

The  term  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  same 
with  Fr.  comiU,  given  by  Du  Cange,  as  synon.  with 
L.  B.  eomkaiui,  Conventus  juridicus  qui  fit  in  Comi« 
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tatu  seu  provincia,  vulgo  Asiita,  Comite.    Vo.  Comi' 
talus,  2.  col.  827. 

COMMANDIMENT,  Commandement,  8.    A 

mandate. 

This  pronunciation  still  prevails  among  the  pea- 
santry in  S.,  and  occurs  in  our  version  of  the  Psalms, 
Psa.  103.  19;  119-51,  131,  &c.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  the  penult  syllable  had  been  introduced  for  mak- 
ing up  the  measure,  till  I  observed  that  it  is  autho- 
rised by  our  old  acts. 

It  is  ordained  that  justice  clerks  shall  not  **  change 
names  ane  for  ane  vther,  or  put  oute  ony  of  the  rol- 
lys  withoutecomfnait^Mii^n/  of  the  king  or  Uie  consale." 
Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1449,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  37;  Command- 
ement,  Edit.  1 566,  fol.  30,  b.  The  orthography  of  the 
MS.  determines  the  pronunciation. 

As  our  version  of  the  Psalms  was  made  by  Mr. 
Rouse,  an  English  member  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, it  seemed  singular  that  this  anomaly  should 
have  crept  in.  But  by  looking  into  the  old  £.  ver- 
sion by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  I  find  that  it  had 
been  occasionally  used  by  them.  Thus,  in  the  ver- 
sion of  Psa.  1 1 9»  made  by  W.  Whittingham,  ijt  occurs 
in  more  instances  than  one;  as  in  ver.  48,  and  l68. 
—And  practise  thy  commandemenis  in  will  in 

deid  in  thought. 
—Thy  statutes  and  commaftdements  I  kept  (thou 
knowst)  aright 
COMMEND,  8.     Commendation,  S. 

"  They  might  haue  said  to  the  Apostle.  Well, 
thou  professest  a  great  loue  towards  vs,  and  giuest  vs 
a  goode  commend,  and  vtterst  a  great  rejoising  for 
vs,  and  the  graces  we  receiued  of  God."  Rollock  on 
1  Thes.  p.  100. 
COMMESS,  8.     A  deputy. 

— ''  I  send  to  Servais  wife  and  to  his  commess  the 
pasmentar  in  the  abbay,  and  causit  thame  graith  me 
ane  chalmer."     Inventories,  A.  1573,  p.  187. 

Fr.  comnds,  a  deputy,  a  commissioner. 

COMMISSARE,  8.  A  commissioner,  a  delegate. 

"  AlauAthe  commissaris  of  the  burovys,  in  the  name 
of  the  haill  merchandis  of  the  realme,  has  tane  in 
hande,  and  hecht  to  mak  the  first  payment  of  our 
lorde  the  kingis  finance,"  &c.  Ja.  I.  A.  1425,  Acts 
Pari.  Ed.  1814,  Pref.  xix. 

Fr.  commissaire,  *'  a  commissioner,  one  that  re- 
ceives his  authority  by  commission  ;  a  judge,  dele- 
gate," Sec.  Cot^.  L.  B.  commissar-ius,  generatim  is 
est,  cui  negotiiun  quoddam  curandum  creditur ;  Du 
Caaige. 

COMMISSE  CLOTHES,  the  clotlies  provided 

for  soldiers,  at  the  expense  of  the  government 

they  serve. 

"  The  souldiers  coming  into  a  good  fat  soyle^  clad 
themselves  honestly,  which  made  them  want  commisse 
cUUhes."     Monro's  Exped.  P.  i.  p.  34. 

Fr.  commts,  ise,  assigned,  appointed. 

COMMISSER,  8.     A  commissary  of  an  army. 

— "  Electit  Mr.  Alex*  Gibsone  of  Durie  to  be  ge- 
neral commisser  of  the  haill  kingdome — and  of  all 
the  forceis,  armeis,  regimentis,"  &c.     Acts  Cha.  I. 
Ed.  1814,  V.  320. 
COMMON.     By  common^  strange,  out  of  the 

common  line,  extraordinary,  S. 
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COMMONTIE,  CoMMouNTiE,  *.  1.  A  common, 

S.]     Add; 

— "  DiuersB  persones  hes  ry  vin  out,  parkit,  teillit, 
sawiif,  and  laubourit  great  portionis  of  the  lamin  com- 
mottfUeis,  without  onj  richt  of  propirtie  competent 
to  thame."     Acts  Ja.  VL  I6OO,  Ed.  1814,  p.  228. 

— -^^  Gevand,  grantand.  Sec.  the  chaplanreis  callit 
the  sauU  preistis  and  all  vtheris  chaplanreis  i^ndit 
of  auld  within  the  college  annexit  thairto,  with  the 
oommones  or  comnumniie  teyndis  depending  vpoun  the 
yeirlie  fruittis,  &c.  Ibid.  p.  299,  b. 
^.  Community.]     Jdd ;  common  possession. 

*'  Lykwayes  exceptand  and  reserveand  all  com- 
raoun  kirkis  pertening  of  auld  to  the  saidisbischoppis 
and  thair  chaptour  in  cammoutUie,  quhilkis  ar  dispo^ 
nit  be  his  maiestie  to  quhatsumeuir  persone  at  ony 
tyme  preceding  the  date  of  this  present  act."  Acta 
Ja.  VI.  1606,  Ed.  1814,  p.  283. 

3.  A  right  of  pasturage  m  common  with  others,  S. 
"  And  that  ane  alanerly  sesing  to  be  takin  at  the 

said  principale  ehymmes  sail  stand  and  be  sufficient 
sesing  for  all  and  sindry  the  landis  superioriteis,  with 
the  tenementisb  akeris  and  annuellis  abone  written, 
and  commoutUy  in  the  saidis  muris,  myris  and  mossis," 
4c.     Acts  Ja,  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  879- 

4.  Jurisdiction  or  territory,  S. 

<«  Gif  ane  burges  be  taken  without  the  burgh  for 
ony  debt  or  trespas,  his  nichtbouris  sail  pas  and  re- 
pledge  him  upon  thair  awin  expensis,  git  he  wes  ta- 
kin within  the  cofnmouniie  of  the  burgh ;  and  gif  he 
was  apprehendit  without  the  commountie,  thay  sail  pas 
upoun  his  expensis  that  is  takin/'   Balf^  Prac.  p.  54* 

5.  Commonalty;  the  commons  as  distinguished 
from  the  higher  ranks. 

'^  At  Perth,  in  time  of  King  David,  all  Bischoppis, 
Abbotis,  Erlis,  Baronis,  Thanis,  and  the  haill  bodie 
and  conmunintie  of  this  realme,  band  and  oblist  thame, 
be  swearing  of  ane  tfith  in  maist  solemn  £orm,  that 
in  na  time  cuming  thay  sail  not  recept  nor  mantene 
theives„  men-slayeris,"  &c.  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  547* 
COMMOTION,  s.  A  commission.    ^^  Ane  cam^ 

motion  &  full  power,^  &c.     Aberd.  Reg. 

To  COMMOVE,  ».  a.    1.  To  bring  into  a  state 

of  commotion. 

"  Pilate  being  a  little  cinnmoved,  declines  being  the 
author  of  this  accusation,  as  being  no  Jew,  nor  ac- 
quaint with  thair  contra versies,  nor  carhig  for  their 
religion."    Hutcheson  on  Joh.  xviii.  56. 
2,  To  offend,  to  displease. 

**  Quhairfoir,  the  nobiHtie  that  war  of  guid  aeall 
and  conscience,  sieing  justice  alluterlie  smothered  on 
everie  syd,  war  highlie  eommoved  at  the  said  Alex- 
ander, earle  of  Douglas,  but  durst  not  to  punisch 
thairfoir,"  &c.     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  3. 

"  But  the  king  of  Scotland  was  highlie  eommoved 
with  his  passage  in  Ingland,"  &c.     Ibid.  p.  91. 

Fr.  commotiv^oir  to  move,  to  trouble,  to  vex ;  Lat.. 
cowtnwv'^ere* 
COMMOUND,  adj.    Common. 

— **  For  the  breaking  of  the  eommoundis  statu tift 
of  this  townne."     Aberd.  Reg. 

COMMUNION,  s.  The  name  given  in  some 
places,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  sacrament 
of  the  Supper,  S. 
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''  1657$  Agvst  9-  The  communion  was  given  att 
Largo,  by  Mr.  James  Magill,  minister  ther."— 
''  The  samen  Sabath  the  communion  was  given  at  the 
Weymes,"  &c.     Lamont's  Diary,  p.  125. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  denominated,  as  if  ex- 
clusively, the  Sacrament ;  sometimes  the  Occasion-; 
in  th^  North  of  S.  the  Ordinance,  and  pretty  gene- 
rally, from  the  number  of  discourses,  the  Preachings. 
It  is  singular,  that  in  S.  it  very  seldom  receives  the 
scriptural  designation. 

To  COMMUVE,  V.  a.    To  move,  Upp.  Clydes. 
COMPANIONRY,  s.    Fellowship,  companion- 

ship. 

'^  Now,  how  reasons  the  world  }  Is  not  this  the 
fashion  of  all  men^  therefore  why  should  not  I  doe 
so  ?  all  men  sleepes,  why  should  not  I  sleepe  ?  He 
drinkes  vntil  he  be  drunken,  why  should  not  I  drink 
vntill  I  be  drunken  }  Companionry  is  wondrous  good. 
I  should  do  as  others  do."  Bollock  on  1  Thes.  p. 252. 
COM  P ABE,  o^/.  Equal,  comparable  with.  Lat. 

compar. 

"  Schew^-that  thare  is  na  horsmen  compare  to 
youre  horsmen,  nor  yit  na  futemen  compare  to  your- 
futemen."     Bellend.  T.  Liy.  p.  36s2.     Pares,  Lat^ 
To  COMPARE,  V.  n.    To  appear,  to  be  made 

manifest.     The  same  with  Compeir^  q.  y. 

— ''  The  tressoun  aganis  thaim  comparii — that  he 
wes  condampnit  to  de."     Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  90. 
CoMPSiEANT,  Ap    One  who  makes  his  appearance, 

when  called,  in  a  court. 

— ''  The  saidis  commissioneris  will— -minister  ius- 
tice  to  the  compeirantis  according  to  the  auncietie  of 
thair  saidis  evidentis ; — and  the  non-compeirantis  to 
be  left  last  in  the  roll"  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1587,  p.  444. 
COMPENSER,  s.  One  who  makes  compensa- 
tion. 

'^  To  inf^r  compensation-^it  is  not  enough  that  the 
compenser  had  an  assignation  in  his  person  before  the 
other  party's  cedent  was  denuded  by  assignation, 
unless  he  could  say  that  it  was  intimated  before  in- 
timation of  the  other's  assignation."  Harcarse,  SuppL. 
Dec.  p.  77. 
COMPER,  s.  Dele  The  Common  Fishing  Frog, 

&c.  and  insert ;  The  Father-lasher,  Orkney. 
ToCOMPESCE,r>.a.  To  stay,  to  assuage.  JLat. 

coinpesc-ere^  id. 

— "  They  did  presently  nominate  two  commis- 
sioners for  the  town,  to  join  with  the  supplicants  ; 
which,  to  compesce  the  tumult,  they  were  forced  to 
do."     Guthry's  Mem.  p.  29. 

To  COMPETE,  V.  n.    To  be  in  a  state  of  com-, 
petition,  &c.}    Add; 

"  Also  the  man  here  giveth  up  with  other  lovers; 
as  they  cjmpete  with  Christ,  he  resolves  not  to  be  for 
another."     Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  121. 

The  V.  is  unknown  in  E.  It  is  evidently  from  Lat. 
compet^ere,  *'  to  ask  or  sue  with  others^"' Cooper.  It 
has  been  mere  distinctly  defined,  "  to  ask,  or  sue  for 
the  same  thing  that  another  doth,  to  stand  for  the 
same  place,  to  be  one's  rivaU" 
*  To  COMPLAIN,  CoMPLEiN,  v.  n.  To  ail,  S. 
Wounded  soldier !  if  complaining, 
Sleep  nae  here  and  catch  your  death  ! 

MacneiWs  Woes  of  War,  p,  3. 
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I'his  is  a  meton  jmical  use  of  the  £.  term,  the  ef- 
fect being  put  for  the  cause. 
COMPLENE  SONG.]     Add;       ' 

O.E.  comfdayne ;  Palsgr.  B.  iii.     "  Complayne,  in 
the  churche,  QFr.]  complies." 
To  COMPLUTHER,  v  n.     1.  To  comply,  to 

accord.     **  I   wou'd  marry  her,  but  shell  no 

compluthcr^'*  Roxb.     Complauter^  Mearns. 

Lat.  complaudere,  to  clap  hands  together  or  in 
unison. 

2,  To  suit,  to  fit,toansweranyend  proposed,  Roxb. 
COMPLUTHER,  s.     A  mistake,  Stirlings. 

Perhaps  fromFr.com,  in  composition  denoting  asso- 
ciation, and  plaud-er,  to  beat,  to  maul.  V.  Plodders. 
To  COMPONE,  V.  n.     To  compound.]     Jdd ; 

"  It  sail  nocht  be  lesum  to  the  thesaurare  and  com^ 
ponitouris  in  tymes  cuming  to  compone  or  fyne  in 
jugement,  or  out  of  jugement  []i.  e.  court]  with  the 
brekaris  of  the  saidis  actis  for  lesse  than  the  pane 
and  vnlaw  contenit  in  the  saroin."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1535, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  345. 

"  Vpone  ane  small  snspitione  that  he  tuik  of  ony 
of  thame,  he  compelled  thame  to  compone  for  tbam- 
selfis,  quhilk  was  ane  verie  hi^d  thing."  Pitscottie's 
Croh.  i.  50. 

'^  At  last  the  town  was  compelled  for  wealth  and 
trade,  to  compone  within  the  burgh  and  freedom  of 
the  same — for  payment  to  the  earl  of  the  sum  of 
fSooO  merks."    Spalding,  i.  208  (2d). 
CoMPONiT,  adf.    Compound ;  in  grammar. 

"  How  mony  figures  is  thare  in  ane  pronowne  ? 
Thre.     Quhilk  thre  P    Ane  sympil,  &  ane  componit, 
and  ane  decomponit"    Vans'  Rudiment  Dd,  iiij,  6. 
CoMPONiTioDNB,^.  CompositioB,  Settlement  of  a 

debt. 

''  It  wes  allegit  be  the  said  James  that  the  said 
Greorge  lord  Setoun  had — maid  componiiioune  for  the 
gudis  spuilyeit  fra  him  w^  vtheris  persounis."  Act. 
Audit  A.  1491,  p.  152.  VT  Compone. 
CoMPONiTOUR,  *.  One  chosen  to  settle  a  differ- 
ence between  others,  as  having  a  power  of  ar- 

bitration. 

— "  The  said  parties  ar  bimdin  &  oblist  be  the 
faith  &  treuth  in  thair  bodyis — to  stand,  abide^  & 
vnderly  the  consale^  sentence,  &  deliuerance  of  no- 
ble lordis  &,  venerable  faideris  in  God,  Johnne  lord 
Glammis,  Johnne  prior  of  Sanctandro,  &  Henry  ab- 
bot of  Cambuskinneth,  jugis,  arbitouris,  arbitratou- 
ris,  &  amiable  componiiouris,  equally  chosin  betuix 
the  saidis  partiis."  Act  Audit  A.  1493,  p.  176.  V. 
Infamite. 
COMPOSITIOUN,  8.     Admission  to  member- 

ship  in  a  society.*"    The  compcmtioun  of  ane 

gild  l)urges  ;'*  Aberd.  Reg. 
COMPHEHENSS,  s.     The  act  of  comprising 

or  including. 

"  Concerning  the  perpetuale  peice — that  quhat- 
sumeuir  the  kingis  maiestie  or  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  sail  comprehend  generalie  or  specialie,  it 
salbe  addit  that  gif  the  samin  comprehenss  deteyne 
or  withhald  ony  land,  possessioune,  or  pensioune, 
from  the  kingis  maistie — the  samin  comprehenee  sail 
nocht  enioye  the  benefite  of  that  comprehensioune," 
8cc.    AcU  Mary,  154S,  Ed.  1814,  p.  425,  426. 
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To  COM  PRY  SE,  v.  a.     Legally  to  attach  for 
debt,  according  to  the  ancient  i'orm  ;  a  forensic 
term,  S.     Fr.  comprendre^  coinprls, 
''  Redemptioun  of  comprysU  landis  may  be  callit 
and  per  sew  it  be  ane  bill,  or  supplicatioun,  and  re- 
quiris  not  at  all  times  ane  pereniptour  summoundis, 
quhilk  is  necessary  in  redemptioun  of  uther  landis." 
A.  1540,  Balfour's  Pract  p.  147. 
CoMPRYSEU,  8.    The  person  who  attaches  the  e»- 
estate  of  another  for  debt,  S. 
— '^  Thairby  the  comptyser  hes  right  to  the  mailles, 
dewties,  and  proffittes  of  the  landis,  nochtwithstand- 
ing  that  they  far  exceid  the  proffite  of  that  soume 
of  money  for  the  whiche  the  saidis  landis  ar  com- 
prysed  "     Acte  Ja,  VI.  1 621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  609. 
CoMPRYsiNG,  8.     Attachment  for  debt. 

*'  That  his  maiesties  liegis  ar  gryitlie  damnified  & 
preiudgit  be  the  abvse  &  evill  custome  whiche  heir- 
tofore  hes  bene  obserued  in  comprysingie,  whereby 
lordschipes,  baronies,  and  vther  gryit  portiounes  of 
landis  ar  comprysit  for  small  soumes  of  moneye.** 
Ihid.  Acts.  Ja.  VI. 

To  COMPROMIT,  v.  a.  To  engage  themselves 
conjunctly ;  used  of  those  who  pledge  them- 
selves mutually  to  any  effect.     Compromit  is 
sometimes  used  as  the  »r^^. 
"  The  said  partiis  beand  present  be  thaimself  & 
thair  procuratouris,  and  compromitit  thaim  to  bide  at 
the  deliuerans  of  certain  jugis  arbitrouris  nemmyt 
&  chosin  be  thaim,*"  &c.   Act  Audit  A.  1471,  p.  22. 
"  Then  both  the  said  parties  were  compromit  by 
their  oaths  to  stand  at  the  deliverance  of  the  arbi- 
trators."    Pitscottie,  Ed.  I768,  p.  23. 

In  £d.  1 8 1 4  it  is ;— "  war  comprivai  to  thair  oathis 
to  stand  at  the  sentence,"  &c.  p.  S5.  I  find  no  term 
parallel  to  this. 

Lat  cotnpromifUere,  id. 
To  CoMPKoMiT,  V,  n.     To  enter  into  a  compro- 
mise ;  a  fopensic  term. 

'•  The  lordis  assignis — to  Tho"  Symsone — to  preife 
— that  William  of  Kethe  had  a  sufiiciand  procurature 
of  the  said  Dauid  Crukeschank,  with  powere  to 
compromii  in  the  accioun  betuix  the  saidis  Dauid  & 
Tho'. — tuchinge  the  land  debatable  betuix  thaim.** 
Act.  Dom.  Cone.  ^.  1478,  p.  14. 
Compromit,  8.     A  compromise. 

"  Ane  minor,  and  speciallie  ane  pupill — ^not  au- 
thorizit  with  ony  tutouris,^-cannot  consent  to  ane 
compromii,  nor  yit  can  abyde  at  the  decrete  of  ane 
Judge  arbitralL"     Balfour's  Pract.  p.  1 80. 

— "  Thar  was  compromittis  maid  for  concord  to  be 
hade  betuix  the  erlis  of  Anguss  &  Arane,  thar  kyne 
&  freyndis."     Acts  Ja.  V.  1525,  Ed.  1814,  p.  293. 

COMPTAR,  COMPTKR,  8. 

**  Item,  ane  scarlet  for  ane  gryt  bed  quhilk  cam  furth 
of  France,  contenand  the  feit  and  twa  syddis.  Item, 
ane  compter  clayth  of  scarlott  Item,  thre  greyn  cow- 
artouris for complarris"   Inventories,  A.  1 542. p.  98. 

"  Ane  compter  rowndell,  compter  clayth, — with  twa 
langfaillis."  Aberd  Reg.  A.  1535,  V.'l6.  BawndeU 
seems  to  express  the  form  of  the  Compter, 

CoMPTER-cLAYTH,  8.     V.  preceding  word. 

As  all  the  articles  here  enumerated  are  placed  un- 
der the  head  of  Bed  Geir,  this  may  perhaps  signify 
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a  coverlet  for  a  bed^  now  eailed  a  coim^tff^pane.  It 
must  be  acknowledged^  howerer^  that  Fr.  campioir, 
which  this  term  so  nearly  resembles^  denotes  either 
a  table  for  casting  accounts,  or  a  coffer  fait  holding 
money.  ^^ 

COMTHANKPOW,  adf.    Grateful,  thankful, 

Berwicks. ;  evidently  for  conthankfno^  from  the 

phrase  to  con  ihanlc. 
To  CON,  V.  a.     To  Con  Thank.    V.  Cun. 

CONABILL,  adj.   Possible,  attainable.]   Add ; 

It  is  also  written  Cunnable. 

''  The  forsaide  Erll  sail  giff  his  gude  will  to  the 
mariag  of  his  Sisteir  Euffame,  and  xx^  markis  worth 
of  lande  within  his  landis  of  Glenchary,  outtakyin 
his  chemys  and  his  demayne  in  to  Resonnable  place 
&  cunnabU  to  the  airis  cummand  betvene  the  said 
Alexander  and  Euffame."  Indenture  between  Tho- 
mas Earl  of  Murray  and  Alexander  Comyne  1408. 
In  the  charter-chest  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon. 

To  CONCEIL,  V.  a.    To  oonc'diate,  to  recon- 
cile.]    Add; 

— ''  Alleging  sua  lang  as  the  samyn  rancour  con« 
tinewis  with  thame,  and  thay  nawayis  concetUU  with 
thair  saidis  nycbtbouris,  thay  can  not  worth^e  res« 
save  the  said  sacrament^  nor  can  not  justlie  be  bur* 
denit  with  the  ministrie  to  do  the  same."  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1598,  Ed.  1814,  p.  173. 

CONCEITY,  CoNCEATYjad/.  1.  Conceited,S. 
''  He's  no  without  a  share  of  common  sense,  though 
aiblins  a  wee  conceiiy  of  himsel.'*    The  Steam-Boat, 
p.  339. 
2.  Indicating  afTectation  or  self-conceit,  S. 

**  O  !  that  we  could — ^perswade  all«-to  take  but 
jM  much  time  to  the  reading—- of  it — as  is  taken  to— 
over-costly,  curious,  vain,  and  conceaty  dressing  and 
decking  of  the  body,  and  setting  of  the  hair  now 
after  one  mode,  now  after  another."  Durham,  Ten 
Command.    To  the  Reader,  d  2,  a. 

To  CONCELISE,  v.  a.     To  omceaL 

— •*'  And  quhat  persone  that  makis  our  soverane  lord 
oertificatioun  or  knawlege  quhat  personis  that  ar 
arte  or  parte  of  the  said  conceluyng  of  the  said  tres- 
sour,  to  haf  sufficient  reward  and  remoneradoun," 
&c.     Inventories,  p.  17>  18. 

^  CONCERNS, «.  fl.  A  term  used  to  denote  le- 
lations,  whether  by  blood  or  marriage,  S. 
— ''  At  the  end  of  seven  yearsj-— if  they  had  been 
children  when  they  were  taken  away,  they  appeared 
to  their  nearest  relations  (in  the  Scottish  language 
wneerrujy  and  declared  to  them  their  state>  whether 
they  were  pleased  with  the  CMidition  of  fairies,  or 
wished  to  be  restored  to  that  of  men."  Edin.  Mag. 
Oct  1818,  p.  330. 

Either,  q.  those  in  whom  one  is  particularly  inte- 
rested ;  or  those  who  immediately  pertain  to  one, 
from  Fr.  awiofm-er,  to  belong  to. 

CONCIOUN,  #.     1.  An  assembly. 

^'  Als  sone  as  he  had  gottin  thaim  about  him  in 
maner  of  conekmn^  he  apperit  full  of  haterent,  and— - 
said  in  this  maner."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  164. 
2.  An  address  made  to  an  assembly. 

**  He  commandit  baith  the  pepill  to  compeie  to  his 
MMdoMn."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p*  50. 
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Lat  vocari  ad  eohdkmem*    Fr.  ooNMa  is  tiaad  in 
both  senses. 
CONCURSE,  s.    CoDcuireaoe,  co-op^ratioifi. 

-— ''  That  if  either  the  lords  of  Council  or  Commis-i 
sioners  for  the  Peace  shall  require  their  conciirae  at 
home  or  abroad,  by  sending  commissioners  with  theirs 
to  his  Majesty  and  Parliament  fi>r  that  effect,— ^e 
Assembly  grants  full  power  to  them,  not  only  to  con* 
curre,"  &c.    Act  Ass.  A.  1641,  p.  147* 

Qmcur^^us,  as  bearing  this  sense,  is  a  term  of  com« 
mon  use  in  the  Lat.  of  scholastic  theologians. 
♦  To  CONDEMN,  v.  a.   To  block  up  in  such  k 

Baanner,  as  to  prevent  all  entrance  or  passacse ; 

aometimcfl  implying  the  idea  of  oorporeid  &i« 

ger,  S. 

"The  Frenehown^-^naned  artaillie  <m  the  ooUedge 
tfteiple,  and  also  vpoun  the  wdlis  q£  the  abbey  kirk; 
and  condemned  all  the  ckise  and  wall  heidis  that  war 
within  die  castle :  that  no  man  that  was  within  the 
castle  durst  move  throw  the  dose,  nor  pas  to  the  wall 
headis."  Pitseottie's  Cron.  p*  488. 
To  CONDESCEND,  v.  n.     Simply,  to  agi^ ; 

not  88  including  the  idea  expressed  by  the  term 

in  E.,  of  **  consenting  to  do  more  than  mere 

justice  can  reqwre." 

—''For  keeping  the  propcttibn  due  by  the  burghs, 
it  is  condeeeendedy  tliat-*-llie  magistrates  within  the 
burgh  shall  make  dioioe  of  their  own  ordinary  niim^ 
ber  and  quality  of  the  persons  used  in  sudi  cases,  '^ho 
shall  be  sworn  to  make  a  just  and  true  estimate  c^ 
every  man's  rent  within  the  burgh,  burgage  land^and 
trade,"  &c.    Xnfonnation,  A.  1640,  Sfwlding,  L  SOS. 

''  The  committee  of  estates  at  Edinburgh,  hearing 
how  the  forbidden  name  of  McGregor  and  their  ao- 
oomplices  brake  loose  about  this  time,  and  were  sou* 
ing  and  troubling  the  king's  lieges  dav  and  night,  con* 
descended  with  &  laird  of  Invercauld,  lor  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  to  defend  the  sheriffdoms  of  Angui^ 
Meams,  Aberdeen,  and  Banff,-^fQr  a  year  to  come, 
from  all  reif  and  spoilyie,"  &c.    Spalding,  i.  291. 

The  use  of  the  term  in  £.  comes  nearer  to  the  sig- 
nification of  Fr.  cottdescend-re, ''  to  vouchsafe,  yield, 
grant  unto ;"  Cotgr. 

It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  O.E.     V.  Todd. 
To  CoNDEscEKD,  V.  a.     To  specify,  to  particu- 
larise ;  most  generally  with  the  prep,  upon  add- 
ed,  S. 

'^  That  universal  conviction,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  is 
not  general,  as  usually  we  hear  senseless  men  saying, 
that  in  all  things  they  sin :  but  it  is  particular  and 
condescending,  as  Paul  afVerwards  spake  of  himself ;  he 
not  only  is  the  chief  of  sinners,  but  particularly,  he 
is  a  blasphemer,  a  per8ecut<Nr."    Guthrie's  Trial,  p. 

97. 

**  Men  do  not  condescend  ^pon  what  would  satisfy 
them ;  they  complain  that  God  will  not  shew  unto 
them  what  he  is  about  to  do  with  them  ;  but  cannot 
yet  say  they  know  what  would  satisfy  anent  his  pur« 
pose.'*  Ibid.  p.  71« 
Condescendence,  s*     A  spedfication  of  parti« 

eulars  on  any  subject,  S. 

— -''  What  his  Majesty  had  most  gfadously  done 
—is  altogether  neglected  by  thir  Covenanters,  as  by 
the  particular  eondesemdence  contained  in  "^~' 
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printed  protestations  at  large  does  appear/'     Spal- 
ding^ i.  84. 

CONDINGI-Y,  adv.  Agreeably,  lovingly.  Thus 
it  is  sud  of  two  or  more  who  seem  to  be  very 
happy  in  mutual  society  ;  *•  They're  sittan  very 
condingly  there ;"  S.B. 
An  oblique  use  of  £.  condignly/ 
To  CONDUCE,  V.  a.     To  hire. 

— **  Gif  sa  be  that  ony  of  thame  kelp  not  his  con« 
ditioun^ — in  that  cais^  he  that  is  hyrit  sail  render 
agane  to  the  conducer  the  haill  hyre  that  he  was  con- 
duct^ for,  and  sail  give  thairto  alswa  of  his  awin  pro- 
per gudis  half  als  mekle  money  as  he  soald  have 
had,  or  was  promist  to  him  be  the  conducer,"  BaU 
four's  Pract.  p.  617- 

'*  Als  be  the  persuasion  of  flattereris^  he  conduced 
many  wicked  tyrrantis  out  of  all  countries  to  depend 
vpon  him."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  i.  18. 

— ''  For  the  conducing  &  vaging  of  ane  hundreth 
men  of  weir."    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1548,  V.  20. 

Xat.  conduc^ere,  id.  conductor,  one  who  hires. 
CoKDUCBB,  s»     One  who  hires.     V.  the  v. 
CoKDUCTiouK,  s.    1.  The  act  of  hiring  in  gene- 
ral.    Lat.  conduction  id. 
'^  Anentis  conductioune  of  craftismene.'*    Acts  Ja. 

V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  876,  Tit. 

"  Tuechyng  the  conducHoun  8c  feyng  of  the  men- 
strains,"  &c.     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1588,  V.  16. 
8.  The  hiring  of  troops. 

"  That— ^1  deidis  of  hostilities  in  raising  and  con* 
ducHoun  of  men  of  weir,  battellis,  conflictis,  &c  done 
by  our  sonerane  lordis  Regentis,  nobilitie  and  vtheris 
■  ■■  salbe  repute — as  lauchfuUy  done,"  See.    Acts  Ja. 

VI.  1572,  Ed.  1814,  p.  75. 

CONEVETHE,  8.  A  certain  duty  anciently  paid 

in  S.     V.  CoNVETH. 
To  CONFAB,  V.  n.     To  confabulate,  S. 
Confab,  s.     A  confabulation,  S. 
CONFECTOURIS,  s.  pi     Confections. 

"  Our  souerane  lord,T— vnderstanding  the  greit 
expes  and  superfluitie  vsit  in  brydelUs  and  vtheris 
banquettis  araang  the  meane  subiectis  of  this  realme^ 
alsweill  within  burgh  as  to  landwert,  to  the  inordi- 
nat  consumptioun,  not  onlie  of  sic  stuff  as  growis 
within  the  realme,  hot  alswa  of  droggis^  conf'ectouris 
and  spiceis,  brocht  from  the  pairtes  beyond  sey,  and 
sauld  at  deir  pryces  to  monie  folk  that  ar  verie  vn- 
abll  to  sustene  that  coist;  it  is  statute,**  &c.  Acts 
Ja,  VI.  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  S21. 

Fr.  cofifitures,  '*  con  fets,  junkets^  all  kind  of  sweet- 
meats," &c. ;  Cotgr. 
CONFECTS,  s.  pt    Sweetmeats,  comfits. 

"  They  lodged  in  Skipper  Anderson's  house,  and 
got  wine  and  confecls  frae  the  town."  Scalding,  i.  2 1 0. 

CONFEISED,  ;wi/1. /?a.     Confused;  properly 

the  pronunciation  of  the  north  of  S. 

^'  It  wad  drive  aae  daflt  to  be  confeised  wi'  deukes 
and  drakes,  and  thae  distressed  fqlk  up  stairs."  Heart 
M.  Loth.  ii.  S02. 
CONFERENCE,  Conffrrencb,  *.    Analogy, 

agreement. 

"  I  infer  that  this  conference  of  phrase— neces- 
sarily inferres  b^id,  wine^  and  all  vther  thiogis  e):- 
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pedient  to  be  eatin,  &c.-^ohn  Knox  does  liot  meit 
the  heid  of  my  partickle  quhair  I  do  mark  the  am^ 
ferrence  betuix  the  phrase  of  the  scriptures  alledged 
be  vs  baith."  Reasoning,  Crosraguell  &  J.  Knox,  F. 
18,  a.  19,  b. 

L.B.  conferent'ta,  coUatio,  confcederatio. 
*  To  CONFESS,  V.  «.     1.  To  make  a  bottle 
con^sSy  to  drain  it  to  the  last  drop  by  pouring 
or  dripping,  S. 
S.  To  Ming  up  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  S. 

Both  senses  seem  to  have  a  ludicrous  allusion  to 
ghostly  confession  to  a  priest. 
CONFORME,  Conform,  adj.  Conformable. 
Aberd.  Reg.  Fr.  con/brme^  id. 
''  That  the  schlreff—^charge  thame  to  find  souirte 
conforme  to  the  said  acte."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1535,  £d. 
1814^  p.  844. 

The  earth,  conform  to  the  Alcor'n, 
Is  founded  on  a  big  cow's  horn. 

Meston's  Poems,  p.  5S. 
CONGEY,  s.     Leave,  permission  ;  Fr.  cangi. 

**  Sindry  men  of  armis — testifyit,  Ceso  wes  with 
thame  at  the  said  time,  but  ony  congey  or  pasport  to 
d^arte  at  the  day  assignit."  Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  240. 
CONGREGATION,  s.      1.   The  designation 
which  the  Reformers  in  S.  took  to  themselves 
collectively,  during  the  reign  of  Q.  Mary;  when 
more  fully  expressed,  the  Congregaiion  of  Christ^ 
It  seems  to  occur  first  in  the  Comoun  Band  sub- 
scribed by  Argyll,  Glencairne,  &c.  Sd  Dec.  1557. 

"  We  sail  mantein  thame,  nuriscbe  thame,  and  de- 
fend thame,  the  hail]  Congregatioun  of  Christ,  and 
everye  member  thairof,  at  our  haill  poweris,  and 
wairing  of  our  ly  ves. — Unto  the  quhilk  holy  Word, 
and  Congregatioun,  we  do  joyn  us ;  and  also  dois  re- 
nunce  and  foirsaik  the  Congregatioun  of  Sathan, 
with  all  the  superstitiounis,  abhominatiounis,  and 
idolatrie  thairof."     Knox's  Hist.  p.  tOI. 
2.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more  restrict- 
ed sense,  as  denoting  one  part  of  the  body  of 
Protestants,   distinguished  from  another,   ac- 
cording to  local  situation. 

''  At  Perthe  the  last  day  of  Maii,  the  yeir  of  God 
1559,  the  Congregatioun  of  the  West  Country,  with 
the  Congregatioun  of  Fyfe,  Perthe,  Dundie,  Angus, 
Memis  and  Montrois,  being  conveinit  in  the  toun  of 
Perthe, — ar  confedderat — ^to  concurre  and  assist  to- 
gither,  &c.  And  in  cais,  that  ony  trouble  beis  in- 
tendit  against  the  saidis  Congregatiounis,  or  ony  part, 
or  member  thairof,  the  haill  Congregatioun  sail  con- 
curre, assist,  and  convein  togidder,  to  the  defence  of 
the  sam  Congregatioun,  or  persone  trubled.*^  Knox's 
Hist.  p.  188. 

Hence  the  noblemen,  who  supported  the  Protestant 
cause,  were  called  the  Lords  f^the  Congregatioun, 

'^  The  saidis  Lordis  of  the  Congregatioun,  and  all  the 
members  thairof,  sail  remain  obedient  subjectisto  our 
Soverane  Lord  and  Ladyia  authoritie,'^  &c  Articles 
agreed  on  at  Leith,  24th  July  1 559,  ibid.  p«  1 53. 

*'  The  saidis  Lordis  tf  the  Congregatioun  intendis 
schordie  to  convein  all  suche  personis  als  will  assist 
to  thame,"  &c.  Letter  of  the  Queen  Regent^  10th 
Aug.  1559,  ibid.  p.  l60. 

Thb  term  is  evidently  used  as  equivalent  to  tl^t 
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t>t  Church,  in  its  most  enlarged  sense^  as  denoting 
the  body  of  the  faithful.  The  Protestants  in  S.  most 
probably  adopted  it  from  Tyndale's  Translation  of 
the  New  Testament.  For  he  uses  congregation  in  those 
places  in  i^hich  church  occurs  in  our  version :  as  in 
Eph.  V.  2S.  ''  Christe  loued  the  congregtUionand  gave 
hjrm  selfe  for  it"  Ver.  39.  f'  I  speake  betweenc 
Christe  and  the  congregation"  Col.  i.  1 8.  '^  And  he 
is  the  heade  of  the  body^  that  is^  of  the  congregation" 
Rom.  xvi.  16.  where  we  read^  "  The  churches  of 
Christ — y"  Tyndale  renders  it,  "  The  congregatioffoi 
Christe,— salute  you." 

This  term  may  have  been  preferred  to  church,  or  S. 
XrtV^,  not  only  because  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  our 
Reformers  universally  believed,  grossly  misapplied 
the  latter,  by  appropriating  it  to  herself,  but  also  be- 
cause they  viewed  that  of  congregation,  according  to 
the  simple  signification  of  the  Lat.  term  from  which 
it  was  formed,  as  more  literally  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Gr.  word  tiuOino^ ;  both  denoting  a  body  go- 
ihered  together* 
CoNGREGATioxERs,  a  derivative  from  the  pre- 

ceding  term,  apparently  formed  by  Keith,  from 

contempt  of  the  Reformers  in  Scotland. 

"  The  Hill  of  Baith,  about  three  miles  east  of  the 
town  of  Dunfermline,  was  the  place  where  our  Cofi' 
gregationers  iirst  assembled  to  form  themselves  into  a 
society;  and  from  that  remarkable  event  has  by  some 
been  termed  Congregation-hill."  Keitli's  Hist.  p.  S9S,N. 
CONYNG,  s.     Knowledge,  skill]     Add ; 

"  Connyng,  scyence,  QFr.]  science;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii. 
F.  26. 
To  CONGYIE,  r.  a.   To  strike  money,  to  coin. 

^'  He  had  in  pois  [^treasure^  congydl  and  oncongyeit 
of  mony  &  gold,"  &c.  Aberd.  R^.     V.  Cuinyie. 

CONINGHIS,  s.  pi     Rabbits ;  E.  cmies. 

"  Item,  ane  bed  maid  of  ane  uther  pece  of  auld 
tapestrie  of  the  huntar  of  Coninghis, — Item,  ane  ta* 
pestrie  of  the  huntar  of  coninghis,  contening'  sevin 
peces."     Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  142,  145. 

CONJUNCTFEE,^.  A  right  of  property  granted 
in  common  to  husband  and  wife;  a  forensic  term,  S. 

"  That  the  said  schirefF— charge  thame  to  find  the 
said  souirte — vnder  the  pane  of  wanting  of  the  prof- 
fett  of  all  sik  ward  landis,  conjunctfee  or  lifrentis." 
Acts  Ja.  V.  1535,  Ed.  1814,  p.  844. 

"  Where  an  entail  is  made,  or  any  right  conceived, 
in  favour  of  two  strangers,  in  conjunct  fee  and  life- 
rent, and  their  heirs,  the  two  are  equal  iiars  during 
their  joint  lives,  as  if  they  had  contributed  equally 
to  the  purchase ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  first,  the 
survivor  has  the  liferent  of  the  whole ;  and  afler  the 
survivor's  death,  the  fee  divides  equally  between  the 
heirs  of  both."  £rsk.  Inst.  B.  iii.  tit.  8,  sec.  35. 
CONJURED,  adf.  Used  in  the  sense  of  perjured. 

''  For  it  appeired  verrie  unlesum— ^to  reive  the  ho- 
norabillijupyre  from  the  anoyntedof  God,  tbquhome 
the  realme  once  had  given  thair  oath  of  fidelide ;  for, 
in  so  doing,  they  sould  be  compelled,  als  ane  conjured 
people,  to  chuse  ane  other  in  his  place."  Pitscottie's 
Cron.  p.  156. 

Perhaps  it  has  the  same  meaning  in  another  pas- 
sage: "  I, — by  my  cruell  doingis,  compelled  all  Angus 
—to  invaid  thame  that  war  cuming  for  thy  defence, 
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for  the  support  of  the  fals  conjured  tratonris."    Ibid, 
p.  119. 

To  CONNACH,  v.  a.    1.  To  abuse.]     Jdd; 
I  connach'd  a'  1  couldna  tak. 
And  left  him  liaething  worth  a  plack. 

JqpobUe  Belies,  L  117* 
2.  To  trample  on,  Aberd. 
8.  To  lavish  or  waste,  Aberd. 

This  appears  the  proper  sense,  in  the  extract  given 
from  Joum.  Lond. 

Connach  is  thus  defined,—-^'  to  waste  thriftlessly, 
to  spend  without  the  shew  of  expense."  GL  Surv. 
Nairn. 

CoMauACE,  CoNQUESE,  s.    2.  Acquiffltion  by  pur- 
chase.]    Jdd ; 

This  is  also  written  Conqueist. 

"  Gif  ony  man  hes  sum  landis  pertening  to  him 
as  heritage,  and  sum  uther  landis  as  conqueist,"  && 
Balfour.    V.  Leasumlie. 
CONRADIZE,  adj. 

*'  I  shall  neither  eick  nor  pairQpare]]  what  I  think ; 
but  I  think  this  generation  is  as  conradize  as  ever 
set  our  crowns  to  God's  list ;  the  more  wicked,  and 
the  more  adulterous  the  generation  be  that  we  live 
among,  the  greater  testimony  for  Christ  should  we 
give  before  them."     W.  Guthrie's  Serm.  p.  19. 

The  term  seems  to  mean,  perverse  or  contuma- 
cious.  But  I  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to  its  origin ; 
imless  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  a  corr.  from  Lat 
contradic-ere,  or  Fr.  contredise,  a  contradiction. 
CONSCHAIFT,  Conshaft,  *.     Intelligence. 

*'  He  must  also  direct  parties  on  all  quarters  of 
horsemen  to  get  intelligence,  and  conschaijl  of  his 
enemie,  lest  imawares  he  should  be  surprised."  Mon- 
ro's Exped.  P.  L  p.  9. 

— *'  Wee  incamped  over-night,  till  his  Majesties 
troopes,  sen  tout  to  Sultzbach,  were  returned  with 
true  conshajl  or  intelligence."     Ibid.  P.  11.  p.  ISl. 

Belg.  kundschap.  This  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  word 
belonging  to  our  country.  It  has  been  naturalized 
with  our  worthy  coimtryman  during  his  continental 
services.  But  I  explain  it,  and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  icr  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  ac- 
company our  giMtait  Scots  Regiment  in  their  struggles 
for  the  liberty  of  other  nations. 
CONSERUATOUR,  Conservator,  s.     The 

name  mven  to  the  person  appointed  to  watch 

over  the  interests  of  Scottish  merchants  in  the 

Netherlands,  S. 

"  For  the  well  of  merchandis,  &  for  the  gret  ex- 
orbitant expensis  maid  be  thaim  apone  pleis  in  the 
partis  beyond  sey,  that  tharefore  the  conseruatour  of 
this  realme  have  jurisdictioun  to  do  justice  amangis 
the  saide  merchandis  our  souerane  lordis  liegis,  that 
it  to  say  betuix  merchande  &  merchand  in  tha  partis 
beyond  se. — And  gif  thar  be  nocht  to  the  nomer  of 
sax,  that  thar  sit  foure  merchandis  with  him  at  the 
lest,  that  sail  have  sik  like  powar  with  him  to  minis* 
tre  justice."  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1503,  Ed.  1814,  p.  244. 

This  court  is  held  at  Campvere  in  Holland.    The 
Court  of  Session  claims  a  cumulative  jurisdiction  as 
to  causes  cognisable  by  the  Conservator.     V.  Ergk. 
Inst  B.  i.  Tit  4,  sec.  34. 
CONSTANCY,  Constant,  s.    WP  a  constaiic^^ 
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incessantly,  uniDterruptedly»  Abcrd.  For  a  am^ 
atanty  id.  Ang.    WZ  a  carUintuince^  id.  Aberd. 
CONSTANT,  a^\     Evident,  manifest 

— -'^  Ordained  the  general  comixiiflsarie-«-to  corapt 
with  me  for  the  haill  arreares  dew  to  my  said  vmqu- 
hill  father, — ^that  it  might  be  constant  what  arreares 
were  dew  wnpayit"  Acts  Cha,  II.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  366. 
O.Fr.  consider ;  toe  certain  et  Evident,  Hre  as* 
•ur^  d'un  fait ;  de  conHttre,     Roquefort. 
CONSTERIE,  CoNSTEY.  *.  C<Masistory.]  Add; 
*^  They  sakte  ordinarlie  at  St.  Azkdrous,  m  the  Old 
Colledge  church,  (the  place  where  the  etnutree  did 
sit  formerlie)."     Lament's  Diary,  p.  55. 
To  CONSTITUE,  v.  n.   To  constitute ;  const^ 
iuande^  constituting ;  Fr.  conMtu^r^  part  pr. 
con$iituant 

•«-•''  Thair  being  aae  gift  and  disposkioum  of  the 
said  chaplanries— -to  the  provest,  bailhes,  coansaill 
and  comitie  of  Glasgw,  makand  ande  consiUuamde 
thame  patronis  of  the  samyn,"  fte.  Acta  Ja.  VI.  1 694, 
Ed.  18 14,  p.  73. 

CONSTRE,  s.     Aberd.  R^.     V.  Constkrik. 
♦  To  CONSTRUE,  r.  a.     To  apply  the  rules 
of  syntax  to,  S.   Y.  Rudd.  Vind.  Buch.  p.  95. 
CONtEMPCIOUN.l    Add; 
3.  Disobedience  to  legal  authority. 

— **  That  thai  be  chargeit  to  ward  in  the  Blaknes 
within  X  dais  eftir  thai  be  chargeit,  thar  to  remane 
qtihiU  thai  be  puinist  for  thair  contempcioun,  8c  frede  be 
the  Kingis  hienes."  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  1 16. 
CONTEMN ANDLIE,  adv.  Contemptuously, 
in  contempt. 

''  It  is  statute — that  na  persoun  nor  persounis  con* 
lemnandlie  and  wilfullie,  without  dispensatioun  or  re- 
quyring  of  license  of  thair  Ordinar,  thair  Persoun, 
vicar,  or  Curat,  eit  flesche  planelie  or  priuilie  in  the 
saidis  dayis  and  t3naies  forbiddin,  vnder  the  pane  of 
confiscatioun  of  all  thair  gudis  mouabill,  to  be  ap- 
pljit  to  our  Souerane  Ladyis  vse ;  and  gif  the  eit* 
taris  hes  na  gudis,  thair  persounis  to  be  put  in  pre- 
soun,  thair  to  remaue  yeir  and  day>  and  forther  in- 
during  the  Quenis  grace  will,"  &c.  Acts  Mary, 
1555,  Ed.  1814,  p.  493. 
CONTEMPNALY,  adv.     Contemptuously. 

'*  He  had  contempnalif  disobeyit  Sc  defbrsit  the 
balye,"  &c.     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1535,  V.  I6. 
To  CONTENT,  v.  a.  A  verb  in  our  old  acts  al- 
most  invariably  conjoined  with  pay;  To  content 
andpa^y  i.  e.  to  pay  to  the  saUsraction  of  the 
creditor;  to  satisfy  by  full  payment  according  to 
the  just  extent  of  the  claim. 
''  That  Johne  of  Muncreif  of  that  ilk— sail  content 
^  pay  to  Michel  of  Balfoure  for  the  teindis  of  the  half 
of  the  landis  of  Inuernite  &  Balgovny  of  so  mony 
yeris  &  termes  as  the  said  Michel  may  prufe  before 
the  schiref."    Act  Dora.  Cone.  A.  1480,  p.  72. 
Sometimes  the  participle  appears  in  this  form. 
'*  The  said  Robert  sail  content  Sp  pay  the  samyn 
to  the  said  William,— quhile  the  haile  soumez  of  toch- 
ire,  &  the  thrid  of  the  males  forsaid  of  the  terraes  bi- 
gain,  be  fuUely  content,  assithe,  andpait"  Ibid.  p.  95. 
This  has  been  an  old  ecclesiastical  term.     L.B^ 
corUent-are,  satisfacere,  nostris  oantent^r.     Synodus 

Sodorensis:  Si  vir  aut  mulier  obierit,  &  nulla  bona  \is  termed  'the  contract  night.' — From  the  contract 
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ad  oomi0^andam  ecdesiam  pro  wm  sepulttti*  haban, 
&c.  j  Du  Cange.  ConteiUatio  was  used  iMt  a  noun  in 
a  similar  sense. 

To  CONTER,  v.a.    I.  To  thwwt,  S.B. 
S.  To  eoDtracfict,  ibid.     V.  Contbare,  v. 
In  CoVTARSy  prep.  In  opposition  to,  m  spite  of, 
Bitcban. 

—Me  a'  her  houp,  she  a*  my  care. 
In  contars  o'  them  a'. 
^  Tarrof's  Poems,  p.  85. 

CoNTERy  e.  Whatsoever  crosses  one^s  fedings  or 

inclinations,  S.B.     V.  Contrare. 
CONTERMASHOUS,  Contbamashous,  adj. 
Perverse,  Fife ;  evidently  corr.  from  E.  contu- 
macious. 
CONTER-TREE,  #•    A  cross  bar  of  wood;  a 
stick  attached  by  a  piece  of  rope  to  a  door,  and 
resting  on  the  wall  on  each  siae,  thus  keeping 
the  door  shut  from  without,  Aberd.,  Meams. 
The  door  was  slightly  girded  tec^ 
Wi'  an  auld  tow  an'  conter-^ree. 

W.  Btattie's  Tales,  p.  63. 
A  friend  says,  concerning  this  term ;  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  reci^ection,  it  denotes. "  a  large  stick  or 
.rung,  which  is  used  by  some  country  people  to  fas- 
ten ibe  doors  of  their  out-houses.  The  stick  is  put 
across  the  outside  of  the  door,  resting  on  the  lintels 
at  eadb  side,  and  is  fiistened  by  a  piece  of  rope  in  the 
middle  to  the  centre  of  the  door,  thus  preventing  all 
egress." 

The  word  is  evidently  from  £.  counter,  (Fr.  con-, 
tre)  against,  and  tree. 

CONTIGUE,  adf.     Contiguous,  Fr. 

^'  Landis  may  be  pertinentis  and  pendidis  of  uthir 
landis^  albeit  thay  ly  not  contigue  to  the  samin."  A. 
1533.     Balfour's  Pract  p.  175. 

To  CONTINUE,  V.  a.     1,  To  delay.]     Add; 
SL  To  prcnnogue, 

'^  It  is  seae  expedient  that  the  court  of  Parliament, 
Juatice  Are,  Chawmerlane  Are,  or  sic  likecourtis,  that 
has  continuacione,  nedis  nocht  to  be  coniinuit  fra  day 
to  day,  bot  that  thai  be  of  sic  strinth  and  forss,  as  thai 
had  bene  coniinuit  fra  day  to  day,  vnto  the  tyme  that 
thai  be  dissoluit."  Acts  Ja.  III.  1469,  Ed.  1 814,  p. 
97.     Hence, 

CoNTiNUACio27E,  s.     Prorogation.     V.  the  v. 
CONTIRMONT,  adv.      The  contrary   way.] 

GivCy  as  definition.  Against  the  hill,  upwards. 

The  term  is  metaphorically  applied  to  any  thing 
that  is  contrary  to  nature  or  the  course  of  things. 

fioquefort  gives  O.Fr.  countremont  as  signifying. 
En  haut,  en  remontant ;  contra  montem. 

CONTRACT,  e.     Tlie  application  made  to  the 
clerk  of  a  parish  by  an  unmarried  man,  accom- 
panied by  witnesses,  to  have  his  name  and  that 
of  his  sweetheart  enregistered,  in  order  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  banns,  Ang. 
^  When  a  couple  are  to  marry,  the  first  public  pro- 
cedure is  for  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  the 
bride's  father,  and  a  few  friends,  to  wait  upon  the 
session-clerk  for — ^getting  the  banns  published. — 
This  always  takes  place  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and 
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oighi  to  the  afternoon  of  the  Sunday  after  their  mar- 
riage, the  parties  are  termed  brt^e  and  bridegroom, 
ana>  during  this  period,  neither  must  attoid  either 
wedding  or  funeral;  or  the  consequences  will  be,  in 
the  former  case,  that  their  first-born  child  will  'break 
Diana's  pales,'  and  in  the  latter,  never  be  married." 
Edin.  Mag.  Nov.  1814,  p.  41 K 
To  Contract,  v,  a.     To  give  in  the  names  of  a 

.  couple  for  proclamation  of  banns,  ibid. 
To  CONTRAFAIT,  Contrafit,  v.  a.    1.  To 

counterfeit. 

— -*'  Sen  quhilk  tyme  diuerss  the  subiectis  of  this 
reahme  hes  wickitlie  and  comtemnandlie  purchest  the 
siddis  Papis  bullis.  Sec,  or  hes  causitconiro/at/  the  sa- 
min  in  Flanders  or  vtheris  partis  with  antedaittis. 
As  alswa  sum  vtheris  hes  purchest  or  contrqfatit  giftis 
and  prouisiounis  of  benefices,"  &c  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1572,  Ed.  1814,  p.  77- 

From  L.B.  contrafac-erey  id.  contrafact^us. 
2.  Used  apparently  in  the  sense  of  E.  imitate, 

— ''  I  will  plaine  my  industrie,  willing  to  <xmtr€i/U 
the  wisdome  and  prudence  of  the  wise  and  prudent 
medicinar,"  &c.  Reasoning,  Crossraguell  &  J.  Knox, 
F.  26,  b. 
CONTRAMASHOUS,  adj.  Self-willed>  oppoa. 

ed  to  all,  Lanarks.     V.  Contxrmashous. 
To  CONTRARE,  Conter,  v.  a.     To  thwart.] 
Add; 

To  cofdrarye  occurs  in  O.E.  as  signifying  to  con- 
tradict **  I  conirarye  a  man  in  his  sayeng ;"  Palsgr. 
B.  iiL  F.  197,  a.  Our  term  may  be^  as  the  O.E.  evi. 
dently  is,  immediately  from  Fr.  contrar'ier.  I  hesi- 
tate, however,  if  not  directly  formed  from  Lat  con- 
iraire,  a  term  much  used  in  our  old  deeds. 
CoKTRAiB,  prep.     In  opposition  to,  S. 

**  Thair  was  maid  ane  confederade, — ^that  quhat- 
Bumevir  vrong  was  done  to  thame  or  ony  of  diame, 
— -aould  be  ane  lyk  quarrell  to  thame  all  canlrair 
quhatsumevir  man  within  or  without  the  realme." 
Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  9^- 

In  Contrare,  prep.     Against,  in  opposition  to ; 

In  the  contrair,  to  the  contrary  ;  In  our  con^ 

irare,  against  or  in  opposition  to  us. 

"  He  was  schamfullie  hanged,*- notwithstanding 

the  kingis  commandement  in  ike  contrair*'  Pitscot* 

tie's  Cron.  p.  96, 

-— ''  We  declared  our  state  to  the  king  our  hus- 
band, certifying  him  how  miserably  he  would  be 
handled,  in  case  he  permitted  thir  lords  to  prevail 
in  our  cwlrare."  Lett  Q.  Mary,  Keith's  Hist 
p.  SSS. 

Fr.  coniraire,  against ;  au  contraire,  on  the  contrary. 
CoNTRARisiTM,  odf.     Pcrvcrse,  of  a  froward  hu- 
mour, Ang. 
CONTRECOUP,  s.  Opposition,  a  repulse  in  the 
pursuit  of  any  object,  Ayrs.  Fr.  con^r^  against, 
and  coup  a  stroke. 
To  CONTROVENE,  v.  a.  To  be  subjected  to ; 
synon.  with  E.  incur, 

^*  It  wed  fundin  and  declarit,  that  the  saidis  thrie. 
erlis— hadincurritand  controvenit  the  charge  of  treas* 
soun."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  124. 
.  This  very  literal  sense  of  the  term  is  unauthorized 
elsewhere.     It  must  have  been  borrowed  from  Lat 
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coniraven^rt  to  come  against,  like  ineurrere  to  run 
upon. 

CONTUMACED,  par<.|K».  «  Accused  of  contu- 
macy,'" 61. 

"  They  began  first  to  call  the  absents  frae  this  paru 
liament  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  no  bishop  was 
called  nor  contumaced,  except  the  pretended  bishop 
of  Ross."     Spalding,  i.  813. 

But  perhaps  it  signifies,  acted  contumaciously; 
from  Fr.  contumac-er,  '*  to  deal  stubbornly,  be 
perverse,— disobey,  or  rebell  against  his  superi- 
ours ;"  Cotgr.  Or  rather,  was  pronounced  contu- 
macious. 
CONTUMAX,  adj.     Contumacious,  Lat. 

"  He  hes  bene  conlumax,  and  hes  nawayis  obtem- 
pered  the  said  citatioune."  Acts  Cha.  I.  £d.  1814, 
VI.  185. 

CON V ABLE,  a^.  Convenient,  eligible;  Aberd. 
Reg. ;  probably  a  contraction  of  Fr.  convenor ' 
ble^  id. 
CONVeEN,  s.  a  meeting,  a  convention,  Aberd. 
She's  throw  the  snaw  her  leefu'  lane. 

For  Robbie  Riddle, 
To  bid  him  come  to  our  conveen, 

W,  Beattie's  Taks,  p.  5. 

To  CONVEL,  V.  a.     To  confute,  to  set  aside. 

— '^  That  the  Lords  had  mistaken  the  probation, 
in  finding  a  piece  of  burnt  land  to  lie  within  the 
pursuer's  march,  which  is  conveUed  by  ocular  inspec* 
tion."     Harcarse,  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  78. 

•"— '^  If  living  witnesses  were  not  sustained  to  cott'* 
vel  the  presumption  arising  from  such  as  are  dead, 
it  were  easy  to  secure  all  forgeries,  by  putting  in 
dead  witnesses."     Ibid.  p.  95. 

This  term  is  vary  forcible,  being  frcmi  Lat.  obnveUm 
ere,  to  pluck  up  by  the  roots. 

To  CONVENE,  v,  n.     To  agree. 

**  The  halines'of  the  doctrine  conudnig  not  to  the 
conuenticle  of  the  Caluinistes."     Hamilton's  Facile 
Traictise,  p.  141.     Lat.  oonven-ire, 
CONUENIABLE,  adj.     Convenient. 

— "  Thare  was  deput  certane  persouns,  at  tyme  k. 
place  conueniahle,  quhen  vs  suld  like  to  assemble,  to 
ordane  &  commoun  apoun  certane  statutis,  profitable 
for  the  common  gude  of  our  realme,"  &c.  Acts  Ja« 
I.  A.  1482,  £d.  1814,  p.  20. 

Fr.  convenable,  id. 
CONVENIENT,  adj.     Satisfied,  agreeing  to; 

used  as  synon.  with  greaile. 

— "  That  thar  be  ane  iionorable  ambassat  sende 
to  conclude  &  performe  the  samyn  [manage^,  sa  that 
—the  princez  that  suld  be  the  partj  be  greable  & 
convenient."     Acts  Ja.  III.  1485,  Ed.  1814,  p.  170, 

Fr.  convenant,  id.  from  conven^ir. 

CONVETH,     CONKVETHE,      CUNVETII,     CuNE* 

vETHE,  s.  A  duty  formerly  paid  in  S, 
"  Robert,  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  1127, 
granted  a  charter,  relieving  the  monks  of  Durham, 
from  the  duties  of  Can,  and  Coneveth,  payable  from 
the  church  of  Coldlngham,  and  the  other  churches, 
and  chapels,  belonging  to  them,  in  his  episcopate." 
Chart  Coldingham,  p.41 ;  Smith's  Bede,  App.  p.  764, 
Caledonia,  i.  447,  N.  V.  also  Sir  J.  Dalrymple's  Col« 
lect.  p.  258.     Regist.  St  Andr.  MacfarL  MSS.  p.  47, 
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The  deed  referred  to  contains  these  words ;  Con- 
cessiinus  &  confirmavimus  ecclesiara  de  CoUingham 
[nowColdingham^^  liberam&quietarn  in  perpetuum 
— ab  orani  calumpnia,  consuetudine,  &  Carta  \  CunC" 
velhe,  atque  ab  orani  servitio  quod  ad  nos  pertinet  vel 
ad  successores  nostros.  A.  1 127-  V.  Bede,  loc.  citat. 
Mr.  Chalmers  says^  "  Cunveih,  which  is  not  no- 
ticed by  Skene,  was,  like  the  Cain,  a  Gaelic  duty,  that 
was  paid  to  the  superior,  particularly,  to  ecclesiaslic 
superiors.  Cean'mkaiih,  which  is  pronounced  Cean^ 
valh,  signifies,  in  the  Gaelic,  tlie  first,  or  chief  fruit ; 
or,  the  Jir si  fruits,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense.  Cain- 
tnhaiih,  which  is  pronounced  Cenvailh,  would  signify, 
in  the  Gaelic,  the  duty,  or  tribute,  paid  to  the  chief." 
Caled.  ut  sup. 

But  this  etymon  is  liable  to  several  objections. 
1 .  There  is  no  such  compound  word  in  Gael,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  as  cean^mkaith  or  cain-mhailh.  2.  Al- 
though such  a  word  had  existed,  it  could  not  have 
been  easily  accounted  for,  that  cain  should  retain  its 
original  sound,  when  used  singly ;  and  yet  be  uni- 
formly converted  into  cun  or  con,  by  the  same  people, 
in  a  composite  form.  3.  The  signification  offirstJruUs 
seems  too  limited,  according  to  the  usual  application 
of  Convcth.  For,  even  ''  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,"  . 
primitiae  seems  properly  to  have  denoted  the  produce 
of  the  ground;  and  when  it  was  extended  to  live  stock, 
to  have  been  particularly  limited,  as  referring  to  those 
which  were  brought  to  the  altar.     V.  Du  Cange. 

The  learned  Spottiswoode,  who  introduces  this 
term  in  his  MS.  Diet.,  observing  that  "  it  is  supposed 
Gaelic,"  gives  a  far  more  plausible  etymon.  This  is 
can,  cain,  or  cun  a  tribute,  and  bheatha  life,  aliment. 
I  find  no  proof,  however,  that  cun  is  used  as  de- 
noting tribute.  Although  Cana  is  of  Gaelic  origin, 
yet  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  ascribing  a  simi- 
lar origin  to  Cuneveihe*  For  Cain  had  been  long  an 
established  word  of  general  use ;  but  as  Cuneveihe 
seems  confined  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  appears 
only  in  a  charter  granted  by  an  English  bishop  to 
monks  living  on  the  Border,  it  is  by  no  means  pro- 
bable that  a  Gael,  term  would  be  used. 

The  only  conjecture  I  can  form  as  to  its  origin  is ; 
that  it  had  been  primarily  used  by  the  monks,  in  the 
charters  granted  by  them  to  those  to  whom  they  let 
their  lands ;  and  that,  writing  in  Latin,  they  had 
employed  a  Latin  word,  convict-us,  signifying  ordi- 
nary food,  meat  and  drink,  &c.  especially  as  intend- 
ed for  those  who  live  in  society,  from  con  and  vivo, 
which,  by  the  unlearned,  had  been  corr.  into  conveth  ; 
a  slighter  transition  than  that  of  many  other  terms, 
when  adopted  by  the  vulgar. 

It  might  seem  more  nearly  aXMedto convect^um.  But 
the  sense  of  this  is  more  limited;  as  denoting  provi- 
sion, or  ammunition,  laid  up  in  a  town  or  magazine. 
The  very  language,  which  occurs  in  a  charter 
quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  corresponds  to  this  deriva- 
tion. "  The  monks  of  Scone  received  yearly,  from 
each  plough  of  land  belonging  to  the  monastery, 
pro  suo  Conveth,  Qas  if  it  had  been  originally,  pro 
suo  conviciu,  for  their  sustenance  in  their  conven- 
tual state]}  ad  festum  omnium  sanctorum,  unam  vac- 
cam,  duos  porcos,  quatuor  Clanmerios  farinae,  decem 
fhravas  avene,  decem  gallinas,  ducenta  ova,  decem 
raanipulos  candelarum,"  &c.    Ibid. 
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CONVICT,  s.  A  verdict  or  judgment  finding 
a  person  guilty ;  an  old  forensic  term. 
— "  Tuecheing  the  productioun  be  thame— off  the 
pretendit  convict,  decreit,  &  dome  gevin  in  the  Jus- 
tice court  haldin  be  the  said  Justice  generall,  &c.-^ 
And  into  diuerss  poinctis  &  articles  contenit  in  the 
convict  foirsaid,"  &c.  Acts  Mary  1567,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  566.  577' 

Lat.  convict'io. 
Convoy,  s.     S.  A  trick.]     Add^  as  sense 
3.  Prudent  or  artful  management. 

"  Then  the  earle  Douglas,  be  whois  moyane  and 
convoy  all  the  court  was  guydit,  thought  he  had  suf** 
ficient  tyme  and  opportunitie  to  revenge  all  injures 
done  to  his  freindis  a  befoir,"  &c*  Pitscottie's  Cron. 
p.  49. 
CoNvoYANCE,  s.     Art,  finesse. 

"  It  is  strange  to  see  the  convoyance  of  this  odd 
piece,  hatched  and  made  up  narrative,  in  the  King's 
name."     Spalding,  ii.  lOS. 

*  CONVOY,  s,  1.  The  act  of  accompanying  a 
person  part  of  his  way  homeward,  or  00  a  jour« 
ney,  S. 

In  modern  E.  the  term  is  restricted  to  accompani- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  defence.  In  S.  the  more 
general  sense  of  the  Fr.  term  is  retained,  as  simply 
denoting  "  an  accompanying,"  Cotgr. 
%  The  company  at  a  marriage  that  goes  to  meet 
the  bride,  S.B. 

Fr.  convoy,  "  a  following,  waiting,  or  attending  on, 
especially  at  marriage,  and  buriall  matters ;"  Cotgr. 
3.  A  Scots  convoy^  accompanying  one  to  the  door^ 
or  "  o'er  the  dorestane,'^  S.    In  Aberd.  it  is  un- 
derstood as  signifying  more  than  halfway  home. 
4^  A  Kelso  convoy.    V.  Kelso. 
COO'D,  adj.     V.  CuDE,  Cum. 
COODIE,  CuDiE,  s,     1.  A  small  tub.]     Add; 
2.  A  wooden  chamber-pot,  Aberd.,  61.  Shirrefs ; 
pron.  Quiddie. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  word  may  be  allied 
to  Fr.  godet,  "  an  earthen  bole,  a  stone  cup,  or  jug ;" 
Cotgr.    But  it  ceii;ainly  has  more  affinity  to  the  terms 
mentioned  in  the  Dict.,  as  well  as  to  Gael,  cuthan, 
a  vessel  with  two  handles,  for  holding  water. 
COOF,  CntE,  *.   1.  A  simpleton.]   Add; 
2.  A  male  who  interferes  with  what  is  properly 
the  department  of  the  female,  in  domestic  du- 
ties, a  cotquean,  Roxb. 
To  COOK,  V,  71.     2.  To  hide  one's  self.]    Add; 
O.Fr.  couq-uer,  coucher ;  Roquefort     A  literary 
friend,  however,  who  expl.  the  word,  "  to  peep  out 
repeatedly,"  traces  it  to  Germ,  kuch-en,  synon.  with 
guck-en,  spectare,  prospectare. 
To  COOKE,  V.  a.     To  take  a  long  draught  or 
pull  of  any  liquid,  (pron.  long),  Lttr.  For. 
Obviously  tlie  same  with  Isl.  kok-a,  also  quok-a, 
deglutire,  from  kok\  quok,  os,  sive  gula  vel  fauces, 
the  mouth,  throat,  or  jaws.     This  is  from  the  same 
root  with  Cowk,  v.  to  reach  ineffectually,  q.  v. 
CooKE,  s,     A  draught,  properly  applied  to  li- 
quids, Ettr.  For. ;  synon.  Glock. 
"  Charlie  got  up,  and  running  to  one  of  the  loop- 
holes, '  Gude  be  liiankit,  I'll  get  a  coc^e  o'  the  air  o 
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heaven  again j'  said  he, '  for  I  hae  been  breathing  fire 
and  brimstone  this  while  bygane."  Perils  of  Man, 
ii.  101. 

Q.  as  much  as  fills  the  throat. 

COOKIE,*.  Aspecies of  finefloft bread,  &c.]  Add; 

Also  improperly  written  Cuckie,     V.  Wyg,  Wig. 

An  £.  writer  about  1730  mentions  a  circumstance 

concerning  this  kind  of  bread,  which,  I  suppose,  is 

now  quite  antiquated. 

''  In  the  Low-Country  the  cakes  are  called  Cookies; 
and  the  several  species  of  them,  of  which  there  are 
many,  though  not  much  differing  in  quality  one  from 
another,  are  dignified  and  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  the  reigning  toasts,  or  the  good  housewife,  who  was 
the  inventor ;  as  for  example,  Ladif  Cullen's  Cookies," 
Burt's  Letters,  ii.  272. 

'^  Baby,  bring  ben  the  tea- water — Mickle  obliged  to 
ye  for  your  cookies,  Mrs.  Shortcake/'  Antiquary,  i.  323. 
'*  Hae,  bairn — tak  a  cookie — tak  it  up — what  are 
ye  fear'd  for? — ^it'll  no  bite  ye."   Marriage,  ii.  132. 

Add  to  etymon ;  Belg.  koekie,  a  little  cake. 
COOLIN,  s.    A  sport,  transmitted  from  very  re- 
mote antiauity,  which  is  still  retained  in  the  He- 
brides ana  West  Highlands  of  S.  on  the  last 
night  of  the  year. 

«— ''  Moome  and  many  of  her  neighbours  would 
have  been  miserable  if  the  Lady  did  not  eat  of  the 
cheese  of  the  Coolin, — This  year  the  sage  and  erudite 
Buchanan,  tired  of  being  always  wise  and  solemn, 
joined  in  the  Coolin. 

*'  There  is  an  imperfect  account  of  this  singular 
custom  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour.  On  the  last  night  of 
the  year  the  gentlemen  and  men-servants  are  turned 
out  of  the  house,  and  the  females  secure  the  doors. 
One  of  the  men  is  decorated  with  a  dried  cow's  hide, 
and  is  provided  with  cakes  of  barley,  or  oat  breads 
and  with  cheese.  He  is  called  the  Coolin,  and  is  be- 
laboured with  staves,  and  chased  round  the  house  by 
his  roaring  companions.  To  represent  noise  and  tu- 
mult seems  the  principal  object  in  this  stage  of  the 
ceremony.  The  door  is  next  attacked,  and  stout  re« 
siatance  made  from  within,  nor  is  admission  granted 
till  the  assailant  has  shown  that  his  savage  nature  is 
subdued  by  the  influence  of  the  humanizing  muse. 
When  he  has  repeated  a  few  verses,  the  door  flies 
open.  Others  rush  in,  but  are  repelled,  till  all  have 
proved  Qby  their  poetical  talents^  their  fitness  for  ci- 
vilised life* 

"  When  the  whole  company  are  admitted,  a  new 
ceremony  begins.  A  piece  of  dried  sheep-^skin,  with 
the  wool  still  on  it,  is  singed  in  the  ^re,  smelt  to,  and 
leaved  three  times  round  the  head.  It  is  again  and 
again  singed,  and  waved,  till  every  individual  has 
three  times  held  it  to  the  fire,  three  times  smelt  to  it, 
and  nine  times  waved  it  round  his  head. — The  bread 
and  cheese  of  the  Coolin  are  next  divided  and  eaten; 
and  thus  are  the  calamities  of  the  expected  year  pro* 
vided  against"     Clan-Albin,  i.  122,  123. 

Under  Bklly-Blind,  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  Fr. 
designation  of  the  play  called  Blindman^s  Buff^  Colin-* 
maHlard;  and  ventured  a  conjecture  that  Colin  may 
be  merely,  as  Cotgr.  has  said,  a  popular  diminutive 
from  Nicolas,  Since  meeting  with  our  Gael."friend 
CooUn,  however,  I  am  much  disposed  to  think  that 
he  an4  Fr«  CoUin-maillard  are  originally  the  s^me 
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gentleman,  as  their  characters  so  closely  correspond. 
Coolin  and  Colin  may  probably  be  both  lineally  de- 
scended from  the  old  Celtic  stock.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  the  pedigree.  Although  the  Coolin  is  not 
blindfolded,  yet  from  his  being  covered  with  a  cow's 
hide,  and  beat  by  the  rest,  he  has  evidently  the  same 
general  attributes  with  Colin^maillard,  or  rather  with 
the  Blind^bock  of  the  northern  nations.  V.  the  article 
quoted  above,  and  Gysar.  Colin  might  be  traced  to 
Jr.  and  Gael.  coUUeam  to  blindfold,  C.B.  koegdkalh 
blind.  If  the  term  Coolin  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
savage  appearance  of  the  actor,  it  may  be  allied  tu 
C.B.  cucUl,  "  a  stupid  fool,  one  who  is  a  mixture  of  a 
fool  and  a  savage;"  Owen.  If  to  the  omen  connected 
with  this  sport,*— to  C.B.  coelin,  ominous,  portending, 
COOM,  8,    1.  The  dust  of  coals,  S. 

"  Coom — ^is  used  in  Scotland  for  the  useless  dust 
which  falls  from  large  coals."    Johns.  Diet 

2.  Small  coal,  S.;  Culm  £. 

3.  Flakes  of  soot  emanating  from  the  smoke  of 
coals  in  the  act  of  burning,  Roxb. 

If  coom  hang  from  the  bars  of  a  grate  like  shreds 
of  silk,  it  is  viewed  by  the  superstitious  as  foretoken- 
ing the  arrival  of  strangers,  within  twenty-four  honrs, 
provided  the  flakes  fall  down  from  the  wind  produced 
by  clapping  the  hands  together.  If  not,  it  is  said  that 
the  strangers  are  not  going  to  light  down,  i.  e.  to  alight, 
Teviotd. 

4.  Smiddy  Coom,  the  ashes  of  a  blacksmith's  fur- 
nace, Mearns.     Fr.  ecume,  dross. 

CooMY,  adj.    Begrimed  with  the  dust  of  coals,  S. 
"  Sit  downe  Girzy  Hypel.'-*^  A  fool  posture  that 
would  be,  and  no  very  commodious  at  this  time;  for 
ye  see  my  fingers  ai:e  coomi^"    The  Entail,  ii.  22. 

COOM,  s,     1.  The  wooden  frame  used  in  build- 
ing an  arch.]    Add; 

This  word,  as  thus  used,  may  have  been  imported 
from  the  continent,    Hisp.  comba  is  rendered,  cour- 
bure,  cambrure  (Cormon),  i.e.  a  vaulting,  or  building 
archwise. 
2.  The  lid  of  a  coi&n,  from  its  being  arched,  Fife, 

Roxb. 
CooM-€£iL^i>,  o^'.  A  term  applied  to  a  garret- 
room,  of  which  the  ceiling  receives  its  peculiai^ 
form  from  that  of  the  rafters  and  crossbeams, 
within  which  the  lath  and  plaister  extend  sa  aa 
to  form  a  sort  of  arch,  S. 
COOMB,  s.  The  bosom  of  a  hill,  having  a  seuii-i 
circular  form.  South  of  S. 

The  dark  cock  bayed  above  the  coomb. 

Throned  mid  the  wavy  flringe  of  gold,, 
Unwreatl^d  from  dawning's  fairy  loom. 
In  many  a  soft  vermilion  fold. 

Queen's  Wake,  p.  228* 
This  must  be  viewed  as  having  a  common  origin 
with  Coom,  q.^  v^  applied  to  a  semicircular  frame  for 
building  an  arch.  It  is  originally  the  same  with  Cmnb, 
of  which  Dr.  Johnson  merely  says  that,  "  in  Cornish" 
it  *^  signifies  a  valley,  and  had  the  same  meaning  aun 
ciently  in  the  French  tongue."  Phillips  gives  a  more 
accurate  account  of  it;  ''  Cotnb  or  Cainhe  (Sax.)  a 
valley,  or  low  plain  between  two  hills,  or  a  hill  be- 
tween valleys.  The  word  is  still  used  in  Devonshire 
and  CornvaU ;  and  many  places  in  different  parts  oi 
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England  have  taken  name  from  their  Bitnation  in  such 
a  QmU) ;  as  Compton,  CombweW,  Svrancomb,"  &c. 

It  seems  evidently  of  Celtic  origin.  C.B.  cwmm  val- 
lis,  convallis,  Davies;  probably  from  cmn,  a  curve,  a 
round,  Owen.  The  A .  Saxons  probably  adopted  it  from 
the  British.  Somner  expl.  comb,  or  comp,  in  neariy  the 
same  terms  as  those  quoted  from  Phillips.  Hisp.  comba 
not  only  signifies  curvatura ;  but,  in  some  parts  of 
Spain,  a  declivity  terminating  in  a  valley ;  Armor. 
combant  id. ;  L.B.  cuma,  coma,  cumba,  cumbus,  lucus 
deblivis,  propensus,  in  vallem  desinens.  The  radical 
term  denoting  any  thing  curved,  this  notion  may  be 
traced  in  its  various  derivatives ;  as  in  Lat  cymba, 
L.B.  cumba,  a  boat,  a  pinnace,  Gr.  xifcfin,  id.  xtifiU, 
cavus  recessus,  &c.   V.  Du  Cange^  vo.  Cumba. 

Coom  is  used  in  Fife,  to  denote  a  rising  ground 
that  has  a  circular  form. 
COPMANHAWIN,  Copmakhavin,  s.    Copen- 

hagen;  Aberd.  Reg. 

This  is  printed  Capmanhouin  in  what  has  been 
viewed  as  the  feigned  title-page  of  the  first  Ed.  of 
Sir  D.  Lyndsay's  Dialog.  A.  1 552.  Copmankavin  is 
literally  die  haven  of  merchants,  or  **  of  the  merchant." 
Kioebenhavn,  the  modem  Dan.  name,  signifies  **  the 
haven  of  merchandize." 
To  COONJER,  V.  a.     To  give  a  drubbing  to ; 

applied  either  to  man  or  beast ;  as,  '^  to  cooiu 
jer  a  dog  ;**  Clydes.,  Roxb. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  E.  conjure  used  figura- 
tively. 

CooNJERS,  s.  pi,     A  scolding,  ibid. 
To  COOP,  V,  a.    To  hoop,  to  bind  with  hoops. 
There  was  a  cooper,  they  ca'd  him  Cuddie, 
He  was  the  best  cooper  that  ever  I  saw  ; 
He  coopU  a  coggie  for  our  gudwifie. 
And,  heigho !  but  he  coopit  it  braw. 

Jacobiie  Relics,  ii.  54. 

Teut.  kuyp-^n  viere,  ooaasare,  coaxare  dolia. 
COOP,  Coup-cart,  a.  1.  A  cart  made  close  with 

boards,  S.]     Add; 

Coops  an'  carts  were  unco  rare. 
An'  creels  an'  corrocks  boot  to  ^air. 

Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  5.     V.  Coup-cart. 
2.  A  cart,  the  box  of  which  moves  upon  its  shafts 

by  hinges,  b^  which  means  it  may  be  emptied 

of  its  load  without  unyoking  the  horse,  S. 

"  The  body  of  the  cowp^art  is  attached  to  the 
shafts  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  hinges,  which  allow  of 
elevating  it  before,  either  partially  or  entirely^  to 
facilitate  the  discharge  of  its  load  backwards,  either 
by  degrees  into  small  heaps,  or  at  once,  without  the 
trouble  of  unyoking  the  shaft  horse."  Agr.  Surv.  of 
Berw.  p.  1 67. 

At  used  in  the  latter  sense,  tJie  term  is  obviously 
from  the  v.  to  Coup,  to  overturn. 

COOP,  s.   A  small  heap ;  as,  "  A  coop  of  muck,** 
a  heap  of  dung ;  Lanarks. 
Oerm.  kopfsuvamiUa ;  A.S.  cop,  coppe,  apex. 

COOPER  O'  STOBO,  a  phrase  used,  in  the 
South  of  S.,  for  denoting  one  who  excels  an- 
other in  any  particular  line,  or  who  is  Jhiher^ 
better.  It  is  said  to  have  had  a  local  origin, 
from  a  Cooper  who  waa  unrivalled  in  his  pro- 
fession. 
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COOSER,  *.     A  sUllion.     V.  Cusskr. 
COOST,  CuisT,  9.     **  He  has  a  gude  cooel^  he 

is  strong-bodied ;  Liddisdale. 

Isl.  kost-r,  pingvedo. 
♦  COOT,  8.     This  name  is  given  to  the  Guille. 

mot,  Colymbus  Troile,  Meams. 
To  COOTfcHER,  V.  a.    To  parcel  out,  Roxb. 

Shall  we  view  this  q.  cot-share,  to  divide  into  huts 
or  small  apartments  ? 

COOTHIE,  o^'.     Kind,  affectionate,  S. 
And  see  that  ye  be  eoothie  till  her. 
Yet  dinna  wi'  your  kindness  spill  her. 

Duff's  Poems,  jx  100.     V.  Couth. 
COOTIE,  adj.     A  term  applied  to  those  fowls, 

whose  legs  are  clad  with  feathers,  S.]     Add; 
The  cooty  cock  ahint  the  door 

Did  clap  bis  wings  and  craw. 
Ere  Gibbie  from  the  Piper's  wake 
Had  thought  to  gang  awa'. 

Train's  Mountcun  Muse,  p.  49* 
COOTIE,  s.     1.  A  wooden  kitchen  dish,  Ayrs, 

From  Burns's  use  of  this  word,  in  an  JiUrei»,  which 
can  have  no  tendency  but  to  hc^d  up  the  eternal  state 
of  punishment  to  ridicule,  it  appears  to  be  the  local 
pronunciation  of  Coodie,  Cudie,  q.  v.  a  small  tub.  It 
approaches  more  nearly,  indeed,  to  Gael.  cuAag,  id. 
2,  A  bucket  shaped  like  a  barrel,  Lanarks. 
COPAMRY,  8.     A  press  for  holding  cupSy  &c. 

'*  A  lan^sald  bed,  a  copamry,  &  ane  schuriug.** 
Aberd.  Reg.     V.  Aumrie. 
CQPHOUS,  8.     A  place  for  keeping  cups, 

"  Memorandum,  thir  veschell  underwrittin  dely« 
vent  to  the  kingis  graices  officiaris  ;  In  the  oophous, 
in  the  keiping  of  William  Douchale/'  &c.  Inven* 
tories,  A.  1542,  p.  78. 

Isl.  hopp,  Dan.  Belg.  kop,  Hitp.  eopa,  ItaL  coppa, 
Fr.  coupe,  scyphus^  crater. 
COPILL,  s,    A  variety  of  Coble,  cobiU,  a  small 

boat;  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1648. 
COPPER,  8.     A  cup-bearer.]     Jdd; 

"  Thair  he  tuik  vp  nous  with  all  office  men  re* 
quisite  for  his  estate,  and  changed  all  the  old  offioeris, 
both  thesaurar,  comptrollar,  secreitair,  Mr.  maiasar, 
Mr.  hoasehold,  Mr.  stableris,  eopperis,  carveris,  and 
all  the  rest"  PitecoUie's  Cron.  ii.  S12.  In  Ed.  17S6, 
p.  13^,  and  1768,  capper. 

From  Teut.  hop,  a  cup ;  Fr.  coupe,  id. ;  whence 
couppier,  a  cup-bearer. 
COR,  Cuii,  Cab,  an  inseparable  particle,  enter* 

ing  into  the  composition  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Scottish  words,  those  especially  spoken 

in  Menteith.     V.  Cub. 
CORB  ACK,  8.    Expl.  The  "  roof  of  a  house,'' 

Dumfr. 
The  ship  sometimes  jump'd  corbacks  height, 
O'er  whales  asleep  an'  snorin'. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  18. 

C.B.  cor  a  point,  batch  prominent,  towering;  q. 
'^  the  towering  point"  of  a  house.    It  may,  however, 
be  allied  to  S.  banks. 
CORB  AUDIE,  *.  "  There  comes  in  CorbauOey'^ 

That  is  the  obstacle ;  used  in  recard  to  a  plau- 

^ble  hypothesis,  whidi  is  opposed  by  some  great 

difiiculty  that  occurs ;  Upp«  Clydes. 
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C.B.  gorbaid  sfgnifies^  ''totally  ceased,  or  at  rest;" 
torbwy-^aw,  to  domineer,  to  beat  or  keep  down ;  corlh' 
wyad,  a  domineering  or  keeping  down ;  Owen. 
CORBIE,  a.     1.  A  raven.]     Add; 

This,  like  the  PtftU  or  Magpie^  is,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  vulgar  and  superstitious,  a  bird  of  evil  omen: 

Yesterdayj  workin'  my  stockih. 

An'  you  wi'  the  sheep  on  the  hill, 
A  muckle  black  corhy  sat  croakin ; 
I  kent  it  forbodit  some  ilL 

A.  Scolt's  Poems,  p.  192« 

Even  the  crow,  although  a  more  harmless  bird, 
has  not  escaped  this  odium.  I  need  scarcely  refer 
to  the  well  known  verse : 

Saepe  sinistra  cava  prsedixit  ab  ilice  comix. 

f^irg.  Eel,  I. 
Corbie  messencbk,  a  messenger  who  either  re- 
turns not  at  ally  &c.]     Add ; 

"  It. is  far  mair  than  our  lives  are  worth  for  us  to 
stay  here. — Now,  I  wadna  like  that  we  were  trowed 
to  be  corbie  messengers"     Perils  of  Man,  ii«  91. 
CORBIE-STEPS,  *.  pZ.]    Add; 

This  etymon  is  confirmed  by  the  use  oi  corbull 
stones  in  writing  as  synon. 

''  The  stone  wall  at  Lundy,  with  the  carball  stones 
att  the  tope  of  it, — was  buelt  be  Johne  Paterson,  mea* 
son,"  &c     Lament's  Diary,  p.  174. 
CORBULYE,  *.     Fine  dressed  leather]  Add ; 

Fr.  cuir  bouiUi,  corium  decoctum ;  Diet  Trev. 
CORCOLET,  *.  A  purple  dye,  made  from  Li- 

chen  tartareus,  Shetl. 

As  this  is  the  same  lichen  with  that  called  corcur, 
the  name  seems  corr.  from  this. 
CORCUDDOCH,  at^.  Kindly,  good-humoured ; 

as, "  They  VerightcorctfdidocAthegither,^  Aberd. 

V.  CURCUDDOCH. 

CORD  ALE,  s.     A  term  formerly  used  for  the 

tackling  of  a  ship,  Aberd.     Fr.  cordaiUe,  id. 

"  Ane  anker  &  tua  cordaHs"     Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1548,  V.  20. 
CORDELERIS  KNOTTIS,  an  ornament  in 

embroidery  anciently  worn  by  ladies  in  S. 

f  Item  ane  claith  of  estate  of  fresh  claith  of  gold 
and  silvir  partit  equalie,  a  breid  of  claith  of  gold  and 
ane  uther  of  silvir,  and  upoun  the  silver  oordeleris 
knoUis  of  gold."    Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  133. 

Fr.  cordeliere,  *'  knotted  cord-worke  in  embroi- 
dery;" Cotgr. 

Cordeliere,  in  this  form,  properly  denotes  a  nun  of 
the  Franciscan  order*.  Hence  the  term  has  been 
transferred  to  dress. 

On  appelle  aussi  cordeliere,  de  petits  filets  de  sole 
noire,  qui  ont  de  petits  noeuds  fort  propres  k  la  dis- 
tance d'nn  pouce.  FumcuU  bombycini,  Les  Dames 
les  mettent  quelquefois  k  leur  cou  en  guise  d'un  col- 
lier.    Diet.  Trev. 

This  term  has  been  also  transferred  to  heraldry. 
A  thread,  or  twist,  full  of  knots,  which  widows  or 
daughters  put,  in  form  of  a  wreath,  around  their  ar- 
morial bearings,  is  in  Fr.  called  a  cordeliere.  This 
ornament  seems  to  have  originated  with  Anne  of 
Bretagne,  the  wife  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  who 
began  to  reign  A.  1483.  She  instituted  a  sort  of  Or- 
der, in  honour  of  the  cords  with  which  our  Saviour 
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was  bound  in  .his  passion,  and  from  the  devotion  shd 
had  for  St  Francis,  whose  cord  she  herself  wore< 
To  this  order  she  gave  the  name  of  the  Cordeliere; 
and  as  a  badge  of  distinction  made  a  collar  of  various 
knots,  interlaced  with  what  are  called  Lacs  d*  aniour, 
literally  snares  of  love,  with  which  she  honoured  the 
principal  ladies  of  her  court,  to  be  worn  around  their 
arms. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Franciscans  are  called 
Cordeliers,  from  the  knotted  cord  which  they  wear,  in 
imitation  of  the  founder  of  their  order.  V.  Diet  Trev. 

It  appears  that  anciently  mitred  abbots  in  S.  wore 
a  similar  cord  as  an  ornament  Nisbet^  speaking  of 
the  heraldic  exhibition  of  the  crosier  and  mitre,  says  j 
'^  Above  both  is  a  black  hat,  from  which  issueth  a 
knotted  cord,  with  six  tassels  hanging  down  on  each 
side  of  the  shield." 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,"  he  adds,  '^  that  all  the  above 
churchmen,  who  use  and  carry  the  exterior  ornament 
of  a  hat  above  their  arms,  have  also  a  cordeliere  (issu« 
ing  out  of  the  same),  which  is  a  cord  with  two  run-* 
ning  knots  on  each  side,  whereat  hang  down  the 
foresaid  tassels  on  both  sides  of  the  shield,  and  are 
always  advanced  in  number  according  to  the  person's 
degree  in  ecclesiastical  preferments,  from  a  protono- 
tary  to  a  cardinal."  Nisbet's  Heraldfry,  P.  IV.  p. 
59,  60. 
CORDEVAN,  adj.    A  term  applied  to  seal-skin 

used  as  leather,  S. ;  evidently  corr.  from  Cor- 

DOWAN,  q.  V. 

CORDON,  s.     A  string ;  also  a  wreath,  Fr. 

"  Ane  heich  nekit  lang  taillit  gowne  of  thin  ix)car« 
net  taffetie,  with  lang  and  schort  slevis  pasmentit 
ower  the  body,  and  lang  slevis  with  silver  pasmentis 
and  small  cordonis  of  silyjir  and  blew  silk."  Inven- 
tories, A.  1578,  p.  219. 
CORDONIT,  part.  pa.     Perhaps  wreathed. 

**  Item  sevin  quaiffis  of  claith  of  silvir,  cordonit  with 
blak  silk,  and  the  railyettis  of  the  same."  Inven- 
tories, A.  1561,  p.  148. 

Fr.  cordonni,  twined,  plaited;  wreathed;  made  in- 
to a  cord. 

CORE,  s,  A  party,  a  company,  S.O.   Corps,  E. 
Ye  ken  the  kebbuck  1'  the  bole, 
Whar  you  an'  I  had  made  a  hole ; 
An'  had  suppliet  our  thievan  core 
Wi'  twa-three  days  sufficient  store. 

Picken's  Poemt,  1788,  p.  41. 
In  cohe,  in  company,  together,  Aberd. 
The  lave  in  core  poor  Robie  blam'd, 
An's  mither  was  a  witch 

They  swore  that  night 
■  Dukes,  and  geese,  and  hens,  in  core 
Rais'd  their  discordant  voices. 

D.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  81,  84. 
Isl.  kor,  Teut  koor,  chorus. 
CORE,  s.  Heart.    To  break  one^s  core,  to  break 

one^s  heart,  Fife. 
CORF,  s*     1.  A  basket  used  in  carrying  coals, 

&c.]     Add; 
2.  It  must  have  been  anciently  used  in  a  general 
sense. 

*'  Ane  corf  full  of  apillis,  contenand  viij'^  h  tene 
apillis."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1543,  V.  18. 
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8.  Basket-work  in  silver. 

''  Item^  twa  round  ublettis  of  gold  within  ane  oorf 
of  sdver  wyre.     Item,  the  said  oorft  ane  agatt  maid 
lyk  ane  elamschell,  set  in  silver,  and  ane  round  beid 
of  gameit."     Inventories,  A.  1 542,  p.  62,  ^^. 
CORF,*.     A  temporary  building.]     Add; 

Perhaps  it  most  nearly  approaches  to  Isl.  korbae 
tuguriolum;  Verel.  Ind. 
CoBFEHouss,  s.     The  same  with  Corf, 

•'  As  for  his  rentis  in  Murray,  quhilk  for  the  maist 
pairt  consistis  in  the  fischingis  of  Spey,  the  haill 
workis  and  carfekoussis,  and  haill  materiallis  thairof 
wer  barbarouslie  brunte  and  destroyit  be  the  re- 
bellis,'*  &c.  Acts  Cha.  11.  1649/  Ed.  1814,  VI.  396, 
CoRFT,  part,  pa.    Boiled  in  salt,  S.B.]     Add; 

In  this  sense,  I  suppose,  are  we  to  understand  the 
following  words ;    "  Ane  thousand  corf  keyling  in 
peyll."   Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17;  i.  e.  large  cod- 
fishes piled  up.     V.  Keeling. 
To  CORIE,  V.  a.    To  curry  leather.    V.  the  s. 
CoRiEB,  Sn     A  currier. 

"  Supplicacione  presented  be  Edward  Spencer  co- 
rier,  craving  libertie  to  buy  hydis, — and  vent  the 
same  being  coriecf."  ActsCha.I.£d.  1814,  Vol.  V.  276. 

Fr.  corroy-er,  courroy-er,  to  curry  j  whence  cour" 
r<H/eur,  a  carrier. 
CORE,  s.     1.  An  overseer,  a  steward ;  a  cant 

term,  Upp.  Lanarks. 

2.  A  name  given  by  operative  weavers  to  the  agents 
of  manufacturers,  Clydes. 

Most  probably  from  their  being  generally  light,  or 
in  a  commercial  sense,  without  substance,  given  to 
airy  speculations,  and  floating  on  the  surface  of  trade. 

Hence,  To  kick  the  cork,  to  ask  money  from  the 
agent  of  a  manufacturer,  ib. 

3.  The  same  term  is  applied  by  journeymen  tai- 
lors to  their  masters.  Loth. 

CORKY,  adf.    Airy,  brisk,  volatile.]     Add; 
Sic  corkie  gowks  in  rhymin'  strains 
Maun  now-a-days  gae  craze  their  brains, 
Wha  nor  wi'  bavins,  mense,  nor  conscience. 
Maun  deav^  the  warl'  wi'  printin'  nonsense. 

A.  Scoit's  Poems,  1811,  p.  57. 
CoBKY-HEADiT,  o^.  Light-headed,  giddy,  Roxb. 
CoRKY-NODDLE,  s.  A  light-headed  person;  or  one 

whose  wisdom  floats  on  the  surface,  Roxb. 
CORKES,  s.    The  ancient  name  for  the  Lichen 
omphalodes,  now  in  S.  called  Cudbear^  q.  v. 
Its  name  in  £.  is  cork,  Lightfoot,  p.  818 ;  and  it  is 
singular  that  both  this  and  our  old  designation  should 
evidently  indicate  the  same  (origin ;  Gael,  corcar  being 
the  name  of  Lichen  tartareus,  ibid,  p.  812.     Shaw 
gives  corcuir  as  signifying^  "  purple,  a  red  dye." 
CQRKIE,  ^    The  largest  kind  of  pin,  a  bodkin- 
pin,  Fife;  Corking-pin^  E. 

CORKIN-PREEN,  s.     Corkingpiri,  S. 
By  moonlight  led,  upo'  the  green. 

The  chiels  wad  meet  in  daffin. 
And  warsle  for  a  corkin  preen; 
Syne  to  the  yill  a'  quaffin. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p-  l6. 
^'  Up  oomes  a  decent,  little  auld  manny, — ^riding  on 
a  bit  broken- kneed  hirplin  beast  of  a  Heeland  pow- 
pey,-*the  coat-tails  o'  hin^  pinned  up  before  wi'  twa 
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corkin  preens,  to  keep  them  frae  being  filed  with  tlie 
auld  shelty's  white  hairs  coming  aff. — ^And  now  what 
think  ye  o'  our  Bishops,  my  man  ?"  Reg.  Dalton,  i.  1 9S. 
CORKIR,  s.     The  Lechanora  tartarea  of  the 

Highlands  and  Isles. 

''  The  stones  on  which  the  scurf  call'd  Corkir  grows, 
are  to  be  had  in  many  places  on  the  coast,  and  in  tlie 
hills.  This  scurf  dyes  a  pretty  crimson  colour. — 
There  are  many  white  scurfs  on  stones  somewhat  like 
these  on  which  the  Corkir  grows ;  but  the  Corkir  is 
white,  and  thinner  than  any  other  that  resembles  it." 
Martin's  W.  Isl.  p.  135.     V.  Corkbs. 

CORMOLADE.  s. 

"  Ane  other  summondis  wes  lybellit  aganis  the  said 
Mr.  David  QBlack^  quhairby  he  wes  summondit  to 
compeir  to  ansuer  opone  sic  speiches  as  he  had  given 
out  of  pulpit  within  thrie  dayis  befoir.  To  wit- 
That  all  kingis  was  deuilis  and  come  of  deuilis,  that 
the  deuill  wes  the  head  of  the  court,  and  in  the  court 
—That  he— callit  the  lordis  of  Sessioun  miscreantis, 
bryberis  and  koUyglasses  [Galloglasses^^  and  the  no- 
billitie  cormoladis.  He  callit  the  queene  of  Ingland 
atheist,"  &c.  Belhaven  MS.  MoysesMem.  Ja.  VI.  fol.72. 

In  the  printed  copy  the  nobility  are  called  cormo^ 
rants.  The  editor,  as  in  many  instances  about  that 
time,  has  given  the  word  according  to  the  conjecture 
formed  by  himself  as  to  the  signification.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  originally  spoken,  or  at  least  written  in 
the  libel,  as  a  Fr.  phrase,  coeur  malade;  literally  a  dis- 
eased heart,  but  probably  meant  as  equivalent  to  rot^ 
ten-hearted,  corrupt,  worthless. 
To  CoitMuiODUM,  V,  n.  To  confess  a  fault;  to  own 

one^s  self  vanquished,  to  sue  for  peace,  Ayrs. 
CORN,  s.    The  name  commonly  ^ven  to  oats,. 

before  they  are  ground,  S. 
"  1  haddish  to  the  under  miller,  for  each  boll  of  sheel- 
ing,  of  the  increase  of  all  corn,  bear,  and  other  grain."^ 
Abstract  Proof,  Mill  of  Inveiamsay,  A.  1814,  p.  2. 
^^  Com^  generally  confined  to  oats.^     Beattie^s 

Scottiasms. 

The  crap  is  in,  baiih  com  and  bear. 

/.  GerrowTs  Works,  p.  80. 

The  word  in  £.  and  other  northern  languages  pro- 
perly signifies  grain  in  general.  In  the  ancient  dia-^ 
lects  the  particular  designation  of  grain  was  generally 
added ;  as  Moes.G.  kaurno  quhaiteis,  granum  tritici. 
Ihre  observes,  how^ever,  that  the  term  is  especially 
used  to  denote  that  species  of  grain  which  is  most 
commonly  used  in  any  particular  region..  Schilter 
says  that,  in  Jus  Augustan,  chem  is  put  for  wheats 
Among  the  Icelanders  and  Swedish  Goths,  the  term 
more  generally  denotes  barley.  None  of  our  south- 
em  neighbours  can  be  at  a  loss  then,  to  discover  the 
reason  why  the  designation  of  corn  is,  by  w^ay  of  dis- 
tinction, given  to  oats  in  Scotland. 
To  Corn,  v,  a.     1.  To  give  a  horse  the  usual 

quantity  of  oats  allotted  to  him,  S. ;  iojeed,  £. 
When  thou  was  corn't  an'  I  was  meljioWji 
We  took  tlie  road  oy  like  a  swallo^.. 

Bums,  iiL  142. 

'^  He  roared  to  Mattie— to  see  that  his  beast  was 
corned,  and  a'  his  ridinggear  in  order."  Rob  Koj,  ii.  302, 

"  If  ye  corn  an  auld  glide-aver  weel,  she'll  soon 
turn  about  her  heels,  and  fling  i'  your  face."  Hogg's 
Brownie,  &c.  iL  202.. 
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S.  Applied  metaphorically  to  a  man  who  has  got 

such  a  modicum  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  to  be ' 

exhilarated ;  as,  *^  Thae  lads  are  weel  corned^  S. 
CORN-C  ART,  *.  An  open  spoked  cart,  E.  Loth. 

''  Hay  and  the  different  kindd  of  grain  are  carried 
[^home]]  on  the  open  spoked  cart,  known  by  the  name 
of  cant^art"     Agr.  Surv.  £.  Loth.  p.  .74. 
CORN-H  ARP,  s.    An  instrument  made  of  wire 

for  freeing  grtdn  from  the  seeds  of  weeds,  Niums. 

Morays. 

*'  From  the  specific  gravity  of  many  of  the  seeds 
of  weeds,  it  is  not  practicable  to  separate  them  from 
the  com,  but  by  the  operation  of  sifting.  This  la* 
hour  is  greatly  lessened  by  an  implement  named  the 
corn-harp.  It  has  obtained  that  appellation  from 
being  principally,  made  of  wire  stretching  over  a 
timber  frame,  like  the  musical  instrument  known 
under  that  name. 

"  The  wire,  or  sif\ing  part  of  the  con^karp,  is  a 
parallelogram,  set  up  so  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane, 
nearly  4  feet  in  height,  and  almost  2  in  breadth,  hav- 
ing two  sides  of  board  to  prevent  the  com  from  ruii* 
ning  off  at  the  edges,  by  the  continuation  of  the  frame 
and  sides ;  a  happer  is  formed  at  the  top  of  the  wire 
parallelogram,  the  bottom  of  which  almost  necessa* 
rily  terminating  in  an  angle,  discharges  the  grain 
through  a  slit  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  wire  frame, 
and  which  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  a  board  slid- 
ing in  a  groove,  may  be  opened  wider,  or  shut  nar- 
rower, as  occasion  requires.  The  wire  is  not  stretched 
in  one  uniform  plane,  but  inserted  into  cross  bars 
about  8  inches  asunder,  placed  in  the  under  edges  pr 
back  of  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  6  steps,  each  about 
an  inch  in  height,  making  as  many  falls  as  the  grain 
runs  down  along  the  wire,  the  strings  of  which  are 
stretched  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  allow  the  little 
globular  seeds  to  fall  through."  Agr.  Surv.  Naims. 
and  Morays.  p.  126. 
CORNY,  a^.    Fruitful  or  plentiful  in  mxn ;  as, 

'*  The  last  was  a  corny  year,''  Aberd. 

CORNIE  W ARK,  food,  properly  that  made  of 

fraiil.  ^^Nae  kin  kind  o'coTTii^n^arXr  has  crossed 
is  craig  for  twa  days  (^  he  has  taken  no  food  for 

two  days,  Teviotd. 

Teut.  koreH'Werck,  bread,  panifidum  ex  frumento; 
Kilian. 
CORNYT,  CoRViT,  part.  pa.    Provided  with 

grain. 

'^  The  thre  estatis  thinkis  at  the  bordouraris  my- 
stei^s  nocht  sa  mekill  supple  as  thai  dyde,-— and  at 
thai  may  this  yere,  God  be  lowy  t,  defende  thameself 
bettir  than  femyer  for  diuers  caussis ;  first,  thai  ar 
bettir  cornet  than  thai  war  fernyere,  and  thair  inne- 
mys  war  comyt."  Acts  Ja.  II.  A.  1456,  £d.  1814, 
p.  45,  c.  2.     Comity  Ed.  1566. 

.  Now  we  only  speak  of  a  horse  being  corned,  S. 
i.  e.  having  received  a  feed  of  oats. 

CORN-CRAIK,  *.     The  Crake,  &c.]     Add ; 

ft.  A  hand-rattle,  used  to  frighten  birds  from  sown 
seed  or  growing  corn ;  denominated,  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  its  harsh  sound  as  resembling  the 
cry  of  the  rail. 

COkNEILL,  Cormelikg,  Cornellikg,  s.  Ap- 
parently the  stone  called  Cornelian. 
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'^  Item,  ane  ring  of  gold  with  ane  quhissill.  Item, 
ane  ring  with  ane  comeilL  Inventories,  A.  1 542,  p.  6?. 

-»^'  A  string  of  comelUngis  sett  in  gold  ennamelit 
with  quheit  and  tua  peril  betuix  every  comeling,  con- 
tening  xxxviii  corneUingis,  and  xxvii  couple  of  peril." 
Ibid.  A.  1578,  p.  263. 
CORNE-PIPE,  «.]    Add; 

Beauford,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Musical  Instruments 
of  the  ancient  Irish,  menti<His  the  Com-bean  as  one 
of  them.  It  seems  to  be  this  which,  in  his  explana- 
tion, he  simply  denominates  Beann,  If  so,  it  must  be 
viewed  as  the  same  with  the  Stock-and-hom;  and  Com^' 
pipe  is  only  another  m&ne  for  it,  signified  a  horn  with 
a  pipe :  For  Ir.  and  Gael,  com  is  a  horn.  Bean,  in- 
deed, has  the  same  meaning ;  so  that  Com-heann  ap- 
pears to  be  a  tautological  designation.  See  the  ex- 
tract on  this  subject,  under  Siock  and  Horn. 

It,  however,  causes  some  perplexity,  when  the  in*- 
genious  writer  subjoins ; 

"  The  Com  was  a  metal  horn,  in  general  resem*- 
bling  the  natural  horns  of  animals,  especiallv  thpse 
of  the  ram  and  wild  ox,  with  moutli-pieces  either  at 
the  end.  or  side." 

*  CORNER,  8.     To  put  one  to  a  corner^  to  as- 
sume precedency  or  authority  in  a  house. 

'^  Compeared  Elizabeth  Home,  his  father's  relict, 
and  alleged,  That  he  could  not  be  holden  to  renounce, 
seeing  she  offered  her  to  prove,  that,  after  his  fa- 
ther's decease,  he  entered  in  his  dwelling  house,  and 
not  only  put  her  to  a  comer,  but  also  staid  there  three 
or  four  months,  using  the  best  of  his  father's  move- 
ables," &c.  Foord,  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  464. 
CORNETT,  a.     The  ensign  of  a  company  of 

cavalry ;  Fr.  comette^  id. 

— ^^  Declaris  that  the  said  Schir  James  Scr3rmge- 
our  of  Dudop  knycht — hes  the  onlie  and  indoubtit 
beretable  richt— of  the  beiring  of  all  his  hienes  ban- 
neris,  standards,  comettis,  pinsaillis,  h^ndschenyeis, 
vtheris  signis  and  takinnis  of  battell  and  weir,  of 
quhatsumeuir  coUour^  schaip,  or  fassoun,  baith  on 
h6rss  and  fute,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  l600,  £d  1814, 
p.  244. 

La  comette  est  un  6tendart  quarr6,  qui  se  port  au 
bout  d'une  lance  par  le  troisi^me  ofiicier  de  la  com- 
pagnie.  Diet  Trev.  Hence  the  name  of  comet  has 
been  applied  to  the  officer  who  carries  this  standard. 
The  origin  is  probably  Fr.  come  a  comer ;  an  ensign 
of  this  kind  having  four  comers. 
CORNETTIS,  s.pl 

"  In  the  first  sevin  huidis  of  claith  of  silvir  em- 
broderit  with  gold  and  tannic  silk.  Sevin  comettis 
of  the  same."     Inventories,  A.  1578>  p-  231. 

''  Ane  quaifT  of  camorage  with  tua  comettis  sewit 
with  cuttit  out  werk  of  gold  and  silvin"  Ibid.  p.  232. 
Fr.  comette,  the  two  ends  of  a  coif,  which  resemble 
horns.    V.  Diet.  Trev. 

Comette  is  also  rendered,  Linea  mulierit  nutella  ; 
and  seems  occasionally  as  here  to  denote  a  head-dress 
distinct  from  the  coif. 

CORN lESKRAUGH,  s.    The  rail,  a  bird,  Mo- 
ray ;  S.  Comcraik;  skraugh  being  synon.  with 

craik^  as  denoting  a  cry. 
CORNOY,  *.  Sorrow  or  trouble,  Berwicks.;  sup. 

posed  to  be  from  Fr.  coeur  noye^  a  troubled  or 

overwhelmed  heart. 
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CORPERALE,  Corpoball,  s.    The  linen  in 

which  tlie  host  was  kept. 

*'  In  ane  uther  gardeviant^  in  the  fyrst  a  lamp  of 
silver,  a  corperale  with  a  cais.  Item,  three  quhippis 
and  twa  bukis."     Inventories,  A.  1488  p.  11. 

The  contents  of  this  cabinet  had  been  all  subser- 
vient to  the  devotions  of  the  royal  family.  As  the 
host  had  been  preserved  in  the  ci>rperale,the  twa  hnkis 
had  been  breviaries ;  and  the  quhippis,  or  scourges, 
meant  for  penance. 

'^7tem~-twa  abbis,  twa  ameittis  of  Bartane  clajth, 
domik  to  be  touellis  unschappin,  ane  belt,  twa  cor^' 
porallis"     Inventories,  A.  1 542,  p.  58. 

Fr.  corporail,  "  the  corporall ;  the  fine  linnen 
wherein  the  sacrament  is  put;"  Cotgr.  L.B.  coT'- 
porale,  palla,  qua  sacrificium  contegitur  in  altari ; 
Du  Cange.  It  has  obviously  been  denominated  from 
the  absurd  idea  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  of 
our  Lord  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper. 
CORPSE-SHEET,*.  A  shroud,  a  winding-sheet. 

"  Her  throat's  sair  misguggled  and  mashackered 
though  ;  she  wears  her  corpsC'Sheet  drawn  weel  up 
to  hide  i^"    Heart  of  M.  Loth.  ii.  116. 
CORRENOY,  s.     A  disturbance  in  the  bowels, 

a  rumbling  noise  in  the  belly,  Fife. 

Perhaps  from  the  Fr. ;  q.  coeur  ennuy/,  internally 
disquieted  ;  as  we  speak  of  a  keart-coMc, 
CORRIE,  s,  A  hollow  between  hills,  &c.]  Jdd; 

"  Corn/  signifies  the  hollow  bosom  of  a  mountain, 
in  which,  on  account  of  the  snow  lying  long  there, 
the  vegetation  is  often  more  luxuriant  than  in  the 
lower  grounds."     Grant's  Superstitions,  ii.  253. 

*'  The  graves  of  the  slain  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
that  little  corri,  or  bottom,  on  the  side  of  the  bum— 
if  your  eyes  are  good,  you  may  see  the  green  specks 
among  the  heather."     Waverley,  i.  241. 
To  CORRIE  ON,  to  hold  intimate  correspon- 

dence  in  a  low  sort  of  way,  to  the  exclusion  of 

others ;  to  gossip  together ;  generally  applied  to 

two  persons,  who  become  necessary  to  each  other, 

and  feel  no  want  of  enlarged  society;  Lanarks. 

It  is  not  very  remote  in  sense  from  Teut.  kuyer-en, 
nugari,  confabulari ;  Kilian.     It  may,  however,  be 
allied  to  Su.G.  hur-a,  clanculum  delitescere. 
CORRIENEUCHIN, j[?ar<.  or.  Conversing  f^-/^- 

a-tete.     Two  old  wives,  talking  very  familiarly 

by  themselves,  are  said  to  be  corrieneuchinj  Fife. 

It  is  also  used  as  a  s.     Persons  are  said  to  hold  a 
corrieneuchin.     Perhaps  q.  to  corrie  in  the  neuk  or 
comer.     V.  preceding  word. 
CORS,  CoBSE,  Couss,  *.]     Insert^  as  sense 

1.  The  cross  or  rood,  S. 

Scho  hat  Elane,  that  syne  fand 

The  Cori  in- to  the  haly  land.  Wyntown,  V.  1 0.  786. 

2.  A  crucifix. 

**  Item  a  bane  jTione]  co£fre,  &  in  it  a  great  cors  of 
gold  with  four  precious  stanis  and  a  chenye  of  gold." 
Inventories,  p.  12. 

S.  The  market-place,  &c.  as  in  Dict.]     Jdd; 
The  cadies  rang'd  about  the  Corse, 

For  messages  ay  ready. 
To  tak  your  card,  or  liaud  your  horse, 
You'll  find  them  true  and  steady. — 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  90. 
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4.  .The  name  sometimes  given  to  a  piece  of  silver- 
money,  from  its  bearing  the  figure  of  a  cross. 

5.  The  designation  of  the  signal  formerly  sent 
round  for  convening  the  inhabitants  of  Orkney. 
"  It  is  statute  and  ordained,— that  ilk  house  and 

family  shall  carefully  and  diligently  direct  the  corss, 
according  to  the  order  and  customis,  to  his  next  neigh- 
bours, with  ane  sufficient  bearer,  for  admonishing  the 
people  either  to  conveen  to  church  for  preaching  or 
prayers,  or  for  his  Majesty's  service,  and  such  oUier 
necessary  causes,  as  shall  be  thought  expedient  by 
the  ministers,  sherrifs,  institutioner6,or  their  bailUes, 
and  shall  not  stay  or  lay  down  the  same,  but  direct 
it  with  all  diligence,  upon  the  receipt  thereof,  under 
the  pain  of  7  pounds  Scots  ioties  <juaties"  Acts  of 
Bailiary,  A.  1015,  Barry's  Orkney,  App.  p.  458. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  the  budkafle  of  the 
Sueo-Goths,  thus  defined  by  Ihre;  Baculus  nuntiato- 
rius  quo  ad  conventus  publioos  oonvocabantur  cives 
veteris  Suioniae.  it  is  formed  from  bud,  body  nun- 
tius,  a  messenger,  and  kafie  [whence  S.  osveQ  ba- 
cillus, a  rodi  This  mode  was  used  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  inform  men  who  w^ e  ign<Nrant  of  letters, 
by  means  of  signs.  This  rod  was  three  palms  in 
length,  burnt  at  the  one  end,  having  a  rape  drawn 
through  or  bound  to  the  other.  The  burned  part 
denoted  that,  in  case  of  disobedience,  their  propaty 
would  be  given  up  to  the  flames ;  the  rope,  that  the 
offenders  should  themselves  be  hanged.  This  was 
sent  through  a  district  or  country  by  an  able  foot^ 
man,  who  was  bound  to  run  witii  it  so  far,  till  re- 
lieved by  another,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  inhabitants 
were  warned  to  assemble  at  a  certain  place. 

This  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Kroisiara  of  the 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  although  with  this 
difference,  that,  while  the  Celts  burned  the  one  ex- 
tremity of  their  rod  or  stake,  the  other  was  dipped 
in  blood.     V.  Croishtaricu. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  custom  of 
Orkney  bore  more  analogy  .to  the  Budkafle  than  to 
the  CruistarsL  Why,  then,  is  it  here  called  the  Corss, 
i.  e.  the  cross?  At  first  view  I  was  inclined  to  suppose 
that  those  who  framed  these  Acts,  Henry  Stewart, 
and  William  Livingston,  being  emigrants  from  Scot- 
land, had"  used  the  term  expressive  of  the  custom  o^ 
their  own  country.  But  I  find  that  the  Goths  oc- 
casionally gave  to  their  nuntiatory  rod  the  form  of 
a  cross.  Haldorson,  in  explaining  the  Isl.  term  bod, 
gives  as  one  sense  of  it,  Signum,  quo  convocori  con- 
tribules  solent ;  observing  that  this  ''  was  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  an  axe,  when  it  regarded  the  King's  bu- 
siness ;  of  an  arrow,  when  some  sudden  emergency, 
as  that  of  slaughter,  or  hostile  invasion,  called  for 
a  convention  ;  and  that  it  bore  the  form  of  a  cross, 
when  matters  of  economy  and  religious  bodies  were 
the  subject  of  consultation. 

In  Su.G.  this  signal  was  also  denominated  haeroer, 
from  Aaerexercitus,  and  oer,  anr,  sagitta,  Isl.  ker^aur, 
thessera  ad  bellum  evocans;  Verel. ;  q.  *'  the  arrow  ot 
war."  It  was  also  called  in  Isl.  ledungabod,  from  le^ 
dung  or  leidung,  expeditio  militaris,  properly,  the  lead" 
ing  out  of  a  fleet,  and  bod  nuntius. 

It  might  be  supposed,  at  first  view,  that  this  rod 
had. not  received  the  name  of  corss  till  the  northern 
nations  were  christianized.     But  of  tl.is  we  have  no 
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certain  evidence ;  though  it  is  a  presiunptive  circum- 
stance^  that  this  name  was  used  for  the  hudkafle,  when 
the  convention  was-  held  with  a  view  to  reltgion.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  occurs 
on  gentile  monuments.  This  was  the  form  of  the 
hammer  or  maul  which  was  the  symbol  of  Thor. 
V.  Keysler.  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  138.  Ihre  even  con- 
tends that  the  Lat.  term  crux  was  of  Scythian  origin. 
For  he  views  it  as  formed  from  Goth,  krok,  which 
primarily  denoted  two  pieces  of  wood  joined  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  form  of  the  Gr.  letter  T,  used  by  the 
Goths  for  binding  the  hands  and  feet  of  captives  to- 
gether ;  as  he  deduces  Lat.  gabal^us,  another  term 
denoting  a  gibbet,  from  Su.G.  gqffel,  gqffvel,  furca. 
V.  Fyre  Croce. 

To  CoBss,  C0BSE9  V.  a.     1.  To  cross,  to  lay  one 

body  athwart  another. 

'*  Thatthe  bottom  thairof  be  corssit  with  ime  nail- 
lit  to  the  same,  and  to  the  r3mg  of  the  firlot^"  &c. 
Acta  Ja.  VU  1587,  Ed*  1814,  p.  522. 

Sw.  korsad,  crossed;  Seren. 

2.  To  cross,  to  go  across,  Buchan. 

What  ails  thee,  Robert  ?  hath  auld  Sautie's  wierd 
Fortauld  that  ye  maun  carte  some  luckless  fierd  ? 

Tarrat's  Poems,  p.  3. 

3.  To  thwart,  Gl.  ibid. 

CORSG ARD,  s.    Used  metaphorically  to  denote 

a  place  of  residence. 

"  My  old  age  doth  no  lesse  crave— at  the  least  an 
honest  retreat  from  warfare,  within  my  own  garison 
and  corsgardy  with  hope  of  burial  with  my  ancestors." 
Letter  A.  Melville,  Life,  ii.  530. 

Fr.  corps  de  garde,  *'  a  court  of  gard,  in  a  campe, 
or  fort ;"  Cotgr. 

CORSPRESAND,^.The  same  wHtiCorpspresent- 
"  In  the  actioun — ^movit  be  Schir  And""  Pringil 
chaplain  &  Johne  Spottiswod  for  the  wrangwiss  spo- 
liadoune  &  withhaldin  of  four  sek  of  woll,  iii*  &  xx 
lamys  [lambs],  Ix  stanys  of  cheiss,  &  v  corspresat^ 
dis  of  die  teyndis  of  the  kirk  of  Stow  of  Weddale 
pertenyng  to  thaim  be  reson  of  tak,"  &c.  Act.  Au- 
dit. A.  1471>  p.  2S. 

As  this  is  reckoned  among  the  teyndis,  it  verifies 
ths' Remark  made  by  Jacob,  that  oblations,  &c.  are 
in  the  nature  of  tithes,  and  may  be  sued  for  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.     Vo.  Oblations, 

CORTER,  *.     2.  A  cake,  Aberd.]     Add; 
Crown  of  the  Cohter.    1 .  The  rectangular  cor- 
ner of  the  quarter  of  an  oaten  cake,  ibid. 
S.  Metaph.  the  principal  or  best  part  of  any  thing, 

ibid. 
CORTES,  CoRTis,  s.  pi    The  designation  given 
to  a  species  of  French  coin,  sometimes  brought 
into  Scotland,  in  former  ages. 
.    '^  It  is  statut  and  ordanit,  that  thair  be  na  deneris 
of  Franss,  mailyis,  cortis,  mitis,  nor  nain  vthir  conter* 
fetis  of  blac  mone,  tane  in  payment  in  this  realme." 
Acts  Ja.  in.  1469,  Ed.  1814,  p.  97.    Cortes,  Skene. 
I  can  form  no  other  conjecture  concerning  this  term, 
than  that  it  is  written  according  to  the  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation, as  corrupted  from  Fr.  quart,  or  more  fully 
quart  denier,  the  fourth  part  of  a  penny.    It  seems  to 
have  been  the  half  of  themaili/ie  or  Fr.  halfpenny,  as 
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defined  by  Cotgr.,  and  thus  corresponded  to  the  mo- 
dem denomination  of  Farthing, 

L.B.  quartus,  quadrans,  nisi  me  fallo,  seu  moneta 
minutior;  Du  Cange.  QtMir/,  monnoie  valant  qnatre 
deniers;  Uoquefort.  Lacombe  defines  it  precisely  in 
the  same  terms,  adding  the  year  II90 ;  Suppl. 

The  term  was  also  used  to  denote  the  fourth  of  a 
crown;  but  with  a  particular  specification.  II  n'apas 
un  quart  d  ecu,  Signifie,  il  est  bien  pauvre ;  Leroux 
Diet.  Comique. 

In  the  same  manner  quarter  is,  in  the  north  of  S., 
still  corruptly  pronounced  carter, 

CORT  STOP,  a  vessel  for  holding  a  qaaH.  "  An© 
eort  stop^  &  ane  poynt  stoip,^  i.  e.  a  Scotch  pint; 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1568,  V.  «5. 
COSCH,  CosHE,  *.     A  coach.]     Add; 
Vnto  this  bischop  there  was  brought 
Ane  new-maid  coische  for  to  decore  him. 
Legend  Bp,  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6th  Cent  p.  330. 

COSH,  adf.     1.  Neat,  snug.]     Insert^  as  sense 
2.  Comfortable,  as  including  the  idea  of  defence 

from  cold,  Ayrs. 

I've  guid  gramashens  worn  myseP ; — 
They  kept  me  cosh  baith  cauf  an'  coots; 
But  Jock,  forsooth^  maun  hae  his  boots. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  124. 

Add  to  etymon ; 

To  this  perhaps  we  may  trace  an  O.E.  term,  used 
by  Palsgrave.  "  Cosshe,  a  sorie  house,  FFr."]  cauerne," 
B.  iii.  f.  26,  b. 

It  would  seem  that  the  term  cosh  is  provincially 
used  also  as  a  j.  *  '^  Coish,  a  confined,  comfortable,  or 
warm  situation."     Gl.  Surv.  Nairn. 
COSH,  adf.  Denoting  such  a  position  that  a  hol- 
low is  left  below  an  object,  Galloway.  V,  Tosch, 

ToscHE,  adf. 
COSIE,  adf.     Warm,  &c.]    Add; 
To  LOOK  coziE,  to  have  the  appearance  of  being 

comfortable;  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  good-hu^ 

mour,  Fife,  Dumfr. 

A  late  writer  applies  this  phrase  to  his  Muse. 
As  on  I  wrote,  she  looked  sae  cozy. 
It  gar'd  me  fyke. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  1 79. 

Gael,  coisagach,  snug.     V.  Colsie. 
COSIE,  s,     A  straw-basket.     V.  Cassie. 
COSINGNACE,  s.l.A  relation  by  blood,  &c.] 

Add; 

It  is  also  written  consignance, 

— "  Yit,  because  he  was  servand  and  consignance 
to  his  lordshyp,  he  wald  do  as  vtheirs  wald,  and  put 
hand  to  it.".     Anderson's  Coll.  ii.  184. 
To  COSS,  V,  a.    To  exchange,]  Add;  Loth.  Ber* 

wicks.  ' 

COSSNENT,  *.]    Add; 

"  Cosefient,  wages  without  food,"    Gl,  Surv,  Ayrs, 
p.  691, 

Sometimes  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  an  adj. 

'•  I  dinna — wish  you  to  work  cosnent  wark,  that  is, 
without  meat  or  wage."  Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii.  I69. 

This,  however,  I  apprehend,  is  properly  the  sense 
of  the  following  mode  of  expression. 

To  Work  Black  Cossnent,  I  am  informed^  signifies 


COT 

in  Ayrg.  to  work  without  either  meat  or  wapres.  The 
phrase  is  often  used  with  respect  to  a  cottager  who 
gives  part  of  his  labour  for  a  house. 

This  term  seems  nearly  to  resemble  Isl.  kosinaiUr, 
qitosinalUr,  sumptus,  G.Andr.;q.  the  expence  at  which 
one  gives  his  labour.  I  strongly  suspect,  however, 
that  it  has  the  same  origin  with  Germ.  Cossaeten,  the 
term  by  which  those,  in  legal  language  designed  vil- 
lani,  are  denominated,  who  live  in  cottoges,  being  at- 
tached to  the  glebe,  and  performing  the  labour  requi- 
site. Homines  glebae  ascripti,  qui  intra  casara  servi- 
unt,  et  in  praediis  rurales  operas  praestant ;  Wachter. 
In  L.B.  they  are  called  cotseti,  an  A.S.  word  Latin- 
ized; cot-saeta,  which  denotes  the  inhabitant  of  a  cot- 
tage, being  formed  from  cote  a  cottage,  and  saela, 
which  in  composition  signifies  an  inhabitant,  or  one 
who  sils^  i.  e.  is  resident  in  a  place,  from  siti-en  sedere. 
COST,  s.  1.  Duty  payable  in  kind,as  distinguished 

from  that  paid  in  money.    It  frequently  occurs 

in  old  writs  or  rentals  in  Orkney,  corresponding 

with  Cane  in  our  old  deeds,  S. 

—''  Confermis  the  letter  of  gift — of  all  &  haill  the 
superplus  of  the  thriddis  of  benefices  within  the  boun- 
dis  of  Orknay, — alsweillmoney  victuall,ascOT/  of  but- 
tir,  oyle,  and  vtheris  customcs  within  the  saidis  boun- 
dis."    Acts  Ja.  VII.  1609,  Ed.  1814,  p.  455.     * 

2.  This  term  seems  latterly  to  have  been  in  a  spe- 
cial manner  appropriated  to  meal  and  maU,  ibid. 
'^  Bishoprick  of  Orkney.  Money  251/.  2*.  6rf.  Cost, 

i.  e.  Malt,  78  Last,  21  Meil,  3  Setting,  21  Merk." 
Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  182. 

^'Victual  called  Cost  in  Orkney, 26  Last,  &c."  Ibid. 

p.  188. 

''  Malt  and  butter  had  become  considerable  uticles 

of  consumption  or  export,  and  cost,  a  denomination  for 

meal  and  malt,  in  the  proportion  generally  of  two- 

.  thirds  of  malt,  and  a  third  of  oatmeal,  was  rendered  a 

principal  article  of  feu-duty."  Agr.  Surv.  Orkn.  p.  3 1 . 

3.  It  is  also  used  in  Orkn.  to  denote  the  sustenance 
given  to  a  servant,  as  distinct  from  money ;  as  *^  I 
got  so  much  money  in  wages,  besides  my  co*C 
i.  e.  what  is  given  for  subsistence  in  kind,  such 
as  a  certf^n  quantity  of  meal  per  week. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Coisi,  which  I  have 
defined  in  too  limited  a  way. 
COSTER,  s,     A  piece  of  arable  land. 

In  1 559,  William,  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  con- 
firmed to  the  monastery  of  Haddington;  "  una  cosiera 
terrae  cum  pertinentibu^  in  territorio  de  Stan3rpeth, 
[[East  Lothian]  ex  dono  Roberti  de  Vetere  ponte." 
Trans.  Antiq.  Soc.  Edin.  i.  110. 

The  same  place  is  referred  to  in  our  Acts. 

"  Item,  ane  coster  of  land  with  the  pertinentis,  in 
the  territorie  off  Stanypethe.".  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1621,  Ed. 

1814,  p.  646. 

L.B.  costur-a,  the  same  with  cuUura;  Saepe  sumitur 
pro  modo  agri,  qui  colitur  et  aratur.  Fr.  cou/ttre,  Du 
Cange.  It  may  however,  be  from  L.B.  cosier-ium, 
pars  alicujus  loci;  angulus;  q.  a  corner  of  land.  V. 
Carpentier. 

COT,  s, 

"  The  lordis  decretis — ^that  Thomas  Turnebull  of 
Fawlishope  sail  content  &  pay  to  Thomas  Folkert  ij 
sek  of  gude  woU  but  cot  or  ter,  for  the  quhilk  he  is 
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bundin  to  the  said  Thomas  be  his  obligacion,"  &c. 
Act.  Audit.  A.  1471,  p.  18. 

Probably  "  coat,**  as  denoting  a  coverii^  of  grease, 
"  or  tar." 

COTE,  s.    A  rate.    Cote  of  a  testament,  the  rate 

due,  according  to  the  value  of  the  legacies. 

"  That  quhare  ony  sic  persouns  deis  within  age, 

that  may  nocht  mak  thar  testamentis,  the  nerrest  of 

thar  kjrne  to  succeid  to  thaim  sail  have  thar  gudis, 

without  preiudice  to  the  ordinaris  anent  the  co/e  of 

thar  testamentis."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1526,  Ed.  1814,  p.  SO6. 

L.B.  cota,  rata  pars,  Gall,  cotte  vel  quote,   L.B.  quota 

is  used  in  the  same  sense.    Here  it  denotes  the  asses- 

ment  exacted  by  the  episcopal  court,  in  proportion 

to  the  extent  of  the  goods  inherited. 

"  Soon  after  the  reign  of  David  I.  a  right  was  ac* 
knowledged  in  bishops,  not  only  of  disposing  of  the 
goods  of  all  who  died  without  a  will, — ^but  of  con- 
firming the  testaments  of  all  Scotsmen  who  died  in 
foreign  parts.— ^In  every  confirmation  of  a  testament, 
besides  the  other  fees  of  court,  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  moveables  fell  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  which 
was  called  the  quot  of  the  testament,  because  it  was 
the  proportion  or  quota  to  which  the  bishop  was  en- 
titled at  confirming."    Ersk.  Inst.  B.  iii.  T.  9,  §  28. 
COTERAL,  8.     An  elastic  piece  of  thiii  split 
iron,  put  through  any  bolt  to  prevent  it  frpm 
losing  hold,  as  the  end  opens  after  pas^ng 
through  the  orifice ;  Berwicks. 
Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Teut.  Jtatterdy 
Belg.  hairol,  a  pulley.     Koter-en,  however,  signifies 
fodicare. 

COTHIE,  adj.  Warm,  snug,  comfortable,  Perths. ; 
synon.  with  Cosie. 

But,  oh  !  the  greedy  gauger  gang. 
They  do  him  muckle  skeath  an'  wrang. 
For  aft  whan  Jamie's  thrivin'  thrang, 

Fu'  croose  an'  cathie. 
They  light  upon  him  in  a  bang. 
And  spoil  his  bothie. 

Duff's  Poems,  p.  60. 
Content  wi'  the  growth  o'  the  island. 
Our  dadies  were  cotJue  an'  braw.    Ibid.  p.  I60. 
In  Fife,  Cothie  has  the  same  signification ;  icmt* 
times  implying  the  idea  of  wealth.    ^ 

Gael,  coth  denotes  meat,  victuals.  But  I  suspect  that 
this  term  is  of  the  same  stock  with  Couth,  Couthie,  q.  v. 
CoTHiELY,  adr».     Snugly,  ibid. 

"  The  gudeman  and  me  said,  though  it  was  time 
aneugh  for  the  lassie  to  marry,  yet  if  they  baith 
keepit  in  ae  mind  for  twa  or  three  years,  she  mith 
he  cothielif  set  do'WTi."  Campbell,  i.  331. 
COTHRUGH,  ad;.  Rustic,  &c.  V.  Codroch. 
COTL  ANDER,  s.  A  cottager,  who  keeps  a  horse 
for  ploughing  his  small  piece  of  land,  E.  Loth. 
Formed  from  old  E.  cotland,  "  land  held  by  a  cot- 
tager, whether  in  soccage  or  villenage."  Dimidia 
acra  terrae  jacet  ibidem  inter  Cotland,  quam  Johan- 
nes Goldering  tenet,  ex  una  parte,  &  Cotland  quam 
Thomas  Webbe  tenet  ex  altera.  Paroch.  Antiq.  5S2. 
V.  Jacob's  Law  Diet. 

L.B.  cotlanda,  cotlandntm,  terra  cotalis,  ex  cot  et 
land  terra.  Item  una  virgata  terrae,  cum  dimidia 
unius  cotlandi  tota,  &c.  Monast.  Anglic,  ap.  Du  Cange. 


COT 

COTMAN,  $.    A  cottager,  Galloway. 

'*  At  Meikle  CuUoch^  in  the  parish  of  Urr^  a  boy 
—belonging  tp  a  cotman  on  the  farm^  was  attacked 
by  a  large  boar^  which  threw  him  down^  and  tore 
his  cheek  and  side  so  severely,  that  his  life  was  con« 
sidered  to  be  in  dang«r."  Caled.  Merc  Nov.  20, 1^23. 
COTTAR,  CoTTEE,  *.  Ope  who  inhabits  a  cot 
or  cottage.]  ^£&{;— dependant  on  a  farm,  S. 
This  t^rm  is  applied  to  one  who  lives  under  a 
fanner,  either  with  or  without  a  piece  of  land  at- 
tached to  his  house.  Mere  mechanics  are  not  pro- 
perly called  cottars,  in  general  at  least.  In  Aber- 
deenshire, formerly  the  servantemployed  as  aplough- 
man  by  a  farmer,  had  generaUy  a  separate  house  as- 
signed him,  with  a  piece  of  land,  and  was  denomi- 
nated, by  w^ay  of  pre-eminence,  the  cottar;  while  the 
other  sub-tenants  were,  for  the  sake  o£  distinction, 
designed  cottar-men  or  cottar-fouk.  Hence,  till  of 
late,  the  ploughman  was  called  the  cottar,  though 
living  in  mo  same  house  witli  his  master. 
CoTTAR-WABK, ».  Stipulated  work  done  by  cotta- 
gers to  the  farmer  on  whose  land  they  dwell,  S. 
<'  Some  of  the  cottagers  paid  a  day  in  the  week 
to  the  farmer,  by  the  name  of  cotiar-tvork"  Agr. 
Surv.  Caithn.  p.  2S1. 

COTTOWN,  Cotton,  CoTTAK.TowN,tf.  Asmall 
village,  or  hamlet,  possessed  by  cottars  or  cot- 
tagers, dependent  on  the  principal  farm,  S. 
"  Cottagers  are  collected  in  Qinto]]  small  villages, 
called  cotionms,"    Agr.  Surv.  Foriars.  p.  187. 

"  And  the  Cotton  sal  frely  occupy  the  ta  side  of 
the  said  lonyng  on  the  north  part,  and  the  hospitale 
on  the  south  side,  the  lonyng  beand  conmion  to  thaim 
baith.''  Cartul.  Aberd*  p.  S.  This  deed  is  dated 
A.  1446. 

^'  The  residence  of  the  farmer — ^is  flanked  by  a 
cluster  of  villages ;  these  constitute  the  cottar-torvn  ; 
the  inhabitants  are  vassals  to  the  farmer."  Ediii. 
Mag,  Aug.*  1818,  p.  127. 

*'  The  cottoune  of  Many."    Reg.  Aberd.  Cent  16. 
COTTERIE,  *.     Apparently,  provision  as  to  a 
place  of  habitation. 

'*  Wherever  a  village  of  any  considerable  e3;tent 
is  established^  or  in  the  centre  of  two  or  more  vil- 
lages, let  there  be  a  house  and  garden  provided  for 
a  Protestant  Schoolmaster. — If  his  duty  is  faithfully 
performed,  there  will  arise  under  his  tuition,  a  rac^ 
of  ipen  and  women,  whose  manners  will  be  civilized, 
whose  morals  will  be  correct,  and  whose  industry 
will  amply  repay  the  Laird  for  his  meal  and  cottery, 
and  the  scholars  for  the  expense  of  their  education." 
Agr.  Surv.  Invem.  p.  349. 

To  COTTER  6^8^  to  drop  them  into  a  pan, 
and  stir  them  round  with  a  little  butter,  till 
they  be  in  an  edible  state,  S. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  koter-en  fodicare  ;  as  there 
is  a  sort  of  poking  in  stirring  the  eggs.     Thus,  as 
Belg.  roer-en  signifies  to  poke,  to  stir,  geroerde  eyeren 
denotes  what  we  call  cotter^d  eggs. 
To  COTTER,  V.  n.     A  term  used  in  Loth,  in 
relation  to  a  particular  plan  of  raising  potatoes. 
He,  who  has  no  ground  of  his  own,  has  it  pro- 
vided by  another,  free  of  rent,  on  condition  of 
Im  hbojuring  the  ground,  planting  the  potatoes. 
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manuring,  and  digging  them.  This  privilege 
is  granted  only  for  one  year ;  and  the  advan. 
tage  arising  from  the  manure  and  culture  is 
considered  as  an  equivalent  for  the  use  of  the 
ground.  The  person  who  raises  potatoes  in  this 
way  is  said  to  cotter. 

Although  Teut  *o/«--«t  signifiesibdicare,  the  term, 
it  may  be  supposed,  has  originated  from  cotters,  or 
cottagers  on  a  farm,  who  had  the  privilege  of  rais- 
mg  roots  for  family  use  on  the  terms  specified 
COTT  TAIL.  V.  Coat-tail. 
COUBROUN, flwi/.  L^dsay]  Define;— Low- 
born,  or  rustic. 

COUCHER,  s.    A  coward,  a  poltroon,  S. 
Coucher's  BLOW.    1.  The  blow  given  by  a  cow- 
ardly and  mean  fellow,  immediately  before  he 

gives  up,  S. 
2.  It  is  also  used  in  a  passive  sense,  as  denoting 

the  parting  blow  to  which  a  dastard  submits ; 

as,  Iffied  [gave]  kirn  the  coucher  bhm^  S.O.  i.  e! 

he  submitted  to  receive  the  last  blow. 
To  Coucher,  v.  a.  To  be  able  to  do  what  another 

cannot  accomplish,  who  contends  in  a  trial  of 

strength  or  agility.    He  who  fails  is  said  to  be 

coucher'^dj  S. 

This  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  the  s.,  q.  to 
make  one  couch  or  lie  down  like  a  dog,  to  lower  in 
fear ;  Fr.  couch-er,  Teut.  koets-en,  cubare. 
To  CouTCHER  dorm,  v.  n.     To  bow  down,  to 

crouch,  Roxb. 

To  COUI)LE,  V.  n.  To  float ;  as  a  feather  alter- 
nately rising  and  sinking  with  the  waves,  Roxb. 
C.B.  ccrfo,  signifies  to  rise,  to  lift  up,  cawd,  what 

is  raised  up. 

COVERATOUR,  *.     A  coverlet  for  a  bed. 

"  Item  four  coveratouris  of  grene  tafiatiis  stikkit." 
Inventories,  A.  1539,  p.  45. 

Fr.  couverture,  id. 

CO VETTA,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  plane  used 
for  moulding  framed  work,  called  also  a  Qtuzr-^ 
ter-roundy  S. 

COVINE,  A  Fraud,  artifice ;  ««  But  fraud  or 
covixie,'**    South  of  S. 

This  is  an  old  Scottish  law^phrase*   V.  Conuyne^ 

COVIN-TREE,  s..    A  large  tree  in  the  front  of 

an  old  Scottish  mansion-house,  where  the  Laird 

always  met  his  visitors,  Roxb. 

This  term  occurs  in  the  following  beautiful  stanza,. 

the  only  one  known  to  remain,  of  a  Mother's  Lament 

for  her  Son. 

He  was  lord  o'  the  huntin'-hom, 

And  king  o'  the  Qovin-tree; 
He  wag  lu'ed  in  a'  the  westlan  waters, 
And  Q  !  he  was  dear  to  his  ain  minnie^ 
The  last  line  is  otherwise  given ;, 

And  best  lu'ed  by  hi^  minnie. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  q.  cotivoy-tree,^. 
q.  the  place  to  which  the  host  accompanied  his  de-. 
parting  guests..  Much  more  probably  from  covyne, 
as  signifying  convention,  or  place  of  meeting,  (like 
Trysting-Tree.J     V.  Conuyne,  &c.  s.  und^r  CpN-. 

VKNE,  t?^ 
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To  COUGHER,  (gutt.)  v.  n.     To  continue  to 

cough;  used  in  this  form,  Covghervfi'  and  Block- 

erin".     V.  Blocker,  v. 

Evidently  a  derivative  firom  £.  cough,  or  Teut. 
kuck-en,  id. 

To  COAK,  V.  n.     To  reach.     V.  Cowk. 
COUL,  (pron.  like  E.  coot)^  s.    A  night-cap ;  in 

some  places  Coulie^  S. ;  apparently  from  £. 

Cowl^  a  hood  worn  by  monks. 
COULTER^NEB,  s.     A  sea-fowl  and  bird  of 

passage,  West.  Isles.     V.  Booger. 
COULTER-NIBBIT,  o^".  Having  a  long  nose. 

"  Hear   to   the   couUer'nibhU  piper^   said*  one." 
Perils  of  Man^  ii.  250 ;  q.  a  nose  resembling  the  ocw/- 
ter  of  a  plough. 
COUM  IT-BED,  *.     A  bed  formed  of  deals  on 

all  sides,  except  tlie  front,  which  is  hung  with 

a  curtain,  Roxb. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  same  with  Alcove^bed;  from 
S.  Coom,  as  denoting  the  arched  form  of  the  front. 
Coom  may  be  allied  to  C.B.  cfvtn,  a  rounding  toge- 
ther   ()wen« 
COUNCIL-POST,  s.   «  A  term  in  Scotland  for 

a  special  messenger,  such  as  was  formerly  sent 

with  dispatches  by  the  lords  of  the  council.'*^ 

"  Have  the  charity  to  aend  a  council-poit  with  in- 
telligence ;  the  post  does  not  suit  us  in  tlie  country." 
L.  Elibank,  Boswell's  Journal,  p.  173. 
To  COUN  JER,  V.  a.     To  intimidate  or  still  by 

threatening,  Clydes.     V.  Coonjer. 
COUNTER,  s.     A  person  learning  arithmetic. 

^^  A  gude  cofimter^  one  who  is  skilful  in  cast- 
ing accounts,  S.     V.  Counting. 

C0UNTERCHECK,C0UNTERCHECK.PLANE,^. 

A  tool  for  working  out  that  groove  which  unites 
the  two  sashes  of  a  window  in  the  middle,  S. 

To  COUNTERCOUP,  v.  a.  1.  To  overcome, 
to  surmount,  Ayrs. 

%  To  repulse,  ibid. 

3.  To  overturn,  ibid. 

4.  To  destroy,  ibid. 

Although  one  of  the  senses  given  is  to  overturn, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  connexion  with  S.  Couj), 
id.,  but  to  be  formed  from  Fr.  contrecoup,  a  term 
used  at  billiards,  when  on  one  player  striking  his 
antagonist's  ball  it  returns  and  strikes  his  :  Recipro- 
ca  percussio.  Diet.  Trev. 

COUNTING,  s.   The  common  name  for  the  sci- 
ence of  arithmetic ;  as,  ^^  I  gat  nae  mair  learn- 
ing, than  reading,  writing,  and  courUing^'"  S. 
To  COUNT  KIN  zvith  one,  to  compare  one^s  pe- 
digree with  that  of  another.     It  is  common  for 
one  who  has  perhaps  been  spoken  of  disrespect- 
fully, in  regard  to  his  relations,  to  say  of  the 
person  who  has  done  so,  "  Til  count  kin  m* 
him  whenever  he  likes,^  S. 
This  evidently  refers  to  the  genealogical  accounts 
kept  of  families,  especially  in  feudal  times. 
COUNTRY,  s.   In  the  Highlands  of  S.  used  to 
denote  a  particular  district,  though  very  limited. 
^<  The  fattier  of  Allan  lived  in  another  country ; 
that  is,  beyond  a  ridge  of  stupendous  mountains, 
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which  in  the  Highlands  are  the  boundaries  of  what 
are  called  countries"    Clan  Albin,  i.  46. 

The  same  idiom  had  formerly  been  known  to  the 
English.  Thus  Shakespear  makes  the  Chief-Justice 
say,  ''  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being  you 
are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  the  countries  as  you  go." 
See  1st  Part  of  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  8.  In  Reid's  Edit, 
indeed,  counties  is  substituted.  But  I  supsect  that 
the  other  was  the  term  used  by  Shakespear. 
COUNTRYDANCE,  a  particular  kindof  dance, 

viewed  as  of  Scottish  oUgin,  in  which  a  number 

of  couples  form  double  rows,  and  dance  a  figure 

from  tne  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  room,  S. 
When  dinner's  o'er,  the  dancing  neist  began, 
And  throw  and  throw  they  lap,  they  flang,  they 

ran: 
The  country  dances,  and  the  country  reels. 
With  streeked  arms  bobb'd  round,  and  nimble 
heels.  ■  Ross's  Helenore,  p.  116. 

COUNT RY-KEEPER,  s.    One  employed  in  a 

particular  district  to  apprehend  delinquents,  S. 

— *^  I  staid  away  from  the  Ba-spiel — only  for  fear 
of  the  country  keeper,  for  there  was  a  warrant  against 
me."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  124. 
COUNTRY-SIDE,  «.    The  common  term  with 

thevulgarin  S.,  for  a  district  or  tract  of  country. 

''  Mr.  Guthry  continued  until  the  1664,  and  then 
was  obliged  to  leave  that  country-side,  although  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn  spoke  to  the  Bishop  in  his  finvours, 
who  gave  him  a  very  short  answer ;  which  made  the 
Earl  say,  *  We  have  set  up  these  men,  and  they  will 
trample  upon  us."    Walker's  Remark.  Pass.  p.  173. 

**  The  old  man— had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the 
reiterated  assurances  of  young,  old;  and  middle-aged, 
that  he  was  simply  the  best  qualified  person  for  the 
office  of  arbiter  in  the  haill  country-side"  Antiquary, 
ii.  342. 

To  CbUP,  v.a.l.To  exchange,  tobarter,  S.]  Add; 

S.  To  expose  to  sale,  Roxb. 

S.  To  buy  and  sell,  to  traffic  ;  commonly  used  in 

this  s<Hise,  Aberd.,  but  only  of  an  inferior  kind 

of  trade. 

.  Isl.  haup-a,  Su.G.  koep-a,  vendere. 
Coup,  s,     1.  Exchange.]     Insert^  as  sense 

2.  A  good  bargain ;  any  thing  purchased  below 
its  just  value ;  Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 

Sw.  koep,  purchase,  bargain. 

3.  A  company  of  people.  The  term  is  used  rather 
in  contempt ;  as,  ^*  I  never  saw  sic  a,  filthy  ill- 
mannefd  coup  ^  Fife. 

CouPEB,  Coper,  s.    A  dealer.]    Add  to  sense  I, 
Cope-man  occurs  in  0.£.  in  the  sense  of  purchaser, 
chafFerer,  or  chapnyin  in  modem  language. 

Only  for  hope  of  gaine,  and  that  uncertaine. 
He  would  have  sold  his  part  of  paradise 
For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  cope^man, 

Ben,  Jonson's  Folpone. 
Phillips  explains  copes-nuUe,  ''  a  partner  in  mer- 
chandizing," Diet. 

CouPEB-woiii),  s.     The  first  word  in  demanding 
boot  in  a  bargain ;  especially  applied  to  horse- 
dealers,  Roxb. ;  from  couper^  a  aealer. 
To  COUP,  Cowp,  v.  a.     To  overturn.]     Add; 
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To  CoiTP  awre^  v.  u.  To  overturn.  This  idiom 
is  very  oommon,  S. 

The  crousest  should  been  coupU  cure  i'  death's 

gory  fauld^ 
Or  the  leal  heart  o'  some  i'  the  swaird  should 
been  .oauld. 
Lament  L.  MaxweU,  Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  34. 

To  Coup  cakls,  to  tumble  heels  over  head,  (sy- 
Don.  to  Coup  the  Creels)^  Galloway. 
Right  wmsome  was  the  simmer  e'en. 

When  lads  and  lasses  pingle. 
An'  coupin  carls  on  the  green. 
An'  dancing  round  the  ingle. 

Davidson's  Seasonsy  p.  89* 
Allied  perhaps  to  Gael.  cairUeam  to  tumble,  to 
toss,  cairle  tumbled. 

To  Coop  the  ckans.     1.  To  be  overturned,  S. 
— ''  The  trades  assembled,  and  offered  downright 
battle  to  the  commons,  rather  than  their  kirk  should 
coup  the  crans,  as  they  had  done  elsewhere."     Rob 
Roy,  Si.  128,  also  SSp. 

The  language  is  borrowed  from  the  crany  a  trivet, 
on  which  small  pots  are  placed  in  cookery,  which  is 
someUmes  tumad  with  its  feet  uppermost  by  an  auk- 
ward  assistant.  Thus  it  signifies,  to  be  completely 
upset,  S. 

3.  It  is  alao  occasionally  used  to  denote  the  mis- 
conduct of  a  female,  S* 
To  Gonp  TSB  Cbexls.    1.  To  tumble  heels  over 
head,  S. 

'^  He  added,  that — if  folk  couldna  keep  their  legs 
still,  but  wad  needs  be  couping  the  creels  ower  through- 
stanes,  as  if  they  wad  raise  the  very  dead  folk  wi' 
the  clatter,  a  kirk  wi'  a  chimley  in't  was  fittest  for 
them."  Rob  Roy,  IL  150. 
S.  To  bring  forth  an  illegitimate  child,  Roxb. 

To£ctst  a  lagen-girdy  synon.,  S. 
S.  To  die,  Roxb. 

*'  If  ye  should  take  it  into  your  hekd  to  coup  the 
creels  just  now,  you  know  it  would  be  out  of  the 
power  of  man  to  get  you  to  a  Christian  buriaL" 
Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  IS^,  p.  812. 

To  Coup,  v,  n.  To  overset]  R.  1.  To  be  over- 
set.   Add; 

"  The  brig  brak  and  the  cart  couppet"  Cottagers 
of  Glenburnie,  p.  180. 

%  Used  metaph.  as  signifying  to  fail  in  business^ 
to  become  bankrupt,  S. 
Who  has  not  seen  the  youth  imprudent  fa'. 
With  prospect  pleasant  in  life's  morning  daw  ? 
And  who  has  not  heard  Gib's  old  cronies  say. 
That  he  would  coup  some  not  far  dist&nt  day  ? 

Train's  Mountain  Mnse,  p.  98. 
ConpiT,  part,  pa.     Confined  to  bed  from  illness 

of  any  Kind,  Loth.,  Roxb. 
To  Coup  owre,  v.n.     1.  To  be  overset,  S. 

2.  To  fall  asleep ;  a  phrase  often  used  by  the  vul- 
^y  especially  in  relation  to  one^s  falhng  asleep 
m  a  sitting  posture,  S. 

3.  A  vulvar  phrase  applied  to  a  woman,  when 
confined  in  childbed.  The  prep,  is  sometimes 
prefixed  ;  as,  She's  Just  ai  me  oW-coupin^y  S. 
1.  e.  She  is  very  near  the  time  of  childbirth. 
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COUP,  8, .  Leg.  Caupy  i.  e.  cap  or  bowl. 

"  Ay,  let  him  gang,^  said  the  miller — '  I  wad 
rather  deal  wi'  the  thankless  that  neither  gies  coup, 
nievefu',  nor  lippie,  than  wi'  him.'     Perils,  iii.  89. 

COUP-CABT,  COWP-CART)  *.      V.  CoOP. 
COUP-HUKDED,  ad^, 

*'  SuAea — ^from  the  bam  of  Willowyards  in  the 
ground  of  New  Grange,  near  Arbroath,  belonging  to 
Alexander  Davidson,  a  brown,  coup-hunded,  switch- 
tailed  horse,  with  a  stilp  in  his  forehead."  Adv. 
Aberd.  JounuQ,  Dec.  27>  1820. 
Coup-TRE-LADLE,  s.  The  play  of  see-saw,  Aberd. 
COUPAR,  a  town  in  Angus,  referred  to  in  a 

common  S.  Prov. 

"  He  thai  will  to  Coupar,  maun  to  Coupar,  He  that 
will,  -will,**     Gl.  Antiquary. 

TTie  Prov*  fully  expreaied  is,  '*  He  that  will  to 
Coupar  maun  to  Coupar,  though  KDliemuir  [[Kirry- 
muir^  had  swom't."  The  meaning  is  not  accurately 
expressed  as  above.  The  idea  is,  that  when  the  will 
is  obstinately  set  on  any  course,  it  is  an  indication 
of  necessity,  and  is  sometimes  to  be  viewed  as  a  symp« 
torn  of  fatality. 
♦  COUPE-J ARRET,  s.     One  who  hamstrings 

another. 

"  Meantime,  he  has  accused  me  to  some  of  the 
primates,  the  rulers  for  the  time,  as  if  I  were  a  cut- 
throat, and  an  abettor  of  bravoes  and  assassinates, 
and  Coupe-Jarrets."     Waverley,  iii.  ^S6. 

Ft.  couper  le  Jarret,  to  hough,  to  cut  the  hams. 
This  word  seems  introduced  merely  as  suited  to  the 
pomposity  of  the  character ;  fbr  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  into  our  langbage 
COUPEN,  *.    A  fragment     V.  Cowpon. 

— "  Gin  I  winna  gi'e  you  a  hdpin'  haun*  myseP 
tae  rive  him  in  coupins  liUi,  lim',  an'  spawl."  Saint 
Patrick,  iiL  811. 

CouPLE-YiLL,  KiFPLE-YiLL,  s.  A  potatiou  giveu 
to  house-caq)enters  at  putting  up  the  couples 
or  rafters  on  a  new  house,  Teviotd. 
COURAGE-BAG,  s.    A  modest  designation  for 
the  scrotuniy  Galloway. 
—  Ilk  yatd^^cuted  heifer,  round  thee  playing. 
In  merriment,  tossing  her  glaiket  head 
Beneath  thy  wyme,  hcks  down  thy  boozy  lisk. 
And  rubs  thycottri;^f*6^,nowtoom's  a  whussle. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  47. 
COURANT,  s.     A  severe  reprehension,  the  act 
^  of  scolding,  Dumfr. 

Probably  in  allusion  to  the  high  French  dance 
called  c&rantq,  currdnto,  and  currant ;  if  not  firom  Fr. 
courant,  chasing,  as  signifying  that  one  gives  another 
a  heat 

COURCHE,^.  Acovering  for  the  head,  S.]  Add; 
"  Some  of  these  good  women  generally  bucrk  the 
bride's  first  curch. — The  hair,  which  the  day  before 
hung  in  tresses  mixed  with  ribbon,  is  now  rolled 
tightiy  up  on  a  wooden  bodkin,  and  fixed  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  It  is  then  covered  with  the  cttrch,  a 
square  piece  of  linen  doubled  diagonally,  and  passed 
round  the  head  dose  to  the  foreh^ui.  Young  women 
fittten  the  ends  behind ;  the  old  wear  them  tied  under 
the  chin.  The  comer  behhid  hatfgs  loosely  down." 
Discipline,  iii.  p.  282,  N. 
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COURIE,  a^.  Timid,  eanly  alarmed,  Peebles. ; 

apparently  from  the  v.  to  Cour.     V.  Curb. 
COURIE,^.  A  small  stool,  Lanarks.  V.  Cureie. 
COURSABLE,  Curs  able,,  a^/. 

'^  The  lordis  auditorls  ordanis  that  the  saidis  par* 
tijs  tak  breuis  of  diuisioun,  or  ony  vther  coursahle 
breuis  of  our  souuerain  lordis  chapell  to  the  quhilkis 
thai  haf  consentit  before  thaim."  Act  Audit.  A.  1478^ 
p.  67*  Also  Act.  Cone.  A.  1478^  p.  19>  20.  .  Cursable, 
ib.  p.  270. 

This  literally  signifies  current^  from  the  Fr.  term 
of  the  same  form^  and  must  respect  such  brieves  as 
were  common  and  legally  warranted. 
COURTHAGIS,  s.pl  Curtains,  Aberd.  Reg. ; 

probably  a  contr.  from  Fr.  courtinageSy  id. 
COURTIN,  s.  A  yard  for  holding  straw,  Berw. 

"  A  set  of  farm  buildings  is  called  a  stead  or  stead- 
ing; the  straw-yard  is  the  courtinJ'  Agr.  Surv, 
Berwick 8.  p.  305. 

Probably  an  oblique  use  of  O.Fr.  curiin,  a  kitchen- 
garden;  Verger^  jardin  potager^  Roquefort:  or  per- 
haps directly  from  L.B.  cortin^,  curtin^af  rustica 
area  quae  muris  cingitur  ^  derived  from  oortis,  atri- 
um. This  term  might  be  introduced  by  the  monks 
in  writing  charters^  &c. 
GOUSIGNANCE,  *.    A  relation  by  blood.    V. 

COSINGNACE. 

COUSIGNES,  s.    A  female  cousin-german. 

"  Ane  uther  question^  Whether  if  a  man  abuseing 
his  coutigties,  his  fathers  brothers  daughter  sevin 
yeiris,  and  begottin  children^  and  presentlie  wald 
marrie  her,  and  underly  correctioun^  may  marie  her 
or  not?"  General  Assembly^  A.  1565.  Keith's  Hist 
p.  543. 

''  It  was  the  custom  to  say  Cousigne  for  the  male, 
and  Cousignes  for  the  female."     Note,  ibid. 

This  expl.  the  proper  meaning  of  Conngnace,  q,  v. 
COUSIN-RED,  8.      Consanguinity,    kindred, 
South  of  S. 

*^  You  are  his  relation  it  seems.'-—'  There  is  some 
cousin'red  between  us,  doubtless,'  said  the  Bailie  re- 
luctantly."    Rob  Roy,  ii.  2S7. 

A  term  strangely  compounded,  cousin  being  from 
Lat.  cansanguineus,  and  red,  contracted  from  A.S. 
raeden  conditio,  status,  as  in  maAred,  kindred,  &c. 
To  COUTCH,  V.  a.     To  lay  out,  or  lay  down ; 
applied  to  land  in  regard  to  a  proper  and  con- 
venient division  among  joint  proprietors  or  pos- 
sessors, Stirlings. 

— '^  The  foirsaiSi  lands  of  Boddome  Bumfflet  and 
How  Meur  quhilk  is  y'  outfeald  arrable  land  per- 
teining  to  thame  lyis  rinrig  and  navayis  [no  wise]] 
comodeyuslie  coutchit  nor  laid  be  itself  euerie  man 
his  portioun  tharoff.'*  Contract,  A.  l634.  Lord 
{jivingstoun ;  Mem.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Falkirk  v.  For- 
bes of  Callendar,  A.  1813,  App.  p*  2. 

Fr.  couch-er,  to  lay  down«  It  is  used  as  to  gardening. 
To  CouTCH  BE  CAWiLL,  to  divide  lands,  as  pro- 
perly laid  together,  by  lot, 
— -'^  The  saids  lands  sal  be  designet  and  coutchit 
be  can/ill,  vthir  way  is  as  sal  be  thot  moist  expedient, 
conform  to  thair  parts  and  portions  tharoff  falling 
to  thame."     Ibid. 

CovTCH,  s.    A  portion  of  land  lying  in  one  divi« 
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sion,  in  contradi^Unctbn  from  that  which  is 
possessed  in  runri^^  Stirlings. 
"  Boddame,  Bumflat,  &c.  were  different  from 
Grahame's  Muir,  whereof  the  Howmuir  was  only  a 
part,  and  were  outfield  arable  lands  belonging  to  the 
feuars  of  Falkirk,  lying  runrig,  and  which  they  were 
therefore  to  divide  into  oouichet,  so  as  every  man's 
share  might  be  laid  together  by  itself."    Ibid.  p.  7« 
Fr.  couche,  en  termes  de  Jardinage,  est  une  pre- 
paration, d'un  quarreau  de  terre  avec  du  fumier,  du 
terreau,  Sec.  pour  y  Clever  des  melons,  de  laitues, 
et  outres  fruits  et  herbages.     Diet.  Trev. 
COUTCHACK,  CuTCHACK,  s.     The  clearest 
part  of  a  fire,  S.B.I    Add ; 
O  happy  is  that  aouce-gaun  wight, 

Whase  saul  ne'er  mints  a  swervin. 
But  glowrs  weel  pleas'd  at's  cutchack's  light. 
Has  sense  bis  ev'ra  nerve  in. 

Tarra/s  Poems,  p.  48. 
"  A  small  blazing  fire ;"  Gl. 
COUTH,  COUTHY,  adj.     2.  Loving,  afiec- 
tionate,  &c.]     Add; 
Kin^y  and  couthjf  ay  to  her  he  spak, ' 
And  held  her  in  gueed  tune  wi'  mony  a  crack. 

Rosis  Helenore,  p.  32. 
5.  In  a  general  sense  it  is  opposed  to  solitary, 
dreary  ;  as  expressing  the  comfort  of  society, 
though  in  a  state  of  suffering,  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  one  who  has  been  formerly  known, 
though  slightly,  in  a  strange  place,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  friends^  S. 

— ^'  Tell  me,  what  are  ye. 
That  in  this  dreary  darksome  hole  kens  meP** 
'^  E'en  Lindy  here,  your  ain  auld  neipetr'a  sin, 

Wi'  shakl'd  hands  an'  wi'  a  sair  paid  akin." 
*'  That's  unko  luck,  but  gueed  I  sanna  -ca't. 
But  yet  there's  something  couthie  in  it  fra't.'' 
Ross's  Helenore,  First  Ed.  p.  43. 
Then  subjoin  sense  5.  as  6. 
CouTtiiLY,  adv.]    Add; 
SL  Comfortably 9  agreeably ;  in  regard  to  situation. 
Sae  down  they  sat  by  fiivour  of  a  stane. 
That  o'er  their  heads  right  couthify  did  lean. 

Boss's  Helenore,  p.  74. 
CoxTTHT-LiKE,  odf.     Having  the  appearance  of 
being  kind,  familiar,  or  agreeable,  S.    . 
He — spake  sae  kindly,  coutluf-Mke,  and  fiur, — 
That  at  mair  saught  my  mind  b^a;an  to  be. 
And  he  some  meat  his  laddie  gart  gee  me. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  88. 
"  Didna  you  tell  me  how  kind  an'  coulhie'Uke  Lord 
Ambank  was  lookin'  to  this  same  Miss  Flora  at  the 
drcat  ?"     Glenfergus,  i.  239^ 
CouTHLEss,  adf.     Cold,  unkind. 

To  read  their  fu'some,  puffing  lays^ 
Their  fause,  unmeaning,  cout/dess  praise;^ 
Wad  gar  ane  think  their  votaries 
Were  perfect  saunts. 

Macaulay's  Poems,  p.  114. 
Apparently  from  Couth,  the  more  ancient  form  of 
the  adj.,  and  less,  as  signifying,  without  affection. 
COUTRIBAT,  *.  Confused  struggle,  a  tumult, 
Ettr.  For.     Read  Cautribat,'  onen  applied  to 
dogs^  quarrels. 
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*'  l8  a'  safe  ?  Is  the  coutribeU  ower  ?  Sic  a  fie-gae- 
to  as  yon  I  saw  never.  Hech !  but  it  is  an  unsonsy 
place  this  !"     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  145. 

Perhaps  q.  coui'rippet,  disturbance  made  by  colts : 
or  Isl.  k)ettr  fells,  and  rifbtUde  violentus,  q.  an  up- 
roar of  cats. 

To  COW,  V.  a.     2.  To  clip  short,  S.]     Add; 
Ye  harmless  race !  it  is  for  needy  man 
Ye're  of  your  fleeces  rob'd.  ^  Be  not  afraid. 
'Tis  not  the  slaught'rous  gully  'bove  your  heads 
That's  lifted — ^Tis  the  gently  moying  hand 
Of  tender-hearted  swain,  which  o'er  your  sides 
Guides  the  keen  coming  shears. 

Davidsan^s  Seeuans,  p.  81. 
To  COW,  V.  a.   1.  To  depress  with  fear.]  Add; 
2.  To  upbraid,  to  rate,  to  scold  an  equal,  or  su- 
perior ;  not  used  of  an  inferior,  Dumfr. 
To  Cow,  V.  a.    To  exceed,  to  surpass,  to  excel ; 
AS,  *^  That  cows  a\^  that  exceeas  every  thing, 
Clydes.,  Loth.,  Fife,  Meams. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  kuftv^a  supprimere. 
COW,  s.     A  rude  shed  erected  over  the  mouth 
of  a  coal-pit,  Dumfr. 

Su.G.  kq;a,  Belg.  kooi,  kou,  kouw.  Germ,  koie,  tu- 
guriolum. 

COWAN,  9.    2.  Applied  to  one  who  does  the 

work  of  a  mason.]     Add ; 

Comaner  is  die  only  term  used  in  this  sense  in  Loth. 

To  CO  WARDIE,  v.  a.    To  surpass,  especially 

in  athletic  exercises,  Meams;   synon.  Ctifie^ 

Fife,  and  Caucher^  S. 

This  would  seem  originally  the  same  with  Fr. 
couard'Cr.  But  the  latter  is  used  merely  In  a  neuter 
sense.  The  S.  term,  in  its  signification,  more  nearly 
resembles  Su.G.  htftv^a  supprimere,  insultare,  which 
is  certainly  the  radical  term. 
Coward  IE,  s.   The  act  by  which  one  is  surpassed 

in  such  exertions,  Meams;  Ctifiey  Fife,. id. 
COWBECK,  s:     The  name  given  to  a  mixture 
of  hair  and  wool. 

''  Hats  of  hair  and  wool  mixt  or  cawbecks,  the  do" 
sen— 3  1."     Rates,  A.  I67O. 

This  may  have  been  the  name  of  the  hat  made  of 
this  mixed  stuff. 

To  CO WBLE,  V.  n.     To  shog ;  as,  "  The  ice 
is  a'  cowblM^  Roxb. 

This  differs  only  in  pronunciation  from  Coble,  q.  v. 
COW-BAILLIE,  s.     1.  The  male  servant  on 
a  farm  who  laya  provender  before  the  cows^  and 
keeps  them  clean,*  Berwicks.    This  designation 
is  somedmes  given  in  contempt  to  a  ploughman, 
who  is  slovenly  and  dirty.     V.  Bybb-man. 
2.  A  ludicrous  designation  for  a  cow-herd,  Upp. 
Clydes. ;  q.  one  whose  magistratical  authority 
does  not  extend  beyond  his  drove. 
COW.CAKES,  *.o/.  Wild  parsnip,  Roxb.;Loth. 
The  Heracleum  sphondylium  of  Ltnn.  is  caUed  the 
Cow  parsnip.    But  this  seems  rather  to  be  .the  Pas- 
tinaca  sylvestris. 
Cow-CABL,  s.     A  bugbear,  one  who  intimidates 

others;  Dumfr. 
COW-CLYNK,*.  Ahark)t,&c.J^(Htoetymon; 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  q.  ''  to  cow  the 
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cUnh**  because  a  woman  of  this  descrij^tion  brings 
down,  q.  depresses,  one's  money.  But  although  there 
were  no  other  objection  to  this  etjnnon,  there  seems 
to  be  no  evidence  that  cUnk,  which  is  merely  a  cant 
^  term,  was  used  to  denote  money  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Sir  D.  Lyndsay. 

COW-CRAIK,  s,  A  mist  with  an  easterly  wind ; 
as,  «  The  cow^craiJc  destroys  a'  the  fmit,"  Lan. 
To  COWD,  ».  n.    -1.  «  To  float  slowly,  with 
the  motion  affected  a  little  by  slight  waves ;  as, 
"  The  boat  cowda  finely  awa  C  tlpp.  Clydes. 
Whan  come^the  landlash  wi'  rair  an'  swash, 
I  corvd  on  the  rowan*  spait,  &c. 
Marmaiden  of  Cltfde,  Edin,  Mag.  May  1 820. 
2.  It  is  also  expl.  to  swim,  ibid. 
CowD,  s.     1.  A  ««  short  and  pleasant  sail,''  ibid. 

Edin.  Mag.  ubi  sup. 
2.  "  A  angle  gentle  rocking,  or  motion,  produced 

by  a  wave,"  ibid. 
8.  The  act  of  swimming,  ibid. 

CowDER,  #.     "  A  boat  that  sails .  pleasantly,'' 
Clydes.,  ibid. 

Most  probably  a  C.B.  word,  transmitted  from  the 
Welsh  inhabitants  of  Clydesdale;  cfvyd-aw,  to  stir, 
move,  or  agitate.  Cwyd,  OWen  observes,  is  '^  a|i 
anomaly  to  express  the  imperatives  of  codi  (to  rise, 
to  swell  up)  and  <^0M2t,"  (to  arise;  to  lift  up.)  Cwtfd, 
a  stir  or  sluike,  agitation ;  cwydawl,  adj.  agitating, 
shaking,  stirring ;  cyvodwr,  a  riser ;  <me  that  raises 
up,  or  uplifts. 

To  CowDLE,  V.  n.     A  dimmutive  from  Cowd^ 
"  expressive  of  rather  more  motion  produced 
by  the  waves,"  Clydes,  ibid. 
The  comdlan'  beUs  on  the  weelan'  flude 
Are  the  ships  that  we  sail  in. 
Marmaiden  of  Cfyde,  Edin.  Mag.  May  1820. 
CO  WD  A,*.  Asmall  cow,  Roxb.;  Cowdfe,  Dumfr. 
"  CWdfy,  a  little  cow,  a  Scotch  runt  without  horns. 
North."    Gl.  Grose.     V.  Cowdach. 

COWDACH,  *.  A  heifer;  cwdifocA,  Galloway ; 
expl.  "  a  big  stirk,  a  little  nolt  beast." 
"  Colpindach  ane  young  beast,  or  kow,  of  the  age 
of  an  or  twa  yeires,  quhilk  now  is  called  an  CoW'> 
dock,  or  quoyach,  quhairof  the  price  was  threttie 
poundes."  Leg.  Male.  Mack.  i.  4.  Skene  Verb.  Sign* 
vo.  Colpindach. 

This  seems  formed  from  Quoyach  by  the  insertion  of 
the  letter  d,  euphomae  causa.  V.  Cuddoch  and  Qubt. 
COWD  AS,  *.  pi. 

Weel  pleas'd  I  dander  out  at  noon 
An'  hear  the  dancin'  comdas  croon. 
An'  lammies  (like  to  wear  their  shoon 
Sae  fond  o'  play). 

J.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  319. 
This  undoubtedly  signifies  heifers,  being  used  as 
the  pi.  of  Cowdach,  q. 

COWDRUM,  s.   A  beating ;  as, ''  Ye'll  get  aw- 
drum  for  that,"  you  will  ffet  a  beating,  Mearns. 
2.  Severe  reprehension,  ibid. 

'  Teut.  kudde  clava,  and  drunmi'er  premelre  ?  or  Isl. 
krvid-a  malum  metuere,  and  rum  spatium,  q.  ground 
for  fear?  Gael,  cadran  denotes  contention;  comhth" 
rom,  justice;  C.B.  carvdd,  ira,  indignatip,  Boxhora. 
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COWDOTHE,  s.    Some  kind  of  epidemic. 

"  Ther  was  tua  yeirs  before  this  tyme  [A.  158^] 
ane  grate  vniversal  seiknes  through  the  maiat  part 
of  Scotland :  vncertaine  quhat  seiknes  it  wes^  for  the 
doctors  could  not  tell^  for  ther  wes  no  remeid  for  it ; 
and  the  comons  called  it  Corvdolhe"  Marjorejbanks' 
Annalsj  p.  37* 

Transmitted^  perhaps^  from  A.S.  coth,  colka,  colhe, 
morbus^  valetudo;  ''a  disease^  a  sicknesse^  amalady ; 
item,  pestilentia,  the  sicknesse  or  plague ;"  Somner. 
Perhaps  the  word  in  MS.  should  be  read  Cowdoche, 
which  thus  would  be  only  a  slight  variation  from 
coiha  sounded  with  a  guttural  termination.  Kilian 
renders  Sax.  koghe,  contagium  vaccarum^  porcorum, 
ovium.  Boxhom  explains  C.B.  cowyn  pestis,  pesti-. 
lentia^  lues. 
To  COWER,  CouE,  CowR,  v,  n.     To  recover.! 

Add; 

It  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  higher  parts  of 
Angus. 

Say,  ye'er  in  love,  and  but  her  cannot  cofvr  ; 
But  for  her.  sake  maun  view  the  lands  o'  leel. 
Except  she  pity,  and  your  ailment  heal. 

Ross's  HeUnare,  p.  S7« 

This  word  is  retained,  although  rather  in  a  dif*- 
£er.ent  form,  in  Yorkif.     *'  To  cover^  is  to  recorer ;" 
Clav. 
COW-FEEDER,   s.     A  dairyman  who  sells 

milk ;  one  who  keeps  oows^Jieding  them  for 

their  milk  in  the  mean  time,  and  to  be  sold  when 

this  fails,  S. 

"  Macer,  call  into  court  Jean,— daughter  of  David 
Deans,  confeeder,  at  Saint  Leonard's  Craigft."  Heart 
of  Mid  Lothian,  ii.  26S. 

COW-GRASS,  8. 

"  He  tried  also,  upon  a  field  of  the  same  sort  of 
soil,  in  a  small  patch  of  the  field,  a  species  of  clover 
called  cow  grass  (very  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
red  clover,  with  a  dark  green  leaf>  which  grows  spon- 
taneously in  our  hedges)."  Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.  p.  132. 

COW-HEAVE, 8,  The  herbTussilago, Selkirks. 

As  this  is  in  Sw.  denominated  kaesikqff  or  horse's 
hoof,  and  Jblafoelier  colts-foot,  perhaps  the  S%  term 
has  been  originally  cow-horf,  from  a  supposed  resem- 
blance  to  the  hoof  of  a  cow.    * 
COWIE,  *.]     Read  thus;  .. 

The  name  given  to  the  seal  in  the  Firth  of  Tay ; 
denonunated  from  its  round  towed  he»di  without  any 
apparent  ears>  and  as  resembling  an  animal  that  has 
no  horns. 

COW-ILL,  8.  Any  disease  to  which  a  cow  is  sub- 
ject, S. 

"  And  then  what  wad  a'  the  country  about  do  for 
want  o'  auld  Edie  Ochiltree,  that — has  skill  o'  cow* 
ills  and  horse-ills,  and  kens  mair  auld  sangs  and  tales 
than  a'  the  barony  besides  ?"     Antiquary,  i.  ^63. 
Cowik\  8.     An  alarm,  a  fright,  S.  irom  the  v. 

CoWy  to  depress. 

"  Ye  hae  gi'en  Dranshogle  a  bonny  cofvin',  whan 
his  capemoitie's  no  oure  the  bizzin'  yet  wi'  the  sight 
of  the  Loch  fairies  that  war  speclin'amangtherokes.' 
Saint  Patrick,  iii.  42. 
GOWINS,^    Apparently  what  is  cozced,  cut  or 

broken  off,  Renin. 
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Twa  pints  o'  weel-boilt  solid  sowins, 
Wi'  whauk's  o'  gude  ait-farle  cowins, — 
Wad  scarce  hae  ser't  the  wretch. 
A.  Wilson's  Poems,  1790,  p.  91.     V.  Cow,  v. 
To  COWK,  KovK,  V,  n.    To  reach,  &c.]   Add; 
A  tradesman,  ablins  too  a  gowk, 
■  May  richer  grow  thiln  better  fowk  ;— 
Yet  his  pride  may  gar  auld  N —  kowk. 

Taylo/sS.  Poems,  p.  11. 
^'  Lancash.coaiteii,  to  strain  in  the  act  of  vomiting/' 
Tinx  Bobbins. 
COW-LADY-STONE,  a  kind  of  quartz,  Roxb. 

V.  CoLLADY  Stone. 
CO  WLIE,  8.   A  man  who  picks  up  a  girl  on  the 
street,  is  called  her  Cozeiie,  Edin. ;  most  pit>ba< 
biy  a  corr;  pronunciation  of  E.  cuUy. 
COWPAR,  *.     A  horse-dealer,  S. 

I  find  the  term  used  in  this  sense  by  itself,  before 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  .  The  title  of  one 
of  the  Acts  is,  Atient  the  balding  of  horsis  at  hard 
meit  be  oowpmres. 

<^  Amangis  themonie  vtheris  occaaionis  of  derth  of 
victuallis  within  this  realme,  thair  is  ane  speciale  ve^ 
tie  vnprofitabill  in  the  c(»nmone  weUi,  quhilk  is  the 
balding  of  horsis  at  hard  meit  all  the  somer  seasoun, 
vsit  commonlie  be  personis  of  meane  estait  cowparis, 
of  intentioun  to  maJc  merchandice  of  the  saidis  horsis, 
being  for  the  maist  pairt  small  naigis  and  na  horsis 
of  seruice."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  225. 
COWPENDOCH,  8.     A  young  cow. 

"  That  Alex'  Meldrum  of  Newhall  sail  deliuer  & 
gif  agane  to  Cristiane  P^tcarne — xl  oxin,  xx  ky,  a 
bull,  auchtene  cowpendochis,  &  certane  gudis  vten- 
sale  Sc  domicill,  &c.  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1492,  p. 
Q65.     In  another  place;  it  is  written  Cowpendow, 

V.  COLPINDACH. 

COW-PLAT,*.  CowV  dung  dropped  by  the  ani- 
mal in  the  field,  Clydes.,  Roxb.;  synon.  Flat. 
Perhaps  firom  Teut.  plat,  planus,  because  of  its  flat 

form. 

COWPON,  *.     1.  A  fragment.]    Add; 
*'  Quhen  thai  cleik  fra  us  twa  coMponw  of  our  Crede, 

tyme  is  to  speak."    N,  Winyet's  Quest  Keith's  Hist 

App.  p.  227* 

He  refers  to  these  articles,  "  The  haly  Catholic 

Kirk,"  and  "  the  Communion  of  Sanctis." 

This  word  in  Fife' is  often  applied  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  animal  food. 

2.  In  pi.  shatters,  shivers  ;  ppon.  CoepinSj  Aberd. 

COW-QUAKE,  8.  1.  An  infection  of  cattle,  fee] 
A^; 

2.  The  name  is  transferred,  on  the  East  coast  of 
Loth,,'to  the  cold  easterly  wind  in  May,  which 
produces  the  disease. 

The  disease  itself  is  also  called  blasting  ;  as,  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  skin  apparently  adheres  to 
the  ribs,  Roxb. 

3.  A  very  cold  day  in  summer,  Clydes, 

Of  such  importance  did  this  appear  to  our  fore- 
fathers, that  they  have  honoured  it  with  a  sort  of 
rhyme: —    Come  it  air,  or  come  it  late, 

In  May  comes  the  Cowrquake. 
COW'S  BACKRIN,  cow's  dung  dropped  in  tlie 

fields,  Galloway ;  synon.  Puslick,  Dumfr, 
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A.S,  bac  tergum^  and  ryue  profltfvium ;  q.  what  is 
ejected  from  behind. 
COW'S  BAND.     It  was  an  ancient  custom,  in 

Dumfr.  and  Galloway,  and  perhaps  in  other 

counties  in  S.,  that  when  a  man  borrowed  mo* 

ney  he  gave  the  cow's  band  in  pledge ;  which 

was  reckoned  as  legal  an  obligation  as  a  bill. 
COW-SHARN,  8.  Cow's  dung.  V.  SHAttN. 
COWSHOT,  s.  The  name  given  to  certain  kinds 

of  marl. 

**  The  brown  and  gray  sorts,  usually  called  com- 
shot,  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner ;  only  lay  it 
on  twice  as  thick."     Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  265. 
COWSLEM,  9,     An  isincient  name  given  to  the 

evening  star,  Roxb. 

The  last  syllable  may  be  allied  to  A.S.  leoma,  S.  leam^ 
a  beam,  q.  ''  the  cow's  beam,"  or  that*  which  marks 
the  time  of  her  returning  home.  The  term,  however, 
has  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin; though  I  can  discover  no  trace  of  it  in  C.B.  or 
Gael. 
COWSMOUTH,  s.     The  vulgar  name  for  the 

cowslip,  or  Primula,  Loth. 

COWS  THUMB.  "YeVenoacoa^V^AMmJfraeV 
a  phrase  used  to  denote  that  one  has  hit  on  the 

proper  plan  of  doing  any  thing,  that  it  exactly 

corresponds  with  one^s  wish,  Stirlings. ' 

This  sefssDA  to  be  one  of  those  ludicrous  modes  of 
expression  that  are  common  in  Scottish,  which  sup- 
pose an  absurdity,  or  what  does  not  exist.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  phrase  appears  to  be ;  "  There  is  nothing 
between  you  and  what  you  wish  to  attain."  It  resem- 
bles such  phrases  as  the  following ;  ''  Ye'll  be  a  man 
before  your  mither."— ''  Ye  hae  nae  mair  sense  than 
a  sookin'  Qsucking]  turkey." 
Cow-THE-GQWAN,  s.    A  compouud  term  used,  in 

the  South  of  S.,  for  a  fleet  horse,  for  one  that  cuts 

the  ground.    It  is  also  said  of  such  a  horse,  He 

cows  the  gawans. 
COWT,  s,     A  strong  stick,  a  rung,  Fife ;  appa* 

rendy  the  same  wiu  Ctuij  q.  v. 
COWZI£,  adf,    1.  Boisterous;  as,  a  cowziedayy 

one  distinguished  by  a  high  wind,  Renfrews. . 
S.  Inspiring  fear ;  as,  a  cowzie  carl,  a  terrific  old 

man,  ibid. 

Should  we  suppose  that  frightful  is  the  primary 
sense,  the  word  may  be  viewed*  as  merely  a  vulg^ 
derivative  from  CofvSy  the  pL  of  Confy  a  bug-bear,  a 
hobgoblin.  Dan.  h^Wf^  however,  signifies  frightful, 
terrible,  horrid,  &c.  from  kys-er  to  fright,  to  scare  or 
terrify.  The  transition  to  the  sense  of  boisterous 
might  originate  from  the  idea  of  the  fear  inspired  by 
a  tempest. 

CB.  c(xdg  signifies  oppressive,  or  tormenting,  coz-t 
to  straiten,  to  afflict,  from  cawz,  a  darkening,  or  clos- 
ing up;  displeasure;  offence;  vexation;  Owen. 
To  COZAIN,  V.  a.    To  barter  or  exchange  one 

thing  for  another,  Orkn. 

This  is  evidently  from  the  same  source  with  Coss^ 
Loth.  id.     V.  CosB. 
COZY,  adj.     Snug.     V.  Cosie. 
To  CRAB,  V.  a.     To  irritate,  to  provoke. 

*'  Now  for  his  QMr.  A.  Mellvill's]  patience,  how^ 
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belt  he  was  very  hot  in  ail  questions,  yet  when  it 
touched  his  particular,  no  man  could  crab  him,  con- 
trare  to  the  common  custom."    MellviU's  MS.  p.  42. 
Teut.  krabb-en,  lacerare  unguibus. 

To  CRACK,  Ceak,  v.  n.   1%  To  talk  boastingly.] 

Jldd^  as  sense 
4.  To  talk  idly,  S. 

"  To  craek,"  to  boast,  Norfolk ;  to  converse,  A.Bor. 

Fr.  craquer  signifies  to  boast  Signifie  aussi  dane 
le  style  familier,  Mentir,  habler,  se  vanter  mml<^«>pro« 
pos  et  faussement.     Diet.  Trev. 

From  what  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pinkerton>  it  might 
seem  to  have  been  immediately  borrowed  from  the 
French.  Speaking  of  a  famous  tree  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  he  says ;  **  I  be* 
lieve  this  was  the  genuine  tree  of  Cracovia,  so  called 
by  a.  pun,  not  from  the  Polish  town,  but  from  ^be  old 
word  craqtter,  which  signifies  to  gossip^  as  we  say  to 
crack  jokes.  For  here  the  politicians  u9ed  to  a^sem-^ 
ble,  and  sit  like  so  many  destinies,  spinning  the  tStread 
of  nations  on  wheels  of  rotten  wood."  Itecolleetions 
of  Paris,  i.  182. 

Crack,  Crak,  s»     1.  Boasting,  S.l     Add; 
5*  Idleorunmeaningconversation;  ^^\i^ecracks^?^. 

CRACK,  s,  A  blow  producing  a  sharp  sound,  S. ; 
synon.  Clmk ;  from  Tent,  krack,  crepitus. 

CRACK.     In  a  cra/ek,  immediately.]     Add ; 
Crack  is  sometimes  used  without  the  prep*  in  be- 

lore  it,  although  precisely  in  the  same  sense,  S. 
'^  Abliiis  ye  ne'er  heard  o'  the  highlandman  and  the 

ganger,  I'll  no  be  a  crack  o'  tellin  it"     Saxon  and 

Gad,  i.  37. 

Fr.  crao,  id.   Se  dit  aussi- pc^ulairement  de  tout  ce 

qui  fait  avec  promptitude,  et  tout  d'un  coup.    Subiio, 

repent^,  cofUintid.    Diet.  Trev. 

CRACK,  adj.     Crack-bridned,  Aberd. 

CRACKER,  s.  A  hard  water  biscuit,  Roxb. ; 
apparently  a  cant  term,  from  the  noise  made  in 
breaking  it. 

CRACKER,  s.     The  lash  of  a  whip,  Aberd. 

CRACKERHEADS,  s.  pL     The  roots  of  big 
tangles,  &c.l     Add; 
Denominated,  perhaps,  from  the  crack  given  by 

the  vesicle  of  the  tangle,  when  it  is  burst ;  as  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a  cracker  made  with  gunpowder. 

CRACKET,  9.     The  cricket,  Dumfr. 

Cracky,  adj.     1.  Talkative,  often  denoting  the 
eficct  of  being  elevated,  &c.]     Add; 
,   Dryster  Jock  was  sitting  crack f, 
Wi'  Pate  Tamson  o'  the  Hill. 

A.  JVilson's  Poena,  1816,  p.  S. 

CRACKIE,  Crakie,  s.     A  small,  low,  three- 
legged  stool  having  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
seat,  by  means  of  which  it  is  lifted,  iised  in  cot- 
tages, often  Crackie-stooly  Roxb.,  Berwicks. 
Could  this  be  denominated  from  its  being  used  as 

a  seat  for  those  who  crack  or  confabulate  ? 

CRACKLI NG6, s. pi.  Therefuseof  tallow.]i#drf; 
— '*  That  the  candlemakeris  prowyid  thame  selffis 
of  houssis  for  melting  of  thair  tallowe  and  crackUtigis 
at  some  remote  pairtis  of  the  toun  frome  the  commouti 
streitis,  clesses,  and  vennelis  of  the  same."  Acts  J&^ 
YI.  16S1,  £gL  ldl4>  p.  62S. 
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CRACKM  ASSIE,  s.  A  teiin  applied  to  one  who 
is  chargeable  with  vain  boasting.  You  are  talk, 
ingcrackmassie ;  You  speak  like  a  braggadocio, 
Loth.  Sometimes  it  is  said,  You  are  crack- 
masaie. 

It  has  been  supposed  to  originate  from  Fr.  craqu' 
er  to  boasts  and  massif,  strong,  firm ;  q.  to  talk  great 
things.  It  may,  however,  be  from  craqu-er  to  crack  or 
break,  and  massue  a  club ;  q.  a  mace  or  club-breaker. 

CRACK-TRYST,  s.  One  who  does  not  fulfil 
an  engagement  to  meet  with  another ;  properly 
implying  that  time  and  place  have  been  nxea, 
S.;  from  Crack  to  break,  and  Tryst^  q.  v. 

CRADDEN,  8.     A  dwarf,  Lanarks. 

Gael,  cruitecan,  id.  cruitin,  a  humph-backed  man, 
Shawj  Scot  occid.  krytiiegan,  nanus,  a dwar^Lhuyd; 
Ir.  cruitf  a  hunch  on  the  back^  id. ;  C.B.  crtvd,  a  round 
lump,  crrvtyn,  a  little  dumpy  fellow^  from  crwt,  id. 
Owen. 
CRADEUCH  (gutt.),  «.    A  diminutive  person, 

Upp.  Clydes. 

Gael,  craite  signifies  shrtmk* 
CR  ADILL,     "  Ane  tradiU  of  glass,"  a  basket, 

or  crate^  of  glass ;  apparently  from  the  form ; 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 

CRADLE-CHIxMLAY,  *.  The  name  given  to 
the  large  grate,  of  an  oblong  form,  open  at  all 
sides  for  the  emission  of  the  neat,  which  is  used 
in  what  is  called  a  round-about  fireside ;  deno- 
minated  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cradle^  S. 
V.  Round-about. 
CRAFT,  8.  Croft,  a  piece  of  ground,  &c.}  Add; 

But  I  am  daft : 

I  maun  gae  step  out  owre  the  crqfi : 

Our' Janet  sleeps  like  ony  stane, 

Aye  whan  she's  left  owre  lang  her  lane. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  65. 
Crafter,  Crofter,  8.    One  who  rents  a  small 
piece  of  land,  S. 

"  There  cannot  be  too  many  day-labourers,  nor 
too  few  large  criers,  who  hold  their  grounds  of  the 
farmers."     Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  Pref.  Obs.  p.  14. 

"  Crofters,  renting  one  or  two  acres  around  the 
village  of  Linton,  are  not  included  in  the  above  enu«* 
meration."     Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  32. 

»  CRAFT,  8.     A  corporation,  S. 

His  crcift,  the  blacksmiths*  first  ava. 
Led  the  proce88ion,.twa  and  twa. 

Mayne*s  Siller  Gun,  p.  22. 
Craftischilder,  8.  pi.     Workmen,  craftsmen  ; 

Aberd.  Reg.  V.  28.    V.  Chilber. 
CRAG,  Craoe,  Craig,  8.  1.  The  neck,  S.]  Add; 
Lakg  CRAIG,  ^*  a  cant  term  for  a  purse,""  Aberd. 

GI.  Shirrefs. 
i.  The  throat,  S,]     Add ; 

*'  He  dyed  of  a  cancer  in  his  throat,  as  was  sup- 
posed ;  for  about  3  monthes  before  his  death,  he  could 
eat  no  bread,  because  of  the  straitnes  of  the  passage 
in  his  craige"     Lamont's  Diary,  p.  21& 

CRAYAR,  Crayer,  8.  A  kind  of  bark.]  Add; 
This  term  occurs  in  the  account  given  by  an  E. 
writer  of  an  "  Expedicion  in  Scotlande,  1544." 
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"  They  lefte  neyther  shyppe,  drayer,  nor  b<Jte  be* 
longyng  to  nether  village,  town,  creke,  nor  haueii, 
of  neither  syde  the  frith,  betwene  Sterlyng  and  the 
mouth  of  ^he  riuer,  vn  brent,  or  brought  away,whiche 
Gontayneth  in  length  fyftie  myles."  Dalyell's  Frag- 
ments, p.  9* 

Dan.  kreicrt,  a  sloop,  a  small  vessel.  It  is  used  by 
varioas  old  £.  writers.     V.  Todd's  Johns,  vo.  Cray* 
CRAID,  ^. 
The  lam'  likes  the  gowan  wi'  dew  when  it's  droukit  ; 

The  bare  likes  the  braik,  and  tbe  craid  on  the  lee. 
Greenock  Advertiser,  Oct.  9,  1812. 

Gael,  criadh  signifies  earthy  clay.  But  see  Caovo. 
CRAIG,  *.     A  rock,  S.J     Add ; 

*'  They  make  a  distinction  here  between  moun- 
tains, hills,  and  crags  [jcraigs^-  The  mountains  are 
very  high,  rocky,  and  covered  with  heath  or  hather: 
the  hills  are  high,  not  rocky,  and  covered  with  grass, 
which  makes  the  finest  pasture  for  sheep  and  small 
black  cattle:  the  crags  are  hard  stony  rocks,  not  high, 
and  thinly  covered  with  grass,  through  which  the 
rocks  appear  like  a  scab."  Defoe's  Journ.  Scotl.  p.  2. 
Craig  IE,  Craig  y,  adf.     Rocky,  S.]     Insert j  as 

proof  first ; 

*'  The  montane  Grampius  is  evill  favoured  and 
craigie,  which  Tacitus  in  the  ly fFe  of  Agricola  doeth 
remember."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  Introd.  xv. 
Cbaigsman,  Cragsman,  s.     One  who  climbs 

craiffs  or  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea,  for  the  pur- 

pose  of  procuring  sea-fowls  or  their  eggs,  S., 

Shetl. 

^'  1  was  a  bauld  craigsman,'  he  said, '  ance  in  my 
life,  and  mony  a  kitty  wake's  and  lungie's  nest  hae  I 
harried  up  amang  thae  very  black  rocks;  but  it's  lang, 
lang  syne,  and  nae  mortal  could  speel  them  without 
a  rope ;  arid  if  I  had  ane,  my  e'e-sight,  and  my  foot- 
step, and  my  hand-grip,  hae  a'  failed  mony  a  day 
sin-syne."     Antiquary,  i.  162. 

*'  I  am  more  of  a  craesman  than  to  mind  fire  or 
water."     The  Pirate,  i.  03.     V.  Craio. 
Craig-claith,  Craiq-cloth,  s.     a  neckcloth, 

&c.]     Add ; 

"  Item,  tuenty  craig-clolhs  and  cravatts  for  men, 
quhairof  three  gravatts  laced."  Depred.  on  the  Clan 
Campbell,  p.  114. 
CRAIGHLING,  adf.     Coughing,  Ayrs. 

"  I'll  hae  the  auld  craighUng  scoot  afore  the  Lords. 
The  first  cost  was  mair  than  five  and  twenty  gui- 
neas."    The  Entail,  i.  1 1». 

To  CRAIK,  V,  n.     i.  To  call— with  importu- 
nity, &c.l     Add; 
S.  To  croak,  to  emit  a  hoarse  sound,  S. 

"  A  pyet, — after  alighting  on  a  tree  in  his  yeard, 
craiks  as  is  usuall  with  them ;  he  being  at  dinner, — 
takes  out  his  gun  and  fires  at  her,"  &c.    Law's  Me- 
morialls,  p.  230.    . 
CRAIK,  8.     A  kind  of  little  ship.]     Add ; 

HoUingshed  writes  carike,  Strutt  seems  to  view 
this  as  synon.  with  the  Lat.  designation  navis  omeraria* 
"  Carikes  or  bttlkes,"  he  adds,  "  (according  to  Hol- 
lingshed's  translation,)  were  also  large  vessels."  Aii« 
gel-cynnan,  ii..  10.  It  is,  evidently  the  same  with 
L.B.  carrica,  carica,  carraca,  a  ship  of  burden ;  na- 
yia  oneraria,  Gallis  vaisseau  de  charge,  unije  forte 
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nomen.  DuCange.  Cartca  indeed  seems  synoD.  with 
charge;  for  it  is  sometimes  simply  rendered  anus. 
Norm,  carca  signifies  loaded.;  Kelham.  Teut  kar^ 
rake,  kraecke,  circerus,  navis  majoris  genus ;  Kilian. 
Fr.  caraque,  id»  ''  The  huge  ship  termed  a  carricke;" 
Cotgr.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  sense  of  the  term 
was  misunderstood  by  the  learned  Rudd. ;  and  also 
that  OOF  proniinciation  craik  corresponds  to  the  Teut. 
word  in  one  of  its  forms. 

Wachter  deduces  L.B.  cancan  Hisp.  carraca,  na- 
vis oneraria^  from  TeulL  karr^en  vehere,  from  its  be- 
ing used  for  carrying  goods ;  or  according  to  Vos- 
sius>  q.  carrus  marinus,  more  loquendi  poetico.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  Lhuyd  gives,  from 
Keating,  kreach,  creax,  as  an  Ir.  word,  denoting  a 
ship,  perhaps  radically  the  same  with  curacfi.  The 
term  may  thus  be  originally  -Celtic. 

CRAIK,  s.     The  land  rail ;  E.  crake. 
To  LISTEN  TttE  Cbaik  IN  THE  CORN,  to  carfv  on 
courtship  by  night,  under  the  c^opy  of  nea- 
ven,  South  of  S, 

Yes,  fiureweel  dear  moments  o'  saflest  delight, 

&y  the  shade  o'  the  fair  flow'ring  thorn. 
Where  I've  woo'd  my  dear  lassie  ^he  sweet  sim- 
mer night, 
Ati'  listen'd  the  craik  in  the  com.* 

A.  Scotfs  Poems,  1811,  p.  127. 
"  *  This  is  descriptive  of  the  manner  in  which  rus- 
tics often  conduct  their  amours,  by  forming  assigna- 
tions to  meet  in  some  retired  spot  in  the  fields,  agreed 
on  by  consent  of  the  parties  in  the  summer  season." 
K  ibid. 

CRAIL.CAPON,  s.    A  haddock  dried  without 
being  split,  S. 
.p»  To  augment  his  drowth^  each  to  his  jaws 
A  good  CraU  capon  holds,  at  which  he  rugs  and 
maws.  Anster  Fair,  C.  II.  st  20. 

*'  A  CraU  capon  is  a  dried  haddock."     N. 

CRAIM,  s.    A  booth.     V.  Cbbah. 
CRAIT,  s.    A  basket  for  window-glass.]  Add ; 
**  A.Bor.  ctaie9i  panniers  for  glass  and  crokery ;" 
Gl.  Orose. 

To  CRAIZE,  v.n.  1.  To  creak,  Clydes.,  Roxb. 
8.  One  is  said  to  craixe^  who,  when  sitting  on  ft 

chair,  moves  it  backwards  and  forwards,  with 

the  whole  weight  on  the  hinder  feet  of  it,  ibid. 

Ital.  crosc'iare  to  make  a  creaking  noise. 

Perhaps  the  £.  v.  to  crash,  as  denoting  the  sound 
nade  by  what  is  broken,  may  be  allied,  as  well  aa 
Fr.  ecras^er,  to  beat  down,  to  criish  in  pieces. 
Craizin,  s.    The  act  of  creaking,  ibid. 
CRAKYS,  *.  pi.    Ghreat  guns.]    Add ; 

Or,  perhaps,  we  may  rather  suppose  that  the  Teut.. 
name  kraecke,  fbr  the  cross-bow,  had  never  found  its 
way  into  Britain^  as  we  find  the  term  erakkes  applied 
by  an  0.£.  writer  either  to  a  larger  kind  of  muskets, 
or  to  the  report  made  by  them. 

''  Toward  these  ouer  a  small  bridge— very  harden 
ly  did  ride  about  a  doosehi  of  our  hakbntters  on  hors-* 
back,  and  helde  them  at  bay  so  nie  to  their  noses, 
Aat  whether  it  wear  by  the  goodnes  of  our  men  or 
badnes  of  them,  the  Scottes  did  not  onely  not  cam 
doune  to  them,  but  also  very  curteisly  gaue  place  So 
fled  to  their  feUowes :  &  yet  I  know  they  lack  no  hartj^s, 
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but  thei  cannot  so  well  away  with  these  erakkes"  So- 
merset's Expedicion,  Dalyell's  Fragments,' p.  43. 
CRAMMASY,  adf.     Of  or  belonging  to  crini«- 

son;  ingrained. 

"  Item  ane  gowne  of  crammasy  satyne  heich  nek- 
kit  with  ane  small  vane  of  crammasy  velvot  lynit  all 
through  with  crammasy  velvot  without  hornis."  In- 
ventories, A.  1 5S9,  p.  83. 

It  appears  that  the  term  was  not  restricted  to  the 
colour  of  crimson,  but  aj^lied  to  any  dark  colour, 
of  this  tinge,  which  was  ingrained.  This  corresponds 
with  the  use  of  Fr.  cramoisie,  in  our  own  time.  Les 
couleurs  qui  ne  scmt  pas  crammsies  sont  appellees 
couleurs  communes;  &  les  oouleurs  cramoisies  sont 
celles  qui  se  font  avec  la  cochenille.  Ainsi  on  dit,  de 
Vicariate  cramoisie,  du  violet  crammsi."  Diet.  Trev« 
V.  Sad. 
CRAMPET,  a.  2.  An  iron  made  to  fit  the  8ole» 

&c.]     Add; 

And  for  a  crampet  to  his  stumps. 
He  wore  a  pair  of  hob-nail'd  pumps. 

MesUm's  Poems,  p.  11. 

4.  The  cnunp4ron  of  a  scabbard. 

'*  On  the  scabbard  are  placed  four  round  plate# 
of  silver  overgilt,  two  of  them  near  to  the  crampit  are 
enambled  blew,  and  Ihereon  in  golden  characters 
Julius  II.  Pon.  Max.  N.^     Inventories,  p.  341. 

5.  An  iron  spike  driven  iuto  a  wall  for  supports 
in^  any  thing,  Aberd. 

6.  The  iron  guard  at  the  end  of  a  staff,  S« 
Gael,  crampatil,  a  £erril. 

CRAN,  s.     To  Coup  the  Cransy  to  be  overset, 

V.  Coup,  v.  a. 
GRANGE,  s.  Probably  some  stuff  made  of  hair« 

'<  XX  fy ve  ellis  &  3  of  tanne  Qtawney^  crance,  fyve 
ellis  &  a  half  of  rowand  tanne,  iiij  ellis  Sc  3  of  meU 
lais  that  is  rycht  gud."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1535,  V.  1$. 

Teut.  krants,  O.Fr.  crans,  hair,  from  Lat.  crines. 
GRANGE,  s.  A  crack  or  chink  in  the  wall  through 

which  the  wind  blows,  Fife. 

Fr.  cren  denotes  a  breach  or  deft. 
GRANCH,  s.  A  crush,  the  act  of  crushing,  Ettr.. 

For. ;  Crunsh^  id, 

''  Myne  grunyie  knoityd  with  ane  cranch  against 
thilke  lofte."  Hogg's  Wint.  Tales,  ii.  42.  V.  Crinch, 
To  GRANCH,  v.  a.    Th«  same  vith  Crinch  and 

Crtmchy  Roxb, 
GRANDRUGH,*.  Hoarfrost.  V.Gbanheuch. 
GRANE,  8.    A  kind  of  balista  or  catapult,  used 

for  discharging  large  stones,  in  ancient  warfare^ 
Throw  Crabya  eunsaill,  that  wes  sley, 
A  crane  thai  haiff  gert  dress  wp  hey, 
Rynnand  on  quheillis>  that  thai  myicht  brhig 
It  quhar  that  nede  war  of  hewing. 

Barbour,  xvii..  608.  MS. 

Mr.  Kerr  has  justly  remarked,  that "  it  is  clearly- 
described  by  Barbour,  as  a  very  powerful  projectile 
engine  of  va^t  elastic  force,. susceptible  of  di^erent 
degrees  of  tension,  and  of  projecting  its  shot  or  mis- 
sile in  various  directions^,  according  to  the  nianage^ 
ment  of  the  engineer,"  Hist  of  Robert^  I.  ii.  214, 
215. 

Whether  it  received  its  designation  from  itsresem^^ 
blance  to  the  crane,  it  is  impossible  to  ^^tenoijQi^s 
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Cotgr.  mentions  Fr.  cranequin  as  "  an  engine  for  bat- 
teries used  in  old  time/'  Perhaps,  it  might  be  an- 
other name  for  the  irehuckei,  an  engine  of  similar  use, 
which  was  employed^  in  the  same  sera,  in  the  wars 
of  Edward  II. 
CRANY-WANY,*.  «  The  little  finger,^  Aberd. 

Gl.  Shirrefs. 

This  seems  to  be  of  Seandinavian  origin.  Isl. 
krange  signifies  what  is  slender  or  lank>  misellus  et 
macer ;  G.  Andr.  Hence,  krangi  is  used  to  denote 
a  neck  of  this  description  ;  Collum  ovis  longum  et 
tenerum ;  Haldorson.  This  is  perhaps  the  root  of 
krank^r,  Teut.  kranch,  debllis.  Wany  may  be  corr. 
ffovskjlng^r,  digitus,  which  is  very  plausibly  deduced 
fvomjaenga,  prehendere,  q.  that  which^afig^  or  takes 
a  grasp  of  any  object.  Or  it  might  be  traced  to 
van^a,  imminuere,  because  of  its  being,  so  much 
smaller  than  the  rest,  or  to  van^r,  inops,  poor  being 
often  used  as  expressive  of  affection  and  sympathy. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  if  we  search 
for. an  etymon  to  both  parts  of  a  reduplicative  term, 
we  tread  on  very  uncertain  ground  ;  one  of  them 
most  generally  having  no  definite  sense,  being  form* 
ed,  like  a  bad  line  in  metrical  poetry,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme. 
CRANE,  adf.  1.  Infirm,  weak,  &c.]     Jdd ;  A. 

Bor.  ^^  crcmky^  lulingv  sickly  ;^  Grose. 
S.  Hard,  difficult ;  as,  ^'  a  crank  word,^  a  word 

hard  to  be  understood,  Aberd.,  Meams,  Roxb. 

*'  A  crank  job,  a  work  attended  with  difficulty,  or 
requiring  ingenuity  in  the  execution ;"  Gl.  Shirrefs. 
3.  Crooked,  distorted,  Aberd.,  Mearns;  as  crahk-^ 

handedy  a  crcmk  hand. 

These  are  most  probably  secondary  senses  of  the 
term  aa  signifying  weak,  infirm.  Su-G.  kranck  and 
Isl.  krank'Ur  are  both^  like  the  Teut  term>  rendered 
by  Lat  aeger.  Alem.  €hranc  denotes  what  is  both 
small  and  weak. 
CRANK,  s.    The  noise  of  an  ungreased  wheel.] 

Add ;  A.  Bor.  crofik^  the  noise  of  a  raven  ;  at 

so,  to  prate. 

*  CRANlT,  8,  An  iron  attached  to  the  feet  in 
curlings  to  prevent  sliding  on  the  ice,  Roxb. ; 
synon.  Crampet. 

To  CRANK,  V.  a.  To  shackle,  taapply  the  AoJ- 
or  ham-shackle  to  a  horse,  Ettr.  For. 
''As  for  the  reward  of  presumption,  it  is  in  Scot- 
land to  be  crankit  before  and  kicked  behind."  Perils 

of  Man,  i.  267- 

Formed  fierhaps  from  the£,  s*  Crank,  as  denoting 
a  square  instrument  of  iron.  The  origiii  of  this  word 
is  quite  uncertain, 

*  CRA'NNIE,  s,  A  square  or  oblong  aperture 
in  the  wall  of  a  house,  Galloway  ;  syoon.  Boal. 

CRANREUCH,    Crainroch,     Cranreugh, 
Crakdbuch,  «.     Hoar-frost.]     Add; 
"  This  last  winter  was-^no  frost  at  all,  extiepting^ 
some  crainroch,  or  small  frost,  in  some  mornings  in 
January."     Law's  Mem.  p.  239. 

"  A  low  creeping  mist,  or  hoar-frost  (called,  pro- 
vincially,  rhyme,  or  cranreugh),  in  a  dead  calm,  par- 
ticularly after  a  tract  of  rainy  weather,  is  seen  to 
settle  after  sun-setting,  upon  land  of  this  descrip- 


tion."   Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  6 
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Craijrocuie,  ad;.  Rimj,  abounding  with  hoar- 
frost, S.O. 
"  Whar's  the  leefn-hearted  Caledonian  wha  wad 

be  driech  in  drawing  to  gar  the  wallot  Qwallouit] 

skaud  o'  our  mither  tongue  shine  like  the  rouky  glee- 

moch  in  a  craunrochie  morning  ?"    Edin.  Mag.  Apr. 

1821,  p.  352, 

CRAP,  s.  The  top  of  any  thing.]  Add ;  Hence, 
the  phrase. 

Crap  and  Root,  adv,    1.  ^*  Wliolly,  entirely  C 
Gl.  Ross,  S.B. 
Content,  says  I,  but  I  maun  gang  and  see 
My  honest  aunt,  afore  I  married  be. 
And  ye  may  mind,  I  tauld  you  crap  and  root, 
Fan  I  came  here. —       Ross's  Helenore,  p.  30. 

2.  Metaph.  both  beginning  and  end,  S. 

CRAP,  3.  The  quantity  of  grain  put  at  one  time 
on  a  kiln,  to  be  dried,  Aberd. 
This  seems  to  be  a  figurative  use  of  the  term^  q. 

the  produce  o£  the  kiln. 

CRAP,  pret.  v.     Did  creep,  crept,  S. 

CRAP,  s.    The  craw  of  a  fowl.]     Add ; 

2.  It  is  a  common  proverbial  phrase ;  **  That  will 
never  craw  in  your  crap^  S.  when  it  is  meant 
that  a  person  shall  never  taste  of  some  kind  of 
food  referred  to.  The  allusion  is  to  the  crow- 
ing  or  self-gratulating  sort  of  sound  that  a  fowl 
makes  when  its  stomach  is  filled. 

8.  Used  nietaph.  as  to  painful  remioifloense ;  as, 
^^  That*"!!  crctto  in  your  crap^  that  will  be  re- 
collected to  your  discredit,  it  will  be  matter  of 
reproach  to  jrou,  S.B. 

4.  It  is  metaph.  used,  like  E.  stomach,  to  express 
resentment.  It  stuck  in  my  crap;  I  could  not 
digest  it,  S. 

Crapik,  CrappiK)  9.    The  maw  or  stomach  of  a 
fowl,  S.  crc3p,E.  the  craw  of  a  bird;  synon.  Crap, 
Gude  crottdy  in  my  cropin- should  craw. 
In  gttde  brown  ale  I'd  douk  and  drown  me. 
Song,  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  408. 
"  The  road  was  gayan  lang,  and  Jock's  crUppm 

began  to  craw."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  igO. 

CRAPPIT  HEADS,  a  compound  made  of  oat- 
meal, suet,  onions,  and  pepper,  with  which  the 
heads  of  haddocks  are  stuffed,  S. 
"  I  expected  him  sae  fSuthfully,  that  I  gae  a  look 

to  making  the  friar's  chicken  mysell,  and  ue  crappit 

heads  too,  and  that's  what  I  dinna  do  for  ordinary, 

Mr.  Glossin."    Guy  Mannering,  ii.  178. 

Belg.  kropp-en  to  cram ;  as,  eenem  gans  kroppen, 

to  cram  a  goose;  Teut.  krojhoes,  turunda^  maasa  qua 

farciuntnr  altilia. 

To  CRAP,  V.  a.     To  crop,  to  lop,  S.]     Add ; 
That  sword  it  crapped  the  bonniest  flower 
E'er  lifted  its  head  to  the  son. 

Remains  afNUhsdaie  Soa^,  p.  186. 

CRAPS,  s.  pi.    SubstUutey  as  definition 

1 .  The  8e^-{Kxl8of  Runcbesor  wild  mustard,  Roxb. 

2.  Runches  in  general. 

"  In  Sussex  crap  ia  used  feat  damd ;  in  Worces- 
ters.  for  buck- wheat ;"  Ray. 
CRAT,  adf.  Feeble,  pony.  As^  a  crai  stammodc 

applied  to  OM  who  nas  no  appetite,  Selkirks. 
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It  is  also  used  as  a  ^.  He' 9  a  perfect  crat;  i.  e.  a  weak 
.  child^  but  still  immediately  referring  to  the  stomach. 

Isl.  JcTeda  delicatulus^  kraeda  mollities,  kregda  in« 
fans  morbidus  vel  tenellus^  Haldorson ;  kregd  parva 
statura^  Verel.  Perhaps  we  may  view  Oral  as  nearly 
akin  to  Crooty  <\.  v. 

*  To  CRAVE,  V.  a.     1.  To  demand  a  debt  im- 
portunately^ to  dun,  S. 
2.  To  dun  a  debtor ;  "  I  crav'd  him  whenever  I 

met  him,"  S. 
Craving,  s.     The  act  of  dunning,  S. 
He — strives  to  pay  what  he  is  due^ 
Without  repeated  craving. 

W.  Ingram's  Poems,  p.  75. 
CRAUG,  s,     1.  The  neck,  Teviotd. ;   the  same 

with  Crctgy  Craigy  q.  v. 
2.  The  weasapd,  ibid. 
To  CRAUK,  V.  n.   "  To  fret,  to  complain,''  Gl. 

Picken,  Ayrs. ;  apparently  the  same  with  Craik, 

v.,  sense  2. 
CRAUP,  pret,  of  the  v.  to  Creep,  S. 

"  I  hurklit  litherlye  down,  and  craup  forret  alang 
on  tayne  looffis  and  myne  schynes."  Wint-Tales,  ii.  41. 

To  CRAW,  V.  n.     To  crow,  S.]     Add; ' 
A  crawing  hen  is  viewed,  in  the  traditionary  code 

of  superstition,  as  very  unsonsie,  Teviotd. 

Tins  coincides  with  the  old  proverb ;  '*  A  crooning 

cow,  a  crowing  hen,  and  a  whistling  maid,  boded 

never  luck  to  a  house."     V.  Croyn,  t7. 

To  Craw  day.  May  I  nier  craw  day !  "May 
I  never  see  the  morning  !*"  an  imprecation  used 
in  Dumfr.  9 

Evidently  alluding  to  the  cock's  announcing  the 
dawn;  a  figurative  transition  from  that  which  causes 
the  sound  to  the  person  who  hears  it. 
Craw,  s.    The  act  of  crowing,  S. 

No  more  the  morning  cock,  with  rousing  cram. 
Awakens  Gib  to  toil  ere  daylight  daw. 

Train's  Mountain  Muse,  pt  96. 

CRAW,*.     Acrow,  S.l     Add; 
'  The  craw  of  S.  is  properly  what  is  denominated  a 
rook  in  £. ;  as  crow  in  £.  denotes  what  we  call  the 
hudy,  L  e.  the  carrion-crow. 

To  SIT  LIKE  CRAWS  IN  THE    MIST,    tO    sit   in  the 

dark,  S. 
Craw-croops,  *.  j^Z.    Crow-berries.]    Add; 

This  word  in  the  west  of  Perthshire  is  pronounced 
craW'Croobs, 
And  what  pray  will  you  dine  on  ? 

Rob.  Craw-croobs,  hips. 
Blackberries,  slaes,  rough  brambles  frae  the  rock. 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  74. 
Crow-berries  are  called  Crake-herries,  A.Bor.,  from 
crake,  a  crow. 

Craw-foot,*.  The  ranunculus,S.;  ^yr\oTi,CraW'tae, 
/        I  wrought  it  eerthestreen  upo'  the  plain, 

A  garlan'  o'  braw  spinks  and  crawfeet  made. 

Macaulay's  Poems,  p.  120. 
Craws-court,  s,     A  coujt  of  judgment  held  by 

croxvsy  S.,  Shetl. 

'*  The  crows  generally  appear  in  pairs,  even  du- 
ring winter,  except  when  attracted  to  a  spot  in  search 
of  food,  or  when  they  assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
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holding  what  is  called  the  craw's  court.  This  lattei* 
institution  exhibits  a  curious  fact  in  their  history* 
Numbers  are  seen  to  assemble  on  a  particular  hill 
or  field,  from  many  different  points.  On  some  oc- 
casions the  meeting  does  not  appear  to  be  complete 
before  the  expiration  of  a  day  or  two.  As  soon  as 
all  the  deputies  have  arrived,  a  very  general  noise 
and  cloaking  ensue,  and  shortly  after,  the  whole  fall 
upon  one  or  two  individuals,  whom  they  persecute 
and  beat  until  they  kill  them.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished,  they  quietly  disperse."  Edmonstone's 
Zetl.  ii.  2^4. 

A  great  assemblage  of  crows  in  a  field,  if  in  sum- 
mer, is  supposed  to  betoken  wet  weather,  if  in  win- 
ter, a  snow-storm.  If  these  birds  gape  opposite  to 
the  sun  in  summer,  it  is  a  presage  of  rain,  Teviotd. 

Isl.  krdka  not  only  signifies  a  crow,  but  a  bird  of 
evil  omen.     Avis  fatidica  sinistral     lUvidris  krdka, 
tempestatem  ominans,  Haldorson ;  q.  ''  ill-weather 
craw." 
Craw-siller,  s.     Mica,  Shetl. 

"  Mica-slate  is  the  most  common  rock  of  the  pri- 
mitive class  in  Zetland.     It  is  composed  of  quartz 
and  mica :  the  last  ingredient  is  termed  by  the  na- 
tives craW'Siller."     Agr.  Surv.  Shetl.  p.  121. 
Craw-taes,  s.  pi     Crowfoot.]     Add  ; 

"  Some  of  the  prevailing  weeds  in  meadows  and 
grass-lands  are,  crow-foot,  or  crow^toe,  ranunculus 
acris,"  &c.     Wilson's  Renfrewshire,  p.  136. 

Blue  hether  bells,  the  crawtae  sweet  and  mild, 
Wi'  a'  the  blossoms  o'  the  rural  wild ; 
Sic  youthfu'  lovers  aft  bestow'd  on  me. 
To  gain  my  love,  by  pleasin'  o*  myee. 

Picken' s  Poems,  1788,  p.  108. 

2.  A  metaphorical  term  for  the  wrinkles  or  pucker, 
ings  of  the  skin  about  the  corner  of  the  eyes,  in 
persons  who  are  advanced  in  life,  or  have  been 
m  declining  health,  S. 

It  evidently  respects  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
such  wrinkles  to  the  impression  made  by  a  crow's  foot. 
Chaucer  uses  crows-feet  in  this  sense. 

So  long  mote  ye  liven,  and  all  proude, 
Till  crowis-feete  growin  under  your  eie. 

Troil.  and  Cress,  ii.  404". 

3.  Caltrops,  an  instrument  made  with  three  spikes, 
for  wounding  the  feet  of  horses,  S. 

^"  His  friend,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Heavysterne  from 
the  Low  Countries  had  sustained  much  injury  by 
sitting  down  suddenly  and  incautiously  on  three  an- 
cient calthrops,  or  craw-taes,  which  had  been  lately 
dug  up  in  the  bog  near  Bannockburn,  and  which, 
dispersed  by  Robert  Bruce  to  lacerate  the  feet  of  the 
English  chargers,  came  thus  in  process  of  time  to 
endamage  the  sitting  part  of  a  learned  professor  of 
Utrecht."  Antiquary,  i.  53,  54. 
To  CRAW,  Crawe,  v.  n.  ahd  a.     To  crave. 

''  The  petitioner  humbillie  crawls  that  the  Kingis 
Majestie,"  &c. — *^  Ane  gracious  answer  the  petitioner 
humblie  crawis."     Acta  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  48?. 
CRAWDOUN,  8.     A  coward.]     Add  ; 

The  word  has  been  known  in  the  North  of  E.  For 
Grose  gives  "  cr'addenly,  cowardly;"  i.  e.  Uke  a  craw* 
donn.  *'  To  lead  craddins,  to  play  bold  adventui-ous 
tricks,"  Tim  Bobbins ;  q.  to  act  with  such  intrepid 
dity  as  to  lead  cowards  captive. 
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CRAWS.  Woes  my  crows  i  a  phrase  used  as  ex- 
pressive of  great  sympathy,  Meams. 
Teut  kraufveye  signifies  the  diaphragm.  Shall  we 
suppose  that  this  is  put  for  the  bowels ;  q.  ''  I  feel 
for  you  at  ray  very  heart ;"  or,  "  My  heart  is  sorry  ?" 
CRAZE,  s,     1.  A  degree  of  wrong-headedness, 

craziness,  S. 
2.  Dotage,  foolish  fondness,  Aberd.  « 

CRE  AGH,  s.    An  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
forcibly  driving  off  cattle  from  the  grounds  of 
the  lawful  owner,  a  kind  of  foray. 
"  He  had  indeed  often  beard  pf  Highland  thieves, 
but  had  no  idea  of  the  systematic  mode  in  which  their 
depredations  were  conducted;  and  that  the  practiee 
was  connived  at,  and  even  encouraged,  by  many  of 
the  Highland  chieftains,  who  not  only  found  these 
creaghs,  or  forays,  useful  for  the  purpose  of  training 
individuals  of  their  clans  to  the  practice  of  arms,  but 
also  of  maintaining  a  wholesome  terror  among  their 
Lowland  neighbours,  and  levying — a  tjribute  from 
them,  under  cplour  of  protectiourmoney."     Wav^r- 
ley,  i.  ^27. 

"  On  the  creagkj  yf}\en  he  foretold  to  us  we  should 
bring  home  a  hundred  bead  of  homed  cattle,  we  grip* 
ped  nothing  but  a  fat  baillie  of  Perth."  Ibid.  p.  257• 
Gael.creac/^,plunde^;  an  host;  Shaw;  Ir.  creach,id. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  word  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Goth,  by  means  of  the  northern  in- 
vaders of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Su.G.  Dan.  fsrig, 
Germ,  krieg,  war ;  Alem.  id.  controversia.  In  an  ear- 
lier age  kri  and  Arry  were  u^d  to  denote  war,  V.  Ihre, 
vo.  Krig. 

Cbsam,  CftAiM,  s.   h  A  merphanf s  booth.]  /r»- 

serty  as  sense 
^.  A  stall  in  a  market, 

Jn  one  passage  it  would  almost  seem  to  be  used 
as  denoting  a  portable  pack. 

— '^  Desyring  support,  &c.  to  help  him  to  ane 
craym,  that  he  may  trawell  to  win  his  lifing  [living  ] 
in  the  cuntray."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1560,  V.  24. 

Perhaps  it  means  merely  an  assortment  of  goods ; 
Teut  kraem,  Su.G.  kram,  merx. 
Creamkbi^,  CaAMKaYi  8,     Merchandize,  ^c] 

Add; 

"  Small  cremary,^     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
Ckeam^h,  Cbaimer,  s.    1.  A  pedlar.]    Add; 
%  One  who  keeps  a  booth,  S. 

''  Neither  being  a  merchant,  could  he  obtrude  mir 
nprity ;  as  was  decerned  against  Agnes  Short  cratm* 
er."     Foord,  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  460. 
Cream-wife,  Crame-wife,  s.    A  woman  who 

keeps  a  stall  in  a  market  at  fairs,  Roxb. 
♦  CREAM,  s,     A  lick  (^creamy  a  proverbial 

phrase,  synon.  with  that  in  England,  a  uitgarn 

plumb. 

"  The  country  being  sore  opprest  with  David  Les* 
ley's  army,  took  the  advantage  of  Argyle's  absence 
to  supplicate  the  committee  of  estates  for  disbanding 
the  same.-*xBut  the  answer  was,  an  act  ordering  the 
army  to  disband  upon  October  20th,  provided  the 
committee — should  then  think  it  expedient.  When 
the  supplicants  found  this  was  all  they  had  obtained, 
they  called  it  a  lick  of  cream,  and  said  it  was  like  the 
rest  pf  Hamilton's  doings."   Guthry's  Mem.  p.  247, 
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CREDOMEZ,  s.    Credence. 

"  The  kingis  Uenes  sail  send  incontinent  ane  clek, 
&c  with  lettrez  of  Credamez/'  Acts  Ja.  IV.  148, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  207-     Credence,  Ed.  1566. 

Whether  this  be  for  Creditnus  I  cannot  say.     But 
I  find  no  such  term  any  where  else. 
CREAR, ,».     A  kind  of  lighter.     V.  Cratar. 
To  CREE,  va.  Generally  used  ne^tively ;  No  to 
'  tree  legs  topj  not  safe  to  meddle  with ;  Ettr.  For. 

"  Aha !  our  auld  friend,  Michael  Scott,  has  some 
hand  i'  this !  He's  no  to  cree  legs  m* :  I's  be  quits  \ri' 
him."     Perils  of  Man,  i.  131. 

It  seems  to  have  no  analogy  to  the  phrase,  "  To 
cree  wheat  or  barley,  to  boil  it  soft.  North ;"  Grose. 
Cree,  as  here  used,  may  rather  signify,  to  contend 
with ;  Dan.  krig^er,  to  war,  krig-er  tned  ord,  to  con- 
tend, to  quarrel;  q.  to  contend  with  in  strength  or 
speed.     Teut  kriegh^^n  bellare,  concertare. 

CREECH,  (gutt.)  s,    A  declivity  encumbered 

with  large  stones,  Upp,  Lanarks. 

Gael,  oarretic,  rock— §♦  crcug. 

The  vulgar  idea  is  that  the  Fairies  delighted  to 
live  in  creechs, 

CREED,  s,    A  severe  reprehension  or  rebuke ; 

aa,  "  to  p'e  one  an  awfu'  creed^  Clydes. 

Transmitted,  perhaps,  from  the  sera  of  Popery,  when 
the  more  illiterate  found  it  a  hard  matter  to  repeat 
the  creed  so  as  to  satisfy  their  priest  or  confessor. 

CREEKOF  DAY,  the  first  appearance  of  dawn, 
S.]    Add; 

It  appears  that  this  term  is  used  S.B.  as  well  as 
soreek;  for  it  occurs  in  Rqss's  Hel^nore,  first  Edit 
lybere  screek  appears  in  later  etUtions.. 
An'  ilka  morning  by  the  creek  qfiay 
They're  set  to  trark,  an'  snaply  ca'd  away*  P.  46. 

To  CREEP,  V.  n.     The  fesh  is  said  to  creep, 
when  the  skin  rises  up,  so  as  to  resemble  that 
of  a  fowl  newly  plucked,  as,  "  My  ^sh  is  a' 
creepfrC^  S.     Synon.  Groose. 
Creep,  s.     Catddcreep,  that  sensation  of  rigour 
which  extends  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  body 
in  consequence  of  exposure  to  severe  cold,  or 
of  some  sudden  alarm,  S. 
CREEPY,  Creepie,  s.   2,  The  stool  of  repent- 
ance,  S.I     Add ; 
"  O  silly  lassie,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
If  thou  grow  great,  they'll  heez  thee  high." 
"  Look  to  your  sell, — if  Jock  prove  true. 
The  clerk  frae  creeses  will  keep  me  free." 

Herd's  ColL  ii.  58. 
S.  A  child^s  stool,  or  footstool,  S.B. 
4.  It  denotes  any  small  stool,  used  as  a  seat  in 
houses,  Meams,  Lanarks. 

I  sit  on  my  creepie,  I  spin  at  my  wheel. 
And  think  on  the  laddie  that  lo'ed  me  sae  weel. 

Song,  Ld^  o'  Buckan. 
CREEPIfT-BUR,  s.     Caithn.  **  The  creeping 
bur,  is  Lycopodium  clavatum.'"    App.  Agr. 
Surv.  Caithn^  p.  197. 

The  reporter  says  that  a  handful  of  this  p'ant,  or 
of  the  Upright  Bur,  given  to  a  horse  among  his  oals, 
is  an  excellent  cure,  for  the  hats,  or  worms  in  the 
stomach,    V.  Upriout  Bua. 
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CREESE,  s.     Crisis,  S.B. 

At  this  the  lassie's  courage  got  a  heeze^ 
And  thinks  her  wiss  is  now  come  to  the  creeze. 

Ross's  Hdenore,  p.  52. 
CREI6HLING,  s.    Coughing,  Ayrs. 

— 'f  What  a  eraghUng  the  creature  made,  raxing 
and  hadding  its  sides."     The  Steam'-Boat,  p.  287- 

Teut  krieckd'^tt  rutilare^ 
CUEIL,  Crkill,  CbeeL)  s.    An  ozier  basket, 

&c.]     Add; 

"  The  wife's  in  a  cred,*  said  Robin, '  and  does  na 
ken  her  ain  mind."    Petticoat  Tales,  i.  218. 
2.  Often  applied  to  the  belly,  as  a  nursery  term, 

creelie^id.  "IsyourCT'ri/,'^or"crf^ltefa'yet?"S. 
To  Cbeil,  v.  a,  1 .  To  put  into  a  basket]  Add; 
2.  It  is  used  mcftaph.  in  this  form,  "  He's  no  gude 

to  creel  eggs  wT,"  i.  e.  not  easy,  or  safe,  to  deal 

with,  Roxb.  {  synon.  "  Kittle  to  shoe.*^ 

Hiis  refers  to  the  practice  of  Cadgers  or  Egglers, 
who  collect  eggs  through  the  <x>ttntry,and  pack  them 
in  their  hampers. 
Creilfow,  Cbeelfull,  s.    a  basketfull,  S. 

"  The  piper  of  Peebles  would  have^killed  a  creel- 
/u/Zbefcd'e  Maister  Francie  made  out  the  half-doz^n." 
St  Ronan,  i.  62.* 

To  CREISCH,  V.  a.    To  gr^,  S.]    Add ; 

A  phrase,  still  morie  nearly  allied,  is  in  use  at  this 
moment  in  France* 

"  If  an  office  is  to  be  disposed  of,  the  constant 
phrase  in  France  is,  as  in  India,  '  Ilfaut  graisser 
la  pate  ;'  L  e.  It  is  necessalry  to  grease  the  paw."  Tra- 
vels in  France,  during  the  years  1814-15^Edin. 
1815,  Vol.  ii.  2S8.  V.  Diet.  Trev.  vo.  Graisstr. 
Cbeischiness,  8,  Greatness,  S. 
To  CItEISH,  V.  a.   to  thrash,  to  beat  soundlv. 

Hence  the  low  "phrase,  Igaehim  agvde  creishin^ 

I  gave  him  a  sound  beating,  S. 

As  the  transition  from  the  idea  of  greasing  to  that 
of  beating  is  by  no  means  natural,  I  suspect  that  the 
terms  are  radically  different  As  used  in  this  sense, 
it  may  be  allied  to  Isl.  kreist-a,  Su.G.  hysUa,  pre- 
mere;  or  krass^a  dilacerare. 

CREYST,  s.   A  person  who  is  both  diminutive 
and  loquadouSk]    Add  to  etymon ; 
Dan.  krysier,  a  simpleton. 

CREYT,  s.    A  species  of  the  Polypody  Fern, 

Dunbartons. 
CREITCH,  s.  A  term  borrowed  from  the  Genii. 

or  Belg.  to  denote  a  circle  or  district. 

'— ''  Walestine  also  drawing  neere  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxon,— and  Papenhaim  then  dominiering  in  the 
nether  Saxon  Creitches  ; — ^his  Majesty  very  wisely 
resolved  to  hang  the  little  townes,  cloisters  and  ab- 
bacira  belonging  to  the  Papists  in  Bavaria  by  the 
purse."     Monro's  Exped.  P.  ii.  p.  126. 

Germ,  kreiss  Belg.  kreuts,  a  circle,  a  circuit 
CREPINALL,  s, 

^'  Thair  was  on  ^one]|  in  his  awin  court,  called 
Sommervaill,  ane  crepinaU  of  the  devill,  without 
aither  faith  or  religion,-^tQik  the  office  in  hand,-~ 
and  thair  accused  the  poore  man  criminallie,  and  con- 
demned him  to  the  death."  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  522. 

This  is  most  probably  of  Fr«  origin,  but  corrupted 
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like  many  other  words  used  by  Pitscottie.     Crapau^' 
daille  is  expL  by  Cotffr. ''  a  crue  of  ougly  knaves." 
CRESIE,  s,     A  kmd  of  cap  worn  by  women  ; 

also  called  a  Squiniie^  Upp.  Clydes. 

This  being  synon.  with  iS<grutiiite',  which  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  shape,  it  is  most  probable  that 
Cresie  has  a  similar  allusion ;  shall  we  say  to  Germ. 
kreis,  Belg.  kries,  a  circle  f  I  recollect  what  were 
called  round-eat'd  caps  being  in  fashion^ 
CItESPIE,'*.     A  small  whale;  apparently  the 

sdme  with  thdt  commonly  called  the'Grampus. 

*'  Malcolm  IV.  likewise  gave  them  [the  monks  of 
Dunfermline^  a  grant  of  the  half  of  the  blubber  (di- 
midium  sagiminis)  of  the  crespeis  or,  small  whales, 
which  should  be  taken  between  the  Tay  and  Forth, 
for  the  use  of  the  churchi  ad  liiminaria  coram  altari- 
bus  praenominatae  ecclesiae."  Stat  Ace.  xiii.  451,  N. 
V.  also  Sibbald's  Fife,  p.  295. 

Corr.  from  L.B.  craspiscis,  qui  alias  piscis  crassus 
nostris  et  Anglis  dicitur,  sicut  Balaena,  et  ad  Regem 
peculiariac  regio  jure  pertinet:  unde  piscisregius  vuU 
go  dictus;— Spelmanno  Grampow,  quasi  grand poisson 
dicitur,'  Bractono  Crassus  piscis  j'^^Poisson  a  lard, 
in  legibus  Maris  Oleronens.  Homines  de  Rothomago 
qui  veniuni  cum  vino  pel  Craspiace^-monsirdbant  res 
suas  et  exiolneabanU  Leg.  Aethelredi  Regis,  c.  23.' 
Du  Cange. 

He  adds,  Ihat  this  fish  ^as  not  always  royal  pro- 
perty, but  sometimes  that  of  the  feudal  superiors. 
Et  si  piscis  qui  Craspeise  vocatur,  Wic  advenerai,  Ah^ 
baiis  et  Monachorum  sit  ibtus.  Chart  Gulielm.  No- 
thi.  Monastic.  Angl.  i.  SI7.  V.  Gloss.  Dec.  Script 
in  vo. 

To  CRY,  v.a.  To  proclaim  the  bans,  &c^]  Add; 
But,  O !  what  sad  reverse !  how  thunderstruck ! 
Whan,  ae  black  day  brought  word  frae  Rab  my 

brither, 
Xhat  Kate  was  cried,  and  married  on  anither. 

The  Loss  of  the  Pack,  a  Tale. 
Cryin'  siller,  the  fee  paid  to  the  parish  clerk 

for  publishing  the  bans,  S. 

''  A  maiden,— ^having,  as  she  thought,  gained  the  ' 
heart  of  a  rural  swain, — ^gave  him  the  necessary  funds 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  parish-clerk,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  cryin'  siller  ;  but  the  faithless  fellow 
pocketed  the  money,  and  made  his  elopement"  Dun- 
dee Advertiser,  Nov.  28,  1822. 
To  CRIAUVE,  V.  n.     To  crow,  Buchan.     V. 

the  letter  W. 
CRIB,  s.     Synon.  with  a  bicker  6"  brose ;  as, 

"  Haste  ye,  and  gi'e  me  ma  [my]  crib^  Guid- 

wife,"  Roxb. 

Perhaps  a  metaph.  phrase  borrowed  from  the  stall ; 
q.  *'  Fill  my  crib  with  provender."     Or  shall  we 
rather  view  it  as  allied  to  Isl.  krubba  ampulla,  a  flask 
or,  vessel  with  two  ears  ? 
CRIB,  s.  The  name  of  the  reel  for  winding  yarn, 

Roxb. 
Cribbif.,  8.     A  term  used  by  women  in  Koxb., 

&c.  in  reeling  yam,  as  expressive  of  the  quatu 

tity  reeled ;  Ae  cribbie^  twa  crtbbie. 

A  eribbie  is  as  much  yam  as  goes  half  round  the 
reel.     Isl.  kryppa  signifies  a  winding. 
CRICKE,  8. 
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b  6ell>  why  dost  thou  flyte  and  scorn? 

Thou  ken*st  my  clok  is  very  thin ; 
It  is  so  bare,  and  overwome, 
A  cricke  he  thereon  cannot  rin. 
Tak  your  Auld  Clok,  Pink,  Sel.  Ball.  ii.  108. 

Most  probably  an  old  word  for  a  louse.    It  is  still 
said  of  a  threadbare  coat^  that  "  a  louse  wouldna  be 
able  to  keep  it's  feet  onV     V.  Crike. 
CRICKET,  S'    This  term  is  applied  to  the  grasa- 

liopper,  Roxb.,  Loth. 

Teut.  krekely  id.  from  krek-en  to  make  a  noise. 
Germ,  hcuschrecke  id.  seems  to  daim  a  different  ori- 
{rin ;  heu  hay,  and  sekrick^en  to  leap,  like  the  E.  term, 
also  the  Fr.  sauiereau  ;  q.  a  leaper. 
CRICKLET,  8.     The  smallest  of  a  litter,  the 

weakest  bird -of  the  nest,  Ayrs. ;  synon.  Wally^ 

draff,  Wriffy  Croot. 

Isl.  kreklott-r  signifies  distorted.    But  perhaps  ra* 
ther  allied  to  Belg.  krekel,  a  cricket.     V.  Crike. 
CRIED  FAIR,  a  fair  or  market,  the  jplace  and 

lime  of  which  are  proclaimed  some  time  before. 

Where  a  crowd  is  assembled,  and  in  a  state  of 

motion,  it  is  common  to  say,  "  It^s  like  a  cried 
Jinr^  S. 

''  Drumlithie  Mithael  fair  for  cattle,  is  generally 
well  attended, .  being  nearly  the  last  in  the  season. 
It  is  held  on  the  first  Thursday  after  Michaelmas 
O.S.;  and  is  commonly  followed,  in  two  weeks  after, 
by  what  is  called  a  cried  fair,  so  distinguished,  by 
being  audibly  proclaimed  at  this."  Agr.  Surv.  Kin- 
card,  p.  407. 

*'  On  the  sabbath  nights,  there  is  such  a  going  and 
coming,  that  it's  more  like  a  criedfair  than  the  Lord's 
night."     Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  152. 
Crying,  s.     Inlying,  S. 

''  We  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  cry- 
ijjg  of  Mrs.  Craig  \^  coip^  on."  Ay".  Legatees, 
p.  280. 

CRIKE,  s.     A  small  reptile  that  sometimes  in- 
fests the  human  body ;  apparently  a  species  of 

tick,  Galloway.     It  is,  however,  defined  to  me 

"  a  chirping  msect."    V.  Cricke. 
Fldgin  Davte  clew  his  haffit, 

Hotchin  thrang  o'  crikes  an'  flaes. 

Remains  ^  Niihsdale  Song,  p.  105. 

Belg.  kriekie,  a  cricket.  Su.G.  kraek  reptile,  et  per 
metaphoram  animal  quodvis  exiguum;  Ihre.     It  is 
derived  from  kraek-a  reptare,  Isl.  kreik-a,  id.. 
CRILE,  CttYLE,  s.     LA  dwarf,  S.A. 

"  The  tane  was  a  wee  bit  hurklin  crile  of  an  un- 
earthly thing,  as  shrinkit  ^n'  wan  as  he  had  lien  seven 
years  i'  the  grave."  Biownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i,  13. 
k.  A  child  or  beast  that  is  unthriven,  Roxb.    Y, 

Ceoil,  Croyl. 
Chyl't,  parL  pa.     Unthriven,  stunted,  ibict 
CRIMINALS,  s.pL     Criminal  causes. 

— "  By  the  civil  law^  albeit  piobation,  especially 
in  criminals,  cannofe  proceed  unless  the  defender  be 
present,  yet  the  chief  criminal  doctors  except  the 
case  of  lese  majesty."     Stair,  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  139. 
CRIMPE,  adj.     Scarce. 

*'  At  such  times  as  we  were  commanded  forth,  as 
convoyes  for- our  horsemen,  that  went  for  forrage,— 
sometimes  we  lighted  on  one  another,  striviilig  aU. 
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wayes  for  elbowroome,  whereof  at  length  the  Em* 
perialists  made  us  very  crimpe  or  scarce,  having  but 
one  quarter  of  our  leaguer  free,  to  bring  in  our  for- 
rage."    Monro's  £xp^.  P.  II.  p.  140. 

I  hardly  think  that  this  term  has  been  used  in  S« 
But  the  good  old  Colonel,  from  his  long  absence, 
having  almost  forgotten  his  vernacular  language, 
transmutes  scrimp  into  Sw.  krimpe  short.  V.  Scrimp. 

CRIMPING-PIN,  s.  An  instrument  for  pinch- 

ing  or  puckering  the  border  of  a  lady^s  cap,  Loth. 

Teut.  krimp-en  contrahere. 
To  CRINCH,  V.  a.  1.  To  grind  with  the  teeth.] 

Add; 
It  is  also, and  perhaps  more  generally,  pron.  crunch; 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  £.  craunck,  "  to 
crush  in  the  mouth,"  Johns.    This,  by  Ben  Jonson, 
is  written  cranch. 

■  She«  can  cranch^ 

A  sack  of  small  coale  \  eat  you  lime,  and  haire. 

Soap-ashes,  loame,  and  has  a  dainty  spice 

O'  the  greene  sicknesse !    Magnetick  Lady,  p.  IS. 

Insert,  as  sense 
2.  To  masticate  what  is  hard,  as  biscuit,  or  rank, 

as  unboiled  vegetables ;  including  the  idea  of 

the  sound  made,  S. 

**  I  have  seen  them  sitting  at  their  supper,  with 
their  yellow  faces,  like  puddocks  round  a  plate, 
crunching  custocks."     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  288. 

Add  to  etymon ; 

It*  is  highly  probable,  that  grinctare,  like  many 
other  Ital.  words,  is  originally  Gothic.  In  MoesG., 
kriust^an  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  Kriustitk  tun- 
thnns  seinans^  Collidit  dentes  suos;  Matth.  viii.  12. 
The  A.S.  V.  is  gm/6t7-ian,.  evidently  comp.  of  MoesG. 
kriust  the  radical  part  of  the  v.,  and  bit^ian,  q.  to  bite 
in  the  way  of  gnashing.  Junius  remarks  that  MoesG. 
trusts,  gnashing,  is  nothing  else  than  Gr.  ^^•vrrmM 
ritf  oitrriff ;  from  »(«u-«  pulse.  But  there  is  no  great 
analogy  between  the  idea  of  beating  and  that  of 
gnashing. 

CRYP,  apparently  used  for  what  is  now  called 
Crape.  "  Crt/p  weluot^  Aberd..  Reg.  This 
is  spelled  Craip,  Rates,  A.  1611^ 

CRIPPLE-JUSTICE,  s.  A  designation  con- 
temptuously given  to  one  who  is  lame^  and  at 
the  same  time  proud  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance, Clydes. 

CRIPPLErMEN,  s.  pL    Oat-cakes  loastod  be- 
fore  the  fire,  Fife ;  probably  denonoinated  from 
the  crooked  shape  they  often  assume  from  be- 
ing set  on  edge  while  toasting. 
CRISE,  s.     Crisis.     V.  Creese. 

"  The  raveries  of  Gib  and  his  followers  gave  some 
little  turn  to  the  heights  and  extremities  of  others 
who  had  any  real  g<x)d  in  diem ;  they  were  some^ 
what  like  a  cme>  ai>d,  as  it  were,  the  separating  the 
morbifick  matter  from  the  blood."     Wodrow's  Hist 

To  CRISP,  V.  n.    A  term  used  to  denote  the 
crackling  sound  made  by  the  ground  under  one's 
feet,  when  there  is  a  slight  frost,  Roxb. 
The  days  were  short,  uie  nights  were  lang, 
Wi*  ftost  the  jrird  was  Crispin', 

A.^Scoli's  Poems,  j.  63. 
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G.  Andr.  mentions  IsL  krytte  as  signifying  strido; 
krysi  stridor. 
CRYSTE,  3. 

I'll  come  an*  gae  to  the  fairy  knowe^ 
•     Whane'er  it  listeth  me : 
Sae  feckless  yet  sae  crouse  a  crygie 
What  maid  did  ever  see ! 

Baliad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct  1818,  p.  827. 
CRIV,  si,   Corr.  from  E.  crib^  as  denotlDg  either 
the  rack,  or  an  ox^s  stall,  Biidian. 
Waes  me  1  when  I  gae  to  the  criv  or  faul, 
Nae  mair  FU  hear  hia  reed's  harmonious  soun'. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.*  115. 
To  CROAGH  (gutt),  v.a.  To  strangle,  &c.]  Jdd; 

Teut.  kroegh-en^  jugukre. 
To  CROCE,   V.  a.     To  go  across. 

*'  The  generall  may  dismiss  suche  regimentis-^togo 
home  bethe  neirest  way  to  thair  owne  shyres,  quhen 
they  croce  Tweid."   Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  370. 

CROCK,  s*  A  ewe  that  has  ^ven  over  bearing,  S. 
The  captain^s  gear  was  all  new  bought— 
Wi'  cash  his  hogs,  and  crocks,  had  brought,   • 
And  ewe-milk  cheese  besides. 

Linioun  Green,  p.  IS.     V.  Crok. 

CROCKATS,  8.  pi.   To  put  outy  or  set  up  one's 
crockaiSy  a  phrase  applied  to  a  young  person,  or 
to  one  who  is  an  inferior,  when  shewing  ill-hu- 
mour, or  giving  an  indiscreet  answer ;  as,  *^  Is 
tou  gaun  to  set  up  thy  crockats  to  me  ?^  Renfr. 
The  term  might  be  originally  applied  to  small 
stunted  or  crooked  horns.     It  is  probably  the  same 
with  O.E.  "  crockes,  the  little  buds  that  grow  about 
the  top  of  a  deer's  or  hart'is  horns ;"  PhiUips.  The  or- 
namental knobs  on  turrets  or  minarets,  in  a  building 
after  the  Gothic  order,  are  denominated  crockats. 
CROCE  EWE,  an  old  ewe  that  has  given  over 
bearing,  S. ;  the  same  with  Crok^  q.  v. 
'^  I  waa  rather  seek  my  fortune  wi'  a  craped  brow 
an'  a  bent  pistol  than  grope  for  my  subsistence  among 
crock  eroes  and  gimmer  pets."     Blackw.  Mag.  Mar. 
1820,  p.  159. 
CROCKIE,  8.    A  low  stool  for  children^  Ang. ;, 

synon.  with  Creepy.  . 
CROFTER,  8.    V.  Ceaftee. 
CROFTING,  8.     1.  The  state  of  being  succos-. 
fflvely  cropped,  S. 

''  By  tummg  this  croft-land  into  grass,  the  labour 
and  manure  that  has  yearly  been  bestowed  upon  it, 
may  be  employed  in  improving  and  enriching  the 
other  third  part,  and  bringing  it  into  crying"  Max-^ 
well's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  12.       ^  . 

2.  Transferred  to  the  land  itself  which  is  cropped 
In  this  way. 

'*  The  lands  are  generally  divided  into  Crying 
and  Outfield-land. — The  Crofting  consisteth  of  four 
breaks.*— They  shall  dung  no  part  of  their  former 
Crofting,  till  Uiese  four  new  breaks  are  brought  in." 
Ibid.  p.  213,  216. 

CROFTLAND,  s.    Land  of  superior  quality,. 
&c.}    Add ; 

This  land  was  usually  dunged  the  fourth  year. 
^'  The  method  of  using  it  [tihecroft-land^  hitherto- 
has  beep,  to  sow  it  first  with  bear,  and  then  two  years 


with  oats,  then  with  peas,  and  then  the  bear  again ; 
at  which  time  only  it  gets  dung."  Maxwell's  Sel. 
Trans,  p.  9* 

CROGAN,  8.  A  term  used  in  the  West  High- 
lands,  to  denote  a  bowl,  or  vessel  of  a  similar 
shape,  for  holding  milk. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  now,  Hugh,  how  I  gave 
you  a kaper,  and  a crogan  of  milk  ?"  Clan- Albin,  i.  2 1 1 .  , 

"  I  warrant  she  will  get  good  colour,  after  drink- 
ing crogans,  and  breathing  the  air  of  the  Bein"  Saxon 
and  Gael.  iv.  43. 

The  term,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  unknown  in  the 
Gael,  of  Perthshire.  There  crog  is  a  vulgar  term  for 
a  man's  paw,  and  crogan  signifies  paws.  Crog  is  used 
for  paw  in  vulgar  S. ;  as,  I'll  no  gi*eyou  a  bit  in  your 
crog,  or  crogs.  It  is  evident  that  crogan  is  allied  to 
Gael,  croc,  which  denotes  an  eartlien  vessel.  But  it 
more  closely  resembles  C.B.  crochan,  "  a  boiler,  a 
pot ;"  Owen.  That  this  properly  denotes  an  earthen 
vessel,  appears  fr<Hn  its  cognate,  crochen-u,  "  to  make 
pottery ;"  Id.  This  term  has  been  conunon  to  Celts 
and  Goths ;  as  appears  from  A.S.  crocca,  and  crog, 
Alem.  cruch,  SU.G.  krvga,  I  si.  krucka,  Dan.  krukke, 
Teut.  kruycke.  Germ,  krug,  Fr.  cruche,  all  signifying 
vas  fictile,  E.  crockery.  Wachter  thinks  that  they  may 
all  be  traced  to  croi,  clay,  lutum,  argilla ;  adding  that 
a  vestige  of  this  obsolete  word  is  to  be  found  in  Du 
Cange,  vo.  Cro,  sense  2.  He  refers  to  Ingulphus,  who 
has  indeed  said  that  Croyland  signifies  '*  coarse  and 
miry  land,"  crudam  terram  et  coenosam>  p.  S52 ;  but 
as  the  fqrm  of  the  name  requires  an  A.S.  origin,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  in  this  language  croi  signified  clay, 
for  no  other  word  appears,  besides  those  mentioned 
above,  with  their  cognates,  which  all  respect  clay  in 
its  baked  state,  as  crochwaere,  now  crockery-ware.  Du 
Cange  has  here  quoted  croia,  as  having  the  same  sig- 
nification, from  the  First  Statutes  of  our  Robert  I. 
c.'12.  But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  term  is 
equivalent  to  S.  cruive,  as  it  is  indeed  connected  with 
otilier  words  which  define  its  signification;  Croias  vel 
piscarias,  seu  stagna.  Sec.  It.  and  Gael,  criadh  is  the 
only  similar  word  thatdenotesclay  in  its  natural  state. 
CRO  Y,  8^  1.  An  inclosure,  more  commonly  wat- 
tled,, for  catching  fish. 

'*  That  Johne  Erskin  younger  feare  of  Dvne  dois 

na  wrang  in  the  o'ccupatione  of  the  Croys  of  Montross 

and  fisching  of  the  samyn  in  the  watter  of  Northesk; 

becauss  theprocuratourof  the  said  Johne  Erskin  pro- 

ducit  ane  instrument  vnder  the  signe  of  Patrik  But- 

tergask  public  notar,  that  the  said  Johne  haid  the 

said  croyis  8c  fischin  in  tak  of  the  prouest,  bailyeis,  & 

comite  of  Montross."   Act.  Audit  A«  1493,  p.  179* 

S.  A  sort  of  fold,  of  a  semicircular  form,  made  on 

the  sea^beach,  for  catching  fish,  Argy les..  When 

the  sea  flows,  the  fish  comeov€»r  it ;  and  are  left 

there,  in  consequence  of  its  receding.. 

S..  A  mound,  or  kind  of  quay,  projecting  into  a 

riyer,  for  the  purpose  of*  breaking  the  force  of 

the  stream,  and  guarding,  the  adjacent  ground 

from  encroachments,  Ferths, 

This  ifr  not  viewed  a»  m  Gael.  word.     It  may  be 

either  corr.  from  Cruve,  q.  v.,  which  denotes  an  in- 

elosure  for  catching  fish;  or  immediately  derived  from 

an  old  Goth,  term  still  retained  in  IsL  kro^a  circum-. 
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sepire,  includere.  Hdnce  it  is  applied  to  ixlclosure 
in  a  fold ;  at  kr6a  lombin,  agnos  includere.  V.  also 
I  si.  hroo,  vo.  Crufe.  It  may  be  observed^  however, 
that  Croia  is  the  form  which  Cruive  assumes  in  the 
Lat.  of  our  laws.  Omnes  illi,  qui  habent  croias,  vel 
piscarias,  &c.  Stat.  Rob.  I.  c  12. 
CROY  CLAYCHT. 

*'  xxiiij  ell  of  crqy  clatfcht  /'  Aberd.  Reg.  A  1641, 
V.  1 7.     Cloth  of  Cfxjy,  a  town  in  France  ? 
To  CROICHLE,  Ceoighle,  (gutt.)     To  have 
a  short  dry  cough,  Upp.  Lanarks.^  Reiifrews. 
Is  Muirland  fat  or  fair  wi'  a'  his  gear  P 
Auld  crotghlin'  wight,  to  hide  the  ills  o'  age. 
He  capers  like  a  monkey  on  a  stage ; 
An'  cracks,  and  sings,  and  giggles  sae  light  and 

kiule, 
Wi's  auld  beard  slaver'd  wi  tobacco  spittle. 

TannahilTs  Poems,  p.  13,  14. 
Croighle,  s.  a  slight,  or  short  dry  cough,  Renfr. 
— —  I'm  just  now  at  my  prime, 
Tm  just  now  five  and  diretty  come  the  time  ! 
Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho,  (coughs)  I  pity  them  wha're  auld  I 
Yestreen  I  catch'd  a  wee  bit  crmghl  o'  cauld. 

Ih%d.p,  19. 
Belg.  kruchg^en,  to  groan,  might  seem  allied.  But 
I  apprehend  that  the  S.  term  is  radically  the  same 
with  Isl.  Aryg^excrementum,  scteatus  e  pectore,  G. 
Andr.  p.  1 22.  The  root  seems  to  be  hraek'ia  spuere, 
exspuere,screare;  whence Ara^e sputum;  ibid. p.  120. 
The  Isl,  writer  remarks  the  affinity  to  Heb.  pp%  takak 
exspuit,  andp^,  rah,  sputuM.  I  iieed  scarcely  observe 
that  h  and  k  in  IsL  are  commonly  ihterchanged ;  and 
that,  in  the  cognate  dialects,  what  is  originally  the 
same  word  often  appears  without  either  of  these  let^ 
ters.  Thus  Su.G.  rackUa  signifies  to  hawk,  screare ; 
rokUa,  impedire,  et  cum  stridore  anhelate ;  Germ. 
rokeUn,  Teut  rockel'^n,  rucheUen,  rauca  voce  tussire, 
&c.  A.S. hraec-^an,  to  hawk^io  spit,  to  reach;  Somner. 
Su.G.  kraek-asalso  signifies  screare,  and  Germ,  krochz* 
en;  Fr.  crach'-er,  to  spit,  to  spit  out  It  deserves  ob- 
servation that  A.S.  kraca  d^otes  both  a  cough,  and 
the  throat,  the  jaws.  C.B.  cryg,  hoairse,  cryghsis^iawy 
to  scream  or  screech. 

CROICHLIES,  s.  pi     A  disease  affecting  the 
cattle  on  the  coast  of  Moray,  and  described  by 
the  reporter  as  pectiliar  to  that  district. 
"  The  only  name  by  which  it  is  any  where  known 
is  the  Croicklys.^At  first  one  apprehends   a  dislo- 
cation, or  othet  cause  of  lameness,  in  the  hip-joint. 
While  attending  to  that,  the  other  leg  is  discovered 
to  be  in  the  same  state,  and  in  a  short  time  the  lame- 
ness appears  in^  all  the  legs.''  Agr.  Surv.  Nairn  and 
Moray,  p.  31 6. 

Isl.  kriaUa,  parum  se  movere.  Kreik-^  signifies, 
lenti  progredi ;  which  G.  Andr.  derives  from  kryk-r, 
the  thigh.  But  croighle  is  more  probably  a  dimin. 
from  Su.G.  kroek-a  curvare^  as  denoting  the  lame 
state  of  the  animal. 
CROYD,  8     Yellow  clover,  Ayrs. 

This,  I  suspect,  is,  in  a  passage  formerly  quoted, 
misprinted  Craid,  q.  v.^ 

The  hare  likes  the  brake,  and  the  craid  on  the  lea. 
I  find  no  word  resembling  this,  save  the  terms 
wldch  denote  an  herb  in  general,  Teut  kruj/d,  Germ. 
kroitt,  Su.G.  krydda,  &c. 
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CRO VDIE,  adj,   A  croydie  lea^  a  field  on  which 
there  is  a  great  quantity  of  foggage  for  shelter- 
ing game,  Renfr. 
I  know  not  if  this  has  any  connexion  with  the  prew 

ceding  word,  or  with  Creyt,  a  species  of  the  Polyjftxiy 

Fern. 

CROIL,  Croyle,  8.   A  crooked  person.]  Add ; 
Scrayle  is  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  by  Ben  Jon^ 

son ;  but  whether  originaU^  the  sam^e,  is  uncertain. 
■^"  I  scorn  it,  I,  so  do  I^  to  be  a  consort  for  every 

hum-drum,  hang  'hem  scroyteSj  there's  nothing  in 

'hem,  i'  the  world."     Works,  i.  6. 
Shakespeare  also  uses  it. 
«^  These  scroyles  of  Anglers  flout  you,  kings. 

King  John. 
Steevens  derives  it  from  Fr.  escrouelles,  i.  e.  scabby, 

scrophulous  fellows. 

To  CROYN,  Ckune,  v.  n.     1.  To  make  a  con- 
tinued cry.]     Add ; 
'\A  crooning  cow,  a  croiving  hen,  and  a  whistling 

maid,  boded  never  luck  to  a  house."   '^  The  two  first 

are  reckoned  ominous  ;  but  the  reflection  is  on  the 

third,  in  whom  whistling  is  unbecoming.''    Kelly, 

p.  S3. 

A.Bor.  "  crune,  to  roar  like  a  bull ;"  Grose.  Creen, 

to  whine,  Cornwall. 

4.  To  purr,  applied  to  a  cat,  South  of  S. 

Dowfi  sat  sne  o'er  the  spunk  to  cry, 

lier  leafu'  lane. 
Except  poor  Badrons  croining  nigh. 
To  soothe  her  maen. 
The  Old  Maid,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  86. 
Croyx,  CauKE,  8.  1.  A  hollow  continueomoau.] 
Add; 

5.  A  simple  piece  of  music,  an  inartificial  chant,  S. 
The  Gypsies,  often  called  Soman,  I  adi  ioformed, 

^ave  their  crune,  when  they  dance  to  the  voice. 
A  waefu'  night  I  wat  it  wes  ; 

Rab  never  gat  abune 
That  irksome  thraw,  when  he  to  please, 
Danc'd  tae  the  Somars'  Crune. 
CROINTER,  8.     One  of  the  names  given,  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  the  Grey  Gurnard. 
"  Trigla  Gumardus,  Grey  Gurnard ;  Crooner,  or 
Crointer:'    NdD's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  14. 
CROIPIN,  ^ar/.  ©a.     Crept 

"  We — maist  faithfullie  promittis  to  yow  to  con- 
sent,— nocht  only  to  the  tramping  down  of  idolatrie, 
— ^bot  also  to  the  cutting  away  of  the  apperand  oc- 
casioun  thairof,  croipin  in  the  kirk ony ways,  be  warld- 
ly  wickit  men,  be  the  spirit  of  avarice,  ambitioun,  or 
carnal  afiectioun."  N.  Winyet's  Quest.  Keith,  App. 
p.  252. 

To  CROISE,  V.  a.   To  bum  with  a  mark,  Ettr. 

For. 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  marking  sheep,  after 
the  introduction  of  christiamty,  may  have  been  to 
impress  the  figure  of  the  cross.  Fr.  crois^er,  to  mark 
with  a  cross. 

To  CROISE,  V.  n.     To  gossip,  &c.]    Add ; 

In  Angus  it  ift  pronouboed  croise  ;  in  the  north- 
ern counties,  as  Moray,  ^rose. 

The  term,  according  to  the  latter  orthography,  is 
thus  defined ;  "  To  whine  in  sympathy  with  any 
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parson  in  pain  or  in  distress."  GL  Surv.  Nairn.    In 
this  sense^  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Su.G.  krus^a. 
CROISHTARICH,  *.     The  fire-cross,  or  sig- 
nal of  war.]     Add ; 

There  is  so  striking  a  resemblance  between  this 
custom  and  that  pf  the  ancient  Goths>  that  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  High* 
lands  of  Scotland  from  the  Norwegians  or  Danes^ 
when  they  had  possession  of  the  Western  Islands^ 
and  had  many  places  of  strength  on  the  coast. 

The  hudkafle  of  the  Swedj^s,  (from  hud,  hod^  a 
messenger ;  and  kafle  a  n>d)>  was  burnt  at  the  one 
endj  and  had  a  rope  fastened  to  the  other.  The 
meaning  of  these  symbols  is  explained  by  Olaus 
Magnus.  ''As  often/'  he  says,  *'  as  enemies  appear  on 
the  coasts  of  the  northern  kingdoms^  by  the  order  of 
the  prefects  of  the  provinces^  in  fhe  convention,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  elders,  a  rod>  three  palms  in 
length,  is,  in  their  sight,  committed  to  a  young  m^n 
of  great  agility,  that  he  may  carry  it  to  the  particnr 
lar  village  pointed  out  in  the  edict,  requiring  that 
in  three,  four,  or  eight  days,  one,  two,  pr  three,  or 
all  who  are  able  to  bear  arms  in  it,  appear  at  a  cer«^ 
tain  place,-— under  the  penalty  of  having  their  houses 
burnt,  and  of  being  themselves  hanged;  (the  burnt 
part  of  the  rod  signifying  the  one,  and  die  rop^  tied 
to  it  the  other).  At  the  same  instanjb,  one  or  more 
messengers  are  dispatched  from  one  village  to  an- 
other, to  shew  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  place  ap- 
pointed. Thus,  in  a  very  short  time  an  innumerable 
multitude,  with  arms  and  provisions,  is  gathered  to« 
gether."     Hist.  lib.  vii,  c.  8. 

This  rod  was  also  denominated  in  Isl.  heraur,  and 
in  Su.G.  haeroer,  i.  e.  literally,  "  the  arrow  pf  the 
army.'*  For  an  arrow  was  originally  used  for  tliis 
purpose,  V.  Aairvhous.  The  Icelanders  had  stUl 
another  name  for  it.  This  was  Lednngabod,  from  ler 
dutig  or  ladung,  eductio  ezercitus,  and  hod  nuntiusr 
V,  Fyre  Croce. 
CBOKONITION,  s.    Destruction,  Aberd. 

Fancy  might  suppose  that  it  had  been  originally  a 

Fr.  phrase  from  ero^-er  to  crack,  to  crash;  q.  croqui 

am  nessun,  crashed  to  nothing,  reduced  to  atoms. 

CRONACHIE,  s,     A  nursery  designation  for 

the  little  finger,  Ang.     V,  Ce^ny-wan^  a;nd 

PI&Z.IE-WIKKIE. 

CROO,  8.    1.  A  hovel. 

I  may  sit  in  my  wee  croo  house. 
At  the  rock  and  the»re4  to  toil  fu'  dreary,  &0^ 

Jacohiie  Relics^  i.  45. 
52.  A  stye,  S.B, ;  C.B.  crap>^  fmd  Armor,  crou^ 

denote  a  stye ;  Hara,  Boxhom.  V.  Crufe. 
CROOBACKS,  $,pL  A  sort  of  panniers  borne 
by  horses,  and  used  in  mountamous  districts, 
for  carrying  home  com,  peats,  &c.  They  are 
connected  to  the  car^saadle  by  widdies ;  Sum 
therl.,  Perths. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  implement  whicl| 
is  also  called  Crtd)an,  q.  v.  Shaw  renders  £.  pannier 
by  Gael.  cUahhan.  But  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to 
trace  this  term  to  the  Norse.  Jsl.  koerf,  a  basket,  a 
hamper  ;  Dan.  kurv,  id.  These  are  evidently  allied 
to  Liat..  carb'is,  which  exactly  correspond^  in  signifi- 
cation. 
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To  CROODLE,  Cboxtdle,  v.  n.    1.  T6  coo, 
Renfrews. 
Par  ben  thy  dark  green  plantings  shade. 

The  cushat  croodles  am'rously ; 
The  mavis,  down  thy  bughted  glade. 
Gars  echo  ring  ftrae  ev'ry  tree. 

TannahilTs  Poems,  p.  159- 
2.  To  purr,  as  a  cat,  ibid. 

An'  while  Deborah  mools  some  qrumbs, 
Auld  baudrons  sits  an'  croodiin'  thrums : 
In  short,  the  twa  soon  grew  sae  pack. 
Chuck  roosted  upon  pussie's  back.    Ihid.  p.  47. 
S.  To  hum  a  song,  to  sing  with  a  low  voice,  Ayrs. 
Croodling  to  a  bodjr's  sell 

Does  weel  aneuch.  Burns. 

This  is  evidently  a  dimin.  from  the  "v.  Croud,  to 
coo,  pronounced  crood. 
To  CROOK,  V,  a.   To  ben(J.   This  term  is  used 

in  various  forms  unknown  in  E. 
To  Ceoo|c  a  F}N6er,  to  make  an  exertion  of  the 
slightest  kind  ;  as,  "  He  didna  crook  ajiiiger 
in  the  business  '^  he  did  not  give  me  the  least 
assistance,  S. 
To  Crook  a  uou4:;h^  1.  To  sit  down,  to  be 
seated,  S. 

^'  I'll  sooner  see  you  an'  her,  an'  that  little  limb, 
a'  hung  up  by  the  Unks  o'  the  neck,  than  ony  o'  ye 
sail  crook  a  hough  or  br^  bread  wi'  me."  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  125. 

2.  To  bend  the  knee-joint  in  order  to  motion,  S. 
"  I  have  often  wondered — how  any  that  ever  knew 
what  it  was  to  bow  a  knee  in  earnest  to  pray,  durst 
crook  a  hough  to  fyke  and  fling  at  pipers  and  (idlers 
springs."     Walker's  Passages,  p.  6*0. 
To  CnpoK  THE  elbow;  as,  Siie  crooks  her  elbo'w^ 
a  phrase  used  of  a'  wopwfi  who  uses  too  much 
freedom  with  the  bpttle,  q.  bending  her  elbow 
in  reaching  the  drink  to  her  mouth,  S. 
To  Croojc  one's  Mocj\     1.  To  bring  the  lips  to- 
gether, so  as  to  be  able  to  articulate,  S. 

r Wi'  the  cauld 

Sa  dav^  he,-f(-he  cou'd  na  crook  his  mou*. 

The  Ghaist,  p.  3. 
2.  To  disfigure  the  face  as  one  does  who  is  about 
to  cry.    It  is  often  said  to  a  child ;  *'  Ye  needna 
begin  to  cr<x>k  your  mmt^  for  ye've  nae  cause 

forVS. 
0.  To  manifest  anger  pr  displeasure  by  a  distortion 

pf  the  mouth,  S. 

0  kend  my  minny  I  were  wi'  you, 
lUfardly  wad  she  crook  her  mou\ 

Gaherlunyie  Man,  Herd's  Coll.  ii.  5J, 
4«  Used  as  expressive  of  scorn,  S. 
When  a  lad  wi'  langing  eie. 

But  mints  to  woo, 
They,  scovnfu',  toss  their  head  ajee, 
And  crook  their  tnou^. 

Mayn^s  Glasgorv,  p.  SI* 
■        Tho'  at  me  she  crooks  her  mou', 

1  canna  think  #he  looks  sae  ill  on  you. 

Donald  and-  Flora,  p.  2 1 , 
CJIOOE,  CjiUEE,  Cruck,  s.    "  The  iron  chain, 
witb  its  appropriate  hooks,  by  wliiph  the  v^selii 
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for  cooking  are  hung  over  the  fire^  S.  Gl.  Surv. 
Nairn. 

"  As  black's  the  crook"  a  phrase  applied  to  any 
thing  that  is  very  black,  S. 

''  They  were  a'  glistening  wi*  gowd  and  silver— 
they're  now  as  black  as  the  crook.'*  Bride  of  Lara- 
merm.  iii.  114. 
The  hook  at  the  end  of  the  chain  is  called  the  Gib,S> 
'^  The  clips  is  linked  upon  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a 
chain,  called  the  crook,  which  is  attached  to  an  iron 
rod,  or  wooden  beam,  called  the  Ranilc-tree.'*  Pen- 
necuik's  Descr.  Tweedd,  Note,  p.  85. 

'^  When  a  child  was  baptised  privately,  it  was,  not 
long  since,  customary  to  put  the  child  upon  a  clean 
basket,  having  a  cloth  previously  spread  over  it,  with 
bread  and  cheese  put  into  the  cloth;  and  thus  to  move 
the  basket  three  times  successively  round  the  iron 
crook,  which  hangs  over  the  fire,  from  the  roof  of  the 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  pots  when 
water  is  boiled,  or  victuals  are  prepared.  This  might 
be  anciently  intended  to  counteract  the  malignant 
arts,  which  witches  and  evil  spirits  were  imagined  to 
practise  against  new-bom  infants."  P.  Logierait, 
Stat.  Ace.  V.  SS, 

Su.G.  krok,  IsL  krok-r,  Dan.  krog,  unciis,  uncinus, 
a  hook. 

CiiooK-STupiE,  s,  A  cross  beam  in  a  chimney  from 
which  the  crook  is  suspended,  Roxb. ;  synon, 
Rannel-tree ;  q.  that  which  keeps  the  crook  steady. 
CttooK-TREE,  s.  A  beam  of  wood,  or  bar  of  iron, 
which  runs  across  the  chimney  of  a  cottage,  on 
which  the  crooJc  is  hung,  Roxb. ;  synon.  Crook- 
studi/y  ibid.  Rannel-tree. 
CROOKED  MOUTH,  the  name  given  to  a  spe- 
cies of  Flounder,  Buchan. 

/^  Pleuronectes  Tuberculatus,  Crooked  Mouth."  Ar- 
buthnot's  Peterhead,  p.  18. 

CROOKIE,  s.  A  low  designation  for  a  sixpence, 
Lanarks. ;  obviously  from  its  having  been  usu- 
ally crooked  before  the  introduction  of  the  new 
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CROOKS,  ^.  pi     The  windings  of  a  river.     V. 

Crukts. 
CROOKS  AND  BANDS,  the  hooks  and  staples 

used  for  hinges,  S.    The  crook  is  the  iron  hook. 

fixed  in  stone  or  in  a  wooden  door-post  on  which 

the  band  turns. 

Su.G.  krok^  quicquid  aduncum  vel  incurvum  est ; 
Belg.  krook,  Fr.  croc,  id.  C.B.  crwcca,  curvus,  incur vus. 

CROOKSTONE  DOLLAR,  the  vulgar  desig- 
nation of  a  large  silver  coin  struck  by  Q.  Mary 
of  S.     V,  Mary  Ryall. 

« 

To  CROON,  V.  n,  '  To  emit  a  murmuring  sound. 
V.  Croyn. 

To  CROOP,  V.  n.     To  croak.     V.  Croup. 

To  CROOT,  v.  n.  To  make  a  croaking  noise. 
V.  Crout. 

CROOT,  S.2     Give^  as  sense 

1.  The  youngest  bird  of  a  brood.    "  The  croot  of 
the  cleckin,''  S. ;  the  smallest  pig  in  a  litter.  Bor- 
der ;  pron.  as  Gr.  v.     Synon.  IVriff. 
I  si.  hrota,  effoetum  animal  decrepJtae  aetatis.     V. 

Crat,  which  seems  nearly  allied. 


Crootles,  8.  pi.  A  diminutive  from  Crooty  given 
as  a  nickname  to  one  who  is  small  and  ill  pro* 
portioned,  Roxb. 

Crootlie,  ad;.    Having  very  short  legs,  and  such 
as  are  not  m  proportion  to  the  body,  ibid. 
This  might  appear  allied  to  C.B.  crwt,  "  a  romid 

dumpy  fellow ;"  Owen. 

CROOZUMIT,  s.  1.  A  diminutive  or  puny  per- 
son, Ayrs. 

2.  One  worn  down  with  age,  ibid. 

3.  One  living  solitarily,  or  a  sort  of  hermit,  ibid. 
In  the  first  and  second  senses,  it  might  seem  allied 

to  Teiit.  kroeS'Cn,  kruys-en,  crispare,  q.  drawn  toge- 
ther, shrunk  up.     In  the  third,  rather  q.  kruys^er" 
mite,  a  hermit  attached  to  the  cross. 
To  CROP  the  Causey^  to  walk  boldly  in  the  street; 

literally,  to  keep  the  uppermost  part  (S.  synon. 

the  crown)  of  the  causey. 

'^  All  the  covenanters  now  proudly  crop  the  causey, 
glad  at  the  incoming  of  this  army."   Spalding,  i.  176- 

"  The  one  faction  cropped  the  causey  courageously, 
pridefully  and  disdainfully ;  the  other  faction  was 
forced  to  walk  humbly."     Ibid.  ii.  183. 

Sometimes  the  v.  is  used  by  itself.  "  Montrose— 
syne  goes  to"  his  council  of  war,  not  to  committee 
courts,  treacherously  cropping  within  his  land."  Ibid, 
ii.  274.     V.  Crap. 

To  CROP  out^  V.  n.  To  appearthrough  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground ;  applied  to  minerals,  S. 

"  In  many  places, — immense  quantities  [[of  iron- 
stone] may  be  observed  cropping  out  on  the  banks  of 
those  streams."     Wilson's  Agr.  Sur.  Renfr.  p.  25. 

"  The  first  or  uppermost  of  these  seams  crops  out 
nearest  the  sea,  and  tlie  rest  follow  it  towards  the 
land  at  regular  distances."    P.  Stevenston,  Stat.  Ace 
vii.  12.;  i.  e.  appears  at  the  crop  or  surface. 
CROP  or  WHEY,  tlic  thick  part  of  whey ;  q. 

what  goes  to  the  crop  or  top,  Dumfr. 

*'  Between  the  knees  of  this  upland  worthy  was 
placed  a  wooden  bowl,  full  to  the  brim,  of  that  deli- 
cious beverage  called  crop  of  whey,  and  the  commu- 
nication between  the  vessel  and  his  lips  was  preserved 
by  the  consUnt  travel  of  a  horn  spoon."  Biackw. 
Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  399- 

CROP  AXD  ROOT,  a  proverbial  phrase  signify- 
ing entirely,  completely. 

— "  Therefore  they  conclude  io  go  on  upon  a 
course,  and  sweep  off  the  bishops  of  both  kingdoms 
crop  and  root,  and  for  that  effect  to  make  the  Scots 
begin  the  play  against  established  laws,"  &c  Spal- 
ding, i.  100. ;  q.  both  the  top  of  the  tree  and  root  V. 
Crap  and  Root. 
C^OVE^,  part.  pa.     Crept. 

*'  Then  must  I  explaine  my  minde,  what  masse  it  is 
that  I  intend  to  impung,  and  have  called  idolatrie,  not 
the  blessed  institution  of  the  Lorde  Jesus, — ^but  that 
which  is  cropen  in,  into  the  kirk  visible/  without  all 
approbation  of  the  worde  of  God."  Ressoning,  Cros- 
raguell  and  J.  Knox,  C.  ii.  a.  V.  Cruppbn. 
To  CROSE,  V.  n.  To  whine.  V.  Cboisk,  r. 
CROSPUNK,  *.     The  name  given  in  some  of 

the  Western  Islands  to  the  Molucca  bean  which 

is  drifted  to  their  shores. 

"  For  curing  the  Diarrhea  and  Dysenteria,'  they 
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take  small  quantities  of  the  kernel  of  the  black  Mo« 
lacca  beans^  cal]'d  by  them  Crospunk;  and  this  be* 
ing  ground^  and  drunk  in  boil'd  milk,  is  by  daily 
experience  found  to  be  very  effectual."  MiCrtin's 
Western  Islands,  p.  11,  12. 

This  would  seem  literally  to  signify  in  Gael,  the 
point  of  the  crou,  from  crais  enxSi,  i^d  punc  punctum. 
The  term,  perhaps,  has  some  superstitious  reference 
attached  to  it. 

CROSS-BRATITD,  oar^.  adf.   Braided  across. 
.  Upo'  their  spincHes  near  the  tap. 
They  biggit  ay  a  bulgy  knap 
O'  thread,  crou^aih%  firm  to  defend 
The  rest  frae  reavling  o'er  the  end. 

Piper  qfPeebUsj  p.  6.  . 
Teut.  breyd-en,  Contezere,  neetere. 

CROSS-FISHj  s.    The  name  given  to  the  star- 
fish,  Shetl.  . 

"  Asterias,  Star-fish,  Cross-JUh"  Edmonstone's 
JSetl.  ii.  320. 

Norw.  ''Kors-JUk,  or  JTor^-trold,  the  Stella  Marina, 
star-fish,  or  sea-star."     Pontoppidan,  P.  ii.  p.  179- 
To  CROSS-NOOK,  v.  a.    1.  To  check,  to  re. 

strain,  Aberd. 
8.  Used  as  a  sort  of  imprecation. 

Coine  in !  come  in !  my  cauldrife  lown  ;— 
CrosS'-fwok  ye,  bairns,  an'  let  him  in 
Afore  the  fire.         fV.  BeaUie's  Tides,  p.  4. 

CtlOSS-PUTS,  s.pL 

•  "  False  heretick,  tnou  sayst  it  is  not  leisome  to 
kirk-men  to  take  their  tithes,  offerings,  and  Cross-^ 
PuU"     Pitscottie,  Bd.  1728,  p.  ISI. 

In  Ed.  1 81 4,  CrocepresetUit ;  which  has  most  pro- 
bably been  the  word  in  the  MS.  from  ivhich  Ed.  1 728 
was  printed,  only  perhaps  contracted,  as  pwU.  V. 
Corps-present. 

CROTAL,  Crottle,  b.    An  ancient  name  in  S. 
for  Liqhen  omphalodes,  now  called  Cudbear. 
Lightf.  p.  818.  Gael,  crotaii  and  crotan;  Shaw. 
"  Parmelia  omphalodes  is  much  used  by  the  Scot- 
tish Highlanders,  mider  the  name  of  croial,  for  dye- 
ing a  reddish-brown.  In  the  north  and  west  of  Scot- 
land these  lichens  are  sometimes  pr9mi8Cuously  cal* 
led  crotiles."     Edin.  Encycl.  xii.  vo.*  Licken,  p.  739. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  trace  Crotal  tO/C.B.  croi^AoMW, 
to  grow  or  cover  over,  or  crawd,  what  grows  over,  a 
coat,  or  surface,  from  cram  a  covering. 
Crottlie,  ad;.     Covered  with  lichen,  S.O. 
No  more  the  maidens  meet  our  sight. 
Who,  till  the  rocks  around  them  rung, 
Grego;r  na  Rura  sweetly  sung : 
Or  Moray's  mournful  ditty  chimed. 
As  o'er  the  crottUe  crags  they  climb'd. 
To  see  his  funerid  dress  complete. 
And  roll  him  in  his  winding  sheet. 
Train's  Mountain  Muse,  p.  .65.     V.  CftoTAL. 
CROTESGQUE,  s.     Grotesque  painting. 

''  Item  twa  paintit  broddis  the  ane  of  the  muses 
and  the  uther  of  crotescque  or  conceptis."  Invento- 
ries, A.  1561  i  p.  130. 

Fr.  crotesqiie,  "  rude  countrey  painting— ^wherein 
many  things  ar6  confusedly  representefd  ;**  Cotgr. 

CRO'tTIL,  s.     A  small  fragment  of  any  hard 
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body,  such  as  coal,  stone,  &c. ;  as,  '^  "Lay  on 
twa-three  crottib  on  the  fire ;  Renfr. 
O.Fr.  crouleille  signifies  a  kind  of  cakei  The  ori<^ 
ginal  term  may  be  Fr.  crotie,  Flandr ^  kroUe,  a  clot  of 
dirt  adhering  to  one's  garments. '  But  it  is  more  pro- 
bably  the  same  with  O.E.  crotels,  **  among  hunters, 
the  ordure  or  dung  of  a  hare  j"  Phillijis.  This  is  de- 
duced by  Skinner  from  Fr.  eroHes,  the  dung  of  sheep, 
foats,  &c 
)ROUCHIE,  s.    One  that  is  hunchbacked,  S.] 

Add; 
Cbouchie,  adi.   Having  a  hunch  on  the  back,  S. 

Then  insert  the  proof  from  Burns,  j     Add ;' 

Perhaps  it  is  immediately  formed  from  Fr.  crocku, 
hooked,  crooked. 

CROUDS,  s.pl.    Curds,  *^  Crouds  and  ream^ 
'  curds  and  cream,''  S.B.     Gl.  Shirrefs. 

This,  in  its  form,  resembles  the  E.  v.  to  crudle,  of 
uncertain  etymology.  Skinner  deduces  it  from  E. 
crowd,  premere.  The  most  probable  origin  is  Gael. 
gruth,  which  signifies  curds, gru/AacA  curdled;  Mac- 
farlan.  Lhuyd  gives  Ir.  krutk  in  the  same  sense. 
CROUDE,^.  An  instrumentof  music,  &c.]  Add; 

Palsgrave  renders  ''  Croude,  ane  instrument,"  by 
Fr.  robecq,  Qr.  rebecq^l ;  B.  iiL  F.  28. 

Mr.  Beauford  has  the  following  observations  on 
this  subject 

"  The  native  Qlrish]  writers  speak  of  another  Qin- 
strument3>  wbidi  tRey  denominate  a  Cruit  or  CruUh, 
without  expressing  either  its  form  or  power.-  The 
word,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  language,  sig- 
nifies either  a  harp  or  violin,  and  seems  to  be  a  ge- 
neral name  for  all  stringed  instruments."  Ledwich's 
Antiq.  of  Ireland,  p.  251.  . 
To  CROUP,  GttUPE,  V,  n.  1.  To  croak.]  Add ; 

It  is  .also  written  croop. 

Ye  croopifi  corbies,  black  as  soot, 
Rair  frae  the  aik  a  dinsome  roui 

Tarras*s  Poems,  p.  44. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  David  Fer- 
guson, one  of  our  early  reformers,  minister  at  Dun- 
fermline. 

"  Having  met  at  S^  Andrews,  along  with  other 
ministers  of  the  church,  to  protest  against  the  inau- 
guration of  Patrick  Adamson  as  archbishop  of  that 
see,  one  came  in  and  told  them  that  there  was' a  crow 
croopine  on  the  church.  '  That's  a  bad  omen,'  said 
he,  shiSdng  his  head, '  for  inauguration  is  from  avium 
garriiUf  the  raven  is  omnimodo  a  hUick  bird,  and  it 
cries  corrupt,  corrupt,  corrupt,"  Row's  Hist.  ap.  Dr. 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  ii.  299- 

Sadly  chang'd  we  see  the  times, 
Baith  here-awa  and  ither  climes. 
Sin  you  and  me,  remote  frae  dool. 
Did  croup  and  sport  in  yonder  pool. 

A,  Scott's  Poems,  p.  46. 
CROUPIE,  s.    A  raven.     «  Ae  croupie  'ill  no 

pike  out  anither's  een,^  Fife.    In  other  counties 

corbie  is  generally  used. 

From  the  r.  Croop,  to  croak. 
Croupie-ceaw,  s.   The  satne  with  Croupie^  Fife. 
CROUSE,  flif/.     Brisk,  lively.]     Add; 

It  is  often  used  in  colloquial  language  in  this  form; 
*'  An  ye  kent  a',  ye  Woudna  be  sae  crouse,'*  S. 
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It  ia  pron.  q,  croosa,  **  Crowse,  brisk,  lively,  jolly* 
As  crouse  as  a  new  washed  louse ;  North/'  Grose. 

The  same  Prov,  is  given  in  S.  in  a  rhythmical 
form :—       There's  naething  sae  crouse. 

As  a  weel  washen  louse. 
Crousr^  adv^  Boldly,  S. ;  as  in  the  phrase^  "  He 

cracks  very  crouse  ;^  or,  "  o'*er  crause^  S. 
CROUSEj  8.     Perhaps  crockery, 

"  Thair  sould  be  gevin  for  the  carriage  of  ane  last 
of  woU,  xviii  d. ;.  and  for  a  \a9t  of  hydis^  in  name  of 
carriage,  xii  d. ;  for  ane  last  of  crouse,  i  penny."  Bal- 
four's Pract  p;  86.  ' 

¥T.cruche,idL.T^vX,kroes,kruyfie9  Belg.  kroo^.  Germ. 
kraus,  a  drinking  vessel. 
To  GROUT,  V.  n.]     Give  as  sense 
1.  To  croak,,  used  concerning  frogs,  S. 

"  Men  led  with  the  spirit  of  Satan,  lyers  andmur- 
tjierers  like  their  father, — authorised  by  Antichrist 
liis  state,  and  in  spedall  by  the  false  prophet  head 
thereof,  are  sent  abroad,  as  crouiing  frogges,  to.be- 
stirre  themselves."  Forbes  on  the  Revelation^  p,  1 58. 
It  d^^ryes  to  b^  remarked^  that  in  Su.G.  the  frog 
has  a  denomination  which  would  seem  to  respect  its 
croudifig,  crouiing,  or  crpakipg  noise.  This  is  groda, 
which  Ihre  deduces  from  gra  germinare,  because  of 
its  great  fecundity.  But  the  Germ,  krole,  kroete,  used 
bom  for  a  frog  and  a  toad,  corresponds  in  its  resem- 
blance to  the  term  expressive  of  the  sound  emitted. 
9.  Used  to  express  the  murniuring  of  the  intes- 
tines, S. 

Sjna  Qause,  said  they,  had  guts  to  croot, 
tor  gantries  lair't  wi'  reemin  stout,  &c. 

TaTTOfs  Poems,  p.  135^ 
G ROW-BERRY,  ^.  Tlie  namepven,  in  Mojay, 
to  a  berry  which  grows  singly  on  a  bright  green 
plant.  The  description  of  die  plant,  nowever, 
does  not  ^)pty  to  toe  EmpHetrum  nigrum ;  but 
is  appropriate  to.  the  Yaccinium  Myrtillus,  or 
bilberry-bush. 
CROWDIE.  1.  M^al  and  water  in  a  cold  state^ 
&C.1     Jddf 

"  A.lBor.  crorvdjf  signifies  oatmeal  scalded*  with  wa- 
ter ;"  Grose. 

8.  In  some  parts  of  the  north  of  S.,  a  peculiar  pre- 
paration of  milk.  In  Ross-sbire  it  denotes  curds 
M^ith  the  wh^y  pressed  out,  niixed  with  butter 
nearly  in  an  equal  proportion.  A  tittle  salt  is 
added.  Tins,  when  properly  made,,  may  be 
kept  for  a  long  time. 

"  Tnen  came— rthe  remains  of  a  cog  ofcnmdy,  that 
IS,  of  half  butter  half  cheese. — The  milk  was  good, 
the  cheese  better ;  and  the  crowdy  the  best  of  all." 
Qlenfergus,  ii.  275. 

CftowDY-KowD v,^  8.  Tliis  generally  denotes  milk 
and  meal  boiled  together,  S.B. 

In  baf  an  hour  he's^^get  his  mess 
O^  crowdy-^mowdy. 

Tajjdors  S.  Poems,  p,  ^4. 

To  CRO  WDLE,  V.  a.    To  crawl  as  a  erab^  Fife. 

I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  origin,,  unless  itbe  viewed 

|M  a  diminutive,  or  perhaps  a  irequentative,  from  the 

ft  Cronfl,  q.  v.  C3«  croth,  however,  denotes  th^  bfilly. 

To  CROWl).LE>  CaowDLE  thkoithij^r,  Vv  n* 
\,  To  draw  one^s  s^lf  togetlier,  Fife« 
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2*  To  draw  close  together,  as  children  do  when 

creeping  close  to  each  other  in  bed^  for  keeping 

themselves  warm,  ibid. 

**  Td  Cronfdle  (diminutive  of  Crowd),  to  keep  close 
together  as  children  round  the  fire,  or  chickens  un- 
der the  hen;"  Yorks.  MarsfaalL 
Caowdle,  8,     A  heap,  a  collection,  Fife. 

Teut.  kruyd-en,  pellere,  protrudere ;  Su-G.  kroia, 
congeries,  conferta  turba.  A.S.  cruth,  mukiitodo,  tur«i 
ba  eonfertissima. 
CROW.L9  8.  A  term  transmitted  to  me4is  synon. 

with  Grootj  a  puny^  feeble  child,  Ang. 

Belg^  kriel,  parvulus,  pomilltts,  Kilian  ;  Isl.  krU, 
res  perpaitva. 
CnowNARiB,  CuowNBY,  8.  The  office  of  a  crown- 

er,  the  same  as  Croumarship. 
'  "  His  Majestic — ^impignorat  IpT-^hne  Earl  of 
Sutherland— ^e-— offices  of  shirefship  and  cronmarie 
of  the  said  shirefdome  of 'Sutherland^"   Acts  Cha.  I. 
Ed.  1814,  Vol.  V.  63. 

''  Sir  James  Stewart — pursues  Mr.  John  Stewart 
of  Ascog,  Advocate,  for  reducing  his  right  to  the 
cranmry  of  Bute,  and  for  declaring  his  lands  free 
from  the  custom  and  casuality  of  so  many  oats,  &c. 
payable  to  the  Crowner's  office,'^  &c  Fount,  i.  348. 
To  GRUB,  vi  a.  To  curb,  S.  . 
To  CRUCK,  V.  a^  To  make  lame;  as>,«  You'H 

fa',  and  crtick  yoursell,'*  Lanarks. ;  evidently  a. 

peculiar  use  of  the  E.  r.  to  Crook.    The  word 

in  this  form,  ^ves  the  h^rd  pronunciation  of 

Clydes,     Y.  CayKB,  v. 
To  CnunDLE,  V, «.    To  coagulate,  S.^ 

To  Cbudle,  Csudole,  v.  a.   To  curdle,  to  eoiK. 

geal,  to  caase  to  coagulate,.  S^ 
•  "  It  would  crudle  the  royal  blood  in  your  Majes- 
ty's sacred  veins,  were  I  to  relate  what  is  told  and  be* 
lie ved  concerning  the  deeds  done  by  the  Popish  frtarf 
in  that  ruinous  monastery."  The  Steam  Boat,  p.  144. 

Junius  gives  Crude  as  synon.  with  Ckrdle.     It. 
cruth,  curds,  Lhuyd... 
CRUDELITE,  Cruijklitie,  8.    Cruelty ;  Fr. 

cmdelite. 
.  — ''  That  his  maister  the  king  ql*  France,  hauand 
regard  to  the  ancient  lig,  confederatifun,  and  amitie, 
statidand  betuix  the  realme  of  France  and  this  cun- 
trie,  and  of  the  mortal  weiris,  crudeliteis,  dep^eda^ 
tiounis,  and  intoUerabill  iniuris  done  be  ou^  auld 
enimei^  of  liigland,"  &.c.  Acts  Mary  1  ^48,  Ed  1^8 1 4, 
p.  481. 
CRUEj,^.     A  sheep  pen  or  smaller  fold,,Shetl. 

"  On  the  Mainland,  that  is>  in  tlie  largest  inhabited 
island  of  Shetland,  the  proprietors  of  sheep,  about 
the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April,  gather 
their  sheep  in  [r.  into3. folds,  or  what  are  termed  here 
punds  and  ernes."    Agr.  Surv.  Shetl.  App.  p.  43. 

Isl.  lamba  kroo,  caula  agnorum ;  at  krooa  lamb,  ag- 
nos  a  lacte  depulsos  claudere  domi;  G.  Andr.  p.  152. 
V,  Chufe,  with  which  this  is  originally  the  same. 

CRUULL,  fl^\     Acute.]     Add ; 

^ Cruel  i\  used  in  £.  as  forming  a  superlative: 
"  Very,  extremely ;  as  cruel  cross^  very  cross ;  crtie/ 
sick,  very  ill>  Cornw.  and  Devons,"     Grose. 
CRUEL  RIBBAND.     V.  Cadpis.' 
CRtJELS,  Cruells,  ^.  The  king's  evil.]  Add; 


cut 

*'•  June  1 S  [1 6601,  the  Lady  Weyms  tooke  Journey 
from  Londbn  for  the  Weyms^^ith  hir  daughter,  the 
Lady  Balcleucb,  *who,  after' Ahe  was  there,  was  toudi* 
ed  1^  his  Maje^fe,  for  she  had  the  erudU  in  hir 
anne."    LAmonf  s  Diary,  p.  154. 

*'  The  waters — ^used  to  be  thought  good  for  nae- 
thing,  but  heie  and^ther^  a  pair  body's  bairn,  that 
had  gotten  the  crmeiU,  and  could  not  afford  a  penny- 
worth of  salts."     St  Ronan,  i.  50. 
CRUER,^.     A  kind  of  ship;  apparently  the 

same  with  Crayar^  q.  ▼. 

"  One  of  our  Cruers,  retumirig  from  England,  was 
onbeset  by  an  English  pyrat,  pilled,  and  a  very  good 
honest  man  of  Anstruther  sUun  there,^'  &c.  Melvill's 
MS.  p.  182;  id.  183.        . 
CRUFE,  Cruifb^Crove,^.  2.  Astye,  S.B.]  wrfcW  ; 

"  Gif  thair  be  ony  swine  crmvis  biggit  on  Uie  fore- 
gsit,  stoppand  the  samin,  or  doand  on  it  unhonest- 
lie."    Chalm.  Air,  Balfour's  Pract  p.  588. 

"  There  never  was  such  a  quantity  of  linens  made 
in  our  place.— Every  bam,  byre,  and  swine  croo  are 
converted  into  weaving  shops."     Lett,  from  Kirrie- 
muir, Caled.  Mercury,  Dec.  28,  1822. 
CftUGGLES,  s.pl.  Adiseaaeof  Young  kine,  S.B. 

'^  The  cruggkf  also  is  an  odd  kind  of  disorder, 
with  which  young  i>easts  only  are  seised*  InHhis 
disepse  the  animal  is  affected  with  a  convulsive  move- 
ment in  its  limbs,  by  which  they  are  contracted,  and 
inte^wined  among  each  other ;  and  soon  becoming 
unable  to  stand,  it  dies  seemingly  of  pure  weakness." 
Agr.  Surv.  Kincard.  p.  884. 

Corr.  perhaps  from  crooh^iUi  as  denoting  a  disease 
affecting  the  limbs:  Su.G.  kroek^a;  Teut  kroock^ettj 
plicare,  curvare,  flectere. 
CRUIK  STUDIE,  asuppoaed  to  be  a  stithy  or 

anvil,  with  wbut  is  callea  a  horn  projecting  mm 

it,  used  for  twisting,  forming  horse-shoes,  be. 

'*  Item  thre  iron  studdis  and  ane  eruik  studii.^-^ 
Threstyddtts.  Ane  etvk  Hiddy"  Invent,  p.  168, 258. 

This  term  is  evidently  different  from  Ctmk  shidie, 
explained  above.. 
CRUISEEN  of  whisky.]     A^  to  etymon ; 

O.Fr.  creusequin,  coupe,  gobelet ;  Roquefort. 
I'o  CRUKE,  V.  a.     To  lame. 

'— >^'  Hes  crukii  my  said  hors  that  he  will  neuer 
mak  sted  to  me."    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1588,  V.  16. 

Su.G.  krok^,  Teut  krak^en^  curvare. 
CRUETS,  Crooks,  s.  jd.    The  windings  of  a  ri- 
ver.]    Jdd; 
2.  Hence  it  came  to  signify  the  space  of  ground 

closed  in  on  one  mde  by  these  windings,  S. 

To  CRULL,  V.  71.  1.  To  contract,  or  draw  one's 

self  together,  Upp.  Clydes. 

T)iiB  is  precisely  the  same  with  Teut  kruttrcn, 
ktit^fl-en,  intorquere.     V.  CrUlob. 
2.  To  stoop,  to  cower,  ibid. 

*  CRUM,  s.    Used  to  denote  a  small  bit  o{  ^y 
thing;  as,  "  a  crum  of  paper,""  S.;  "  a  crum  pa- 
per," S.B. 
CRttMMKT,a^'.  Having  crooked  horns,  Galloway. 
«*-Spymg  an  ,unco,  crummet,  beast 

Araang  his  broomy  knowes ; 
He  erted  Colly  down  the  brae, 
An^  bade  him  scour  the  ikts» 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  51. 
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CsuMMis-sTAFF,  s.  A  Staff  With  acTookcd  head, 

on  which  the  hand  leans,  S. 
Crummilt,  adf.    Crooked ;  aft^  The  cow  with  the 
crummiU  horn,  Roxb. ;  the  sanie  with  Crumm^^ 
which  seems  the  corruption  of  CrummiU. 
CbumvocK)  s.     a  staff  with  a  crooked  betfd.] 

Jdd;  Gael,  crom^g,  id. 
To  Caump,  v.  n.     To  emit  a  crashing  noise  ;  td 
give  such  a  sound  as  ice,  or  frozen  snow,  does 
when  it  yields  to  the  foot,  S. 
.—Fogs,  condensing  in  the  gelid  air, 
Upo'  the  plains  fall  heavy.     Humid  even' 
Along  the  western  sky  ita^  vapors  trails 
'    In  chilly  train,  an'  to  the  pliant  foot 
O*  plodding  passenger,  the  grassy  path 
Crumps  sonorous.-*  Davidson* s  Seasons,  p.  133.' 

Now  close  upon 
Her  snow-cap'd  haunt  the  rude  pursuer  comes. 
Eager  and  watchfu',  lest  his  cntmping  tread 
Should  her  untimely  rouse.-^  Ibid.  p.  151. 

Alangst  the  drifted  cruMpcii'  knowes, 
A'  roun'  his  glimmerin'  een  he  rowes. 
For  hares,  or  bits  o'  burdies. 

A.  WUson's  Poems  1790,  p.  197. 
CRUMPILT,  Crumpled, /Nir^.  o^^'.  Crooked; 
especially  applied  to  horns ;  as,  iheoowxeith  the 
crumpiU  horn,  Fife. 

Sw.  krymp^  to  shrink,  to  be  contracted ;  krym* 
pUng  a  cripple.  E.  crumple  li  used  in  a  similar  sense. 
To  CRUNCH,  V.  a.  To  grind  any  hard  or  rank 

substance  with  the  teeth.     V.  CaiNCH,  r. 
CRUNER,  s.    A  fish  of  the  Trigla  kind.     V* 

CaooKKft*. 
To  ORUNELE,  v.  &.    1.  To  cress,  to  rumple^ 
S.l  Add; 

**  He  lent  me  this  bonnie  auld  apron, — forby  this 
crunkled  wnur^for-the^wear  hat,  and  his  best  ham^ 
mer."     Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  154. 
ft.  To  shrivel,  to  contract,  S.]    Add ; 
Wi'  crunl^l  brow,  he  aft  wad  think 

Upo'  his  barkin  faes.    Tarrais  PoemSf  p.  46; 
CRUNT,  s.  A  smart  stroke]     Add; 

'*  Though  I  had  got  a  feUerusd  ahint  the  halBt,  I 
wan  up  wi'  a  warsle,  an'  fan'  I  could  doiter  o'er*thd 
stenners  ne'erbetheless."    Saint  Patrick,  i.  l66. 
CRUPPEN,  CuTPPiw,  part.  pa.     Crept,  S. 

**  Little  Eppie  Daidle,  my  oe — ^had  plaid  the  tru- 
ant frae  the  school — and  had  just  cruppen  to  the  gal<7 
lows  fit  to  see  the  hangin',  as  was  natural  for  a  wean.*^ 
Heart  M.  Lothiiin,  i.  IO9. 

Cruppen  thef;itker,  contracted,  S.;  a  phrase  used  of 
one  who  is  bowed  by  age,  or  who  shrinks  in  conse* 
quence  of  cold. 

Isl.  kropn^a.  Eg  kropna,  firigore  stupesco  et  rU 
gesco;  G.  Andr.  p.  153. 

CRUSHIE,  s.  A  familiar  nkme  for  a  dhepherd^s 
dog,  a  cur ;  Upp.  Lanarks.     CdUie^  synon. 
Perhaps  from  Teut.  khi^s  ck-ii^us,  as  the  hair  of 
this  species  is  often  rough  and  curled. 
CRUSIE,  CAusY^  s*     1.  A  small  iron  lamp  with 
a  handle^  S.B. 

M^  lights  the  crusy  wi'  a  match, 
Auld  luckie  bids  her  mak'  dispatch. 
And  girdle  heat 

The  Farmer's  Ha',  st  9. 
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At  my  emti^s  blinkin*  loiwie, 

Mony  a  night  when  I  gaed  home^ 

Hae  ye  gar't  me  sit  fu'  dowie^ 
Broodin*  o'er  the  iUa  to  come. 

Ingram'M  Poems,  p.  97* 

«  A  small  wicket-^was  forced  open,— through 

which  was  protruded  a  coarse  clumsy  hand,  holding  a 

lamp,  of  that  description  called  a  crusie  in  Scotland.^ 

St.  Kathleen,  iiL  ][57. 

From  the  same  origin  with  £.  cruse,  cruise^  a  9mall 

cup,  q.  a  cup  for  holding  oil,     Teut  knxs,  cyathus, 

kruyse,  vas  potorium. 

3.  A  sort  of  triangular  candlestick  made  of  iron, 
with  one  or  more  soqkets  for  holding  the  candle, 
with  the  edges  t^rned  yp  on  all  the  three  ^des^ 
Dumfr. 

3.  A  crucible,  or  hollow  piece  of  iron  used  for 
melting  metals,  South  of  S. 
Isl.  krusy  testa,  crater  teataceus. 

To  CRUSIL,  t».  a.    To  contract  the  body  in  sit- 
ting, South  of  S.;  Hokery  HurklCy  synon.  Cm- 
silty  part,  pa.,  applied  to  one  who  sits  bowed  to- 
gether over  the  nre. 
It  may  be  allied  to  Germ.  kreuseUen,  krauseUen, 

crispare,  because  what  i$  curled  is  shrivelled  or  con** 

tracted;  kraus  crispus. 

CRUTE,  s.    A  decrepit  peraon,  Roxh, 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  wiUi  CrocA,  although 

differently  pronounced. 

CUBE,  CuBiE,  probably  the  abbrev,  of  Cuthbert. 
"  Cube  Welshe  there."  Acts  1585,  p.  390.  "  Cubi^ 

Irving,'*  ibid.  p.  398. 

Cuddie,  however,  is  the  term  now  used. 

CUBICUL  ARE,  s.    A  groom  of  the  bed^ham- 
ber,  Fr.  cubicuiairei  Lat.  cuiicular4us, 
.— '^  He^slew  and  murtherll  him— >wilh  WiUiame 

Tailleour  and  Andro  M'aige  his  cMcularis/*  &e. 

Acts  Ja.  VI.  1584,  £d.  1814,  p.  305.     Pitecottie  uses 

Cuhiculav  in  ^e  sense  of  secret  servant    V.  Bri« 

OANCIE. 

CUCKIN6,  s.  A  term  eii;iHre8sive  of  the  sound 
emitted  by  the  cuckoo. 

'— '^  Surrounded  and  envhron'd  about  whh  the-er 
cluckjng  of  moorfbwls,  euc^iig  of  cuckows,"  &c  Ur» 
quhart's  Rabelais,  B.  III.  p.  106.     V.  CheepinOi 

Whether  this  word  has  been  used  in  S.  I  do  not 
know.  But  it  corresponds  wi^  Isl.  gauk^a,  Dan. 
gukk-'Cr,  cuculare. 

CUCKOLD'S-CUT,  «,    The  first  or  uppermost 
slice  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  Roxb. ;  the  same  with 
the  LoufCS'pkce ;  in  E.  Kissing  cnisi. 
The  reason  of  the  designation  it  would,  not  be  easy 
to  discover;  and  it  would  not  at  any  r^te  hfi  a  re<;omY 
pense  worthy  of  the  reception. 
CUD»  s.     A  strong  staff.]    Add; 

Brave  Je^y,  wi'  an  etnach  cud. 
Than  gae  her  daddie  sic  a  thud. 
As  jg^ar'd  the  hero  squeel  like.wud. 

JViyterV  S.  Poem,  p,  26\ 

CUD,  CuDiEi  s,    A  small  tub.     Y\  Coonis. 
CUDBEAR,  ^.  B.  The  Lichen  tartareu8,Linn.] 

Jldd; 

"  It  is  a  species  of  moss  named  cud  bear  w  carp 
inqss,  of  spontaneoiu  growth,  and,  so  far  as  hi^  vet 
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been  ascertained,  no|  admittiiig  of  any  kind  of  cnU 
tivation.— Mr.  CMMberi  Gmrdon-^pubUalied  in  the 
Scots  Magaaine  for  Sept  1 776,  certificates  by  sevcval 
eminent  dyers^-^that  they— Ibund  it  answer  their 
purpose  well,  for  dyeing  lineo>  cotton,  silk,"  &c. 
Surv.  Banffs.  p.  60. 

'^  At  Glasgow  it  is  called  cud  bear-^^  denomination 
whi(£  it  has  acquired  firom  a  corrupt  pnmunciation 
of  the  Christian  name  of  .the  chemist  who  first  em» 
ployed  it  on  the  great  scale  (Dr.  CuihherL  Gordon); 
at  least  it  is  the  principal  species  used  in  the  eud  bear 
manufiicture."     £din.  £ncycl«  xii.  739. 

CUDDIE,  9.    l%e  abbreviation  of  the  Christian 
name  CuMrrt^  S. ;  as,  <«  CuAb/  Litill,''  Acts 
1585,  III.  893.   Every  hofly  is  i^cquainted  with 
the  oelebrated  Cuddse  Heaarig. 
CUDDIE,  #.    An  ass.]    l>^fe  Loth.,  and  ^dd  ; 
This  term  is  ofpretty  general  U4<e,  S. 

Then  hey  the  ass,  the  dainty  ass 
That  cocks  aboon  them  a*^  !— 
And  mony  ane  will  get  a  bitej, 
Or  cuddy  gangs  awa. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i>  83.. 
His  courage  fiul'd  him  a'  at  length. 
His  very  heait  maist  left  its  hole! 
But  what  think  ye  wasTt  at  tke  last, 
Just  oimple  Cuddif  an*  her  foal  ? 

Duff"9  Poemi,  p.  96. 
GrinnVI  every  phis  widi  mirth'a  peculiar  grin; 
As  through  the  loan  she  saw  the  cuddies  aukward 
Bustling  some  straight,  some  thwart,  some  for* 
wud,  and  some  backward. 

Ansier  Fair,  C.  iil.  st  47- 
"  While  studying  the  poos  asmorum  in  Euclid,  he 
suffered  every  ouddie  upon  the  common  to  trespass 
upon  a  lar^  field  h^Vn^piig  to  the  Laird."    Heart 
M.  Loih.  i.  2^09. 

^  YouVe  ohaag^.d  jfout  cHdiie  for  a  mmrt ;"  or  wiort  ; 
Ph>v.  uaed  in  the  Southof  Sl;  Le.  Youhavemadea 
bad'  exchange,. you  have  given  a  living  ass  for  adead 
sheep,    y.  Gan«rel. 

^'  Haud  the  euddif  reekmg,**  a  proverbial  phrase, 
Roxb.>  as  signifying.  Make  constant  exertion,  used 
in  relation  to  any  businesSi. 
Cu£iDY  Ass,  is  sometimea  used  in  tbejuone  sense 
Y^ith  Cuddie^  S. 

Though^  Pegasus  may  be  denied 
By  lofty  bards  sae  occupied,  ' 
Wi'  joy  we'll,  mount  our  cuddy  assess 
An'  seour  like  fire  around  Parnassus. 

Bagg^s  Mountain  Bard,  p.  174* 

This  word  ia^  most  probaUy  of  oriental  oriAn,  and 
may  have  be^  imported  by  the  Gjrpsies,  this  being 
their  fav<IUrite  qnadruped^  Pers.  gudda  signifies  an 
|i8s;  and  I  am  informed  th<^  Ght^da  ha^  the  same 
signification  in  H^idostane^. 
CUDDIE,  Coth,  *.    The  cole-fish. J    4di; 

It  is  also  written  Cuddii^ 

*'  Oole«fish.-^Gadus  carbonarius,  Lin.  S^— Seth, 
Kuth,  or  Silluk,  Piltbdc  «r  Cuddin."    t^v*^  Faun. 
Oread,  p.  193. 
CUDDIE,  s^  A  amall  basket  made  of  straw,  Shetl 

Su.G.  kudde,  sacculus,  pera.  It  originally  doioted 
a  bag  of  any  kind;  hence  Applied  to  a  pillowslip. 
CUQDIE,  i,    A  gutter  in  o,  street,  Itoxb. 
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To  CUDDLE,  V.  a.    To  embrace,  to  fondle, 
South  of  S.^  Fife. 

I  e'en  maun  brook  my  ain  bit  noddle. 
Although  it  were  na  worth  a  boddle^-— 
And  I  Parnassian  dames  to  cuddle 
Ne'er  cock  toy  nose. 

A.  Scoits  Poems,  p.  ISO,  131. 
'   **  The  deil^^shoots  auld  decent  folk  ower  wi'  a 
pickle  ait-meal,' — '  Very  true,  Janet^  unless  you  sell 
yoursel'  ower  to  him  a'  thegither;  an*  then  he'll  mak 
mickle  o'  you,  and  dandle  an'  cuddle  you  like  ane  of 
his  ain  dawties."     Tenifant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  26. 
CUDDOOH,  s.    A  young  cow,  or  heifer,  one  of 
a  year  old;  Galloway,  Dunafr. 
— Between  thy  horns 
The  cuddocks  wantonly  the  battle  feign. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  46. 
The  same  with  Cowdach. 

CUDDUM,*,   A  custom,  Aberd.    Gl.  Shirrefs. 
CUDE,  CuiD«,  (idf.     Hare-brained.]     Add; 

As  Dan.  hvide  also  signifies  fear^  it  may  be  observed 
that  G.  Andr.  gives  such  an  explanation  of  IsL  kwide, 
quide,  as  seems  to  suggest  the  very  idea  attached  to 
S.  cuide:  Metus,  qualis  etiam  irrationalibus  praesagis 
competit.  I  understand  his  language  as  denoting  such 
a  degree  of  fbar  as  is  indicated  by  symptoms  of  men« 
tal  disorder ;  or  respects  one  who  is  imder  the  influ* 
ence  of  an  innocent  or  sottish  derangement 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  word  which  Sibb.  ren- 
ders ''  frolicksome,'*  deriving  it  from  Belg.  hout,  prat- 
tling, jesting.  As  far  as  1  have  attended  to  the  use 
of  this  word,  it  more  commonly  denotes  that  startled 
appearance  which  one  has^  who  has  been  greatly 
alarmed. 
CUDDLIE,  s.  A  whispering,  &c]  ^d!i  toetymon ; 

O.  TevLt.quedel-^n  garrire. 
CUDEIGH,  CuDDicH,  (gutt)  1.  A  gift,  a  bribe, 

&c.]    Add;  In  Ayrs.  it  denotes  uniat  may  be 

propetly  viewed  as  a  bribe. 
5E.  Something  conferred  as  a  present,  in  addition 
.    to  wages,  and  synon.  with  Bountethy  Dumfr. 
CXTDUMyCuDDUM,^.  Substance  or  largest  share, 

^  Dumfr.    Gael,  cuid,  a  share, 
CUDGER,  CuDGiE,  5,     The  blow  which  on^ 

school-boy  gives  to  another,  when  the  former 

dares  the  latter  to  fight  with  him,  Roxb. ;  sy^ 

non.  Caucher*s  Blow. 
CUDYUCH,  *.  1-  An  ass ;  Dumfr.  V.  Cuddik. 
2.  A  sonry  anun^ ;  used  in  a  general  sens^,  ibid^ 
CUDREME„^^  A  stone. weight  V.  Chudreme^ 
CUDWEED,  Sy  A  placet,  Roxb. ;  apparentljr  tlte 

same  with  Cttdbear,  q.  v. 
CUDWUDDIE,  *.    V.  CoTwiDWK. 
To  CUE,  V.  n.    To  fuddle.  Loth.    Hence, 
CuEB,  s.    One  who  intoxicates  others,  ibid. ;  ap-> 

parently  a  cant  tenn^ 
CUFF  qf^the  neck^  the  fleshy  part  of  the  neck  be^ 

liind,S.]    Add; 

^*  Her  hasb8n4><*-9?izing  lu^s  Grace  by  liM^cuffaf 
the  neck,  swung  hjm  i^way  frcyn  her  with  sudb  v^he^i 
otance^  that  he  feU  into  the  corner  of  tKe  room  like 
a  sack  of  duds.'^    R.  Gilhaise^  i  81 « 

To  CUflE,  V.  a.    To  outstrip,  to  orercome^  esi» 
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peciall}r  at  athletic  exercises ;  as,  ^  T\\  cufie  you 

at  loupin"","  I  will  have  the  advantage«of  you 

in  leaping,  Fife ;  to  Ccwardie^  Mearns,  id. 

Evidently  from  the  same  origin  with  Cufe,  Coqf; 
Su.G.  kufw'p  supprimere,  insultare.  Ihre  views  this 
as  radically  the  same  with  Isl.  ^tcg-a  cogere^  adigere ; 
8ub)Ugare>  supprimere,  Verel.  The  £.  synonyme  to 
eow,  "  to  depress  with  £far/'  retains  the  form  of  the 
Isl.  v.,  while  S.  cufie  exhibits  that  of  the  Su.G. 
Cufie,  Cufifie,  s.  The  act  by  which  one  is  sur- 
passed, Fife ;  Cowardiey  id.  Mearns. 
CUID,  s.    The  chrysom  used  in  baptism,  in- the 

chiu-ch  of  Rome.     V«  Code. 

— ->''  Thebaptizit  to  be  coverit  with  a  quhite  clay  th 
callit  the  Culd,  to  be  thryls  dippit  in  the  watter." 
N.  Winyet's  Quest  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  232. 
CUYLLYAC,  s.     The  TeUtna  Rhomboides,  a 

shell-fish,  ShetL 

''  T.  Rhomboides,  CuyWfoc:*  Edmonstone's  Zetl. 
ii.  321. 
CUILIrlER,  s.     A  flatterer,  a  parasite, 

-—''All  this  supercilious  sheweof  a  ferce  assault  is 
but  a-'^aiiie  and  weakly  backed  bravado^  which^  to 
offer  vs  with  a  newe  and  high  morgue,  our  adversa- 
ries have  newlie  bene  animated  by  Vheir.late  supple- 
ment  of  fresh  forces  from  beyond  sea;  who,  and  their 
cuHUers,  what  disposition  tney  are  of  i^  evident  by 
this,  that  they  are  puffed  vp,  and  made  (nore  inso-« 
lent  with  that,  whicli,  iustlie,  hath  dumped  in  a  deep 
•oi^row  all  true  hearts  of  bodi  the  Hands."  Forbes's 
Defence,  p.  65,  66,, 

This  I  once  viewed  aa  denoting  a  caterer,  from 
Fr.  cueiUUr,  to  collect.     Put  it  rather  seems  to  be 
from  Culye,  to  cajole. 
To  CUINYIE,  i^.  o.     To  coin.]    Add; 

The  learned  Spelman  has  observed,  that  L.B. 
ctMiem  signifies  the  iron  seal  with  which  money  is 
struck ;  Sigillum ferreum  quo numpius cuditur ;  aform 
ma  dictum :  atque  inde  coin  quasi  cune,  pro  moneta« 
The  term  occurs  in  this  s^se  in  Domesday  Book, 
Tit  Wirecesire. 

The  origin  is  certainly  Lat  euneus  a  w^dge.  For 
although  we  do  not  find  that  the  Lat  word  was  ap- 

Slied  to  the  work  of  the  mint,  the  Fr.  v,  coign-^r,  un«< 
oubtedly  formed  from  it,  not  only  signifies  to  wedge, 
to  drive  hard,  or  knock  fiist  v^  as  with  a  wedgQ ;  but 
also,  in  reference  to-th^  mode  of  stpking  money,  to. 
stamp,  to  coin.  V.  Ca(gr.  In  likemwner,  Ital.  conio 
signifies  both  a  wedge,  and  a  coin  ;  also  the  instru-% 
ment  for  staziqpdng.  Hence  oomwte  to.  coin. 
CUIRrQERAR)  9k  One  who  hius  charge  of  any 
thin^^ 

**  Maist^  ^  cuir  herar  of  the  townia  artailyere 
and  graytht  thairof."  Abijifd.  Reg.  A-  1&44  Y.  19- 
CXJiRE,  8.,    Cover. 

For  as  the  woirme,  tihat,  wqrkia  xu'dfii  quire. 
At  lenth  the  tre  ecmsumis  that  is  duire. 
So  wemien.  men«  fi^  tl^iy  in  credit  creipe. 
TeH.  k.  Henri^i  Poms  l6th  Cent.  p.  262. 
CUISSl^MADAME,  s.    Th^  name  ^ven  to. 

the  Fre^jcb  jargonelle,  S^ 
'  *'  The  CukseMadflme, {L  e.  the  French jargondle); 
»  not  nearly  so  good  a  fruit  as  the  former  [^e  jar- 
goncUe^;  Inittbe  tree  bdngagoodbeurer,  thi^kin^ 
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h  liked  for  the  London  market."     Neill's  Hortic. 

Edin.  Encycl.  p.  211. 

CUIST,  pret.  of  the  v.  to  cast,  S. 

I  cuisi  my  lines  in  Largo  bay. 

Sang,  BfaHe  rows. 
To  CUITLE,  r.  a.     To  wheedle.     V.  Cuxlk. 
CUITTIE,  s, '  A  measure  ofaqua^xMae  or  beer, 
Roxb. ;  used  in  E.  Loth,  for  a  cap  or  bowl  con- 
taining liquor. 

Isl.  kut^r  con^u8«  a  gallon,  kaefkut^r,  congius  di« 
midius.  Halddrson  gives  kuHing  as  the  Dan.  syno- 
nyme  of  kut-r. 

To  CuiTTLE,  V.  a.     !•  To  tickle;  used  in  a  lu- 
dicrous  sense. 

It's  up  Glenbarchan's  braes  I  gaed> 
And  o'er  the  bent  of  Killiebraid, 
And  mony  a'  weary  cast  I  made. 
To  cuUile  the  moor-fowl's  taiL 

fFaverl^,  i.  150. 
2.  To  wheedle.     V.  Cutle,  v. 
CUK-STULE,  *.   The  cucking-stool.  V.  Cock. 

STULE. 

CULE-AN'-SUP,  a  term  used  to  denote  a  state 
of  poverty ;  thus,  **  It's  been  cule-arC-sup  wi* 
them  a'  their  days,^  Teviotd. ;  q.  cooi  anasup^ 
as  if  obliged  to  swallow  every  meal  without  suf- 
ficient time  to  cool  it. 
CULE-THE-LUME,  s.     A  person  who  is  ex- 
.    tremely  indolent  at  his  work,  Roxb. ;  q.  one  who 
suffers  the  inHruinefU  he  works  with  to  cool. 
Synon.  CuU-ihe^aim^  i.  e.  iron,  Clydes. 
CULES,  s.  pi     Buttocks  (Lat.  nates)  ;  ''  Clap 
a  carle  on  the  cuka^  and  he'll  drite  i'  your  lufe  (^ 
Prov.  Aberd. 

This  coarse  but  expressive  proverb  has  been  ex- 
.plained  to  me  as  equivalent  to,  *'  Flatter  a.  person, 
and  he  if  ill  do  what  you  please."  I  suspect  that  it 
rather  signifies,  "  Shew  kindness  in  the  most  con- 
descending manner  to  a  boor,  and  he  will  make  you 
a  very  base  requital."  Kelly  gives  this  proverb  in 
A  different  form,  p.  78. 

Fr.  cm/,  id.     V.  Culls. 
CULLESHANGEE,  8.    An  uproar ;  the  same 
with  CoUieshaTigiey  q.  v. 

-•-Sitting  too  long  by  the  barrel, 
Macbane.and  Donald  Dow  did  quarrel. 
And  in  a  cti/ZerAoft^pee, landed.  - 

Metton's  Poems,  p.  115. 
CULLIEBUCTION,   Collie buction,  s.     A 
noisy  squabble  without  mischief,  Moray,  Fife, 
Perths.    *. 

One  might  fancy  that  this  had  been  formed  from 
Fr.  tueilUr  to  gather,  and  buccine  a  trumpet  or  cor- 
net, as  alluding  to  the  bustle  of  rushing  on  to'  action. 
But  it  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  cant  term  ludi- 
crously formed ;  perhaps  from  CoUie,  a  cur. 
CULLISHANG,  #.  A  broil,  a  squabble,  Roxb. 
CulUshangs  'tween  man  and  wife 

Happen  whyles  for  want  o'  siller ; 

Sourest  reek,  an'  woefo'  styfe  [jstryfe  ?|} 

Haunt  the  house  for  bck  o'  siller* 

A.  Sootts  Poems,  p.  9S.    V.  Collieshangiev 

CULLONABIS,  Colbnhaeis,  s.  pL    The  in>. 

habitants  of  Cologne. 
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"  The  saide  commissaris  desiris  of  our  louuerall 
lordis  gude  grace  his  grete  sele,  to  gidder  with  the 
selis  of  his  lordis  that  gaif  the  sentence  here  in  Scot- 
land apone  th^  CuUonaris  dame,  to  be  huhging  to 
the  said  sentence  ande  processe  tfaarof  for  the  veri- 
ficatioun  of  justice  that  thai  gat  in  Scotland,  quhilk 
may  be  distrucoioun  of  the  saide  lettre  of  marque," 
&c.  Acts  Ja.  in.  1487^  £d  1814,  p.  178.  CWbi* 
naris.  Edit  1566. 

Cdlen,  Aggrippina,  CoLmia.     Ubiorum  urbs  ad 
Rhenum;  Kilian. 
CULliS,  s.  ph     The  testicles  of  the  ram,  Roxb. 

Teut.  kul,  coleus,  testis,  testiculus ;  whence  per- 
haps Fr.  couUlon,  if  not  immediately  from  Lat.  coCeus, 
id.  Isl.  kijU,  culeus,  scrotum,  claims  a  common  ort^ 
gin;  as  well  as  Sa.G.  gae//,and  CB.aat^  testiculus. 
CULPIS,  Culppis,  *.p/.*    Cups. 

''  Item,  twa  culpis  gilt. — Item,  twa  culppis  with 
thair  coveris  gilt"     Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  74. 

Our  old  writers  often  inserted  /  where  it  was  un- 
necessary. Thus  G;awin  Douglas  has  walk  for  wake, 
rolk  for  rock,  roUaris  for  rowers,  palp  for  pap,  dolp  for 
dowp,  &C. 

CULtLE  ACH,^.  Asjorety  given  to  a  court.]  Add; 

This  is  also  written  C6lrach,Coleraith  and  CoUereth. 

*'  Colrach,  sumtimes  is  called  ane  furth-cumand 
borgh,  hot  mair  properly  it  may  be  called  ane  bade- 
borgh,  or  cautioner."  Skene,  Verb.  Sign,  in  va 
.  "  The  tenentis  and  inhabitantis  of  our  saidis  landis, 
— to  replege,  reduce  &  agane  bring  caution  of  ColC" 
raiih  for  justice  to  be  ministrate  to  partijs  complen- 
and  within  forme  of  law,"  &c  Chart.  Convent  of 
Melrose,  A.  1535,  constituting  the  King  BaiUie  of 
their  Abbey;  ap.  Spottiswoode's  MS.  Diet  vo.  BaiUie. 

"  To  repledge,  reduce  and  recall,  and  to  give  and 
find  cautioun  de  Co/fere/A  for  administratiouB  of  jus- 
tice within  terme  of  law."  Ratification  in  favours 
of  the  burgh  of  Cromarty,  l641.  Acts  Cha.  I.  V. 
627. 
CULRING,  s.  A  culverin,  a  species  of  ordnance. 

^^  Sua  Johan  Kmnox  be  his  awin  confession  enter* 
ed  not  in  the  kirk  be  ordinar  vocatione,'  or  impoai- 
tione  of  handis,  hot  be  impositione  of  buUada  and 
poulder  in  culringis  and  lang  gunnis."  Nicol  Bume, 
F.  120. 
CULTELLAR,  s.     A  cutler,  Aberd.  Reg. 

L.B.  cuUellar^ius,  whence  Fr.  coutelier,  id.  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  it  is  from  cultell^us,  a  ^nall  knife. 
CULTIE,  s.     1.  A  nimble-footed  little  beast, 

Kinross. ;  sometimes  used  as  synon.  with  Shdiie, 

Perhaps  from  £.  coU,  in  Sw.  kulHng. 
S.  Applied  to  the  feet,  and  synon.  with  the  cant 

term  Trotters,  ibid. 
To  CUM,  CoMK,  V.  n.  Used  in  the  definition  cyf 

the  future  ;  as,-  **  This  time  come  a  year^  i.  c. 

a  vear  hetice,  S. 

'^  Johne  of  Haldene  of  Glennegas,  &  Hew  of 
Douglas  of  Moffet,  drew  thaim  self,  thar  landis  & 
gudis,  borrowis  to  our  souerane  lorde  vnder  the  pain 
of  j"'  <£,  to  bring  before  &  in  presens  of  the  lordis  of 
•counsale,  on  Monunday  cwn  auckt  dais,  the  diarteris 
6c  evidentis  of  the  landis  of  Snade,"  &c.-  Act*  Oon. 
Cone.  A.  1478,  pi  20. 

Tlus  idiom,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  S.  It 
seems  to  be  provincial  £.,  as  used  by  Gay  ; 
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Came  Candlemasy  nine  years  ago.  she  died : 
aad  is  well  expl.  by  Johns.^  **  when  it  shall  come." 
It  is  indeed  resolved  in  this  manner  in  othei: 
acts. 

*'  The  lordis  assignis  to  Patric  Ramsay  Monunday 
Mo/  muU  cumfmf9,  with  continuacioane  of  days^.  to 
prufe,"  &c     Ibid.  A.  1480,  p.  69. 
To  CUM,  V.  a.     To  bring,,  to  fetch  ;  applied  to 

a  stroke,  with  different  prepositions.  aJued.. 
To  Cum  o^,  v.  a.     1.  To  strike  at,  S.B. 
S.  To  hit  with  satire,  ibid. 
To  Cum  atkort^  to  strike  athwart  or  aci^ss,  S.. 
He  jee'd  na  out  o'  that  an  inch. 

Afore  a  menseless  man. 
Came  a'  at  anes  athori  his  hinch. 
A  sowff,  and  gart  him  prann 

His  bum  that  day* 
CkrUhmu  Ba'ing,  Skinn.  Muq*  Poei,  sL  19» 

To  Gum  or  Come  ffi,  v,  n,  1.  To  be  deficient, 
to  fall  riiort,  to  slirink,  S.  To  gae  in,  synon.^; 
Angus. 

t.  Used  in  a  moral  sense,  in  regard  to  any  thing 
viewed  as  exuberant  or  excessive;  as,  ^^Gi^ehim 
time,  he'll  come  in  6*  that,**^  S.     V.  Iiji>. 

To  CUM  GndeJoTy  v,  n.    To  be  surety  for ;  as, 
m  cum  giidej^  hiiq,  that  the  money  shall  be 
paid,  when  it  falls  due,^  S. 
One  would  think  that  the  tt.  had  be^  originally 
became.    I  find  no  idiom  exactly  analogous.    That  in 
the  Sw.  is  nearest,  Gaa  i  godjber  tiaagpn.  To  be  se- 
curity for  one,  to  be  bound  for  one ;  JJist  viUjag  gaa 
igotifoere.  That  I  will  be  responsible  for ;  Wideg. 
I^is  is  literaUy, ''  to  go  in  good." 

To  CUM,  or  COME  oV,  or  owevyV.a.  1.  To  be- 
fal,  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  *^  I  was  ay  telling 
ye,  that  some  mischanter  wad  cum  d^er  ye,^  S. 

51.  To  get  the  better  of  one,  in  whatever  way ;  as 
in  an  argument,  a  bargain,  a  contest^  &c.  S« 
*'  Ye  needna  think -to  come  omer  me  that  wye,  as 

gin  I  had  nae  mair  brains  tJian  a  gu^^"    St  Kath- 
leen, ill.  194t. 

S.  To  circuit) vent,  to  take  in  by  craft,  S. 
**  My  grandfather,  on  his  part,  was  no  less  circum- 

apect,  for  he  discern^  th^  Winterton  intend^  to 

come  cfWT  him,  and  Ue  was  resolved  to  be.  oq  his 

guard."    R.  Gilhaiee^  i.  1^9^ 

To  Cum  woer^  or  out  ow^r^v.  a..  ^^  As,  I  aam  a 
rtraik  out  ower  his  shouthers  ;^  Renfr. . 

To  Cum  (fer  vsV^  to  strike  a  person  or  thing  with; 
as,  "  He  cam  (Per.  his  pow  wP  a  rung,"  S.. 

To  Cum  t//>o\  or  vfon^  v.  a.  *^  He  cam  a  yark 
upo^  me^  he  gave  me  a  severe  blow,  Aberd. 

To  Cum  abouty  or  ahout  CLgavn^  v.  n.  To  recover 
from  sickness,  S. 

To  Cum  on,  to  rain,  v.  n.  **  lOs  cumin  on^i  be- 
gins to  rain,  S.     Hence  oncum^  oncome, .  a  fall 
•  of  rain.  Loth. 

To  Cum  out^  v.  ri.  To  dilate,  to  widen  ;  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  contraction  or  shrivelling,  S. 

To  Cum  throwy  v.  n.     To  recover  from  disease, 
S. ;  affliction  being  often  compared  to  a  river 
|r  (orrent,  perhaps  from  the  idea  of  the  dangetr 
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'  to  which  one  is  exposed  in  passing  through  a 

swollen  stream. 
To  Cum  to,  »*  n.    1.  To  recover,  S.].    Insert y  as 

sense 
8.  To  regain  one^s  usual  serenity,  after  being  di»^ 

composed  or  angry,  S. 
4.  To  come  near  m  respect  of  local  rituation ;  or^ 
to  come  close  up  to,  S.B. 

— —  As  she  weer  in  by 
Amo'  the  trees,  a  lass  she  do'ft  espie.^- 
Hegh  hey,  she  says,  as  soon  as  she  came  too, 
There's  been  a  langsorae  dowie  day  to  me. 

Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit.  p.  59; 
In  Edit  Third,  "  come  near."     Too  is  improper*, 
ly  used,  as  if  it  gave  the  S.  pronunciation  o£  to. 
Fan  she  came  toof  he  never  made  to  steer. 
Nor  answer  gae  to  ought  that  she  could  speer; 

Kid.  p.  8. 
6.  Used  of  one  who  seen^s  shy  about  a  bargain, 
or  reluctant  to  ent^r  into  any  engagement,  &c., 
when  there  is  rekson  to  suppose  that  he  will  at 
•length  comply.  It  is  said  "  Hell  come  to  yet,^  S. . 
This  phraseology  is  often  applied  to  a  suitor  who 
fights  shy,  or  seems  to  fall  off. 
6.  To  rise  to  a  stajte  of  honour,  &a     V.  Dict. 
CuM-oux-A>vA,  s.    A.  swindler,,  Upp<  Cly des. ;  q. 

Come-out  away^  beeone. 
CUM,  Comb,  s.     A  oend,  curve,  or  crook.  La. 
narks..;  allied  perhaps  to  C.B.  cam^  crooked  ; 
oommu  and  cemi^  a  bendy  a.  curve. 
CUMBER,  od/.     Benumbed.    In  this  sense  the 
hands  are  said  to.be  cumbered.  West  Loth. 
Teut  konAer,  kommer,  aegritudo ;  angor,  moeror. 
eUMBLUFF,  adf.     To  look  cumbltM;  to  have 
the  appearance  of  stupefaction,  Pertns.     Bom^. 
bazed  synon. 

CUMERB,  S.      V.  CUMEBI.ACH. 

CUMF^RLACH,  Cumbeelach,  ^.]  Gtv^asde- 
fhiition ;-~ Apparently  a  designation  of  an  in* 
f^^rior  cl^s  qf  religious  in  the  Culdeie  monas^. 
teries.. 
After  1.  19,  dele  what  follows,  andi'Ti^r^; 

From  the  Cumerlachi  being  connected  with  omnes 
servi,  in  the  first  passage  quoted  from  Daly  ell's  Frag-. 
mants,  1  entertained  the  idea^  of  their  having  been 
bondmen.  But  perhaps  the  phrase,  Quos  pater  meua 
et  mater,  &c.  ei  dederunl,  respects  the  servi  only,  or 
at  any  rat^  does  not  imply  that  the  Cumerlaehi  were 
given  to  the  Church  of  thei  Holy .  Trinity  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  servi. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Cimerlachi-  were  of  a 
higher  class,  because  they.ajre  iiiepresented  as  having 
property  of  their  own.  Thia  seems,  at  leftst,  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  expression.  Cum  tata  pecunia  sua^ 

Aa  all  the  churches,  dedicated  to  the. Trinity  ap-. 
p^fur  to  have,  been  old  Culdee  foundations,  and  as 
David  I„  who  granted  this  charter^  introduced  monka. 
f^om  Canterbury,  and  did^  all  ip  his  power,  to  alter 
the  ancient'  constitution  ;  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  these  Cvmerdacki  wete  religious,  who  became^iir 
gUives  from  Dunfermline,  that  diey  might^nioy  their 
original  privileges  elsewhere.  V.  Hist*  Culdees,  p.. 
165..    They  might  be  a  kind  of  l«iy-bretbrep,  whp.. 
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assisted  tne  regular  monks  in  tlieir  functions^  or  ma^ 
naged  their  temporalities. 

It  must  be  acknoivledged  that  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  still  obscure.  The  only  L.B.  iv'ord  which 
has  any  resemblance  is  Cajnerling'Vs,  Qui  ex  vassallo 
et  serva  seu  censuali  nascitur;  sic  fortasse  dictus^quod 
ad  instar  Camerlingi  servitio  Domini  specialius  ad- 
diceretur.  LL.  Feudal.  OttonisComitis,  ap.DuCange. 
Now  Camerlengus,  the  preceding  word,  is  given  as 
synon.  with  Camerarius,  a  chamberlain«  From  the 
definition^  and  the  quotation  subjoined,  it  appears 
that  the  name  Camerling^us  was  given  to  a  base-born 
child  of  a  bond-servant,  who  was  viewed  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  superior. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  there  is  any 
affinity  between  this  and  the  L.B.  tenn,  especially  as 
Camerleng'-us  is  merely  Ital.  Camerlengo,  a  chamber- 
lain. Several  circumstances  render  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  our  Cumerlach  is  merely  a  monkish  modi- 
fication of  the  Jr.  and  Gael,  term  Comharba,  properly 
signifying  a  partner  in  church  lands,  a  successor,  a 
vicar;  especially  as  Cutnerlachos  is,  in  the  second  pas- 
sage, conjoined  with  Cumerhas,  in  the  accusative  plu- 
ral. The  writer  has  given  to  both,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, ^e  Gael,  or  Ir.  orthography,  without  regard  to 
the  pronunciation.  The  latter  term  was  written  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  Coarb,  Corbe,  Corba,  Comorba,  Co^ 
niorban,  Converb,  &c.  V.  Hist.  Culdees,  p.  50.  It  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  history  of  the  monastery  of  lona, 
which  was  the  protot3rpe  of  that  of  Dunfermline. 

According  to  analogy,  Curnerlach  corresponds  with 
Ir.  and  GaeL  oomhairleach  a  counsellor,  an  adviser ; 
from  comhairligk''hn,  to  advise,  to  consult. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  one  cause  of  the  depar- 
ture of  these  persons  from  Dunfermline,  was  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy.  For  at  this  period  the  term  Coarb  was 
used  as  an  opprobrious  designation  for  those  clergy 
who  had  wives.     V.  Hist.  Culd.  p.  50,  N.  ' 

— Predpio  ut  in  cujuscunqae  vestrum  terra  aut 
potestate  Abbas  de  Scon,  aut  ejus  serviens,  invenire 
poterit  cum  lawes  et  cum  herbes,  ad  terras  Abbatis  de 
Scon  pertinentes,  eos  juste  absque  dilatione  habeat. 
P.  20,  Chart  Scon.  Macfarl.  MS.  In  orig.  Regist. 
Fol.  10. 

I. have  examined  the  original  MS.  in  Adv.  Libr., 
supposing  that  there  would  be  the  mark  of  abbrevia- 
tion above  the  m  in  Cvni.  But  there  is  no  vestige  of 
it.  Although  the  writing  is  very  ancient,  yet  the 
whole  MS.  being  evidently  written  by  one  hand,  I 
apprehend  that  it  must  have  been  an  early  copy;  and 
that  the  transcriber  had  overlooked  the  abbreviation ; 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  it  had  been  ori- 
ginally meant  for  Cumerlawes, 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  similar  demand  was  made 
by  William  the  Lion,  in  regard  to  the  Cumerlachs  be- 
longing to  the  monastery  of  Scone,  where  his  grand- 
uncle  Alexander  the  Fierce  had  introduced  the  same 
innovations.     V.  Hist.  Culd.  p.  l66. 

In  his  charter  the  Comherbs  are  conjoined  with  the 
Cvmerfachf. 
CUMLIN,  s.    Any  animal  that  attaches  itself  to 

a  person,  &c.]     Add ; 

Somner,  in  his  Gloss,  to  the  Decern  Scriptores,  vo. 
fVcify  mentions  cumeiing  as  an  6ld  £.  term,  obsolete 
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even  in  his  time,  which  was  equivalent  to  waifs  or 
strays,     V.  also  Spelman,  vo.  Albanus. 

CUMMER,  CoMEBjKiMMER, .?.  A  gossip.]  ilfM; 

Franck^  speaking  of  tlie  Scottish  women  in  Dum- 
friesshire, says ; 

"  Now  the  very  name  of  Com^-.they  mightily  ho- 
nour \  but  that  of  Gosiip  they  utterlv  abominate,  as 
they  hate  the  plague,  or  some  mortal  contagion.  So 
that  whether  to  conclude  it  a  vulgar  error,  and  an 
abomination  among  the  Scots  to  lick  up  an  English 
proverb,  it  matters  not :  Or  whether  to  fimcy  a  more 
laudable  emphasis  in  the  word  Comer  than  there  is 
in  Go-np  ;  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  that,  and  those 
other  abominable  customs,  that  [make  them^  drink 
till  they  sigh  to  do  penance  for  their  sins."  Northern 
Memoirs,  p.  ??• 

Jhon  Hamilton  writes  comere.  "  What  meanis  the 
prophete,  be  this  wyne  that  ingendres  virgens  }  Is 
it  sik  quhairof  thay  tipple  willinglie  «t  thair  Cameres 
banquets  ?"     Facile  Traictise,  p.  48 ;  also  49- 

S.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  the  sense  of  god-mother, 

in  relation  to  baptism. 

^"  An  honest  burgess  of  Aberdeen  caused  bring 
to  the  kirk  a  bairn  whilk  his  wife  had  new  bom,  to 
be  baptised;  because  it  was  weak, — and  conveened  hie 
gossips  and  comers;  as  the  custom  is.'-    Spald.  iu  105. 

The  phrase  gossips  aud  comers,  seems  equivalent  to 
"  godfathers  and  godmothers."  For,  giving  another 
instance,  the  author  applies  the  term  gossip  to  a  male. 

— "  But  Mr.  Andrew  Cant  would  not  give  the  bairn 
baptism  in  the  father's  hand,  till  a  gossip  got  the  bairn 
in  his  hand,  alledging  he  was  a  papist."     Ibid. 

3.  A  midwife,  Moray,  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs.,  Shetl. 

»        She  in  travail  was 

Beside  the  haunted  bow'ri— . 
No  kindly  kimmer  nigh  there  was 

To  mitigate  her  pain, 
Nor  ought  to  hap  the  bonie  babe 
Frae  either  wind  or  >am. 

Train's  Poetical  Revering  p.  89- 
The  transition  from  the  sense  of  gossip  to  tJiis  is 
very  natural.  Mr.  Chalmers,  Gl.  Lynds.  vo.  Cummer, 
has  said  that  Cummerwife  is  the  Vulgar  term  for  a  mid- 
wife in  S.  I  have  never  heard  it  used  in  this  sense, 
nor  indeed  the  compound  word  used  at  all. 

4.  A  common  designation  for  a  ^rl,  correspond- 
ing to  caUand  for  a  boy,  Ang. 

This  is  probably  an  oblique  application  of  the 
term,  from  the  id^a  of  companionship  and  intimacy 
among  young  peopk. 

5.  A  young  woman;  Dumfr. 

"  I  say  it's  a  bonnie  sight  to  see  so  mony  stark 
youths  and  strapping  kimmers  streaking  theci^selves 
sae  eydently  to  the  harvest  darke."  Blackw.  Mag. 
Jan.  1821,  p.  402. 

6^  Applied  to  a  female,  without  respect  to  her  age, 
as  expressive  of  coptempt  or  displeasure,  S. 
Up  gat  Kate  that  sat  i'  the  nook. 
Vow,  kimmer,  and  how  do  ye  ? 
-  Up  he  gat  and  ca'd  her  limmer. 

And  ruggit  and  tuggit  her  cockemohie. 
Humble  Beggar,  Herd's  Coll.  ii.  Sp. 
"  Pressing  his  lips  together,  he  drew  a  long  sigh 
or  rather  gnimph,  through  hit  nese»  while  he  shook 
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his  head  atod  ndd^  '  O  Jane  f  Jane !  ye  was  aye  a 
dour  kimmer"    Saxon  and  Gael^  i.  42. 
7*  Used  to  denote  one  supposed  to  be  a  witch> 
Dumfr. 

*'  The  boat  played  bowte  againe  the  bank,  an  out 
loupes  Kimmer,  wi'  a  pyked  naig's  head  i'  her  hand." 
Remains  of  Nithdale  Song,  p.  S85. 

It  seems  to  bear  the  same  meaning  in  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

"  That's  a  firesh  and  full-grown  hemlock,  Annie 
Winnie — ^mony  a  cummer  lang  S3nie  wad  hae  sought 
nae  better  horse  to  flee  over  hill  and  how,  through 
mist  and  mo<«ilight,  and  light  down  in  the  King  of 
France's  cellar."  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  230. 
CuMMEBFEALLs,  3.  pi.  An  entertainment  for- 
merly given  in  S.  on  the  recovery  of  a  female 
from  inlying. 

''  Than  at  the  leddy's  recovery  there  was  a  graund 
supper  gi'en  that  they  caw'd  the  cummerfealU,  an' 
there  was  a  great  pyramid  o'  hens  at  the  tap  o'  the 
table,  an'  anither  pyramid  o'  ducks  at  the  fit,"  Sec. 
Marriage,  ii.  130. 

Fr.  commere,  a  gossip,  and  veiOey  a  vigil,  a  wake, 
a  feast ;  q.  **  the  gossip's  wake,  or  feast." 
CUMMER,  s.     Vexation,  &c.  the  same  with 
Cummar. , 

— "  Prouiding  alwayis  that  the  actioun  be  not  coft, 
or  vtherwayis  purchest,  or  maid  be  the  persewar  for 
cummer  of  partie,  hot  be  thair  awin  prefer  actioun 
proceidit  vpone  ane  gude  ground  and  foundaQient  at 
the  sycht  and  discretioun  of  the  Lordis  of  coimsall." 
Acts  Mary,.1555,  Ed.  1814,  p.  495, 
CuMHEE-BOOM.  In  cummeT-roomy  an  incum- 
brance, appearing  as  an  intruder. 
''  F'ri'tiiet,  an'  ye  think  I'm  in  cummer-room,  I'll 
no  bode  mysel'  tae  bide."    Saint  Patrick,  iii.  147* 

GUMMING,  CuuYEONE,  a.   A  vessel  for  hold- 
ing wort. 
**  Item,  ane  maskin  fett — ane  kettell-^tua  gyle 

fattes — ane  cumming."    Inventories,  A.  1566,  p.  174. 

V.  Cymhiko. 

COMMIT,  part.  pa.     Come. 

''  Be  the  emperoris  quha  ar  yit  cummU  S.  Johne 

menis  of  ane  vthir  Antichrist  quhilk  sal  inuade  the 

treu  kirk.".    Nicol  Bume,  F.  ISS,  a. 

CUMMUDGE,  adf.     Snug,  comfortable ;  Ber- 
wicks. ;  probably  a  cant  terra. 

To  CUMPLOUTER, "  r.  .fi.     To  accord,    V. 

CoMPLUTHElf. 

CUMPTER  PACISS.  "  Tua  cumpter padas  of 
leid,  ane  for  ane  grite  cbinye,  &  ane  vthir  for  ane 

-^  small.""  Invent.  Guidis,  Lady  E.Ross,  A.  1578. 

As  the  weights  in  a  dock  are  still  called  pacet,  S. 
probably  two  leaden  counterpoises. 
To  CUN,  v.a.    2.  To  taste.]    Jdd ; 

It  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  Dumfr. 
To  CuN,  or  CuNNS  thanks.  1.  To  give  thanks, 

to  express  a  sense  of  obliffation,  S. 

'•  Upon  the  19-  of  Februar  lisgo"},  the  Kmg  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Bruce, — ^prayeUi  him  to  waken 
up  all  men  to  attend  his  coming,  and  prepare  them- 
sdlves  accordingly:  for  his  diet  would  be  sooner  per- 
haps nor  was  looked  for,  and  as  our  Master  saith. 
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He  will  come  Uke  a  thief  in  the  night:  Sc  whose  IMp 
he  found  burning,  provided  with  oile,  these  he  Would 
cuntK  thanks,  and  bring  in  to  the  banquet  house  with 
him."     Calderwood,  p.  248. 

Some  green'd  for  hawf  an  hour's  mair  fun, 

'Cause  fresh  and  nae  sare  fail'd : 
Ithers  did  Sanny  gryte  thanks  cunn. 
And  thro'  their  haffets  trail'd 
Their  nails  that  day. 
Christmas  Baing,  Skinner^s  Misc.  Poet.  p.  ISS. 
2.  To  feel  grateful,  to  have  a  sense  of  obligation ; 
expressive  of  what  passes  in  the  mind,  S.   Often 
in  sing,  con  ihank^  S. 

Con  thanks  occurs  in  the  first  sense  in  O.E.  V. 
CoN,  V.  Johnson.  He  observes,  that  it  is  the  same 
with  Fr.  scavoir  gr^.  Steevens  has  made  the  same 
remark  on  Shakspeare.  It  occurs  also  in  the  sin- 
gular, which  is  perhaps  the  more  common  phrase- 
ology in  S.  ''  Now  /  con  you  thanke ;"  Dodsley's 
Collect.  The  Four  P's.  p.  76.  Also,  in  Erasmus's 
Praise  of  FoUy,  Chaloner's  Transl.  Sign.  £.  ii.  b. 
1549*  "  In  the  meane  while,  ye  ought  to  conne  me 
thanke,  for  suche,  and  so  many  commoditees,"  &c. 
I.  iv.  a.  "  The  housbande— natheless  conned  him  as 
great  thanke  as  if  they  had  been  right  iewels." 

To  con  or  cun  thanks,  is  still  used  in  this  sense, 
A.Bor.  V.  Lancash.  Dial.  The  oldest  example  I 
have  met  with  is  in  Palsgrave,  who  gives  a  different 
orthography  of  the  v.  '*  Je  vous  en  scay  bon  gr^, 
/  can  you  good  thanke."  B.  iii.  fol.  69^  b.  Elsewhere 
he  writes  it  in  the  common  way.  "  I  haue  aug- 
mented his  lyuelode  a  C.  Ii.  by  yere,  and  he  cofi- 
neth  me  no  thanke :  Je  luy  ay  augment6  ses  reuenues 
dung  cent  liur^  par  an,  encore  ne  me  scait  il  poynt 
de  gr6.     Ibid.  F.  156,  b. 

Like  the  Fr.  phrase,  it  occurs  both  in  a  good  and 
in  a  bad  sense.  *'  I  can  one  good  thanke,  I  am  well 
pleased  with  his  doynge ;  Je  luy  en  scay  bon  gr€. 
I  can  one  yuell  thanke;  Je  luy  scay  mauluais  gr.6." 
Ibid.  F.  180,  b. 

I  have  observed  no  vestige  of  this  idiom  in  any  of 
the  Goth,  dialects.    Su.G.  kaenn-^,  however,  signi- 
fies to  confess,  to  aeknowledge;  and  perhaps  the 
phrase  properly  signifies,  to  acknowledge  obligation. 
This  seems  to  be  also  the  sense  of  scavoir,  as  used  in 
this  connexion.     Hence  the  Fr.  phraije  is  expl.  by 
CoUp*.   ''  To — acknowledge  a  beholdingnesse  unto." 
CUNDIE,  s.     1.  An  apartment,  &c.1     Add; 
S.  A  sewer  or  shore.    One  filled  up  wim  stones  is 
called  a  rumbling cundie;  8jnon.rumMingsyver. 
8.  An  arched  passage,  for  conducting,  unaer  a 
road,  the  water  collected  by  drains  from  wet 
grounds  on  the  upper  side  of  the  road,  Ayrs. 
4.  Sometimes  used  to  denote  a  grate,  or  rather 
the  hole  covered  by  a  grate,  for  receiving  dirty 
water,  that  it  may  be  conveyed  into  the  com- 
mon shore,  Ang. 
CoNDiE-HOLE,  3.     A  oonduit,  as  one  across  a 
road,  Roxb. 
I  mind  whan  neighbour  Hewie's  sheep 
Through  Wattie's  cundy^hoUs  did  creep. 
An'  eat  the  com  an'  tread  the  hay. 
That  Hewie  had  the  skaith  to  pay. 

Ruickbie^s  Wayside  Cottager,  p.  IO9. 
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CUN  YIE,  9.  A  corner  formecl  by  the  meeting 
of  two  right  lines,  Roxb.,  Berw. ;.  the  same 
with  Coin,  Coynye^  q.  v. 

Fr.  coing,  id.  deduced  from  Lat.  cutieus  a  wedge^ 
and  this  again  from  C.B.  cyn^  Celt,  cuen,  which  have 
the  same  signification  with  the  Lat.  term. 
CuNYiE-NUiK,  s.     A  very  snug  situation;  liter. 

ally  the  corner  of  a  corner,  Roxb. 
CUNYIE-HOUSE,  a.     The  mint ;  by  the  ig- 
norant orthography  of  early  copyists  written 
CumAeJumse. 

'*  The  deponar  and  his  marrow — came  down  the 
turnpike^  and  alang  the  back- wall  of  the  Quenes 
garden,  quhill  thai  came  to  the  back  of  the  cunyie" 
hou9e.^'    -Anderson's  Coll.  ii.  l68.     V.  Cuinyie. 
CUNIN6AR,CuNNiNGAiRE,*.  Awarren.l-^idd; 
The  orthography  of  the  MS.  is  cunnyvgarin. 
"  That  na  man — tak  cunnyngis  out  of  wtheris 
eunnyngarthis"  Acts  Ja.  III.  1474, Ed.  1814, p.  107- 
The  O.E.  designation  is  very  nearly  allied.  *'  Cony 
garlhe.i  [^Fr.]  garenne;"  Palsgrave,  B.  iii.  f.  26.  Gael. 
cuingcear,  id.  seems  to  be  an  imported  word.     It  is 
also  written  coinniceir. 

CVSN ASDy part. pr.   Knowing,  skilful]  Add; 
Of  Saynt  Andrewys  Byschape  than 
Turgot  wes,  a  cunnand  man. 
Of  Durame  befor  he  wes  Priore, 
And  than  Saynt  Margretis  Confessore. 

Wyntofvn,  vii.  5. 

To  GUNNER,  v.  n.     To  scold,  Upp.  Clydes. 
Gunner,  s,     1.  A  scolding,  ibid. 
2,  A  reprimand,  a  reproof,  Fife. 

Gael,  caifiram  signifies  to  dispraise,  cainsemr  a 
scolder,  and  cainseoinacht  scolding ;  cannran^m  to 
grumble,  and  cannran  contention ;  Shaw. 

CUNNIAGK,  a.     A  chamber-pot,  Galloway. 

This  is  most  probably  from  Jr.  cuineog,  a  ean  ; 
C.B.  kinnog,  id. 
GUNSTAR,  *. 

"  And  that  the  officiaris  pas  oukly  with  thair  cva- 
siaris  throu  the  quarteris,"  &c.  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  l6. 

Undoubtedly  allied  to  Teut.  Dan.  ktintt,  art,  sci- 
ence ;  if  not  corr.  from  hinstner^  an  artist. 

GUNVETH,  GuNEVETH,  s.  A  duty  paid  in 
ancient  times.     V.  Gonveth. 

GUPAR  JUSTICE,  a  proverbial  phrase  denot- 
ing trial  after  execution,  S. 
The  popular  tradition  is,  that  a  man,  who  was 
confined  in  prison  in  Cupar- Fife,  obstinately  refused 
to  come  out  to  trial;  and  that  water  was  let  into  his 
cell,  under  the  idea  of  compelling  him  to  forsake  it, 
till  he  was  actually  drowned;  that  those  who  had  the 
charge  of  him,  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  brought 
his  dead  body  into  court,  and  proceeded  regularly 
in  the  trial,  till  it  was  solemnly  determined  that  he 
had  met  with  nothing  more  than  he  deserved. 

CUP-MOSS,  s.     A  name  given  to  the  Lichen 

tartareus,  Banffs. 

*'  It  is  a  species  of  moss  named  cud  hear  or  cup 
moss"  &C.     Surv.  BanfTs.     V.  CunsEAR. 

The  name  probably  originates  ftoia  the  resem« 
blance  of  the  0iictififcation  to  cups, 
CUPPELL,  9. 
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**  Item,  4  cuppeUs  of  butter  and  cbeese."  Depred*. 
on  the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  112. 

Either  denoting  a  small  tub,  as  a  dimin.  from  Teut 
kuyp  a  tub ;  or  q.  kuyp-fulls,  **  as  much  BsJiUed  four 
tubs." 

GUPS  AND  LADLES,  the  husks  of  the  acorn, 
from  their  resemblance  of  ihese  utensils,  Roxb. 
CUR,  an  inseparable  particle  prefixed  to  many 
words  in  our  language.     This  particle  indeed 
assumes  three  different  forms ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  which  istheoriginalone: — and  there- 
fore conjecture  as  to  the  source  is  left  still  more 
at  uncertainty.  It  is  written  or  pronounced  Car^ 
CoTj  and  Cur.    V.  Gab,  S.    It  also  appears  in 
the  form  of  CoTy  as  in  Corbaudiey  Corcuddock, 
and  some  others.     But  its  most  common  form 
is  that  of  Cur;  and  perhaps  most  of  the  words, 
that  appear  with  a  change  of  the  vowel,  should 
be  brought  to  this  as  the  standard. 
As  it  is  often  doubtful  what  is  the  peculiar  force 
of  this  particle  in  the  composition  of  the  word,  there 
is  not  less  difficulty  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  satis- 
factory, idea  as  to  its  origin.     Gael,  cor  denotes  "  a 
state,  condition,  circumstance ;"  Shaw.   C.B.  gor  is  an 
intensive  particle,  prefixed  to  many  words,  equiva- 
lent to  very,  exceedingly,  in  the  extreme.    Car,  Cer, 
and  Gar,  all  signify  near,  hard  by.    Cttr  denotes  care, 
anxiety.     In  some  instances  cur  seems  to  point  out 
Fr.  coeur  the  heart,  as  its  origin.. 
GURALE,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  coral,  S. 

"  Item,  a  pare  of  curale  bedis  and  a  grete  muste 
ball."     Inventories,  p.  12. 

GURBAWDY,  s.  Active  courtship;  as,  «  She 
threw  water  at  him,  and  be  an  apple  at  her ; 
and  so  began  curhawdy  ;'*^  Dumfr. 
This  nearly  resembles  Corhawdie,  although  quite 
different  in  signification.    It  might  seem  to  be  from 
Fr.  coeur,  and  baud-ir,  q.  what  gladdens  the  heari. 
GURCUDDOCH.      2.   Sittmg  cIosq  together, 
S.B.]    Add; 

"  To  sit  curcuddoch,  to  sit  close,  and  in  a  friendly 
manner;"  Gl.  Shirrefs. 
8.  Gordial,  intimate,  Dumfr. 
To  GuttcuDDocH,  V.  n.     To  sit  in  this  manner, 
to  hold  a  friendly  tete-a-tetey  S.B.    ' 
"  They  were  curcuddoching  together,  they  were 
whispering  kindly  to  one  another,  and  dallying ;" 
Gl.  Shirrefs. 

To  GURDOO,  GuRDOw,  v.  a.   To  botch,  to  sow 
in  a  clumsy  manner ;  a  term  applied  to  iaferior 
tailors.  Loth.,  Tweedd.     V.  Cardow. 
GuRDowER,  s.     1.  One  who  works  at  any  trade 
within  a  burgh  in  which  be  is  not  a  freeman, 
Roxb. 
2.  A  tailor  or  ^empstress^  who  goes  from  house  to 
house  to  mend  old  clothes,  ibia.  CardoweryAjn, 
GUR-DOW,  an  imitative  term,  used  to  express 
the  cooing  of  the  dove,  S. 

The  dow  flew  east,  the  dow  flew  wes^ 
The  dow  flew  far  ayont  the  fell.— 
But  ay  she  cry'd,  Cur-dotv,  cur-dow. 
An'  ruffled  a'  her  feathers  fiiir. 

Hogg's  Mcuntaiii  Bttrdf  p.  5^ 
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Althougli  this  term  may  hare  been  formed  from 
the  sound  emitted  by  the  dove^  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked that  SclG.  kurr-a  signifies  murmarare.  The 
last  syllable  may  be'  merely  the  S.  name  of  the  bird. 

To  CuRDOw,  CuRDoo^  V.  fi.  To  make  love,  Ayrs. 
''  She  frequently  chided  Watty  for  neglecting  the 
dinner  hour^  and  *  eurdooing,'  as  she  said,  '  under 
cloud  of  night."     The  Entail^  L  247. 

From  Curr  to  coo>  and  dotv  pigeon;  q.  to  ooo  as 
a  dove. 
CURFUFFLE,  s.     "  Tremor,  agitation,''  S. 

'*  My  lord  maun  be  turned  feel  ^fool]  outright^  an' 
he  puts  himsel  into  sic  a  curfuffle  for  ony  thing  ye 
could  bring  him,  Edie."    Antiquary,  ii.  385. 

''  In  an  unco  curfuffU,"  out  of  breath,  in  a  great 
harry,  Roxb. 

CURFURE,  9,  The  cuifew  bell.  V.  Curphovb. 

CURGELLIT,  part.  ad4.   Having  one's  feelines 

shocked,  by  seems  or  nearingof  any  horriDle 

deed,  Ayrs.;  expf.  as  synon.  with,  **  It  gars  a^ 

my  flesh  creep." 

Fr.  coeur,  and  geUer;  q.  *'  to  freeze  the  heart?" 
In  describing  an  intense  cold,  the  French  speak  of 
rame  geleS^  which  conveys  the  same  idea. 
CURGES,  s.  pi.     Undoubtedly  meant  to  denote 
curcheSy  kerchiefs,  or  coverings'  for  the  head. 
*'  Of  camarage  to  be  four  curges  xviii  elle;  of  small 
holen'I^Holland^  claith to  be  curget  x  elle."  Chalmers's 
Mary,  L  207-     V.  Courche. 
CU  RGL  AFF,  s.  The  shock  felt  in  bathing,  when 

one  first  plunges  into  tlie  cold  water,  Banffs. 
CuBGLOFT,  part.  ad^.     Panic-struck. 

Curgiqft,  confounded,  and  bumbaz'd, 
Oii  east  and  west,  by  turns,  he  gaz'd ; 
As  ship  that* s  tost  with  stormy  weather. 
Drives  on,  the  pilot  knows  not  whither,  &c. 

'  MesUm's  Poems,  p.  131. 
C  URIOUS,  ddj.     Anxious,  eager.  ]     Add ; 

**  And  becaus  it  is  not  the  respect — of  the  persone, 
bot  the  ayme  ather  to  the  goodis  or  landis  of  the  pair- 
tie  revissed  []ravished^  in  po^sessioun  or  appeirance 
that  moveis  the  fact*  without  all  doubt  some  provi- 
sioun  made  by  statute  to  disapoint  thame  of  those 
thair  vnlauchfiill  hoipis  wald  make  thame  the  les  ctt- 
rsbftf  to  offend  heirin."  Acto  Ja.  VI.  1599>  Ed.  1814, 
p.  4lO. 

O.Fr.  afrioSfimrious,  empreds6,  pleine  de  zele,  d'af^ 
fection,  soigneux,  attentif ;  Gl.  Rom.  Roquefort. 
*f  o  CURJUTE,  v.a.  1.  To  overwhelm,  to  over- 
throw; a  term  much  used  by  children,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  small  lianks  or  dams  which 
they  raise,  when  these  are  carried  off  by  the 
force  of  the  water ;  Fife. 

I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  origin,  unless  it  be  de- 
duced from  Su.G.  koer-'a  to  drive  forcibly,  and  giut-^ 
to  pour  out;  q.  to  use  such  violence  as  to  give  free 
course  to  the  current, 
2.  To  overpower  by  means  of  intoxicating  liquor; 

Curpdtit  TffP  dririky  Fife. 
CURKLING,  s.  The  sound  emitted  by  the  quail. 
«^'^  Curkling  of  quails,  chirping  of  sparrows,  crack-. 
]in|r  of  crows,"  &c  Urquhart'sRabelab.  V.Chsipino. 
li^  this  be  not  a  term  formed  by  Sir  Thomas 
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self,  it  may  be  a  dimiantiTe  ^nm  A.S.  eearC'ian  stri« 

dere,  crepitare* 

CURLET,  s.  A  doblecurletj  a  double  coverlet. 
"  Anent  the-— breking  of  the  said  maister  Walteris 

chawmer,  8t  takin  out  of  the  samyn  of  a  conter,  twa 

fedder  beddis,  a  doble  curlet  of  sey,  a  pare  of  ffustiane 

blankatis,"  &c    Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1493,  p.  315. 

CORLIE-DODDIE,*.  The  Scabious,  or  Devil's 
bit;  Scabiosa  arvenais,  Linn.    South  of  S. 

CURLIE-DODDIES,  s.  pi  The  name  given 
to  a  sort  of  sugar-plums,  rough  with  confection- 
ary on  the  outside,  given  to  children,  Roxb. 

CURLIE-FUFFS,  s:  pi.  A  term  aDplied,  appa* 
rently  in  a  ludicrous  way,  to  false  iiair  worn  by 
females  in*  order  to  supply  defidencies,  Teviot- 
dale ;  from  the  idea  ot  puffine  up  the  hmr.    V. 

Curly  kale,  the  same  with  CurlieSj  s. 

— *'  The  hare  nae  langer  loves  to  browze  on  the 
green  dewy  blade  o'  the  clover;  or  on  the  bosom  o' 
the  kindly  curly  kale.'*  Blackw.  Mag.  May  18S0,  p. 
159. 

A  name  of  the  same  signification  is  given  to  them 
in  Iceland.     They  are  denominated  kruUkael,  bras- 
sica  aptana,  sabellica;  i.  e.  curled  kail;  in  Dan.  irtfcr- 
kael,  or  crisped  colewort. 
CURLIEWURLIE,  s.     A  figure  or  ornament 

on  stone,-  &c. ;  synon.  Tirly-wir^. 

*^  Ah!  it's  a  brave  kirk-i'^nane  o'  yere  whigmaie^* 
ries  and  curliervurlies  and  open-steek  hems  about  it» 
Rob  Roy,  ii.  127» 

^'  CurUewurUes,  fantastical  circular  ornaments. 
Gl.  Antiq.- 
Curling,  s.  An  amusement  on  the  ice,  8ec.1  Add; 

**  Dec.  30,  1684.  A  party  of  the  forces  having 
been  sent  out  to  apprehend  Sir  William  Scot  of  Haiv 
den  younger:— and  one  William  Scot  in  Langhope;, 
getting  notice  of  their  coming,  by  the  Cadgers  or 
others,  he  went  and  acquainted  Harden  with  it,  as 
he  was  playing  at  the  curling  with  Riddel  of  Haining 
and  others;  who  instantly  pretending  there  were  soma 
friends  at  his  house,  left  them,  and  so  fled."  Foun- 
tainhall,  i.  B%S. 

To  CURLIPPIE,  V.  a.     To  steal  slyly,  Fife. 

I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  origin  of  this  term,  un- 
less it  should  be  viewed  as  having  some  reference 
to  the  com  measure  called  a  Lippie  ;  in  connexion 
with  the  dishonest  means  employed  by  farm-ser^ 
vants,  ostlers,  or  millers,  in  abstracting  grain  or 
meal  for  their  own  emolument;  in  which  case  it 
may  be  supposed  that  they  are  earful  to  cuire,  L  e. 
cover  up,  or  conceal,  the  lippie. 
CURLUNS,  8.  pi.     The  earth-nut,  the  pig-nut, 

Bunium  bulbocastanum,  Linn.,  Galloway;  sy« 

non.  Ixmsy  Amot. 

CURMOW,^.  Anaccompamment,aconvoy,Fife. 
GaeL  coirmeog  denotes  a  female  gossip>  cmrme  a  pot* 
companion ;  from  coirm,  cuirm,  ale. 
CURMUD,  ad^.  1.  Conjoining  the  ideas  of  close- 
ness of  situation,  and  of  apparent  cordiality  or 
intimacy,  South  of  S.,  Lanarka 

-—In  a  bog  twa  paddocks  sat» 
Eschaoging  words  in  aocial  chat. 
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Cock^  an  their  kunkera  facin*  ithec> 
The  twasome  sat  curmud  tbegither. 

J.  ScoiVs  Poems,  pw  46. 

2.  Intimate,  in  a  state  of  great  familiarity,  Roxb., 
Tweedd.  It  is  often  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  as, 
They're  det  curmud  AegMer^  signifying,  that 
a  man  and  woman  are  so  familiar,  as  to  excite 
suflpicipn. 

S.  Snug,  comfortable,  Sel  kirks. 

To  C0RMUD,  V.  n.    To  sit  in  a  state  of  closeness 

and  familiarity.    They're  curmuddifC  ihegither^ 

Angus. 
CuBMUDLiE,  Carmudlie,  s.     Closc  oontact,  a 

state  of  pressure  on  each  other,  S.B: 
In  bl3rthe  St.  John's^  that  coothie  hole. 
There  bauds  a  Fair^  I  wyte  fti'  <hroll> 
In  thick  curmudlie  cram'd 
(y  fun  this  day. 

Tarras'e  Poeme,  p.  91. 

The  origin  may  be  IsL  kur^a,  to  sit  at  rest,  (V. 
Cuaa) ;  and  mqt,  opposite  to,  or  rather  Dan.  mod,  by, 
aside. 
CURMUDGE,  e.   A  mean  fellow,  Fife;  £.  (mr- 

mudgeon, 
CuRMUDOROus,  odf.    Mean,  niggardly,  ibid. 

Johnson  derives  the  £.  word  fVom  Fr.  cccur  me* 
chanii  to  which  he  adds,  as  his  authority,  '*  An  un« 
known  correspondent."  It  is  a  ludicrous  blunder 
that  a  later  lexicographer  has  fallen  into,  who  renders 
ccmr  *^  unknown,"  and  meckant  "  correspondent." 
CURN,  KuRN,  8.  1.  A  grain,  &c.]     Jdd ; 

~''  That  Wil  the  Wache  of  Dawic  sail  content  & 
pay  to  Maister  Gawan  Wache — ^the  sawingof  vi  chal- 
der  of  atis  &  a  half.  Item,  the  sawing  of  xiii  bolli» 
of  here  &  a  hal^  6c  for  the  sawing  bathe  of  the  said 
ads  Sc  bere,  of  ilk  chalder  the  thrid  kume"  Act. 
Audit  A  1474,  p.  35 ;  i.  e.  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  one  grain,  out  of  three. 

— "  The  Lord8^*^edUoed  7  firiots  of  each  acre  for 
the  seed,  which  is  excepted^m  the  multure ;  this 
is  the  4di  pickle  or  cwme."     Fountainhall,  i.  334. 

3.  A  quantity.]     Add ; 

I  frae  the  neuk  fesh  coals  aii'  sticks. 
An'  i'  the  chimly  cast  a  cum, 

Ti^hr's  S,  Poeme,  p.  72. 
"  He  sank  like  a  stane:  for  only  a  <mm  bubbles 
brakon  the  tap,  and  syne  the  water  ran  on  as  gin  nae- 
thing  was  aneath  it."     St.  Kathleen,  iv.  143^ 

Add,  as  sense 
4^  A  cum  d"  bread,  a  small  piece  of  bread,  Roxb. 

CtTRiutT,  CuRMiB,  s.    A  Small  quantity  or  num. 

ber,  South  of  S. 

"  He  foretold  that  all-  my  sister's  children  should 
die  some  day ;  and  he  foretold  it  in  the  very  hour 
that  the  youngest  was  bom,  and  that  is  this  ladQuen- 
tin — ^who,  no  doubt,  will  die  one  day,  to  make  up 
the  prophecy*-*the  more's  the  pity — ^the  whole  c«rfu^ 
of  them  is  gone  but  himself."  Q.  Durward,  iii.  2 1 1. 

CuRKT,  CuRKEY,  o^.  1 .  Graiuy,  full  of  grains^  S.l 

Add; 

"  We  maun  gar  wheat-flour  serve  us  for  a  blink, — 
it's  no'  that  iU  food,  though  far  frae  being  sae  hearty 
or  kindly  to  a  Scotchman's  stamach  as  the  cumey  ait« 
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meal  is  ;  the  Ea^shers  live  anaist  upon't ;  but,  to 
be  sure»  the  pockpuddings  ken  nae  better."     Tales 
of  my  Landlord^  iiL  148. 
iL  Knotted,  candied ;  as  hoBey,  BMurmalade,  &c. 

Roxb-   Querfde,  id.,  Kinross. 
CURN,  CoRKE,  41  A  hand^mill^  Fife;  Quenty  £. 
To  CuRN,  CiTRNx,  V.  AL     To  gKiud,  Fife. 
Bere-curne,  9,    Expl.  <^  the  bere-atane.*^ 

Cume  is- the  same  with  £.  quern,  Moes^G.  quairn, 
A.S.  avaern,  ctveom,  cwym,  Su.G.  quern,  quam,  mtAK 
Su.G.  ivtr-a  drcumagere,  or  hurr*a  in  gjnixsk  agitarey 
has  been  viewed  as  the  soot.  Perhi^s  hmerjiih-a,  id. 
has  as  good  a  daimv 

PEPPER-ctJRNJS,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  pepper,  ilK 
To  CURNAB,  V.  a.     To  pUfer,  Fife. 

The  last  part  of  this  v.  is  evidently  £.  nab,  to  seise 
without  warnings  In  &  it  properly  signifies  to  seise 
in  this  manner  what  is  not  one's  own,  to  seise  in  die 
way  of  rapine.  Su»G.  napp^  cito  arripere.  I  know 
not  if  weshould  view  the  firstsy  liable  asalUedtoimMi, 
clanculum  delitesco ;  q.  to  lay  hold  of  clandestinely. 
CURNIE,  a.  A  nuraery-term  for  the  little  fin- 
ger,, sometimes,  cumie-wumutf  Fife« 
CURNOITTED,  adj.  Peevish,  Meams. 
CURPHOUR,*.     The  curfew  bell.]    Add,- 

Skene  writes  it  curfure. 

"  And  quhen  Curfure  {CaoerfenJ  is  rung  in,  he  sail 
came  fiirtb  with  twawapons,  and  sail  watch  cairfnllie 
and  discreitlie,  vntill  the  morning."  Burrow  Laws, 
c*  86,  s.  1. 

Balfour  renders  this  "  the  time  of  covert  Jy re ;" 
Practicks,  p.  60. 
CURPON,  CuRPiN,  *.     The  rump,  tc]   Add; 

To  pay  one^s  curpin,  to  beat  one.  "  Your  curpmpaid, 
your  akm  paid,  you  got  a  drubbing ;"  GL  Shirrdfs. 
3.  Curpin  is  tlie  common  term  in  S.  for  the  crup- 
per of  a  saddle. 
ApE^scuRPOH^designation  applied  toachild,when 

meant  to  expreae  displeaaure  and  o(»tempt,  An^. 
To  GURR,  V.  n.    Used  in  the  same  sense  with 

£i.  coiwer. 
¥at  fear  she  eurt^d,  like  maukine  i'  tiie  seat. 
An'  dunt  for  dunt  her  heart  began  to  beat. 
Ross's  Hdenore,  First  Edit:  p.  5S. 

In  Edit.  Third  changed  to  conned,  which  more  proi 
perly  expresses  the  idea. 
To  CURR,  V.  n.     To  purr  as  a  cat,  Roxb. 

It  had  been  anciently  used  in  the  sense  of  Coo,  as 
applied  to  doves.  Hence  Urquhart,  in  his  strange 
enumeration  of  sounds,  mentions  the  '*  currmg  of  pi- 
geons^ grumbling  of  cushat-doves,"  &c.  V.Chbipino,!. 
Teut^  koet'-en  gemere  instar  turturis,Ifil.Su.G.ibifT-a, 
murmur  edere ;  Isl.  kaur^a  mussitare,  kaur,  murmur. 

CURRACK,G(jRROCH,«.  A  small  cart,  &c.1  Add; 
CuRROGK-cRossV,  adj.   Bound  to  a  currack,  Bu- 
chan. 
Behaud  me  bown'  fast  to  a  belter — 
An'  my  aul'  hurdles  currock  cross'i. 
To  win'  and  wather  baith  expos't. 

The  Cadger^  Mares,  Tarras's  Poems,  p.  55. 
CURRAN-BUN,  s.     The  vulgar  name  for  the 
eweet  cake  used  at  the  New^-year,  from  the  rtir- 
rante  with  which' it  is  baked,  S. 
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Ane  augments  the  gladscme  tees, 
Wi'  whangs  o'  curran^huns  nx*  cheese. 

Ptcifc«»'*Poew#,  1788,p,  13.  V.Bun,Bunn. 
CURRAN-PETRIS,  *.     The  name  given  to  a 

certain  root,  South  'Ufet. 

"  There  is  a  large  root  grows  among  the  rock^  of 
this  island,  lately  discoveredy  the  natives  call  it  Cur-^ 
ran-Petrit,  of  a  whitish  colour^  and  upwards  of  two 
leet  in  length,  wherethe  ground  isdeep^  and  in  shape 
and  size  like  a  large  carrot;  where  the  ground  is  not 
so  deep,  it  grows  much  thicker  but  shorter :  the  top 
^  it  is  like  thatof  a  carrot"  Martiif  s  W.est.  Isl.  p.  9^. 

Gael.  curroM  denotes  a  carrot.  PaUritg  is  a  par- 
tridge. But  perhaps  it  may  be  ratlier  q.  St,  Peter's 
Carrei,  it  being  very  common,  in  the  Highlands  and- 
Islands  of  S.^  to  denominate  objects  from  some  fa- 
vourite Saint. 
CURRIE,  CouEiB,  s.  A  small  stool,  Lanaxks. ; 

denominated  perhaps  from  the  v,  to  Curry  to 

nt  by  leaning  on  the  hama^  or  Cour  to  sUx^, 

to  crouch. 
*  •*  The  herd  was  setting  by  her  cwrrie,— whan  I 
heard  my  dochter  cryan'  out,  '  O  mither,  mither  l" 
Edln.  Mag.  Dec  1818,  p.  503. 
To  CURRIEMUDGEL,  v.  a.  To  beat  in  good 

humour,  Fife.     Curriemudge  is  used  in  Loth. 

One  takes  holdof  a  child,  andrubbing  die  child's 

ears  in  good  htimour,  says,  ^^  I'll  curriemw^ 

you.'' 

The  first  ^wrt  of  the  word  is  probably  from  Fr, 
ccmrroy-er,  as  the  phrase  to  curry  one's  hide-  is  stiU 
used  in  the  same  sense. 
CURRIE-WIRRIEjflK^'.  Expressive  of  a  noisy, 

habitual  growl,  Ayr8.>;  synon,  Tirmrring, 

**  Thae— critics  get  up  sic  lang-nebbit  gallehoo- 
ings^— -kippelt  wi'  as  mony  %mvX\itcurrie-n%rrie  rants, 
as  wad  gar  ane  that's  no  frequant  wi'  them  trow  they 
eCdit  to  mak  a  bokeek  o'  them."  Edin.  Mag.  AprU 
1821,  p.  851. 

To  CURRIT,  V.  n.  A  term  applied  to  a  smooth- 
going  carriage  or  vehicle  of  any  kind ;  as,  **  It 

currits  smoothly  alang,''  Roxb. 

One  would  suppose  that  this  must  have  been  ori- 
ginally a  school- boy's  word,  from  the  Sd  p.  sing.  ind. 
of  the  Lat.  v.  currere,  to  run. 
To  CURROO,  V.  n.     «  To  coo ;  applied  to  the 

lengthened  coo  of  the  male-pigeon,*"  Clydes. 
—  The  lustie  cushat  scoup't  through  the  shaw. 
An'  currooit  the  trees  amang. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag,  Sept.  1818,  p.  158. 

Isl.  kurr-a,  1.  murmurare;  2.  minurire  palum- 
bum ;  HaldoTson.    Teut.  koer-en,  gemere  instar  tur- 
turis  aut  columbae. 
CURSABILL,  ad;.   Current;  Pr.  coursableyiA, 

"  In  ciirsabill  &  vsuall  penny s  and  penneworthis.'* 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1543,  V.  18. 
CURSADDLE,  s.    V.  Car-saddle. 
CURSCHE,  s.   A  covering  for  a  woman's  head, 

S.  "  Certane  lyning  [linen]  claiss  &  cnrschis!^ 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16.     V.  Coukche. 
To  CURSEESE,  v,  a.    To  reprove ;  to  punish, 

Aberd. 
CURSELL,  9.    PyU  and  curseU,  a  technical 
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phrase,  formerly  used  in  the  mint,  apparently 

denoting  the  impression  made  on  each  side  <^ 

a  piece  of  money,  and  equivalent  to  £.  cross 

and  pile. 

''  That  thair  salbe  sne  handreth  stane  wecht  of 
copper,  vnmixt  with  ony  vther  kynd<  of  mettale, 
wrocht  and  forgeit  in  ane  miln,  and  be  the  said  miln 
maid  reddy  to  the  prentfng  eftirthe  accustumat  forme 
of  his  maiesties  cunyiehouse,  with  pyle  and  cursell, 
qnhairthrouch  th^  same  be  not  counterfute."  A<its 
Ja.  VI.  1597,  Ed.  1814»  p.  12«. 

Fr.  pile  denotes  not  only  the  impression  made  on 
the  reverse  of  a  coin,  but  the  die  with  which  it  is 
Blade :  "  The  piky  or  under^iron  of  the  stanrae 
wherein  money  is  stamped  ;  and  the  pile«>8ide  of  a 
piece  of  money^  the  opposite  whereof  is  a  crosse  ; 
whence,  Je  n'ay  croix  ny  pile  ;"  Cotgr.  From  this 
definition,  it  would  appear  that  the  £•  word,  as  well 
as  the  Fr.,  was  formerly  applied  to  the  die  itself. . 
Junius  deduces  the  name  £rom  pile,  as  signifying  a 
heap,  because  arms  and  emblems  are  wont  to  be  ac- 
cumulated on  the  obverse  of  a  coin;  Du  Cangd,  firom 
pUa,  as  denoting  a  pillar,  because  formerly  a  temple 
or  sacred  edifice  appeared  on  the  reverse  of  the 
French  coins,  supported  by  pillars.  As  A. S.  pi/ sig- 
nifies a  mortar,  and  the  terra  may  have  been  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  die ;  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  inferior  matrice  might  be  viewed  as  a  mortar,  as  it 
received  the  stroke  of  die  other  die  acting  fUB  a  pestle. 

As  in  the  more  ancient  coins  of  the  Cnristian  na- 
tions or  states,  the  cross  was  always  on  one  side,  even 
after  the  head  of  the  king  was  substituted,  this  con- 
tinued to  be  called  iYte  cross  side,  as  the  other  was 
invariably  denominated  the  jnle.  V.  DuCange,  Crux, 
in  Moneiis.  As  our  forefathers  always  used  the  me- 
tathesis, saying  cors  for  cross,  curseH  seems  merely  a 
diminutive  from  cors;  like  O.Fr.  croisHle,  petit  croix; 
Roquefort,  Gl.  Roitt. 

CURSE  O'  SCOTL  A'ND,  the  name  given  to  Uie 
nine  of  diamonds  in  the  game  of  Whist ;  said 
to  have  ori^nated  from  the  tidings  of  a  severe 
defeat  of  tne  Scots  having  been  written  on  the 
back  of  this  card.  South  of  S. 
Grose  has  given  quite  a  different  account  of  the 
reason  of  this  singular  designation. 

"  The  nine  of  diamonds ;  diamonds,  it  is  said,  im- 
ply royalty,  being  ornaments  to  the  imperial  crown ; 
and  every  ninth  king  of  Scotland  has  been  observed, 
for  many  ages,  to  be  a  tyrant  and  a  curse  to  that 
country.  Others  say,  it  is  from  its  similarity  to  the 
arms  of  Argyle;  the  Duke  of  Argyle  having  been 
very  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  Union, 
which,  by  some  Scotch  patriots,  has  been  considered 
as  detrimental  to  their  country."  Class.  Diet. 
CURT  ALD,  s.     A  kind  of  cannon. 

''  I  past  in  the  Castell  of  Edinburght,  and  saw  the 
provision  of  ordinance,  the  quhilk  is  hot  letill  that 
i^  to  say  ii  gtesXcurtaldis,  that  war  send  out  of  France, 
X  falconis  or  litill  serpentinis,"  &c.  Lett.  Ramsay  of 
Balmane  to  Henr.  VII.  Pink.  Hist.  Scot.  ii.  440. 

Fr.couriault,  O.E.  courtaud,  "  a  kind  of  short  piece 
of  ordinance,  used  at  sea ;"  Phillips.  It  is  evidently 
from  Fr.  couri,  short. 

CURTEONS,  s.  pi. 
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/'  Item,  tua  barrellis  of  cwteon^,  serving  to  birn  in 
fyrepannis."     Inventories,  A.  1566,  p.  171. 

Apparently  corr.  from  Fr.  carton,  thick  paper, 
or  pasteboard ;  probably  such  as  that  used  for  car- 
tridges'.    Here  it  seems  to  have  been  employed  for 
wrapping  powder  or  other  combustibles. 
CURTILL,  s.    A  slut,  Gl.  Lynds. 
CuRTiLL,  adf.    Sluttish. 

Ane  curtill  quean,  ane  laidlie  lurdan. 

Mr.  Chalmers  properly  refers  to  O.E.  C2irfaf7,a  drab. 
CURTOUSH,  s.     **  A  woman's  short  gown,'* 

Ayrs.,  61.  Picken ;  i.  e.  what  is  in  E.  called  a 

bed-gown ;  Loth.  id. 

Apparently  from  Fr.  court,  Belg.  kurl  short,  and 
housse  which  itself  includes  the  idea  of  shortness,  **  sl 
short  mantle  of  coarse  cloth  (and  all  of  a  piece)  worn 
in  ill  weather  by  country  women,  about  their  head 
and  shoulders ;"  Cotgr.  This  word  has  been  most 
probably  introduced  by  the  French,  when  residing  in 
this  country,  during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Guise. 
CURWURRI NG,  s,   Sy non.  with  CurmurrtJig, 

Lot'h. 

I  si.  kurr-a  murmurare,  and  verr^a  or  urr-a  hirrire. 
CUSHIE,  Cdshie-dow,  s.     The  ring-dove,  S. 
As  to  their  guns, — thae  fell  engihes. 
Borrowed  or  begg'd,  were  of  a'  kinds 
For  bloody  war,  or  bad  designs. 
Or  shooting  cuskies* 
Mayne's  Siller  Gun,  p.  18.  V.  Kowschot. 
CUSHIE-NEEL,  s.  The  drug  cochineal,  as  the 

word  is  still  pronounced  by  tne  vulgar  in  S. 

"  Take — Pomegranate  rynd^  Cushie-neel,  of  each 
three  ounces."  St.  Germain's  Royal  Physician,. p.  216. 
♦  CUSHION,  s.     Set  beside  the  cushion,  laid 

aside ;  equivalent  to  the  modern  phrase,  ^'  laid 

on  the  shelf.'' 

"  The  master  of  Forbes' regiment  was— ^lischarged 
and  disbanded  by  the  committee  of  estates. — Thus 
is  he  set  beside  the  cushion,  for  his  sincerity  and  for- 
wardness in  the  good  cause."     Spalding,  i.  29 1. 

I  have  met  with  no  similar  phrase.     It  has  been 
understood  as  signifying,  ill  rewarded. 
CUSSANIS,  s.  pi.     Perhaps,  armour  for  the 

thighs,  Fr.  cuissots. 

Greit  graipis  of  gold  his  greis  for  the  nan  is. 
And  his  cussanis  cumlie  schynand  full  cleir. 

Rauf  Coilyear,  B.  iiij.  b. 
CUSSELS,  s.  The  viviparous  Blenny,  Blenniu^ 

viviparus,  Linn.,  Fife ;  synon.  Greenbone, 

This  vulgar  name  is  evidently  allied  to  that  given 
^  the  Swedes  to  another  species,  Blennius  raninus. 
Iney  call  it  ahlkussa;  Linn.  Fauna  Suec.  No.  316; 
from  ahl  an  eel,  which  it  resembles,  and  perhaps 
kuse  a  bugbear,  as  other  fish  fly  from  it. 

Cussels  may  indeed  be  viewed  as  merely  an  inver- 
sion of  the  Sw.  name,  q.  kussa^ahl. 
CUSSER,  CoosEE,  s.     A  stallion,  S. 

— "  Then  he  rafnpauged  and  drew  his  sword — for 
ye  ken  a  fie  man  ami  a  cusser  fears  na  the  deil."  Guy 
Mannering,  i.  189. 

Like  coosers  daft  were  Lintoun  dads. 
Or  cattle  stung  by  ilies. — 

Lintoun  Green,  p,  21.     V.  Cursour. 
COST,  s. 
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Oe  eeiss  this  brangling  and  here  *, 
Remembir  quhy  the  come  here. 
That  ilk  knave,  and  ilk  cust, 
Comprysit  Horlore  Hust. 

CdlkdbU  Sam,  F.  i.  ▼.  406. 
Abbreviated  perhaps  from  Custromn;forike  rhyme. 
Sn.G.  kuse  denotes  one  who  affects  superiority  o?er 
others. 

CUSTELL   PENNIE,   «  a  due  the  Bailive 

claimes  out  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased.^  MS. 

Explication  of  Norish  words,  Orkn.  Shetl. 

This  evidently  corresponds  with  the  Best  Auchl 
formerly  claimed  in  S.  hy  the  proprietor  on  the  death 
of  a  tenant.  According  to  analogy,  therefore,  this 
term  may  be  from  Isl.  htste,  De  rebus  dicitur  ani- 
matis,  inanimatis,  instrumentis,  suppellectili :  kmki 
kusli,  instrumenta  domus  animata;  Verel.  Thus  kuste 
includes  insicht  and  plenissing,  or  splechrie;  and  haki 
kusti,  is  the  live  stock.  Perhaps  die  last  part  of  the 
word  is  allied  to  tal,  tola,  aestimatio  secundum  partes 
fundi  et  possession  is  in  debitis  vel  mulctaexigendis; 
Ibid.  Hence  Su.G.  mavtal,  hominis  estimatio,  a  ca« 
pitation-tax. 
CUSTODIER,  8.     One  who  has  any  thing  in 

trust,  in  order  to  its  being  carefully  kept,  a  de* 

positary,  S. 

This  word  is  still  in  common  use  with  lawyers. 

'*  Now  he  had  become, he  knew  not  why,  or  where- 
fore, or  to  what  extent,  the  custodier,  as  the  Scottish 
phrase  is,  of  some  important  state  secret,  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  which  the  Regent  himself  was  concern- 
ed."    The  Abbot,  ii.  104. 

L.B.  custodiar-ius,  custos ;  Du  Cange. 

CUSTOM  AR,  CusTOM£B,  s.   One  who  Receives 
custom.]     Add ; 

0.£.  id.  '*  Customar,  that  taketh  custome,  C^r*! 
coustomier  ;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  S8. 
CUSTRIL,  KoosTBiL,  s.   A  sort  of  fool  or  silly 
fellow,  Roxb. 

''  The  auld  laird  of  M  idlem-mill,  being  once  in 
England,  betted  he  would  Ase  language  that  would 
not  be  understood  by  any  one  present.  He  said  to 
the  ostler  who  brought  out  his  horse ;  '  Tak  'im  to 
the  loupin-on-'Stane.  Does  the  kued  cuslril  trow  I 
can  hechil  aff  the  bare  yird  o'er  a'  thae  walise  ?" 

O.E.  custrell  denoted  the  servant  of  a  man  at  arms; 
an d  O. F.  costereaux,  peasantry  outlaws.  V.  C  u  strou n. 
CUSTROUN, ;?.]     Jdd{ 

Since  writing  this  article,  I  have  observed  that 
Skinner  mentions  quistron,  which  he  says  is  ''  expL 
begger,  perhaps  from  Fr.  G.  questeur,  ollm  forte  ques" 
teron,  importunus  rogator,  a  Lat.  quaerere** 

A  literary  friend  suggests,  that  this  term  is  pro* 
bably  derived  from  Ital.  castrSne,  a  castrated  lamb. 
It  also  signifies  ^^  a  blockhead,  a  simpleton^  a  booby." 
Altieri. 

CUSTUMABLE,CusTOMABLB5ad/-  This  word, 
besides  signifying,  as  in  E.,  ^^  according  to  cu8» 
tom,^  (V.  Spottisw.  Suppl.  Deci  p.  209)^  also  de- 
notes what  18  subject  to  the  payment  of  cuaiom. 
"  Customable  gudes  may  nocht  oe  caried  foorlh  of 
the  realme,  vnder  the  paine  of  banishment — Cus- 
tomers suld  haue  ane  roll  of  all  customable  gudes." 
Skene,  Ind.  to  Acts,  vo.  Customers. 
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CUSTUMARIE,  s.   The  office  of  the  customs ; 

Fr.  couHumerie^  id. 

•— >^'  He  maid  and  constitute  Maister  Jhone  Ches- 
holme^  &c  intromettouris  of  the  gudis  &  erandis  of 
the  said  vniqahile  Archibald  Douglas — &  specialie 
anentis  his  office  of  thesaurarie  of  the  custumarie  of 
the  burghe  of  Edinburgh."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  354. 

"  We  revoik-— all  donationis— of  all  offices  sic  as 
chalmerlawries  QChalmerlanries,  £d.  1566],  bailie- 
rijs,  and  CuHitmarU/'  &c.     Ibid^  p.  357- 
To  CUSTUME,  V.  a.     To  exact  custom  for,  to 

subject  to  taxation. 

**  That  na  custumaris  of  burrowis  custumeonj  salt 
passand  furth  of  the  realme,  vnder  the  pane  of  tin^ 
sell  of  thare  office  &  payment  of  the  hail  salt  to  the 
kingis  grace."  Acto  Ja.  V.  1524,  £d.  1814,  p.  290. 
V.  CusTOMAR,  and  BoUk,  «. 
CUTCHACH,  s.  V.  Coutchack. 
CUTCHIN,  ad).     Cowardly,  knocking  under. 

It  occurs,  in  the  S.  Prov.,  *'  He's  a  meer  cutckin 
carle,  for  all  his  manly  looks."-*-''  Spoken  of  hector- 
ing bullies,  who  look  fierce,  but  yet  are  meer  cow- 
ards at  the  bottom."     Kelly,  p.  1 52, 

Evidently  the  same  with  E.  couching,  V.  Coucher. 
CUTE,*.     Ankle.]     Add; 
To  Let  (m€  Cule  his  Cutes,  to  leave  one  to  wait  in 

a  situation  where  lie  is  exposed  to  the  cold  ;  a 

phrase  common  among  the  vulgar ;  as,  ^^  /  let 

Aian  ctde  his  cuteasX  the  dore,^  or  ^'  in  the  lobby .^ 
CuTiT,  CuiTiT,  ]^t  adj.     Having  ankles;  as, 

smcf-cuiHt,  havmg  neat  ankles,  thick-cmtity  &c. 

**  It  would  be  a  hard  task  to  follow  a  black  citUed 
sow  through  a  new  bum'd  moor  this  night,"  S.  Prov. ; 
''  a  comical  indication  that  the  night  is  very  dark." 
Kelly,  p.  214,  215. 

He  expl.  cuUed  ^*  dock'd,"  as  if  it  signified  a  sow 
that  had  lost  its  taiL  I  suspect  that  it  rather  means 
black  ankles;  because  the  heath  being  dark  coloured, 
and  the  legs  of  the  sow  of  the  sahie  complexion,  there 
is  nothing  that  the  eye  can  fix  on. 
CUTE,  a4?.  Clever,  expert, S.B.]  Git;^  as  defini- 
tion ;  Shrewd,  shafp-sighted,  acute,  S.]  Add ; 
2.  Deep,  designing,  crafty,  S.B. 
To  CUTE,  V.  «.     To  play  at  tlie  amusement  of 

culrling.    This  term  is  used  in  the  higher  parts 

of  Clydes.     V.  Coit  v.% 
CiTTiB-sTAXE,  8.    A  stouc  used  in  the  amusement 

of  curling,  sometimes  pron.  Cutin^taaie^  Clydes. 

Apparently  an  old  Cumbrian  word,  from  C.B.  cwd, 
**  a  projecting,  ejecting,  or  throwing  off,"  Owen ; 
this  definition  corresponding  with  the  use  of  curling- 

CUT-FINGER'D,  adj.     1.  A  ludicrous  term, 
applied  to  one  who  gives  a  short  answer,  or  re- 
plies with  some  degree  of  acrimony. 
The  idea  seems  borrowed  from  the  peevish  humour 

often  manifested,  when  one  has  cut  ane's^nger. 

ft.  Applied  also  to  one  who  leaves  a  company  ab- 
ruptly,or  makes  what  is  termed  a  stownJouJc;  as, 
**  He  s  rane  away  unco  eut-fingei^Uvme^  Roxb. 

CUTHBERT'S  (St.)  BEADS,  *.  jpl  A  name 
nven  to  the  Entrochiy  S. 
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*'  The  Entrochi—9ae  frequently  called  St.  Cuihberi's 
beads,  from  a  vulgar  opinion  that  they  were  made  by 
that  holy  man ;  or  because  they  were  used  in  the  Ro- 
saries worn  by  the  devotees  of  that  saint.  On  the  con- 
tinent they  have  been  known  by  the  name  of  Num- 
muli  Sancti  Bonifacii."  lire's  Hist  Ruthergl.  p.  319. 
CUTHIL,  s.  A  word  used  to  denote  corn  car- 
ried to  another  field  than  that  on  which  it  grew, 

Perths.     V.  Cutle,  v. 
CUT-HORNIT,  part.  adv.   Having  the  horn> 

cut  short. 

''  Tua  ky,  the  ane  tharof  blak  cuthomits  the  vther 
broun  taggit."     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  l6. 
CUTHRIE,  adj.    Having  the sensationof  cold, 

fond  of  drawing  near  to  the  fire,  Ang. 

This  conveys  precisely  the  same  idea  with  S.  cauld» 
rife,  which  retains  the  A.S.  form,  being  composed  of 
A.S.  cold,  ceald  frigidus,  and  rijfe  frequens.  Culhrie, 
however,  seems  to  be  a  corr.  of  a  word  more  nearly 
resembling  the  Teut.  orthography,  q.  hmdryf,  from 
kxmd  frigidus,  or  koude,  frigus,  and  rijf  largus,  abun- 
dans.  V.  Codruoh. 
CUTIKINS.  e.  pi.     Spatterdashes,  S.]     Add; 

— "  Amen,  amen,  quo'  the  Earl  Marshal,  answered 
Oldbuck,  as  he  exchanged  his  slippers  for  a  pair  of 
stout  walking  shoes  with  cutikins,  as  he  called  them, 
of  black  cloth,"     Antiquary,  i.  249. 
To  CUTLE,  CuiTLE,   CoiTTLE,   V.  a.     To 

wheedle,  S. 

*'  Sir  William  might  just  stitch  your  auld  barony 
to  her  gown  sleeve,  and  he  wad  sune  cuitle  another 
out  o'- somebody  else,  sic  a  lang  head  as  he  has." 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  6. 

^'  The  Papist  threatened  us  with  purgatory,  and 
fleeched  us  with  pardons ; — the  Protestant  mints  at 
us  with  the  sword,  and  cutttles  us  with  the  liberty  of 
conscience ;  but  the  never  a  one  of  either  saySj  *  Pe-. 
ter,  there  is  your  penny."  The  Abbot,  ii.  1 5. 
To  CuiTLE  upy  x>.  a.     To  effect  an  object  in  view 

by  wheedling  another,  S. 
— r"  I  dismissed  him,    rejoicing   at  heart, — to   re- 
hearse to  his  friend  the  precentor, — the  mode  in 
which  he  had   cuUled  up  the  daf^  young  English 
squire."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  234. 
CuTLiNG,  s.  seems  to  signify  a  flatterer,  one  who 

coaxes,  a  wheedler ;  from  C't^fe,  v.     The  lan- 
guage respecls  Cupid. 

The  beauty,  in  our  rash  a  jest, 
Flang  the  arch  culling  in  South  Sea. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  138* 
To  CUTLE  Corn.]     Add; 

This  term  is  used,  not  merely  as  signifying  to  re« 
move  corn  out  of  water-mark,  but  also  to  denoteits 
being  carried  from  a  less  advantageous  situation  to 
one  that  is  better,  or  more  convenient  for  the  farmer. 
Thus,  corn  is  said  to  be  culled,  when  it  is  removed 
from  low  to  high  ground,  that  it  may  be  sooner  dried  ; 
from  a  damp  to  a  dry  position,  with  the  same  view  ; 
from  a  lawn  or  sheltered  spot  to  one  that  is  exposed 
to  the  wind.  The  same  tenon  is  used,  when  com  is 
removed  from  a  distant  part  of  a  field,  or  of  the  farm, 
to  one  that  is  nearer ;  that  when  ready  to  be  stacked, 
or  housed,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  fetch  it  far  in 
bad  xoads.     For  it  is  principally  in  unfavourable 
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seadons^  and  in  late  harvesta>  that  mMng  is  prac- 
tised. 

When  a  fanner  is  in  haste  to  plough  a  field  newly 
reaped^  and  finds  that  the  com  stands  in  his  vay^ 
(while  it  is  not  sufficiently  dry  for  being  taken  in) ; 
if  he  carries  it  off,  and  sets  it  up  in  a  small  space^  he 
may  be  said  to  cutle  it.  The  term,  indeed,  necessarily 
includes  the  idea  of  confining  the  com  to  a  smaller 
space  than  that  which  it  formerly  occupied. 
CcTTLE,  s.     The  com  set  up  in  this  manner,  W. 

Loth.     It  is  sometimes  removed  to  give  liberty 

to  the  cattle  to  eat  the  foggage. 
CUTT  ABLE,  adj.  What  may  be  cut  or  mowed. 

*^  I  am  just  now  to  advise — ^to  consume  all  the  cut- 
table  grass  o^  the  nearest  field,  when  it  happens  to  be 
in  grass."     Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  204.. 
CUT-THROAT,  s.  1.  A  dark  lantern  orbowet^ 

in  which  there  is  generally  horn  instead  of  glass; 

but  so  constructed  that  the  light  may  be  oom- 

pletely  obscured,  when  this  is  found  necessary 

for  the  perpetration  of  any  criminal  act,  S. 

%  The  name  formerly  given  to  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

'^Item,  tua  cairtis  for  culthrotiis  with  aixtreis  quheilHs 

schod,  having  their  pavesis. — Item,  sex  cutthrotlu  of 

ime  with  their  mekis."  Inventories,  A.  1566,  p.  l69» 

This  seems  the  same  piece  which  in  theComplaynt 
of  Scotland  is  called  a  Murdresar.  For  Fr.  meurtrier, 
(whence  meurtriere,  apiece  of  ordnance),  signifies  a 
cutthroat. 

CUTTY,  CuTTiE,  adj.     1.  Short]     Add; 
He  gae  to  me  a  cuttie  knife. 
And  bade  me  keep  it  as  my  life. 

Remains  of  NUksdale  Song^  p.  208. 
It  is  singular  that  in  Isl.  kuti  signifies  cultellus, 
expL  in  Dan.  '^  a  little  knife;"  Haldorson.     Add  to 
etymon;  C.B.  cwt,  a  rump  or  tail;  cwia^ctviatv,  short, 
bob* tailed ;  coiih  short,  without  a  tail. 
2.  Testy,  hasty ;  or  to  expl.  it  by  another  S.  idiom, 

"  gJiort  of  the  temper  ;'^  Fife. 
CUTTY,  Cuttie,  s.     2.  A  spoon.]     Add ; 

— '^  Clean  trenchers,  cutty  spoons,  knives  and  forks, 
sharp,  burnished,^ and  prompt  for  action, — lay  all  dis- 
played as  for  an  especial  festival."  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  i.  306. 

4.  "  A  short  stump  of  a  girl,'*  Dumfr. 
CuTTY-BBowN,  8.    Apparently  a  designation  for 
a  brown  horse  that  is  crop-eared,  or  perhaps 
docked  in  the  tail. 

'    I  scoured  awa  to  Edinborow-town, 
And  my  cuity-hrown  together. 

Herts  Coll.  ii.  220. 
Cutty-gun,  s.    A  short  tobacco-pipe,  Mearas. 
CtMe  synon. . 

But  wha  cam  in  to  heese  our  h(^e. 
But  Andro  wi'  his  cuiiy-gun  f 

Old  Song,  Andro,  &c. 
CuTTY-MUN,  s,   CvMy^mun  and  Trseladle*    Sup- 
posed to  be  the  name  of  an  old  tune. 
He  fits  the  floor  syne  wi'  the  bjtid^ 
To  CtUiymun  and  Treeladle.     ' 
Thick,  thick,  that  day. 

Christ's  Kirk,  Cant  II. 
Cutty^mun,  if  denoting  a  spoon  with  a  very  short 
handle,  as  its  connection  with  Treeladle,  a  wooden 
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ladle,  would  intimate,  must  be  viewed  at  tautologi" 
cal ;  Munn  itself,  q.  v.,  bearing  this  sense. 
CuTTiE-sTouF,  s.     A  pewtef  vessel  holding  the 

eighth  part  of  a  cho^nn  or  quart,  S. 
The  cuttie^stoup  bi^ hands  a  soup, 
Gae  fetch  the  Hawick  gill  O.  Bums. 

CUTTY-QUEAN,  s.  1.  A  worthless  woman,  S. 
2.  Ludicrously  applied  to  a  wren. 

Then  Robin  tum'd  him  round  about. 

E'en  like  a  little  king ; 
Go,  pack  ye  out  at  my  chamber  door. 
Ye  little  cutty^quean. 

Herd's  CoU.  ii.  I67.     V.  Kittib. 
CUTTIE,  s.     A  hare,  Fife,  Perths.,  Berwicks. 

*'  Lepus  timidus.  Common  Hare.— -S.  Maukin, 
Cuttie."     Edin.  Mag.  July  181 9,  p.  507-     C.B.  cwt, 
a  rump  or  tail,  a  scut. 
CuTTiE-CLAP,  s.     The  couch  of  a  hare,  its  seat 

or  lair,  Kinross,  Perths. 
Cuttik's-fud,  s.     a  harems  tail.  Ibid. 

Perhaps  from  Gael,  cutach,  bob-tailed.    Cutag,  ac- 
cording to  Shaw,  denotes  "  any  short  thing  of  femi- 
nine gender."     Armor.  gcU,  a  hare. 
CUTTIE,  8.     The  Black  Guillemot,  S.O. 

'*  On  the  passage  I  observed  several  Black  Guil- 
lemots, Colymbus  Grylle,  which  the  boatmen  caDed 
cutties."    Fleming's  Tour  in  yVrran. 
CUTTIE,  s,     A  horse  or  mare  of  two  years  of 

age,  Meams. 

Supposed  to  be  a  dimin.  from  Cout,  i.  e.  a  coit 
CUTTIE-BOYN,  s.    A  small  tub  for  waahing 

the  feet  in,  Lanark^.,  Ayrs. 

This  has  been  expl.  q.  for  washing  the  cuies  or  an- 
kles.    But  the  first  part  of  the  word  may  be  radier 
from  Cutty,  sliort,  q.  v. ;  if  not  from  Cnde,  Cmdie,  a 
small  tub. 
CvrTtiLtTs^ttcadv.  S.Laconicallyaadpertly.]  JcU; 

I  find  that  it  occurs,  in  this  sense,  in  O.E.  "  Orf- 
tedly,  frowardly ;  Fr,  canesne."     Pi^sgr.  F.  440,  a. 
To  CUTTLE,  V.  n.  To  smile  or  laugh  in  a  sop- 
pressed  manner,  Teviotd. ;  synon.  SmurHe. 
CUTTUMRUNG,  s.     That  part  of  the  Tr«- 

and-trantlum  which  goes  under  the  tail,  Aberd. 
This  is  illustrated  by  an  ancient  proclamataon  trans- 
mitted by  tradition.    . 

"  Onie  body  saw  a  reid  hummel  yallow  marie  {lit- 
tle mare]]  gam  o'er  the  Brig  o'  Don,  three  days  ifore 
Sunday ;  wi'  a  wand  hilter  [halterl,  a  wand  brack, 
a  cuUumrung  aneth  her  tail,  a  straimajch  and  a  leu- 
rich  ;  three  trichina  o'  saip,  twa  tress  o'  anischen. 
Onie  body  saw  her  sin  I  saw  her,  they  may  gang 
hame  to  my  fader  at  the  h^ad  o'  Glenfowtar,  aa' 
they'll  get  gueed  satisfaction  for  their  pains." 
CUTWIDDIE,  CuDwuDDiB,  s.     1.  A  piece  «f 

wood  by  which  a  harrow  is  fastened  to  the  yoke, 

Fife.]     Add; 

^'  .Here  hae  we  travelt  1^  to  this  town,  what  wi' 
wingling  flails,  and  coaters,.and  barrowtrams,  an' 
cudwud&»,  nae  little  foijeskit." '  Tennanf  s  Card 
Beaton,  p.  1 14. 
2.  Cuttind(Ues^  pi.  The  links  which  join  the  nrin- 

ffleirees  to  the  threiptree  in  a  plough,  Clydes. 
CWAW,  CwAY,  a  contraction  for  Come  amC  or 

awajfy  S. 


DAB 


D    A    C 


D. 


DA,*. 

''Anedaof  crammosie  velvotembioderitwith  gold, 
contening  the  ruif  of  the  heid  pece^  and  thre  double 
pandis,  quhairof  thair  is  tua  lang  and  ane  schort,  and 
ane  a£  the  same  pandis  wantis  the  fremyeis  of  gold.'* 
Inventories,  A.  15789  p.  205, 

Can  this  be  from  A.S.  dal  a  division,  or  dael  a  por- 
tion, /  being  quiescent  in  the  end  of  many  wordsin  S.  ? 
A.S.  dag,  daag,  is  rendered  *'  sparsum,  any  thing 
that  16  loose  and  hanging  abroad ;"  Somn.  S.B.  daw 
denotes  a  very  small  portion.  V.  Daw,  f,  an  atom. 
DAAB,  cidj.     Dear,  in  price ;  compar.  daarer, 

*superl.  dactrest;  Abero.     V.  Darrab. 
To  DAB,  V.  a.     To  peck,  &c.]     Add ;      . 

Teut.  dablh-en  suffodere,  fodicare. 
Dab,  s,  1.  A  stroke  from  tlie  beak,  &c.  S.]  Add ; 
2.  Used  to  denote  a  smart  push  with  a  broken 
sword  or  pcHDtless  wescpoa ;  in  aliuskm^  doubt* 
less,  to  a  oird^s  pecking  with  its  bilL 
^^  As  he  was  recovering  himself,  I  gave  him  a  dab 
in  the  mouth  with  my  broken  sword,  which  very 
much  hurt  him;  but  he  aimmg  a  second  thrust, 
which  I  had  likewise  the  good  fortune  to  put  by,  and 
haviiigas  before  given  him  another  dab  in  the  mouth, 
he  immediately  went  off,  for  fear  of  the  pursuers." 
Memoirs  of  Capt.  Creichton,  p.  82. 

Here  dab  is  obviously  omtrasted  with  thrust. 
DABACH,  s.    A  stroke  or  blow,  Buchan. 

Probably  a  dimin.  from  Dab,  a  stcoke. .  GaeL  diom 
badh,  however,  is  a  prick«  a  point.* 
To  DABBEB,  Dj^vee,  v.  a.    To  confoupd  or 
stupify  one,  by  talking  so  rapidly  that  oue  can- 
not understand  what  is  said,  Dmafr* 
This  seems  to  be  merely  a  provincial  variety  of 
l}auer,  Daiver,  v.  a.  * 

To  DABBER,  v.  n.   To  jar,  to  wraogle,  Aberd. 
Probably  allied  to  the  iirst'  part  of  Dibber-derry, 
confiised  debate.  GaeL  ifea6A-im  signifies '^  to  battle^ 
to  encounter,"  Shaw. 

DABBIES,  s.  pj.  Hahfy  also  pronounced  HeUy^ 
Dabbies*   1 .  The  desiguaUon  still  given,  in  Gal- 
loway, to  the  bread  used  in  the  Sacrament  of 
die  Lord*^  Supper.     This  is  not  baked  in  the 
form  of  a  loaf,  but  in  cakes  such  as  are  gene- 
rally called  Shortbread, 
S.  The  vulgar  name  still  given  in  Edinburgh  to  a 
species  of  cake  baked  with  butter,  otherwise  call* 
ed  PetHcoai4ails ;  in  Dundee,  Hdy  Doiipies. 
They  have  obviously  been  denominated  Dabbies, 
as  being  punctured,  from  the  v.  to  Dab  ;  and  Haly, 
HMf,  or  holy,  as  being  consecrated  to  a  religious 
use.  Heily  is  the  pronundation  of  the' term  in  Dum« 
friesshire.     This  kind  of  bread,  it  is  supposed,  had 
been  preferred  to  that  in  the  form  of  a  loaf,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  unleavened  cakes  used  by  the  Jews  in 
the  Passover,  and  of  course  in  the  first  celebration 
of  the  Supper.  The  learned  Bingham,  however,  con* 
tends  that,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  leavened 
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bread  was  commonly  used  in  the  Supper ;  and  shews, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  eleventh  century  that  unlea- 
vened bread  was  introduced  in  the  Roman  ritual. 
Antiq.  Christ  Church,  B.  xv.  c  2. 

Du  Cange  refers  to  some  kind  ofbread  resembling 
this,  when  quoting  from  the  Monasticon  Angl^canum, 
Tom.  L  p.  498.  Molendarium  septan  panes  de  con- 
ventu,  et  septem  panes  de  Pricked- Bread,  Vo.  PanU. 
DABERLACK,  s.     1.  "  A  kind  of  loog  sea, 

weed  '^  Gl.  Surv.  Nairn. 
2.  "  Any  wet  dirty  strap  of  cloth  or  leather  ;^ 
ibid.   In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  to  signify  the 
rags  of  a  tattered  garment.  Evidently  denomi- 
nated from  its  resemblance  to  long  sea-weed. 
S.  Applied  to  the  hair  of  the  head,  when  hanging 

in  lank,  tangled  and  separate  locks ;  ilud. 
DACHAN,  (gutt.)  s.  A  puny  dwarfish  creature, 
Buchan;  synon.  wi^' Ablacn,  Wary^drag^  ficc 
Gael,  daoch,  a  periwinkle ;  Teut.  docke,  aponpet. 
To  D  ACRE  one,  v.  a.  To  inflict  corporal  pu- 
nishment on  one ;  as^  ^*  Til  dacre  ye,^  spoken 
jocosely,  Dumfr. 

A  woFtny  friend  con|ectapes  that  the  term  had 
originated  from  the  severity  pf  Lord  Dacre  in  his 
inroads  on  the  Border. 

To  DACKER,  Daker,  Daiub,  v,  n.  8.  To 
toil  as  in  job-work^  &c.]  Add ; 
This  corresponds  to  one  sense  given  of  the  E.  pro-< 
vindal  v,  *  ''  To  da/cer,  to.work  for  hire,  after  the 
common  day's  work  is  over,  at  2d.  an  hour." .  Thores- 
by,  Ray's  Lett.  p.  326. 

4.  To  truck,  to  barter.]    Add ;  •    , 

It  properly  signifies  to  deal  in  a  piddling  and  loose 
sort  of  way ;  as  aUied  in  sense  to  £.  higgle, 

5.  To  be  engaged  about  any  piece  of  work  in 
which  one  does  not  make  great  exertion ;  to  be 
slightly  employed ;  S. 

One  is  said  to  daiker  in  a  house,  to  manage  the  con* 
cems  of  a  family  in  a  slow  but  steady*  way.  One 
daikers  with  anoUier,  when  there  is  mutual  co^ojper- 
ation  between  those  who  live  together.  They  are 
said  to  daiker  Jine,  when  they  agree  so  well  as  to  co- 
operate effectively,  S. 

6.  To  stroll,  or  go  about  in  a  careless  manner,  not  ' 
having  much  to  do,  Roxb. 

"  The  d 's  in  the  daidling  body,'  muttered 

Jeany  between  her  teeth ;  '  wha  wad  hae  thought 
o'  his  daikering  out  this  length?"  Tales  of  my  LandL 
2d  Ser,  i.  237.     "  Daikering,  sauntering ;"  Gl. 

7.  To  go  about  in  a  feeble  or  infirm  state,Ettr.Fon 

8.  To  Daiker  on^  to  continue  in  any  situation,  or 
engaged  in  any  business,  in  a  state  of  irresolu- 
tion whether  to  quit  it  or  not,  to  hang  on,  S« 
"  I  hae  been  flitting  every  term  these  four  and 

twenty  years ;  but  when  the  ti|ne  comes,  there's  aye 
something  to  saw  that  I  would  like  to  see  sawn,— 
and  sae  I  e'en  daiker  on  wi'  the  family  frae  year's  end 
to  year's  end."     Rob  Roy^  i.  135. 

Op 


DAD 


DAP 


9.  To  Daiker  up  the  GaU^  to  jog  or  walk  slowly 
up  a  street,  S. 

'*  ril  pay  your  thousand  punds  Scots,  plack  and 
bawbee,  gin ye'll  be  an  honest  fallow  for  anes,  and  just 
dotibrttpMega/ewi' this  Sassenach."  Rob  Roy,ii.2l6. 
Dackeb^  8.     Struggle,  Ang. 

I  fear  our  herds  are  taen. 

An'  its  sair  bom  o'  me  that  they're  slain. 
For  they  great  dacker  made,  an  tulyi'd  Strang, 
Ere  they  wad  yield  an'  let  die  cattle  gang. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  23. 
The  original  reading  Docker  is  used,  3d  Ed.  This 
corresponds  with  sense  2.  of  Dacker,  to  grapple,  S.B. 
A.Bor.  "  Daker,  a  dispute  or  argumentative  conver* 
aation;"  Grose. 

DACKLE,  s,  1.  A  state  of  suspense,  &c.]  Add ; 
2,  Dackle  is  expl.  *'  the  fading  of  the  fire  when 
the  heat  abates ;"  61.  Surv.  Nairn. 
In  Lincolns.  to  Dacker  signifies  to  waver,  to  stag* 
ger.  This  Skinn.  deduces  firom  Belg.  daecker-en  mo- 
titare,  volitare,  from  daeck,  nebula,  because  the  cloudy 
vapours  are  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the  slightest 
pidf  of  wind. 
DACKLIE,  adf.    1.  Of  a  swarthy  complexion, 

Ayrs. 
ft.  Pale,  having  a  sickly  appearance,  ibid. 

IsL  dauck^r,  doeck^r,  obscurus.  It  is  conjoined  with 
many  other  words ;  as,  daukkblar,  nigro-coeruleus, 
dark-iblue ;  daukkraudrr^  nigro-ruber,  dark-red,  &c 
To  DADE. 

Which  nourish'd  and  bred  up  at  her  most 

plenteous  pap. 

No  sooner  brought  to  dade,  but  fiom  their  mo- 

tiher  trip.  Drayton's  Pofyolb.  p.  663. 

But  eas'ly  from  h^  source  as  Isis  gently  dades, 

lind.  p.  938. 
My  learned  friend  Archdeacon  Nares,  in  his  valu- 
able Glossary,  has  said;  "  From  the  context,  in  both 
places,  it  seems  to  mean  X/ofiom;  but  I  have  not  found 
It  anywhere  noticed,  nor  can  guess  at  its  derivation." 
In  reading  the  passage,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
natural  sense  of  Uie  term,  in  the  first  quotation,  was 
to  suck :  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  idea  firom  ob- 
serving that  it  so  nearly  resembles  the  Moes.G.  o. 
This  is  dadd-jan,  lactare.     Vat  thaim  quithukqftom 
jah  daddjandein,  '<  Wo  to  them  that  are  with  child, 
and  that  give  suck."    Mar.  xiii.  17* 

The  meaning  of  the  first  quotation  seems  to  be, 
that  they  had  no  sooner  learned  to  suck  than  they 
forsook  their  mother.  In  the  second,  it  may  with- 
out any  violence  bear  the  same  signification.  Isis 
VkMj  poetically  be  said  to  suck  or  draw  her  supplies 
fhmi  her  source,  in  allusion  to  a  mother's  breast. 

Notwithstanding  the  change  of  letters  of  the  same 
organ,  we  recognise  the  Moes.G.  term  in^A.S.  titt, 
Fris.  titte,  Gr.  rnhi,  and  £.  teat.  In  Germ,  it  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  dutte,  and  in  C.B.  of  diden.  The 
Moes.G.  V.  most  nearly  resembles  the  Heb,  s.  IH,  dad, 
mamma. 

To  DAD,  Daud,  v.  a.   1.  To  thrash,  S.]   Add; 
I'm  livin'  yet  and  weel, 
Tho'  cult  and  dmuded  gayan  sair. 
Since  last  I  left  that  luckless  A-*-, 
Thro'  mony  a  moor  an'  fielS 

A.  Wilson'*  Poems,  1790,  p.  S35. 
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'It  seems  id  be  used  as  sjmon.  with  cufi,  L  e.  beat  ; 
both  terms  bearing  a  metaphorical  sense. 

"  I  was  gaun  hame  thinkin  nae  ill,  an'  weary  fa' 
the  hizzies  they  hae  cuffed  me  an'  daddU  me,  till 
they  hae  nae  left  a  hale  bane  i'  my  buik."  Saxon 
and  Gael,  i.  94* 

"  Growing  warm  with  his  ungospel  rhetoric,  he 
began  to  rail  and  to  daud  the  pulpit,  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  spirit  which  had  luthed  in  Edinburgh." 
R.  Gilhaiae,  ii.  IIS. 

D AO,  s.   1 .  A  sudden  and  violent  motion  or  stroke. 
It  is  also  used  to  denote  a  blow  given  by  one 
person  to  another ;  Galloway,  South  of  S. 
At  fairs,  aboon  the  countra  lads 
.    Gib  held  his  head  right  canty ; 
Whoe'er  did  slight  him  gat  a  daud, 
Whenever  he  was  ranty. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  15. 
Still  he  curd,  an'  still  she  knuckl'd, 
Waesucks !  when  she  daugh  na  cheep, 
Tho'  her  skin  wi'  dads  was  speckl'd. 
Black  an'  white,  like  Jacob's  sheep. 

Train's  Poetical  Reneries,  p.  66. 
SL  Used  to  denote  the  act  of  beating  with  the 
hands,  as  expressive  of  a  plaudit,  Dumfn 
Domfnes,  and  a'  its  bonny  Lasses, 

And  gallant  Lads, 
Were  dnmk  in  magnum*bonum  glasses^ 
Wi' ruffs  and  <£ar«£f  / 

Mayn^s  Silkr  Gun,  p.  57- 
"  Ruffs  and  Dads.    Thumping  with  hands  and 
feet"    GL  ibid. 
Daddins,  s.pl.    A  beating;  Fse  ffPe  tfou  jfour 

daddins  ;  I  will  beat  you,  Fife. 
DAD,  s.    A  large  piece.     V.  Dawd. 
DAD.     Dad  a  M^,  not  a  whit ;  a  minced  oath,, 
dad  being  expl.  as  equivalent  to  devil,  Meams. 
In  short  he  was  wi'  gab  sae  gifted. 
That  dad  a  hit  could  I  get  shifted,  && 

Taylor's  S.  Poems,  p.  lOT. 
DADDIE,  s.     A  father ;  the  term  most  com- 
monly  used  by  the  children  of  the  peasantry,  S. 
Dr.  Johns,  gives  Daddy  aS  an  £.  word,  but  with* 
out  any  example;  nor  has  Mr.  Todd  given  any. 
My  dadify  is  a  kanker'd  carle. 
He'll  nae  twin  wi'  his  gear ; 
My  minny  she's  a  scalding  wife, 
Had's  a  the  house  a-steer. 

Song,  Her^s  ColL  iL  64. 
.To  DADDLE,  Daidle,  v.  n.]  Give^  as  sense 
8.  To  be  feeble  or  apparently  unfit  for  exertion,  S. 
'^  Ye  seem  a  thriftless  mdjizssenless  carie;  what  can 
ye  do  for  a  night's  lodging  ?'-— ^'  Awed,  thriftless 
bodie,*-can  ye  kame  wool?  that's  dainty  wark  for 
sic  a  daidlen  bodie.''  Blackw,  Mag.  Jan.  18S1, 
p.  407. 
6.  Applied  to  one  addicted  to  prostitution,  Ayrs. 

Daidling,  part.  pr.    Silly,  mean-spirited,  pusil- 
lanimous, S. 

*'  He's  but  a  coward  body  after  a*,— he's  but  a 
dmdHng  coward  hody.  He*ll  never  fill  Rumbleberry's 
bonnet — Rumbleberry  fought  apd  flyted  like  a  flee- 
ing dragon."    Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iii.  79* 

To  DAFF,  V.  n.    1.  To  be  fooBsh.J    Add; 


s 


DAT 

ft«  To  make  sporty  Lanarka.* 

-—We'll  hAttld  our  court  ipid  the  roaring  Ubm, 
And  daffisk  the  lashan'  tide. 
.  Marmaiden  rfChfde,  Edin.  Mag.  May  IStOp 
But  dinnae  pu'  the  dead  men's  beOs, 

That  aae  proud  ower  the  grej  eraiga  hing ; 
For  in  their  cup,  whan  the  sun  ia  up, 
Daffoxa  noble  queen  an'  king. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  528. 
8.  To  toy,  rather  conveying  the  idea  of  wanton« 
nesa,  Ayra.,  S.B.,  S.O. 

Come  yont  the  green  an'  daff  wi'  me. 
My  charming  dainty  Davy. 

Picken't  Poems,  i.  175. 
—-On  the  fields,  they  tak  them  bielda. 
An'  clank  them  side  by  aide, 
To  ya/*  that  night 

^     Tarras*M  Poems,  p.  97- 
DAFFING,  Daffing,  s.]     Transfer  the  proof 

from  sense  4.  to  sense  8.,  adding ;   ■ 
5.  IjOosc  conversation,  smutty  language,  S. 

^  For  yoursel,  Jenny,  ye'll  be  civil  to  a'  the  folk, 
and  take  nae  heed  o'  ony  nonsense  and  dqffing  the 
young  lads  may  say  t'ye;— -your  mother,  rest  her 
saul,  could  pit  up  wi'  as  mudde  aa  maist  womea^. 
but  aff  hands  is  fair  play ;  and  if  ony  body  be  uncivil 
e  may  gi'e  me  a  cry."  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iL  71- 
L  ><  Dallying,^  indelicate  toying,  S.  61.  Shirrefa. 
7.  Derangement,  frenzy. 

"  Going  to  France,  there  he  falls  into  a  phrenxie 
and  dqffine  which  keeped  him  to  his  death."  Mel- 
vill's  MS.  p.  58. 

Daffino, /7ar^.a4f-  Merry,  cay,  light-hearted,  S. 
'*  See  th^  ye  make  a  good  nusband  to  her,  Wil- 
lie ;  for,  though  she  has  a  dqfflng  way  with  her,  she 
ooiild  never  bide  a  hard  word  a'  her  days."  Petd- 
ooat  Tales,  L  9166.  . 
Daft,  adf.     1.  Delirious,  insane,  S.]    Add; 

This  term  seems  to  be  used  by  Balfour,  aa  sjnon. 
with  idiot. 

"  He  that  is  maid  and  constitute  under  the  quar<- 
ter  seill— -to  be  curatour,  guyder  and  govemour  to 
ane  persoun,  as  unnatural,  daft,  and  idiot,  hes  powar 
be  vertue  of  his  office,  i^  have  and  retene  in  his  keip- 
ing  the  said  idiotia  persoun,"  &c.  Practicks,  p.  123, 
7.  Extremely  eager,  &c.]     Add; 

"  IXi/},— fond,  anxious ;"  GL  Shirrefs. 
Daftisu,  adf.    In  some  degree  deranged,  8. ;  a 

diminutive  from  Diffi. 
Da'tlt,  adv.     1.  Foolishly,  S.]     Add; 
«.  Merrily,  gayly,  S. 

—  Toddling  lammies  o'er  the  lawn 
Did  dqftfy  frisk  and  play. 

Davidson's  Seasom,  p.  48. 
Daftlike,  adf.  1.  Having  the  appearance  of  fot 
ly.l     Add; 

^  Never  think  you,  Lnckie,'  said  I,  *  that  his  ho- 
nour, Monkbams,  would  haedunesicac/^-liifce  thing, 
as  togiegrund  weel  worth  fifty  shillings  an  acre,  for 
a  matting  that  would  be  dear  o'  a  pund  Scots."  An« 
tiquary,  i.  84. 
5K.  Having  a  strange  or  awkward  appearance,  S. 

*'  This  he  absolutely  refiised,  for  fear  lest  she  should 
'  turn  him  into  some itf^/I-iiie beast,'  aa  heexpressed 
it."     Brownie  of  Bodabeck,  &c.  ii.  881. 
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8.  Resembling  deraiigement,  S. 

"  The  othet  broke  suddenly  out  into  an  immode- 
rate daft'like  laugh  that  waa  really  awfuL"  The 
Steam-Boat,  p.  86. 

Daftkess,  €.    Foolishness.]    Add; 
8.  Fatuity,  insanity,  S. 

'^  But,  Jenny,  can  you  tell  us  of  any  inatance  of 
his  dajhiess  f"    The  Entail,  iL  175. 

To  DAG,  V.  n.     1.  To  rain  gently,  S.]    Add  ; 

Lancash.  deg  is  evidently  a  cognate  term.     ''  To 
wet,  to  sprinkle  water  on ;"  Tim  Bobbins. 
Dag,  «.     1.  A  thin,  or  gentle  nun.]    Add; 

In  Dan.  d  assumes  the  form  of  i,  a  very  common 
change  in  ihe  northern  languagea ;  taage,  a  mist  or 
fog?  kaalde  taage,  a  cold  mist,  aa  we  say  in  S.  "  a 
cauld  dagg." 

S.  A  heavy  shower,  Ayrs.     Hence ; 
To  Daggle,  v.  n.    To  fall  in  torrents,  Ayrs. 
Daggie,  adf.    Drizzling.     A  doggie  day^  S.,  a 
day  characterised  by  slight  rain.  DatMe  synoQ. 
DAGE,  9.    A  trollop,  a  dirty  mismanaging  wo- 
man, Teviotd. 

This  is  probably  the  aame  with  Dafs,  Da,  s.  aa 
used  in  sense  S.,  only  differing  in  pronunciation.  It 
may,  however,  be  the  Dan.  tenn  dae^e,  prtaerred 
from  the  time  of  the  Northumbrian  kmgdom.  This 
signifies  '^a  minion,  a  darling;"  and  often  the  Ime 
of  distinction  cannot  eaaily  be  drawn  betweoi  a  dar« 
ling  and  a  daw. 
DAGGLER,  s.    A  lounger,  an  idler,  Fife. 

Perhaps  from  E.  daggle,  v.,  as  denoting  one  wha 
bemires  himself  in  going  from  place  to  puce. 
DAGH,  s.    Dough. 

*'  But  tjxe  wind  will  blow  that  god  to  the  sea,  the 
rain  or  the  snow  will  make  it  dagh  again,  yea,  whidi 
is  most  of  all  to  be  feared,  that  god  is  a  pray  (if  he 
be  not  wel  kept)  to  rattes  and  mise.  For  they  will 
desyreno  better  denner  than  white roundgodsynew." 
Ressohing,  Crosraguell,  Sec  ProL  iii,  a.  V.  Daioh. 
DAY,  s.    A  canopy.    <*  Ane  black  cordoun  for 

a  dM/.'"    Inventories,  A.  1576,  p.  242. 

O.Fr.  day  is  synon.  with  dais,  "  a  doth  isi  estate, 
canopie,  or  heaven,  .thatstanda  over  the  heada  of 
princea  thronea ;"  Cotgr. 

^  DAY,  s.    Used  as  denoting  a  portion  of  time, 
the  extent  of  whidi  is  determined  by  the  word 
conjoined  with  it ;  as,  j|  numOCs  dagf,  the  apace 
of  a  month ;  Ayear'sdajf^  the  space  of  ayear ; 
^^  He  has  been  awa  this  mcnth  s  day^  he  haa 
been  absent  for  the  space  of  a  month,  Aberd. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  phraseology  bad 
been  originally  meant  to  limit  the  term  specified,  q. 
exactly  a  month,  a  month  and  neither  more  nor  less. 
Lye  renders  A.S.  daeg,  tempus  vitae  humanae; 
referring  to  Aelfric,  Can.  S8,  of  which,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, I  do  not  aee  the  application. 

*  DAY.    The' day y  a  Scottish  idiom  for  to-day ; 

as,  Haw  areyethe  dayt 

''  But  we  maun  a'  live  the  dag,  and  have  our  din* 
ner ;  and  there's  Vidi  Ian  Vohr  haa  packed  hiador- 
lach,"  &c.     Waverley,  ii.  889. 

As  in  A.S.  to  daeg  signifies  hodie,  whence  the  E. 
term,  in  IsL  Su.G.  and  Dan.  the  prepoaition  i,  aig- 
nifying  in,  ia  prefixed,  t  dag,  alao  in  laL  i  ddge.    I 
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have  not  observed  any  thing  that  exactly  oorresponda 

with  our  vulgar  phraseolo^.  The  Belg.  most  nearly 

resembles  it,  as  deexen  dag  signifies  to-day,  literally 

"  this  day/'  which  is  undoubtedly  the  sense  in  which 

the  article  is  used  in  the  present  instance  in  S.   The 

same  idiom  appears  in  the  mom,  the  phrase  invariably 

used  in  our  vernacular  language  for  to-morrow. 

DAY  AND  WAy.  1.  To  make  day  and  way  o% 
to  support  one'*8  self  for  the  day^  so  as  to  clear 
one^s  way^  without  any  overplus,  S.        ^ 

2.  ^^  YeVe  made  the  day  and  the  uxiy  alike  lan^T 
a  common  phrase,  expressive  of  reprehension, 
applied  to  those  who  have  taken  much  longer 
time  in  any  excursion  than  was  necessary,  espe* 
cially  when  they  do  not  return  till  nightfall,  S.  "^ 

DAY-DAW,  8.     Dawn  of  day,  Fife. 

*'  We'll  better  slip  awa'  soon  to  our  beds  the  night, 

that  we  may  rise  with  the  da^-daw'*  Tennanf  s  Card. 

Beaton,  p.  28.     V.  Daw,  «. 

DAY  NOR  DOOR.  Itis  said  that  one  can  hear 
neither  day  nor  door^  wh^i  a  person  cannot  dis- 
tinguish one  sound  from  another.  It  is  more 
generally  used,  I  think,  toie^ipress  Che  stunning 
e£Pect  of  loud  noise,  S. 

Now  by  ^s  time  the  house  is  heels  our  heid. 
For  ae  thing  some,  and  some  anither  said ; 
That  dmf  nor  door  a  body  cudna  hear. 
For  every  thing  was  put  in  aic  a  steer. 

Boss's  Hdmore,  p.  86. 
*'  S^'s  as  deaf  as  Corra-linn ;  we  canna  mak  her 

hmr  day  nor  door"  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  180. 
I  suspect  that  it  should  be  D  nor  Door,  in  the  same 

manner  as  it  is  said  of  a  stupid  person,  that  hedisna 

ken  a  Bfrae  a  baits  Jit,  S. 

To  DAIBLE,  V.  a.  To  wash  in  a  slight  way, 
Boxb. ;  E.  dabble  is  synon. 

Daiblv,  e.    A  slight  waahinj; ;  as,  <'  The  dbuse 
has  gotten  a  bit  daibiU/^  ibid. 
Teut.  dabbeUen,  eubigere. 

To  DAIBLE,  V.  n.  To  go  about  in  an  inactive 
and  feeble  way ;  generally  applied  to  children, 
Ettr.  For. 

Fr.  debile,  feeble,  infirm  ;  Lat  debil-is  id. 
To  DAICKLE,  v.  n.     To  hesitate,  to  feel  re- 
luctant, Ayrs.     V.  Dackls. 

To  DAIDLE,  v.  n.   To  trifle,  S.   V.  Daddlk. 

Daidleb,  s,     a  trifler,  Dumfr. 

DAIDLE,  Daidlijb,  «.  A  larger  sort  of  bib, 
used  for  keeping  die  dothes  of  children  dean,  a 

fin-afore,  S. 
his  I  have  formerly  given  as  Doddle,  which  does 
not  so  well  express  the  sound. 

I  have  met  with  this  word  only  in  a  ^arty-sqng, 
meant  to  expose  to  ridicule  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Covenanters  in  abolishing  episcopacy.  By  ^^  the  sark 
of  God,"  must  be  meant  the  surplice. 
Jockey  shall  wear  the  hood, 
Jenny  the  satk  of  God, 
For — pelsticoat,  dishclout  and  daidle. 

Jacobite  Belies,  i.  p.  ?• 
Daighie,  Daichy,  (giitt^  od/.  Doughy.]  Add; 
8.  AfMilied  to  rich  ground,  composed  of  day  and 
sand  in  due  fu^oportions,  Banns. 
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''  A  dry  mellowy  soil,  made  up  of  a  due  mixture 
of  day  and  sand,  very  deep,— -passes  under  the  name 
of  daichy  haughs.'*    Gl.  Surv.  Banff's. 
Daighikess,  8.     The  state  of  being  doughy,  S. 
To  DAIE,  V.  a.  To  smooth  down ;  as,  <^  to  daik 
the  head,^  to  smooth  down  the  hair,  Meams. 
This  might  seem  allied  to  Isl.  deig-ia,  primarily 
macerare,  secondarily  mollire  ;  as  moisture  is  used 
not  merely  for  softening,  but  often  for  smoothing 
down.     But  perhaps  it  is  merely  a  provincial  pro* 
nunciation,  and  oblique  use,  of  the  E.  t;.  to  Deck, 
O.Teut  ghe-degen  signifies  formosus ;  Kiliah. 
DAIKER,  8.     A  decad.J     Add ; 

This  term  is  of  great  antiquity  in  E.  For  by  the 
Stat  de  CtmposiHone  Pondemm,  51  Hen.  III.  every 
Dakir  consists  of  ten  hides,  Cowel.  Dicker  is  used 
in  the  same  sense.  L.B.  diera,  daerum,  dakrum.  Thus 
in  Fleta;  Item  lastus  cortorum  consistit  ex  decim 
dakris,  Sc  quodlibet  daerum  ex  dedm  coriis.  Lib.  ii. 
c.  12,  §  4.  The  term  is  also  used  with  respect  to 
iron,  but  as  induding  double  the  number.  Daerum 
vero  ferrorum  equorum  ex  viginti  ferris.  Ibid.  Dkra 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Domesday-Book,  Glo- 
oeat.  The  dty  jof  Gloucester  gave  xxxvi.  Dieras 
fern.  The  L.B.  term  was  also  used  in  France.  Thus 
in  the  Taxation  of  St  Omers,  we  read  of  Daera  de 
pellibus  salsis ;  and  in  the  Chartulary  of  the  Trinity 
at  Caen,  the  phrase,  u$utm  Daeram  de  ferris,  occurs. 
Ap.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Daera,  Blounf  s  Anc.  Ten.  p.  192. . 

The  word  must  be*  traced  to  Gr.  A«mk>  a  decad. 
To  DAIKER,  V.  n.    V.  DACxaa. 
To  DAIKER  out^  v.  a.     To  dispone  in  an  or- 
derly way.  West  of  S. 

**  If  she  binna  as  dink  and  as  lady-like  a  corse  as 
ye  ever  looked  upon,  say  Madge  Mackittrick's  skiD 
has  &iled  her  in  daikering  out  a  dead  dame's  flesh.* 
Blackw.  Mag.  Sept  1820,  p.  65Q.    V.  Dackxr,  «• 
DAIKINS,  interf.    An  exclamation  or  kind  of 

oath,  Ghilloway. 

As  Jocky  passed  through  the  slap-^- 
Ilk  lass  cocked  up  her  stlkeit  cap. 
Saying,  Daikins  I  here's  tiie  fellow 
For  them,  that  day. 

-   Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  76. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  E.  dickens, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Johns.,  seems  to  **  import 
much  the  same  witi^  the  denL"  Mr.  Todd  has  no- 
thing in  addition.  Bailey  gives  it  deviUdn,  i.  e.  little 
devil.  Dickons,  Lane.  Did.  Bailey  mentiona  Odds 
Dickens  as  tiie  ftiU  phrase.  .  Now  as  this  so  nearly 
resembles  the  old  profane  expression.  Odds  bodiktns, 
I  am  inclined  to  view  dickens  as  an  abbreviation  of 
the  latter ;  and  therefore  as  an  oath  by  God's  body, 
q.  the  little  body,  or  that  supposed  to  be  contained 
in  the  host 

DAIL,  8.    A  part,  a  portion.]     Add ; 
3.  Nae  greai  daily  or  no  great  worth  or  value, 

^^berd 
DAIL,*.    Afield,  Fife. 

Teut.  dal,  dad,  vallis;  A.S.  dad,  Stt.G.  dal,  id. 
Gael,  dal,  "  a  plain  field,  a  dale." 
DAIL.]     Add; 
To  HAVE  DALE,  to  have  ocmcern  or  interest  in 

any  thing,  to  intermeddle. 
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— ^'*  That  the  said  Alexr  Cunningghame  sail  in 
ccmtinent  devoide  &  red— -the  said  akris  pf  the  landis 
of  Milgarholme  with  the  pertinentis^  and  that  he  sail 
hafe  na  daie  nor  entermeting  tharwith  in  tjme  to 
cum^  bot  as  the  conrss  of  commone  law  will."  Act. 
Audit  A.  1469>  p.  9-  V.  also  p.  14. 
DAYIS.     V.  AuoiTs  Dayis. 

Since  the  article  referred  to  was  printed^  I  have 
been  indebted,  among  many  other  obligations,  to  my 
friend  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.  Depute  Register,  who 
published  these  curious  Inventories  from  the  original 
In  the  Record-Office,  for  a  correction  which  seems 
perfectly  well  founded.  He  views  this  as  a  corrupted 
spelling  of  Agnus  Dei's;  supposing  that  the  things 
meant  are  ''  those  little  amulets,  as  oue  may  call  them, 
commonly  made  of  fragments  of  the  wax  lights  used 
at  Easter,  and  impressed  with  the  figure  of  the  Pas- 
chal Lamb." 

From  the  Diet  Trev.  we  learn  that  they  are  often 
made  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  covered  with  a  piece  * 
of  stuff  which  is  usually  embroidered.  The  pronun- 
ciation  of  the  term,  which  seems  to  have  been  imi- 
tated by  the  writer  of  this  Inventory,  is  like  that  of 
heaqgne  and  Cologne;  and  may  therefore  be  viewed 
as  fairly  expressed  by  Angus,  The  Pope  gives  his 
benediction  to  these  by  means  of  the  holy  chrism ; 
and  commits:  them  to  the  charge  of  the  master  of  his 
wardrobe.  They  are  distributed  to  the  people  for  per- 
fuming their  houses,  and  fields,  and  vineyards ;  and 
are,  we  are  assured,  very  effectual,  not  only  in  pre- 
serving from  storms,  but  in  chacing  away  evil  spirits. 
DAYITHIS,  9.  pi  Debte  ;  Aberd.  Reg. 
DAYLIGAUN,*.  The  twilight.  This  is  almost 

the  only  term  used  in  this  sense  in  Clydes. ;  q. 

dayliglUgatn  or  going.     Synon.  Gloamm. 

''  Ae  bonnie  simmer  e'enin',  after  dayUgaun  began, 
as  sho  was  sittan  on  a  restin'-chair  afore  the  door,— 
th^  childer  wha  war  playan  around  saw  a  rose  come 
whirlan  to  her  fit — Bonnie  May  cleekit  it  up,  gi'ed 
a  loud  gaffaw,  vanished  ina  widdrim,  and  was  ne'er 
mare  seen."  Edin.  Mag.  Oct  1818,  p.  S29. 
DAILL,  8.    Used  in  the  sense  of  ^.  dealings  as 

denoting  intercourse. 

"  It  sail  not  be  lauchfuU  to  hir  to  dispone — the 
same  in  all  or  in  pairt,  ather  tohir  siiid  pretendit  hous- 
band  and  adulterair,  or  to  the  successioun  proceding 
of  that  pretendit  mariage  or  camall  daill"  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  544. 

DAILL-SILV£R,Daill-silueb,«.  Money  for 
distribution  among  the  clergy  on  a  foundation. 
•  ^'  Oure  souerane  lordis  dearest  mothir — gaif  and 
grantit  to  the  provest,  &c.  of  Edinburghe  for  the  sus- 
tentatioun  of  the  ministry  and  hospitalitie  within  the 
samyn,  all  landis,  annuellis,  ohitis,  daill  sUuer,  mailis, 
rentis,  &c.  pertening  of  befoir  to  quhatsumeuir  bene- 
fice, alterage,  or  chaplanrie  within  the  said  burghe," 
&c  AcU  Ja.  VI.  1579^  Cd.  1814,  p.  I69.  Also, 
ibid.  p.  500.   . 

"  As  also,  we  have  given — all  and  sundry  chap- 
lainries,  altarages,  and  annual  rents,  formerly  per- 
taining and  belonging  to  the  said?  chaplainries  of  the 
foresaid  parish  church  of  Aberdeen,  called  Saint  Ni- 
cholas, and  with  all  ann  iversarijs  and  Ja{7^^t7i;er  what- 
soever, which  formerly  pertained  to  any  chaplainries, 
prebendaries,  and  altarages,"  &c.     Chart.  Confirm. 
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Aberd.  A.  l638.   Thom's  Hist  Aberd.  V.  11.  App. 
p.  116. 

From  its  connexion  with  Anniversaries^  it  seems  to 
denote  what  was  to  be  deali  or  divided ;  from  A.S. 
ditel,  Teut  deeh  deyl,  pars ;  whence  deyUhrood,  panis 
qui  elemosynae  loco  egenis  distribuitur.  V.  Anni- 
versary. 

To  DAI  MIS,  V.  a.     To  stun,  Aberd. ;  the  same 

with  Damtnishy  q.  v. 
DAINE^  adj.     «  Gentle,  modest,  lowly  ;'»  Gl. 
—  Ane  countenance  he  bure, 
Degeist,  devote,  daine,  and  demure. 

Kitteis  Confession,  Lyndsay,  ii.  208. 
Mr.  Chalmers  refers  to  Fr.  daigne.     But  there  is 
no  adj.  of  this  form  in  Fr.     The  word  is  probably 
formed  from  the  v.  daign-^er,  to  vouchsafe. 
DAINSHOCH,  o^'.    Nice  or  squeamish,  puling 
at  one^s  food,.  Fiie,  Berw^cks. ;  E.  dainty. 
Grael.  deantnhasach,  prim,  bears  some  resemblance. 
DAINTESS,  s.     A  rarity,  a  delicacy,  Ang. 

One  might  at  first  view  be  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance between  this  term  and  Su.G.  daendis,  vir  exi- 
mius.     But  it  appears  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  s,  Daintiih  as  used  in  the  plurid. 
DAINTY,  ad^'\    Insert^  as  sense 
1.  Large,  as  applied  to  inanimate  objects ;  as,  a 

dainty  kebbuck^  a  large  cheese,  S. 
S.  Plump  and  thriving ;  as  regarding  a  child,  S. 
It  is  also  used  of  adults  in  the  same  sense  with 
stately  in  S.  A  dainty  bird  indeed^  a  laige  or 
well-grown  person,  S.B. 
d.  Nearly  as  synon.  with  £.  comely^  S.  This  idea 
seems  conveyed  by  the  language  of  the  old 
song; 

Weel's  me  on  your  curly  pow, . 
Dainty  Davie,  &c. 
4«  Agreeable,  pleasant,  good-humoured,  S. 
—  But  how's  your  daughter,  Jean  ? 
Jan,  She's  gayly,  Isbel,  but  camstrairy  grown. 
Isb.   How  sae  ?-»She  used  to  be  a  dainty  quean. 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  %b. 
— «  Round  my  neck  his  arms  entwin'd^ 

He  kiss'd  me  weel. 
And  fond  on  wedlock  was  incUn'd, 
Sweet  dainty  chield. 
The  Old  Maid,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  S6. 

5.  Worthy,  excellent.]     Add ; 

— "  Ensign  Murray  was  shot  dead  with  the  cannon, 
his  thigh  bone  being  broken,  who  was  much  lament- 
ed, being  a  daintie  souldier  and  expert,  full  of  courage 
to  his  very  end."     Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  172. 

6.  Liberal,  open-hearted.  She*s  a  dainty  wife; 
she'll  no  set  you  awcC  tume-Jumdit^  S.  This 
sense  is  very  common  in  the  north  of  S.. 

7.  It  is  sometimes  used  ironically ;  That  is  a  dainty 
bit  truly !  applied  to  a  scanty  portion,  S«B. 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  et3rmon  of  Dan- 
die,  it  may  be  observed  that  Haldorson  renders  Isl. 
daindi  excellenter  bonum  quid ;  ddindis  madr,  homo 
optimus,  homo  virtuosus,  frugi ;  as  we  say,  "  A 
daintie  man,"  S.  He  expl;  the  latter  phrase  by  Dan. 
en  hraw  mand,  S.  "  a  braw  man." 
DA JON-WABSTER,  s.  A  linen- weaver,  Avrs. 
To  DAIR  AWAY,  r.  n.  To  roaro,  to  wander ; 
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applied  to  sheep,  forsaking  their  usual  pasture; 

Roxb. 

It  maj  be  merely  a  softened,  provincial  pronun^ 
ciation  of  Dover,  Daiver,  to  become  stupid. 
DAIRGIE,  8,     The  entertainment  given  to  the 

company  after  a  funeral,  An^.     V.  Daegy. 

*'  Immediately  after  the  funeraX  the  same  females 
and  others  concerned  assembled  to  what  is  termed 
the  dairgie,  probably  a  corruption  of  dirge,  although 
the  rites  observed  are  very  dissimilar."  Edin.  Mag. 
March  18 19,  p.  224. 

DAYIS-DARLING,  s.    A  sweetheart. 
Quhen  his  Grace  cummis  to  fair  Stirling^ 
Thair  sail  ye  s^  a  dayii^darling, 

Lindsay,  Ckron.  S,  P.  ih  154. 

It  IS  not  easy  to  determine  the  meaning  of  this 
compound  term.  **  Perhaps  dariing  cf  my  days, 
Sibb. ;  ''  A  darling,  or  woman,  bright  as  the  day, 
Chalm.  Gl.  But  the  formation  of  the  term  does  not 
well  admit  of  this  figurative  ipterpretation.  What  if 
it  should  be,  one  worthy  to  be  set  at  the  dais  or  dels/ 
q.  worthy  of  the  seat  of  honour? 
DAIS,  s.  V.  Deis,  and  Ghambbadebse. 
DAYS,  pi    J*  ike  Days  of  the  Weekj  a  game 

among  children.     V.  Birds. 
DAIS^Df  part. pa.  A  term  applied  to  wood,  when 

it  begins  to  lose  its  proper  colour  and  texture, 

S.     V.  Dasb,  v. 
To  DAISE,  v.  a.     To  stupify.     V.  Dase. 
DAISE,  4.    The  powder,  &c.]     Add; 
ft.  To  get  a  daise^  to  receive  such  injury  as  to  be- 
come rotten  or  spoiled,  applied  to  clothes,  wood, 

&c.    Y.  Dase,  Daise,  v. 
To  Daise,  v.  n.  To  wither;  to  become  rotten  or 

spoiled,  from  keeping,  dampness,  &c.  Roxb. 
|e.  To  be  cold  or  benumbed,  ibid.     V.  Dase,  v. 
pAISIE,  Daizie,  lu^.  Applied  to  the  weather; 

as,  ^^  a  daiftie  day,^  a  cold  raw  day,  without 

sunshine ;  Roxb.,  Dumfr. 

Perhaps  as  having  the  power  to  benumb,  firom 
Deue,  Daise,  o. 
DAISING,  s.     A  disease  of  sheep,  called  also 

Pining  and  Vanqutshj  S. 

**  Daising  or  Vanauish.  This  disease— is — ^most 
severe  upon  young  sneep,"  &c.  Ess.  Highl.  Soc  iii. 
404.    V.  Ping,  Pining,  s. 

Isl.  das  languor,  das-az  languescere. 
DAY-SEY,  s.     The  appearance  of  the  slcy  at 

break  of  day  or  at  twilight,  Ettr.  For. 

**  It  was  awhile  before  theday'Sky — when  I  thought 
I  saw  something  white  on  the  muir."  Perils  of  Man, 
ii.  256. 

To  DAIVER,  r,  a.  1.  To  stun,  &c.  S.  V.  Dauer. 
S.  This  term  is  used  in  an  imprecation ;  Daiver 

ifCf  which  seems  equivalent  to  the  unwarrantable 
anguage  of  wrath,  **  Confound  you,"  Dumfr. 
DAiyiLIE,  adv.    Listlessly;  Lanal-ks. 

This  is  evidently  formed  from  the  old  adj.  Daue, 
q.  v.,  synon.  with  Isl.  Su.G.  i£att/*stupidus.  See  its 
cognates  under  Dowf  and  Daw. 

DAY  WERE,  Dawsbx,  Dabk,«.  A  day^s  work, 

&c.|  Add; 
fL  This  term  seems  to  have  been  used,  in  a  je- 
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condary  sense,  to  denote  a  certain  quantityi 

as  being  the  result  of  the  labour  or  work  of  a 

day. 

-— '^  That  Johne  Kessesome,  &c  sail  deliuer  again 
to  Johne  lord  Drummond  for — ^n3me  hundreth  thre 
skore  of  thraiiis  of  foder,  price  of  the  thraif  iij  d., 
fiftj  dawerk  of  hay,  price  xx  roierkis,"  &c.  Act  Au- 
dit. A.  ]489^p.  140. 

''  In  the  actioune— agants  George  Campbele  Sdia- 
ref  of  Are — ffor  the  spoliatioune  of  vj  daharkis  of 
hay,  spuilyeing  of  his  hous,"  &c     Ibid.  p.  147. 

DAKYR,*.  *<Twa£i%ro'hyds;^Rec.Abeid. 

The  same  with  Daiker,  q.  v. 
DALE, «.  Part,  interest,  management  To  Have 

Dale.    V.  Dail,  s.  1. 
DALE-LAND,  s.  The  lower  and  arable  ground 

of  a  district,  Clydes. ;  from  dofe,  a  valley. 
Dale-lander,  Dale-man,  s.    An  inhabitant  of 

the  lower  ground,  ibid. 
DALEIR,  «.    A  dollar.     '•  Twa  siluer  dofeim. 

Aucht  daleiris  &  tuelf  lup  schillin^^^    Aberd. 

Reg.  V.  24,  26. 

Teut  daler,  id.  Kilian  derives  the  term  from  dal, 
a  valley,  "  because  the  silver  of  which  it  was  made 
was  dug  from  valleys." 

DALESMAN,  s.  An  inhabitant  of  a  small  val- 
ley or  dale,  S.A. 
'  *'  Last  year,  when  the  dalesman  were  cried  out,— 
there  was  ane  o'  Fairniehirst's  men  got  strong  hreult^ 
plates  of  steel  made  to  defend  his  heart"  Perib  of 
Man,  i.  249. 
DALK,  s.    A  term  used  by  minersj     Add  ; 

This  is  undoubtedly  different  from  £.  damk;  and 
is  probably  of  Scandinavian  origin ;  as  Dan.  dadg 
or  daeUc  denotes  a  baulk,  or  ridge  between  two  fur* 
rows ;  an  idea  nearly  allied  to  that  suggested  by  our 
daUt :  IsL  dalk^r  the  backbone  of  animals. 
DALMES,  8.    Damask  cloth. 

''  Item  ane  gryt  cannabie  of  cramasy  dalmes  pa»- 
mentit  with  silver  and  frenyeit  with  reid  silk  and 
silver."    Collect  of  Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  97. 

DALL,  s.    A  large  cake,  made  of  sawdust  mixed 
with  the  dung  o?  cows,  &c.  used  by  poor  peofde 
for  fuel,  Angus. 
O.Fr.  dale,  dalle,  a  slice  of  any  things  a  mast  of 

stone,  &C.  Roquefort 

DALL,  e.    A  sloven,  Ayrs. 

Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Danf,  properly 
a  sluggard,  in  a  secondary  sense,  a  drab.  They  may, 
however,  be  different  terms,  as  dam  is  elsewhere 
the  uniform  pronunciation.  But  thev  have  cogaait 
sources.  As  datv  is  from  Isl.  daa  deliquium,  dwale 
has  the  same  signification.  Sopor,  et  deliqnium,  G. 
Andr.  p.  55  ;  the  latter  being  a  derivative  from  the 
very  ancient  primitive  daa.  Su.G.  dweda,  stupor; 
sopor  gravis,  medius  inter  vitam  et  mortem ;  Ihxe. 
Dallish,  adf.  '  Slovenly,  ibid. 
DALLOP,  «.     Train^s  Mountain  Muse.    V. 

Doolloup. 
DALPHYN,  s.    The  denomination  of  a  French 

gold  coin  in  our  old  Acts.     V.  Dolphin. 
DALT,  s.     The  desi^naUpn  given,  in  the  He- 
brides, to  a  foster-child. 


DAM 

*'  There  still  remains  in  the  islands,  though  it  is 
passing  fast  away«  the  custom  of  fosterage.  A  laird> 
a  man  of  wealth  and  eminence^  sends  his  child^  ei* 
ther  male  or  fem^|^  to  a  tacksman,  or  tenant,  to  be 
fostered.  It  is  not  always  his  own  tenant,  but  some 
distant  friend,  that  obtains  this  honour:  for  an  ho* 
nour  such  a  trust  is  very  reasonably  thought.  The 
■  terms  of  fosterage  seem  to  vary  in  different  islands. 
In  Mull,  the  father  sends  with  his  child  a  certain 
number  of  cows,  to  which  the  same  number  is  added 
by  the  fosterer.  The  father  appropriates  a  propor- 
tionable  extent  of  ground,  without  rent,  for  their 
pasturage.  If  every  cow  brings  a  ealip,  half  belongs 
to  the  fosterer,  and  half  to  the  child ;  but  if  there  be 
only  one  calf  between  two  cows,  it  is  the  child's ; 
and  when  the  child  returns  to  the  parents,  it  is  ac- 
oompanied  by  all  the  cows  given,  boUi  by  the  father 
and  by  the  fosterer,  with  half  of  the  increase  of  the 
stock  by  propagation.  These  beasts  are  considered 
as  a  portion,  and  called  MacaUve  cattle,  &c. 

**  Children  continue  with  the  fosterer  perhaps  six 
jaars  ;  and  cannot,  where  this  is  the  priictice,  be  con« 
sidered  as  burdensome.  '  The  fosterer,  if  he  gives 
four  cows,  r^eives  likewise  four,  and  has,  while  the 
child  continues  with  him,  grass  for  eight  without 
rent,  with  half  the  calves,  and  all  the  milk,  for  which 
be.  pays  only  four  cows,  when  he  dismisses  his  dali, 
fivr  that  is  the  name  for  a  fostered  child."  Johnson's 
Journey,  Works,  viii.  374,  375.     V.  Macalivb. 

Sbaw  gives  GaeL  daUan  as  used  in  the  same  sense; 
and  also  renders  daUach  "  betrothed."  V.  Dawtie. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  term,  like  many 
ethers  used  in  the  Western  islands,  may  have  had  a 
Norwegian  origin.  Isl.  daeU  signifies  one's  domestic 
property ;  Domesticum  iPamiliare  proprium.  Hence 
tbe  proverbial  phrase,  DaeU  er  heima  kuart ;  Quod 
tibi  domesticum  id  tibi  magis  commodum ;  DomMM 
fropria^  donms  opUma.   Havamaal,  apud  Verel.  Ind. 

This  corresponds  to  our  Prov. ;  '^  Hame's  ay  cou* 
thy,  although  it  be  never  sa  hamely."  At  thakia 
daelli  tnd  anuoH  at  eiga;  Commodum  sibi  habere,  in 
aliauem  agere.    G.  Andr.  p.  44. 

l}aellt  is  properly  the  neuter  aidael,  felix,  oommo- 
dua  (G.  Andr.),  mansuetus.  We  may  add  daella, 
indulgentia,  Verel. 

It  may  be  viewed  as  a  eonfirmation  of  this  idea, 
that  the  practice  of  giving  out  their  children  to.  be 
fostered  was  common  among  the  northern  nations^ 
V.  Ihre,  also  Eddae  Gloss,  vo.  Fattra,  Hence  per- 
haps the  Gael,  term  dailHn,  a  jackanapes,  a  puppy,  as 
the  daU  would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  spoiled, 
end  of  course  of  assuming  airs  of  superiority. 
*  DAM,  s.     Improperly  used  to  denote  what  is 

Otherwise  callea  a  miS-iufe/Kinross! 
X)ah,  s.     The  quantity  of  urine  discharged  at 

once ;  a  term  generally  applied  to  children,  S« 
To  Max  on^s  Dam,  &c.    Add  here ; 
Tq  Tynx  one's  Dam,  to  bepiss  one^s  self^  S. 
— -*-  Whiles  ye  moistify  your  leather. 
Tin  where  ye  sit,  on  craps  o'  heather. 

Ye  tine  your  dam,    Bums,  ill.  27* 

DAMALL  COMBRONE,  a  designation  and- 
ently  given  to  the  usher  of  a  grammar  school. 
In  1&  records  of  the  borough  of  Linlithgow,  it  is 

veqiiured  <)iat  the  Damall  Combrom  *^  pay  attention 
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to  the  boys'  play."  He  is  afterwards  designed  the 
**  under  Doctor  of  the  school;"  and  his  salary  is  fixed 
at  twelve  pund  (i.  e.  Scots)  per  annum. 

As  the  names  of  offices  were  often  imported  ft'om 
the  continent,  it  appears  that  this,  which  seems  to 
have  been  merely  a  local  designation,  had  been  in* 
troduced  by  the  founder  of  the  school,  or  by  some 
religious,  who  had  been  educated  abroad ;  and  that, 
as  found  in  the  records,  it  is  much  corrupted.  It  is 
therefore  only  a  vague  conjecture  that  can  be  formed 
as  to  its  etymon.  Could  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  some  Spanish  monastery,  it  might 
have  originally  been,  Dom  el  Catnarittj  q.  the  master 
of  the  chamber,  or  place  where  the  vestments  were 
kept.  The  term  camarin  also  signifies  a  kind  of  cup* 
board.  Dom  and  Don  are  used  as  synonymous.  Hence, 
it  might  be  applied,  by  some  person  who  was  at* 
tached  to  foreign  terms,  to  the  usher  or  under  Doc-^* 
tor,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  chamber  in  which  the 
school  met,  or  who  acted  as  purveyor  for  the  board- 
ers. Cotgr.  says  that,  even  in  his  time,  in  Fr.  the 
governors  of  the 'Charterhouse  monks  were  styled 
Dams. 

A  good  aealous  Celt  might  perhaps  claim  this  as 
a  GaeL  designation ;  from  DamhanUiuil,  a  student, 
and  caolmhaor  an  apparitor;  q.  one  whose  work  it  was 
to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Rector  in  regard  to  the 
pupils.  But  the  pronunciation  would  be  rather  da^ 
trnil  colvar.  Comhrionn,  a  meal,  a  portion,  or  camk' 
/Artm  justice,  would  have  more  resemblance,  from  the 
idea  that  the  usher  was  employed  to  overlook  their 
meals,  or  ex  officio,  as  a  sort  of  whipper-in. 
DAMBORDED,  £uif.     Having  square  figures ; 

also  called  diced. 

"  See  that  upland  loon  wi'  the  damhorded  back  is 
drapping  them  down  his  Highland  weasan,  as  gin 
they  were  lordly  dainties."  Black w.  Mag.  Nov.  1820, 
p.  154. 

DAMMER,  s.    A  muer,  S. 
DAMMERTIT,  pari.  adf.   Stupid,  Renfr. ;  sy* 

non.  Doitit. 

This  might  seem  to  have  some  affinity  to  Dan.  dmm» 
mer^hoved,  a  dunce,  a  blockhead ;  or  perhaps  it  is 
rather  from  Teut  dmn  stupid,  and  aerd,  Belg.  aart 
nature,  disposition. 
DAMMES,  Dahh A8»  s.    Damask-work. 

"  Item,  ane  nycht  gowne  of  gray  dammes  with  ane 
waiting  trais  of  gold."     Inventories,  p.  S2.. 

^*  Item,  ane  pece  of  gray  dammas  wijth  ane  litBl 
pece  of  claith  of  gold"     Ibid*  p.  25. 

Fr.  dammas,  id. 
DAMMIN  AND  LAVIN^,  a  low  poadiiog  mode 

of  catching  fish  in  rivqlets,.  by  damming  and  di« 

verting  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  then  Jbtu 

inff  or  throwing  out  the  water,  so  «a  to  get  at 

the  devoted  prey,.  S^ 

"  Damming  and  laving  is  sure  fishing,"  S.  Prov. 
given  by  KeUy,  as  '' an  advice  to  prefer  a  sure  gain» 
though  small,  to  the  prospect  of  a  greater  with  un^ 
certainty."  Prov.  p.  QO*  Loving  occurs  instead  of 
laving.  Both  words  are  used  in  £. 
DAMMYS,  «.    The  city  of  Damascus. 

''  Tapestryis.— Item  vi  pece  of  the  cietie  ofDamn^s 
gamest  willi  canvas."    Inventories,  A.  153$,  p.  49«. 

Fr.  Damas,  id*. 
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DAMMIT,  pari.  pa.    The  same  as  damisKty 

stunned,  Ang. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  dam  obtusus,  stupidus, 
stolidus. 
DAMS,  DAMKs,«.df.  Thegameof  draughts.]^(f£f,' 

**  There  he  played  at  the  Dames  or  draughts."  Ur- 
quhart's  Rabelais^  p.  94. 

**  Ye  see  I  was  just  stappin'  hame  thinkin'  nae  iU, 
after  playing  twa  or  three  games  at  the  dams,  an'  tak- 
ing a  chapin  o'  ale  wi'  a  gude  aid  neebor^  whan  some 
ane  gae  a  rug  at  my  hat."     Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  94. 
DAMPNIS,  s,pl.  Damages;  or  perhaps  expenses. 

"  Dampnis  and  expensis ;"  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  20.  A. 
1545. 

From  Lat.  damn-urn,  with  p  inserted  as  in  L.B.  damp^. 
nificare,  O.Fr.  dampnifier,   G.  Douglas  uses  Dampne 
to  damn  or  condemn.   L.B.  damn^um  signifies  sump« 
tus^  as  well  as  mulcta. 
DAMSCHED,  s.    A  portion  of  land  bordering 

on  a  dam. 

— "  All  and  sindry  the  landis  of  Estir  Wischart— 
the  dene  of  Logy,  dame  and  damsched  tharof,  and 
thair  pertinentis/'  Sec.   Acts  Ja.  V.  1540^  Ed.  1814, 
p.  379.     V.  Shed. 
DAN,  s.  A  term,— equivalent  to  Lord,  Sir,]  Add^ 

See  an  explanation  of  this  term ;  Letters  from  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Aubrey's  Coll.  1.  120,  &c. 
DAN,  Dand,  Dandie,  contracted  forms  of  the 

name  Andrew,  used  in  the  South  of  S. 

'*  We  are  haunted,'  cried  Dan. — He  was  inter- 
rupted by  a — voice  that  said  in  a  jeering  tone, — An- 
drew Chisholm,  is  that  you  ?"    Perils  of  Man,  ii.  35. 

"  In  the  aptioune — ^be  Margrete  Ker  the  dochter 
of  vmquile  Dand  Ker  on  the  ta  parte,  aganis  Patrick 
of  Murray  of  Fallowhill  &  James  Hoj^ringill  sone  Sc 
ayre  to  vmquhile  Dauid  Hoppringill  of  Smalhame," 
&c.  Act;  Audit.  A.  1482,  p.  105.  It  occurs  also  in 
the  act  immediately  following. 

*'  Dand  Armestrang. — Dandy  and  Mingo  QMungo] 
Armstranges."    Acts  1585,  III.  393.     Every  one  is 
acquainted  with  honest  ^'  Dandie  Dinmont"  of  our 
own  times. 
♦  To  DANCE,  V.  n. 

"  Ye'll  neither  dance,  nor  baud  [[hold]]  the  candle. 
S.  Prov.  "  that  is,  you  will  neither  do,  nor  let  ^o ; 
Kelly,  p.  S67.    More  properly ;  You  will  neither  do 
one  thing,  nor  another;  you  will  neither  act  your 
own  part,  nor  assist  another. 
DANCE-IN-M  Y-LUFE,  adesignation  for  a  per- 

son  of  a  very  diminutive  appearance,  Roxb. 

Apparently  in  allusion  to  a  child's  toy.    V.  Lufe^ 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Dander,  Daunek,  s.  The  act  of  sauntering,  S. ; 

dauner^  Renfr. 
Danberer,  Daunderer,  s,     a  saunterer,  one 

who  habitually  goes  about,  S. 

*'  My  auld  man,'  said  the  youth,  ^  thou  art  but  a 
daunderer  a-down  the  dyke-sides,  and  can  be  in  the 
sun  and  warm  thee,  while  the  sweat  of  sore  labour 
reeks  on  honest  men's  brows."  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan, 
1821,  p.  407. 

Dandekin,  s.     a  sauntering,  S. 
DANDERS,  *.p/.  Refuse  ofa  smith's  fire. 
R.  DANDER,  9.     1.  A  bit  of  the  refuse  of  a 

smith's  fire,  a  cinder  from  a  smithy,  S.]   Add; 
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And  when  the  callans  romping  thick,  * 

Did  crowd  the  hearth  alang^ 
Oft  have  I  blown  the  danders  quick 
Their  mizlie  shins  amaiu^. 

A.  Sadi'TPoems,  p.  146. 
2.  A  piece  of  the  scoriae  of  iron,  or  of  toe  refuse 

of  glass,  S. 

"  Here  weobserved  the  foundation-stones  of  houses, 
and  what  are  said  to  be  large  heaps  of  ashes ;  which 
reminded  me  of  the  information  I  had  received  from 
Mr.  A.  S.,  who  had  been  bom,  and  lived  long  in  the 
distant  Highlands,  and  who  still  retained  in  his  me- 
mory many  of  Ossian's  Songs ; — that  there  was  an 
iron- work  here,  and  that  the  swords  and  arms  of 
Fingal  were  made  at  Locher  Leour,  two  miles  in  the 
valley  below ;  and  that  the  iron  was  brought  from  this 
place  seems  the  more  probable,  because  peats,  cast 
hard  by,  when  burnt  in  large  lires,  as  in  kiln-pots, 
leave  a  plate  of  yetlin,  which  they  name  a  dander, 
amongst  their  ashes."  Hist  P.  of  Monivaird ;  Papers 
Antiq.  Soc.  Scotl.  p.  71- 
DANDIEFECH  AN,  s.    A  hollow  stroke,  &c.] 

Add; 

The  same  word,  written  Dandyfakens,  has  been 
expl.  to  me  as  strictly  signifying  wounds  given  by 
dogs  fighting ;  aiid  deuced  from  Fr.  dents  desfa* 
quins  ;  q.  the  teeth  of  porters,  or  of  base  fellows. 
DANDILLY,  adj.     Celebrated,  especially  for 

beauty.]     Add ; 

Perhaps,  like  Dandie  of  northern  origin.  Should 
we  trace  it  to  Isl.  doe  waenn  and  daelug-r,  it  would 
seem  a  pleonasm,  as  both  signify  eximi^  formosus ; 
G.  Andr.  daeetids,  however,  signifies  excellenter,  and 
Dan.  deiHg  pulcher,  formosus. 
DANDILLIE  CHAIN,  a  chain  used  by  chil- 
dren as  a  toy  or  omameQt,  m^e  of  the  stems 

of  the  dandelion^  Roxb« 
DANE,  pdrt  pa.     Done,  Gl.  Shirrefe,  Aberd. 
DANGER,  s.     In  his  daunger.'X     Add ; 

It  sometimes  conveys  the  idea  of  being  subject  to 
a  legal  prosecution. 

**  Upon  the  22d  of  September  1598,  proclamaJtion 
was  made  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  that  the 
earl  of  Bothwell  and  his  accomplices,  being  in  At^ 
majesties  danger,  should  not  come  into  his  majesties 
presence,  nor  within  a  mile  or  two, — as  they  would 
answer  upon  their  obedience."  Moy se's  Mem.  p.  2 1 0, 
211. 

DANNARD,^ar^.a4/*  In  a  state  of  stupor,  Ayrs. 
^   But  wad  heaven  be  so  gracious. 
As  to  send  me  ane  sincere ; 
Cripple,  dannar'd,  dais'^d,  or  fashions. 
What  he  was  I  wadna  care. 

Train's  Poetical  ReverieSj  p.  63.     V.  Donnard. 
ToDANNER,i;.7i.  To  saunter,  Clydes.,Dunifr.; 

softened  from  Dander^  q.  v. 

— "  The  haill  bune  saw  a  wee  bit  crynit-lukin  wo- 
man,— ^bussit  in  a  gown  o'  the  auldest  fassoti,  gang 
dannerin'  through  amang  the  stouks."  Edin.  Mag. 
Sept.  1818,  p.  155 

Lang,  lang  they  danner'd  to  and  fro, 
■  Wha  miss'd  a  kinsman  or  a  beau, 

Mayn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  86. 

DANSKEINE,  Dakskene,  s.    Denmark. 
''  At  this  feild  the  erle  of  Bothuell  fled  away  with 
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•11  hes  company,  and  passed  out  of  Scotland  to  I>a»- 
skeine,wheTe  hedeceissitmiserablie."  Mariorejbanks' 
Annajs^  p.  19. 

Formed,  perhaps,  without  sufficient  reason,  by  ma* 
riners,  from  the  name  which  an  inhabitant  of  that 
country  takes  to  himself,  Danske, 
It  is  used,  however,  by  Skene. 
'*  The  merchandis  vsis  to  pay  fraucht  for  their  guds 
to  Flanders  be  the  sek  [sack!,  to  France,  Spayne,  and 
England  be  the  tun :  and  to  Danskene,  and  the  Easter 
Seas,  be  the  serplath."  De  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Servlaiik. 
Archdeacon  Nares  has  sdtisfaMxHrily  proved  that 
Mr.  Chalmers,  in  the  Gl.  to  Lyndsay,  has  given  ''  an 
erroneous  interpretation"  of  the  term  Danskerg,  as 
used  by  Shakspeare,  as  if  it  meant  Dantzickers ; 
adding; ''  If  he  had  looked  at  the  context,  he  would 
have  seen  that  Polonius's  'q>eech  would  have  been 
nonsense  with  that  interpretation,  for  how  were  they 
to  find  out  Hamlet  by  inquiring  for  Dantsickers  P** 
After  all,  Mr.  Chalmers^  who  is  never  at  a  loss  to 
prove  what  he  has  once  imagined>  may  be  able  to 
shew  that  Darukeincy  mentioned  above  as  the  place 
to  which  Bothwell  tied,  was  no  other  than  DatUzie* 
To  DANT,  V.  n.     To  be  afraid,  S. 

This  is  merely  E.daunt,  to  intimidate,  usedoblique« 
ly,  or  in  a  neuter  sense. 

ToDANTON,Dantovk,  v.a.  Tosubdue.]  Add; 
8.  To  break  in  or  tame  a  horse. 
Here  tiMfrl  the  quotation  from  Quon.  Attach,  and  oiU; 
**  Quhair  it  is  said  in  the  said  statute,  of  danioned 
horse  vn»schod :  that  it  be  interpreted  and  declared 
in  time  to  cum,  in  this  waies :  That  the  said  crowners 
sail  hane darUonedhoToe  depute  to  warke,  and  not  to 
the  saddle,  that  was  never  schod  nor  used  to  schone." 
AcU  Ja.  III.  1487i  c  113.     Skene. 

These  may  called  dantoned,  though  still  unshod, 
as  being  broken  in  to  work.  For  it  is  customarv^ 
in  the  country,  to  put  colts,  destined  to  be  work- 
horses, to  light  labour,  as  harrowing,  &c.,  before  they 
are  shod,  or  accustomed  to  heavy  work. 

In  Ed.  1814,  the  term  used  is  davntit.  V.  Dant,  v. 
S.  Still  used  in  the  same  sense  with  the  £.  v.  to 
Daunty  S.  to  indmidate. 

Yet  a'  this  shall  never  danion  me, 
Sae  lang's  I  keep  my  fancy  free,  &c 

Old  Song,  HercTs  Coll.  n.  20. 
To  DANYEL,  v.n.  1.  To  dangle,  Upp.  Clydes. 
2.  To  jolt  as  a  cart  on  a  rough  road,  ibid. 

This  seems  radicaUy  the  same  with  E.  Darkle,  as 
denoting  inconstancy  of  motion.  Skinner  could  find 
no  better  etjrmon  for  the  E.  v.  than  hang,  hangle,  chan- 
ged to  dangle:  But  the  origin  is  Isl.  dangUa,  which  is 
used  in  two  senses,  pulsare ;  also,  vibrare.  We  may 
add  Su.G.  daengUa,  dingUa,  pendulum  motitari. 
DAPILL,  adj. 

»-An  vnthrifty  dapiU  man, 
A  rebald,  a  ruffian.— Co^ileftte  Sow,  F.  i,  v.  101. 
Gael,  diopal  signifies  severe. 
DAPPERPY,  adf.    Of  diapered^  or  variegated, 
.  woollen  cloth. 

O  he  has  pou'd  aff  his  ddpperpg  coat. 
The  silver  buttons  glanced  bomiy  * 
The  waistcoat  bursted  aff  his  breast. 
He  was  sae  full  of  melancholy. 

Annan  Water,  MhutreUy  Border,  iL  155. 
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''  QiMn'tf-^Cap.4t.pee  ?"  N.  But  the  first  part  of 
this.word  must  certainly  be  traced  to  Fr.  diapri, 
diapered.  The  French  formerly  used  diiqpered  jao* 
kets  or  cassocks.  Hence,  Boileau,  in  a  passage  quo* 
ted.  Diet  Trev.  in  vo. 

Hoqueton  diapri  de  mon  maitre  la  Trousse, 
Je  ie  suivois  a  pied,  quand  il  alloit  en  housse. 

From  hoqueton  was  formed  our  Acton,  q.  v.  From 
O.Fr.  diaspri,  L.B.  diaspruM,  dkupenu,  is  used  to  de- 
note a  more  precious  kind  of  cloth.  Of  this  the 
Pluviale,  a  dress  worn  by  bishops,  was  often  made, 
adorned  with  lists  of  gold.  Similiter  et  pluviale 
diasprum,  cum  listis  auro  textis.  Bulla  Benedict. 
VIII.  A.  1223.  Residens  in  throno  ebumeo  tunl- 
cula  &  dalmatica  indutus  de  Diaspero  albo.  B.  Odo- 
riciis,  A.  1307.  Du  Cange  observes,  vo.  Diasperatus, 
that  Ital.  diaspro  signifies  a  jasper,  and  hence  Fr. 
diaspri,  variegated,  party-coloured  like  a  jasper. 

For  the  latter  part  of  the  word,  V.  Py,  Ridino-py. 
The  only  difficulty  as  to  this  etymon  is,  that  Didper 
does  not  appear  in  Teut,  nor  Py  in  Fr.  But  Pye  being 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders  for  coarse  cloth, 
and  also  for  a  waistcoat  with  sleeves ;  and  Diapr6 
being  a  familiar  term  with  their  nearest  neighbours; 
the  compound  might  dms  be  formed  by  them.  Or, 
we  may  view  it  as  a  composite  of  our  own  country ; 
as  it  would  seem  that  the  term  Py  was  anciently  in 
common  use. 

ToDAJlE(pn>n.\;aar),v.n.  To  be  afraid.]  JiU; 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  O.E.  aare  ia 
expL  as  signifying  to  regard  with  drcumspection. 
^'  I  dare,  I  prye  or  loke  aboute  me ;  Je  aduise  akn* 
tour.  What  darest  thou  on  this  &cyon ;  me  thinketh 
thou  woldest  catche  larkes."   Palagr.  B.  iiL  F.  104,  a. 

Perhaps  we  may  view  as  a  cognate  term, ''  Deat'd, 
hurried,  firightened,  stunned;  Ezmore."  Grose.  V. 
Dere,  v.  2. 

DARE-THE-DIEL,  s.  One  who  fears  nothing, 
and  who  will  attempt  any  thing,  8. 
''  I  scared  them  wi'  our  aula  tenantry,  and  the  Mac* 
Ivors,-^till  they  durst  na  on  ony  errand  whatsoever 
gang  ower  the  door-stane  after  gloaming,  for  fear 
John  Heather-blutler,  or  some  siccan  dare'4he^i^, 
should  tak  a  baff  at  them.'*     Waverley,  iii.  S55. 

DARG,  Dark,  s.    1.  A  day's  work,  S.]    Add; 
S.  Transferred  to  the' ground  on  which  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  work  is  done,  as  denoting  its  extent, 
Perths. 

In  an  old  title-deed  of  the  lands  of  Noriestoim  in 
Perthshire,  darg  is  used  to  signify  a  certain  extent  of 
moss,  asparently  denoting  as'much  as  a  person  could 
cast  in  a  day. 

Daro-days,  9.  pi.  Cottars  were  formerly  bound 
to  give  the  labour  of  a  certain  number  of  days 
to  uie  superior,  in  lieu  of  rent;  which  were  called 
darg-doffSj  i.  e.  days  of  worky  S.B. 
'*  To  have  eight  days  dargs  of  moss,  each  darg  con- 
sisting of  four  ells." 

LovB-nARo,  s.   A  piece  of  work  or  service  done, 
not  for  hire,  but  merely  from  a£Pection,  S. 

DARKENING,^.    Evening,  twitight    Synon. 

Gloamin  and  Da^igaufiy  S. ;  Derkningj  nosh. 

**  As  it  is  nigh  the  darkening,  sir,  wad  ye  just  step 
*  in  bye  to  our  house,  and  tak  a  dish  of  teaP  and  I  am 
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sure  if  ye  like  to  sleep  in  the  little  room,  I  wad  tak 
care  ye  are  no  disturbed,  and  nae  body  wad  kenr  ye ; 
for  Kate  and  Matty,  the  limmers,  gaed  afT  wi'  twa  o' 
Hawley's  dragoons,  and  I  hae  twa  new  queans  in- 
stead o'  tjfiem."     Waverley,  iii,  21 6. 

This  is  evidently  formed  from  the  £.  v.  Darken, 
But  I  have  not  observed  that  the  s',  occurs  in  £.  It 
corresponds  to  A.S.  deorcung  crepusculum;  Gl.  Aelfr. 
DARLE,  8,     1.  A  small  piece,  properly  applied 

to  bread,  Ayrs. 

2.  A  small  portion  of  any  thing,  ibid. 

-^Fortune  has  gi'en  him  a  dark 

O  hamart  rhyme, 
An'  says  he'll  no  want  scone  or  farl 
Through  length  o'  time. 

Pkken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  l67. 
C.B.  darn  and  dryll  both  signify  a  piece,  a  fragment. 
To  Darn,  Dern,  v,  ti.  1.  To  hide  one"*8  self. 
8.  To  hearken,  or  listen,  Fife.  "  He  was  darnin  at 
my  door."  A*  secondary  sense,  borrowed  from 
the  idea  of  a  listener  posting  himself  in  a  secret 
place,  or  keeping  himself  in  darkness. 

3.  To  loiter  at  work ;  a  still  more  oblique  sense,  as 
listeners  generally  slacken  their  diligence,  Fife. 

4.  To  muse,  to  think,  Fife ;  perhaps  q.  to  conceal 
one^s  mind. 

5.  To  Dern  behind^  to  fall  back,  Fife. 

To  Derne,  V,  a.     To  cause  to  hide,  to  force  to 

flee  to  a  secret  place. 

— ^'^  His  Majesties  wisedome  and  diligence  is  praise- 
worthy, for  prosecuting  his  victories  so  orderly  on  the 
hot  sent,  as  the  cunning  hunter  doth  his  prey,  in  giv- 
ing one  sweat  after  another,  till  he  kill  or  deme,  in 
putting  the  fox  in  the  earth,  and  then  hooke  him  out, 
or  starve  him."  Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  122, 
Darx,  Darne,  Dern,  adf.     SecretJ     Add; 

'^  He— brint  his  hail  lugeing  foirsaid,  and  rasit 
the  same  in  the  air  be  force  of  gun  pulder — placeit 
and  inputt  be  him — within  the  voltis,  laiche  scaddame 
partes  and  placeis  thairof  to  that  effect."  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1584,  £d.  1814,  p.  805. 

*^  Th^e's  not  a  dern  nook,  or  cove,  or  corri,  in  the 
whole  country,'  that  he's  not  acquainted  with."   Wa« 
verley,  L  275. 
Darn,  8,   A  disease  of  cattle  said  to  be  caused  by 

eating  the  wood  Anemone,  Aberd. ;  also  called 

Rinnin  Darrt^  Mearns. 

*^  The  most  extroardinary  of  aU  the  disorders  to 
which  cattle  in  this  country  are  liable,  is  the  Dam, 
This  distemper  seems  to  be  owing  to  some  poisonous 
herb  among  the  pasture,  and  seems  to  be  limited  to 
wQodlaqd  foggage,  and  this  chiefly  to  the  Deeside 
district  It  does  not,  however,  spread  over  the  whole 
territory;  some  lands  being  free  of  it,  and  others  con* 
taminated  notwithstanding  every  precaution ;  or  ra- 
ther, without  having  certainly  ascertained  from  what 
cause  it  arises.  Cattle  bred  on  these  dam  lands  are 
never  affected  with  the  disorder ;  but  no  stranger 
cattle  are  safe  there  for  a  single  day.  According  as 
the  animal  is  affected  in  its  evaeuatory  functions,  the 
diseftse  is  called  the  soft  or  hard  dam.  And  in  one 
or  other  of  these  extremes,  the  disorder  first  makes 
ita  ai^searance.  No  remedy  has  yet  been  found  to 
step  ita  process.  It  is  always  fatal.  Sometimes  the 
cattle  affected  become  furious,  and  die  apparently 
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mad."    Agr.  Siurv.  Kincard.  p.  884.     V.  Rinnik 
Darn,  under  Rin,  v, 

DARRAR,  Darrer,  adj.    1.  Dearer.]     Add; 
2.  Higher  in  price,  S.B. 

"  Na  stabill  fe  be  darrer  nor  ane  hard  held  the 
hors  in  the  nycht"     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  l6. 

DARREST,  8uperl,  1.  Most  dear,  most  beloved. 

— '*  His  said  vmquhile  darrest  grandschir  deceis- 
sit  frome  this  present  lyff  in  the  feild  of  Flowdoune," 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  619. 

This  term  is  almost  invariably  premced  to  the'  name 
of  any  of  the  royal  predecessors  or  relations  of  the 
reigning  prince. 

2.  Highest  in  price. 

'*  And  gif  the  com,  or  ony  other  stuff,  pertene  to 
divers  partneris,  ilk  partner  sail  give  twa  bollis  of  the 
best,  or  the  darrest  price  thairof."   Half.  Pract.  p.  85. 

To  DASE.  V,  a.     To  stupify.]     Add; 

Adase  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense,  O.E. 

*'  Rochester  bothe  abhomynable  and  shameless  :«— 
and  so  adased  in  the  braynes  of  spyte,  that  he  can  not 
ouercom  the  trouthe,  that  he— car^  not  what  he 
saythe."  Tyndale's  Obedyence*of  a  Chrysten  man, 
F.  54,  b. 

The  part  is  frequently  used  to  express  the  dull- 
ness, stupor,  or  insensibility  produced  by  age.  One 
is  said  to  be  dait'd  who  i&  superannuated. 

3.  The  part,  dased^  daised^  dazed^  is  applied  to  any 
thing  that  has  lost  its  freshness  and, strength. 
Daised  Wud^  rotten  wood,  S. 

DASH,  8,    A  Dash  (f  weet,  a  sudden  fall  of  rain, 

Dumfr.,  Roxb.     V.  Blash,  8. 
DASH,  Dasuie,  s.    A  hat,  cap^  &c.  a  cant  term, 

Aberd. 
DASH  YOU,  an  imprecation,  Loth.     Synon. 

Disc  you. 

It  might  seem  to  be  exactly  of  the  same  meaning 
with  another  expression  of  a  similar  description,  Gm- 
found  yau.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  G.  Andr. 
renders  Isl.  dask^a,  verbera  et  verba  dura  infligo; 
adding,  ab  interjectione  Germanorum,  seu  particula 
dask,  quara  irati  iterant. 
DASS,  s,     Das8  of  a  hay-stack,  &c.]     Add ; 

Hence,  most  probably,  the  v.  to  dess,  "  to  lay  care^ 
fully  together;"  Cumb.  Gl.  Relph's  Poems;  q.  to  lay 
compactly,  like  the  dass  of  a  hay-stack.  Dess,  indeed, 
as  Grose  informs  us,  is  applied  to  "  cutting  a  section 
of  hay  from  the  stack."     A.Bor. 

DASS,  8,    A  sm^ll  landing-place,  Selkirks. 

"  They  soon  reached  a  little  dass  in  the  middle  of 
the  liim,  or  what  an  Englishman  would  call  a  small 
landing-place."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  6I. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  an  oblique  use  of  the  term 
as  signifying  a  heap.  Isl.  des  not  only  has  the  sense 
of  cumulus,  but  is  also  rendered  tumulus,  a  mound ; 
Haldorson. 
DATCHIE,  adj,    1.  Penetrating;  applied  to. in- 

tellectual  power,  Ayrs. 

2.  Sly,  cunning,  ibid. 

3.  Hidden,  secret,  ibid. 

Shall  we  d'ace  this  to  O.Goth,  dae,  denoting  ex- 
cellency and  wit,  skill,  knowledge,  like  dae-wenn, 
dae-fryd-r,  eximie  formosue^  ? 
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To  Datchle,  v.  n.    1.  To  waddle,  Fife ;  synon. 

Haingkf  Henghle. 
S.  To  walk  in  a  careless  manner,  with  clothes  not 

adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  wearer,  ibid. 

Evidently  a  dimin.  from  Datch,  v.,  q.  v. 
Datchel-like,  adf.   Having  a  dangling  appear* 

ance ;  as,  ^^  How  datchelKke  he  looks!  his  plaid 

is  torn,''  Perths. 

This  nearly  resembles  Isl.  datsl^a,  aegris  pedibus 
insistere ;  datsl,  motus  podagrorum  vel  daudorum ; 
Haldorson. 
♦  DATE,  s.  To  GU  Date  and  Gree,  to  give  pre- 

ference,  Teviotd. 

As  gree  signifies  degree,  quality,  also  superiority* 
(V.  Gre),  this  phrase  may  respect  the  precedency 
given  to  one,  according  to  the  date  of  his  charter  or 
title,  as  distinguished  from  another  whose  honours 
are  more  recent.  O.Fr.  date,  however,  signifies  debt 
Thus,  it  might  denote  the  superiority  due  to  one;  q. 
dare  debitnm  graduro. 
DAUB,  s.    A  dash,  a  sudden  stroke,  S. 

"  Many  a  time  have  I  gotten  a  wipe  with  a  towel; 
but  never  a  daub  with  a  dishdout  before,"  S.  Prov.; 
'*  Spoken  by  saucy  girls,  when  one  jeers  them  with 
an  unworthy  sweetheart"     Kelly,  p.  256. 

This  seems  to  be  rather  from  the  £.  v.  to  Daub,  to 
besmear,  than  the  same  with  S.  DiUf,  s.    The  *.  is 
not  used  in  £. 
D  AUCH,  s.  ^^  A  soft  and  black  substance,  chiefly 

of  day,  mica,  and  what  resembles  coal  dust.**^ 

XJre's  Hist,  of  Rutherglen,  p.  289^ 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Didk,  q.  ▼., 

DAUDNEL,  adf.     Shabby  in  appearance.  La* 
narks. ;  apparently  from  the  same  origin  with 
Dawdiey  q.  v. 
To  Davel,  Devel,  V,  a.  To  strike  with  violence. 
West  of  S. 

An  honest,  open,  manly  part 

He  ay  upheV ; 
"  GuQe  soud  be  deveM  i'  the  dirt," 
Said  WiU  M'N— 1. 

Tannakilts  Poems,  p.  11 6. 
Davel,  Devel,  9.    A  stunning  blow.]    Add; 
In  giddy,  thoughtless  mirth,  a  wee. 

Let  Fortune's  vot'ries  revel ; 
Yet;  frae  the  tap  o'  fun,  ye'U  see 
They'll  get  an  unco  deveL 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  168. 
I-«*gae  my  Pegasus  the  spur,— 
An'  sair  his  flank  I've  proggit.  Sir, 
Wi'  mony  a  devd, 

A.  Scotes  Poems,  1811,  p.  114. 
D  A  VELIN,^.  The  name  given  to  the  flat  planks 
on  the  centres,  for  supporting  the  arch-stones  of 
bridges,  during  the  timeof  their  beingbuilt,  Ayrs. 
To  DAUER,  DAIVER,  v.a,    1.  To  stun,  &c.] 
Add;  Hence, 
2.  DaverisexpLto  weaken,  Gl.  A. Douglas's  Poems, 
in  reference  to  the  following  passage,  p.  141  ; 
'Tis  no  the  damag'd  heady  gear. 
That  donnar,  dose,  or  daver. 
Davert^  part.  ad;.     1.  Knocked  down,  stupifled, 
Roxb. 

2.  Become  senseless,  from  whatever  cause,  ibid. 
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To  Daueb,  Daiver,  v.n.  S.  To  be  stiffened  with 
cold.]     Add ; 

We  may  perhaps' view  this  as  originally  the  same 
.with  E.  provincial  daver,  "  to  fiide  like  a  flower; 
Devonsh."  Grose. 

He  chappit  at  the  dore,  an'  gif  he  cou'd. 
He  wad  hae  whistled  too :  but  wi'  the  cauld 
Sae  davert  he,— he  cou'd  na  crook  his  mou'.^ 

The  Ghaist,  p.  3. 
8.  To  go  out  of  one^s  road  from  stupor,  Ang. ; 
synon.  staiver. 

"  Here's  the  bed,  man  !  Whare— -are  ye  davering 
to?"     St.  Kathleen,  iii.  115. 
DAUGH,  j9r^.  v.  Had  ability,  Renfrews.,  Ayrs. ; 
the  same  with  DotigfU. 
Still  he  curd,  an'  still  she  knuckl'd, 

Waesucks  !  when  she  dough  na  cheep, 
Tho'  her  skin  wi'  dads  was  speckl'd. 
Black  an'  white,  like  Jacob's  sheep. 

Train's  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  66. 
Here  perhaps  it  is  rather  improperly  used,  as  if 
equivalent  to  £.  durst.     V.  Dow,  to  be  able. 
DAUGH,  s.    A  certain  division  of  land,  deter- 
mined by  its  being  able  to  produce  forty-eight 
bolls,  S.B. 

"  The  divisions  of  land  marked  by  pounds  and 
marks.  Sec.  are  frequent  in  the  lower  parts  of  Scot- 
land;  but  daugks, &nd  bolls  are  unknown/any  where 
south  of  Invemess^shire.  Every  daugh  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  forty-eight  boUs,  which  comprehended 
a  greater  or  smaller  district  of  country,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil."     Agr.  Surv.  Invem.  p.  75. 

I  can  form  no  odier  idea  of  this  term  than  that  it 
is  the  same  with  Dawache,  only  used  in  a  more  li- 
mited sense. 

DAUGH,  s.  A  very  heavy  dew,  or  drizzling  rain, . 

Stirlings. ;  synon.  Dag^  Angus ;  Dauk^  Fife. 

Hence  the  aq .  Daughy.  V.  D a wk  and  D awk y  . 

DAVIE,  8.  The  diminutive  of  the  xkaxaeDavidy  S. 

This  name,  even  as  applied  to  a  king,  was  softened 

into  Dawy  by  our  old  writers. 

Of  thai  the  yhoungest  wes  Dawy  our  k3mg. 

Wynt.  viii.  6,  7. 
DAUK,  adj.     Expl.  «  dark,  murky,''  Buchan. 
Fell  Death,  wi*  his  lang  scyth-en't  spar, 

'S  lent  Will  a  rackart. 
An'  trail't  him  aff*  i'  his  dauk  car. 

Tarrajfs  Poems,  p.  10. 
—-Drift  out  owre  the  hillocks  blew ; 
Or  roads  wis  dauk,  wi'  blinnin  stew.  Ibid.  p..  38. 
This  appears  to  be  a  word  of  Scandinavian  origin ; 
Isl.  daucic-r,  doetk^r,  niger,  obscurus,  given  by  Verel. 
and  Seren.,  as  synonym,  with  Sw.  and  Dan.  moerck, 
S.  mirk;  doekn^a  nigrescere;  Alem.  doug-^n  occu}- 
tare.     It  seems  highly  probable,  that  this  is  from  a 
common  fountain  widi  Dawk,  a  drizzling  rain,  and 
Dawky  moist ;  or  that  the  terms  referred  to  under 
Dawk,  are  nearly  allied  to  those  mentioned  above. 
In  this  case  I  would  consider  Dauk,  as  used  to  de- 
note darkness  only  in  a  secondary  way;  as  the  thick- 
ness or  doudiness  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  principal 
GBtuse  of  obscurity.     V.  Dawz,  &c. 
DAUKY,  oiy.    Moist,  damp.    V.  under  Daw^. 
DAULER,  s.    A  supine  delicate  person,  Roxb. 
Evidently  aUied  to  Dawlit^  Su.O.  daaUg,  qui 
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■nimum  cito  despondet,  qui  debilis  est ;  perhaps  al- 
so to  Isl.  dfvali,  Dan.  dwale,  deliquium. 
DAUNIE,  8.    The  abbreviation  of  the  name  jDo- 

niel^  S. 
DAUNTIT,j!7or<jwi.  Broken  in.  V.Danton,w. 
DAVOC,  8.    A  dimin.  q.  "  little  David,^  S.O. 

Burns. 
DAUPET,  Dadpit,  Da wprr,;>ar<. adj.  1 . «  Sil- 
ly, .inactive  ;^  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  €91.     Expl. 

**  Having  lost  mental  vigour,"  jLanarks. 
2.  ^^  Daupity  stupid,  unconcerned,  foolish ;"  Gl. 

Picken. 
S.  In  a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  Ayrs. 

Moe8.G.  dauhata,  sensu  carens ;  Su.U.  dqfw'^  stu- 
pefacere ;  Isl.  dap'Ur  deftciens,  moestus.  V.  Dowf. 
To  DAUR,  v.  n.  To  be  afraid,  to  stand  in  awe, 

Ang.,  Fife.     V.  Dare. 
Daub,  s.     A  feeling  of  awe  or  fear,  ibid. 
To  DAUR  uiHmy  v.  a.     To  affect,  to  make  im- 
pression', Aoerd.     V.  Dere  twon. 
To  DAUT,  V.  a.     To  fondle,  S.]     Add ; 
I  grant  in  deid  quba  preissis  vprichtlie 
To  serue  the  Lord  men  first  thame  selfis  deny^ 
And  na  wayis  dres  to  daut  thame  daintelie, 
Bot  thame  prepair  for  troublis  identlie. 
David^on^s  Commendatioun  of  Vprtchtnes,  st  29* 
To  DAW,  t;.  71.     Todawn.l   Add; 

No  more  the  morning  cock^  with  rousing  craw> 
Awakens  Gib  to  toil  ere  daylight  dam. 

Train' i  Mountain  Muse,  p.  96. 

This  v.  is  still  used  in  the  West  of  S. 

The  V.  dam  seems  in  O/E.  to  have  borne  a  sense 
nearly  allied.   '^  Damyng,  gettyng  of  lyfe,  C^r.3  re- 
suscitation ;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  28. 
DAW,  «.     A  cake  of  cow^s  dung,  baked  with 

coal-dross,  and,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  used  by 

the  poor  for  fuel,  Fife. 

A  similar  custom  prevails  in  Egypt ;  with  this  dif- 
ference^ that  clay  is  mixed  with  the  cow's  dung. 
The  cakes  are  dried  in  the  same  manner.  V.  Clarke's 
Travel^  vol.  v. 

Denominated  perhaps  from  their  heaviness,  by  a 
figurative  use  of  the  term  Dam,  as  denoting  a  heavy 
inactive  person. 
DAW,  8,  Used  in  Ayrs.  to  denote  a  trull  or  bad 

woman.     Although  Doll  might  seem  to  be  the 

same  word,  it. is  used  simply  for  a  sloven. 
DAWACHE,  DavocHj  Davach,  *.]    Substu 

tuU  as  definition; — ^A considerable  tract  of  lapd, 
•     a  sn^all  district,  including  several  ox-gangs,  S. 

After  the  extracts  in  Dict.,  Add; 
'  According  to  Skene,  the  IkLmache  included  fi^a 
plough-gates^  which  some  understood '  as  double^ 
amounting  to  eight  curdinary  plough-gates. 

Apud  priscos  Scotos,  ane  Vamach  ^  land,  quod 
continet  quatuor  aratra  terrae^  quorum  Unumquod- 
que  trahitur  octo  bobus :  Alii  qUatuor  aratra  duplicia 
intelligunt^  quae  sunt  octo  simplicia :  Sed  servari  de- 
bet .usus>  et  consuetudo  locoruni.  In  nonnullis  li- 
bris  hie  legitur,  Bovata  terrae,  contra  fidem  veterum 
codicum  authentioorum.  Baoata  autem  terrae  con- 
tinet 13  acras.  Cujus  octava  pars  comprehendifTunam 
acraro,  dimidium  acrae,  et  octavam  partem  acrae. 
}*^ot»  in  Quon,  Attach,  c  23. 
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He  adds  this  measurement  of  the  BomUa,  to  shew 
that  the  eighth  part  mentioned  in  the  text  cannot 
apply  to  the  oxen-gate,  as  being  so  very  smalL  How, 
indeed,  could  the  landlord,  have  the  best  auchty-  or 
principal  beast,  from  one  who  had  scarcely  ground 
for  one  ?  Sibb.,  however,  viewing  the  Damach  ss 
merely  a  plough-gate  of  thirteen  acres,  supposes  that 
"  eight  husbandmen"  were  wont  ''  to  club  an  ox  a 
piece  to  make  up  this  formidable  draught." 

From  want  of  sufficient  attention,  and  not  having 
observed  Skene's  Note  to  the  Lat  copy  of  Reg.  Mag., 
I  fell  into  a  similar  mistake,  viewing  the  word  as 
synon.  with  <^en.gate,  ox-gait. 

The  term,  it  appears,  was  sometimes  used  as  equi- 
valent to  barony. 

Et  quod  in  hujnsmodi  captionibus  seu  providen- 
tiis  faciendis,  non  fiet  taxatio  juxta  numerum  dava* 
iarum,  seu  haroniarum;  sed  secundum  verum  rak>> 
rem  bonorum.     Stat'Dav.  2.  c.  48. 

"  The  parish'  of  Kirkmichael,"  as  we  learn  from  a 
passage  quoted  in  the  Dict.,  **  is  divided  into  10 
little  districts,  called  Davoi^."  P.  Kirkmichael 
Banffs.  Stat.  Ace.  xii.  426.  Now  this  parish  extends 
in  length  about  10  computed,  or  15-£nglidi  miles; 
and  fr(»n  one  to  three  computed  miles  in  breadth. 
Ibid.  p.  428.  This  allows  about  a  measured  mile 
and  a  half  square  to  each  dmvoch, 

"  The  parish  of  Rh3mie,  which  is  5  English  miles 
long,  and  nearly  as  broad,  contains  8  of  the  48  da^ 
viicks  or  dawfchs  of  the  lordship  of  Strathbogie.  A 
davoch  contains  8S  oxen-gates  of  1 8  acres  each,  or 
416  acres  of  arable  land."  P.  Rhynie  "and  Essie, 
SUt  Ace.  xix.  290. 

This  exactly  correspondawith  Skene's  lowest  cal- 
culation of  the  damach,  as  including  four  plough- 
gates  (quatuor  aratra),  each  of  these  containing  eight 
oxen-gates,  (i.  e.  reckoning  them  severally  at  18 
acres,)  104  acre&each.  According  to  this  calcula- 
tion, the  eighth  part  of  a  davach,  referred  to  in  Quoo. 
Attach.,  would  be  52  acres. 
DAWAYTT,  8.     A  thin  flat  turf. 

— ''  To  pull  heddir,  cast  fewel  faill  &  damagur 
Aberd.  Reg.  A,  1551,  V.  21.     V.  Divet. 

To  DAWCH,  (gutt.)  V.  a.    To  moisten  as  with 
dew,  to  damp,  Ayrs. 

Isl.  doegg'Va,  Dan.  dugg-er,  rig^ure,  irrigare.  V. 
Dawk  and  Dawkik. 

DAWD,  Dad,  8.     A  considerably  large  piece» 
&c:]     Add; 

Haldorson  expl.  Isl.  todde  integrum  frustum  vel 
membrumreL 
Dawds  and  blawds.]     Add; 

Damdi  denoting  a  la^ge  piece  of  any  thing,  as  of 
bread,  the  phrase  is  understood  in  Fife,  as  ifeferring  to 
large  pieces  of  bannocks  eaten  with  long  kail,  the  blade 
being  only  stripped  <^the  stem,  and  twisted,  before  it 
is  put  into  the  pot.    It  occurs  in  the  following  lines. 
Hae,  there's  a  short-shankit  cuttie. 
Or  there's  a  ram's^hom  spune ; 
There's  damds  and  lAamds  to  yer  dinner. 
And  cheese  to  yer  kitchen  whan  dune. 

Jif  .i^.  Poem. 
8.  The  phrase  appears  to  be  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  greatest  abundance,  Fife. 

DAWD6E9  8.    A  tatterdemalioQ,  Lanarks. 
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This  apparently  claims  the  same  origin  with  Dam^ 
die»  q.  v.  It  maj  be  observed  that  £•  dowdie  is  synon. 
with  our  Dawdle, 

DAWERK,  i)AWARK,  s.     V.  Daywerk. 
TiAWGHlEiOdi.  Moist,  damp;  as,  "adaaejg*!^ 

day,**  Ayrs.     V.  Dawkie. 
DAWIKlSjS.pl. 

.  "  Omittit  capons,  poultry,  grassumes,  damkis,  and 
all  oth^r  services  and  small  dewties."  Abb.  of  Aber- 
broth.  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  18S. 

This  must  be  an  error  for  dawrkis  or  dntverkis,  i.  e. 
occasional  services  by  day's  labour.  V.  Dawerk 
and  Darg. 

DAWK,  s.    A  drizzling  rain,  Fife,  Loth.,  Ayrs. 
To  Dawx«  v.  n.     To  drizzle,  ibid. 
Dawkie,  Dawky,  Dauky,  adf.     Moist ;  as,  ^^  a 

dawkie  dag^,^  a  day  characterized  by  thick  mist, 

or  by  drizzling  rain,  ibid. 

''  It  was  a  raw  dauky  sour-lookin'  mornin'  when 
we  set  out,  but  it's  a  bra  sunny  day  now."  Tennant's 
Card.  Beaton,  p.  172. 

— '^  I  set  my  nose  o'er  the  Hird  knowe,  a  wee 
ilboon  Deans-yett,— and  was  beginning  to  dear  my 
een  frae  the  dew  draps,  for  it  was  a  datvky  morning." 
BladLW.  Mag.  Nqy.  1820,  p.  201. 

Sax.  dak-^en  is  nearly  sjmon.  Dicitur  de  nebula 
guttatim  decidente;  Ihre,  vo.  Dugg.  Also,  Belg. 
doMg,  cloudy,  overcast,  misty ;  een  dookig  lucht',  a 
doudy  or  dark  sky ;  Sewel.  But  datvk  may  be  merely 
a  variety  of  S.  Dag,  (<}.  y.)  used  precisely  in  thir  same 
sense. 
DAWLESS,  a(^\    Lazy,  inactive,  destitute  of 

energy,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  from  A.Bor.  Jaw,  to  thrive,  or  daw  to 
rouse,  with  the  negative  particle. 
DAWLIE,  a^    Slow  in  xnotioii^  Ayrs. ;  appa- 
rently from  Uawy  a  slu^ard,  or  Dall,  id. 
To  DAWNER,  v.  n.    <*  I'o  wander,  as  if  a  per- 

son  knew  not  whether^  to  saunter  ;^  61.  Picken. 

This  is  the  local  pronunciation  of  the  west  of  S. 
Dawneb,  Daukeb,  s.     a  stroll,  Ayrs. 

«-«''  I  was  taking  my  twilight  dawner  aneath  the 
hedge/'    Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  27*    V.  Dander  and 
Danner. 
DAWPIT,  part.  adg.     Having  lost  vigour  of 

mind.     V.  Daufet. 
DAWRD,  s.     "  A  push  or  fling,''  Gl.  Aberd. 
Gleyd  Gibbie  Gun,  wi'  a  derf  dawrd, 

Beft  o'er  the  grave  divine. 

Christmas  Ba'ingj  Skinner^s  Misc.  Poet.  p.  1 32. 

This  seems  radically  the  same  with  Dird,  a  stroke, 
a  blow.  I  hesitate  whether  both  may  not  have  re- 
ceived this  sense  obliquely,  as  originally  the  same 
with  Teut.  daegh-vaerd,  iter  unius  die! ;  Alem.  doch'^ 
vart/id.     V.  Dird,  *.  1.  "  a  deed." 

DAWSIE,  adf.     Stupid  and  inactive.  Loth. 

It  conveys  both  the  idea  of  constitutional  folly  or 
imbecility  of  mind,  and  of  bodily  torpor.  The  term 
is  conjoined  with  creature,  or  some  substantive  ex- 
pressive of  contempt ;  and  often,  perhaps  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  sound,  applied  to  a  slovenly  foolish 
woman  in  this  form,  dawsie  mawsie. 

It  is  most  probably  allied  to  Isl.  das^ast  langues- 
cere;  whence,  as  would  seem,  Su«G.  das^a  to  yawn. 
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Tettt«  dwaes,  stultus,  insanus;  dwaes-^n  desipere. 
Thus,  it  is  evidently  akin  to  Dose,  v.     The  common 
fountain  may  be  seen  under  Daw,  a  sluggard. 
Dawtie,  Dawtb',  tf .    2.  a  darling,  a  favourite.] 

Add; 

*^  He  []Wodrow3  ivvastes  time  and  paper,  giving  an 
account  of  old  Quintin  Dick,  one  of  his  Dawties,  how 
he  was  cleared  in  paying  of  it  [the  Cess]],  by  his  Ba- 
laam-like prayers.  1  knew  more  of  Quintin  Dick 
and  James  Gray,  whom  he  speaks  so  meikle  of,  than 
he  did,  being  in  prison  with  them."  Walker's  Re- 
mark. Passages,  p.  122. 
Add  to  etymon ; 

To  some,  however,  it  may  appear  that  S.  dawtie 
may  have  had  its  origin  from  Gael,  dolt,  which  in 
the  Hebrides  denotes /i  fostered  child.     V.  Dalt. 
To  DE,  Dee,  v.  n.     To  die.]     Add  ; 
In  to  this  feruent  furoure  suffir  me 
To  go  enragit  to  batal  or  I  de, 

Doug.  Virg.  436.  4. 

''  And  gif  it  be  forthoucht  felony,  he  vail  dee  thar- 
for."     AcU  Ja.  L  A.  14S2,  £d.  1814,  p.  21. 

DEAD, «.  Death;  with  its  composites.  V.  Debe. 
DEAD,  (Mode  of  speaking  of  the) 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  is  an  adage  which  may 
at  first  view  be  ascribed  to  the  humanity  of  the  living. 
But,  from  all  the  evidences  that  we  have  of  the  ope- 
tation  of  this  principle  towarda  men  while  alive,  when 
it  is  in  our  power  to  do  them  good  or  evil,  it  seems 
*  very  questionable  whether  it  may  not  justly  be  traced 
to  superstitious  fear« 

In  our  own  time,  when  men  speak  of  4he  dead,  ettpe* 
cially  if  any  thing  is  said  to  their  dispraise,  it  is  com- 
'  mon  to  qualify  it  by  some  phrase,  apparently  expres- 
sive of  sympathy  or  regard,i— as,  *'  poor  mani"  "  ho- 
nest man!**  or,  "  worthy  man!" — ^while  what  is  said 
often  directly  contri(dicts  the  mollifying  quah'fication. 
Some  good  Protestants  are  accustomed  to  say,  "  Rest 
his  soul !" 

.  The  latter  must  undoubtedly  be  viewed  as  a  reuN 
nant  of  the  Popish  service  for  the  dead,  as  in  effect  a 
prayer  for  a  requiem  to  the  departed  spirit.  It  nearly 
resembles  the  language  of  our  Acts  of  Parliament  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  when  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that  a  sovereign,  although  dead  several  ge- 
nerations before,  might  not  be  mentioned  without  Uiis 
saving  clause, — "  quhom  God  assoilyie." 

This,  like  the  whole  of  the  service  for  the  dead, 
had  its  origin  in  heathenism.  The  ancient  Romans, 
in  speaking  of  the  dead,  seem  to  have  been  afraid,  not 
merely  of  causing  disquietude  to  them,  but  of  being 
themselves  troubled  witb  their  unwelcome  visits,  if 
they  should  say  any  thing  to  provoke  them.  **  How 
is  it,"  says  Pliny,  "  that  in  making  mention  of  those 
that  be  dead,  we  speake  with  reverence,  and  protest 
that  we  have  no  meaning  to  disquiet  their  ghosts 
thereby,  or  to  say  any  thing  prejudicial  to  their  good 
name  and  memorial  ?"  Hist  B.  xxviii.  2. 
DEAD-LOWN,  ad;.     Completely  stillj  applied 

to  the  atmosphere,  Lanarks.     V.  Loun,  adf. 
A'  was  dead'lown,  whan  in  a  stoun 
A  whirlwind  fell  frae  the  air,  &c. 
Marmaiden  of  Clyde,  Edin.  Mag.  May  1820. 

In  Isl.  the  correspondent  term  logn  is  iised  in  a 
beautiful  and  expressive  combinl^tion;  Duna-logn,  so 
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hmn  as  not  to  stir  the  down  on  a  bird ;  Adeo  mollis 
aer,  ut  mollissima  pluma  nullam  sentiat  auram ;  Hal- 
dorson. 

DEAD  MEN'S  BELLS,  Fox-glove.]     Add ; 
But  dlnnae  pu'  the  dtad  men's  belh. 

That  sae  prowd  ower  the  grey  craigs  hiug,    > 
For  in  their  cup^  whan  the  sun  is  up, 
Daff  our  noble  queen  an'  king. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  828. 
Some  of  the  vulgar,  in  Loth.,  make  a  superstitious 
use  of  these  bells.  When  they  suppose  that  an  infant 
has  been  injured  by  magical  influence,  or  as  tliey  ex- 
press it,  goiten  ill,  (perhaps  also  for  preserving  them 
from  this  dreaded  calamity)  they  pull  a  quantity  of 
fox-glove,  and, put  it  in  the  cradle. 

DEAD  MEN^S  SHOON.]     To  wait  /or  dead 

merCs.  shoon^  to  wait  for  a  place  till  it  become 

vacant  by  the  deaih  of  the  present  possessor,  S. 

"  And  ye're  e'en  come  back  to  Libberton  to  wait 

for  dead  men's  skoon?"  Heart  df  Mid  Lothian,  i.  123. 

A  similar  phrase  is  used  in  E. 

'  This  corresponds  with  the  old  adage;  "  He  goes 
long  bare-foot  that  wears  dead  men's  shoon,"  S.  "  Spo- 
ken to  them  who  expect  to  be  some  man's,  heir,  to 
get  his  place,  or  his  wife,  if  he  should  dye;"  Kelly, 

6148. 
EAD-RIPE,  adj.    So  ripe  that  all  growth  has 
ceased,  S. 

''  Some  assert  that  cutting  [wheat^  quick  is  the 
surest  way  of  having  the  grain  perfect,  while  otliers' 
are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  dead-ripe,  in  other 
words,  that  the  circulation^  in  both  straw  and  corn, 
should  be  over  before  it  is  cut  down."  Agr.  Surr. 
£.  Loth.,  p.  115. 

DEAD-SWEIR,  s.    Extremely  averse  to  exer- 
tion, as  lazy  as  if  one.  were  dead,  S. 
''Work  for  nought  makes  folk  dead-sweir,"  S.  Prov. 
illustrated  by  the  £.  one ; ''  Great  pains  and  little  gains 
make  men  soon*weary."    Kelly,  p.  841.    V.  Sweir. 

DEAD-THRAW,  *.     The  last  agonies  of  ex- 

piring  nature.     V.  Dede-thraW. 
DEAF,  adf.     8.  Rotten,  S.]     Jdd  ; 

A.Bor. ''  deaf,  blasted  or  rotten ;"  Grose. 

Thus  it  has  the  two  last  senses  mentioned.  A  deaf- 
nut  is  expressly  defined,  "  a  nut  whose  kernel  is  de- 
cayed."    Id. 
DEAL,  Dealle  Cqf  land)y  s.     A  division  of 

land,  q.  a  distinct  portion. 

— "  The  croftis  callit  Balnascrath.  The  cottaris 
dealUs,  and  aucht  akeris  of  land  occupy  it  be  the  fisch- 
eris  of  Feme,  with  the  teindschaves  thairof  and  thair 
pertinentis."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 600,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  24 1 . 

— ''  The  said  Maister  Andro  Aytoune  is  infeft  in 
— the  lands  callit  the  Staine  Haltoune,  with  the  tua 
dealles  of  land  lyand  betuix  the  lands  of  Grange  and 
Haltounehill."    AcU  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  Vol.  V.  125. 

A.S.  daelas,  portiones.     V.  Dbil,  Deille. 
DEAM,  8.    Apparently  for  E.  dam. 

'^  Sir  John  would  have  us  divide  in  three  parties, 
and  goe  over  a  little  deam  to  charge  them ;  I  would 
have  them  takeing  meat,  and  sitting  a  gaird  on  a  stone 
dike,  to  defend  the  deam  by  tumeiS."  Sir  P.  Hume's 
Narrdtive,  p.  64. 

DEAM,  a.    A  girl,  Berwicks.    This  term,  in  va- 
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nous  parts  of  S.,  is  used  in  the  same  sense^  as 

corrupted  from  E.  dame^  aod  generally  expreft* 

sive  of  contempt  or  displeasure. 
To  DEAR,  V.  a.    To  hurt,  to  injure.    V.  Debe, 

Drir,  v. 
DEARIE,  Deary,  8.     A  sweetheart^  a  darling, 

S.;  a  dimin.  from  E.  dear^  id. 
The  auld  auld  men  came  out  and  wept, 
*'  O  maiden,  come  ye  to  seek  your  dearie  f" 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  198. 
"  Tak  a  gude  waught^Fm  sure  ye're  weary,' 
Quoth  Annie  KaiUie  to  her  deary. 

Maywfs  Siller  Gun,  p.  S6. 
To  DEART,  Dearth,  v.  a.    To  raise  the  price 

of  any  thing ;  daarted^  raised  in  price;  Orkn. 

Evidently  from  E.  dearth. 

This  V.  has  anciently  been  in  comniy>n  use. 

"That  thay  dearth  the mercat  and  countrey  of  eggis 
buying."    Chalm.  Air,  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  588* 
DEARTHFIT,  ad;.     High-priced,  S.O. 

Ye  Scots,  wha  wish  auld  Scotland  well,-* 

It  sets  you  ill, 
Wi'  bitter,  dearthfu*  wines  to  mell. 

Or  foreign  gill.  Bums,  iii.  l6. 

DEARTH-CAP,  8.     The  name  given  in  the 

Carse  of  Gowrie  to  a  species  of  fungus  which  in 

its  form  resembles  a  bowl,  or  what  is  in  S.  called 

a  cop,  contmning  a  number  of  seeds. 

It  must  have  received  its  name  from  its  being  sup- 
posed to  aifotd  a  supply  in  a  time  of  scarcity. 
DEAS,  8.  A  turf-seat  on  the  out»de  of  a  cottage. 

V.  Deis. 
DEASIE,  adf.     A  term  applied  to  the  weather; 

as,  ^^  a  deaaie  day,^  a  cold,  raw,  uncomfortable 

day,  Roxb.     V.  Daisie. 
DEASOIL,  Deisueal,  8.]    R.  Motion  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  bun,  &c. 

.We  learn  from  Pliny,  that  this  custom  prevailed 
among  the  Gauls  as  early  as  his  time* 

"  In  adoring  the  gods  and  doing  reverence  to  their 
images,  we  use  to  kisse  our  right  hand  and  tume 
about  with  our  whole  bodie :  in  which  gesture  the 
French  observe  to  tume  toward  the  left  hand ;  and 
they  believe  that  they  shew  more  devotion  in  so  do- 
ing." Hist  B.  xxviii.  c  2. 
DEATH-CANDLE,  *.  The  appearance  of  what 

is  viewed  by  the  vulgar  as  a  preternatural  light, 

giving  warning  of  death,  S. 

— **  She  had  for  three  nights  successively  seen  a 
death-candle  flitting  from  the  battlements  of  the  Kaim 
along  the  cliffs,  till  it  finally  settled  amid  the  tomb- 
stones on  the  Wheel ;  from  which  omen  she  augured 
nothing  less  than  the  death  of  some  personage  con- 
nected with  the  family."  St  Kathleen,  iv.  23^ 
DEATH-ILIi.  ^  Mo]:tal  sickness.  V.  Dede-ill. 
DEATHIN,  8.     Water  hemlock,  Phellandrium 

aquaticum,  Linn.,  Teviotd. ;  denominated  per- 
haps from  the  deadly  nature  of  tlie  herb. 
DEATH-SOUGH,  8.  '  The  last  inspiration  of 

a  dying  person,  South  of  S. 

''  Heard  nae  ye  the  lang  drawn  death^wugh^  The 
death-sough  of  the  Morisons  is  as  hollow  as  a  groan 
frae  the  grave."     Blackw.  Mag.  Sept  1820,  p.  6^St. 
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To  DEBAIT,  V.  n.    This  verb  is  used  in  a  sin- 

gular  sense  in  Perths.,  also  in  the  South  of  S. 
When  one  ha3  eat  as  much  at  a  meal  as  he 

deems  sufficient,  and  thinks  it  is  time  to  lav 

down  his  knife  and  fork,  it  is  commonly  saia, 

rU  debaii  now. 

This  has  been  understood,  as  if  it  were  meant  that 
the  person  being  refreshed  with  food,  was  ready  for 
strife ;  the  word  being  viewed  in  the  sense  of  the  £. 
V.  to  debate.  But  the  term  might  seem  to  be  rather 
used  as  signifying  to  refrain,  to  give  up,  q.  to  give 
over  eating.  In  this  sense,  however,  I  observe  no 
other  word  to  which  it  can  be  allied,  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  it  alludes  to  the  legal  sense  of  Fr.  dehai^re 
to  demur  upon,  or  to  that  of  O.Fr.  debasl^er,  debdt-er, 
to  take  off  the  pack-saddle  from  a  beast  o£  burden 
when  his  work  is  done.  It  may,  indeed,  be  from  se 
debiU^re,  to  bestir  one's  self;  q.  having  satisfied  my 
appetite,  I  will  now  eagerly  engage  in  work. 
DEBATEABLE,  adf.    A  debateable  persariy  one 

ivho  makes  a  good  shift  to  gain  a  livehhood,  Gal- 
loway ;  q.  one  who  debates  or  fights  every  inch 

of  his  way ;  synon.  Fennie^  i.  e.  Fendie. 
To  DEB  AUSCH,  v.  a.  To  squander,  todissipate. 

'^  The  Lords, — ^pitying  the  poor  lady,  reserved  it 
to  be  heard  in  praesentia,  to  the  effect  some  compo- 
sition might  be  had  by  way  of  arbitrament,  since  her 
husband  had  dehausoked  aU,  and  left  nothing  to  her. 
Foord,  SuppL  Dec.  p.  SQQ. 

O.Fr.  desbauch^er,  "  to  marre,  corrupt,  spoyle; 
Cotgr. 
Debavrb,  s.    Departure  from  the  right  way^ 

*'  It's  suspected,  were  the  question  put,  the  known 
answer  would  be  returned, '  We  have  not  so  much  as 
heard  if  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost!  that  is,  heeded,  or 
felt,  what  those  gifts  are,  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
inspirer,  which  verily  is  the  ground  of  all  our  sinful 
debaurds,  (viz.)  our  unbelief,  leaving  off  heavenly 
matters,  if  not  acquired  by  a  wish,  a  look."  Annand's 
MyHertum  Pietatis,  p.  118. 
To  DEBORD,  v.  n.     To  go  beyond,  proper 

bounds,  &c.]     Add; 

It  is  also  written  deboard. 

"  It  is  a  wonder  that  men  should  take  pleasure  to 
deboctrd'm  their  cloathing,  which  is  the  badge  of  their 
perfidiousness,  and  was  at  first  appointed  to  cover  their 
shame  and  nakedness."  Durham,  X.  Command,  p.  86S. 
Ta  Debosh,  v.  n.     To  indulge  one^s  self  in  the 

use  of  any  thing  to  excess ;  as  tea,  snuff,  &c. 

The  prep.  wP  or  with  is  more  generally  used  ; 

in  Abera.  to  debush  upon. 
Debush,  s.     1.  Excess,  intemperance,  Aberd. 
ft.  Oae  who  is  intemperate  in  the  use  of  any  thing, 

ibid. 
•  DEBT,  s.    To  come  in  the  debt  o\  to  break ;  to 

destroy ;  to  kill ;  to  make  an  end  of;  Aberd. 
DEBTBGUND,  part.  pa.    Bound  by  engage- 

ment,  or  legal  obligation. 

"  That  the  saidis  landislordis  and  baiUiesbe  debt» 
bound  to  satisfie  the  pairtie  skaithit,  and  to  refound 
&C.  thair  heirschippis  and  skaithis  of  thair  awin  pro- 
per guidis  and  lanais,  tp  the  availl  and  quantitie  tane 
fra  me  complenaris."  AcM  Ja.  VL  1587,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  4612, 
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DEBTFULL,  adj.     1.  Due,  honest. 

•— ''  The  said  nobill  and  mychtie  Lord  James  Erie 
of  Murray  &c.  ressavit  and  acceptit — the  office  of  Re- 
gentrie  of  our  soverane  Lord  his  realme  and  liegis, 
and  gaif  his  ayth  for  dthtfrtU  administratioun  thair- 
of."  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1 561,  Keith's  Hist.  p.  558. 
2.  Indebted. 

''  That  umquhile  Patrick  Keir,  father  to  the  charger, 
wasdebtful  to  him  in  greater  sums,"  &c.  Foord,  Suppl. 
Dec.  p.  434.     V.  Dbtt. 

To  DEBUCK,  V.  a.  To  prevent  any  design  from 
being  carried  on ;  a  term  chiefly  used  in  the  game 
of  Nine-pins,  Clydes.     Hence, 

Debuction,  9.  In  the  game  above  mentioned,  if 
a  plaver  strike  down  more  of  tiie  pins  than  make 
up  the  number  required  in  the  game,  he  loses 
thirteen.     This  is  dalled  a  debuctiony  ibid. 

To  DEBURSE,  v.  a.     To  disburse;  Fr.  cfc- 

boure-er. 

"  Thairfor  sail  the  proprietarand  landlsaith  be  bun- 
din — ^to  refound  the  thrid  part  of  the  money  quhilkis 
thay  dehurse  in  bigging  of  the  saidis  tenementis." 
Acts  Mary  1555,  £d.  1814,  p.  491* 
DsBURSiNG,  8.     Disbursement. 

— '^  Be  the  day  lie  greit  incress  of  necessar  debut" 
nngis  in  thair  hienes  the  prince  and  princessis  maist 
honorabill  effairis  and  fumissingis,  his  heines  thesau- 
rarie  is  of  the  self  becum  vnabill  to  discharge  the  bur- 
ding  quhilk  presentlie  it  vnderly  is,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1598>  Ed.  1814,  p.  179,  180. 
To  DECAID,  t?.  ».    To  fail.     "  To  faill  or  &- 

caidr  Aberd  Reg.  Cent  16.  Lat  de  and  cad^. 
Decadrn,  ad^*.     Apt  to  fall. 

"  Decaden  &  abill  to  fall  done  [down."]  Aberd.  Reg. 
Cent.  l6.     L.B.  deceukntia.     *'  Decad  npchl/*  do  not 
fall,  or  be  not  lost,  ibid. 
DECANTED,^flr^.^a.  What  is  much  spoken  of. 

''  Therefore  this  decanted  ;notion  of^  a  popular  ac- 
tion, can  never  found  a  title  in  this  country ;  where 
auch  actions  are  only  known  by  sound."  Forbes, 
SuppL  Dec  p.  79. 

i4».Vdecaml-arei  ^'to  report  or  speak  often;"  Cooper. 
The  good  Judge  seems  to  have  Latinized  the  common, 
vulgar  phrase,  applied  to  any  thing  that  is  much 
extolled,  or  gives  occasion  to  a  great  deal  of  talk ; 
^'  That's  a  pretty  affair  to  mak  a  sang  abou^,  S. 
DECEDENT,  s.     Used  to  denote  ot\e  who  ha^ 

demitted  an  .office. 

"  In  the  vakance  following  Mr^  James  Fdirly  was 
called  to  the  ministry  at  Leith.— >The  Provost,  &c, 
having  a  particular  design  for  Mr.  Robert  Rankin,--^ 
being  also  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  James  Fairly  decS" 
dent,  had  drawn  a  faction  in  the  council;,"  &c  Crau<« 
furd's  Hist  Univ.  Edin.  p.  100,  102. 

The  term  might  seem  properly  to  signify  deceased  ; 
Fr.  decedi,  id.  But  the  sense  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  that  of  Lat  deced-ere,  to  depart,  to  retire. 

I  am  not  certain  whether  we  ought  not  to  view  k 
in  reference  to  death  in  the  following  passage. 

*'  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  besides  an  honorary  for  his 
pains,  was  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  next  decedent." 
Ibid.  p.  52. 

DECEIVERIE,  *.    A  habit  or  course  of  decep- 
tion,  Clydes.. 
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'To  Decern,  v.  a.     To  adjudge. 

"  That  the  personis  brekaris  tharof  be  callit — be- 
fore the  kingis  grace  &  his  consale,  to  here  thaim  be 
decemit  to  haif  incurrit  the  panis  contenit  in  said 
actis."     Acts  Ja.  V.  1526,  £d.  1814,  p.  305. 

<'  The  lords  dectrmt  him  to  give  Frendraught  a  new 
tack  of  the  saids  teinds."    Spalding^  i.  51. 
To  Decern,  v,  n.     To  determine,  to  pass  a  de- 
cree ;  a  forensic  term ;  Lat.  decem^^re^  id. 
*'  The  saidis  lordis  and  estatis  of  parliament  findis, 
decemis,  and  declaris,  that  the  said  Frances,  sumtyme 
erll  Bothuile^  hes  committit  and  done  oppin  and  ma- 
nifest tressoun  aganis  our  said  souerane  lord."  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1593,  Ed.  1814,  p.  11. 
Decerxiture,  s.  a  decree  or  sentence  of  a  court, 
sometimes  as  enforcing  payment  of  a  debt. 
-*-^'  Found— a  minister's  assignation  to  a  tack- 
duty,  being  fortified  with  seven  years'  possession, — 
sufficient  to  maintain  his  right  of  the  stipend,  and 
to  infer  decemiture  against  tiie  heritors."    Newbyth^ 
Suppl.  Dec.  p.  517-    * 

To  DECEST,  Decist,  v.  n.     A  strange  ortho- 
graphy for  desist. 

— ^''  Johnne  Tynklare  &  ane  callit  Primross  sail 
decest  &  cess  (^cease^  fra  the  occupatioune  and  intro- 
metting  with  the  fischingis  of  the  watter  of  Forth^" 
&c.     Act  Audit  A.  1494,  p.  200. 

Dicest  frequently  occurs  in  the  same  sense. 
DECHLIT,  part.  pa.     Wearied  out  and  way- 
worn, Roxb.  or  Clydes. 

Perhaps  of  Welsh  origin;  C.B.  diffygiawl,  wearied. 
Shaw  gives  Gael,  duaigh  as  signifying  fatigue. 
DECHT,  part.  pa.  Dressed,  cooked.  V.  Dicht. 
^*  For  the  taking  out  of  his  hous  of  ane  hen  reddy 
decht  for  his  syppar  [^supper].*'  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1538,  V.  16. 

DECLARATOUR,  Declarator,  s.  A  legal 
or  authentic  declaration ;  a  forensic  term. 
-— ''  And  thairfoir  desyring  our  souerane  lord,  &c. 
to  gif  declaratour  to  the  said  William  Dowglaa  of 
Lochleuin^  that  he  hes  done  his  detfuU  diligence,  in 
ressauing,andkeipingof  our  said  souerane  lordis  der- 
rest  mother."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  28. 

— "  The  rents  forfeited  by  non-entry  are  computed 
in  the  maist  favourable  way  for  the  heir,  in  the  period 
from  the  death  of  his  ancestor  till  he  himself  be  cited 
by  the  superior  in  an  action  of  general  declarator  of 
non<>entry."     Ersk.  Inst.  B.  ii.  Tit  5,  sec.  30. 

According  to  our  laws,  there  is  both  what  is  deno« 
minated  a  general  and  a  special  declarator.  Ibid.  sec. 
S6,  42. 

DECLINATURE,  Declinator,  s.  An  act  by 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  any  jud^  or  court,  is 
declined  ;  a  term  used  both  in  avil  and  in  ec- 
clesiastical courts,  S. 

*^  Declinature  is  founded,  3dly,  ratione  suspectiju^ 
i{tct#,  where  either  the  judge  himself^  or  his  near  kins- 
man, hath  an  interest  in  the  suit"     Ersk.  Inst.  B.  i. 

X.    Tby   sec.  TbO. 

".  The  carl  of  Rothes — and  others  that  .were  with 
him,  chose  Arthur  Erskine  &c.  to  go  to  the  council, 
andmakea  decUnater  against  the  bishops,  saying  they 
should  not  be  judges  in  the  common  cause."  Spald- 
ing, i.  63. 
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Fr.  decUnatoif-e,  '^  an  exception  taken  against  a 
judge,  or  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  justice ;" 
Cotgr. 

DECOIRMENT,  Decorment,  s.    Decoration, 

ornament. 

— "  The  erectioun  of  the  port  and  toun  of  Brint 
Hand  in  ane  frie  burgh  regall  is — ^very  commodious 
and  (H)nvenient  for  the  policie  and  decoirmenta£it^$ 
realme,"  &c.    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1.587,  Ed.  1814,  p.  506. 

— "  That  parkis  and  plantingis  ar  great  deomneniig, 
and  much  profeitabill  tp  the  kingdome,"  &c.  Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  500. 

Vt.  deceremeni,  id. 

DECOMPONIT,  part.  adj.     Decompounded, 

compounded  a  second  time ;   Lat. 

*^  How  mony.  figures  is  there  in  ane  pronowne } 
Thre.  Quhilk  thre  ?  Ane  sympil,  &  ane  componit, 
and  ane  decontponU.  The  sympil  as  is,  the  componit 
as. idem,  the  decomppnit  as  ideniidem."  Vaus'  Rudi*' 
ment  Dd.  iiij.  b. 

DECOMPT,  s.    An  account. 

— ''  Thair  obligationis  and  decompt  respecthte,  meld 
be  thair  commissaris  deput  be  thame  to  that  effect, 
particularlie  thairvpoun  will  testifie."  Acts.  Ja.  VI. 
1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  325. 

Fr.  desoompt,  "  an  account  given  for  dungs  receiv* 
ed  ;  a  back-reckoning ;"  Co^. 

To  DECREIT,  v.  a.     To  decree. 

'^  Quhat  they  sail  decreit  and  determiner-declares 
that  the  same  sail  haue  the  force — of  ane  act  of  par- 
liament."    AcU  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  42. 

L.B.  decret^are,  decemere,  Du  Cange. 

Decreit,  Decreet,  s.  The  final  sentence  or 
determination  of  a  judge ;  Lat.  decret-utn. 
**  l^rendraught  crossed  the  marquis  every  way 
mightily,  and  as  was  said  obtained  a  decreet  against 
him  for  200,000  nierks,  for  the  skaith  he  had  sus- 
tained in  thir  troubles,  and  another  decreet  for  1  OQ,000 
pounds  for  spoilyiation  of  the  lands  of  Dumblate  and 
parish  thereof."     Spalding,  i.  51. 

DEDE,  Deid,  s.   1.  Death,  S.]    Mark,  as  sense 
S.  It  is  by  way  of  enunence,  used — as  denoting 

the  pestilence.]     Add; 

"  Gaf  him  to  keip  in  the  tymeof  the  deid.*'  Aberd. 
Reg.  Cent  16. 
Deidis  part,  that  portion  of  his  moveable  estate, 

which  aperson  deceased  had  a  right  to  dispose  of 
^  before  his  death,  in  whatever  way  he  pleased,  S. 

'^  As  to  the  deidis  part,  the  samin  micht  have  bene 
disponit  be  him  the  time  of  his  deceis  to  quhatsum- 
everpersounor  persounis  he  pleasit :  Bot  gif  he  maid 
na  lauchful  dispositioun  thairof  in  his  lifetime,  the 
samin  part,  all  and  haill  pertenis  to  the  bairn,  as  only 
lauchful  bairn  on  life  the  time  of  his  &theris  deceis ; 
and  swa  twa  partis  of  the  saidis  thr6  partis,  viz.  the 
said  baimis  part  and  the  deidis  part,  aucht  and  sould 
pertene  to  the  said  bairn ;  and  swa  consequentlie  the 
said  thrid  part  perteins  to  the  said  wife,**  &c.  Bal- 
four's Pract.  p.  288-9>  A.  1 570. ' 

''  What  remains  over  the  jus  rdictae,  and  the  chil- 
dren's legitim,  is  the  absolute  property  «f  the  de* 
ceased,  of  which  he  has  the  free  disposal,  even  to  a 
stranger ;— *and  it  is  called  the  dea^spofi,  becanae 
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the  deceased  had  full  power  over  it"    Erek.  Inst 
B.  iii.  T.  ix.  sec.  1 8. 

Dbde-attld,  flA*.     Extremely  old,  Aberd. 
Ded-bsd,  s.     Deathbed. 

*'  The  lordis  assignis  to  Johne  of  Knollis^  &c  to 
pieif  sufficiently  that  Alex»  Halyburtoun  haid  in  his 
possessioun  the  tyme  of  his  decess,  &  quhen  he  lay 
on  his  ded  btd,  ihe  gudis  vnderwritten/'  /fee  Act. 
Dom.  Cone  A.  1499,  p.  284. 
Dede-bell,  s.  1.  The  passiDg-bell,  the  bell  of 
deaihy  S. 

And  every  jow  that  the  dead-bell  geid 
It  cry'<C  ^oe  to  Barbara  Alhm ! 

Her^s  CM.  i.  20. 
2.  The  de»gnation  given  by  the  supersUtious  to 
a  ringing  in  the  ears.  South  of  S. 

O  lady,  'tis  dark,  and  I  heard  the  dead  beU, 
And  I  darena  gae  yonder  for  goud  nor  fee. 

Hog^t  Mountain  Bard,  p.  17* 
''  By  the  dead  bell  is  meant  a  tinkling  in  the  ears, 
which  our  peasantry — regard  as  a  secret  intelligence 
of  some  friend's  decease."     Ibid.  N.  p.  S5. 
Dede-camdle,  s.     a  preternatural  light,  like 
that  of  a  candle,  seen  under  night  by  the  super, 
stitious,  and  viewed  as  the  presage  of  the  death 
of  some  one.     It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  seen 
for  a  moment  only,  either  within  doors,  or  in 
the  open  air ;  and,  at  other  times,  to  move  slow- 
ly, from  the  habitation  of  the  person  doomed  to 
oeath,  to  the  churcb-yard  where  he  is  to  be  in* 
terred,  S.B. 
Dede-cuack,  «.]    jddd ; 
S.  By  a  paronomusia  rather  of  an  unfeeling  kind, 
this  term  has  been  transferred  to  the  dinner  pre- 
pared for  the  magistrates  of  a  burgh  after  apub- 
lie  execution,  S. 

As  it  was  thought,  that  the  entertainment  itself 
was  not  quite  consistent  with  nice  feeling,  it  has  of 
late  very  properly  been  disused  in  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland. 

D£DX-cHAP,  Dea^chap,  «.  Astrokcsupposedto 
be  a  premonition  of  death,  S.;  dead-^wap,  synon, 
Dede-deal,  Dead-i^eal,  ^.     The  stretching- 
board  for  a  dead  body,  S. 
''  It  is  written  on  his  brow,  Annie  Winnie,-i»that 
haiid  of  woman,  or  of  man  either,  will  never  straught 
him— <2€a^-<2ea/ will  never  be  laid  to  his  back."  Bride 
of  Lammennoor,  ii.  231. 
Dbde-dole,  9.     A  dole  given  at  funerals,  S. 

"  I  like  to  pack  the  dead  dole  in  my  lap,  and  rin 
o'er  my  auld  rhyme."  Brideof  Lammermoor,iiL95. 
''  Dead  dole,  that  which  was  dealt  to  the  poor  at 
the  funerals  of  the  rich ;"  Gl.  Antiq.     One  sense  of 
E.  dole,  as  used  by  itself,  is,  "  Provisions  or  money 
distributed  in  chari^,  at  any  time ;  formerly  at  fu« 
nends  more  especially ;"  Todd's  Johns. 
Dede-dbap,  s.   a  clrop  of  water  falling  intermit- 
tingly  and  heavily  on  a  floor,  viewed  Dy  the  su- 
perstitious as  a  premonition  of  death,  S. 
Dede-ill,  s.     1.  Mortal  sickness,  S.]     Add; 

— -.''  Yon's  a  hale  and  gausy  carle,  meat-like  and 
claith-like — ^Na,  na !  there's  nae  dead-ill  about  Loui" 
The  Steam-Boai  p.  292. 
Vol.  I.  806 
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2.  A  deadly  hurt,  a  mortal  injiiry,  Aberd. 

8.  This  term  at  times  assumes  a  more  modemfo|in ; 
as  denoting  the  death  of  the  soul. 
"  What  may  here  be  the  death-ill  o£  a  natural  un« 

renewed  man  may  be  the  dangerous  distemper  of  a 

child  of  God."    Durham,  Ten  Command.    To  the 

Reader,  d.  X,  b. 

.Dead-knack,  s.  A  loud  stroke  as  of  a  switch, 
upon  the  door  or  bed,  thecaiise<of  which  is  un- 
known ;  supposed  by  theooflimon  pecple  to  an- 
nounce the  oeath  of  some  relation  of  the  person 
who  hears  it,  S. 
"  The  dead^knaek  is  now  heard  only  by  ii  few  old 

women,  who  get  very  little  credit  fromthedisdov^." 

Agr.  Surv.  M.  Loth.  p.  108. 

Dede-lights,  s.pL  The  nttme  given  by  the  pea- 
santry to  theluminousappearance  which  is  some* 
times  observed  over  putrescent  animal  bodies, 
and  which  arises  probably  from  the  disengage^ 
ment  of  phosphorated  hydrogen  gas. 
''  At  length,  it  was  suggested  to  the  old  man,  that 

there  were  always  dead  lights  hovered  over  a  corpse 

by  night,  if  the  body  was  left  exposed  to  the  air ;  and 

it  was  a  fiurt  that  two  drowned  men  had  been  found 

in  a  field  of  whins,  where  the  water  had  left  the  bo- 
dies, by  means  of  the  deadlights,  a  very  little  while 

before  that."     Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  1828,  p.  518. 

Dede-manVsneecbin,  s.  The  dust  oi  the  com- 
mon PufP-ball,  Meams. 
The  idea  mentioned  by  Linnseus,  as  prevailing  in 

Sweden,  that  the  dust  of  this  plant  causes  blindness, 

is  aldo  prevalent  in  this  country. 

Debe-nip,  S.J     Add; 

The  dead-ntp  is  viewed  by  the  vulgar,  in  Clydes« 

dale  at  least,  as  a  prognostic  of  death. 

To  GiE  one  the  Dede-nip,  suddenly  and  effec- 
tually to  check  one,  Clydes. 
Kilian  8a3rs,  that  when  the  dood-nepe  is  observed 

on  any  person,  the  vulgar  view  it  as  a  warning  of 

the  deadi  of  a  relation. 

Dejdb-battle,  Death-battler  8.  The  sound 
emitted  by  a  person  for  some  time  before  death, 
when  he  is  unable  to  force  up  the  phlegm  which 
is  collected  in  his  throat,  S.  V.  Dede-kuckls. 
''  She  spake  not  a  single  word.  There  was  a  sound 

in  her  convulsed  throat  like  the  death-tattle."  Lights 

and  Shadows,  p.  194. 

Deob-ruckle,'  Dead-euckle,  Death-euckle, 
s.  The  noise  made  by  the  phlesin  in  the  throat, 
which  the  patient  is  unable  to  bring  up,  before 
death,  Loth.,  Roxb. 
"  He  has  had  a  sair  struggle— but  its  passing^-I 

knew  he  would  pass  when  ye  came  in.  That  was  the 

death-ruckle — ^he's  dead."  Guy  Mannering,  L  SQ. 
Teut  rucheUen,  rauco  voce  tussire,  screare  cum 

murmure,  &c.  reeunssel,  spuma  lethalis.  Sw.  rackUa, 

to  hawk,  to  force  up  phlegm  with  a  noise ;  Wideg. 

IsL  krigla,  asthma,  in  speoali  moribuadorum ;  Hal- 

dorson. 

Dede-spale,  e.  That  part  of  the  grease  of  a 
candle,  which,  from  its  not  beine  melted,  falls 
over  the  edge  in  a  semicircular  £rm ;  denomi- 
nated from  its  resemblance  to  the  shavings  of 
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wood,  S.  This,  by  the  vulgar,  is^ viewed  as  a 
prognostic  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  turned 
will  soon  die.  By  the  £.  it  is  called  a  Wind* 
ing^heet 
Dede-swap,  Death-swap,  8,  A  supposed  warn- 
ing of  death.  South  of  S. 

'^  The  death  swap — is  a  loud  sharp  stroke."  Hogg's 
Mountain  Bard^  p.  27^  N.  .He  distinguishes  this  from 
the  death^match  and  Uie  decUk-tap. 
Dede-thraw,  &c.  s.    1.  The  agonies  of  death.] 
Jdd; 

The  superstition  is  pretty  general  in  S.»  that  the 
soul  of  a  dying  person  cannot  escape  from  its  pri- 
son^ how  severe  soever  the  agonies  of  the  patient^  as 
long  as  any  thing  remains  locked  in  the  house.  It 
is  common^  therefore,  among  thuse  who  give  heed  to 
such  follies^  to  throw  open  drawers^  chests^  &c.  This 
superstition  still  remains  in  Angus.  From  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  it  appears  that  it  extends  even  to  the 
border  of  England. 

^'  Wha  ever  heard  of  a  door  being  barred  when  a 
man  was  in  the  dead-thraw  ?     How  d'ye  think  the 
spirit  was  to  get  awa'  through  bolts  and  bars  like , 
thae  ?"     Guy  Mannering,  ii.  94-  • 
4.  This  term  is  used  conceniing  the  weather,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  dubi- 
ous state  between  frost  and  tnaw,  S.A. 
"  It  was  one  of  those  sort  of  winter  days  that  of- 
ten occur  in  January,  when  the  weather  is  what  the 
shepherds  call  in  the  dead'ihratv,  that  is,  in  a  struggle 
between  frost  and  thaw."     Perils  of  Man.  iii.  199* 
DsDE,  or  Dead  time,  o^  the  year,  midwinter, 
when  there  is  no  vegetation,  S.,  Ruddiman  vo. 
Mort ;  the  same  with  the  E.  phrase,  dead  of 
mnter. 
Dbd^-watch,  Dead-watch,  s.   *  The  death- 
watch,  S. ;  the  same  with  Dede-chack. 
An'  when  she  heard  the  Deadrtvatch  tick. 

She  raving  wild  did  say, 
'^  I  am  thy  murderer,  my  child, 
"  I  see  thee,  come  away." 

Train's  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  94. 
To  DEDEN,  V.  n.    To  deign. 

—My  lordis  to  heir  that  will  deden. 

Cdkelhie  Sow,  Prohem.     V.  Deoeinyik. 
DEE,  9.     A  dairy-maid.  Loth.,  Tweedd. 
And  herds  wi'  bonnets,  mauds,  and  kents. 

For  loupan'  burns  and  dykes. 
And  dees,  wi'  snoods,  and  kirtles  blue,  • 
As  glaiked  as  their  tykes. 

Comic  Poems,  p,  132.     V.  Dey. 
To  DEE,  V,  n.     To  die.     V.  De. 
DEED,  adv.    A  common  abbreviation  of  the  E. 

adv.  Indeedy  S. 
DEED,  8.  Upd  my  deedy  upon  my  word,  Aberd. 
PEED-DOER,  8.  The  performer  of  any  act ; 
in  a  bad  sense,  the  perpetrator. 
"  Captain  Arnot,  with  a  party  of  musketeers,  was 
ordered  down  to  Fyvie,  to  take  or  kill  him  who  had 
flain  Forsyth  the  seijeant,  as  ye  have  heard  before; 
but  the  de^d  doer  was  fled."     Spalding,  i.  272. 

Printed  as  if  two  words,  but  properly  one. 
To  DEEDLE,  v.  a.    To  dandle,  as  one  does  an 
infant,  Fife ;  doddle,  Lanarks. 
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C.B.  dedgfll-iafv  signifies  to  suckle :  but  it  does  net 
appear  that  there  \s  any  affinity.  GaeL  didil  denotes 
"  great  love,  kindness;"  anddeidhal^ "  fond  of;"  Shaw. 
To  DEEDLE,  v.  n.  To  sing  in  a  low  key ;  ge- 
nerally, to  deedle  and  singj  Fife. 
No  less  than  four  different  terms  are  used  in  this 
county,  to  express  different  modes  of  singing,  or  the 
various  gradations  of  sound.  These  are  Crune,  Dee^- 
die,  Lilt,  and  Gell.  Deedle  denotes  an  intermediate 
key  between  cruning  or  humming,  and  UUing,  which 
signifies  lively  singing ;  while  UUing  does  not  con- 
vey the  idea  of  the  same  elevation  of  voice  with  geU^ 
ing,    V.  Gell. 

I  have  found  no  word  resembling  Deedle,  in  this 
signification,  unless  we  should  view  it  as  a  different 
form  of  Isl.  dill-a  lallo,  nutricum  more  infantibus  oc- 
cinere;  q.  didl^a, 

DEEDS,  8.  pL     The  gravel,  or  coarse  soil,  &c. 

which  is  taken  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  ditch, 

S.A. 

*'  The  side  of  the  ditch  next  the  planting  to  be 
faced  up  with  the  sod  raised  in  forming  the  ditch, 
and  what  is  taken  out  of  the  ditch  (vernacularly  the 
deeds)  thrown  behind  this  facing  to  support  it."  Agr. 
Surv.  Peeb.  p.  181. 

This  term,  like  many  others  towards  the  south  of 
S.,  must  certainly  be  viewed  as  a  remnant  of  the 
kingdom  of  Stratclyde.  For  to  this  day  C.6.  d^wod 
and  t^wod  signify  *^  gravel,  round  little  pebble  stones, 
coarse  sand,  grit ;"  Lhuyd,  v6.  Glarea. 

It  is  most  generally  written  tywod. 
To  DEEE,  V.  a.  To  spy  out,  to  descry.  I  deekit 

hiniy  I  descried  him,  Lanarks. 

Germ,  entdeck^en,  to  discover,  to  find  out. 

DEEMEB,  8.    One  who  judges,  or  forms  an  es^ 

timate  of  the  bonduct  of  another. 

"  lU  doers, ill  deemers,"  S.Prov. "  suspecters.  **Kel- 
ly,  p.  176.'     I  have  more  generally  heard  it  thus  ex« 
pressed,  lU  dders  are  aye  HI  dreaders. 
DEEMIS,  8.    A  deemi8  of  money,  a  great  sum, 

Kinross. 

O.Fr.  demiaus,  a  measure  of  corn;  L.B.  demens^um. 
Butlsuspect,  that  although  the  negative  prefix  has 
been  dropped,  it  is  originally  the  same  with  Unde^ 
mus,  q.  V. 
Deemis,  adf^  A  deemis  eapeme,  great  cost,  ibid. 

Undeemis  moneys  a  countless  sum,  Ang. 
DEEP  IN,  V.     A  net,  Ayrs.     Hence, 
D££PiN*woBKERs,  *.  pi.   Nct-wcavers,  ibid.    GL 

Picken. 

Gael,  dipinn,  a  net ;  Shaw.     But  this  term  seems 
to  stand  quite  isolated,  without  a  single  cognate. 
DEEP-SEA-BUCKIE,*.  The  Murex  Comeus. 

'*  Murex  Corneus,  Long  Wilk,  vulgarly  called 
Deep  Sea  Buckie."  Arbuthnot's  Peterh.,  Fishes,  p.  35. 
DEEP-SEA-CEAB,  8.    The  Cancer  Araneus. 

"  Cancer  Araneus,  Spider  Crab,  vulgarly  called 
Deep  Sea  Crab,  Lobstei'  Toad."  Arbuthnot's  Peterh., 
Fishes,  p.  30. 

DEER-HAIR,  Deee's  Hair,  8.    Heath  Club- 

Rush.]     Add; 

"  It  is  now  some  years  since  he  has  been  missed 
in  all  his  usual  haunts,  while  moss,  lichen,  and  deer^ 
hair,  ar^  fast  covering  thos^  stones,  to  cleai^se  wlvch 
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h«d  been  the  buainess  of  his  life."  Tales  of  my  Land* 
lord,  ii.  24. 

ToDEFAIK,T7.a.  l.Tbrdax,  toremit]  Add; 
2.  To  defalcate,  in  relation  to  money. 

"  The  skipar  aucht  to  defalk  samekle  of  his  fraucht 
as  wald  fuyr  the  merchandis  gadis  to  the  port  of 
Sanctandrois.^'    Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  l6. 

To  DEFAISE,  DsFxsEy  Defease,  v.  a.]  Givef 

as  sense 

1.  To  discbarge,  to  free  from,  to  acquit  of. 

'^  The  lordis  ordanis  him  to  pay  tha  xxxvj  merkis. 
—Becauss  the  thane  ofCaldor  allegis  that  he  has  char- 
teris  to  defese  him  tharof,  the  lordis  assignis  him  the 
'  X  day  of  Maij,  with  continuacioun  of  dais,  to  schew 
tha  charteris,  8c  sufficiand  defesance,  or  elss  to  mak 
payment  tharof."  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1478,  p.  22. 
Add  to  this  the  proof  from  the  Acts  of  Mary. 

Fr.  se  defaire  de,  "  to  rid  or  deliver  himself  from, 
to  quit  himselfe,  or  deare  his  hands  of."     Cotgr. 

2.  To  deduct. 

"  The  Lords  found  that  the  same  wadset  came  not 
under  the  compass  of  the  Act  of  Parliament*  notwith« 
standing  of  the  twenty  shillings  Scots  to  be  defeased 
to  die  defender  upon  the  boll  under  and  beneath  the 
fiar  of  the  year,  which  they  found  not  to  be  an  usu- 
rary  paction,  but  that  the  defender  ought  to  have  a^ 
iawance  thereof  conform  to  the  contract"  Newbyth^ 
SuppL  Dec  p.  499* 

The  words,  to  tueoe  allowance  thereof,  seem  to  fix 
the  sense  of  defeased,  as  above  defined. 
Defaisancs,  s»   1.  JS.  Acquittance  from  a  claim. 

It  is  thought,  that  it  may  denote  the  extinction  or 
determination  of  a  right,  whether  by  discharge  of 
the  creditor,  or  by  some  other  fact  to  which  he  may 
It9t  be  a  party.  It  is  therefore  viewed  as  a  more  ge- 
neral word  than  discharge.  O.Fr.  desfaicte,  a  rid- 
dance ;  as  se  desfaire  signifies  to  rid. 

DEFAIT,  DsFAiTE,  jMrt.  pa.   A  term  used  to 

denote  the  overpowering  meet  of  sickness,  or 

fatigue,  S.    Defeti^  Al^rd. 

«— *''  She  got  sic  a  load  o'  cauld  at  that  ball,  &e 
pap  o'  her  bass  down,  an'  a'  defaite  thegither."  Saxon 
and  Gael,  i.  96. 

Fr.  defakt,  part  pa.  of  defaire,  to  defeat 

To  DEFALT,  v.  a.  To  adjudge  as  culpable ;  a 

forensic  term. 

^*  The  court  beand  fensed,  the  seriand  thereof  sail 
call  the  soytes,  and  defaU  the  absentes,  that  ar  not 
lauchfullie  essoinyied."  Skene  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  SoL 

To  DEFER,  Differ,  v.  a.   1 .  This  old  law  term 

seems  used  as  nearly  allied  to  E.  yiddj  or  pay 

regard  to,  in  relation  to  the  judgment  of  a  cause, 

or  the  evidence  necessary  for  uiis  end. 

''  The  said  James  Gibsone  produdt  na  preif  in 

writty  bot  certane  witnes  [[witnesses^,  to  the  quhilkis 

witnes  wald  nocht  defer,  becauss  it  concemit  fee  & 

heretage."    Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1490,  p.  177* 

''  The  lordis  abone  writtin  wald  nocht  d^sr  to  the 
said  excepcioun,  bot  tuk  the  mater  onethaim,  nocht- 
withstanding  that  the  said  James  wes  nocht  callitto 
here  the  said  act  retrett"  Ibid.  p.  I94. 
S.  It  is  used  where  refer  would  be  substituted  in 
modem  language ;  to  submit. 
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"  The  lordis  will  differ  the  hale  mater  to  the 
Robert  spoussis  aitht ;"  L  e.  the  oath  of  the  spouse  of 
Robert.     Ibid.  p.  204. 

Fr.  defer'-er  ^  un  appel,  ^'  to  admit,  allow,  or  accept 
of;  to  give  way  unto,  an  appeale ;"  Cotgr.  Rendre 
des  respects^ — Jui  ceder,  acquiescer  k  ces  sentiments, 
— avoir  des  egards.  Alicui  honorem  deferre.  Diet 
Trev.  L.B.  dtferre,  avoir  de  la  deference;  DuCange. 
3.  It  seems  also  to  signify,  to  ofibr,  to  exhibit 

^'  The  wife,  compearing,  <2^/err6d  a  promise  of  quit- 
ting all  to  the  oath  of  Margaret  Wardrope,  her  mis- 
tress."    Foord,  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  437. 

Lat  deferr-e,  to  shew,  to  offer.     Pollioere  et  de- 
ferre,  to  promise  and  offer^  Cic. 
To  DEFESE,  Defease,  v.  a.     V.  Defaise. 
To  DEFIDE,  V.  n.    To  distrust    V.  Diffide. 
To  DEFINE,  V.  n.     To  consult,  to  deliberate ; 

Aberd.  Reg. 

Lat  d^n-ire,  to  determine,  to  discuss. 
To  DEFORCE,  v.  a.     To  treat  with  violence ; 

as  to  take  any  thing  out  of  the  possesion  of 

another  by  forcible  means,  S. 

'^  The  herald  was  evil  entreated  in  the  execution 
of  his  summons,  and  was  manifestly  deforced,  and  his 
letters  riven."     Pitscottie,  Ed.  1768,  p.  137. 

It  occurs  in  Aberd.  Reg.*-*'  And  quha  defbrcis 
him,"  &c.    A.  1538,  V.  16. 

Fr.  deforc-^,  *^  to  dispossesse,  violently  take,"  6cc 
Cotgr. 

Deforce,  Defoess,  s.    Violent  ejecUon^  in  the 

E.  law  de/brceme?ii. 

'*  That  JohneLindissay — sail  restore  to  James  lord 
Hammiltoune^— ^f  the  profittis  &  eschetis  of  the  bal« 
yery  of  Craufurde, — a  kow  of  a  deforce,  a  salt  mert, 
a  mask  fat,"  &c     Act  Dom.  Cone.  A  1479,  P*  S3. 

That  is,  a  cow  taken  by  violence. 

-»''  The  lordis— declaris  that  the  said  George  has 
deforcii  our  souuerain  lordis  officiaris,  8c  failyeing  of 
that  preif  that  he  has  made  na  d^brss."  Act  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1479^  P*  38. 

Fr.  deforc-er,  L.B.  deforc-iare,  per  vim  et  contra 
jus  auferre  ;  whence  de/orceamentum,  Reg.  Mag.  Lib. 
I.  c.  6.  s.  1. 

DJEFRAUD,  Defeaude,  s.  Act  of  defrauding. 
"  That  fbr  the  defraude  done  to  our  souerane  lord 
in  his  custumis  be  strangearis  and  a^ienaris  of  vther 
realmes;— the  maister  or  merchandis  of  the  said  schip 
saUtak  his  lugeing  8c  innys  in  the  principelle  tonne  of 
thesaidport,"&c  Acts Ja. IV.  1493, Ed.  1814,  p.234. 
"  Ane  article  for  thame  that— makis  assignationis 
of  thare  guidis  in  defraud  of  the  execution  of  de- 
creittis."    Acts  Ja.  Vl.  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  214. 

"  Anent  escheitUs  gevin  in  defraud  of  creditouris." 
Ibid.  p.  215. 

DEFTLY,  adv.    Fitly,  in  a  proper  manner, 
handsomely,  Ayrs.     Obsolete  m  fe. 
Indeed,  Uudewife,  the  lad  did  weel  enough. 
Was  eident  ay,  and  defllif  heV  the  pleugh. 

Tannahiffs  Poems,  p.  18. 
To  DE6,  V.  a.    1.  To  strike  a  sbarp.pointed  ob- 
ject into  any  thin^,  by  means  of  a  smart  stroke; 
as,  *<  Deg  the  knife  into  the  buird,^  strike  the 
knife  into  the  table,  Ayrs.,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
^  He  snored  like  one  who  was  m  haste  to  sleep 
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more  than  enough^  insomuch  that  Winterton^  when 
he  hty  down,  gave  him  a  deg  with  his  elbow^  and 
swore  at  him  to  be  quiet"     R.  Gilhaize,  i.  127' 
%  To  pierce  with  small  holes  or  indentations  by 

means  of  smart  strokes  with  a  sharp-pointed  in- 
strument, ibid. 
Deg,  ^.     1.  A  stroke  of  this  description,  ibid. 
2.  The  hole  or  indentation  thus  produced,  ibid. 
Degger,  s-     One  who  degs,  ibid. 

Teut.  dijck-en  fodere,  Dan.  dig-er,  id.  may  be  the 
origin.     Or  it  may  have  been  primarily  applied  to 
the  use  of  a  dagger,  Teut.  daaghe,  Fr.  dague,  whence 
dag'Uer,  to  stab  with  a  dagger. 
To  DEGENER,  v.  n.    To  degenerate ;  Fr.  cfe- 

gener-er, 

"  Is  he  not  able^  though  all  the  naturall  seed-should 
degener,  yet  of  stones  to  raise  children  to  Abraham  ?" 
Forbes's  Defence,  p.  22. 
Degestlie,  oJt^.   Sedately,  deliberately.]  Add; 

*'  My  lord  gouemour  and  lordis  of  parliament  suld 
avise  degesilie  quhat  is  to  be  done  herein,  &  nocht  to 
hurt  the  quenis  grace  anent  her  privilege,"  &c.  Acts 
Mary,  1544,  Ed.  l»14r,  p.  449. 
DEY,  Dee,  s.     A  dairy  maid.]     Add; 

Palsgr.  renders  dey  wy^e  by  Fr.  meterie  pbr  me" 
tatfere],  q*  a  female  who  nas  tiie  charge  of  a  farm. 

The  very  term  occurs  in  a  compoutid  form  in  Dan. 
Budeje,  *'  a  dairy-maid,"  WolflF.  This  seems  to  have 
been  formed  from  Isl.  bu  cattle,  (for  I  do  not  find 
the  term  in  Dan.)  and  degg-ia,  or  some  similar  verb ; 
signifying  "  the  person  who  milks  cows." 
DEY,  (pron.  as  Gr.  ^k)  *.    A  father;  Grand-det/y 

a  grandfather;  terms  most  commonly  used  by 

children;  Fife. 

In  the  language  of  Estonia,  die  or  thie  signifies  a  fa^ 
thee,  diar  fathers;  whence  Stiernhelm  supposes  that  the 
twelve  companions  of  Odin  were  denominated  JDiar. 
DEID,  s.     Death ;  also  pestilence.     V.  Dede. 
DEIDIS  PART.     V.  under  Dede. 
Tq  DEIGH,  Deck,  v.  a.    To  build,  applied  to 

turfs ;  as,  **  YeVe  deighin  your  toors,'^  Fife. 

Merely  a  guttural  pronunciation  of  the  same  v. 
with  Teut  dijck-eny  aggerare,  aggerem  jacere,  q.  to 
make  a. dike  or  wall  of  them. 
DEIL,*.     The  devil.]    Add; 

^'  Between  the  Deel  arid  the  deep  sea;  that  is,  be-^ 
tween  two  difficulties  equally  dangerous."  Kellj^'s 
S.  Prov.  p.  58. 

"  I,  with  my  partie,  did  lie  on  our  poste,  as  he^ 
ifvuft  the  devill  and  the  deepe  sea  ;  for  sometimes  our 
owne*  cannon  would  light  short,  and  grase  over  us, 
and  so  did  the  enemies  also, — till  I  directed  an  offi- 
cer to  our  owne  batteries,  acquainting  them  with  our 
hurt,  and  desiring  they  should  stell  or  plant  their 
cannon  higher."  Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  55, 
DeilVbit,  s.     The  Scabiosa  succisa,  Linn.,  an 

herb ;  so  denominated  because  it  seems  to  have 

dibit  or  bite  taken,  off  the  root,  which  by  the 

vulgar  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  devH'i 

South  of  S. 

In  £.  it  is  also  called  DeviTs^it ;  Mbrsus  Diaboli, 
Linn.  Flor.  Suec. 
Drills  buc^ib,  a  person  of  a  perverse  disposition, 

an  imp  of  Satan,  S.     V.  Buckie. 
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''  It  was  that  deevits  buclde,  Galium  Beg,'  nid  A- 
lick  ;  ^  I  saw  him  whisk  away  through  amang  the 
reises."    Waverley,  iii.  133. 
DeilVdarnikg-needle,  s.   The  name  given  to 

the  Dragon-fly,  Ayrs. 
Deii/s  DOZEN.]     Aad; 

It  has  been  supposed,  rather  whimsically,  that  this 
superstition  has  some  connexion  with  card-playing, 
there  being  '^  thirteen  cards  in  each  suit  of  the 
Deirs-books." 

It  is  most  probably  borrowed  from  the  last  supper 
of  our  Lord  and  his  twelve  apostles,  one  of  whom 
was  Judas.  A  person  is  often  dismissed  from  table, 
when  this  unlucky  number  happens  to  meet  toc^ether. 
DeilVki&kstaff,  s.    Petty  spurge,  Euphorbia 

peplus,  Linn.  S.0» 

'^  Euphorbia  peplus^  Demi's  Chumstaff,  or  Petty 
spurge."     Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  675. 
DEILISMAN,  8. 

"  The  awnaris  and  deilismen  of  the  said  schip." 
Aberd.  Reg.  A  1563,  V.  25. 

This  word  is  in  common  use  Aberd.  as  signifying, 
'*  a  divider,  a  distributi:r,  an  apportioner,  a  dealer." 
Here  it  would  rather  suggest  the  idea  of  a  partner. 

A*S«  dael,  gen.  daeles,  a  part,  and  man, 
DEILPERLICKIT,  «.    Nothing  at  all;  as, 

"  Hae  ye  gotten  ony  thing  ?''     "  N%  deilper- 

lickit^  Meams. 
DEIN,  adv.     Very,  in  a  great  dc^ee ;  the  pro- 
vincial pronunciation  of  Aberd.  for  S.  d(00f». 
What  tho'  fowk  says  that  I  can  pveadi 

Nae  that  dein  ill, 
I  tell  you,  man,  I  hae  nae  speech 
For  critic's  skill. 
Skinner's  Misc.  PosL  p.  179-     V.  Doyn. 
DEIR,  adf.     Bold,  daring.]     Add  to  etymon ; 

Isl.  dyrr,  pretiosus,  earns,  is  bIbo  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing senses;  praestansi  venerandus,  Gl.  Lodbrok, 
sir.  25.  p.  88.  magnificus,  Worm.  Literat*  Runic,  p.  103. 
DEIS,  Dess,  s.     1.  The  place  at  the  heaa  of  a 

hall,  &c.]    Add;  . 
6«  A  seat  on  die  outer  side  of  a  country  house  or 

cottage,  S.A. 

*'  The  turf-seat,  which  occupies  &e  sunny  aide  of 
a  cottage  wall,  is  also  tenned  the  dais."  Mhistnelsy 
Border,  ii.  229,  N. 

"  The  old  man  was  seated  on  the  deas,  or  turf- 
seat,  at  the  end  of  his  cottage,  busied  in  mending 
his  cart-harness."     Heart  M.  Loth.  iL  158. 
Caambeb  of  Dais.    V.  Chambba-deess. 

DELACIOUN,  s.    Procrastination,  delay. 

"  This  outrage  micht  suffir  na  delacioun,  sen  it  was 
sa  ner  approcheand  to  the  wallis  and  portis  of  the 
toun."  Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  25.  DUationem,  Lat.  Fr- 
dilation,  id. 

To  DELATE,  Dilate,  w.  a.  To  accuse.]  Add; 
"  Whoso  happens  after  publication  hereof  to  re> 
oeipt  or  entortain  any  of  Uiese  fugitives,-^or  shall 
not  delate  ot  deliver  them  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall 
be  reputed  enemies  to  the  good  cause,— and  the  half 
of  his  moveable  goods  ipso  facto  forfeited ;  the  one 
hi^  thereof  to  be  employed  to  the  use  of  the  public, 
and  the  other  half  to  be  given  to  him  who  delates  the 
recepteirs,  and  qualifies  die  same.'*  Spalding,  i.  273. 
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-—'^  Archibalde^  sumty me  of  Kikpindf^  than  being 
dUaiit  of  tresoune  &  crymes  of  fese  maieste/'  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  V.  1539,  Ed  1814,  p.  354.     This  is  the 
usual  orthography  of  the  records. 
Dklatiow,  9.    An  accusation. 

'*  Thir  persons  had  power  from  the  committee  of 
the  kirk — to  meet,  sit  and  cognosce  Mr.  Andrew 
Logie  minister  at  Ra3me,  upon  a  delation  given  in 
against  him  to  the  said  committee, — for  unsound 
doctrine."     Spalding,  ii.  91. 

This  is  given  by  Johns,  as  one  sense  of  the  E. 
word.    Mr.  Todd  gives  an  example  from  Wotton. 
To  DELE,  V.  a.     To  divide,  S.     Deal,  E. 

Teut.  deeUen,  deyUen,  A.S.  dael^en,  id.  V.  Deil,  J.  1 . 
and  Cavell,  v, 
DELP,  *,     8.  Crockery  is  vulgarly  called  delf  ] 

Add; 
4.  A  sod.    In  this  sense  the  term  delfis  used,  La* 

narks,  and  Banffs.  ;  q.  what  is  delved. 

**  If  a  dehph  be  cast  up  in  a  field  that  hath  lien  for 
the  space  of  five  or  six  years,  wild  oats  will  spring  up 
of  their  own  accord."   App.  Agr.  Surv.  Btfins.  p.  42. 
The  word,  as  signifying  a  pit,  (V.  sense  1.)  is  evi- 
dently the  same  with  Goth,  daiff',  locus  subterra- 
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Dei-f,  Oidf,    Of  or  belonging  to  crockery,  S. 

**  On  the  shelf  that  projected  immediately  next  the 
dresser,  was  a  number  of  delfaad  wooden  bowls,  of 
different  dimensions."  Cottagers  of  Glenb.  p.  144* 
''  A  knife  and  fork,  which  had  not  been  worn  out 
by  over-cleaning,  flanked  a  cracked  cle^plate."  Guy 
Mannering,  ii.  9$. 

DELGIN,  Dalgak,  s.   The  stick  used  in  bind- 
sheaves,  Fife ;  Dalh/,  Border. 


ID] 

A.S.  dale,  a  clasp ;  Gael,  dealg,  a  pin,  a  skewer. 
DELICT,  8,  A  term  used  in  the  Scottish  law  to 

denote  a  misdemeanour. 

They — ^sall  punische  seveirlie  the  dissbbeyaris  off 
the  ordoure  appoynted  by  thame  according  to  the 
qualitie  of  the  delict:^   Acts  Ja.  VI.  I6l7,  Ed.  1814, 

p.  537- 

"  Crime — ^is  generally  divided  into  crimes  proper- 
ly so  called,  and  delicts.  Delicts  are  commonly  un- 
derstood of  slighter  offences,  which  do  not  affect  the 
public  peace  so  immediately;  and  therefore  may  be 
punished  by  a  small  pecuniary  fine,  or  by  a  short  im- 
prisonment, as  x>€tty  riots,  injuries,  offences-  against 
mfbriop  judicatories,"  &c     £rsk.  Inst  B.  iv.  t. 

4>  §  1. 

Lat.  delict-urn,  a  fault,  an  offence. 

DELIRIET,  adj.     Delirious.]     Add ; 
DsLiRiBTNSss,  s.     Delirium,  Ayrs. 

"  I  won'er — that  my  mother  did  na  send  word  o' 
the  nature  of  this  delirietness  o'  Charlie."     The  En- 
tail, ii.  33. 
DELIUER,  ad[/.     Light,  agile.]     Add; 

*'  Dell/tier  of  ones  lymmes,  as  they  that  proue  mas- 
tryes,  tFr.l  souple  ;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii,  f.  86,  a« 
Z,  Disburdened  of  a  child. 

He- — ^gert  a  tent  sone  stentit  be  ; 
And  gert  hyr  gang  in  hastily. 
And  othyr  wemen  to  be  hyr  by, 
Qtihill  scho  wes  deliuer,  he  bad. 

The  Bruce,  xi.  ft86,  Ed.  l6£0. 
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In  other  editions  it  is  delivered.  But  deliuer  is  the 
reading  of  the  MS. 

O.Fr.  delivre,  libre,  afiranchi^  d^barrasse,  quitte; 
Roquefort 

Deliuerly,  adv.     1.  Nimbly,  cleverly.]    Add; 
%  In  our  own  time,  it  is  provinclally  used  in  a 

very  different  sense ;  "  incessantly,  continual- 
ly ;^  Gl.  Surv.  Nairn.   A  child  is  said  to  greet 

deUverlyy  when  it  cries  almost  without  intemuB- 

sion  ;  Caithn. 

A  phrase  is  used,  S.B. ;  "  There's  a  quintry  ca'd 
the  Cabrach,  where  it  dings  on  defyverfy  for  sax  ouks, 
un-ever  uppiling." 

This  term  seems  to  resemble  the  Fr.  phrase  a  de* 
Uvre,  at  full  scope. 
To  DELYVER,  Deliver,  v.  n.   To  determine, 

to  resolve.]     Add; 

''  In  sa  fer  as  pertenes  to  me,  I  am  deUveril  to  de- 
parte  hastelie  of  your  ciete,  and  to  retume  hame." 
Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  l64.     In  animo  est,  Lat. 

Fr.  deliber-er,  to  determine. 
Deliverance,  s.    I.  Deliberation,  consultation. 

"  Thir  novellis  maid  the  Faderis  sa  astonist,  thfit 
thay  usit  the  samen  deliverance  that  thay  usit  in  ex« 
treme  necessite."    Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  212.    Senatus 
consulti,  Lat. 
2.  Determination,  sentence. 

*'  Both  parties  were  compromit  by  their  oaths  to 
stand  at  the  deliverance  of  the  arbitrators  chosen  by 
them  both."    Pitscottie,  Ed.  1728,  p.  14.    Sentence, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  35. 
DELL,  s.    The  goal  in  games,  Aberd. ;  perhaps 

merely  the  provincial   corr.   of  J5wfe,   q.   v. 

Teut.  delte^  however,  is  expl.  by  Kilian,  meta, 

a  boundary. 
To  DELT,  V.  a.     To  fondle ;  deltity  caressed, 

Moray ;  synon.  Dawt* 
Deltit,  part.  pa.     Treated  with  great  care  and 

attention,  for  the  prevention  of  any  possible  in* 

jury,  Banffs.     It  is  understood  also  in  Aberd. 

as  equivalent  to  Dawtif ;  as,  ^^  a  deltit  brat,^ 

a  spoiled  child. 

IsL  daellt  denotes  any  domestic  property  which  is 
useful ;  Domesticum  familiars proprium,  utile ;  VereL 

Perliaps  rather  allied  to  IsL  daella  indulgentius. 
Id. ;  or  ddlaeli  admiratio ;  Vera  /  ddlaeti,  haberi  in 
deliciis ;  Hald(H*son.     V.  Dalt,  s. 
DELTIT,par^.a^'.  1.  Hidfrom  public  view,  Ayrs. 
%  Applied  also  to  tne  retired  habits  of  one  devoted 

to  a  literary  life,  ibid. 

This  may  certainly  be  traced  to  Isl.  (hfl^ia,  preC 
duldi,  celare,  occultare.  G.  Andr.  gives  the  pret.  in 
the  form  of  dylde.  Su.G.  doel^a,  id. ;  or  we  may 
view  it  as  allied  to  C.B.  dealUu,  to  understand]  deaUt, 
intellect ;  deaUitvrus,  intelligent,  skilful. 

To  DEMEMBEH,  v.  a.     To  dismember,  to 

maim,  to  mutilate ;  Fr.  desm^mbr-er. 
"  Quhare  ony  mane  happinis  to  be  slane-or  demenu 
brit; — ^the  schirref— sail  pass  &  persew  the  slaaris  or 
demembraris  ane  or  maa,  and  raiss  the  kingis  home 
one  him,"  &c  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1491,  Ed.  1814,  p.  225. 
Demembbabe,  8.    One  who  mutilates  or  maims 

another.    V.  the  v« 
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Demented,  adf,    1.  Insane.]    Add; , 
3.   Foolish,  stupid,  Donsensical. 

"  Of  late  they  have  published  some  wild,  enthu- 
siasdck,  deluded,  demented,  nonsensical  pamphlets." 
Walker's  Peden,  p.  14,  72. 
DEM-FOW,  adj.    Quite  full.     It  is  sometimes 

said  that  the  hands  are  dem^fbWj  when  one  has 

too  much  work  to  do,  Loth. 

It  would  seem  that  this  term  had  been  originally 
applied  to  liquids,  or  the  vessel  containing  them,  q. 
as  full  as  a  diam. 
DEMY,  8,    A  gold  coin,  anciently  current  in  S. 

**  Item,  That  the  demy^  the  grot,  and  the  half  grot, 
that  now  rinnis,  haue  thair  cours,  that  thay  now  haue 
vnto  the  tyme  of  tlie  proclamatioun,  and  the  cours  of 
the  said  new  iponey."  Acts  Ja.  II.  A.  1551,  c.  34, 
Ed.  1566. 

*'  Item  in  demyis  &  Scottis  crounis  four  liundreth 
&  tuenti."     Inventories,  p.  1. 

From  the  name,  this  appears  to  have  been  a  French 
coin,  allowed  to  be  current  in  S.  But  although  its 
designation  imports,  that  it  was  the  kalfof  a  certain 
denomination  of  coin,  I  cannot  ascertain  whatthis  was ; 
most  probably  half  of  the  Escu  or  gold  crown.  By 
our  old  acts,  it  was  equal  in  value  to  the  Lyon,  both 
being  estimated  at  twelve  shillings,  and  only  sixpen- 
nies  below  the  French  crown."  Acts  Ja.  III.  A.  1467* 
c.  22,  Ed.  1566. 
DEMYOSTAGE,  s. 

'*  A  hogtone  of  demyostage  begareit  with  veluot" 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  temming  or  ta- 
miny ;  corr.  from  O.Fr.  ostadey  estame,  sorte  d'  ^toffe, 
Roquefort;  '^  the  stuffe  worsted;  A"  demy  asiade,  cut 
in  panes,  like  a  Spanish  leather  jerkin;"  Cotgr.     V. 

HOOTONE. 

To  DEMIT,  DiMiTT,  V,  a.     To  resimi,  to  ab- 
dicate, to  give  up;  generally  applied  to  an  of. 

fice,  S.     Lat.  demiU-ere. 

*'  The  rest  of  the  lords  enterprisers,  after  they  had 
secured  the  queen  in  Lochleven,  began  to  consult  how 
to  get  her  majesty  counselled  to  demit  the  government 
to  the  prince  her  son."     MelviU's  Mem.  p.  85. 

''  Mr.  James  Sandilands  demiUed  his  place  as  cano- 
nist with  great  subtilty,  because  Our  kirk  would  not 
suffer  him  to  bruik  it ; — but  he  finds  out  moyan  to 
be  civilist"     Spalding,  i.  216. 

**  I  Mr.  A.  B.  Minister  at  C.  for  such  causes  dindtt 
myministeryat  the  said  parish  of  C.  purely  and  simply 
in  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  of  D."  &c.  Pardovan's 
Coll.  p.  25. 
DsMissioK,  DiMissiOK,  s.     The  act  of  laying 

down  an  office,  S. 

'^  So  at  my  Lord  Lindsay's  coming,  she  subscribed 
the  signature  of  renunciation  and  demission  of  the 
government  to  the  prince."     MelviU's  Mem.  p.  85. 

"  That  old  Ministers  and  Professors  of  Divinity 
shall  not,  by  their  diminum  of  or  cessation  from  their 
charge  thro'  age  and  inability,  be  put  from  enjoying 
their  old  maintenance  and  dignity."  Act  Sess.  2. 
July  30.  Ass.  1641. 
To  DEMIT,  9.  a.     To  ^ve  intimation  of,  to 

announce. 

-«''  Thay  dtmiUU  na  were  to  Romanis»  quhil  thay 
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war  cummin  with  arrayit  batall  in  thair  landts."  Bel- 
lenden's  T.  Ltvius,  p.  S2.     Statins  uses  the  phrase, 
Dimittere  helium. 
To  DEMIT,  V,  a.  Todismiss,  to  permit  todepart 

**  However  Mr.  John  was  demiiled,  and  Balmenno 
sent  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh."  Guthry'^ 
Mem.  p.  12. 

''Theministers  were  lirmt^^fjfor  that  time."Ib.p.dl. 
DEMMIN,  adf.    Hare,  occaaional,  Dumfr.    V. 
Daimen. 

"  At  a  demmin  time  I  see  the  Scotchman."  Ed.  Mag. 
April  1821,  p.  352. 
To  DEMONT,  I?,  n.    To  dismount 

"  This  Tempanius-^cryit^ — '  All  horsmen  that  de- 
siris  the  public  weill  to  be  saifBt,  demoni  baistilie  fra 
thare  hors.'"    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  36l. 

Fr.  desmoni-^er,  eUmont-er,  id. 
DEMFLE,  8.    An  instrument  for  setting  pota- 
toes, a  dibble,  Aberd. 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  view  this  as  a  oorr.  of  the 
£•  term ;  or  as  allied  to  Flandr.  dampeLen,  conculcare, 
frotn  Germ,  demp^en,  id. 
Demstary.    The  office  afdemsiary^  Aberd.  Reg. 

A.  1551,  V.  21;  probably,  that  of  pronoundng 

doom. 
DEN,  8.     1.  A  respectful  title,  &c.]     Add; 

I  find  that  the  conjecture  I  have  thrown  out  that 
Den  was  equivalent  to  E.  dean,  is  tmfounded.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  Chartulary  of  the  Abbey  here  referred 
to,  that  Den  or  I^eyn  was  indiscriminately  given  as 
a  title  of  honour  to  religious  men. 

**  And  for  the  keping  of  this  said  writ,  as  is  be« 
fore  writin.  Den  Richart  Scot  Suppriour  that  tyme 
off  the  Abbay  of  Aberbroth,  Ikyn  Thomas  Hercas, 
Den  Thomaa  Bet,  Den  Thomas  Grinlaw,  et  Den  Ihon 
Driburgh,  monks  of  the  said  Abbay,  war  oblist  to  the 
said  Maister  Thomas  to  ger  this  writ  and  condidonia 
to  be  observit  and  kepit,".  &c.  Chart  Aberbroth. 
Pol.  127. 

The  person  last  referred  to  is  "  Maister  Thomas 
Dekyson,  Coronar  of  the  Regalite  of  Aberbrothoc" 
The  deed  is  dated  A.  1428. 
To  DEN,  V.  n.  To  get  into  a  cavern  or  deny  ofien 

applied  to  the  fox,  Roxb. 
To  DEN,  V.  a.    To  conceal,  to  secrete,  Ajn. 

Den\  pret. 

— **  That  as  often  as  they  fell  in  with  or  hisard  any 
body  coming  up,  the  bailie  should  hasten  on  before, 
or  den  himself  among  the  brechans  by  the  road-side." 
R.  Gilhaize,  i.  86> 

**  Hide  yoursel,'  said  he,  *  among  the  bushes.'  And 
I  defi't  mysel  in  a  nook  of  the  glen,  where  I  overheard 
what  passed."     Ibid  ii.  302. 

This  can  scarcely  be  viewed  as  a  corr.  of  Dem  id. 
Yet  I  see  no  better  origin,  unless  we  -should  trace  it 
to  Tent,  denne,  antrum,  cavema. 
DENEIR,  Dekmkyk,  s.    1.  A  denominatioa  of 

coin  formerly  used  in  S. 

'*  His  maiestie— ordinis  ane  penny  or  pece  of  silner 
to  be  cunyeit  o£  the  fynnes  of  elleven  deneiris,"  Sec, 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1578,  Ed.  1814,  p.  108.  Denn^fris,  ibid^ 
p.  150. 

As  far  as  I  have  observed,  no  coin  of  the  Soottisk 
mint  received  this  denomination.     It  seems  to  have 
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been  borrowed  from  France^  merely  as  denoting  the 
regulation  given  to  the  mint-master.  Fr.  denier  pro- 
perly signifies  a  penny,  from  Lat  denar-^ms;  the  term 
bdng  applied  to  a  small  copper  coin  valued  at  the 
tenUi  part  of  an  English  penny* 
%  In  pL  money. 

Be  symonle,  was  thair  promotioun, 
Mair  for  dmeiris  nor  for  devotioun. 

Lyndeajf'e  Dreme, 
DENNER,  Denkabe,  s.     Dinner,  S. 

Thair  hors  thay  tuik,  and  grathit  thame  full  bane. 
Out  of  the  town,  for  denner  had  thay  nane. 

Wattace,  Ed.  1594,  Fol.  45,  b.    V.  Daoh. 
*'  Quhy  defend  ye  nocht  that  ane  plebeane  and  ane 
patriciane  sitt  togidder  at  ane  dennaref"  Bellend.  T. 

Liv«p.  517*' 

''  Na  consistorie  may  be  begun  or  court  fensit 
qtthiU  the  sessioune  be  rissin.  Be  ressone  the  com- 
missaris  ar  owther  Lordis  of  Sessioune,  or  procura- 
touris  befoir  the  sessioune,  and  the  aduocattis  cane 
not  attend  one  the  consistorie  quhill  the  sessioune 
aryiss.  And  than,  for  expeditioune  to  pass  to  thair 
dennaris,  pure  mennis  meteris  ar  schiflit,  tyme  not 
dewlie  obseruit"  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567,  App.  Ed.  1814, 
p.  41. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  law  must  have  had  far  keener 
appetites  then,  than  now-a^days ;  for  no  one  can  sup- 
pose, that  business  is  hurried  over  by  them  now, "  for 
expeditioune  to  pass  to  thair  dennaris." 

This  is  still  the  vulgar  pronunciation,  S. 
Little  dbnnar.    When  people  rise  earlier  in 
the  morning  than  usual,  and  take  a  repast  be- 
fore the  usual  time  of  breakfast,  the  food  thus 
taken  is  called  the  little  detmavy  Hoxb. 
DENSAIXES,  s.  pl.'^  Dele  etymon,  except  these 
words,  Dens  axes,  i.  e.  Damsh,  and  Add; 
^'  A  Danish  axe  was  the  proper  name  of  a  Locha^ 
ber-axe;  and  from  the  Danes  the  Isles  men  got  them." 
Note,  Sir  W.  Sl 

**  Ane  densh  aix,  and  ane  wobsteris  quheill."  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1545,  V.  19. 

DENSHAUCH,  (gutt)  adj.    Nice,  hard  to  be 

g leased;  applied  especially  to  food,  Berwicks. 
rael.  deisdenack  signifies  squeamish.  But,  besides 
the  difference  of  form,  this  term  seems  derived  from 
E.  disdain.  It  may  be  allied  to  Isl.  daun  odor;  whence 
.daun^a  odorare,  daunsUa  olfacere,  daun-vis  acris  odo- 
rattts;  the  transition  from  one  sense  to  another  being 
very  natural.  Or  shall  we  rather  say,  from  Isl.  dmndi, 
excellenter  bonum  quid,  and  saek-ia  quaerere  } 
DENT.     ToTynedenf]    Add; 

To  tyne  dainiie  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Perths. 
This  seems  to  confirm  the  idea  of  its  having  the  same 
origin  with  Dandie. 
Dent  A)  e.    Affection,  regard,  Aberd.;  the  same 

with  DerU,  Dint. 
To  DENT,  V.  a.    To  indent,  to  leave  an  im- 
pression, S. 

Now  Crummie's  cloots 

Dent  a'  the  lone:  now  to  the  coots 
In  meadow  lawn,  umquhile  sae  hard. 
Yell  sink,  and  ablins  will  be  lair'd." 

Poems,  Engl.  Scotch,  and  Latin,  p.  99» 
O.E.  id. ''  I  dente,  Jenfondrc^^It  wasanhorryble 


stroke;  se  howe  it  hath  dented  in  his  harnesses" 

Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  S08,  a. 

DENTELION,  *.  The  vulgar  name  in  S.  for  the 

herb  Dandelion,  Leontodon  taraxacum,  Linn. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  corrupted  from  the 
£.  name, but  immediately  formed  from  Fr.  dent  de  hfon. 
DENTIS,  adv.  Equivalent  to  E.  very  well,  Just 

so ;  spoken  in  a  careless  and  indifrerent  way, 

Meams. 

It  seems  douStful  whether  we  should  trace  this  to 
the  same  Goth,  origin  withDon^^,  or  to  Gael,  deonias, 
willingness. 
To  DENU'M,  V.  a.    1.  To  confound,  to  perplex, 

to  stupify ;  used  in  a  general  sense,  Aberd. 
S.  To  stupify  by  incessant  foolish  talk,  Mearns. 

Formed  perhaps  fromE.nttm^,  or  corr.fromj&e^tum. 
To  DEPART  withy  v.  a.    To  part  with,  to  dis- 

pose  of. 

— *^  Personis — ^that  haid  keipin  and  depois  of  gold, 
silver,  &c.  to  schew  how  thai  deparlil  with  the  said 
gold  or  jowellis,  and  quham  to,  and  the  avale  tharof." 
Collect,  of  Inventories,  p.  18. 

Fr.  se  departir  de,  to  quit,  renounce,  &c. 
To  DEPAUPER,  v.  a.     To  make  poor,  to  im- 
poverish ;  E.  depauperate^  Lat.  depauper-are. 

*-«-'' Ye  haue  not  onlie-—<fepatfperd/ the  iuhabitantis 
of  the  toun,  hot  hes  maid  your  selffis  contemptibill  to 
this  haill  natioun."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1571,  Ed.  1814,  p. 69. 
Departising,  8.     Division,  partition. 

"  The  lordis  auditoris  decretis — that  the  said  Wil- 
liam Broune  of  Hartre  as  scherif — has  inordourly 
procedit  in  the.  serving  of  the  said  breve  of  depertis- 
ing  of  the  said  half  landis  of  Bly  th,*'  &c.  Act,  Audit. 
1478,  p.  86. 

— "  To  tak  ane  inquisicloune— -gife  the  place  8c 
chemys,  8c  biggin  of  Medope — ^be  set  8c  byggyt  one 
the  samyn  landis,  8c  within  the  boundis  that  war  ly« 
myt — ^the  tyme  of  the  divisoune  8c  departising  made 
betuix  vmquhile  Henry  Levinstoun  of  Manderstone 
8c  vmquhile  John  Martin  of  Medope,  quhilk  depar* 
tising  was  made  the  xx  day  of  Julij,"  &c.  Act  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1480,  p.  66.  v.  Depart,  v. 
Depescue,  s*     a  despatch,  a  letter  or  message^ 

'*  We  received  your  depesche  sent  by  Captain  Mure." 
Lett  Q.  to  Abp.  of  Glasgow,  9th  March  1 566,  Keithis 
Hist  p.  SSO. 

'^  Bot  alwayis  his  Majestic  maid  ane  dtpesche  be- 
fbir  sche  fell  seik,  bot  at  this  present  may  nocht  be 
inquest  thairof."  B.  of  Ross  to  Abp.  of  Glas^oWj 
ibid.  App.  p.  135. 

This  V.  occurs  in  O.E. 

— "  Because  your  post,  this  berer,  is  very  disyrous 
to  retourne  to  his  charge,  we  have  thought  good  to 
depecJu  him  with  such  matier  as  we  here  reported  by 
the  common  brute  of  Scottishmen,"  &c  Sadler's  Pa- 
pers, i.  45. 

DEPYIT,  part.  pa.     Cut  off. 

**  He  was  depyit  fra  his  craft  &  all  exercitioune 
tharof."    Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  I6. 

O.Fr.  depies  mutilation.  Hence  the  legal  phrase, 
depi^  de  Jief,  the  dismembering  of  an  inheritance. 
L.B.  depitare,  discerpere,  in  petias  miitere,  Fr.  de^, 
piec-er.  For  the  word  is  traced  to  Fr.  piece,  L.B. 
fetia,pecia,  fragpientum ;  although  one  might  at  first 
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suppose  that  depie,  both  from  its  fbrm^  and  from  its 
signification^  pointed  out  pied  a  foot  as  its  origin, 
q.  having  a  foot  lopped  off. 
DEPOIS,  Depose,  a.    -Deposit. 

*'  Inventare  of  ane  parte  of  the  gold  and  silver 
cunyeit  and  uncunyeit,  jowellis  and  uther  stuff  per« 
tening  to  umquhile  oure  soverane  lordis  fader  that 
he  had  in  depois  the  t3n3ie  of  his  deceis  and  that  come 
to  the  handis  of  oure  soverane  lord  that  now  is,~- 
M.cccc.Lxxxvjj."     Collect,  of  Invelit.,  &c.  p.  1. 

"  Assignis  to  the  bames  of  Dauid  Purves — ^the 
avale  of  the  proffitis  of  the  saidis  gudis,  togidder  with 
the  somez  of  the  money  that  was  in  depose  the  tyme 
of  the  decess  of  the  said  Dauid."  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A. 
1480,  p.  54,  55. 

In  depois  seems  exactly  to  correspond  with  the 
modern  Fr.  phrase  en  depSt,  as  denoting  either  what 
is  in  the  keeping  of  another,  or  the  place  where  this 
is  kept.    V.  Diet  Trev. 
To  DEPONE,  V.  a.     To  deposit,  Lat. 

"  The  Lords,— :in  respect  of  a  reason  dipping  upon 
David  Gray  his  backbond,  to  umquhile  Captain  Gray, 
her  spouse,  who  had  deponed  his  money  in  David  his 
hand, — thought  good  to  try  if  the  charger  would 
have  any  more  nor  a  third  of  that  sum,"  &c.  Foord, 
Suppl.  Dec.  p.  394. 
Deponab,  8.     One  who  makes  oath  in  a  court ; 

E.  deponenty  the  term  now  used  in  S. 

"  The  Duik  of  Lennox— deponis,  that — this  (/e- 
ponar  for  the  tyme  being  in  Falkland  in  companie 
with  his  maiestie,  he  saw  maister  Alexander  Ruthven 
speikand  with  his  grace  besyd  the  stabillis  betuix 
sex  and  sewin  in  the  momyng."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  l600, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  203. 
•Deponitioun,  s.    Oath,  the  substance  of  what  is 

deposed  in  a  court. 

"  Ordinis  the  deponitwuns  of  the  witnes  now  takin 
to  be  closit  in  the  meyn  tyme,"  &c.     Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  284. 
DEPOSITATION,  8.     The  act  of  depositing 

for  the  purpose  of  sai^  keeping. 

**  Instruments  relative  to  the  delivery  of  the  Re- 
galia of  Scotland  by  the  Earl  Marischal,  and  their 
depositation  in  the  crown  room  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, M.DCC.vii."     Inventories,  p.  331. 
To  DEPURSE,  V.  a.     To  disburse. 

— "  With  power — to  borrow,  vptak,  and  leavie 
moneyes, — and  to  give  and  prescry ve  ordor  and  di- 
rectiones  for  depurseing  thaiiof."     Acts  Cha.  I.  £d. 

1814,  V.  479. 

Defursbment,  8.     Disbursement. 

**  The  remander  of  the  tua  termes  payment  thairoflT 
— is  assigned  to  S'  W"  Dick  for  necessarie  depurse- 
fnents  bestowed  be  him."     Ibid,  VI.  l6. 

Fr.  desbours'er,  id. 
DEPUTBIE,  8.     Vicegerency. 

— '^  Confermis  the  gift — to  Schir  Robert  Melvill  of 
Murdocamie  knicht  of  the  office  o£deputrie  and  clerk- 
ship in  the  said  office  of  Thesaurarie."    Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1584,  £d.  1814,  p.  300. 
DEBAY,  tf.     1.  Disorder.]     Add; 

This  term  is  oddly  used  in  a  sense  directly  con- 
trary.    "  To  be  in  thair  best  deray  ilk  persone." 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 
DERCHEDE,  8.     Derchede  mdkj  a  phrase  oc- 
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ciTrring  in  the  old  Cbartulary  of  St.  Andrews. 

V.  Chudreme. 

I  can  form  no  probable  conjecture  as  to  the  sig- 
nification. Could  we  understand  it  of  animal  food, 
it  might  be  traced  to  A.S.  deor,  Isl.  dffr,  animal,  and 
kel  caro.  It  might  seem  allied  to  GaeL  dearc,  a  berry, 
as  referring  to  some  species.  But  I  hesitate  as  to  a 
Celt,  origin.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chahners  appears  satisfied 
that  Male  **  seems  to  be  a  Celtic  term  for  some  pay- 
ment," Caled.  i.  433.  But  he  does  not  observe,  th^, 
according  to  this  application,  it  more  naturally  claims 
affinity  with  Su.G.  nuud,  mensura. 

To  DERE,  Deir,  v.  a.     1.  To  hurt.]     Add; 

It  is  sometimes  written  Dear. 

*^  When  this  ship  past  to  the  sea, — the  king  gart 
shoot  a  canon  at  her,  to  essay  her  if  she  was  wight ; 
but  I  heard  say,  it  deared  her  not"  Pitscottie,  Ed. 
1728,  p.  108.  In  Ed.  1814,  according  to  the  fAHer 
MSS.  it  is  deired,  p.  257- 
Dere,  Dee,  Deir,  8.  Injury,  annoyance.]  Add; 

It  is  still  used  in  this  sense  Damfir. ;  as,  "  He*ll 
do  him  no  dere"  i.  e.  no  harm.     It  is  pron.  deer, 

DEREGLES,  8.  pi     1.  Loose  habits,  irregu- 
larities, Ayrs. 

St.  Also  expl.,  ^^  deceptious,  fraudulent  informa- 
tions,^^ ibid. 
Fr.  se  deregl'er,  to  be  disorderly. 

DERETH,  9.  The  aane  t>f  flome  kind  of  oiSce. 
"  Robert,  AMbntof  Dan^mline,  graata,  Symoni 
^iicto  Dereth  filio  quondam  Thome  Dereth  de  Kin- 
glassy,  officnon  vel  Dereth  loci  prenominali,  et  an- 
nuos  redditos  eidem  officio  pertinentes."  Chert.  D  un- 
ferml.  Fol.  99. 

DERF,  adf.   S.  Including  the  idea  of  luurdiuess.] 
Add; 

In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  Aberd.,  and  al^o  in  Loth. 
His  cousin  was  a  bierly  swanky 

A  derfyovoig  man,  hecht  Reft).   **  Stout,"  GrU 
Christmas  R^'ing,  Skinner'^  Misc*  Poet.f.  12S. 

4.  Hard,  severe,  cruel.]     Add ; 
It  retains  this  sense,  Aberd. 

Whan  warlocks  rant  wi  bleesin'  cowes. 
On  Fairie  knaps,  an'  Fairie  knowes. 
While  derfaxiid  Brookie's  bone-fire  lowes, 

Wi'  rampin'  gleed ; 
Wha'U  guard  us  i'  their  haunted  howeSj 
Sin  Sautie's  dead  > 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  142. 
Atdd  Broohie  seems  to  be  a  cant  term  for  the  devil. 

5.  As  applied  to  inanimate  objects,  it  signifies  mas- 
sive, capable  of  giving  a  severe  blow^  Sudan. 

—  I  counted  as  a  man. 
At  least  for  size  an*  art  o'  ban'. 

To  wield  the  <icr/fore-hammer.    Ibid.  p.  2^. 
DERGY,  8.     An  entertainment  or  drink  given 

after  a  funeral,  S,     V.  Dregy. 
DERYT,  part  pa.     Raised  in  price. 

— '^  That  na  vittalis,  mannys  met,  na  horss  met,  be 
deryt  apon  our  lorde  the  kyngis  men  in  ony  place  vy- 
thin  the  ky nryk."  Acts  Ja.  I.  A.  1 424,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  7- 
From  A.S.  dear,  Dan.  d^re,  Isl.  dyr,  Teut  dier, 
carus,  pretiosus.  There  seems  to  be  no  authority, 
from  any  of  the  kindred  tongues,  for  using  this  word 
as  a  verb. 
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DERE,  ad^.    Dark  ;  the  pronunciation  of  Roxb. 

A.S.  deorc,  id. 
Debkening,  s.    The  evening  twilight,  ibid.    V. 

Darkenikg. 
DERRIL,  Derle,  *.  A  broken  piece  of  bread, 
as  of  a  cake  or  scon.  "  Ye'll  gae  daft  upon 
derrils^  a  proverbial  phrase  spoken  to  children 
when  making  frequent  applications  for  pieces 
of  bread  ;  Upp.  Clydes. 

Anfarle,  a  section  of  an  oat-cake,  is  certainly  from 
Teut,  vteT'-deel,  the  fourth  part ;  one  might  infer  from 
analogy  that  derril  were  corrupted  from  Teut  derde^ 
deel,  tricns,  the  third  part.     But  as  this  term  belongs 
to  a  district  formerly  possessed  by  the  Welch,  I  sus- 
pect that  we  should  rather  trace  it  to  C.B.  dryll,  a 
piece,  a  fragment,  a  part ;  Richards,  Owen. 
DERRIN,  8,    A  broad  thick  cake  or  loaf  of  oat 
or  barley  meal,  or  of  the  flour  of  pease  and  bar- 
ley mixed,  baked  in  the  oven,  or  on  the  hearth 
covered  with  hot  ashes,  Roxb. ;  synon.  Fadffe* 
This  term  seems  very  ancient,  and  is  most  proba- 
bly formed  in  allusion  to  the  mode  of  preparation ; 
Tcut.  darken,  darr-en,  derr-en,  dorr-en,  to  dry,  to 
parch,  arefieri,  arefacere;  whence  darine,  a  term  used 
in  Flanders,  Zeland,  and  Holland  for  a  bituminous 
turf  used  for  kindling  up  the  fire.    Isl.  thom^a,  are- 
acere ;  Dan  iorr-er,  id. 

To  DESCRIVE,  Descryve,  v.  a.  To  describe.] 
Add; 

Pleas'd,  they  recount  wi'  meikle  joy. 
How  aft  they've  been  at  sic  a  ploy ; 
Descrive  past  scenes,  re-act  the  boy. 
And  a'  bis  wheems. 

Mayn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  39- 

O.E.  id.  "  I  descryue,  I  sette  forthe  the  facyons  or 
maners  of  a  thyng."  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  S09>  a.  V.  also 
Nare^  Gloss. 
To  DESERT  the  Diet^  to  relinquish  the  suit  or 

prosecution  for  a  time ;  a  forensic  phrase,  S. 

**  If  the  prosecutor  shall  either  not  appear  on  that 
day,  or  not  insist,  or  if  any  of  the  executions  appear 
informal,  the  court  deserts  the  diet,  by  which  tne  in- 
stance also  perishes."  Ersk.  Inst.  B.  iv.  T.  4,  §  90. 
Desert,  part.  pa.    Prorogued,  adjourned ;  used 

instead  of  desertit. 

**  That  this  present  parliament  proceide  &  stande 
our  without  ony  contiuuacioun, — ay  &  quhill  it  pleiss 
the  kingis  gr^ce  that  the  samin  be  desert,  &  his  spe- 
ciale  commande  gevin  thareto."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1539, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  353. 

This  seems  borrowed  from  Fr.  desert,  used  for  de» 
sert^,  as  in  the  phrase  Appel  desert,  an  appeal  that  is 
not  followed. 

DESTRUCTIONFU\a(^\  Destructive,  waste- 
ful, q.  full  of  destruction,  Roxb. 
DETERIORAT,  part.  pa.    Injured,  rendered 

worse ;  L.B.  deteriorat-us. 

"  That  all  houses,  &c«  rewinit,  cassin  doun,  dis- 
troyit,  or  deteriorat,  within  the  fredome  &  libertie  of 
the  said  burghe — sail  be  reparit,"  tic    Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1572,  Ed.  1814,  p.  76. 
To  DETERME,  v.  a.  To  determine,  to  recede, 

— **'  All  the  personis  contenit  in  the  said  preten4it 
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decrett  wes  nocht  lymroitt  &  ordinit  be  the  thre  es- 
tatis  in  parliament  to  determe  all  causis  in  the  said 
parlyament."     Act.  Audit  A.  1489,  p>  145. 

"  We  now  being  all  of  one  minde,  are  aggreit  and 
determit,  in  all  behalves,  to  put  in  ezecutioun  sic 
thingis  as  appertenis  trew  and  faithful  subjects  of 
this  reahne."  Lett  Earl  of  Arran  to  Hen.  VIII. 
Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  12. 
Detfully,  adv.     Dutifully,  as  bound  in  duty. 

"  That  oure  souuerain  lord  &  his  successouris,  &c, 
sal^-execut  delfuUy  the  panys  of  proscripcioun  &  tre- 
soun  aganis  the  saidis  personis  attemptand  in  the 
contrare  of  the  said  Indult"  Acts  Ja.  III.  1478,  Ed. 
1814,  p..  125. 
DETRUSARE,  s. 

With  help  of  Christ  thou  sail,  or  Peace, 

Thy  kyndlie  prince  possess  : 
Detrusaris,  refusaris 
Of  hir  authoritie. 

R.  Bannatyne's  Transact,  p.  96- 
Perhaps  from  Lat  detrud-o,  detrusi,to  thrust  down, 
as  denoting  a  violent  opposer.    It  may,  however,  be 
traced  to  Fr.  detrousseur,  a  robber. 
To  DETURNE,  v.  a.    To  turn  aside. 

— '^  Considering  the  great  skaith  that  James  Dur- 
hame  of  Pittarro — sustenit  in  the  distroying  of  his 
policie  and  parkis-— by  the  neimes  and  vicinitie  of 
the  kingis  [way^  pasting  throw  the  samin,  ffor  re- 
mede  quhairof  his  majestie  grantit  his  express  li- 
cence to  the  said  James  to  alter  and  detume  a  litill 
the  said  way,  to  the  mair  commodious  &  better  tra« 
veiling  for  the  lieges,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  J  607,  Ed. 
1816,  p.  388. 

Fr.  destoum^er,  detoum'Cr,  to  turn  aside,  to  divert. 
Sec. 

DEVAILL,  s.  An  inclined  plain  for  a  waterfall, 
Lanarks. 

O.F'r.  devalee,  devaUee,  a  descent;  a  fall  in  ground. 
Armor,  devat,  id. 

DEUCHANDORACH,  Deuchandoris,  s.    1. 
A  drink  taken  at  the  door  of  a  house,  S.]  De- 
lete what  follows  in  definition ;  and  Add ; 
Franck,  in  the  long  account  which  he  gives  of  the 
prosecution  about  the  well,  known  story  of  the  For- 
far cow,  which  drunk  up  a  tub-fuU  of  wort  at  a  door, 
introduces  this  term  in  its  proper  sense.    He  makes 
the  advocate  for  the  defender  reason  in  this  manner; 
"  My  Lord,  quo'  he,  they  produce  no  precedent ; 
nor  was  it  ever  known  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
that  a  cow  paid  a  plack  for  a  standing-drink  :  nay, 
more  than  that,  she  never  call'd  for't,  and  Doh  and 
Doris  is  the  custom  of  our  country ;  where  note,  a 
standing-drink  was  never  yet  paid  for."     Northern 
Memoirs,  p.  l6l. 

This  rule  is  still  invariably  observed  in  the  town 
of  Forfar ;  as  the  story  seems  indeed  to  be  credited. 
2.  Hence  it  has  been  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
phrase  "  stark  love  and  kindness \^  tlie  custom 
having  been  introduced  as  an  expression  of  re- 
gard to  a  friend  at  parting,  nothing  being  char- 
ged  for  the  drink,  and  ^s  denoting  a  sincere 
wish  for  a  prosperous  journey  to  him,  S. 
This  transition  may  b^  remarked  in  the  progress 
of  Franck's  narrative* 
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He  introduces  the  Provost  of  the  borough  acting 
as  Judge,  and  interrogating  the  woman  who  prose- 
cuted the  owner  of  the  cow. 

"  He  demands  to  know  of  her  how  the  cow  took 
the  liquor,  whether  she  took  it  sitting,  or  if  she  took 
it  standing  ?  To  which  the  brewster  wife  answer- 
ed,— The  cow  took  it  standing.  Then,  quo'  the  Pro- 
vost, your  e'en  fain]  words  condemn  ye ;  to  seek  sa- 
tisfaction for  a  standing  drink !  This  annihilates  the 
custom  of  Doh  and  Doris,  For  truly  sike  another  ill 
precedent  as  this  were  enough  to  obliterate  so  fa- 
mous a  custom  as  stark  love  and  kindness  for  ever- 
mare."     Ut  sup.  p.  l63. 

By  mistake  Franck  views  the  term  as  consisting 
of  two  words  united  by  the  copulative,  and  appa- 
rently, as  literally  signifying,  stark  love  and  kindness. 
The  term  is  evidently  Gael.  &c. 
To  DEVE,  Deave,  v.a.    To  supify,&c.l  Add; 

Deeffe,  O.E.  "  Thou  deejest  me  with  thy  kryeng 
so  loude;  Tu  me  assourdys,"  &c.  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F. 
W6,  a. 

To  DE  VEL,  V,  a.  To  give  a  stunning  blow,  Roxb. 
Devel,  s.     a  severe  blow,  ibid. 

— '^  Tak  the  pick  till't,  and  pit  mair  strength  man, 
— ae  gude  downright  devel  will  split  it,  I'se  warrant 
ye."     Antiquary,  ii.  258. 

Develler,  s,  1.  One  celebrated  as  a  boxer,  ibid. 
2.  A  dextrous  young  fellow ;  being  transferred 

from  eminence  in  pugilism,  which  appears  an 

illustrious  accomplishment  to  many  younff  peo- 
ple, ibid. 
DEVILRY,  Deevilby,  s.    1.  Communication 

with  the  devil. 

"  I  always  thought  there  was  devilry  among  you, 
but  I  never  thought  he  did  visibly  appear  among  you, 
till  now  I  have  seen  it"    Walker's  Peden,  p.  65, 

"  We  think  there  was  both  devilry  and  villany  in 
the  affair  of  those  oracles,  though  perhaps  most  of 
the  latter."     Brown's  Diet.  Bible,  vo.  Oracle, 

'^  I  hae  heard  a  sough— ^as  if  Lady  Ashton  was  nae 
canny  body.' — '  There's  mair  o'  utter  deevilry  in  that 
woman, — than  in  a'  the  Scotch  witches  that  ever  flew 
by  moonlight  ower  North  Berwick  Law."  Bride  of 
Lammerm:)or,  iii.  97' 

2.  Used  to  denote  mischief,  but  rather  of  a  spor- 
tive kind,  or  a  disposition  to  this,  S. 
Devilock,  s.      A  little  devil,  an  imp,  Aberd. 

DeiJie  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  S.O. 
To  DEVER,  V,  n.     To  be  stupid,   Roxb.     V. 

Dauer,  Daivee. 
DE  VINT,  ^ar^  adj.    Bound,  under  obligation; 

I^at.  devinct-us, 

-^"  The  said  lady  [[the  countesse  of  Mar]  being 
alsua  of  his  maiesteis  blude,  and  swa  be  nature  and 
dewitie  the  mair  obleist  and  devint  to  be  cairfuU  of 
his  hienes  preseruatioun,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1573, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  81. 
DEUKE,\y.     A  duck,  S. 

"  Many  a  time  he  wad  slip  in  to  see  me  wi'  a  brace 
o'  wild  deukes  in  his  pouch,  when  my  first  gudeman 
was  awa'  at  the  Falkirk  tryst."     Antiquary,  i.  320. 

V.  DlJKE-DUB. 

'f  It  wad  drive  ane  daft  to  be  confeised  wi'  deukes 
and  drakes,"  &c.     Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  302. 
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The  pronuncintionof  the  word  is  likeE.  dyke.  Loth, 
and  S.B. ;  dyuck,  Perths  ;  and  S.O.  duk  {u  purum) 
Roxb. 
DEULE.     Weeds,  mourning  weeds.]     Add; 

To  fvear  the  deule  is  also  an  O.E.  phrase.  Hence 
Randolph,  writing  to  Cecil  concerning  our  Q.  Mary, 
says; 

''  She  observed  the  old  manner  in  all  her  doings ; 
she  could  not  perswade,  nor  get  one  Lord  of  her  own 
to  wear  the  deule  for  that  day  [s,  Popish  festival],  nor 
so  much  as  the  Enrl  Bothwell."  Keith's  Hist.  p.  207. 

Fr.  il  parte  le  deuil,  he  wears  mourning  weeds. 

To  DEUOID,  Dewoid,  Dewid,  v.  a.     L  To 

clear,  to  evacuate* 

*'  That  lettres  be  written  the  balye  of  Lawdirdale, 
chargeing  him  to  devoid  &  red  the  saide  landis  of  th« 
saide  Patric."     Act.  Audit  A.  1466/ p.  5. 

''  Ordanis  our  soverain  lordis  lettres  to  be  direckit 
to  devoid  &  red  the  saide  landis.'*.    Ibid.  p.  7* 

"  To  caus  hir  deuoid  &  red  the  ground."  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  l6. 

*'  To  dewoid  the  toune,"  to  quit  the  town.  Fbidl 

Fr.  vuid-er,  id. 
2.  To  leave,  to  go  out  from. 

^*  He  is  ordanit  to  dewid  the  tovnn  within  xxiiij 
houris,  vnder  the  pane  of  biming  of  his  cheik  with 
ane  hett  irrie."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545,  V.  Ip. 

DEVORE,  DEUORE,  s,]    Insert^  as  sense 

1.  Duty,  service.     Add; 

Speik  as  ye  pleis,  it  wes  ane  vaily^ant  ak  (act). 
And  Drurie  deuly  did  his  full  deuoir, 

Sege  Edin,  Castel,  Poems  l6th  Cent,  p.  295. 

2.  Good  offices,  exertions. 

It  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  an  Act  Ja.  VI.  1 584. 
— ^*  It  being  permittit  and  licentiat  to  assist  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  estatis  of  the  saidis  Nether- 
landis  in  thair  weris,  the  said  Colonell,  &c.,  for  the 
maist  part  hauing  seruit  for  the  space  of  ten  or  twelff 
yeiris,  hes  induring  the  said  space  omittit  na  devoris 
to  the  advancement  of  the  said  caus,"  &c.  Edit  1814, 
p.  825. 

Deuobie,  s.  A  duty  payable  from  land,  or  be- 
longing to  one  from  omce. 
— -''  And  ten  pundis  of  annuell  rent  yeirlie  to  be 
takin  of  the  landis  of  Lochende,  with  all  and  sindrye 
landis,  commoditeis,  priuilegeis,  fies  anddeuories  per- 
tening  to  the  keping  of  the  said  castell,"  &c.  Acts 
Mary  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  550. 

O.Fr.  debvoir,  devoir,  denotes  both  the  homage  or 
act  of  submission  done  to  a  landlord  or  superior,  and 
a  fee  or  toll  due. 

DEW-CUP,  s.   The  herb  called  Ladies  Mantle, 
Alchemilla  vulgaris,  Linn.,  Selkirks. 
"  They  [the  fairies]  *11  hae  to — gang  away  an* 
sleep  in  their  dew-cups — till  the  gloaming  come  on 
again."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  1 83. 

"  Mr.  James  Hogg — mentions  the  uniformly  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  sheep  affected  with  this  disorder 
(^Trembling  ill] — ^by  giving  them  a  decoction  of  the 
Dewcup  and  Healing  leaf  boiled  in  buttermilk."  Es- 
says Highl.  Soc.  iii.  SS9> 
To  DEWID,  V,  a,    V.  Deuoid. 

To  DEWITT,  V  o.    To  murder,  to  assassinate. 
"  They  say  the  pursuers  were  4  brethren  of  the 
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name  of  Sinclar^  who  coming  to  the  Neip  where  the 
Parson  had  his  ordinary  residence^  they  apprehended 
and  demtted  him,  one  of  the  brethren  taking  a  sop  of 
his  heart-blood."  Brand's  Orkn.  and  Zetl.p.  1 1 6, 1 17* 

The  formation  of  this  term  affords  a  proof  of  the 
general  detestation  which  the  fate  of  the  celebrated 
John  and  Cornelius  De  Witt,  in  Holland^  excited  in 
our  cotmtry. 

DIACLE,  9,     The  compass  used  in  a  fishing- 
boat,  Shetl. 

"  Diaclea  of  wood,  the  dozen— --xl  s.,  of  bone,  the 
dozen — viii  1."     Rates  A.  l6ll. 

In  Rates  A.  l670,  this  is  diaUs,  but  obviously  by 
mistake  of  the  printer. 

'^  Every  boat  carries  one  compass  at  least,  provin- 
dally  a  cUacle."    Agr.  Surv.  Shetl.  p.  87' 

L.B.  diecid-um  occurs  in  the  sense  of  dies,  a  day. 
But  I  i3ee  no  other  term  that  has  any  resemblande. 
DIB,  s.  A  small  pool  of  rain-water,  Ayrs.,  Loth.; 

the  same  with  Dttb^  q.  v. 

^'  He  kens  the  loan  from  the  crown  of  the  cause- 
way, as  well  as  the  duck  does  the  midden  from  the 
adle  dib"    Ayrshire  Legatees,  p.  100. 

''  The  dihs  were  full,  the  roads  foul,"  &c.  Annals 
oftheParish,  p.  312. 

To  DIBBLE,  V.  a.   To  plant  by  means  of  the  in- 
strument in  S.  and  £.  called  a  dibble. 
An'  he's  brought  fouth  of  foreign  leeks. 
An'  dibblet  them  in  his  yardie. 

Remains  NitJudale  Song,  p.  144. 

Although  the  s,  occurs  in  £.,  I  have  not  observed 
that  the  v.  is  used,  in  this  sense  at  least. 
DIBBLE-DABBLE,  a.     Uproar,  accompanied 

with  violence,  Fife. 
The  signal  made,  thQ  culprit  met  his  fate. 
When  To  !  there  rose  a  mighty  dibbk-dabble. 

MS.  Poem. 

Perhaps  of  Fr.  origin,  as  intimating  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  term  diable,  an  expletive  of  very  va- 
rious use. 
To  DICE,  V.  a.]     Give^  as  sense 

1.  Properly,  to  sew  a  kind  of  waved  pattern  near 
the  cx>raer  of  a  garment,  S.B. 

2.  To  weave  in  figures  resembling  dice,  Loth. 
"Dttj'ii,  weav'd  infigures  likedice;"  Gl.  Herd's  Coll. 

This  is  perhaps  the  sense  of  the  following  pas- 
sage  in  the  Gentle  Shepherd. 

He  kames  his  hair,  indeed,  and  gaes  right  snug. 
With  ribbon-knots  at  his  blue  bonnet  lug ; 
Whilk  pensylie  he  wears,  a  thought  a-jee. 
And  spreads  his  garters  dic'd  beneath  his  knee. 

Rafnsa^'s  Poems,  ii.  76\ 
It  seems  probable,  that  the  term  here  does  not  re^ 
spect  the  form  in  which  the  garters  were  tied,  as  if 
making  a  square  figure,  but  Uiat  in  which  they  were 
woven,  q.  "  dic'd  garters." 

In  reference  to  this  passage  from  Ramsay,  a  lite- 
rary friend  remarks,  that  this  seems  to  signify,  to 
display,  to  shew  off. 

3.  Used  figuratively,  as  signifying  to  do  any  thing 
quickly  and  neatly,  S.B.,  Roxb. 

Here  insert  the  quotation  from  Ross. 
O.Fr.dis,indeed,  might  seem  more  analogous  to  this 
•ignification  of  the  term ;  Diseours,— vers,  poesie ; 
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Roquefort ;  whence  Diseur,  '*  a  speaker,  a  prater," 
Cotgr.;  and  0.£.(fyf(mr#,  story-tellers,  Weber's  Metr. 
Romanc. ;  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Gower,  Lib.  vii. 
Butthere  is  no  evidence  that  this  word  was  known  in  S . 

DICHEL,  (gutt.)  s.     A  bad  scrape,  Ettr.  For. 

This,  I  think,  must  be  allied  to  IHckals,  q.  v. 
DICHELS,  DiGHALs,  (gutt.)  s.  pi     1.  Repre- 
hension,  correction.  "  I  gat  my  dichaJs^  I  was 
severely  reproved,  Renfrews. ;  synon.  Dixie. 
2.  Used  also  to  denote  a  drubbing,  ibid.,  Dumfr.;. 
as,  "Well,  my  lad,  I  thinkye'llget  your  dichels.^ 

Tell  us  how  our  auld  frien's  the 

Stan'  'gainst  the  warl  crouse  and  stainch ; 
And  how  the  bonny  Fernig  foichals 

Gie  G n  thieves  and  slaves  their  dichals. 

Poems,  Engl,  Scotch,  and  Latin,  p.  lOS. 
Perhaps  from  Gael,  diogkla,  diogkalt,  revenge,  dio^ 
ghaUam,  to  revenge. 

But  it  seems  more  immediately  akin  to  C.B.  dl- 
giarvl,  tending  to  anger,  dikUhoned  displeasure ;  from 
dig-iaw  to  offend,  to  be  offended,  to  be  angry.  This 
word  may  be  viewed  as  a  relique  of  the  Cumbrian 
kingdom  of  Stratclyde. 

DICHENS,  (gutt.)  s.  pi.   A  beating,  Galloway ; 

synon.  licks. 
2.  Severe  retribution  in  whatever  way,  Selkirks. 

"  My  master  an'  she  hae  this  wark  to  answer  for 
yet;  they'll  get  their  dickens  for't  some  day. — They'll 
squeel  for  this — ^let  them  tak  it"  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck,  ii.  127. 

This  seems  to  be  only  a  local  variety  of  JDtcAa/*,  q.  v. 

To  piCHT,  Dycht,  v.  a.   5.  To  make  clean,  to 

wipe,  &c.]     Add; 

In  this  sense  it  is  very  often  used  to  denote  tlie 
wiping  away  of  tears,  S. 

But  they  canna  dight  their  tears  now,  sae  fast  do  they  fa'. 
Our  ladle  dow  do  nought  now  but  wipe  aye  her  een. 
Lament  L.  Maxwell,  Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  35. 

It  is  singular  that  this  v.,  in  Cheshire,  has  a  sense 
directly  inverted.    "  To  dight;  to  foul  or  dirty  one:" 
Ray's  Collect  p.  21. 
7.  To  sift,  S.]     Jdd ; 

"  To  dight  corn,  to  cleanse  it  from  the  chaff  by 
winnowing;  Cumb."     Grose. 
Dightkb,  s.     One  who  is  employed  in  winnow- 
ing grain,  S. 

'Twas  in  a  barn,  where  dighting  bear, 

A  cloud  of  dust  did  hover ; 
The  floating  atoms  did  appear. 
To  dab  the  dight ers  over. 

Dighting  of  the  Barle\f,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  Qg. 
DICKIE,  s.     Filth,  ordure,  Aberd. 

Isl.  diki  denotes  a  marsh;  palus.    Or  shall  we  view 
this  as  having  any  connexion  with  the  delicate  mode 
of  expression  often  used  in  the  country,  for  easing 
nature  ?    This  is  called  *'  gain  to  the  dike-side." 
DICKIES,  8.  pi.      Severe  reprehension,  Upp. 

Clydes. 

This  is  merely  a  variety  o£  Dixie.  V.  also  Dicmels, 

DiGHALS. 

DICTAY,  s.     Indictment.     V.  Dittay,  under 

DiTE,  Dyte,  v. 
To  DIDDLE,  i;. ».     To  shake  to,  jog.]    Add; 
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In  this  sense  it  is  probably  allied  to  Fr.  dodelin'Cr, 
to  rock,  or  jog  up  and  down. 
To  Dii^DLE,  V.  a.  To  shake,  to  jog,  Roxb.]  Add; 
In  his  profession  he  had  right  good  luck 
At  bridals  his  elbo'  to  diddle. 

A.  Scoit's  Poems,  1811,  p.  34. 
D1DDLE9  8.     A  jingle  of  music,  Ayrs. 

As  they  through  the  reel  are  tost, — 
Some  old  fam'd  musician's  ghost 

Strikes  up  thunder  to  the  dance. 
In  their  ears  it  is  a  diddle. 
Like  the  sounding  of  a  fiddle. 

Tram's  Poet,  Rev. 
DYED  I'THE  WOO\  i.  e.  wool ;  a  proverbial 

phrase  signifying,  naturally  clever,  Kinross. 
DIET,  Dyett,  s.  1.  An  excursion,  a  journey. 
''  Sum  of  the  conspiratouris,  who  hard  tell  of  the 
kingis  df^ett,  followed  fast  to  Leith  eftir  him,  and 
thought  to  have  gottin  him,  bott  they  missed  him." 
Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  212.    Diet,  Ed.  1728. 

— "  The  king — prayeth  him  to  waken  up  all  men 
to  attend  his  coming : — for  his  diet  would  be  sooner 
perhaps  than  was  looked  for,"  &c.  Calderwood,  p. 
248.     V.  CuN  Thanks. 

52.  Used  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  to  denote  the 
discbarge  of  some  part  of  ministerial  duty  at  a 
fixed  time ;  as  a  diet  ofexaminatwHf  a  diet  of  vi- 
sitation^ on  such  a  day,  or  at  such  an  hour,  S. 

3.  Used  also  in  relation  to  the  order  in  whicli  mi- 
nisters officiate  in  succession ;  as,  A.  has  thejirsi 
diet  x)f  preaching,  B,  the  second^  S. 

These  may  be  viewed  as  oblique  senses  of  the  E. 
word,  which  is  confined  to  **  an  assembly  of  princes 
or  estates."  But  it  seems  rather  transmitted  from 
the  sense  in  which  L.B.  diela  has  been  used  in  times 
of  Popery.  Cursus  ecclesiae  ordinarius,  seu  offi- 
cium  quod  quolidie  celebrari  solet  in  matutinis  horis. 
Thus  twelve  Psalms,  which  were  sung,  were  called 
a  diet.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Dieta.  For  etymon,  V.  Diet- 
BooKE. 

4.  The  fixed  day  for  holding;  a  market. 

"  At-t-the  Gatehouse  of  Fleet,  there  is  a  market 
for  good  fat  kine  kept  on  the  Friday,  &c.  this  mar- 
ket being  ruled  by  the  di/ets  of  the  nolt-raarket  of 
Wigton."     Symson's  Descr.  Galloway,  p.  26. 
To  DiFFEE,  V.  a.     To  cause  difference  between, 

to  divide,  S. 

''  For  as  gude  and  as  bonny  as  she  is,  if  Maister 
Angis  and  her  mak  it  up,  I'se  ne'er  be  the  man  to 
differ  them."     Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  79- 
To  DIFFERR,  v.  a.     To  delay  ;  E.  defer. 

"  Nether  do  I  in  ony  point  differr  the  cans,  nor 
will  nocht"  Willock,  Lett,  to  Crosraguell,  Keith's 
Hist.  App.  p.  198. 

Fr.  diffisr^er,  hat.  differ r^e,  id. 
DiFrERHENCK,  s.     Delay,  procrastination. 

— "  Utherwyse  the  hail  warld  may  se  that  it  is  bot 
dijferrence  that  ye  desyre,  and  not  to  haif  the  mater 
at  ane  perfyte  tryall." — Crosraguell,  ut  sup. 
DtFFERBEK,  *.  Delayer,  the  person  who  delays. 
"  I  saye,  quhilk  of  bodi  is  the  differreroiihe  caus?" 
Willock,  ut  sup. 
To  DIFFER,  V.  a.    To  yield  to,  to  submit.    V. 

D£F£Ji. 
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DiFFKRiT,  pr^^     Submitted. 

— "  Decretis — ^that  Johne  Stewart — sail — pay  to 
Archibald  Forester  of  Corstorfin  xx  £  yerly  of  viii 
yeris  bigain — becauss  the  said  Archibald  differit  to  his 
aitli,  and  he  refusit  to  suere  in  presens  of  the  lordis." 
Act.  Audit  A.  1479*  ?•  90.  V.  Defer. 
DIFFICIL,  adj.  1.  Difficult.]  Add; 
S.  Backward,  reluctant. 

**  Quhair  many  persones  wexdifficill  and  scroupulous 
to— len  money  es, — these — have  given  thair  awin  par- 
ticular bandis."     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  479. 

The  Fr.  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense.     I  find 
indeed  that  it  occurs  in  both  senses  in  0.£. 
To  DIFFICULT,  v.  a.    To  perplex,  to  render 

difficult  to,  S.     Fr.  d^ffictdt-er^xd. 

"  What  most  diffieuUed  the  judges  was,  that  the  ar- 
rester could  not  confirm  a  disposition  to  which  he  had 
no  right."  Karnes,  SuppL  Dec.  p.  155.  V.  Todd, 
vo.  Diffictdiate. 

To  DIFFIDE,  Dkfide,  v.  n.   To  distrust,  with 

the  prep,  o/' added. 

**  Albeit  James  Douglas  was  destitute  of  his  bro- 
ther, kindred  and  friends ; — yet,  not  the  less  never 
diffiding  of  good  fortune,  he  passed  to  Donald  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  and  Earl  of  Ross,  being  in  Dunstafihage 
for  the  time."  Pilscottie,  p.  55,  Ed.  1728.  "  Evir 
defidifig  vpoun,"  £d.  1814.  This  is  an  error  intro- 
duced by  some  ignorant  copyist. 

Lat.  diffid^ere,  id. 
DIGESTLIE,  adv.     Deliberately. 

''And  for  sindrie  vtheris  sene  and  proflitable  caoasis 
(ftge^&considerit, — have thairfoir ratefeit,"  &c  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1606,  Ed.  1814,  p:  312. 

Fr.  diger-^r,  mediter ;  Roquef.  Gl.  Rom. 
DIGGOT,  8.   A  conten^ptuous  designation  given 

to  a  child,  implying  the  notion  of  dishonourable 

conduct ;  as,  **  Ye  dirty  digjffot  ;^  frequently 

used  among  schoolboys ;  Roxb. 

C.B.  dwgan  denotes  a  trull,  a  drab ;  in  pi.  dugod. 
To  DYIT,  V.  a.    To  endite,  the  same  with  DiU^ 

q.  V. 

**  Alsua  we  forbid  to  all  our  subjectis  quhatsum- 
ever  estait  thai  be,  to  present  requeistis,  mak  ony 
supplicatioun,  defend,  supple,  dt^it  or  writ,  counsal, 
help,  procure,  or  mak  advocatioun, — or  assist  ony- 
wayis  to  na  heretikis  futigivis  therefor,  or  other  con- 
dempnit  personis,"  &c.  Act  14  March  1540-1, 
Keith's  Hist.  p.  1 5. 
To  DIGNOSCE,  v.  a.     To  distinguish ;   Lat. 

dignosc  ere. 

"  Who  sail  haue  power  to  dignosce  and  tak  cogni« 
tioune  whidder  the  same  fallis  within'  the  said  act  of 
pacificatioune,"  he.    Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  542. 
DIKE,  Dyke,  *.     L  A  wall.]     Add; 
Dry  stan£  dyke,  a  wall  builtwithout  mortar,  S. 
Fail-dykk,  8.     A  wall  of  turf,  S. 
8.  A  ditch,  S.]     Add; 

"  Rather  ere  thou  be  idle  in  this  lyfe,  put  to  thy 
hand  to  a  spade,  or  shouell,  and  dig  dykes."  RoU 
lock  on  1  Thes.  p.  I90. 

"  Goc  keepe  sheepe  or  nolt  or  dif^ge  dykes  (if  it 
please  God  thou  haue  no  other  trade)  and  be  ay  doing 
something."     Ibid.  p.  201. 
Dykie,  8.     A  low  or  little  wall ;  or,  perhaps  ra- 
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ther  a  small  ditch,  Aberd.    Hence  the  meCaph. 

but  unfeeling  phrase. 
To  Loop  the  Dyiie,  to  die,  ibid. 
To  Dyk,  v.  a.  1.  To  inclose  with  ramparts.]  Add; 
2.  To  surround  with  a  stone  wall,  S. 

"  He  may  cause  twa  or  thrc  of  his  nichtbouris— 
cum  and  jastlie  teind  the  samin^  and  thairefter  leid 
and  stak  the  teindis  upon  the  ground  of  the  landia 
quhair  they  grew^  and  dike  and  park  the  samin  sure* 
lie  and  keip  thame  sikkerlicj  ouhill  the  first  day  of 
November^  callit  AUhallonmass.  A.  1 555,  Balfour's 
Pract.  p.  145. 
Dyke-lou?in\  s,   1.  Primarily  applied  to  catttle, 

that  cannot  be  kept  within  waits  or  fences,  S. 
ft.  Transferred  to  loose  or  immoral  conduct,  Roxb. 

I  am  informed^  that  the  old  Session  records  of  the 
parish  of  Hobkirk  take  notice  of  a  female  who  was 
commonly  known  by  the  wuhriquet  of  Bessy  Loup-tke' 
Dykes;  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  brought  before 
the  Session  for  having  been  guilty  of  dyke^bmpin'. 
Dyke-lou^per,  s.    1.  A  beast  that  transgresses 

all  fences,  S. 
S.  A  person  given  to  immoral  conduct,  Roxb. 
DiKER,  s.     One  who  builds,  fee]     Jdd; 

*'  Commission  for  judgeing  Elizabeth  Crafford — 
Katharine  Coupland  spous  to  Thomas  Johnstoun 
((yJt^,— dilate  guilty  of  the  abhominable  cryme  of 
witchcraft."    Acts  Cha.  II.  Ed.  1814,  VII.  235. 

To  DIKE,  V.  n.  To  dig,  to  pick;  applied  to 
that  kind  of  digging  in  which  it  is  required  to 
make  only  a  small  hole;  as,  ^'  to  dike  a  bumbee- 
byke;^  also,  to  dike  ouiy  as,  **  to  dike  out  the 
een,^  to  pick  tlie  eyes  out;  Roxb. 

But  the  Herpne  scho  flappy  t^  and  the  Herone  scho  flew. 

And  scho  dabbit  the  fayir  mayde  blak  and  blewe; 

And  schopykkittheflecbefrehirre  bonny  breist-bene; 

And  scho  difkkU  ouU  hirre  cleir  blewe  ene. 

WinL  Ev.  Tales,  u.  71- 
Teut,  dyck-en,  fodere. 

ToDILATEjW.flr,  Legally  to  accuse.  V.Delate. 

DiLATOE,  s.    An  informer ;  the  same  with  Delc^ 

tor^  q.  V. 

— .''  The  ane  halff  to  our  souerane  lordis  vse,  and 
the  vther  halflT  to  the  apprehendar  and  dHaiar"  &c 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1587,  Ed.  1814,  p.  427, 
DILATOURE,  Dylatour,  atff.     Having  the 

power  to  cause  delay. 

"  And  rychtswa  to  haue  powar  to  call  the  said  spul« 
year  befoir  the  schiref,  and  thst  thair  sail  be  na  ex- 
ceptioun  dUatoure  admitttt  agane  that  summoundis, 
it  beand  lauchfullie  indorsat"  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1503,  Ed . 
1566,  c.  99.  In  pi.  dylalauris,  Ed.  1814,  p.  242. 
DILDERMOT,  s.     An  obstacle,  a  great  diflS- 

culty,  Ayrs. 

Perhaps  of  Gael,  origin,  as  d(Jidh  and  dolleir  sig- 
nify difficult,  and  dolUdh  damage.  But  the  last  syl* 
lable  seems  to  claim  a  Goth,  affinity ;  mot  conven- 
tus,  Isl.  duldur,  occultatus,  q.  a  secret  meeting ;  or 
from  dvel-ia,  pret.  doalde,  cunctari,  q.  "  a  meeting 
which  caused  delay  ?" 
DILIP,  *.     A  legacy,  Perths.     This  is  merely 

Gael,  diciab^  id. 
To  DILL,  V.  a.    To  still,  to  calm,  to  mitigate.] 
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Add  to  etymon; 

From  the  latter  we  may  perhaps  deduce  "  diltingf 
a  darling,  or  best  beloved  diild,"  mentioned  by  Ray 
among  South  and  East  Country  words,  p.  95* 

As  to  the  V.  Dili,  it  may  be  observed,  that  its  sense, 
as  above  expl.,  is  retained  in  provincial  language. 
A.Bor.  ^'  to  dill,  to  soothe,  blunt,  or  silence  pain  or 
sound;"  Grose. 
DILLAGATE,  Dblagat,  s.     The  provincial 

corruption  of  £.  delicate^  as  signifying  a  datnfy, 

Fife.         The  greatest  dillagate  ava' 

Was  sandells  fried  wi'  bacon,  &c» 

M,S.  Poem, 
To  DILLY-DALLY,  v.  n.    To  trifle,  to  spend 

time  idly,  Fife. 

Teut  diU^en  fabulari,  garrire  instar  mulierum;  Ki« 
lian.  G^rm.  daUen  nugari;  ineptire.     The  E.  v.  io 
daily  must  be  traced  to  the  same  origin. 
DILLY,  DxLLY-CASTLK,  .9.    A  name  applied  by 

boys  to  a  small  mound  of  sand  on  the  sea  shore, 

on  which  they  stand  at  the  influx  of  the  tide, 

until  they  are  dispossessed  of  it  by  the  waves 

demolishing  it,  Mearns. 

Allied  perhaps  to  A.S.  digle,  digel,  secretus.  Su.G. 
doeUja,  anciently  dylg»a,  occultare;  q.  a  hiding*place. 
DILLY-DAW,  s.     One  who  is  both  slow  and 

slovenly,  Fife. 

''  Then  turning  to  Lord  Glenlara,  he  added, '  Our 
Jean's  thlnkin'  o'  the  auld  by- word ; 

'  Ilka  day  braw 
Maks  Sabbath  a  dUly  daw," 

Saxon  and  GaeL  i.  46. 

"  I'm  no  a  man  that's  near  mysel;-— an'  Isitnoanger- 
some  to  see  her  like  a  dilly  daw,  an'  bits  o'  creatures, 
that  she  could  keep  at  her  fireside,  busket  up  like 
Flanders  babies?"     Ibid.  iii.  59, 

Dilly  is  most  probably  from  IsL  dill^  lallo,  refer- 
red to  under  vo.  Dill,  v,  2.  whence  dillildoo  amplex- 
atio,  G.  Andr.  p.  49.  It  would  seem  to  have  origi- 
nally denoted  one  who  haa  been  spoiled  by  fondling 
or  indulgence;  like  the  term  Jii/tng, mentioned  above, 
which  denotes  a  darling.  The  word,  however,  might 
admit  of  a  different  meaning.  Teut.  dille  is  given  by 
Kilian  as  synon.  with  klappeye  garrula,  lingulaca, 
mulier  dicax ;  and  dilUen  with  klapp^en,  klappey^en, 
garrire  instar  mulierum.  Thus  dtUy-daw  might  mean 
a  talkative  sloven.  But  I  prefer  the  former  etymon. 
V.  Daw,  which  itself  denotes  a  slattern. 
DILLOW,  s,     A  noisy  (juarrel;  as,  "  What  a 

great  dUlow  thai  twa  malc,^  Teviotdale. 

Isl.  deila  dissensus ;  deiUa,  Dan.  deUer  litigare,  al- 
tercari,  deilugiarn  contentiosus,  giam  signifying  ea- 
ger ;  Su.G.  dela  lis. 
DILSER,  s.     The  Rock  or  Field  lark,  Alauda 

campestris,  Linn.,  Mearns* 

It  is  supposed  to  receive  this  name  from  its  fre- 
quenting rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  and  feeding  on  the 
sea-lice  among  the  Dilse  or  Dulse. 
DIM,  s.     The  Jiead  of  the  dim,  midnight,  Shetl. 

Isl.  dimma  tenebrae,  caligo,  at  dimma  tenebrescere. 
A.S.  dim,  dym,  tenebrosus. 
To  DIM  IT,  V,  n.  *  To  pass  into,  to  terminate  ; 

Lat.  dimitt^re  to  cease ;  also,  to  let  pass. 

"  That  he  may  not  lead  the  water  of  his  own  land 
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into  the  public  river  of  Tweedy  whose  use  is  common^ 
and  which  dimiU  in  the  sea  which  is  the  latrons  and 
receptacle  of  the  universe^  is  inaudUum."  Fountainh. 
Suppl.  Dec.  p.  29^* 
D  YMMOND,  s.     A  wedder  of  the  second  year, 

Roxb.;  viewed  as  of  the  third  year,  Dumfr. 

"  That  Schir  Robert  Crechtoune — sail  restore — 
xiiij"  of  yowis  &  wedderis,  &  vij**  of  gynimeris  & 
dpnmondis, — And  ordinis — to  distrenyethe  said  schi- 
ref  for  the  said  schepe^  or  the  avale  of  thaim, — for 
ilke  wedder  &  yow  owrhed  v  s.  vj  d,  &  for  iike  gym- 
mer  &  d^fmmond  iiij  s.  vjd."  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1494^ 

p.  358.      V.  DlNMONT. 

DIN,  adv.     Dun,  of  a  tawny  colour,  S. 

"  If  it  be  snails  and  puddocks  they  eat,  I  canna  but 
say  he  is  like  his  meat;  as  din  as  a  docken^  an'  as  dry 
as  a  Fintrum  speldin."  Saxon  and  Gael>  i.  107. 
C.B.  dy.  Armor,  diu.  It.  dunn,  id« 
The  Scottish  language  often  changes  u  into  t;  as 
bifl  for  bull,  pit  for  |w/ (Lat.  ponere)^  nit  for  nut,  &e. 
DINE,  s.     Dinner. 

We  twa'  hae  paidlet  i'  the  bum, 

Frae  momin  sun  till  dine: 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd 
Sin  auld  lang  syne. 

Bumx,  iv^  123. 
I  formerly  left  out  this  word,  from  the  idea  that 
it  had  been  used  by  Bums  merely  melri  causa.    But 
I  have  since  observed^  that  it  was  in  use  before  his 
time. 

The  king  but  and  his  nobles  a' 

Sat  drinking  at  the  wine ; 
He  would  ha'  nane  but  his  ae  daughter^ 
To  wait  on  them  at  dyne,     .  Brown  Robin^ 
O  by  there  came  a  harper  fine. 
That  harped  to  the  king  at  dine. 

The  Cruel  Sister. 
V.  Ritson's  Scot  Songs,  Gloss,  and  Corrections. 
This  term  is  still  used  by  old  people  in  Lanarks. 
and  Ayrs. 

p.  Fr.  dine,  repas  que  Ton  prend  a  midi ;  Roquef. 
DYNE,  s.     Used  for  deny  a  dale. 
With  that  he  ran  ouer  ane  dyne, 
Endlongis  ane  lytill  bume. 
Battell  of  Balrinnes,  Poems  l6ih  Cent.  p.  355, 
To  DING,  V.  a.    1,  To  drive.l   Insert  as  sense 
6.  "  To  smash,  beat  to  powdfer,'^  Aberd.  Gl. 
Shirrefs. 

10.  To  Ding  o^  v,  a.   To  drive  or  knock  off,  S. 
V.  Ding  off. 

11.  To  Ding  back^  to  beat  back;  applied  to  a 
state  of  warfare. 

"  But  all  thir  arguments  misgave  this  noble  mar- 
quis ;  for  the  earls  come  in^  and  were  dung  back 
again,  and  such  as  he  trusted  in  deceived  him,  and 
fled  the  cause,  and  left  him  in  the  mire,  as  ye  shall 
hear.  Others  say  they  were  not  dung  back,  but  re- 
called."    Spalding,  ii.  16?. 

12.  To  DING  by^  v.  a.     1.)  To  thrust  aside,  to 
displace,  Aberd. 

2.)  To  set  aside,  to  discard,  to  supersede,  ibid. 

3.)  To  reduce  to  a  state  of  inability  or  disquali- 
fication ;  to  be  frustrated,  by  some  intervening  cir- 
i^umstances,  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  one's  pur- 
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pose ;  as,  "  I  meant  to  hae  gane  to  see  my  friends 
in  the  country,  but  something  cam  in  the  gait,  sae 
that  I  was  dung  by't ;"  S. 

4.)  To  bring  on  bad  health,  by  imprudent  exer- 
tion.    To  be  dung  by,  to  b^e  confined  by  some  ail- 
ment, Aberd* 
IS.  To  Ding  i»,  to  drive  in.  » 

"  The  causeway  was  railed  frae  the  Netherbow 
to  the  Stinking  Style,  with  stakes  of  timber  dung  in 
the  end,  on  both  sides,  yet  so  that  people  standing 
without  the  samen  might  see  well  enough."  Spal<^ 
ing's  Troubles,  i.  25. 

In  the  Glvss.  to  Spalding,  it  is  rendered  impro- 
perly, as  would  seem,  "  bent  in." 
19.  To  Ding  up,  to  break  up,  to  force  open. 

"  At  the  ludgings  chosen  men  were  plantit  to  ding 
up  durres,  and  bring  out  prisoneris."  Hist.  James  the 
Sext,  p.  147. 

To  Ding,  v,n.     1.  To  drive.]     Jdd  as  sense 
S.  To  Ding  on.     It  is  used  impersonally,  and 

applied  to  rain,  hail,  or  snow ;  as,  ^^  Its  dingkC 

€fn^  or  "  dingirC  on  o'  weet,*"  S. 

**  Upon  the  3a  of  October  in  the  afternoon  ihete 
fell  out  in  Murray  a  great  rain,  dinging  on  night  and 
day  without  clearing  up  while  the  ISm  of  October; 
waters  and  bums  flowed  over  bank  and  brae,  com 
mills  and  mill  houses  washen  down,  houses,  kills, 
cotts,  folds,  &C.  all  destroyed."  Spalding,  i.  59. 
To  Ding  one'*s  self  to  vex  one's  self  about  any 

thing,  South  of  S.,  Loth. 
Ding-dang,  adv.     This  is  used  difFerentl}c  from 
,   E.  ding-dong.     1.  It  denotes  rapid  succession, 

one  on  the  heels  of  another ;  as,  "  They  cam 

in  dkng  dang^  S. 

**  Ding^dang,  one  thing  coming  hastily  on  the 
back  of  another."     Gl.  Picken. 

2.  Pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  in  confusion;  as,  **They 

faucht  d&ng'danff^  S. 

DinS'dong  is  used  by  Shakespear ;  but  only  in  a 
limited  sense,  as  denoting  the  sound  made  by  the 
motion  of  a  bell.  The  term  has  a  far  more  general 
application  in  S. 

It  is  evidently  from  the  v.  to  Ding,  as  signifying 
to  strike ;  and  must  therefore  be  viewed  as  radically 
different  from  ^\x.G.dingUdangl.  V.Dinole-dangls. 

To  DINGYIE,  r.  a.     To  deign. 

— *'  The  lait  duck  of  Somerset — became  so  cald 
in  hering  Godis  word,  that  the  yeir  befoir  his  last 
appreheHsioun,  hie  wald  ga  visit  his  masonis^  and 
wald  not  dingyie  himself  to  ga  from  his  gallerie  to 
his  hall  for  hering  of  a  sermone."  Knox's  Lett,  to 
the  Faithful  in  London,  Life,  i.  396. 

To  DINGLE,  V.  n.     To  draw  together,  to  ga- 
ther, Gypsey  language,  Fife. 
It  might  seem,  however,  to  be  allied  to  Isl.  tfyt^ia 
a  heap,  or  dingl-a,  to  be  moved,  to  bein  a  pendulous 
state. 

Dingle,  s.     The  state  of  being  gathered  toge- 
ther, a  groupe,  Fife. 

The  grey  gudeman  raught  down  the  Beuk, 
The  cat  sat  crunin'  i'  the  neuk 
While  we  crap  round  in  canty  dingle, 
Toastin'  our  taes  at  bleezin  ingle.     M.S.  Poem, 
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DINGLE-DANGLE,  ad;.  Moving  Wkwards 
and  forwards.  The  word  would  seem  to  have 
formerly  borne  this  sense  in  S.,  as  it  is  used  by 
Urqubart,  who  loses  no  opportunity  of  paying 
respect  to  his  native  language. 
"  At  this  dingle-dangle  wagging  of  my  tub  what 
would  you  have  me  to  do  ?"  Rabelais^  B.  iii.  p.  1 1. 
Mr.  Todd^  I  observe,  has  embodied  this  in  uie  E. 
Dictionary  as  an  adv, 

Su.G.  dingl-dangly  id.   This  is  formed  from  dingl-a 
to  datigle.   De  rebus  pendulis  et  hue  illuc  pendenti- 
bus.     Ihrcy  vo.  Fick-^Fack. 
DiNG-ME-YAV£L,  lay  me  flat,  Aberd.  V.  Yavil. 
DINK,flM^*.     Neat,  trim,  S.]    Add; 
2.  Precise,  saucy,  Fife. 

She's  far  frae  dorty,  dull,  or  dinkj 
But  social,  kind,  an'  cheery. 

A,  Douglas's  PoenUy  p.  S4. 
To  DiKK,  27.  a.     To  deck,  to  dress  neatly,  often 
with  the  prep,  ovi  or  up  subjoined,  S. 

In  braw  leather  boots,  shinin'  blac^  as  the  slae, 
I  dink  me  to  try  the  ridin'  o't 

A.  Scoifs  Poems,  1811,  p.  182. 
''  Ye  may  stand  there,— United  out  and  dished 
forth  a  willing  mouthfou  to  some  gomeraL"  Blackw. 
Mag.  Nov.  1820,  p.  154. 

Now,  the  sail  maid,  whase  yieldin'  heart, 
O'  luve's  keen  flame  has  dreed  the  smart, 
Becksna,  I  trow,  her  want  o'  rest. 
But  dinks  her  out  in  a'  her  best. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  79* 
Now,  my  wee  book,  whate'er  betide. 
Thou  e'en  maun  face  the  warld  wide ; 
'^'Dink'd  up  in  hamely  russet  claes. 
Thou  now  must  face  thy  friends  and  faes. 

A.  ScoU's  Poems,  p.  11. 
DiNKKT,  part,  pa.     Finely  dressed,  Ang. 

To  DINLE,  Dynle,  v.n.   1.  To  tremble,  &c.] 
Add; 

"  The  proud  step  of  the  chief  piper  of  the  cklain 
Mac- Ivor  was  perambulating  the  court  before  the 
door  of  his  chieftain's  quarters,  and  as  Mrs.  Flock- 
hart,  apparently  no  friend  to  his  minstrelsy,  was 
pleased  to  observe,  '  garring  the  very  stane  and  lime 
wa's  dinnle  wi'  his  screeching."  Waverley,  ii.  SI 8. 
To  DiKLB,  Dinklr,  v.  a.  To  produce  a  tremu- 
lous motion ;  as,  ^'  Dinna  dinnle  the  table,^  S. 
DiNi.£,  s."]    Inserty  as  sense 

2.  A  slight  and  temporary  sensation  of  pain,  si- 
milar to  that  caused  by  a  stroke  on  the  elbow,  S. 

3.  A  slight  sprain,  Koxb. 

4.  Thrilling  sensation,  as  applied  to  the  mind,  S. 
'^  Ane  aye  thinks  at  the  first  dinnle  o'  the  sentence, 

they  hae  heart  aneugh  to  die  rather  than  bide  out 
the  sax  weeks,  but  they  aye  bide  the  sax  weeks  out 
for  a'  that."     Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  311. 
DINMONT,  &c.  s.     A  wedder  in  the  second 

year,  j     Add ; 

Dr.  Walker  expl.  "Dinman,  castratustrimus,  Scot" 
i.  e.  of  the  third  year.     Essays  on  Nat.  Hist.  p.  522. 

Probably  the  most  correct  orthography  is  that 
o£  dynmont,  which  occurs  in  our  parliamentary  re- 
gister. 

''  Item,  Gymmer,  Dynmotd^  or  Gaitis,  ilk  ane  to 
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xijd.'*  Acts  Ja.  I.  1424,  Ed.  1814,  p.  4.   Dunmund, 
Ed.  1 566. 

DINNA,  do  not,  S. ;  the  imperat.  conjoined  with 
the  negative  particle. 

^^  Dinna  be  cnappit  back  or  cast  down  wi'  the 
first  rough  answer."     Heart  of  M.  Loth.  iii.  278. 

LancasK.  ''  dunnaw,  do  not ;"  Tim.  Bobbins. 
DINNAGUDE,  Do-kae-gudb,  s.     A  disrepu- 
table  person,  one  of  whom  there  is  no  hope  tnat 
he  will  ever  do  good^  Roxb. 
DiKNAGOOD,  a>c^.  Worthless,  in  a  moral  sense,  ib. 
^*  Sae  ye  haena  heard  o'  his  shamefu'  connection 
wi'  the  bit  prodigal,  dinnagood  lassie,  that  was  here?" 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  l63. 
To  DINNER,  V.  n.     To  dine,  S. ;.  more  com- 
monly Denner. 

Ken  ye  wha  dinner^d  on  our  Bessy's  haggles  ? 
Four  good  lords,  and  three  bonny  ladies, 
A'  to  dinner  on  our  Bessy's  haggles. 

Jacobiie  Relies,  ii.  I90. 
DINNOUS,  adj.     Noisy,  from  E.  din. 

"  Ye're  haudin'  up  your  vile  dinnous  goravich  i' 
the  wuds  here,  it  the  vera  craws  canna  get  sleepin'," 
&c.     Saint  Patrick,  ii.  357' 
DYNNIT,  pret. 
I  drew  in  deme  to  the  dyke  to  dirken  efter  myrthis ;    * 
The  dew  donkit  the  dail,  and  dynnit  the  feulis. 

Chron.  S.  P.  I.  ^10. 
This  is  altered  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  to  dynnarit.  But 
"  the  word  in  MS.,"  he  says,*  '*  is  dynit,  I  believe,  but 
the  end  of  the  y  is  turned  up  backwards."     Maitl. 
Poems,  p.  885,  N.    This,  I  should  suppose,  merely 
marks  the  double  n.     I  would  consider  as  the  sense ; 
'*  The  fowls  made  a  noise  or  din." 
DINSOME,  adj.     The  same  with  Dinnous^  S. 
—  Block  and  studdie  ring  and  reel, 

Wi'  dinsome  clamour.     Bums,  iii.  15. 
DIPIN,  s.   1.  A  part  of  a  herring^^net,  ArgyUs. ; 
Gael,  dipinn^  a  net. 

"  Item  taken  be  the  said  M'llvorie  from  James 
Boill  ferryer  at  Caillintraive,  sex  herring  nets  with 
sex  dipins,  extending  both  to  20  lb."     Depred.  Ar- 
gyll. A.  1685. 
^.  The  bag  of  a  salmon-net.  Loth.   ' 

DIPPEN,  s.     «  The  stairs  at  a  river  side  T  Gl 
Picken,  S.O. ;  perhaps,  q.  steps  for  d^ypinff^  or 
the  place  where  women  dip  their  buckets  to 
brine  up  water. 
DIPPING,  s.    The  name  given  to  a  composition 
of  boiled  oil  and  grease,  used  by  cumers  for 
softening  leather,  and  making  it  more  fit  for  re- 
sisting dampness,  S. 
DIRA.     Given  as  not  understood  in  Gl. 
Bot  yit  the  menstrallis  and  the  bairdis, 
Thair  trowand  to  obtene  rewardis. 
About  his  ludgene  loudlie  played ; 
Bot  menstrallis,  serving  man,  and  maid. 
Gat  Mitchell  in  an  auld  pocke  nucke. 
Save  dira  adew  his  leive  he  tuick. 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6ih  Cent.  p.  329-30. 
This  is  undoubtedly  meant  as  a  sort  of  French. 
^'  Save  dira  adew,"  seems  equivalent  to  "  without 
saying  adieu ;"  as  we  now  say,  "  He  took  a  French 
leave." 
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DIRDY,«.  An  uproar;  thesamewithDirdtimyq.v. 
Rowchrumple  outran 
Weil  mo  than  I  tell  can. 
With  sick  a  din  and  a  dirdifr^ 
The  fulis  all  afferd  -wer. 

Cdkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  1 83. 
To  DIRDOOSE,  v.  a.     To  thump,  Aberd. 

A.S.  dir-ian  laedere,  **  to  hurt  or  harme,  to  annoy," 
Somner ;  and  douss,  doyce,  dusch,  a  stroke  or  blow. 
Some,  from  the  indelible  recollections  of  their  early 
days,  might  perhaps  prefer  I  si.  dmu,  podex  biclunis. 
DIRDUM,  s.     An  uproar,  S.]     Add ; 

"  There  is  such  a  dirdum  forsooth  for  the  loss  of 
your  gear  and  means  ;  the  loss  of  one  soul  is  more 
than  to  bum  up  the  fabric  of  the  whole  world."  W. 
Guthrie's  Serm.  p.  17* 

Add,  after  GL  Grose. — Dordum  is  used  in  the  same 
sense;  ^' A  loud,  confused,  riotous  noise.  North."  Ibid. 
S.  Damage,  disageceable  consequences,  &c.]  Add; 
'^  This  is  a  waur  dirdum  than  we  got  frae  Mr.  Gud- 
yill  when  ye  garr'dme  refuse  to  eat  the  plumb-par. 
ridge  on  Yule  eve,  as  if  it  were  ony  matter  to  God  or 
man  whether  a  ploughman  lad  supped  on  minced  pies 
or  sour  so  wens."  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  1 55. 
Dirdum, — an  evil  chance ;"  GL 
I'll  gie  you  dirdum;*'  a  threatening  used  to  chil- 
dren, when  they  are  doing  what  is  improper,"  Roxb. 

4.  A  great  noise,  Roxb.,  pron.  Dirdam.  ^^  Dordum^ 
a  loud,  confused,  riotous  noiae.  North.*"  Grose. 

5.  Severe  reprehension,  act  of  scolding,  S. 

"  My  word )  but  she's  no  blate  to  shew  her  nose 
here.  I  gi'ed  her  such  a  dirdum  the  last  time  I  got 
her  sitting  in  our  laundry,  as  might  hae  served  her 
for  a  twelvemonth."     Petticoat  Tales,  i.  280. 

6.  It  seems  to  signify  a  stroke  or  blow. 

*'  It  may  be  some  of  you  get  a  clash  of  the  Kirk's 
craft,  that's  a  business  I  warrand  you,  a  fair  dirdim 
of  their  synagogue.  But  I  tell  you  news.  Sirs,  the 
poor  man  lost  not  all  by  that  means,"  &c.  Mich. 
Bruce's  Soul-Confirmation,  p.  14. 

7.  It  is  used  as  if  it  had  formerly  been  a  personal 
designation,  denoting  a  female  who  had  been 
slighted  by  her  lover. 

But  to  the  bridal  I  sail  gang. 

Although  I'm  sure  I  was  nae  bidden  ; 
I  care  nae  though  they  a'  should  cry, 

Hech,  see,  sirs,  yonder  comes  the  dirdam. 

Herd's  CoU,  ii.  21 6. 
Perhaps,  q.  '*  she  who  drees  the  dirdum,  or  expe- 
riences the  damage ;  who  must  wear  the  willow."  V. 
sense  2. 

8.  In  pi.  dirdumsy  ridicule,  sneering,  scoffing; 
sometimes  disgustful  slanderings^  Ayrs. 

Add  to  etymon ; 

As  this  word,  in  sense  2.,  denotes  the  disagreeable 
consequence  of  any  action  or  event,  it  deserves  to 
be  remarked,  that  it  might  seem  allied  to  I  si.  n^ro- 
dom-r,  a  judicial  sentence,  properly  one  pronounced 
at  the  door  or  gate,  judicium  ad  fores  veterum  ;  or 
to  dyri-dom-r,  extremum  judicium ;  Haldorson. 
DlfiEMPT,par^.pa.Broken  off;  LiSt.diremoi^tis, 

— "  Bodotria  and  Glota, — sum  doe  contend, — ar 
said  to  be  clearlie  dirempt  on  from  the  other,  as  Levi- 
nius  and  Glota  ar  not."   Pitscottie's  Cron.  Intr.  xvii, 
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DIRE,  adf.    Thick-set    V.  Durk. 

To  DIRLE,  V.  n.     To  tingle,  &c.]    Add  f 
"  Twisting  a  rope  of  straw  round  his  horse's  feet, 

that  they  might  not  dirl  or  make  a  din  on  the  stones, 

he  led  it  cannily  out,  and  down  to  the  river's  brink." 

R.  Gilhaixe,  i.  IS\. 

8.  To  move  with  the  wind.  Border. 

Dirl,  s,     3.  A  tremulous  motion,  S.I     Add; 
A  dirl  on  the  water,  the  motion  caused  by  a  slight 

wind.  Border. 

4.  Applied  to  the  mind,  denoting  a  twinge  of  con- 
science, or  what  causes  a  feeling  of  remorse,  S. 
**  A'  body  has  a  conscience,  though  it  may  be  ill 

wunnin  at  it.    I  think  mine's  as  weel  out  o'  die  gate 

as  maist  folks  are ;  and  yet  its  just  like  the  noop  of 

my  elbow,  it  whiles  gets  a  bit  dirl  on  a  comer."  Heart 

of  Mid  Lothian,  i.  103. 

DiRLiNG,  ^.]     Inserij  as  sense 

1.  The  sound  caused  by  reiterated  strokes  on  the 
ground,  or  on  a  floor,  S. 

**  One  of  them  [[the  Brownies]],  in  the  olden  times, 
lived  with  Maxwell,  Laird  of  Dalswinton,  doing  ten 
men's  work,  and  keeping  the  servants  awake  at  nights 
with  the  noisy  dirling  of  its  elfin  flaiL"  Remains  of 
Nithadale  Song,  App.  p.  354. 

DIRR,  o^if*     I*  Torpid,  benuml)ed,  Loth. 

2.  Insensible,  destitute  of  feeling ;  used  in  a  mo- 
ral sense ;  Loth. 

To  DiRR,  V.  n.     My  fit  dirrs,  a  phrase  used  in 
relation  to  the  foot,  when  there  is  a  stoppage  of 
circulation. 
It  seems  originally  the  same  with  £.  dor,  to  stun> 

which  Seren.  derives  from  Su.G.  daer^a  infatuare. 

DIRRAY,  8.     Disorder. 

Than  dyn  roiss  and  dirray, 
Stok  homis  blew  stout. 
Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  208.     V.  Dkray. 
DIRT,  s.     Excrement,  S.I     Add; 

Upon  her  sydes  was  sein  tnat  those  could*  schute, 
.    The  dirt  cleaves  till  hir  tows  this  twenty  yeir. 

Kennedy,  Evergreen,  ii.  7K 
2.  A  mean  insignificant  person ;  an  expression  of 
contempt  often  used  towards  a  troublesomechUd, 
or  a  troublesome  person  of  any  kind,  Roxb. 
DiiiTiN,  adf.  1.  Filthyin  the  sense  of  the  sA  Add; 
Rotten  crok,  dirten  dok,  cry  Cok,  or  I  sail  quell 
thee.  Dunbar,  Evergreen,  \u  60. 

DiRTENLY,  adv.     In  a  dirty  way, 

Kelly  gives  this  as  a  surly  reply  to  oi|e  who  asks. 
How  do  you  do  ? — "  I  do  full  dirieniy,  I  wish  they 
had  the  skitter  that  speers."     Prov.  p,  .400. 

This  must  surely  be  viewed  as  primarily  the  reply 
of  one  who  was  labouring  under  a  severe  diarrhoea. 
DiRT.FEAR,  s.   Terror  producing  the  same  effect 
as  that  referred  to  under  the  adj. 

How  soon  the  boy,  from  heav'ns  rigging, 
Had  cast  his  eye  on  earth's  low  bigging. 
He  trembl'd^  ajid,  which  was  a  token 
Of  a  dirl-fear,  look'd  dun  as  docken. 

Meslon's  Poems,  p.  131. 
Dirt-flee,  s.    The  yellow  fly  that  haunts  dung- 
hills, S.     Musca  stercoraria. 
The  term  is  seaa^mes  proverbially  applied  to  a 
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young  woman^  who^  (tatt  ptii^  ha»  long  remained 
in  a  single  tftate,  and  afterwards  makes  a  low  mar- 
riage.    ''  Ye're  like  the  dirt-flee^  that  flees  heigh  a' 
day^  and  fa's  in  a  turd  at  even^"  S.B. 
DiET-FLEYD,  odj.     Apparently  the  same  with 

Dirt-feared. 

Obstupuit  Vitarva  diu,  dirtflaida,  &c, 

Druwunond^s  Polemomiddinia, 
DiBT-HASTx,  s,     A  coarse  and  vulgar  term,  de« 

noting  the  hurry  oocasioned  by  one^s  losing  the 

power  of  retention,  S. 

The  Selkirk  Sutors  afF  their  stools, 
lU-sitten  but  at  the  best. 

In  dirt  haste  ruse,  dang  down  their  tools, 
Declaring  for  the  test.     LinUm  Green,  p.  6,  7* 
DiRT-HOusE,  #.     Apparently  used  for  a  close- 
stool  ;  now  a  privy,  S. 

My  daddie  left  me  gear  enough,-— 
A  fishing  wand  with  hook  and  line. 
With  twa  auld  stools  and  a  dirt-hauee,  Sec. 
W.  Winkie's  Testament,  Her^s  ColLii.  143. 
DiBTRiE,  e.     A  collective  term  expressive  of  the 

greatest  contempt,  denoting  despicable  good- 
for-nothing  persons,  Ettr.  For.;  from  Dirtj  q.v. 
DIRTER  (ot  a  mill),  e.    A  vibrating  stick  that 

strikes  the  la|^  Bdter,  Aberd. 
To  DISABUSE^  v.  a.  1.  To  misuse,  to  abuse,  S. 

Disabeezey  id.,  Aberd. 
2.  The  term  is  also  used  Aberd.,  as  signifying  to 

mar,  to  spoil. 
DisABEEZE,  s.     Stir,  disturbance,  ibid. 
DISAGRIEANCE,  s.     Disagreement. 

**  They  sail  within  the  foresaid  threttie  dayis  re- 
pott  the  groundis  and  caussis  of  their  disagrieance  to 
hisMaie8tie,"&c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1597»  Ed.  1814,  p.  158. 
To  DISSASSENT,  v.  n.     To  disapprove,  to 

dissent.     DissassentUy  Aberd.  R^.  A.  1525. 
DISBUST,  s.     An  uproar,  a  broil.  Loth. 

This  word  has  undoubtedly  been  introduced  by 
the  French,  while  residing  in  the  Lothians.  Def- 
boisti,  **  imboxed,  out  of  its  right  box ;  or  as  Desba* 
eU,"  which  is  rendered,  "  unboxed,  put  out  of  joint; 
desboUtement,  the  being  out  of  joint;"  Cotgr.  Hence, 
the  term  has  been  transferred  to  society,  or  to  indi- 
viduals, when  in  a  tumultous  or  disjointed  state. 
DISCEPCIONE,  s. 

**  The  lordis — has  now  in  this  cessioune  determyt, 
decidit,  &  declarit  a  part  of  summondis  that  come  be- 
fore thame,  and  vthir  part  has  continewit  [|delayed^. 
—-And  for  the  discepcione  of  the  kingis  liegis  be  aulde 
summondis,  the  saidis  lordis  has  in  speciale  conte- 
newit  thir  summondis  &  causis,"  Bee.  Act  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1493,  p.  298- 

Though  the  phraseology  has  an  awkward  form, 
the  term  seems  to  signify  the  determination  of  causes 
referred  to  in  consequence  of  debate,  without  the 
necessity  of  renewed  citations.  Fr.  discept'er,  to  de- 
bate or  plead  a  cause ;  to  arbitrate,  or  examine  a  con- 
troversy ;  Lat  discept^are,  id. 

•  To  DISCHARGE,  v.  a.  To  prohibit,  to  for- 
bid, S. 
"  Therefore  the  General  Assembly — doth  herebjjr 

discharge  the  practice  of  all  such  innovations  in  di- 
Vol.  I.  SSI 


vine  worship  within  this  church,  and  does  require 
and  obtest  idl  ministers  of  this  church — to  represent 
to  their  people  the  evil  thereof."  Act  i^ainst  Inno- 
vations in  the  Worship  of  God,  21.  April  1707. 

**  Discharging  hereby  all  the  lieges  and  subjects, 
that  none  of  them,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
presume,  nor  take  upon  them  to  imprint,  sell,  buy," 
&c  Privilege  prefixed  to  the  Scottish  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, Edin.  1688. 

The  word  is  not  used  in  this  sense  in  E. 
To  piSCERNE,  V.  a.     To  decree ;  the  same 

with  Decerne. 

"  I  decerne  and  jugis  all  thir  gudis-— to  be  re^o- 
verit — I  consent  hereto  and  discemis  the  samin  to 
be  done."     Bellendenfs  T.  Liv.  p.  60. 

Fr.  decem^er,  id. 
To  DISCHONE,  v.  n.     To  take  breakfast. 

'*  And  at  his  returning  frome  his  Majestie  this  de- 
ponar  desyrit  maister  Alex'  to  disehone  with  him, 
be  ressoun  his  awin  culd  nocht  be  sasone  preparit" 
Acto  Ja.  VI.  1600,  Ed.  1814,  p.  207.  V.  Disjunb, 
from  which  this  is  corrupted.  <- 
DISCL AMATIOUN,  s.   The  act  of  disowning 

one  as  the  superior  of  lands ;  or  of  refusing  the 

duty  which  is  the  condition  of  tenure ;  the  same 

with  Disclaimer  in  the  law  of  England. 

— **  Off  new  gaif  and  disponit,  &c.  togidder  with 
all  rlcht — ^to  the  few  males— off  quhatsumeuir  yeris 
and  termes  bygane,  be  ressone  of  ward,nonentres,  re* 
leif,  escheit,  foirfaltour,  recognitionis,  purprusionis, ' 
disclamatiaunis,  bastardrie,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1502, 
£d.  1 8 1 4,  p.  604.  V.  Skene  de  Verb.  Sign,  in  vo. 
DISCOMFISHT,  part.  adj.  Overcome,  Dumfr. 

Fr.  descorifizj  id.,  Cotgr. 
DISCONTIGUE,  adj.     Not  contiguous. 

"  Landis  lyand  discontigue  fra  uther  landis,  and 
not  annexit  or  unite  to  the  samin,  may  not  be  callit 
pertinentis  thairof."  A.  1538,  Balfour's  Practp.  175. 

DISCONVENIENCE,*.  Inconvenience,Aberd. 
To  DiscoNVEMiENCS,  V,  G.    To  put  to  incouve- 

nience,  ibid. 
DiscoNVKNiENT,  odf.     Inconvenieut,  ibid. 

O.Fr.  desconvenue,  desconvenance,  malheur,  defaite« 
douleur,  &c.  Roquefort.  Cotgr.  renders  the  former, 
"  misfortune,  inconvenience."  Our  S.  terms  seem 
more  nearly  allied  to  these  than  to  Fr.  disconven^ir, 
L.B.  disconven-ire,  non  convenire. 

DISCOURSY,  adj.     Conversable,  Aberd. 
•  DISCREET,  adj,  1.  Civil  or  obliging.]  Add; 
St.  Not  rude,  not  doing  any  thing  inconsistent  with 
delicacy  towards  a  female,  S. 
In  this  sense,  as  would  appear,  it  is  used  by  a  poet 
of  our  own  nation. 

Dear  youth,  by  fortune  favoured,  but  by  love, 
Alas !  not  &voured  less,  be  still  as  now 
Discreet.  Thomson. 

Dr.  Johns,  renders  it  "  modest,  not  forward." 
This,  however,  does  not  fully  express  its  meaning, 
as  used  in  S. 

DiscRKTioN,  s.    1.  Propriety  of  female  conduct, 
as  opposed  to  lightness  or  coquetry,  S. 
— -^'  I  maun  say  afore  her  face  what  I  wad  say  be* 
hind  her  back,  we  hae  been  our  lane's  at  a'  hours  of 
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the  night  an'  day,  an'  I  never  saw  ony  thing  o'  her 
but  the  height  o'  discretion."  Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  96. 
S,  Kindness  shewn  to  a  stranger  in  one^s  house ; 

nearly  the  same  with  £.  Hospitality^  S. 
DISDOING,  adj.  Not  thriving,  Clydes. 
To  DYSE,  V.  a,    Dyseyou^  a  phrase  commonly 

used  in  Lanarks.  as  an  imprecation. 

Whether  this  be  used  as  a  disguise  for  the  E.  term 
generally  appropriated  for  the  same  impious  pur- 
pose, under  the  false  idea  that  a  change  of  the  word 
can  palliate  the  intention^  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  some  instances;  as 
perhaps  in  the  vulgar  S.  imprecation  Dog  on  it,  which 
has  been  viewed  as  an  inversion  of  the  Sacred  Name; 
in  Dang  it,  &c.  I  have  observed  no  similar  term, 
either  in  the  Celtic  or  Gothic  languages ;  unless  we 
should  consider  this  as  allied  to  I  si.  Dys\  the  goddess 
invoked  for  the  purposes  of  revenge  by  the  ancient 
Goths :  Dea  profana  et  noxia>  Numen  ultorum,  Opis; 
G.  Andr.  p  50.  She  has  been  viewed  as  the  same 
with  Frigga.  Hence  Verel.  expl.  Dua  blolt  as  de- 
noting the  anniversary  sacrifice  made  at  Upsal  in  ho- 
nour of  Frigga ;  Ind.  Ihre,  however,  views  this 
worship  as  given  to  all  the  goddesses. 
DISFORMED,  adj.  Deformed,  Aberd. 
DISFREINDSCHIP,tf.  Disaffection,animosity. 

'^  Gif  the  money  that  was  offerit — ^be  fals  cunye 
and  euill  stufTe — the  saidis  officiaris  sail  clip  and  brek 
the  said  fals  money^ — sua  that  it  mak  na  mar  truble 
nor  disfreindschip  amangis  the  kingis  liegis."  Acts 
Ja.  IV..  1493,  Ed.  18U,  p.  233. 

^^"  He  wes  neuir  myndit  to  put  the  kyndlie  pos- 
sessouris  thairfra,— ay  quhill  the  disfreindschip  fell 
out  be  ressone  of  the  saidis  compleueris  abyding  at 
the  defence  of  his  hienes  authoritie."  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1579>  Ed.  1814>  p.  164. 
To  DISGEST,  V.  a.     To  digest,  S. 

'^  We  s^  here^  how  easie  it  is  for  a  victorious  armie^ 
—to  tak.e  in  frontier  garrisons,  while  as  they  are  pos- 
isessed  instantly  with  a  panicke  feare^ — ^before  they 
have  time  to  disgest  their  feare."  Monro's  Exped. 
P.  ii.  p.  118.  . 

Disgest,  s.   The  digestion.  AniU  disgesty  a  bad 

digestion,  S. 
To  DISH,  V.  a.     To  push  or  strike  with  the 

horn,  Lanarks.,  Renfrews.     J  dishing  coWy  a 

cow  that  buts ;  synon.  Putj  and  Dunch. 

**  I'm  thinking  he's  no  that  weel  versed  in  the  folk 
o*  London^  mair  than  mysel ;  for  he  would  hae  gart 
me  trow^  that  they  hae  horns  on  their  head  to  dish 
the  like  o'  me^  and  hooves  to  tread  upon  us  when 
doon."     Sir  A.  Wylie,  i.  70.     V.  Dush^  v. 

If  not  originally  the  same  word,  it  seems  to  have 
a  common  source^  with  the  v.  Dusch,  to  rush^  whence 
Dusche  a  stroke.  It  especially  resembles  Teut  does* 
en  to  strike  with  force.     V.  Dusch. 

Norfolk^  **  to  doss,  to  toss  or  push  like  an  ox/' 
(Grose)^  seems  originally  the  same. 
To  DISH,  V.  a.     To  destroy,  to  render  useless; 

as,  "  I'm  completely  dished  yn*  that  journey,*'  S. 

This  term  has  great  resemblance  to  Isl.  dus-a,  cu« 
bare  anhelitus  et  fessus^  G.  Andr. 
To  DISH,  V.  a.     To  make  concave.    This  term 

is  used  by  mechanics.     The  spokes  of  a  wheel 
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are  said  to  be  dished,  when  made  to  lie  towards 

the  axis,  not  horizontally,  but  obliquely,  S. 

"  Formerly  the  wheel  was  much  dished,  from  a 
mistaken  principle/'  &C4   Agr.  Surv.  £.  Loth.  p«^74» 

Dishing  is  used  as  a  ^.  in  the  same  sense^  £• 
To  DISHABILITATE,  v.  a.     Legally  to  in- 

capacitate,  S. 

•»''  The  Earl  his  father  being  forefault,  and  his 
posterity  dishabUitaled  to  bruik  estate  or  dignity  in 
Scotland,"  &c.     Stair,  Suppl.  Dec  p.  248. 

L.B.  habiUt^are,  Fr.  hahlUt'er,  signify,  idoneum, 
habilem  reddere;  although  in  neither  of  these  lan- 
guages have  I  found  the  term  in  its  negative  form. 
DisHABiLiTATiouN,  s.     The  act  of  legally  de- 

f driving  a  person  of  honours,  privileges,  or  emo- 
uments  formerly  enjoyed. 

— '*  Dispenseand  with  all  prior  acts  of  dishttbilitO' 
tioun  pronuncit  againes  the  posteritie  of  the  said 
vmqi  Francis  siuntyme  Erie  Bothwell/'  &c.    Acts 
Cha.  L  Ed.  1814,  voL  V.  55. 
DISH  ALOOF,  s.    A  sport  of  children,  Roxb. 
To  DISHAUNT,  v.  a.     To  leave  any  phice. 

«— "  He,  his  wife,  children  and  servants  and  haiU 
family,  had  dishaunted  his  parish  kirk  of  Birse,  and 
had  his  devotion  morning  and  evening  within  hit 
dwelling-house."     Spialding,  ii.  52. 

This  word  is  still  occasionally  used,  Aberd. 
DISHEARTSUM,  adj.     Saddening,  disheart- 

ening,  Fife, 
DISHERING,  s.     The  act  of  disinheriting. 

"  That  Andro  Ogilby  of  Inchmertyn  knycht,  as 
procurator  for  Elezabeth  8c  Gelis  Melvele  of  Glen- 
bervy  sisteris,  resignit  in  our  souerane  lordis  handis 
all  &  sindry  the  landis  of  the  barony  of  Glenbervy, 
&c.  to  be  gevin  to  Schir  Johne  of  Auchinlek  of  that 
ilk  knycht,  &  the  said  Elezabeth,  &  to  the  langest  le- 
vare  of  thaim  twa,  in  distitutioun  &  dishering  of  the 
said  Gelis,"  &c.     Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  262. 

Distitulion  is  the  same  with  Fr.  destitution,  a  dis- 
appointing.    It  is  possible  that  dishering  may  be  an 
error  of  the  original  writer,  for  disherising. 
To  DISHER YS,  v.  a.     To  disinherit.]     Add ; 
2.  To  put  in  disorder,  to  put  any  thing  out  of 

place,  in  consequence  of  a  jperson^s  meddling 

with  it  who  has  no  right  to  do  so,  Loth. 

Apparently  used  metaph.,  from  the  idea  of  put- 
ting one  out  of  the  proper  line  of  succession. 

DISH-FACED,  adj.     Flat-faced ;  applied  both 

to  man  and  beast,  S.,  q.  ''  having  ui^face  so 

hollow  as  to  resemble  a  dish^ 
DISHINS,  *.  pi.    A  beating,  a  drubbing,  Ettr. 

For. 

This  may  be  viewed  as  a  derivative  from  the  old 
V.  to  Dusch,  q.  v.,  also  Doyce.  It  seems  nearly  allied 
to  Teut.  does-en,  pulsare  cum  impetu  et  fragore. 
DIS JASKIT,  part.  pa.    2.  Having  a  downcast 

look,  S.]     Add; 
8.  Exhausted,  whether  in  body  or  mind,  S.O. 

*'  In  the  morning  ailer  the  coronation  I  found  my- 
self in  a  very  dvtjaskit  state,  being  both  sore  in  lith 
and  limb,  and  worn  out  in  my  mind  with  the  great 
fatigue  Ihad  undergone,"  &c.  The  Steam-Boat, 
p.  261.  '    1  . 
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4.  Di^askedJookingf  adf.    Having  the  appear- 
ance  of  neglect  or  disrepidr. 
— ^*  Gae  doun  the  water  for  twa  miles  or  sae^  as 
gin  ye  were  bound  for  Milnwood-house^  and  then 
tak  the  first  broken  disfaeked-looking  road  that  makes 
for  the  hills."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iv.  264. 
DISJUNE,DisioNE,Di  sioon,*.  Breakfast.l-^dd; 
'*  With  this  being  called  to  his  disiane,  he  de83nrit 
Vs  eamestlie  to  tak  part  with  him,  as  we  did.     He 
eat  his  disione  with  grit  chearftilnesj  as  all  the  com- 
pany saw,  and  as  appeared  in  his  speiking."     £.  of 
Mortoun's  Confession,  Bannatyne's  Joum.  p.  513. 
To  DISLADIN,  v.  a.     To  unload. 

— '^  With  power — ^als  to  laidin  and  disladin  the 
saidis  merchimdice  and  guidis."     Acta  Cha.  I.  £d. 
1814,  V.  580.     V.  Laden,  v. 
To  DisLOADiN,  V.  n.     The  same. 

"  That  no  ship,  crear,  boat,  &c.  aucht  to  disloadin 
or  breake  bnilk  vntill  the  tyme  they  come  to  the  said 
burcht,"  &c.  Acts  Cha.  L  Ed.  1814,  V.  6S0. 
DISMISSAL,  s.  Mr.  Todd  has  introduced  this 
as  **  a  word  of  recent  usage  for  dismMsionJ* 
But  it  is  of  long  standing  in  S. 
DISNA,  does  not. 

"Caleb,  we  should  want  little,  if  your  ability  were 
equal  to  your  will,'  replied  his  master.     '  And  I 
hope  your  Lordship  diina  want  that  muckle^'  said 
Caleb."     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  i.  S28, 
^— He  that  disna  use  you  weel 
Maun  be  an  unco  thoughtless  cheel. 

Macaukt^s  Poems,  p.  180. 
DISPABASSING,  s.    A  term  used  in  relation 
to  marriage,  as  denoting  a  connexion  below  the 
rank  of  the  person. 

"  The  said  lord  Rothuen  sail  haue  the  proffite  of 
the  marriage  of  the  said  Henry  [^Broiss]]  to  be  dis- 
ponit  as  it  plessis  him,  in  agreable  &  convenient 
place,  but  disparassing :"  i.  e.  ''  Lord  Ruthven,  as 
superior,  shall  have  a  right,  not  only  to  choose  a 
-wife  for  his  vassal,  but  to  claim  as  his  own  her  tocher; 
provided  he  do  not  marry  him  below  his  rank." 
Act.  Cone  A.  1490,  p.  162. 

This  refers  to  a  feudal  custom  which  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
during  the  dark  ages,  according  to  which  the  supe- 
rior claimed  the  right  above  mentioned.  In  Quon. 
Attach,  c  91.  it  is  granted  to  the  superior,  if  his  vas- 
sal has  married  while  a  minor,  without  his  consent, 
that  he  may  retain  his  lands  till  he  be  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  offered  to 
liim  rationabile  maritagium,  vbi  non  alias  disparage* 
iur,  vel  dispersonetur. 

These  tenns  are  accordingly  used  as  synon.  in  L.B. 
naeredes  maritentur  sine  disparagatione ;  Chart  A. 
1S15,  ap.  Matth.  Paris.     The  version  of  this  is  ob« 
viously,  hut  disparissing ;  in  O.Fr.  sans  la  desparager. 
JL.B.  disparagare;  also,  disperson^re,  injuria  afficere. 
r>ISPARIT,DisPERT3a^\   Desperate.]   Add; 
Dispert  is  often  used  as  denoting  excessive ;  and 
eren  as  an  adv.  in  the  sense  of  excessively,  S.B. 
In  the  same  sense  dispard  occurs. 
Thea  dispard  birdis  of  Beliall 
Thocht  nocht  but  to  advance  thame  sell. 
Grangers  BaUat,  Poems  iQtk  Cent,  p.  280. 
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ToDISPARPLE,  r.a.     To  divide.]    Add; 

DisparpyU  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Lydgate^ 
V.  Palsgr.  F.214. 
DISPEACE,  8.     Disquiet,  dissension^  S. 

L.B.  dispacatus  is  used  for  iratus,  minime  pacatus. 
DISPLESANCE,  s.     Displeasure;  Fr.  desplau 

sance, 

— ^'  That  quhatsumeuer  prelait  or  lord,  that  beis 
absent  the  saide  day,  sail — ^be  punyst— as  accordis 
to  thaim  that  dissobeis  his  commandment  &  incurris 
his  indignacioun  &  displesance,"  Acts  Ja.  III.  1487^ 
£d.  1814,  p.  180. 
To  DISPONE,  V.  a.     To  make  over,  or  convey 

to  another,  in  a  legal  form. 

"  The  samin  to  be  disponit  to  the  narrest  of  his 
kin."    Acts  Mary,  Ed.  1814,  p.  600* 

**  He  returns  firae  Edinburgh  to  his  own  place  of 
Melgyne,  and  there  dispones  the  same  to— Maul  of 
Byth."     Spalding,  i.  46. 
To  Dispone  q^  to  dispose  of,  used  in  a  general 

sense. 

*^  No  casualty  could  fall  to  the  king  in  Scotland 
but  -was  disponed  of  by  the  advice  of  Cochran/'  Pit»« 
cottie,  p.  120,  Ed.  1768. 
To  Dispone  vpouny  synon.  with  to  Dispose  qfi 

— ''  That  James  Hammiltoune,  eldest  lauchfull 
sone  to  my  lord  Gouemour — is  withhaldin  in  the 
castell  of  Sanctandroiss  be  thame  that  committit  the 
crewell  and  treasonable  slauchter  of  vmquhOl  Dauid 
archibischop  of  Sanctandroiss  Cardinale,  &c.  And 
it  is  vncertane  how  thai  will  dispone  vpoun  him,  and 
quether  thai  will  let  him  to  liberte  or  nocht"  Acts 
Mary  1546,  Ed.  1814,  p.  474. 

"  That  the  airis,  &c.  sail  frelie  haif  thair  awin 
wardis,  relevis,  &  mariages  in  thair  awin  handis,  to 
be  disponU  thaim/NW  n  as  thai  sail  think  expedient." 
Ibid.  App.  p.  599* 
DispoNEE,  s.    The  person  to  whom  any  property 

is  legally  conveyed,  S. 

''  Such  right,  after  it  is  acquired  by  the  disponer 
himself,  ought  not  to  hurt  the  oisponee,  to  whom  he  is 
bound  in  warrandice."     Ersk.  Inst  B.  ii.  1 7,  §  5. 
Disponer,  s.     The  person  who  legally  transfers 

property  from  himself  to  another,  S. 

"  He  who  thus  transmits  a  feudal  right  in  his  life* 
time,  is  called  the  disponer  or  author ;  and  he  who 
acquires  it,  the  singular  successor."  Ersk.  ubi  sup. 
§  1.    y.  Dispones. 

To  DISPOSE  upan^  v.  a.    To  apply  to  any  pur- 
pose or  use,  like  £.  dispose  of,  S. 

''  It  was  answered,  that,  by  the  bond,  he  had  power 
to  dispose  upon  the  money,  notwithstanding  the  joint 
liferent  of  his  wife,"  &c  GKlmour,  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  488. 
DISPOSITION,  s.     Deposition,  equivalent  to 

forfaltrie  or  forfeiture. 

'^  Where  was  William  Sinclare— during  this  dis^ 
position  and  forfaltrie  of  Malesius,  and  during  the 
forfaltrie  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse  ?"  Gordon's  Hist 
Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  440. 

''  If  the  earl  of  Rosse  was  earl  of  Catteynes  by  the 
disposition  of  Malesius  ;— upon  what  ground  can  the 
earles  of  Catteynes,  at  this  dsiy,  build  such  fantasies 
in  the  aire,  and  paint  them  upon  their  walles  f"  Ibid, 
p.  443. 
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Da  Cange  shows  that  dispoiUum  is  used  in  L.B. 
for  depontum  ;  though  he  gives  no  example  of  this 
use  of  disposition  Statuimus  de  Monialibus  Nigris, 
ne  aliquem  dispositum  redpiant  in  domibus  suis— 
nisi  de  licentia  episcopi  sui>  &c.  Constitute  Gaiter. 
Senonens.  Archiep.  A.  9^3. 

To  DISPURSE,  V.  a.     To  disburse, 

"  The  estaits  declaires  they  will  sie  the  said  John 
Kenneday  thankfully — ^repayit  of  quhat  he  sail  agrie 
for,  dispurse,  or  give  out  for  outreiking  of  the  said 
ship,"  Ac.  Acts  Cha.  h  Ed.  1814,  VI.  9.  V.  Depurss. 
DYSS  OF  IRNE. 

''  Item  certane  small  bulletis,  &  dyss  qfirne  serv- 
ing to  mak  bulletis  for  moyane  and  cutthrottis."  In- 
ventories, A.  1566,  p.  171* 

Perhaps  for  dies,  used  to  denote  moulds. 
To  DISSASSENT,  v.  n.     To  dissent. 

''  He  for  himselfe  and  the  remanent  of  the  Prelates 
-^-dissassentit  therto  simpliciter,"  Keith's  Hist  p.  S7* 
Diss  ASSENT,  8,     Dissent. 

"  Add  to  this.  Or  reasons  be  givin  of  thair  dissas* 
sent  approvin  be  the  Commissioneris."  Append.  Acts 
Cha.  1.  Ed.  1814,  V.  677. 
DISSENTMENT,  8.     Dissent,  disagreement. 

**  Among  other  things,  the  disserUment  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  meeting  about  Earlstoun's  go- 
ing abroad,  was  very  discouraging,  and  was  the  oc- 
casion of  much  contention  and  division."  Contend. 
of  Societies,  p.  2  f . 

Fr.  dissentiment,  id. 
DISSHORT,  8.    8.  An  injury,  &c.]    Add ; 
4«  Deficiency ;  as,  '^  There  was  a  disshort  in  the 

weight,''  Hoxb. 
ToDISSIMILL,  v.a.  To  simulate,  to  dissemble. 

*^  The  cumpany  of  horsmen,  that  come  with  Ro- 
mulus, wes  impediment  that  he  micht  nochtdissmM 
his  fleing  as  weil  as  he  desirit."  Bellend.  T.  Liv.p.26. 

From  Lat.  dissimul'are. 
To  DISSLE,  V.  n.    To  drizzle,  Loth. ;  also.  If  8 

di88Un'. 

I  question  if  this  can  be  viewed  as  softened  from 
E.  drizzle,  because  the  latter  is  scarcely  ever  used  by 
the  vulgar  in  S.  It  may  perhaps  be  derived  from 
Celt,  dSs,  stilla,  gutta,  (Davies,  Boxhom) ;  q.  what 
falls  in  drops.  Hefice  dosawl,  "  tending  to  trickle," 
Owen.  To  the  same  source  most  probably  should 
we  trace  C.B.  distill,  stilla,  guttula ;  which,  as  it  sig- 
nifies a  small  drop,  seems  to  be  a  diminutive  from 
dSs,  gutta.  As  distHl-io  signifies  stillare,  distillare ; 
dissil  may  be  immediately  from  this  v. 
DissLE,  8.    1.  A  slight  shower,  Lanarks.,  Loth. ; 

a  drizzling  rain,  E. 

"  Being  some  dissle  of  rain  in  the  time,  she  went 
into  a  quiet  place  in  the  kirk."     Walker's  Remark. 
Passages,  p.  17> 
S.  Transferred  to  divine  influence. 

— ''  In  the  time  of  his  sermon,  there  was  a  small 
dissle  of  warm  rain,  and  he  was  as  sensible  of  a  dissle 
of  the  dew  of  heaven  upon  his  own  soul,  and  the 
souls  of  that  people,  as  be  saw  the  rain  fall  down 
upon  their  bodies."  Ibid,  p.  151. 
5.  A  slight  wetness  on  standing  00m;  the  effect 

of  a  drizzlinff  rain,  Lanarks. 
DI SSLE, 8,  Expl.  as  signifying  anattack,  Dumfr. ; 
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and  as  synon.  with  Beneel ;  as,  '*  Ye  bade  an 

unco  di88le.'^ 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  radically  different  from  the 
preceding  term,  and  may  be  merely  a  provincial  va^ 
riety  of  Taissle,  Teazle,  q.  v.    Isl.  dyst,  however,  sig- 
nifies equestre  certamen ;  ikys,  tumultus. 
To  DISSLE,  V.  n.      To  run;  as,  ''  to  disA 

throw  the  dubs^  Dumfr. 

Isl.  thys,  citum  ire  cum  susurro ;  thys^ia,  cum  su- 
surro  ferri.     Verel.  exp.  thys^a,  tumultuos^  ruere.  I 
need  scarcely  remark  that  d  and  tk  are  often  inter* 
changed. 
DISSOBESANCE,  8,    Disobedience;  Fr.  deso^ 

beissance, 

— **  Thareftir  to  call  tha  personis  &  tak  knaulage 
of  thar  dissobesance ;  &  quha  that  beis  fundin  cul* 
pable  tharof  sal — pay  the  expensis  &  damage  that 
the  partj  sustenis  be  deferring  of  justice  throw  said 
dissobesance  &  gadering."  Acts  Ja.  IIL  1487»  Ed. 
1814,  p.  177. 
DISSOLAT,  adj.     Desolate. 

*'  And  that  his  Grace  suld  not  be  dissolat  of  men, 
the  second  quarter  to  begin  twa  dayis  before  the  out* 
rynning  of  the  said  xx  dayis,  and  sa  furt  quarterlie 
during  the  tyme  of  the  said  assege."  Sed^  Counc. 
A.  1546,  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  54. 
DYST,  DoisT^  8.    A  dull  heavy  stroke,  Aberd. 

V.  DoYCB. 

DISTANCE,  8.   DifiTerence^  distinction,  Aberd.^ 

Lat.  dislanl^ia,  id. 
To  Distance,  v.  a«     To  distinguish,  ibid. 
DISTYMEILLER.     V.  DosTiE-MKLDBa. 
DYSTER,  8.     A  dyer,  S. ;  synon.  Litster^ 
To  DISTINCT,  V.  a.     To  distinguish. 

"  Quhy  concluid  ye  that  fayth  can  na  wayis  be  in 
a  man  but  cheritie;  sen  S.  PauU  planelie  distimciis 
the  office  and  presence  of  the  ane  fra  the  uthir  to  be 
possible?"  N.  Wynyet's  Quest  Keith's  Hist  App. 
p.  288. 

A  verb  formed  from  the  part  pa* 
To  DISTRACT,  v.  n.    To  go  distracted,  S.B 
Like  to  distract,  she  lifted  up  his  head, 
Cry'd  Lindy,  Lindy,  waes  me,  are  ye  dead  ? 

Ros^s  HeUnore,  p.  15. 
DISTRIBULANCE,  s.     The  same  with  Dm- 

trtiblcmce, 

— '*  The  schiref— sail  devoide  the  ground  bath  of 
him  and  his  gudis,  and  charge  him  in  the  kingis  name 
that  he  mak  na  mare  distribulance  to  the  lorde  nor  his 
grovnde  in  tym  to  cum."  Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1 457«  Acts 
Ed.  1814,  p.  51. 

Although  synon.  with  Distrublance,  it  would  seem 
to  have  a  diflbrent  origin;  Lat  dis  and  tribuUare  to 
afflict 
To  DISTRINYIE,  v.  a.  To  distrain;  Spalding. 

DlSTROWPLYNE,  DlSTIlUBLIN.]      Add; 

"  That  for  the  lychtlities,  contempcion,  &  offence 
done  to  the  kingis  hienes  be  Alex*"  Hume  in  the  dit'- 
tmblin  done  be  him  in  the  schiref  court  of  Berwic  in 
presens  of  our  soueranelordis  schiref^ — the  said  Alex* 
sail  pass  and  enter  hh  persoun  in  ward  in  the  castell 
of  Blaknes,"  dpc  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1478,  p.  51. 
Distrublance,  8.    Disturbance. 

*— '^  Ordanis  Uie  said  Sir  Johne  to  restore  to  the 
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said  Eufame  the  twa  termesnude  [[rent]  takin  yp  be 
him  of  the  said  landia^  8i  to  cess  of  all  Sistrublance  oi 
the  said  Eufaoie  in  the  joysing  of  the  samyn  in  tyme 
to  cum,"     Act  Audit  A.  1486,  p.  8. 

To  DIT,  DiTT,  V.  a.     To  indulge,  to  caress,  to 

make  much  of,  Aberd. 

The  only  idea  I  caa  form  of  this  word,  is  that  it 
is  softened  from  DcU^  to  fondle,  BanfTs.,  or  a  mo- 
dification of  DawL 
To  DITE,  Dyte,  Dict,  v.  a. 
S'  To  dictate  to  another  as  an  amanuensis.1  Add; 

^^  Alsua  we  forbid  to  all  our  subjectis,  qunatsum- 
etrer  estait  thai  be,  to  present  requeistis,  mak  ony  sup- 
plicattoun,  defend,  supple,  dyit  or  writ,  counsal,  help, 
procure,-— to  na  heretikis  fugitivis  therefor,  or  other 
condempnit  personis,"  &c  15  Mardx  1540,  Keith's 
Hist  p.  15. 
Interim  as  sense 
9^  To  point  out  as  duty,  to  direct ;  denoting  the 

act  of  conscience. 

— -''  Thinking  these  murderers  would  be  discon- 
tent if  he  had  given  the  king  his  counsel  so  far  as  his 
conscience  d^ed  him."   Pitscottie,  p.  149,  Ed.  1768. 

To  DYTE,  V.  n.     To  walk  crazily,  Buchan. 
Nae  mair  whare  Winter's  ev'nin's  come. 
We'll  hear  the  gleesome  bagpipes  hum  ;-^ 
Now  ilk  ane  dytes  wi'  fient  a  mum. 

Tarras'M  Poems,  p.  11,  12. 

This  ti.  must  be  viewed  as  differing  from  DogH 
only  ia  the  pronunciation. 
Dytit,  adj.     Stupid,  ibid.     V.  Doitit. 

DITION, s.    Dominion,  jurisdiction;  Lat.  ^tio. 

"  The  name  of  Mahometis  has  the  sam  significa- 
tion,— ferdere,  because  he  destroyit  the  christian  re- 
ligion throuch  out  al  tha  pairtis  quhilk  nou  ar  vndir 
the  dUum  of  the  Turk."    Nicol  Bume,  F.  129.  b. 
DITON,  s.    A  motto. 

—-"As  your  arms  are  the  ever-green  holline  leaues, 
with  a  blowing  hom^  and  this  dUon,  VireseU  vulnere 
tirtm;  so  shall  this  your  munificence  suitablye  bee 
ever-green  and  fresh  to  all  ages  in  memory,  and  whyle 
this  house  standeth."  Guild's  Old  Roman  Catholik, 
Ep.  Dedic.  p.  9« 

Fr.  (fic/ofi,  an  Inscription.    Un  mot  notable,  ou  de 
grand  sens,  qu*on  met  en  de  tableaux ;  ou  des  inscrip- 
tions, qui  tiennent  lieu  d'emblemes,  ou  de  devises. 
Diet  Trev. 
DiTTAT,  Dtttat,  9,    1.  Indictment,  &c.]   Add; 

This  is  also  written  Dictay. 

— *"  The  diday  was  framit  of  ane  murther  snpposit 
to  be  done  the  nytU  day  of  February,  quhen  indeid  the 
king  was  slane  the  x.  day."   Anderson's  Coll.  ii.  80. 
%  Repehension;  as,  *<  Ye^U  get  your  diUay^ 

you  will  receive  a  severe  reproof,  Meams. 

DIVforDo.J    Add; 

*'  Dto  ye  thmk  to  come  here,  wi'  your  soul-kilHng, 
saint-seducing,  conscience-confounding  oaths,  and 
tests,  and  bands — ^your  snares,  and  your  traps,  and 
your  gins?"     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  192. 

**  ^d  dto  ye  think — that  my  man  and  my  sons  are 
to  gae  to  the  sea  in  weather  like  yestreen  and  the 
day— and  get  naething  for  their  fish  V*  Antiquary^ 
i.  %b%. 


DIVAN,  Devan,  s.    a  large  d&vti^  or  other  turf 

of  a  larger  size,  Renfr. 
DIVAN,  8.     A  small  wild  plum,  or  kind  of  sloe, 

Renfr, 
DIVE,  8.   The  putrid  moisture  which  issues  from 
the  mouth,  &c.  after  death.]     Add ; 
They  cudna  touch  him  for  a  stink.— > 
With  odours,  an'  the  like,  bely  ve. 
They  drown'd  the  dreadfu'  smelling  dyw. 

Piper  of  PeebleSy  p.  16. 
The  Teut.  term  freyssel  would  seem  to  be  synon. 
It  18  rendered  by  Kilian,  epuma  lethalis ;  as  if  it 
were  formed  from  Sw.  fra,  fradga,  {E.froik,  our 
Froe,  q.  v.) 

To  DIVERT,  V.  n.     1.  To  turn  aside.]     Add; 

This  idiom  also  occurs  in  O.E.,  as  far  as  we  may 
judge  from  a  letter  of  Secretary  Cecil's. 

"  Sir  Richard  Lee  hath  missed  me  here  by  the  waye, 
because  he  diverted  here  to  St  Alban's  directly." 
Sadler's  Papers,  L  439.     A  Latinism  for  '  turned 
aside.'    N. 
9.  To  part,  to  separate  from  each  others  applied 

to  husband  ana  wife. 

''  Henry  Hunter,  to  oblige  his  wife  to  return  to 
his  family,— granted  a  bond  to  pay  to  her  yearly  400 
merks,  in  case  they  should  divert  and  live  separately." 
Forbes,  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  60. 
DIVERT,  8.    Amusement,  Berwicks. 
DIVE'S,  adf.    Luxurious ;  as,  ^^  a  dives  eater,*^ 

an  epicure,  Edinburgh. 

Evidently  from  the  history  of  Dtoe»,  or  therichman, 
in  the  Gospel,  who  *'  fared  sumptuously  every  day." 
DIVET,  DiFFAT,  &C.  #.  A  thin  flat  turf.]  Add; 

"  The  walls  were  about  four  feet  high,  lined  with 
sticks  wattled  like  a  hurdle,  built  oa  d\e  oat-side 
with  turf;  and  thinner  slices  of  the  same  serv'd  for 
tiling.  This  last  they  call  DtVe/."  Burt'sLetters,ii.41. 
2.  A  short,  thick,  compactly  made  person,  Ettr. 

For.     Sod  £.  is  metapb.  used  in  a  diflerent 

sense.    V.  Sob. 
To  DivET,  V.  a.     To  cover  with  divets^  Aberd. 
To  DiVET,  V.  n.     To  cast  or  cut  divets^  ibid. 
DivoT-SEAT,  8.     A  bench,  at  the  door  of  a  cot- 

tage,  formed  of  divots^  S. 

**  The  old  shepherd  was  sitting  on  his  divol^seaif 
without  the  door,  mending  a  shoe."  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck,  ii.  153.     V.  DivsT. 
DIVIE-GOO,  8.    "  The  Black-backed  Gull,  I^ 

rus  marinus,^  Linn.,  Mearns. 

This  is  obviously  the  great  Black  and  White  Gull. 

Goo  is  a  corr.  of  Gull;  Dime,  as  would  seem,  of 
Gael,  dubh  black.    V.  Gow,  s, 
DIVINES,  To  seme  inthe  divine^^ 

— ''And  alss  the  prebendareis  of  Arnetstoun,  Myd-« 
delton,  first  and  secund  prebendkirie  of  Vogrie,  and 
twa  derkis  to  serue  in  the  divines  within  the  College 
kirk  of  Creichtoun,  ane  yeirlie  rent  for  thair  susten* 
tetioun  foundit  of  auldv"  &c  Acta  Ja.  VI.  16O6,. 
£d.  1814,  p.  327. 

This  seems  a  literal  translation  of  the  Lat.  eccle> 
siastical  language,  senrire  in  dknnis,  or  ta  qfficns  di^ 
vims  J  Fr.  toffice-divin,  c'est  la  culte  deDieu,  et.  \it  fer* 
vice  q'on  fiUt  k  I'^gUse  i|  "Oi^  Tret^ 
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DIVISE,  s.   A  tenn  applied  to  land,  as  proper- 
ly denoting  a  boundary  by  which  it  is  divided 
n'om  the  property  of  others. 
'^  Gif  the  divisis,  meithis  and  merchis  ar  not  namit 
and  expremit  in  the  summoundis,  and  letteris  of  per- 
ambulatioun,  the  process  is  of  nane  avail."  Balfour's 
Pract.  p.  438. 

L.B.  divisa,  divisae  fines^  limites>  metae  locorumet 
praediorum ;  Du  Cange.  It  also  denotes  a  portion 
of  land,  as  defined  by  its  boundaries.  That  it  is  used 
by  Balfour  in  the  former  sense  is  evident  from  his 
speaking  of  '*  divisis  betwix  sic  landis  pertening  to 
sic  ane  man,  on  the  ane  part,  and  sic  landis  perten- 
ing to  sic  ane  uther  man  on  the  uther  part ;"  p.  434. 

DIUISIT,  part.  pa.     1.  Appointed. 

"  The  lorois  diuisit  on  the  secrete  counsale  with 
the  quenis  grace,  to  directe  all  materis/'  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  V.  A.  1524,  Ed.  1814,  p.  285. 

Fr.  dems-er  to  dispose  of. 
2.  The  same  with  E.  devised. 

"  And  that  honest  writingis  in  this  mater  be  dttfi- 
sit  and  send  Qsent])  to  the  king  of  France  and  the 
said  diike,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  V.  1524,  Ed.  1814,.p.  286. 
DruouRiE.    For  ibid.  r.  Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo. 

Dytumr. 
DIXIE-FIXIE,  s.    An  alliterative  term,  of  a 

ludicrous  kind,  used  to  denote  a  state  of  con- 
finement; intimating  that  one  is  imprisoned,  or 

put  into  the  stocks,  Ayrs. 

Perhaps  from  Dixie,  s.,  q.  v.,  and  the  £.  v.  to  Fix, 
or  S.  Fike,  to  give  trouble. 
DIZZEN,  s.     1.  A  dozen,  S. 
S.  In  spinning,  used  to  denote  a  certain  quantity 

of  yam,  which  is  a  sufficient  daily  task  for  a 

woman ;  amounting  to  a  hank  or  nesp,  i.  e.  a 

dozen  of  ctUs,  S. 

A  country  girl  at  her  wheel. 

Her  dizzen's  done,  she's  unco  weel. 

Bums,  ill.  10. 
DO,  s.     A  piece  of  bread,  Fife.]     Add; 

Evidently  O.Fr.  do,  in  plur.  dos,  un  don,  un  pre- 
sent; donum;  Gh  Roquefort. 
*  To  DO,  Doe  o^,  to  take  effect,  to  make  impres- 
sion upon. 

'^  Schoe  was  ten  foot  thik  within  the  wallis  of  cutted 
risles  of  oak,  so  that  no  cannon  could  doe  at  her." 
Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  257—"  Could  go  through  her.** 
Ed.  1728,  p.  107. 

"  They  fand  die  earle  of  Glencaime  fightand,  and 
not  thritie  of  his  men  alive,  vnslaine  and  fled  from: 
bot  yit  he  was  at  sick  ane  strenth,  that  his  enemies 
could  not  doe  at  him,  so  long  as  he  had  any  to  de* 
fend  him."  Ibid.  p.  827-  "  ^ar  him,"  Ed.  1728, 
p.  138. 
DOB,  s.     The  razor-fish,  Fife ;  synon.  Spout. 

This  is  often  used  as  bait  by  the  fishermen. 
DOBIE,  DoBBiE,  s»     1.  A  soft  inactive  person, 

a  stupid  fellow,  a  dolt,  Boxb.,  Berwicks. 
2.  A  clown,  an  awkward  fellow ;  as,  *^  He^s  ia 

country  dobbie^  Roxb. 

"  Dobhy,  a  fool,  a  childish  old  man.  North."  Grose. 

Moes.G.  daubs  seems,  as  Ihre  observes,  to  admit  of 
the  general  sense  of  Lat.  stupens ;  Su.G.  doef,  stupi- 
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dus;  Alem.  ioub.  Germ,  iaub,  id.;  Dan./oafte,  a  fool, 
a  sot,  a  blockhead ;  IsL  dqfi,  torpor,  ignavia. 

This  term  is  also  used  in  the  North  of  £.  to  de- 
note "  a  sprite  or  apparition." 

"  He — ^needed  not  to  c£ire  for  ghaist  or  bar-ghaist, 
devil  or  dobbie."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  24. 
To  DOCE  down.     V.  Doss  dotm. 
DOCHER,  (gutt.)  s.  1.  Fatigue,  stress,  Aberd. 
2.  Injury,  Mearns. 
S.  Deduction,  ibid.     It  is  used  in  the  following 

traditionary  and  proverbial  rhythm  : 
A  maiden's  tocher 
Tholes  nae  docker. 

The  meaning  is,  that  the  portion  of  a  young  wo- 
man is  generally  said  to  be  more  than  what  it  really 
is ;  and,  when  paid,  can  admit  of  no  deduction  or 
luckpenny. 

Ir.  Gael,  dochar,  harm,  hurt,  damage,  t  suspect  that 
Docker  is  originally  the  same  with  Docker,  struggle. 
DOCHTERLIE,  adj.     Becoming  a  daughter, 

Aberd.     V.  Somelie. 
DOCK,  s.     A  term  used  in'Dumfries,  to  denote 

a  public  walk  or  parade  on  the  bank  of  the  Nith, 

composed  of  ground  apparently  alluvial*  Small 

vessels  come  up  to  this  bank. 

I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  is  the  same  with  £. 
dock,  as  if  it  had  ever  been  ''  a  place  where  ships 
were  built  or  laid  up."  Isl.  dock  signifies  vallicula, 
G.  Andr. ;  and  dok,  locus  voraginosus,  paludosus, 
Verel.  The  dock  of  Dumfries  might  correspond  with 
the  signification  of  the  latter  before  the  ground  was 
consolidated ;  q.  a  marshy  place.  VereL  gives  dok 
as  synon.  with  dij,  which  is  defined  by  G.  Andr. ; 
Lacuna,  seu  parva  aquae  scatebra. 
To  DOCK,  V.  a.     To  beat,  to  flog,  &c.]    Add ; 

This  seems  to  be  the  sense  in  the  following  passage. 
But  mind  with  a  neiper  you're  yoked. 

And  that  ye  your  end  o't  maun  draw,— 
Or  else  ye  deserve  to  be  docked: 
Sae  that  is  an  answer  for  a*. 

Ross,  Song,  Woo'd  and  married  and  a*. 
To  DOCK,  V.  n.     To  go  about  in  an  exact  and 

conceited  sort  of  way,  Fife ;  always  applied  to 

persons  who  are  rather  under  the  common  size, 

while  those  above  this  are  said  to  stage  dbouL 

Allied  perhaps  to  Germ,  docke,  a  puppet;  Su.G. 
docka  ;  Alem.  tokka,  id. 
DocKETiE,  adj.  Expl. "  Short,  round,  andjolly,"* 

Roxb. ;  apparently  from  Dockii,  E.  docked,  cut 

short. 
DocKY,  adi.    Applied  to  one  who  is  little  and 

neat,  and  who  takes  short  steps,  S. 
To  DocEY,  DoAKY,  V.  n.     To  move  with  short 

steps ;  always  applied  to  one  of  small  stature, 

Lanarks. 
To  DOCKAR,  V.  n.     To  toil  as  in  job-work,  to 

labour,  S.A. ;  given  by  Sibb.  as  ^non.  with 

Docker  o.  v. 
DOCKEN,  ]?.    The  dock,  an  herb.]     Add; 

'*  Na,  na,  Lizay,  I'm  no  sae  scant  of  claith  as  to 
sole  my  hose  "^i'  a  docken.'^Aa  for  marrying  my 
dochter,  that's  anither  consideration.''  Saxon  and 
Gael,  iii.  76. 
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Kelly  gives  this  proverb  in  the  same  sense^  though 
somewhat  in  a  different  form. 
^'  I  wo'd  be  very  loth. 
And  scant  of  cloth. 

To  sole  my  hose  with  dockans. 
"  The  return  of  a  haughty  maid  to  them  that  tell 
her  of  an  unworthy  suitor."     P.  184. 
A  Day  amcmg  tfie  DocketiSy  1.  A  stormy  day,  at 

whatever  season  of  the  year,  Roxb. 
2.  Sometimes,  a  day  distinguished  by  a  quarrel,  ib. 
This  phrase  seems  to  convey  a  similar  idea  with 
that  used  S.B.  to  denote  a  day  distinguished  from 
every  other  by  some  event  causing  surprise,  uproar, 
&C.     "  This  is  the  day  that  ever  blew." 

DOCTOR,  s.     The  title  anciently  given  to  the 

masters  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 

"  Mr.  James  Adamson,  brother's  son  to  the  Pri- 
mar,  being  then  a  Doctor  in  the  High  School,  and 
thereafler  a  minister  in  Ireland,  was  commended  for 
his  ability. — ^The  contest  remained  betwixt  Mr.  Ar- 
chibald Newton, — at  that  time  Doctor  of  the  High 
Class  in  the  Grammar  School, — and  Mr.  Archibald 
Gibson."     Craufurd's  Univ.  Edin.  p.  124,  125. 

It  deserves  remark,  that  in  an  early  period  the 
rectorship  of  the  high  school  was  reckoned  a  more 
honourable  station  than  that  of  professor  of  huma- 
nity in  the  university. 

"  l606.  Mr.  Jolm  Ray,  who  had  been  professor 
of  humanity  some  more  than  8  years  and  an  half  in 
the  Colledge,  was  transported  from  thence  to  the 
Gramare  Schoole,  wherein  he  continued  till  Febru- 
ary 1630,  almost  25  years."     Ibid.  p.  64. 

"  The  council — elected  Mr.  Thomas  Crauford, 
Regent  of  the  Latin  class,  successor  to  him  in  the 
charge  of  the  high  schoole."     Ibid.  p.  1 17* 

To  DOCTOR  OMy  V.  a.  To  kill  one,  to  do  one's 
business  completely,  Clydes. ;  a  phrase  evident- 
ly  borrowed  from  the  prejudice  of  many  of  the 
vulgar  against  regular  practitioners. 

Ta  DOCUMENT,  v.  a.     To  prove,  to  bring 

suflScient  evidence  of,  S. 

'^  This  city  was  so  often  destroyed,  her  monuments 
and  charters  lost,  that  her  original  cannot  weU  be 
documented,"    Blue  Blanket,  p.  4. 

Mr.  Todd  has  introduced  this  v.  as  signifying  to 
teach. 
DOCUS,  s.     A  stupid  fellow.]     Jdd  ; 

"  £h  man,  but  ye  maun  be  an  unco  dociu  to  mis- 
take theyoulin'  o'  a  wheen  dougs  for  the  squeelin' 
o'  ghaists  an'  deevils !"     Saint  Patrick,  ii.  242. 

Add  to  etymon ; 

Or  can  this  be  originally  the  same  with  A.Bor. 
'*  dawgos,  a  dirty,  slattering  woman  ?"  Ray ;  also 
^written  dawkes,  "  a  slattern;"  Grose. 

DOD,  s.     A  slight  fit  of  ilUhumour,  S.]    Jdd ; 

It  is  very  often  used  in  the  pi. 
To  Tak  the  Dods,  to  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  suU 

lenness  or  ill-humour.     V.  the  9. 

"  Your  mother  should  na  be  egget  on  in  her  anger, 
^rh^i  she  happens,  poor  body,  to  iak  the  dods  now 
and  then."     The  Enteil,  ii.  143. 

''  Miss  Emma  and  Mr.  Harry  hae  been  ower  lanjp 
acquainted  to  gie  ower  loving  ane  anither,  because 
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her  father  has  ta'en  the  dods  at  him."  Petticoat  Tales, 

i.  250. 

DoDDY,  ad^.     Pettish,  S.]     Add; 

"  I  fancy  dogs  are  like  men— for  Colley  is  as  doddv 
and  crabbit  to  Watty  as  if  he  was  its  adversary,  al- 
though, as  ye  ken,  he  gathers  and  keeps  a'  the  banes- 
for't"     The  En  toil,  i.  166. 

DODDERMENT,  s.  pi  1.  A  recompence,  what 
one  deserves,  Ayrs. ;  apparently  used  in  regard 
to  demerit. 

2.   To  put  one  throw  his  dodderments^  to  interro- 
gate with  sharpness  or  severity,  ibid. 
"  Dudder  is  a  cant  E.  term  for  a  cheat,  who  travels 

the  country,  pretending  to  sell  smuggled  goods." 

Grose's  CI.  Diet. 

DODDY,  DoDDiT,  adj.    Without  horns.]  Add; 

"  Extensive  sale  of  improved  dodded  cattle— on 
the  farm  of  Keilor,  Forfarshire."  Edin.  Advertiser, 
Aug.  24,  1819. 

An'  John,  altho'  he  had  nae  lands. 

Had  twa  gude  kye  among  the  knowes ; 
A  hunder  pund  i'  honest  hands. 
An'  sax  an'  thretty  doddii  yowes. 

H(^s  Mountain  Bard,  p.  igs. 

Phillips  gives  dodded  as  an  old  E.  word,  rendering 
it  ''  unhomed ;  also,  lopped  as  a  tree  having  the 
branches  cut  off." 

Allied  to  this  seems  dodred,  applied  to  gtain,  A.Bor. 
"Dodred  wheat,  is  red  wheat  without  beurds  ,*"  Ray. 
DoDDiE-MiTTENs,  s,pl.  Worsted  gloves  without 

fingers,  Aberd.,  Mearns. 
To  DODDLE  ainrnt^  v.  n.    To  wag  about ;  spo- 

ken  of  something  heavy  or  un  weildy  moving  now 

in  one  direction,  then  in  another,  with  an  easy 

motion,  as  a  little  child,  or  an  old  man,  Dumfr. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Todle,  Toddle, 
q.  V. 
DODGE,  V.  n.     To  jog,  &c.]     Add ; 

'^Cumb.  to  dodge,  to  wa&  danglingly ;"  GL  Relph's 
Poems. 
DODGE,  s.    A  pretty  lar^  cut  or  slice  of  any 

kind  of  food,  Roxb.,  Loth. ;  synon.  Junt 

Isl.  toddi,  integrum  frustum,  vel  membrum  rei, 
Haldorson ;  portio  et  tomus,  G.  Andr.     Hence, 
DoDGEL,  8.  A  large  piece  or  lump;  as,  ^^  a  dodgel 

6"  bannock,'^  Roxb. 
To  Dodgel,  Dudgel,  v.  n.  1.  To  walk  in  a  stiff 

or  hobbling  way,  either  from  the  infirmity  of 

age,  or  from  grossness  of  body,  Ang.,  Loth. 

Tbis  is  evidenSy  the  same  with  Isl.  dalfl-a,  aegris 
pedibus  insistere;  daisl,  labor,  vel  motus  podagrorum 
vel  claudorum ;  Haldorson. 
S.  To  Jog  on,  to  trudge  along,  Lanarks.  The  same 

with  Dodge^  q.  v. 
DODGEL-HEM,  *.  The  name  given  to  that  kind 

of  hem  which  is  also  called  a  uplay;  Lanarks. 
DODGIE,  adj.     Thin-skinned,  irntable,  Fife; 

perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Doddie^  id. 

V.  under  Don. 
DODLIP,  8.     When  a  person  is  in  ill  humour, 

or  disconcerted  at  any  thing,  he  is  siud  to  ^*  hang 

a  dodlip^  Roxb. 


DOG 

Apparently  from  Dod,  a  slight  fit  of  ill  humour, 
and  Lip;  synon.  with  "  hanging  the  faiple." 
DODRUM,  s.    A  whim,  maggot,  Ayrs. 

**  Geordie, it's  no  to  be  controvcrsed  that  ye  hae 

gotten  your  father's  bee  in  the  bonnet  anent  ances- 
tors and  forbears,  and  nae  gude  can  come  out  o'  ony 
sic  havers.  Beenie,  my  leddy,  ne'er  fash  your  head 
wi'  your  father's  dodrutnsr     The  Entail,  iii.  21. 

I  know  not  if  this  can  have  any  affinity  to  Dod,  a 
pettish  humour.  j       u  ii 

DOE,  «.     The  name  ^ven  to  the  wooden  ball 

used  in  the  game  of  shinty,  Fife;  synon.  Knozct. 
•  DOER,  DoABE,  s.      1.  A  steward,  one  who 

manages  the  estates  of  a  proprietor,  S.    Factor 

synon, 


"  I  desired  and  ordered  J.  Moir  of  Stony  wood,  to 
intimate  to  all  gentlemen  and  their  doers,  within  the 
said  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  BanflF,  to  send  into  the 
town  of  Aberdeen  a  well-bodied  man  for  each  100  £ 
Scoto  their  valued  rent,  sufficiently  cloathed,"  &c. 
Order  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  12  Dec.  1745,  Asca- 

nius,  p.  280.  ,        ,  ,  -  .        r 

S.  The  attorney  employed  by  a  proprietor,  tor 

managing  his  legal  business,  S. 
8.  A  person  employed  to  transact  business  for  an- 
other,  in  his  absence;  synon.  vfiih  factor  as  used 
in  E.,  "  a  substitute  in  mercantile  aflFairs,'"  S. 
"  Assignis  to  the  said  James  Richardsonc— to  preif 
sufficiently  that  the  chapellane  quhilk  has  subscriuit 
his  hand  in  his  buk  for  vmquhile  Alex'  Lord  Forbes 
for  the  soume  of  xxvj £  xijd.  of  a  rest  of  a  mare  soume 
wes  factour  &  doare  for  the  said  vmquhile  Alex'  in 
hying  &  selling,  damit  now  be  the  said  James  Ri- 
chaMsone,"  &c.    Act  Dom.  Cone  A.  1594,  p.  370. 
DOG,  *.     The  hammer  of  a  pistol  or  firelock ; 
called  also  Doghead,  q.  v. 
«  The  gentleman  supposing  they  had  been  dis- 
charged, takes  up  one  of  them  in  the  morning,  cocks 
it ;— he  lets  fall  the  dog,  the  pistoU  goes  off,  and  his 
wife  is  killed  with  it"     Law's  MemoriaUs,  p.  225. 
DOG,  *•   A  lever  used  by  blacksmiths  in  skoeififf^ 
i.  e.  hooping  cart-wheels,  &c.  Roxb. 
Teut.  duyghe  denotes  a  stave,  or  a  beam. 
DOG,  Sea-dog,  a  name  given  by  mariners,  to  a 
meteor  seen,  immediately  above  the  horizon,  ge- 
nerally before  sunrise,  or  after  sunset ;  viewed 
as  a  certiun  prognostic  of  the  approach  pf  bad 

weather,  S.  .       i.      j   i 

If  this  be  seen  before  sunrise,  it  is  beheved  that 
(asthey  express  themselves)  it  will  bark  before  m'ght; 
if  after  sunset,  that  it  will  bark  before  morning ;  if 
while  the  sun  is  up,  the  prognostic  is  less  attended  to. 
But  seamen  are  not  fond  of  them  at  any  time,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  In  summer  they  often  prognosticate 
warm  weather. 

The  term,  although  sometimes  used  as  synon.  with 
Weather-gaw,  properly  denotes  a  luminous  appear- 
ance of  a  diflFerent  kind.  For  while  the  weather-gam 
«eems  a  detached  section  of  a  rainbow,  the  ci(^  has  no 
variety  of  colours,  but  is  of  a  dusky  white. 

I  can  find  no  proof  that  the  word  is  borrowed  from 
any  of  the  norAem  dialects.  It  seems  to  be  merely 
a  cant  term,  invented  by  seamen ;  especially  as  it  is 
commonly  said  by  them, ''  That  dog  will  bark." 
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DOG 

DOG-DRIVE,  DoG-DBAVE,  *.  A  state  of  ruin.] 

Add; 

Dog*driving  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  and  con- 
firms the  explanation  given  of  the  origin  of  the  term. 

"  Sure  enough,  it  is  very  hard  that  I  cannot  enjoy 
myself  a  few  months  in  town  with  my  lord's  family, 
but  every  thing  must  go  to  the  dog-driving  at  Dun- 
lara."     Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  152. 
DOG-DRUG,  3.  "  At  the  dog-drug^  in  ruinous 

circumstances,  Aberd. 

Apparently  from  dx^  and  drug,  to  pull  forcibly; 
as  expressive  of  the  severity  of  creditors  to  a  poor 
debtor,  in  allusion  to  a  parcel  of  dogs  pulling  at  a 
morsel,  or  piece  of  carrion,  every  one  his  own  way. 
DOGG AR,  s,   "  Coarse  iron-stone  f  Urc's  Hist 

of  Rutherglen,  p.  286. 

**  The  most  uncommon  variety  of  till — ^is  incum- 
bent on  a  coarse  iron-stone,  or  doggar,"    Ibid.  p.  253 

DOGGERLONE.  He's  aw  gane  to  do^erkme^ 
He  is  completely  gone  to  wreck,  or  ruin,  Canarks. 
Could  we  suppose  that  the  name  dogger  had  ever 
been  given  to  the  keeper  of  a  kennel,  we  might  con- 
clude that  the  original  application  of  the  phrase  had 
been  to  an  old  or  useless  horse,  sent  to  the  loan,  where 
he  was  laid  for  the  use  of  this  gentleman's  family ; 
like  the  E.  phrase,  "  gone  to  the  dogs." 

D0G6RANE,  *. 

**  Ane  skirt  of  sateln  cuttit  out  in  doggranef  In- 
vent Goods  Lady  Eliz.  Ross,  A.  1578. 

If  not  meant  for  what  is  now  called  drugget,  pro- 
bably a  corr.  of  Grograin  or  grogram;  a  stuffof  whidi 
a  great  deal  was  anciently  imported  into  S.  V.  Rates, 
A.  1 611 ,  in  vo.  I  find,  however,  that  Isl.  duggara  Ua 
is  the  name  given  to  a  thick  woollen  cloth  worn  by 
seamen,  "from  duggari,  nauta. 

•  DOG-HEAD,  *.  The  tem^  used  to  denote  the 

hammer  of  a  firelock,  or  that  part  of  the  lock 

which  holds  the  flint,  S. 

"  And  you,  ye  doil'd  dotard, — ye  stand  there  ham- 
mering dog-heads  for  fules  that  will  never  snap  them 
at  a  Highkndman,  instead  of  earning  bread  for  your 
family,  and  shoeing  this  winsome  young  gentleman's 
horse  that's  just  come  from  the  north."  Waverley, 
ii.  123- 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  learned  friend,  that  the 
term  had  probably  originated  from  dag,  the  old  name 
for  a  pistol,  q.  dag-head.  But  the  Scots,  in  oons&> 
quence  of  Uieir  intimate  connexion  with  the  French, 
have  evidently  borrowed  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, from  them.  They  have,  at  least,  adopted  the 
radical  term,  merely  translating  it.  For  Fr.  chiem, 
literally  a  dt^,  also  signifies  "  the  snaphaunoe  of  a 
pistol,"  Cotgr. ;  i.  e.  the  cock. 

Hence,  Father  Daniel,  describing  a  wheel-lock, 
says ;  Par  le  m^e  mouvement  le  chien  arm§  d'une 
pierre  de  mine,  comme  le  chien  de  fusil  Test  dune 
pierre  a  fusil,  etoit  on  etat  d'etre  Iftch^  d^  que  Toil 
tireroit  avec  le  doigt  la  detente  comme  dans  lea  pis- 
tolets  ordinaires ;  alors  le  chien  tombant  sur  le  rouet 
d'ader  faisoit  feu,  &  le  donnoit  a  I'amorce.  VoL  I. 
465.     Grose's  MiliL  Antiq.  ii.  291,  29^. 

The  passage  is  thus  translated,  i.  154,  N.  "  By 
the  same  movement  the  cock,  armed  with  a  flint  like 
the  cock  of  a  funl^  was  in  astate  to  be  discharged  on 
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pulling  the  tricker  with  th^  finger^  as  in  ordiiuury 
pistols ;  the  cock  then  falling  <hi  the  wheel,  produced 
hre,  and  communicated  it  to  the  priming." 

It  might  seem  natural  to  suppose  that  the  name 
had  originated  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
hammer  of  a  gun-lock  to  the  head  of  a  dog,    fiut  the 
question  recurs,  why  was  this  called  bj  die  French 
chien  or  a  dog  ?   Was  it  from  its  form  ?    Perhaps  ra- 
ther from  its  quick  operation;  because,  on  the  tricker 
being  drawn,  it  snaps,  like  a  dog  at  a  bone.  This  seems 
to  be  the  reason  of  ^e  old  term  snaphaunce,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  cock.    For  it  is  from  Belg.  snapkaan,  q. 
a  cock  that  snaps.    This  throws  light  on  the  origin  of 
£.  cock,  as  used  in  this  sense.     Hence,  also,  we  see 
the  reason  why  a  firelock  was,  by  our  fathers,  called 
snaprvork,  because  it  goes  off  with  a  sudden  f'er^. 
DOG-ROWAN-TKEE,  s.    The  red  elder.  La- 
narks. 
D06-&0WAKS,  s.pL  The  berries  of  the  redelder^ib. 
DOG-RUNGr,  s.     One  of  the  spars  which  con- 
nect the  stilts  of  a  plough,  Clydes. 
Belg.  duifg,  the  staff  of  a  cask ;  Teut.  duyge,  assula. 
DOGS,  s,  pL     Pieces  of  iron,  having  a  zigzag 
form,  for  fixing  a  tree  in  the  saw-pit,  Berwicks. ; 
denominated  perhaps  from  their  keeping  hold 
as  dogs  do  with  their  teeth. 
DOGS'  HEADS.    Js  thick  as  dogs'*  heads,  in  a 
state  of  the  most  familiar  intimacy,  S. 
The  phrase,  however,  is  meant  to  exhibit  this  in- 
timacy, or  the  cause  of  it,  in  a  contemptuous  light ; 
and  is  often  understood  as  conveying  an  insinuation 
that  it  will  not  be  of  long  continuance,  and  that  it 
may  be  succeeded  by  a  violent  quarrel,  like  that  of 
dogs  when  they  fall  by  the  ears,  S. 
DOGS-HIPPENS,  s.  pi    Dog-hips,  Aberd. 

This  word,  in  its  termination,  resembles  that  of 
the  Su.G.  name  for  the  same  fruit,  niupon. 
DOG'S-LUG,  *.     The  term  used  to  express  the 
mark  made  in  a  book  by  folding  down  the  comer 
of  a  page,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  dog^s  ear,  S. 
DOG'S-LUGS,  s.    Foxglove,  or  Digitidis,  Fife ; 
apparently  denominated  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  leaves  to  the  ears  of  a  dc^. 
DOG'S- WAGES,  s.  pi     An  emphatical  term 
used  in  S.,  when  one  receives  nothing  for  ser- 
vice more  than  food. 
DOG-THICK,  ad^.    As  intimate  as  dogs,  S. 
If  thou  on  earth  wouldst  live  respecket. 
In  few  wdrds,  here's  the  way  to  make  itp— 
Get  dog^ihick  wi'  the  parish  priest. 
To  a'  his  foibles  mould  thy  taste. 

TannahUTs  Poems,  p.  141.     V.  Thick. 
DOID,  s.   A  fooU  a  sot;  often,  drucken  doid.  La* 

narks.    V.  under  Dott,  v. 
DOIGHLIN,  s.     A  drubbing,  Renfrews.     V. 

DiCHALS. 

DOIL'D,  adj.    This  is  expl  "  fatigued,''  Gl.  A. 
Douglases  Poems.     It  occurs,  p.  152. 
•— Hame  they  gang  fu'  cheery. 
In  balmy  sleep  their  banes  to  steep ; 
They  are  fell  douVd  an'  weary 
This  Maiden  night. 
Doutd  is  merely  doiTd,  according  to  the  Fife  pro« 
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nundation,  whidi  changes  01  into  ou;  as  the  pot  bouls, 
U  ew  boils.  But  I  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
explanation  given.  If  really  thus  used,  it  must  de* 
note  that  stupefaction  which  is  the  effect  of  fatigue. 
''  Doitd,  dead  or  flat,  or  not  brisk ;"  Clav.  Yorks* 
Dial.  "  Datvled,  tired ;  worn  out  with  fatigue  or  re« 

Stition,  North."  Grose. 
O YN,  DooN,  &c.  2J.  adv.]    Add ; 

It  may  be  worthy  of  observation,  that,  in  the  old 
language  of  the  flat  country  of  Brabant  (Camptn. 
Kilian),  doon  was  used  as  an  adv.  signifying  cito;  sta- 
tim;  also,  prope,  juxta.  Although  there  is  a  consi- 
derable difference  in  signification,it  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally the  same  term;  the  idea  of  quickness  or  expe- 
dition, and  even  of  approximation  to  an  object  or  end, 
being  not  very  remote  from  that  suggested  by  the  su- 
perlative, which  expresses  the  full  attainment  of  an 
end,  or  perfection  as  the  consequence  of  progress. 
•  DOING,  part.  pr.  To  be  doing.  1 .  To  continue 

in  staiu  quo,  or  to  proceed  in  the  same  way  as 

before;  without  regard  to  any  circumstance,  that 

may  be  apt  to  interrupt,  or  may  seem  to  call  for 

a  cnange  of  conduct,  S. 

'^  His  highness  immediately  sent  back  the  master 
of  Glammis  and  the  abbot  of  Lindores  to  inform 
the  ministry  of  their  QHuntly,  Angus  and  Errol] 
coming  to  his  majesty  to  crave  pardon. — But  the 
ministry  being  jealous  that  his  majesty  was  privy  to 
their  coming,  misliked  the  matter  altogether,  and  bid 
his  majesty  be  doing."  Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  214. 
2.  To  rest  satisfied,  to  be  contented  in  any  parti-^ 

cular  situation,  or  with  any  thing  referred  to,  S. 

This  is  evidently  a  secondary  sense  of  the  phrase. 
S.  To  bear  with,  to  exercise  patience  under,  S. 

"  He  that  has  a  good  crap,  may  be  doing  with 
some  thistles,"  S.  Prov.  *'  If  a  man  hath  had  a  great 
deal  of  good  conveniendes,  he  may  bear  with  some 
misfortunes."     Kelly,  p.  150. 
DOIR.     Tzoeild  doir,  cloth  of  gold. 

''  Item,  ane  doublett  of  tweild  doir,  champit."   In- 
ventories, A.  1539,  p*  42. 

Fr.  £f  or,  golden,  or  of  gold.     V.  Toldour. 
To  DOYST,  V.  n.     To  fall  with  a  heavy  sound, 

Aberd.  , 
To  DoTST,  i^.  a.     To  throw  down,  ibid. 
DoTsT,  s.     1.  ^^  A  sudden  fall  attended  with 

noise  i"  S.B.     Gl.  Shirrefs. 
2.  The  noise  made  by  one  falling,  ibid. 

Evidently  different  from  Dojfce  and  Dusch  in  pro- 
vincial pronunciation. 

Isl.  dus-^a  nidr,  cemuare,  to  throw  one  on  his  &ce. 

Dowst  is  used  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  appa* 
rently  as  the  same  word.    It  occurs  in  a  curious  dia^ 
logue  with  respect  to  blows. 
Then  there's  your  souse,  your  wherit  and  your  dorvst. 
Tugs  on  the  hair,  your  bob  o'  th'  lips,  a  whelp  on't, 
I  ne'er  could  find  much  difference.  Now  your  thump, 
A  thing  deriv'd  first  from  your  hemp-beaters. 
Takes  a  man's  wind  away  most  spitefully : 
There's  nothing  that  destroys  a  cholick  like  it, 
For't  leaves  no  wind  i'  th'  body.  P.  S87. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Todd  has  incorporated  Dowst  in 
the  £•  Dictionary.  He  also  refers  to  dust  as  used 
in  the  same  sense. 

Tt 
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DOISTERT,  part.  adj.  Confused,  overpowered 
with  surprise,  so  as  to  be  in  a  state  nearly  bor- 
dering  oh  frenzy,  Ayrs. 
Teut.(ffraf jstultus^insanus^  (dtvaes^en  insipere,)  and 

perhaps  tier-en  gerere,  hoc  aut  illo  modo  se  habere ; 

gestire;  q.  to  demean  one's  self  like  a  deranged  person. 

DOIT,  s,   A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  kind  of 
rye-grass,  Ayrs. 

."  Besides  the  common,  there  are  two  other  species 

of  rye-grass,  viz.  Loliura  temulentum,  which  has  a 

lieard ;  and  Lolium  arvense,  which  has  no  beard ; 

sometimes  called  darnel  or  doil"    Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs. 

p.  287. 

To  DoiTEE,  V.  n,  1,  To  move  with  an  appear- 
ance of  stupor  and  indolence,  S. ;  synon.  with 
Dotty  sense  2. 
2.  To  walk  in  a  tottering  way,  as  one  does  under 
the  infirmities  of  age ;  conveying  nearly  the 
same  idea  with  Stoiter^  S. 

"  Though  I  had  got  a  fell  crunt  ahint  the  haffit,  I 
wan  up  wi'  a  warsle,  an'  fan'  I  could  doiter  o'er  the 
stenners  ne'erbetheless."     Saint  Patrick,  i.  166. 
DoiTiT,  DoYTiT,  part,  pa.     Stupid,  S.]     Add ; 
Spenser  uses  dol^  as  signifying,  stupid. 
His  senseless  speech  and  doted  ignorance 
The  prince  had  marked  well. 
To  Fall  Doited,  to  become  stupid,  or  be  in- 
fatuated. 

"  Even  the  godly  folk  may  foil  doited  [he  stupi- 
liedj  or  become  infatuated^  in  a  day  when  the  ven- 
geance of  God  is  ready  to  pluck  up  a  whole  land : 
they  may  ewen  foil  doited  and  more  wrong  than  they 
were  before."  M.  Bruce's  Lectures^  &c.  p.  11. 
To  DoiTER,  r.  n.  To  dote,  to  become  superan- 
nuated, S.      V.  DOYTT,  V. 

DoiTRiFiED,  part,  pa,     Stupified.l     Add ; 

"  Ben  l^being]  doUrifyed  with  thilke  drinke, — I 
tint  ilka  spunk  of  ettlyng  quhair  the  dog  lay." 
Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  ii.  41. 
DoiTTEitT,  adf.  In  a  state  of  dotage  or  stupor,  S. 
DOLBERT,  *.    A  stupid  fellow,  a  blockhead, 

Ettr.  For. ;  synon.  Dunderhead, 
The  first  syllable  may  be  from  Teut  dot,  dul,  mente 
captus.  The  origin  of  the  second  is  more  doubtful. 
Dan.  biarte  signifies  luminous :  but  it  would  be  ra- 
ther a  strained  etymon,  to  suppose  that  the  term  had 
been  formed  to  denote  a  clouded  or  phantastical 
light.     £.  dullard  is  exactly  synon. 

DOLE,  s,     1.  Fraud,  a  design  to  circumvent ; 

a  forensic  term,  S. 

"  All  bargains,  which-— discover— an  intention  in 
^ny  of  the  contractors  to  catch  some  undue  advantage 
from  his  neighbour's  necessities,  lie  open  to  reduc- 
tion on  the  head  of  dole  or  extortion — without  the  ne- 
cessity of  proving  any  special  circumstance  of  fraud 
or  circumvention  on  the  part  of  the  contractor." 
Ersk.  Inst.  B.  iv.  t  1.  §  27*  Fr.  dot,  Lat  dol-iis,  id. 
S.  Malice ;  also  used  in  this  sense  in  our  courts 

of  law,  S. 

'^  There  can  be  no  proper  crime  without  the  in* 
gredient  o£dole,  L  e.  without  a  wilful  intention  in  the 
|ictor  to  commit  it'^     Ibid,  t  4.  §  5. 

0^^'  AU  crimes  require  as  well  malice  in  the  per- 
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son*  as  evil  in  the  thing  done,  that  is,  dole  and 
tia  subjectiva  as  well  as  dbjectivcL,"  Mr.  James  Guth- 
rie's Defences,  Acts,  Ed.  1814,  VII.  App.  S8. 

"  The  defunct's  assaulting  and  invading  the  pan- 
nel  to  be  in  upon  him,  did  put  the  pannel  out  of  all 
his  postures,  so  that  albeit  he  had  shot,  yet  the  law 
mitigates  and  restricts  the  punishment  of  his  so  doing 
to  that  of  arbitrary,  because  of  the  grief  and  fright 
he  was  in,  that  exculpates  from  all  dole,  and  renders 
the  fact  but  punishable  for  want  of  that  exact  mea- 
sure and  mo4eration  in  his  defence,  that  otherwise 
men  in  their  composure,  and  without  surprisal,  might 
otherwise  have  observed."  Maclaurin's  Crim.  Ca& 
p.  30. 

This  is  obviously  an  oblique  and  improper  use  of 
the  term. 

DOLESS,  DowLEss,  ad/.     Without  exertion.] 
Add; 

Hard  is  the  fate  o'  ony  doles*  tyke,    • 
That's  forc'd  to  marry  ane  he  disna  like. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  148. 
^'  She  was  wae  to  see  so  braw  a  gallant  sae  casten 
down,  doless,  and  dowie."     R.  Gilhai£e,  i.  135. 
Thus  youth  and  vigour  fends  itsel' ; 

Its  help,  reciprocal,  is  sure. 
While  dowless  eild  in  poortith  cauld 
Is  lanely  left  to  stan'  the  stoure. 

TannahUts  Poems,  p.  73. 
DOLFNES.     For  apounMe  r.  apoun  sic, 
DOLL,  8,     Dung;  but  applied  exclusively  to 
that  of  pigeons ;  called  Dcmi-DoU^  BanfFs. 
I  can  hardly  view  this  as  the  same  with  £.  dde, 
q.  the  distribution  that  pigeons  make :  and  yet  I  see 
nothing  better. 

DOLLY,  Dowie,  flk^\  1.  Dull,  mournful,  S.]-rfdrf; 
S.  Vapid,  spiritless ;  applied  to  the  mind ;  S. 

3.  Possessing  no  power  of  excitement,  S. 

They're  dowf  and  dxmie  at  the  best 
Their  Allegros  and  a'  the  rest. 

Skinner's  Tullochgarum, 

4.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  denoting  the  visible 
effect  of  age  on  poetical  composition. 

Dowf  tho'  I  be  in  rustic  sang, 
I'm  no  a  raw  beginner. 

But  now  auld  age  taks  dowie  turns 

Skinner's  Miscellaneotis  Poetry,  p.  112- 
DOLL Y-OIL,  or  EEL-DQLLY,  s.   Oil  of  any 
kind,  Aberd. ;  Fr.  huile  d'olive,  V.  Oyl  Dolly. 
DOLPHIN,  Dalphyn,  the  denomination  of  a 
French  gold  coin,  formerly  current  in  S. 
"  Thecrowne  of  France  hauandacrownitflowrede- 
lice  on  ilk  side  of  the  scheild,  that  rinnis  now  in  France 
for  CQursabill  payment,  and  the  Dolphin  Crowne,  ilk 
ane  of  thame  hauand  cours  for  vi  s.  viii  d."     Acts 
Ja.  II.  A.  1551,  c.  34,  Ed.  1566. 

— «'  The  Salute,  the  Rydar,  the  Crowne,  the  Dol- 
phin, to  xi  8."     Ibid.  c.  64. 

In  £d,  1815,  in  both  places  Dalphyn  is  the  ortho- 
graphy. 

This  seems  to  be  the  coin,  which  was  first  struck 
by  Charl^  V.  of  France,  bearing  the  title  of  Dau- 
phin of  Vienne  in  addition  to  that  of  King  of  the 
French,  ka.  fran.  rex  nA)»PH.  vi.  Before  his 
pame  he  caused  the  figure  of  a  dolphin  to  be  struck. 
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On  the  reverse  St  John  appears  between  a  dolphin 
and  a  shield  bearing  two  dolphins  divided  by  a  small 
cross ;  with  the  inscription  s.  johannes.  They  were 
valued  as  equivalent  to  twelve  groats  and  a  half  of 
the  currency  of  Dauphin^.  V.  Du  Cange^  vo.  Mo- 
neta,  col.  924* 
DOLVER,  s.  Any  thing  large ;  as  *'  a  great  dol- 

ver  of  an  apple,    an  apple  uncommonly  large, 

Fife;  synon.  "with Dulder,  Ang.,  and  perhaps  from 

the  same  origin  with  £.  dole. 
DOMEROR,  s.   Said  to  signify  a  madman,  Te- 

viotd. 
To  DOMINE,  V.  n.     To  rule ;  Fr.  daminer. 

"  Hee  treading  downe  the  holy  citie  &  court  of 
the  temple  (that  is^  domining  and  ruling  in  the  visible 
church)  and^  a  long  time^  overthrowing  therein  all 
true  worshippe, — ^no  other  possible  accesse  could  be 
to  the  temple  (the  true  church)  but  through  the  ci- 
tie and  court  (the  visible  church)."  Forb.  Def.  p.  1 1. 
*'  Yea^  some  of  them  are  sostraited  by  evident  truth, 
that,  with  pale  faces  and  trembling  lippes^  they  are 
forced  to  confesse,  that  probablie,  hee  may  expell  the 
Pope  from  Rome,  and  dondne  there."     Ibid.  p.  6l. 

DOMINIE,  s,     A  pedagogue,  a  schoolmaster.] 
Formerly,  the  title  used  to  be  prefixed  to  the  name. 
'^  But  there  is  one  thing  remarkable,  and  that's  the 
house  of  Domtfie  CaudweU  (a  formal  pedagogue)  that 
itbsoilv'd  the  thief,  and  conceal'd  the  theft,  so  lost  his 
breezes."     Franck's  Northern  Memoirs,  p.  114. 
DOMLESS,  od;.     Inactive,  in  a  state  of  lasai« 
tude ;  applied  to  both  man  and  beast ;  Orkn. 
It  is  tran^erred  to  grain,  when  it  has  been  so  much 
injured  by  rain,  that  the  stalk  is  unable  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  ear.     Flamp  is  used  as  synon. 

IsL  dam'Ur  gustus,  sapor,  and  laus  solutus,  q.  taste* 
less,  insipid. 

DON,  s.     A  gift,  a  donation,  Ayrs.     Fr. 
DON  AT  ARY,  Donatoue,  s.   One  to  whom  es- 
cheated property  is,  on  certain  conditions,  made 
over,  S. 

**  By  the  later  practice,  oiur  king^,  in  place  of  re- 
taining the  escheat,  make  it  over  to  a  donaiaty."  Ersk. 
]>i8t.  B.  ii,  t  5.  §  62. 
'^  Factour& Dtmotour/'  Aberd.  Reg. A.  1565, V.26. 
Fr.  donalaire,  L.B.  donatoT'-ius,  is  cui  aliquid  donatur. 

DONCIE,  s.    A  clown,  a  booby,  Ettr.  For.   V. 

DOKSIE. 

DO-N  AE-BETTER,  s.  A  substitute,  when  one 

can  find  nothing  better^  S. 
DO-NAE-GUDE,  Dinkagood,  *.   1.  One  who, 

by  his  conduct,  gives  reason  to  believe  that  he 

will  do  no  ffoodj  Ayrs.,  South  of  S. 

'^  He  has  smce  put  out  a  book,  whereby  he  has 
angered  all  those  that  had  foretold  he  would  be  a  do^ 
nae-'gude"    Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  988-9. 

'^  Tarn  says  to  the  tither,  just  as  it  were  by  chance, 
'  Saw  ye  naething  o'  our  young  dinnagpod  this  day 
eigbt  days,  Robin  ?" 
2.   One  who  is  completely  worthless,   S. ;   synon. 

Ne^eT'-do-wed. 
*'  Here— beldam — ^whatmak'st  thon  there?'  '  Lay- 
ing the  roughies  to  keep  the  cauld  win  frae  you,  ye 
desperate  ^nae-good"    Guy  Mannering,  iii.  284» 
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'*  It  is  by  them  that  I  hope  the  do-nae^gude  may 
get  over  his  present  danger."  Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii,  140. 
DoNKisH,  adf.    Rather  damp,  Roxb.    V.  Done. 
To  DONNAR,  v.  a.     To  stupify,  Fife. 
Tis  no^  the  datoiag'd  heady  gear 
That  donnar,  dase,  or  daver. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  141. 
DoNNAaD,DoNN£R^n,a(^Mnastateof  stupor.]  J(i(f; 
The  doHTiort  bodie  croon'd  right  lowne, 
Whyle  tears  dreeped  a'  his  black  beard  down. 
Remains  ofNithsdale  Poems,  p.  8. 
DoNNAETNEss,  s.     Stupidity,  S. 
DONNAT,  DoNNOT,  s.     A  good-for-nothing 

person. 

*^  But  then,  as  to  fending  for  herself,  why  she's  a 
bit  of  a  Scotchwoman  youi\  Reverence,  and  they  say 
the  worst  donnot  of  them  can  look  out  for  their  own 
turn."     Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  iii.  182. 

"  Donnaughi,  or  Donnat,  I  e.  Do-naught  A  good- 
for-nothing,  idle  person."  Yorks.     Grose. 

Dan.  doegenight,  ^'  an  idle  rascal  or  rogue,"  Wolff. 
This  may  have  been  formed  from  S\x.G.  dug^a,  dog^^a, 
valere,  praestare,  and  icke  non ;  q.  *'  one  who  does 
nothing,"  or  '^  is  of  no  avail." 

Perhaps  we  find  the  word  in  that  form  in  which 
it  has  been  transmitted  from  our  Belgic  ancestors, 
in  Teut.  deugh-niet,  nequam,  furcifer,  homo  semissis, 
— ^nullius  frugis,  profligatus,  perditus;  Kilian. 
DONN'D,jpor<.  adf.  Fond,  greatly  attached ;  as, 

"  That  cow's  a  domj'd  brute,"*  i.  e.  very  fond  of 

its  owner,  Mearns. 
.  This  is  most  probably  allied  to  Su.G.  daan^a,  (pron. 
<2oft-a),animo  alienari,  deliquium  pati;  Isl.i£an-a,id., 
Verel.  vo.  DaU.  As  E.fond,  by  which  donn'd  is  ren- 
dered, seems  radically  to  imply  an  attachment  includ- 
ingtheidea  of  folly  or  fatuity,  the  same  idea  of  mental 
debility  might  be  originally  conveyed  by  this  term. 
DONSIE,  DoNciE, adf.  2.  Pettish,  testy.]  Add; 

"  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  the  elders— 4io  to  be 
overly  hard  on  that  poor  donsie  thing,  Meg  MiUikin, 
about  her  bairn."     Ayrshire  Legatees,  p.  17. 

"  The  queen  is  going  on — But  what  is  to  become 
of  the  poor  dotisie  woman  no  one  can  expound."  Ibid, 
p.  268.     Insert,  as  sense 

5.  Saucy,  malapert,  Galloway. 

Come  Muse!  thou  donsi/  limmer,  who  dost  laugh. 
An'  daw  thy  hough,  at  bungling  poets,  come. 
An'  o'er  my  genius  crack  thy  knotted  thong. 
That  my  old  restive  filly  may  go  on 
Wi'  nimbler  foot.         Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  56. 
4.  Restive,  &c.]     Insert^  as  sense 

6.  Heavy,  severe ;  applied  to  strokes,  Galloway. 

Then  came  a  batch  o'  webster  lads, — 
Wha  gi'ed  them  monie  a  donsie  blaad. 

Ibid.  p.  79-   V.  Blad,  Blaad,  s. 
6.  Unlucky,  ill-fated,  in  regard  to  accidents  of  an 
unfortunate  kind,  Galloway. 
Straight  down  the  steep  they  slide  wi'  canny  care, 
—For  fear  o'  donsy  whirl  into  the  stream. 

Ibid.  p.  61. 
9.  Sometimes  signifying  stupid,  Roxb. 
'' i>ofme, dunce-like,  dull, stupid;"  Gl.Sibb. 
I  suspect  that  DoiMfe,as  signifying  unlucky,  is  radi* 
cally  a  different  word ;  most  probably  allied  to  Ir.  and 
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GaeL donasy  donw,  distress^  misery^  ill  luck;  Obrien, 
Shaw.  Fa  hhur  odonassa,  at  your  calamiiy ;  Lhuyd. 
DoKsiE,  DoNCiE,  s.     A  stupid  lubberly  fellow, 

Roxb. 

Teut.  dan^,  sceptrum  morionis.  This  S.  term  seems 
to  have  a  common  origin  with  E.  Dunce,  **  a  word  of 
uncertain  etymology,"  as  Johns,  observes.  Serenius 
refers  to  Sw.  duruer,  homo  pede  gravis,  dutu^a^  ru- 
diter  gradi. 

I  hesitate  whether  we  should  add  Dan.  dunttig, 
gloomy,  misty ;  O.  Germ,  donst  vapor,  nebula ;  per- 
haps transferred  to  the  mind. 
DOOBIE,  DowBiE,  s.     A  dull  stupid  fellow, 

Roxb.       V.  DOBIE,  DoBBIE. 

DOOCK,  Duck,  s.     A  kind  of  strong  coarse 
cloth,  &C.J     Add; 

Heb.  pn,  aok,  signifies  a  piece  of  thin  linen,  lin- 
teum  tenue ;  a  curtain,  Isa.  xl.  22. 
To  DOODLE,  DouDLE,  v.  a.  To  dandle]  Add; 
If  that  she  be  now  wi'  bairn. 

As  I  trow  weel  she  be, 
I  have  an  auld  wife  to  my  mither. 
Will  doudle  it  on  her  knee. 

Herd's  Coll  ii.  203. 
It  is  also  used  iu  Lanarks. 

An*  he  was  tane  to  Craignethan's  hall. 
An'  doudlit  on  his  knee. 

L<idy  Mary  o'  Craignethan,  Edin,  Mag, 
July  1819,  p.  526. 
The  pronunciation  is  doodle,     Beedle,  id.,  Fife. 
S.  Metaph.  applied  to  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe. 

''  If  the  countra-folk  tak  the  tangs  and  the  poker^ 
ye'U  ory  on  the  baillie  and  the  town  officers.  But  on 
nae  event  cry  on  me ;  for  I  am  wearied  wi'  doudUng 
the  bag  o'  wind  a'  day,  and  I  am  gaun  to  eat  my 
dinner  quietly  in  the  spence."  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord, ii.  72.     Add  to  etymon ; 

It  wpuld  seem  that  the  root  is  Isl.  du-a,  dy^a,  re- 

ciprocare,  motare^Haldorson;  ptet.  dud,  dude  ;  Dudis, 

motabat,  quassabatur,  G.  Andr.  p.  50. 

DOOF,  DooFF,  *.   1.  A  blow  with  a  softish  body, 

as  with  a  peat,  cloth,  book,  &c. ;  Clydes.,  Loth., 

South  of  S. 

"  They  had  gotten  some  sair  <fo^— They  had  been 
terribly  paikit  and  daddit  wi'  something."  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  i.  135.     V.  Dufe. 

Belg.  doff-en  to  push,  to  butt ;  dqf,  a  push,  thrust, 
or  shove. 

2.  A  hollow-sounding  fall,  like  that  of  a  loaded 
sack  coming  to  the  ground,  Ettr.  For. 
"  Boddin  that  I  wad  coup,  that  I  muchtna  gie  a 
doqffis,  I  hurklitlitherlyedown.'*  Hogg's  Wirit.  Tales, 
ii.  41.     V.  Dufe. 

DOOL,  s.     To  thole  the  dool,  &c.]     Add; 
To  sing  dool,  to  lament,  to  mourn,  S. 
Is  there  a  whim-inspired  fool, — 

Let  him  draw  near. 
And  owre  this  grassy  turf  sing  dool. 
And  drap  a  tear. 

d  Bard's  Epitaph,  Burns,  iii.  344. 
DOOL,  *.     A  large  piece,  Ayrs. ;  dole,  E. 
Now,  will  ye  pledge  me,  gif  ye  please, 
t    I  hae  a  sonsy  dool  o'  cheese. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  43.    V.  DoiL. 
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DOOL,  s.    An  iron  spike,  for  keeping  the  joints 

of  boards  together  in  laying  a  floor,  Roxb. ; 

synon.  Dook. 

Teut.  dol,  doUe,  pugio,  sica. 
DOOL,  s,     A  blow  or  stroke,  propsrly  one  of  a 

flat  description,  Fife. 

Sometimes  the  phrase  is  used,  Fll  dool  you,  i.  e.  I 
will  give  you  a  drubbing,  ibid. ;  pron.  q.  Dule. 

This  use  of  the  term  seems  to  originate  from  Dool, 
as  denoting  punishment,  q.  v. 
DOOL-AN'EE,  inierj.     Alas,  alackaday,  Ayrs, 
But  dool  an'ee  !  or  I  was  wattan, 
They  had  secur't  your  servan'  rattan. 

The  Tma  RaU,  Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  41. 

Doolanee,  Gl.  ibid. 

Dool  evidently  means  sorrow,  £.  i2o2e.  The  ter* 
mination  is  the  same  as  in  Alackanee,  q.  v.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  q.  dool  an'  woe,  "  Grief  and  misery,"  A.S. 
mea,  wa,  miseria^  as  in  Walawa. 

DOOLIE,*.  1.  A  hobgoblin,  a  spectre,  S.B.]  Add; 
''  The  doolie,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  some- 
times seen.  This  malign  spirit,  like  the  Water~Kel* 
pie  of  Dr.  Jamieson,  was  wont  to  haunt  the  fords  and 
decayed  bridges,  where  he  was  particularly  ofScious 
in  inveigling  the  unwary  traveller,  to  take  the  most 
perilous  tract  It  is  long  since  he  has  ceased  to  be 
mischievous ;  and  having  of  course  lost  all  credit, 
he  has  now  dwindled  down  into  a  mere  scare-crow." 
Agr.  Surv.  Kincard.  p.  4S8. 

DOOLLOUP,  a.     "  A  steep  shank,  or  glen, 

where  two  hattghs  are  exactly  opposite  to  each 

other,'*  Ayrs. 

By  an  intelligent  correspondent  of  that  county  it 
is  supposed  that  this  must  be  the  word  which  Train 
has  given  from  £.  Dictionary,  in  the  form  of  Dallop. 
—Without  a  lash,  without  a  snag. 
Or  even  saddle  on  the  nag. 
Both  rock  and  dallop  gallops  o'er— 

-—O'er  dingle  and  dallopthe  dogs  lightly  bound. 

Inhaling  the  breeze  of  the  blood-sprinkled  ground. 
Strains  of  the  Mountain  Muse,  p.  66,  76. 

As  E.  dollop  denotes  a  tufb  or  clump  of  trees,  the 
term  could  scarcely  be  used  in  this  sense.     In  re< 
gard  to  the  first  part  of  the  word,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  origin.     For  as  in  the  Goth,  dialects 
Dal  is  the  general  term  for  a  valley,  C.B.  dol  signi- 
fies convallis,  ''  a  dale,  or  mead  through  which  a 
river  runs ;"  Owen.     The  source  of  the  last  syllable 
is  far  more  doubtful.     In  the  same  language  od  sig- 
nifies *'  a  going  out,  a  going  from."     Or  can  this  be 
corr.  from  Isl.  dalverpi,  convallis  }  Or  shall  we  view 
it  as  a  combination  of  dal,  C.B.  dSl,  and  hop,  hope, 
"  a  sloping  hollow  between  two  hills  ?"    The  word 
seems  much  older,  notwithstanding  the  orthography 
employed,  than  to  admit  of  the  idea  of  S.  loup,  a  leap, 
entering  into  its  formation,  as  if  it  denoted  a  place 
where  one  might  lonp  from  one  dale  to  another.  Ihre 
has  observed,  from  Idiot.  Hamburg,  p.  53,  that  the 
Saxons  to  this  day  use  dal  in  this  form,  up  un  dal, 
supra  et  infra ;  vo.  Dal,  vail  is. 
DOOLZIE,  s,     A  frolicsome  and  thoughtless 

woman,  Ayi^. 

Teut.  dul,  mente  captus  ;•  dolmen,  err^u'e.     Sii.G. 
dalsk,  anceps  animi,  inconstans. 
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DOOMS,  adv.    Very,  absolutely.  South  of  S. 
"  This  18  but  doubtfu'  after  a',  Maister  GUbert,  for 

it  was  not  sae  dooms  likely  that  he  would  go  down  into 

battle  wi'  sick  sma'  means."  Guy  Mannering^  ii.  186. 
"  Aweel'^  he  said^  '  this  suld  be  nae  sick  dooms^^ 

desperate  business  surely."   Ibid.  iii.  100.    V.  Doyn 

and  DooN. 

DOON,  «.  1.  The  goal  in  a  game,  Dumfr.,  Gal- 
loway ;  synon.  Dool,  DulCy  S. 

— ^-  Less  valid^  some. 
Though  not  less  dextrous^  on  the  padder'd  green, 
Frae  doom  to  doon,  shoot  forth  the  pennystane. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  87* 

2.  Applied,  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  the  place 
used  for  play  ;  as,  t}ie  Barley  Doons^  the  place 
•  for  playing  at  Barley-break,  Dumfr. 
Corn,  doun  signifies  high ;  towan,  tuyn,  a  hillock ; 

also  a  plain,  a  green,  or  level  place;  Pryce.    C.B.  touy 

a  green. 

To  DOON,  DouN,  V.  a.  To  upset,  to  overturn, 
to  throw  over,  as  in  wrestling,  Roxb. ;  most  pro- 
bably formed  from  the  prep. 

DOON,  DooKS,  adv.  Very,  in  a  great  degree. 
V.  Doyn  and  Deik. 

DooKSiN,  adv.    Very,  the  note  of  the  superlative, 

Boxb. 

At  last  there  came  frae  W      ■  ha*. 
Some  rising  rival  that  he  saw, 
Wi'  siller  gleet  an'  glowing  phiz. 
But  scarce  sae  doonsin  white  as  his. 

A.  Scoil's  Poenu,  p.  XSJ. 
Perhaps  the  termination  in  is  corr.  from  the  copu- 
lative and.  Doonsin  white  may  thus  be  doons  an'  white, 
like  Gey  and  fveil,  pretty  well,  pron.  q^  geyan  waL 
V.  Gey,  Gay,  adj. 
DOOR.     Durk  and  door.1     Add ; 

The  connexion  undoubtedly  suggests  the  idea  of 
some  offensive  and  mortal  weapon ;  and  it  merits  ob« 
servation  that  Isl.  daur,  also  dJoor,  signifies  a  sword ; 
G.  Andr,  p.  47*  He  traces  it  to  Or.  i^v,  hasta.  Doorr, 
hasta ;  Haldorson.  There  is  no  Gael,  term  that  re- 
sembles this. 

DOOR,  8.  To  be  Put  to  the  Door,  to  be  ruined,  S. 
"  Early  rising  is  the  first  thing  that  puts  a  man  to 
the  door,"  S.  Prov. 

*^  In  the  Scottish  phrase  to  be  put  to  the  door  is  to 
be  ruin'd ;  so  the  jest  lies  in  the  double  signification 
of  the  word,  for  when  a  man  rises  early  he  will  soon 
go  to  the  door."     Kelly,  p.  98. 

Open  Doors.  It  is  a  proverb  universally  known 
in  S.,  '*  At  open  doors  dogs  come  .ben."^  Kelly, 
p.  23.  But  our  forefathers  had  perhaps  a 
more  important  object  in  view.  To  keep  doors 
open  after  gloaming  is  considered,  by  the  su- 
perstitious, as  tantamount  to  an  invitation  to 
evil  spirits.  They  are  therefore  carefully  shut, 
in  order  to  keep  out  these  unwelcome  visitors ; 
Teviotd. 

To  tak  the  Dore  on  one^s  back,  to  pack  off,  to  be 
gone  ;  a  low  phrase,  S. 
"  Stop  the  mill,  Sauners  Paton,  and  come  out,  and  . 

tak  the  door  on  your  back,"     R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  313. 
Perhaps  the  original  meaning  had  been.  Carry  off 
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the  door  with  you,  as  one  who  has  no  intention  of 

returning. 

To  DOOSSIL,  V.  a.     To  beat,  to  thump,  Roxb. 

DoossiL,  s.     A  stroke,  a  thump,  ibid. 

Perhaps  a  dimin.  from  Douce,  Doyce,  Dusch,  v.,  to 
give  a  dull  heavy  stroke ;  Belg.  does-en,  pulsare  cum 
impetu. 
DORBEL,  s.    Any  thing  that  has  an  unseemly 

appearance,  Ayrs. 

Gael,  dairbh,  darb,  a  worm,  a  reptile. 
DORDERMEAT,  *.  Abannockorcake.]  ^dd; 

I  have  nowhere  met  with  the  term  Dorder'nK€U,hnt 
in  a  trifling  chap  book,  which  contains  several  anti- 
quated words  used  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  and  Angus. 

*'  The  ha'  stood  just  i'  the  mids  o'  the  floor,  an 
the  sin  came  in  at  the  wast  winnock  fan  the  lads  got 
tlieir  dorder^meat."     Henry  Blyd's  Contract,  p.  5. 

Here  it  evidently  refers  to  an  evening  repast. 
To  DORE,  V.  a.    To  make  one  deaf  with  noise, 

Orkn. 

It  seems  properly  to  denote  the  stupor  occasioned 
by  din;  from  Su.G.  daare,  (pron  dore),  stultus,  Alem. 
dor;  Su.G.  daar-a,  (i.  e.  dor^a),  infatuare. 
DORE-CHEEK,  s.     The  door-post,  S.1   Add; 

"  The  next  thing  1  admire  in  it  [the  Pantheon^  is 
the  doore^heeks  and  couple,  which  is  all  of  one  peece 
of  white  marble."  Sir  A.  Balfour's  Lett  p.  137«  138. 
To  his  dore-cheik  I  keipt  the  cleik. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  iii.  SGS. 

''  I  ken  you're  within  doors, — for  I  saw  ye  at  the 
door-cheek  as  I  cam  o'er  the  bent"  Tales  of  my  Land» 
lord,  i.  206. 

Lancash. '' durecheeks,  the  frame  of  wood  to  which 
doors  hang;"  Tim  Bobbins:  The  '^ door-posts;"  Grose. 
DORE-CROOK,  s.  The  hinge  of  a  door,  Aberd. 

Dan.  doer  a  door,  and  krog  a  hook,  Isl.  krok^^ ; 
hinges  being  anciently  made  in  a  hooked  form,  to 
drop  into  sockets  in  the  wall. 
DOREN,  s.     A  term  used,  in  Orkney,  for  the 

purpose  of  imprecation ;  as,  "  Doren  tak  you,'' 

or,  **  Doren  upon  vou.''     It  is  viewed  as  equi* 

valent  to  Mischiefs  Sorrow^  Devily  &c.  •  It  is 

synon.  with  Trow.     V.  Trow,  v.,  2. 
DORE-STANE,  s.     The  threshold,  S.]    Add; 

"  The  Scottish  fairies — sometimes  reside  in  sub- 
terranean abodes,  in  the  vicinity  of  human  habita- 
tions, or  according  to  the  popular  phrase^  under  the 
door-slane,  or  threshold;  in  which  situation,  they 
sometimes  establish  an  intercourse  with  men,  by 
borrowing  and  lending,  and  other  kindly  offices." 
Scott's  Minstrelsy  Bord.  ii.  228. 

In  Fife,  however,  and  perhaps  in  otlier  counties, 
the  threshold  is  viewed  as  diflerent  from  the  dorestane. 
V.  Threshwort. 

"  I  scared  them  wi'  our  wild  tenantry,  and  the 
Mac-Ivors,  that  are  but  ill  settled  yet,  till  they  durst 
na  on  ony  errand  whatsoever  gang  ower  ihedorestane 
after  gloaming."  Waverley,  iii.  355. 
DORE-STEP,  DoEE-sTAP,  s.  1.  The  thresh- 
old, S. ;  synon.  with  Dore-stame. 

"  A  little,  lovely  boy,  dressed  in  green,  Qa  fairy] 
eame  to  her,  saying,* '  Coupe  yere  dish-water  farther 
frae  yere  door-step,  it  pits  out  our  fire  !'  This  re- 
quest was  complied  with,  and  plenty  abode  in  the 
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DOUCE,  Douse,  (u^.  1.  Sober,  sedate,  &c.]  Add; 

Sir  George  was  gentle,  meek,  and  douse; 

But  he  was  hail  and  h^t  as  fire. 

Reidstvire  Raid,  Minstrelsy  Border,  1. 1 16. 
2.  Modest,  as  opposed  to  light  or  wanton  conduct, 

S.l     Add; 

''  Said  the  Miller,  f  I  dinna  like  outgangings  at 
night.' — '  Hout,  gudeman,'  said  his  wife ; — [  Peggy 
is  sae  douse,  we  may  maist  leave  her  to  her  ain  guid- 
ance."    Petticoat  Tales,  i.  208. 
4.  Soft,  soothing;  as  applied  to  music. 

''  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  compared  to  many  wa- 
ters, for  the  vnresistoble  force,  and  admirable  noise, 
breeding  wonder:  to  thunder,  for  terror  and  power 
shaking  all:  to  the  douce  sounde  of  harpes,  for  the 
worke  of  peace  and  ioye  in  the  conscience."  Forbes 
on  the  Revelation,  p.  126. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  observed,  that  Dan.  duusj 
whatever  be  its  origin  or  affinities,  is  used  in  the  same 
sense:  "  Soft,  quiet,  easy,  still,  a  calm;"  Wolff.    Pro- 
bably a  is  an  erratum  for  or, 
DoucE-GAUN,  adf.     Walking  with  prudence  and 
circumspection  ;  used  as  to  conduct,  Buchaa. 
O  happy  is  that  douce^gaun  wight, 
Whase  saul  ne'er  mints  a  swervin. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  47. 
DoucELY,  adv.     Soberly,  sedately,  S. 

Let's  fling  far  hence  baith  spleen  an'  hate, 
Doucely  submittin'  to  our  fate.        Ibid.  p.  127- 
Yet  aft  a  ragged  cowte's  been  known 

to  mak  a  noble  aiver ; 
So,  ye  may  doucely  fill  a  throne. 
For  a'  tikeir  clish-marclaver. 

Bums,  iii.  96. 
DotrcENEss,  s.   Sobriety,  sedateness,  decency,  S. 
**  I  told  him,  that  a  sky-blue  silk  dress,  with  great 
red  roses  and  tulips,  was  surely  not  in  any  thing  like 
a  becoming  concordance  with  the  natural  douceness 
of  my  character."     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  191. 
To  DOUCE,  w.  o.     To  knock,  Fife. 
They  douce  her  hurdies  trimly 

Upo'  the  stibble-rig ; 
As  law  then,  they  a'  then 
To  tak  a  douce  maun  yield. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  128. 
This  is  the  same  with  Doyce,  Ang.  and  Dusch,  q.  v. 
Douce,  s.     A  stroke,  a  blow,  S.     V.  the  v.,  and 

DowsT,  Todd. 
DOUCHERIE,  s.    A  dukedom. 

— Scho  is  appeirand  air 
To  twa  douckeries. 
Rauf  CoUyear,  D.  iij.  a.     V.  Duchery. 
DOUCHT,  (gutt.)  s.  A  stroke  or  blow,  Buchan. 
Gael,  dcichie  denotes  pangs ;  Teut.  docken,  dare 
pugrnos,  ingerere  verbera.   It  may,  however,  be  thus 
denominated  from  deughd  valor,  as  referring  to  the 
force  with  which  it  is  given. 
DOUGHTY,  DuGHTiE,  adf.    1.  Valiant,  coura- 
geous ;  like  E.  doughty. 

How  mony  thousand  doughty  men  of  handis 
Are  here  assemblit  l^-^Doug.  Vtrg.  279-  4. 

2.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  bodily 
strength ;  powerful,  vigorous ;  synon.  Stvffie^  S. 

3.  It  is  also  used  ironically,  as  in  £.  <<  That  s  a 
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du^e  dird  indeed  T  especially  if  one,  after 
promising  much,  performs  little,  S. 
A.S.  dMxg,  nobilis,  strenuus,  fortis. 
DOUDL  AR,  8.    The  name  given  to  the  roots  of 
the  Bog-bean,  Menyanthes  trifolia,  Linn.,  an 
aquatic  plant  of  a  very  bitter  quality ;  some- 
times used  as  a  stomachic,  Roxb. 
His  turban  was  the  doudlars  plet. 

For  such  the  Naiad  weaves. 
Around  wi'  paddock-pipes  beset. 
And  dangling  bog-bean  leaves. 

Marie,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  10. 
To  DOUDLE,  V.  a.     To  dandle.     V.  Doodlb. 
DOUDLE,  s.     The  root  of  the  common  reed- 
grass,  Arundo  phragmites,  found  partially  de- 
cayed in  morasses ;  of  which  the  children  in  the 
South  of  S.  make  a  sort  of  musical  instrument 
similar  to  the  oaten  pipe  of  the  ancients,  Roxb. 
C.B.  doedaml,  "enunciative,  speaking,''  might  seem 
to  correspond  with  a  child's  idea  of  making  the  reed 
emit  a  sound. 

To  DOVE,  V.  n.    To  be  in  a  doting  state,  to  be 
half  asleep,  Fife ;  synon.  Dover. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  with  Su.G.  dofn-a  stupere; 
V  Dover.     Teut.  dooo-en  delirare. 
DOVE-DOCK,*.     The  coltsfoot 

'*  The  arable  land  was  much  infested  with  various 
weeds,  as  the  thistle  (cardus)  [carduus,"}  the  mug- 
wort  [artemisia),  dove-dock  (tusilogo,)  Qtussilago.]" 
Agr.  Surv.  Caithn.  p.  84. 
To  DOVER,  V.  n.     To  slumber.]    Add; 
She  laid  her  down  in  the  fairy  ring. 

An*  clos't  her  dovran'  ee. 
Whan  up  wi'  a  bang  the  Fairy  sprang^ 
An'  stude  at  her  left  knee. 
Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  328. 
Jean  had  been  lyin'  wakin'  Umg, 

Ay  thinkin'  on  her  lover; 
An'  juste's  he  gae  the  door  a  bai^. 
She  was  begun  to  dover. 

A.  l)ouglas's  Poems,  p.  139- 
"  At  Kelbuy  I  hae  sae  mony  orra  jobs  to  tak  up 
my  hand,  but  here  I  fa'  a  doverin  twenty  times  in  the 
day  frae  pure  idle-set."     Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  33. 

Isl.  dur-a  is  rendered  by  Haldorson,  per  intervalla 
dormire,  which  exactly  expresses  the  sense  of  our  word. 
Dover,  s.     A  slumber,  S.]     Add ; 

"  My  mother  had  laid  down  *  th'  Afflicted  Man's 

Companion,'  with  which  he  had  read  the  guidman 

into  a  sort  o'  dover."  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  1 820,  p.  203. 

''  In  this  condition,  with  a  bit  dover  now  and  then, 

I  lay  tOl  the  hour  of  midnight;  at  the  which  season 

I  had  a  strange  dream."     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  300. 

To  DOVER,  V.  a.  Used  as  signifying  to  stun,  to 

stupify,  Ettr.  For. ;  but  Daiver  is  the  proper 

pronunciation. 

-— ''  Ane  o'  them  gave  me  a  nob  on  the  crown,  that 
dovered  me,  and  made  me  tumble  heels-o'er-head." 
Perils  of  Man,  iii.  41 6.     V.  Dauer,  Daiver. 
DOVERIN',  jpar^.  adj.     Occasional,  rare. 

"  The're  nae  pagans  nou  south  o'  the  Clyde,  an' 
binna  a  doverin'  ane,  aibles  in  the  wyl'  muirs  o'  Gal- 
loway."    Saint  Patrick,  iii.  69* 
To  DouF,  V.  n.     To  become  dull.    To  do^and 
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^iupej  to  be  in  a  state  of  languot  and  piutial 

stapor,  Loth.    V.  Do#f,  Dolf,  eu^. 
To  I>onF  o»,  V.  n.    To  continue  in  a  uiunbering 

state,  Selkirks. 

Evidentlj  the  tame  widi  Su.O.  iqfw-a  stttpe&cere, 
hebetare ;  stupere.    V.  Dowr^  adj. 
DoiTFNEss,  s.     Dullness,  melancholy,  S. 

'*  I  oouldna  help  thinking  there  was  a  kind  o'  dmf" 
nets  and  melancholy  in  his  looks/'  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck>  ii.  38. 
To  DOUFF,  V.  a.    To  strike  forcibly ;  as,  Ye've 

douff^t  your  bd  (fer  the  ctikcy  You  luive  driven 

yoor  ball  over  the  wall.  Loth. 

fielg.  doff-en,  to  push^  to  beat ;  or  from  £.  Doff)  v. 
DouFF,  s.     A  dull,  heavy  blow,  Aberd. 
DOUGH,  s.    Expl.  "  a  dirty,  useless,  untidy,  ill- 

dressed  person,    Roxb. 

Probably  a  metaph.  use  of  the  E.  term^  as  denot- 
ing the  material  of  bread  ;  especially  as  Daigkie  is 
used  in  a  similar'  sense^  and  Isl.  deig.    V.  Daioh. 
DOUGLAS  GROAT,  the  name  formerly  gi- 

ven  to  a  groat  of  the  reign  of  James  V. 

''  The  earle  of  Angus — caused  stryk  conyie  of  his 
owin :  to  witt,  ane  grott  of  the  valowr  of  aughteine 
pence^  quhilk  eflerward  was  callit  the  Douglas  grooH, 
and  non  that  tyme  durst  stryve  againes  a  Douglas  nor 
Douglas'  man."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  314. 

'^  In  the  river  of  Dee^— lyes  an  island  called  the 
Threave. — In  this  island,  the  Black  Dowglas  had  a 
strong  Ittmse,  wherein  he  sometime  dwelt.  It  is  re- 
ported^ how  true  I  know  not,  that  the  peeces  of -mo* 
ney  called  Dowglas  groats  were  by  him  coyned  here." 
Symson's  Descr.  Galloway,  p.  22. 
BOUGHT,  s.  1.  Strength,  power,  Ayrs. 
-^Fortune's  cudgel,  let  me  tel^ 

Is  no  a  willie-waxm,  Str : 
The  freckest  whiles  hae  own't  her  dotight ; 
An'  deed  if  s  little  wonner. 

Picken's  Poems,  17^8>  p*  159. 

A.S.  duguth  virtus,  valor,  potentia ;  finom  dug-^n 
valere. 

£.  A  deed,  an  exploit,  Fife. 
DOVIE,  adf.    Stupid,  having  the  appearance  of 

mental  imbecility,  Fife.     Hence, 
DoTiE,  s.    A  person  of  this  description,  ilnd. 

Su.G.  dofiv^a,  dqfv^y  stupefacere,  hebetare;  doftv-a 
stapere ;  do^stupidus,  IsL  dqfi  torpor,  dqfin  ignavus, 
&c     V.  DowF,  and  Daw,  j;.  1. 
To  DouK,  V.  a,    1.  To  d&ve  under  water,  to  duck, 

SJ    R.  V.  n.  Add; 
2.  To  bathe,  S. 
To  DouK,  Dowx,  DooK,  v.  a.     To  plunge  for- 

cibly  into  water,  to  put  under  water.   Transfer 

to  this  the  example  from  Douff.  Vir^. ;  and  add; 

**  Anent  the  fylthie  vice  of  Ibmicatioun— In  the 
end  to  be  taine  to  the  deepest  and  foulest  pule,  or 
water  <»f  the  towne  or  parochin,  thair  to  be  thryse 
domkU."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  25. 
I>oirK,  #•    1.  The  act  of  plunein^  into  water,  S. 
2.  The  state  of  being  drendiea  with  rain,  S. 
The  Embrugh  wives  rin  to  a  stook ;— « 
]But  Highlanders  ne'er  mind  a  datik. 

The  Haf^st  Rig,  st  81. 

Vot.  I.  887 
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DotTK,  s.  The  quantity  of  ink  taken  up  by  the 
pen,  Upp.  Lanarks. ;  q.  a  dip  of  ink. 

DonKAa,^.  Awaterfowl;  calleaalso  WiOie^fisher; 
Dumfr. 
This  seems  to  be  the  Didapper,  or  Ducker,  Colym« 

bus  auritus,  Linn. 

To  pOUE,  V.  n.     1.  To  make  obeisance  by  in- 
dining  the  head  or  body  in  a  hasty  and  awk- 
ward manner,  S. 
^'  In  Scottish  duyk,  cftjuyh,  to  make  obeisance,  is 

still  used."     Johns.  Diet.  vo.  Duck,  v. 

2.  To  incline  the  head,  for  any  purpose,  in  an  un- 
seemly way ;  as,  in  drinking,  &c.,  S. 
Teut.  duyck-^n,  verticem  capitis  demittere :  capot 

demittere,  mclinare ;  Kilian. 

DOULE  PALE,  apall,  nowcalled  a  fitor^-cfeM,  S. 
'^  Item  foure  doule  polls  of  blak  dayth  gamist  vriA 

bukrem."     Inventories,  A.  1542^  p.  103. 

DOUNCALLING,  s.  Depreciation  by  public 
proclamation.  **  DcuncaUing  of  the  dolouris 
[dollars] ;''  Aberd.  Reg. 

DOUN-DING,  8.  Sleet  or  snow,  Fife ;  synon. 
Ondmg;  from  the  prep,  dbun  down,  BsAding 
to  drive. 

DOUNG,  part.  pa.  Struck,  beaten.  V.  Ding, 
v.y  sense  S. 

DOUNHAD,  8.  Any  thing  that  depresses  one, 
whether  in  re^urd  to  gprowth,  or  external  cir- 
cumstances.  Thus  it  is  said  of  a  puny  child, 
who  has  not  grown  in  proportion  to  its  years ; 
^^  Illness  has  oeen  a  greit  dounhad^  S.B.  Fife. 

Dounhaddin\  part.  adj.  Depressing,  in  what 
way  soever,  ibid. ;  q.  fuddir^  down. 

DOUNNINS,  adv.  A  little  way  downwards, 
Stirlings. 

DOUNPUTTING,  a.    1.  Dejection,  as  by  de- 
thronement, S. ;  also,  the  act  of  putting  to 
death  violently. 
It  ^ieems  doubtful,  in  whidi  of  tiiese  senses  we 

ought  to  understand  the  following  passage. 

*'  I  was  a  servand  to  your  &ther,  and  m1  be—ane 

enemie  to  thame  that  was  the  occasioun  of  his  dmnm 

Siting."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  226. 
DUNSETING,  #.     The  setting  of  the  sun. 
'*  And  the  same  brod  hung  vp  daylie  Ira  the  sone 
rysing  to  the  dounseting  at  thair  mercat  croce."  Acts 
Ja.  VL  1598,  Edit  1814,  p.  174. 
DOUNTAEING,  #.     Reduction  in  price. 

'^  Ane  artide  oi  die  burgh  o£  Cowpar,  anent  the 
domUaking  of  their  custumes."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  214. 

To  DOUNTHRAU,  v.  a.    To  overthrow. 

*~''  The  spreit  of  Sathan  did  rigne  into  hxm,  as 
being  the  author  of  bludeschedding,-— of  inducing 
subiectis  to  oppres  and  dounthrau  thur  maisters,  and 
sik  vther  horribil  crymes."     Nicol  Bume,  F.  43,  b. 

A.S.  a»duH  deorsum,  and  thraw^an  jaoere. 
DOUNTHBOUGH,  adv.  In  the  k>w  w  flat 
country ;  as,  ^^  I^m  gaun  dounAraugh,"^'  I  am 
going  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ooantry :  *<  He 
Dides  dounffiroughf'^  he  resides  in  the  lower 
part,  &c.    Clydes.,  S.B.    V.  UptHftOtroH.  * 
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DOUNWITH,  aJ»  1.  Downwards,  fee]  Add; 
S.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  a  fall  from  rank  or  state, 

as  contrasted  with  elevation,  S. 

It  occurs  in  the  S.  Prov.  improperly  printed^  as  if 
the  term  consisted  of  two  words.  "  As  mickle  tfp- 
nnth  as  mickle  down  with, — spoken  when  a  man  has 
got  a  quick  advancement,  and  as  sudden  depression." 
Kelly,  p.  24. 
DouNwiTH,  axl}.      Descending;  as,  a  dounwtth 

roady  opposed  to  an  ^clivity,  S. 
To  DOUP,  Dowp,  V.  n.   1.  To  incline  the  head, 

&c.]     Add ; 

The  S.  word  is  pron.  q.  doop.  It  has  a  peculiarity 
of  signification  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  v.  to 
Lout,  The  latter,  while  it  denotes  the  depres8i<»i  of 
the  hody^  suggests  the  idea  of  a  deliberate  act ;  while 
douping  generally  supposes  quickness  of  motion,  or 
a  sudden  jerk  downwards,  as  when  one  wishes  to 
avoid  a  blow,  S.  It  seems  synon.  with  Jouk. 
2.  To  lower,  to  become  gloomy,  applied  to  the 

weather,  Lanarks. 
3*  Denpting  the  approach  of  evening;  as,  ^^  The 

day, is  douping  doTcn^  i.  c.  the  gloom  of  night 

is  beginning  to  approach,  ibid. 
DOUP,Dowp,^.  l.Thebreechor buttocks.]  Add; 

The  first  instance  I  have  met  with  of  this  use  of 
the  term  is  in  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  Rabelais,  p. 
97*  where  he  renders  the  Fr.  au  cul  salld,  the  name 
of  a  game^  "  At  the  salt  doup." 

2.  The  bottom  or  extremity,  &c.]     Add ; 

Not  only  is  the  phrase,  "  the  doup  of  the  day," 
used,  but  "  the  doup  o'  e'en,"  i.  e.  tlxe  latter  part  of 
the  evening; 

Weel  pleas'd  I,  at  the  doup  o'  e^en. 
Slide  cannie  our  the  heugh  alane, 
Whare  a'  that's  either  heard  or  seen 
Is  loove  an'  peace. 

T.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  dig. 
8.  A  cavity.     "  The  dowp  of  an  egg."]     Add; 

''Was  notMinervabom  of  thebraine,  eventhromgh 
the  eare  of  Jove  ?  Adonis  of  the  bark  of  a  myrtle- 
tree  ;  and  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  doupe  of  that  egge 
which  was  laid  and  hatched  by  Leda  ?"  Urquharf  s 
Rabelais,  p.  33, 
DquP'-scoub,  s,  a  fall  on  the  buttocks ;  as,  ^^  TH 

giV  ye  a  doup^scowr^  Aberd. 
DOUR,  DouBE,  adj.    S.  Hardy,  able  to  endure 
fatigue.]     Add; 

He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  time  had  warstl'd  lang. 
Yet  t^ghly  dmurs,  he  bade  an  unco  bang. 

Bums,  iii.  55. 
4.  Inflexible,  obstinate.]     Add ; 

— ''  Ye  may  gang,  ye  door  loon,  says  the  father ; 
but  if  ye  do^  ye  sal  repent  it  as  lang  as  ye  live." 
Cottagers  of  C^enbumie,  p.  196. 
7.  Slow  in  growth ;  applied  to  vegetation.  Loth. 
V.  D0UB-8BED. 

3.  Impracticable ;  applied  to  soil  that  drfeats  all 
'    the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  S. 

•  <^  As  if  Nature  had  meant  him  a  spite,  hehadgot 
0ti«  of  the  dourest  and  most  untractable  farms  in  Uie 
Meam8,**-a  place  which  seemed  to  yield  every  thing 
but  what  t|ie  agriculturist  wanted."  The  Pirate,  i,  81 , 
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9.  Unteachable,  dow  in  receiving  learning;  a^ 
«  He's  very  dour  at  his  lare,"  Fife,  S.B. 

*'  There's  my  uncle's  auldest  son,  Johnnie  Cald- 
cleuch,  as  dure  a  scholar  as  ever  was  at  S^  Leonard's, 
an'  yet  maks  as  gude  a  regeiit  as  ever  spat  Latin  i'  the 
face  o'  a  puir  student"  Tennant's  Card.  Beaton, 
p.  90. 

10.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  ice  that  is  not  smooth 
and  slippery ;  as  signifying  that  one  moves  on 
it  with  difficulty;  Loth.,  Clydes.;  synon.  bought 
S.  B. 

DouBNEss,  D00BKES8,  #.  Obstinacy,  sullenness,  S. 
"  Waes  me !'  said  Mrs.  MacClarty,  '  the  gudenum 
taks  Sandie's  doomess  mickle  to  heart  i"     Cottagers 
of  Glenbumie,  p.  I98. 

"  If  ye  war  ance  sattled,  a'  my  cares  wad  be  at  an 
end.  Sae  put  on  your  braws,  and  let  us  see  nae  mair 
o'  your  doumess,"     Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  72. 

'^  If  there's  power  in  the  law  q'  Scotland,  I'll  gai? 
thee  rue  sic  doumess."  The  Entail,  i.  309. 
DouB-SEED,  8.  The  name  given  to  a  late  spedes 
of  oats,  from  its  tardiness  in  ripening,  M.  Loth. 
*'  A  third  kind,  Halkerton,  or  Angus  oats,  these 
are  emphatically  called  dour-^e^;  (i.  e.  late-seed,  in 
distinction  from  the  others  which  are  called  ear-seed> 
fr.  air-seed^  or  early  seed."  Agr.  Surv.  Mid  Loth, 
p.  105. 

DOURDON,  s.    Appearance,  Ayrs.,  but  more 
commonly  used  in  Kenfrews. 
C.B.  dwyre,  to  appear,  to  rise  up  into  view,  dwy* 
read,  a  rising  into  view. 

DOURIN\  part.  pr.    Apparently  a  contraction 
of  dxwerirC^  i.  e.  doting,  slumbering. 
Whether  ye're  gane  to  teach  the  whistle,-— 
Or  ScQtchman-like,  hae  tramp't  abreed 
To  yon  big  town  fiur  south  the  Tweed ; 
Or  domriiC  in  the  hermit's  ceH, 
Unblessing  an'  unblest  yoursel'^ 
■  take  up  your  pen, 

A'  how  ye're  doin'  let  me  ken. 

Tannahiirs  Poems,  p.  95. 
DOUSS,  *.     A  blow,  a  stroke.     V.  Doycb. 
To  DOUSS  the  aails,  a  sea  term  ;  to  let  the  sails 
fall  down  suddenly,  on  account  of  a  sudden 
SQuall,  Firth  of  Forth: 

Tnis  seems  to  be,  q.  to  let/aH  V.  Dusch,  sense  3. 
To  DOUSS  a  baU,  v.  a.  To  throw  it  away,  as 
useless,  properly  by  strUcing  it  off  from  the 
course.  Loth.  V.  Doyce  and  Ditsch,  v: 
To  Doussle,  Doosle,  v.  a.  To  beat  soundly, 
Roxb. 

This  is  evidently  a  diminutive  from  Douss,  a  blow, 
or  the  V,  to  Douce. 
To  DOUT,  v.  a.     To  fear,  to  venerate. 

Quhome  suld  I  serue  but  him  that  did  me  saue  ? 
Quhom  suld  I  dout,  but  him  that  dantia  deid? 
Quhom  suld  I  Jiufe,  but  him  attonr  the  laue  ? 
Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  57.    Y.  Dowtit. 
DOUTET,  part.  pa.     For  dotity  I  e.  endowd. 
With  Img  life  doutei  sail  thow  be. 
And  at  thy  last  I  sail  thee  bring 
Quhair  thou  eternall  gloir  jsall  see. 

Poems  I6lh  Cent.il  lOl. 
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DOUTH,  adf.     1.  Dull,  dispirited,  melancholy, 
Selldrks. 
Come^  my  muld,  towsy^  trusty  friend ; 

What  gaT9  ye  look  sae  douih  and  wae  ? 
D*  ye  think  my  ^vour's  at  an  end. 
Because  thy  head  is  tumin'  gray  ? 

Hoggs  Mountain  Bard,  p.  18S. 
I  never  saw  a  douther  creature ; 
When  I  wad  fain  divert  and  please  ye. 
In  trouth  you  nouther  hears  nor  sees  me. 

Hogg*s  Scottish  Pastorals,  p.  10. 

2.  Gloomy,  causing  melancholy ;  Doune  synon., 
Ettr.  For. 

'^  Callans/  said  Charlie,  '  that* s  a  douth  and  an 
awsome  looking  higging,  I  wish  we  were  fairly  in, 
and  safely  out  again.''     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  2. 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  view  this  as  a  provincial 
corr.  of  Douf,  Dorvf,  melancholy;  or  as  formed  from 
the  third  person  sing,  of  the  A.S.  v.  dmdeth  delirat, 
q.  that  which  dulls  l£e  mind.  It  might,  however, 
seem  immediately  allied  to  IsL  dodi  languor,  dod^ 
languescere, 

DOUTH,  adf.     Snug,  comfortable,  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. Loth. 

DOUTISH,  adf     Doubtful,  Tweedd. 

DOW,  s.     1.  A  dove,  S.]     Add ; 

Dan.  due  id. 
51,  A  fondling  term,  S. 

Maiden,  tell  me  true. 

Is  there  ony  dogs  into  this  town  ? 

And  what  wad  ye  do  wi'  them,  my  hinny  and  my 
dow  f  JcUy  Beggar,  Herd^s  Coll.  ii.  S7- 

'*  Ye  may  marry  ony  leddy  in  the  country  side  ye 
like,  and  keep  a  braw  house  at  Milnwood;  for  there's 
enow  of  means ;  and  is  not  that  worth  waiting  for, 
my  dow  f"     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  140. 

To  DOW,  V.  n.    2.  To  avail,  to  profit,  to  be  of 
any  worth,  &c.]     Add; 

3.  This  V.  is  often  used,  with  a  negative  affixed, 
to  denote  that  reluctance  which  arises  from  mere 
ennui^  or  the  imaginary  incapacity  which  is  pro- 
duced by  indolence.  The  phrase,  ^'  Idownarise^ 
does  not  ngnify  real  inability  to  get  up,  but  re- 
luctance to  exert  one^s  self  so  far,  the  canfM-be- 

Jiuhed  sort  of  state,  S. 

4.  It  denotes  inability  to  endure,  in  whateversense. 
^^  He  downa  be  contradicted,^  he  cannot  bearcon- 
tradictlon.  *<  They  downahe  beaten,^*  they  can- 
not  submit  to  be  defeated ;  South  of  S. 

5.  To  dare,  Aberd. 

This  is  an  oblique  sense;  a  transition  being  made 
from  the  possession  of  power  to  the  trial  or  exercise 
of  it ;  resembling  that  in  the  A.S.  adj.  dohiig,  from 
the  same  source,  which  primarily  signifies  strenuus, 
secondarily  fortis. 

To  dow  nothing,  to  he  of  no  value,  to  be  worth  or 
good  for  nothing. 

**  Item,  ix  pece  of  the  auld  historic  of  Troy  evil 
spilt.  Item,  ten  pece  of  auld  clathis,  quhilkis  dom 
na  thing."     Inventories,  A.  15S9,  p.  50. 

There  has  been  an  anomaly  in  the  use  of  the  in« 
dicative  of  this  v.  in  pi.  instead  of  the  singular. 
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Ha,  ha,  how,  it^  naething  that  donf ; 
I  winna  come  hame,  and  I  canna  come  hame. 

Herd:s  CoU.  ii.  182. 
Add  to  etymon ; — ''  Isl.  egdugi  sufficio;  hinp  Scot 
to  dow  posse  ;"  Gl.  Lodhr.  Quida,  p.  89* 

To  DOW,  V.  n.     To  fade,  &c]     Add  ; 

5.  The  part,  daw^dis  applied  to  meat  presented  in 
a  lukewarm  state,  Roxb. 

To  DOW,  V.  a.   Expl.  «  To  go  quickly,  to  has- 
ten,'' Mearns ;  with  the  pron.  following; 
Ye'll  dow  ye  doune  to  yon  change  house. 

And  drink  til  the  day  be  dawing ; 
At  ilka  pint's  end,  ye'll  drink  the  lass'  health. 
That's  coming  to  pay  the  lawing. 

Buke  ofAlhMs  Nurse,  Old  Song,  M.S. 
She's  dune  her  to  her  father's  bed  stock,— 

A  May's  luve  quhiles  is  easie  won  ;— 
She's  stown  the  keys  o'  monie  braw  lock. 
And  she's  lous'd  him  outo'  the  prison  strange 
Fair  Flower  of  NoHhumb.  Old  Ballad,  M.S. 
A.S.  don,  to  do,  is  used  nearly  in  the  same  sense ; 
Wolden  hyne  to  cyninge  don;  Volebant  eum  regem  fa- 
cere;  i.  e.  '^  to  ^  him  a  king."  Doth  eow  claene,  Mun- 
damini ;  '  Do  you  clean."   The  phrase  does  not  seem 
necessarily  to  convey  the  idea  of  haste,  but  rather  of 
effectual  operation ;  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  our  old  writers  speak  of  doing  to  dede,  killing* 
or  putting  to  death.     V.  Do,  v. 

DOW  ATT,  s.  A  thin  flat  turf,  the  same  with 
Divetf  q.  v. 

''  Item,  that  the  saidis  gleibis  be  designit  with  free* 
dome  of  fogage,  pasturage,  fewall,  faill,  dowatt,  lon- 
ing,  frie  ische  and  entrie,  and  all  vther  preuilegis 
and  richtis  according  to  vse  and  wont  of  auld."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1593,  Edit  1814,  p.  17. 
DO  WATTY,  s.    A  silly  foolish  person,  Edin. 

Perhaps  a  cdirr.  of  £.  dowdy.  But  V.  Daw,  a  sluggard. 
DOWCATE,  *.    A  pigeon-house.]     Add; 

This  is  pronounced  q.  JDookit. 

DO  WED,  pret.     Was  able.  South  of  S. 

— ''  Ye  ken  a  green  Yule  makes  a  fat  kirk-yard*«- 
and  I  never  dowed  to  bide  a  hard  turn  o'  wark  in  my 
life."     Antiquary,  ii.  219. 

This  is  more  commonly  pronounced  dought.     V. 
Dow,  V.  1. 
DO WF,  DoLF,  a^'.  1.  Dull,  flat]  J(2d,  as  sense 

6.  Inert,  wanting  force  for  vegetation ;  applied  to 
ground ;  dowfland  or  ground^  Loth,  and  other 
counties. 

Su.G.  doef  id.  doefind^r,  in  legibus  patriis  arbor  in- 
frugifera,  q.  dowfwood :  dauQord,  Leg.  GothL,  terra 
sterilis,  uliginosa ;  Ihre. 

7.  Wanting  the  kernel  or  substance  ;  a  donfnitj 
a  rotten  nut,  S. 

8.  Dull  to  the  eye,  thick ;  as,  <<  a  dowfdaj  i^  a 
hazy  day  ;  a  phrase  used  by  old  people,  Loth. 

9*  Unfeeling;  unimpressible,  Galloway. 
StrathfaUan  was  as  doi^  to  love 

As  an  auld  cabbage  runt 
At  length,  however,  o'er  his  mind 
Love  took  a  donsy  swirL-— 

Davidsons  Seasons,  p.  55* 
Insert  in  etymon,  1.  9.,  after  marcescere ; 
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It  may  he  observed,  that  A.Bar.  thveHtng,  a  Blttm« 
ber,  retains  not  only  die  form,  but  neafly  the  signi- 
fication of  the  Isl.  participle  dqfin. 
DOWIELY,  adv.     1.  Sadly,  S. 
To  mark  her  impatience,  I  crap  'mang  the  braiken. 
Aft,  aft  to  the  kent  gate  she  tum'd  her  black  ee ; 
Then  lying  down  dowylie,  sigh'd  by  the  willow  tree, 
&c.  M'NeiWs  Poetns,  Jeanie's  Black  Ee. 

S.  Causing  the  feeling  of  dreariness  and  melan- 
choly, S.B. 

"  He — ^made  his  chains  clank  sae  dowily,  that  I  thocht 
they  war  hingin  about  mysel/'  St  Kathleen,  iv.  l62. 

DOWL,  *.  A  laige  piece ;  as,  "  Dowls  ofdiee^e^ 

Fife ;  synon.  Dawd. 

Apparently  the  same  with  E.  doUi  which  has  been 
usually  derived  from  A.S.  datUan  to  divide. 

DOWLESS,  adj.     1.  Feeble,  without  energy; 
"  DordesSy  more  commonly  Thowless  or  Thaw^ 
fetfjjvoidof  energy;"  61. Sibb. Roxb.  V.Doless. 
8.  Unhealthy,  Ayrs. 

—We,  wi'  winter's  dowless  days. 
Are  chitt'ran  sair  wi'  caul : 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  50. 
^^Dowless  fowk,  for  health  gane  down^ 
Alang  your  howms  be  streekan 

Their  limms  this  day.      Ibid.  p.  55. 
V.  Dow,  V.  to  thrive. 

To  DO WLIC  AP,  V.  a.  To  cover  the  head,  espe- 

dally  by  drawing  up  a  part  of  the  dress  with  ttiis 

view,  or  by  pulling  any  thing  over  it,  Ettr.  For. 

*'  Scho  branyellyt  up  in  a  foorye,  and  dotvlicappyd 

me."     Wint  Ev.  Tales,  ii.  42. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  first  part  of  the 
word  is  the  same  with  Su.G.  doelja,  to  conceal,  to 
hide ;  (Alem.  in  dougU,  and  iougda,  clandestinely). 
In  Isl.  the  V.  assumes  the  form  of  dtflia,  and  in  A.S. 
of  digel-an,  id.,  whence  digel  and  deagol,  occultus. 
The  term  has  probably  found  its  way  into  the  South 
of  S.  from  the  Northumbrian  Danes;  as  in  Dan. 
doelg^er  still  signifies  to  conceal,  to  hide.  The  last 
part  of  the  word,  eapp,  might  at  first  view  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  cap,  or  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by 
females.  But  I  would  rather  view  it  as  the  same 
with  Su.G.  kappa,  Dan.  kappe,  a  long  and  wide  gown, 
a  cloak.  Thus  to  dowlicap  mi^ht  signify,  to  cover  or 
conceal  the  head  in  the  kp  of  one's  cloak  or  mantle. 

DO  WLIE-HORN,  s.    A  horn  that  hangs  down, 

Ettr.  For. 
Dowlie-hobnV,  a^.  Having droopinghorns, ibid. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  Dowlie  claimed 
affinity  with  Teut  dwael-en,  dolmen,  aberrare  a  via,  such 
horns  being  turned  the  wrong  way.  But  the  term, 
I  apprehend,  has  had  a  Welsh  origin.  For.  C.B.  dSl 
denotes  "  a  wind,  bow>  or  turn,"  dolen,  id. ;  dolen^u, 
"  to  curve>  to  bend,  cw  bow ;  to  wind  round-**  We 
find  our  very  adj.  in  the  form  a£  dolattg,  ^*  having 
curves;  meuidroas;"  Owen. 

DOWN  A.     1.  Expressive  of  inability;   as,  / 

downa^  I  am  not  able,  S. 
ft.  Occasionally  denoting  want  of  inclination,  even 
reluctance  or  disgust,  S,     V.  Dow,  v.  n, 
O,  ben  than  came  the  auld  French  lord. 
Saving,  «  Bride,  will  ye  dance  wi'  me  ?" 
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'<  Awa%  awa',  ye  auld  Frendi  lord. 

Your  face  I  doivna  see."      Ballad  Book,  p*  7. 
DOWNANS,  *.  pi.    Green  hillocks,  Ayra. 
Upon  that  night,  when  fairies  light 
On  Cassilis  Dawnans  dance,  &c. 

Bums,  iiu  124.    Halloween. 

This  is  expL  '^  Certain  little  romantic  rocky  green 
hills."     Ibid. 

But,  I  suspect,  that  the  idea  of  rocky  is  not  ne» 
cessarily  conveyed  by  the  term.  Teut.  ditynen  is  the 
term  used  for  sand  hills  or  hillocks ;  Sabulosi  montes 
Oceano  in  Hollandia  et  Flandria  objecti;  Kilian. 
Shaw  expl.  Gael,  dunan,  '*  a  little  hill  or  fort."  V.DvN. 
DOWNCAST,  #.     Overthrow,  S. 

"  First— exhorted  that  he  suld  not  be  disccmraged, 
in  consideratione  of  that  esteat  quhairvnto  anes  he 
has  bene  in  this  world,  being  in  honour  and  glorie, 
and  of  the  douncast  whairinto  now  he  was  brought." 
Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  493. 
DO WNCOME,  #.     8.  Overthrow.]     Jdd ; 

"  It  had  amaist  a  domncome  at  the  Reformation^ 
when  they  pu'd  down  the  kirks  of  St  Andrew's  and 
Perth,"  dec.     Rob  Roy,  ii.  127. 
4.  Degradation  in  rank,  S. 

''  My  ain  grandfather,  who  was  the  son  of  a  great 
farmer,  hired  himsel  for  a  shepherd  to  young  Tarn 
Linton,  and  mony  ane  was  wae  for  the  downcome.'* 
Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  1823,  p.  314. 

''  As  soon  as  we  get  ower  hee  piigh^,  well  get  a 
downcome  in  our  turn."     Ibid.  p.  315. 
DowNE-coMMiN6,^.Descent,theact  of  descending. 

— -''  He  commeth  downe  in  such  aboundance  of 
glorious  light,  as  Babell  can  stande  no  longer,  no 
more  then  could  Sodome,  after  the  Angel,  his  downe^ 
comming  to  see  it."  Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  1 80. 
DOWN-DING,  s.    A  very  heavy  fall  of  rain, 

synon.  EvenrJoun-pour,  Aberd.,  Meams. 

DOWNDRAUGHT,  *.  Whatsoever  depresses.] 
Add; 
We're  ay  fu  freck,  an'  stark,  an*  hale ; 
Keep  vi'lence  aff  our  head,  we  yield 
To  nae  downdraugkt  but  perfect  eild. 

.  The  Tfva  Rats,  Pickoi's  Poems,  i.  p.  68. 
DOWNDRAW,  s.   1.  Overloading  weight;  the 
same  with  Downdraughty  Ayrs. 

■  *Neath  poortith's  sair  donm^ran^. 
Some  o'  ye  fag  your  days  awa. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  79. 
2.  Some  untoward  .circumstance  in  one's  lot ;  as, 
a  profligate  son  is  said  to  be  •'  a  daumdraw  in 
a  family^    It  is  used  to  denote  any  thing  that 
hangs  as  a  dead  weight  on  one,  Roxb. 
DOWN-DRUG,  *.     What  prevents  one  from 
rising  in  the  world,  BanfFs. 
Sae  love  in  pur  hearts  will  wax  stranger  and  mair. 
Thro*  crosses  and  doTvn-^mg,  and  poortith  and 
care.  Northern  Antiq.  p,  429. 

DO  WNE-GETTING,  s.    Success  in  obtaining 
a  reduction. 

•*  The  dowTie  getting  of  the  xii  deneris  [[deniers] 
takin  of  merchandis  gudis."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1563, 
V.  25. 

This  must  refer  to  some  port  in  France  or  Flanders. 
*'  The  dojvngetting  of  the  grit  custum,'*     Ibid. 
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DOWNFALL,  Dowwfa',  s.    1.  A  declmty  in 

ground,  a  slope,  Ectr.  For. 

'^  We  wad  be  a  great  deal  the  better  o'  twa  or  three 
rigs  aff  Skelfhill  for  a  bit  dawnfit  to  the  south."    Pe- 
rils of  Man^  i.  6S. 
2.   Winter  dowf^aUy  the  practice  of  allowing  the 

sheep  to  descend  from  the  hills  in  winter  to  the 

lower  lands  lying  contiguous,  S.  A. 

''  The  proprietors  of  hill  lAnd  pasturages  would 
appear  to  have  obtained^  through  mere  sufferance  and 
custom,  the  right  of  winter  downfall  for  their  sheep, 
upon  low  lying  contiguous  arable  lands,  belonging 
to  other  proprietors."  Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  127. 
DOWN-HEARTED,  adj.     Dejected,  S. 

''  Dinna  be  overly  down*hearted,  when  ye  see  how 
wonderfully  ye  are  ta'en  care  o*."  R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  317. 

This  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Todd  as  a  colloquial 
word  in  £. 
DOWN-I'-THE-MOUTH,   (pron.  daw)  adj. 

Dejected ;  as,  He*8  aw  doun  i*  the  mouth  wT 

that  news^  S.     This  seems  exactly  analogous 

to  the  £.  term  chop-faUen. 

I'd  nae  be  laith  to  sing  a  sang. 
But  I've  been  damn  i'  the  mouth  sae  lang. 

Picken's  Poemt,  I  121. 
DOWN-LYING,*.    The  act  of  taking  a  position 

before  a  fortified  place,  in  order  to  besiege  it. 

-^^  Also  perceiving  what  hurt  the  enemy  was  able 
to  have  done  us,  before  our  down-lying — ^hee  had  tried 
our  fore-troopes,  before  our  coming  so  neere,  which 
made  his  Majesty  judge  they  would  not  hold  out 
long.'-  Monro's  Exped.  p.  II.  p.  16. 
DOWN-LYING,#.  The  sUte  of  parturition,  S.] 

Jdd; 

"  The  Adam  and  Eve  pear-^tree,  in  our  garden, 
budded  out  in  an  awful  manner,  and  had  divers  Nou- 
rishes on  it  at  Yule,  which  was  thought  an  ominous 
thing,  especially  as  the  second  Mrs.  Balwhidder  was 
at  the  downfying  with  my  eldest  son  Gilbert."  An- 
nals of  the  Parish,  p.  91, 
DOWNLCK)K,  s.     Scorn,  contempt.]     Inserty 

as  sense 
1.  Dissatisfaction,  or  displeasure,  as  expressed  by 

the  countenance. 

— •*  They  war  not  content,  thinking,  besyde  the 
kingis  doun  look  at  thame,  the  said  Sir  James  wold 
not  fkill  to  acquyt  tham  commoun  if  he  obtained 
the  kingis  pardoun  at  that  tyme.*"  Pitscot.  Cron. 
p.  388. 

^  The  porter  of  Fowles,  called  MacWeattiehe, — 
in  this  towne  of  Trailesoiind  did  prove  as  valiant  as 
a  sword,  fearing  nothing  but  discredit,  and  the  down" 
kfoke  or  fVowne  of  his  officers,  lest  he  should  offend 
them."  Monroe's  Exped.  P.  I.  p.  63. 
DOWNMOST,  DowNEBMosT,  adf.     Farthest 

down,  S.     The  latter  is  used,  Peebles. 
He's  awa*  to  sail, — 
Wi'  his  back  boonermost, 
An^  his  kyte  downermosty  &a 

Jacobite  ReKcs,  i.  S4. 
DOWN-POUR,  #.     An  excessively  heavy  fall 

of  rain,  S. 

'<  Conversing  with  a  young  man  at  the  head  of 
Lochseroigsort  in  1807>  during  a  down-fmr  which 
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had  persevered  in  deluging  the  island  for  a  week, 
the  reporter  asked, '  Does  it  perpetually  rain  in  such 
torrents  in  Rum  ?'  He  answered,  '  Cha  bl)i,  ach 
sneachda  na-uathriobh,'  i.  e.  *  No,  Sir,  not  always 
torrents  of  rain,  but  sometimes  of  snow."  Agr.  Sufv. 
of  the  Hebrides,  p.  741. 

In  the  South  of  S.  this  word  is  generally  conjoin- 
ed with  even  /.as,  an  even  down-pour. 
DOWN-POURING,  s.    Efliision,  S. 

'^  O  !  a  down-pouring  of  the  Spirit,  in  his  fullneeto, 
be  your  allowance,  both  for  your  encouragement  in 
your  managing  of  it,  and  for  a  token  of  our  Master's 
approbation  of  the  work."     Society  Contend,  p.  40. 
DO  WN-SE  AT,  J.  Settlement  as  to  situation,  S.O. 
"  Tak  my  word  o'  experience  for't,  my  man,  a 
warm  down-seat's  o'  far  mair  consequence  in  matri* 
mony  than  the  silly  low  o*  love."   The  Entail,  ii.  274* 
DOWN  SET,  3.     1.  A  beginning  in  any  line  of 
business,  implying  the  idea  of  situation ;  an  es- 
tablishment, S. 

"  His  farm  falls  vacant.*— But  you  have  a  bein 
downset.     There's  three  thousand  and  seventy-five 
acres  of  as  good  sheep-walk  as  any  in  the  whole 
country-side,  and  I  shall  advance  you  stocking  and 
stedding."     Marriage,  i.  1^0. 
2.  Any  thing  that  produces  great  depression ;  as, 
a  downset  of  worTcy  such  work  as  overpowers 
with  fatigue.     It  is  also  applied  to  calamitous 
events,  which  humble  pride,  or  injure  the  world- 
ly circumstances;  as.  He  tias  gotten  a  dreadfui 
doTonset^  S. 
DOWNSITTING,  s.    The  session  of  a  court.] 
Add; 

— '^  A  fast  was  proclaimed  to  be  kept  upon  Sun- 
day thereafter  before  the  downsilting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  was  solemnly  kept."  Spald.  i.  87* 
At  a  dbunsittin\  To  do  any  thin^  at  a  dounrittin*, 
to  do  it  all  at  once,  to  ao  it  without  rising,  S. 
To  DOWP  down,  v.  n,  Y,  Door^  x\ 
DOWS,  8.  pi. 

To  Shoot  amang  ths  Dows,  to  fabricate,  to  re^ 
late  stories  in  conversation  without  the  slightest 
foundation,  Ang. ;  equivalent  to  the  £.  phrase^ 
to  draw  a  long  bow. 

As  it  has  been  made  actionable  to  shoot  pigeons  ; 
from  the  care  exercised  by  landholders  in  guarding 
their  property  in  this  respect,  how  injurioua  soever 
to  that  of  their  tenants  or  neighbours, — the  phrase 
seems  to  have  been  metaphorically  applied  to  the 
transgression  of  the  law  of  truth  in  conversation. 

It  is  told,  in  the  county  of  Angus,  that,  in  a  for^ 
mer  age,  when  the  use  of  a  S.  Proverb,  or  of  the  & 
language,  was  not  deemed  vulgar  by  a  native  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  island>  a  newly  married  lady> 
who  was  a  stranger  in  that  district,  had  heard  her 
husband  mention  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  such  a 
gentleman,  who  was  invited  to  dinner,  was  diought 
to  slioot  amang  the  dows.  She  immediately  took  the 
alarm ;  and  scarcely  had  the  gentleman  taken  his 
seat  among  the  rest  of  the  party,  when  she  said  to 
him  with  great  eagerness ;  *'  O I  sir,  I  have  a  great 
favour  to  ask  of  you.  My  husband  says,  ye  shoot 
amang  the  dows.  Now,  as  I  am  very  fond  of  m^ 
pigeonsj  I  beg  you  winna  meddle  wi'  dienu'^ 
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A  SHOT  AMANG  THE  DOW8,  a  phrasc  applied  to 

any  thing  that  is  done  at  random,  E.  Loth. 
♦  To  DOZE,  V.  71.     A  boy's  top  is  said  to  doze^ 
when  its  motion  is  so  rapid,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  equable,  that  it  scarcely  seems  to  move 
at  all,  S. 

Isl.  dos  languor.  Han  liggr  i  dost,  languet  Dan, 
does^er,  to  lay  asleep,  doesig  sfeepy .  A.S.  dwaes,  hebes, 
dull,  stupid. 

To  Doze,  Dose,  v,  o.    To  dose  a  tapy  to  bring  a 

top  into  that  rapid  but  equable  motion,  that  its 

rotation  is  scarcely  discernible  to  the  eye,  S. ; 

q.  to  make  it  dose^  or  apparently  to  fall  asleep. 

"  At  another  ftime],  dosing  of  taps,  and  piries,  and 

pirie  cords,  form  the  prevailmg  recreation."  Blackw. 

Mag.  Aug.  1821,  p.  34. 

It  seems  to  have  the  same  origin  with  doze,  when 
used  in  £. ;  as  denoting  that  the  motion,  from  its  very  * 
rapidity,  so  far  deceives  the  eye,  as  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  approach  to  a  state  of  rest, 
DOZ'D,  part.  adj.     Applied  to  things  in  an  un- 
sound state ;  as,   "  aoz^d  timber,    "  a  doz^d 
raip;^  wood,  or  a  rope,  that  are  unfit  for  use, 
S.     V.  Daise,  *.  ana  v. 
DOZE-BBO  WN,  adj.   Denoting  a  snuff  colour, 
or  that  of  the  fox,  Fife. 

Did  not  this  suggest  the  idea  of  a  light  brown-— 
we  might  suppose  Doze  to  be  softened  in  pron.  from 
Dosh,  dark-coloured. 

ToDOZEN,DosEN,».a.  2.  To  benumb,  S.]  Add; 
Cauld  was  the  night— bleak  blew  the  whistlin'  win'. 
And  frae  the  red,  nose  fell  the  drizzlin'  drap, 
Whilk  the  numb'd  fingers  scantly  cou'd  dight  aff, 
Sae  dozen't  wi'  the  drift  that  th'ick'ning  flew 
In  puir  auld  Gibby's  face,  an'  dang  hun  blin'. 

The  Ghaist,  p.  2. 
The  herd,  poor  thing,  thro'  chillin'  air. 
Tends,  in  die  meads,  his  fleecy  care ; 
Dozen'd  wi'  cauld,  an'  drivin'  sleet, 
Row'd  in  a  coarse,  wou'n  muirlan'  sheet 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  76.]     I^^t  as  sense 
9.  Used  to  denote  the  exanimating  effects  of  a  life 
of  idleness. 

The  spirits  flag,  an'  lose  their  vigour. 
The  heart  is  dozen'd  aye  wi'  rigour,  &c. 

MacauUty's  Poems,  p.  154, 
To  DRAB,  V,  a.     To  spot,  to  stain,  Aberd. 
Dbab,  s.     a  spot,  a  stain,  ibid. 

Dan.  draabe,  a  drop ;  A.S.  drabhe,  fiieces ;  Teut. 
drahbe,  fex,  drabbigh  feculentus. 
To  DRABLE,  Drabble,  v.  a.    1.  To  make 

dirty,  to  befoul,  &c.]     Add;    ' 
%  To  besmear,  S. 

She  drabbled  them  oure  wi'  a  black  tade's  blude. 
An'  baked  a  bannock,  an'  ca'd  it  gude. 
The  Witch  Cake,  Rem.  ofNUhsdale  Song,  p.  283. 

Drables,  Dbaibles,  s,pl  Spots  of  dirt;  or 
drops  of  liquid  food  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
clotnes,  when  one  is  eating,  S. ;  as,  **  O  fie ! 
your  frock^s  a'  draahles^  or  "  a'  covered  wi** 
^draibhs;!'  S. 

Draibly,  adj.     Spotted  with  draibUs^  S. 

Draibly,  #.   A  bib,  or  small  piece  of  linen  used 
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to  cover  a  child^s  breast,  to  preserve  its  clothes 
from  being  soiled  with  drpps  or  clots  of  liquid 
food,  Loth.,  Fife. 
DRABLOCH,  s.  (gutt.)    Refuse,  trash ;  as,  the 
smallest  kind  of  potatoes,  not  fully  grown,  are 
called  mere  drabhch^  Fife.    The  same  term  is 
applied  to  bad  butcher-meat 
Teut  drabbe  is  rendered  dregs,  Belg.  drahbig  mud- 
dy.  Thus  the  term  mfght  be  borrowed  from  hquors. 
Gael,  drabh  is  evidently  allied,  signifying  grains,  and 
drabhag  dregs,  lees. 

DRACHLE,  s.     One  who  is  slow  in  doing  any 
thing,  who  moves  as  if  dr^g^ng  himself  fuong, 
Ettr.  For.     V.  Dratch,  Dretch,  v. 
Draff-cheap,  adj.     Low-priced^  q.  cheap  as 
grains,  Renfrews. 
My  gude  auld  friend  on  Locher-banks, 
Your  kindness  claims  my  warmest  thanks : 
Yet  thanks  is  but  a  draff^heap  phrase, 
O'  little  value  now  a-days. 

Tannahilts  Poems,  p.  lOS. 
Draffy,  adj.  Of inferiorquality ;  applieatoliquor 
brewed  from  malt,  in  allusion  to  the^Ofn^,  S.B. 
Wine's  the  true  inspiring  liquor ; 
Thraffy  drink  may  please  the  Vicar, 
When  he  grasps  the  foaming  bicker. 
Vicars  are  not  dainty. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Pod.  p.  148. 
DRAG,  s.   A  t(nl,  a  hindrance,  an  incumbrance, 
Aberd.,  Meams;  q.  what  one  is  obliged  to  drag 
after  one. 

The  shame  be  on's  for  ae  clean  rag ; 
An'  washing's  naething  but  a  drag. 
We  hae  sae  short  daylight 

W.  Beatties  Tales,  p.  34. 
DRAGGLE,  s.  A  feeble  ill-grown  person,  Ayrs. 
To  her  came  a  rewayl'd  draggle, 
Wha  had  bury'd  wives  anew, 
Ask'd  her  in  a  manner  legal. 
Gin  she  wadna  buckle  too. 

Train's  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  64. 
V.  Wallidrao,  and  Wary-drao. 
DRAGOONER,  #.    A  dragoon. 

^^  That  there  be  two  companies  of  dragoomers,  each 
company  consisting  of  ane  hundred  men  strong.** 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  242. 

-— ''  Montrose  was  not  so  many  in  his  service,  not 
passing  3000,  foot,  horse,  and  dragooriers."  Spald- 
ing, ii.  287. 

This  term  is  still  employed  by  Monro,  in  his  Expe* 
dit  of  the  Worthy  Scots  Regiment  It  appears  from 
Phillips  that  dragooneer  was  used  in  0.£.  Some 
trace  it  to  Lat  draconar^ius,  the  name  given,  in  the 
lower  empire,  to  those  standard-bearers  who  carried 
the  sign  of  the  dragon  in  their  standards. 
DRAICH,  Draiguie,  (gutt)  s.  A  lazy,  lump- 
ish, useless  person,  Peebles. 
This  seems  to  claim  a  conwion  origin  with  Drtich, 
adv'  slow,  q.  v. 

DRAIDILT,|7ar^.;Mi.  Bespattered, Perths.,  Fife. 
DRAIF  FORE,  drove  away. 

*'  Sum  men  sayis,  that  Hercules,  eftir  theskuch- 
ter  of  Gereon,  draifia  thir  boundis,^«  plesand  kye, 
of  maist  plesand  bewte."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  IS. 
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Boves  mira  specie  abeguae  memorant^  Lat 

Su,G.  Jberdrtfw-a  abigere^  pr^pellere^  from  Jber 
njkte,  pro,  and  driftV'^  pellese ;  AfS.Jbrdrif^an,  id. 
DRAIG,  Di^Aix,  Dbbcx,  #.  "  A  word  which  fre- 
quently makes  part  of  die  name  of  a  dirty  low. 

lying  place.  In  this  manner  it  isiusedin  ^^  Mos- 

pha^a^;^  61.  Antiq.  R.  MoBrfd^Araig^  South 

of  S. 

Teut.  dreck  coenum^  lutum,  Su.G.  draegg,  Isl. 
draegg-Aar,  faex. 
DRAIGLE,  s.     A  small  quantity  of  any  thing, 

S. ;  the  same  with  Dreggie,  q.  v. 

''  It's  no  possible  that  ye  can  be  in  a  strait  for  sic 
a  draxgle  as  forty  punds."     Campbell,  i.  241. 
To  DRAKE,  &c.  v.  a.    To  drench.]   Add; 
Did  ye  see  Clerk  Dishingtoun  ? 
His  wig  was  like  a  drouket  hen. 
And  the  tail  o't  hang  down, 
Like  a  meikle  maan  lang  draket  gray  goose-pen. 
^tV  John  Malcolm,  Her^9  CoU,  ii.  99> 

Herd  oddly  renders  this  in  Gl.  "  dirtied^  bespat- 
tered."    Moan  should  be  maun, 
DRAM,  adf.     Sullen,  melancholy.]    Add; 

Ross  has  drum  in  his  first  edition. 

I^l.  thrum'T,  tadtumus. 
Dr  ah-hearted,  adf.  Depressed  in  spirit^E.  Loth. 
DRAMOCE,  Drammach,  Drummock,  s.    1. 

Meal  and  water  mixed  in  a  raw  state.]    Add ; 

A.Bor.  Drummock,  id. 

This  word  had  been  in  use  at  least  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  For  Knox  introduces  it  in 
his  keen  ridicule  of  the  doctrine  of  a  breaden  god. 

"  The  fyne  substance  of  that  god  is  nether  wood, 
gold,  nor  siluer,  but  watter  &  meal  made  in  manner 
of  a  drammock"  Ressoning,  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox, 
Prol.  il.  b. 

2.  As  applied  to  any  thing  too  much  boiled,  it  is 
stud,  tnat  it  is  *^  boiled  to  dramock^  S, 

3.  It  is  metaph.  transferred  to  wine. 

Some  sayes  he  played  ane  fouller  thing, 
Bespewed  the  pulpit  befoir  the  king. 
-p^Na  feirlie ;  his  contagious  stomack 
Was  sa  owersett  with  Burdeous  drummake. 
Leg.  Bp.  St  AndroU,  Poems  1 6tk  Cent.  p.  S43. 
DRANDERING,  s.   Thechorusof asong, Ay rs. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Drant,  s.,  q.  v.,  or  rather  from 
Gael,  drandan,  "  humming  noise  or  singing;"  Shaw. 
To  DRANGLE,  v.  n.     To  loiter  behind  others 
on  a  road.  Loth. ;  Druttle  synon. 
The  towns-fowk  drangle  far  ahin', 

By  ane's  and  twa's.    The  Har^si  Rig,  st.  95. 
Apparently  a  dimin,  from  Dring,  v.  n^ 

To  DRANT,  Draunt,  v.  n.     1.  To  draw  out 
one^s  words,  &c.]    Add ; 

To  drivel  and  drauni. 
While  I  sigh  and  gaunt. 
Gives  me  go6d  reason  to  scorn  thee. 

Sleepj^  Body,  Herd's  CoU.  ii.  98. 
*.  To  drawl,  to  pass  m  a  tedious  way,  S.]^dd ; 

Dan.  dtunUery  ^  to  tarry,  loiter,  linger ;"  Wolff. 
DRAONAICH,  s.   An  appellation  given  by  tlie 
Gaels  to  the  Ficts,  Highlands  of  S. 
"  The  cultivators  of  land  and  growers  of  com  were, 
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by  the  western  Gael,  known  and  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Draonaich,  which  they  applied  to  the 
people  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  who,  prior  to 
the  union  of  the  eastern  and  western  inhabitants  of 
Scotland  under  one  king,  were  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  afterwards  to  the  Saxons,  by  the  appella^ 
tion  of  Picts :  their  genuine  name  was  that  of  iVo- 
onaich. — To  this  day  an  industrious  labourer  of  the 
ground  is  called  by  the  Highlanders  Draoneach.^^ 
The  Irish  called  the  Picts  Cruinaich."    Grant's  De- 
scent of  the  Gael,  p.  174^176. 
DRAP,  s.     1.  A  drop,  S.]     Add; 
Draf  in  the  house.     "  There**s  a  drop  %   the 
hoiLse^  a  proverbial  phrase  used  to  intimate 
that  there  is  some  person  in  company  who  can- 
not be  trusted,  and  that  therefore  others  must  be 
on  their  guard  as  to  all  that  they  say  or  do,  S. 
The  phrase  seems  borrowed  from  the  evident  in- 
sufficiency of  a  roof  or  wall  which  admits  the  rain. 
To  Drap,  v,n.     1.  To  drop,  S.]     Add;  . 

2.  To  fall  individually ;  as,  ^^  Auld  folk  are  eVn 
drappirC  awa^  i.  e.  dying  one  after  another,  S. 

3.  To  descend  from  a  high  perpendicular  place, 
not  by  leaping,  but  by  letting  go  one'^s  hold.  It 
is  used  both  as  v.  a,  and  n, ;  as,  ^<  He  drappit 
the  wa^  i.  e.  the  wall ;  or,  "  He  drappiijrae 
the  window.** 

Dbappie,  s,     a  diminutive  from  Drap ;  as  sig-^ 

nifying  a  very  small  portion  of  liquor,  S. 
— —  We're  no  that  fou. 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e.  Bums. 

This  phrase  seems  borrowed  from  the  E.  cant  lan- 
guage.    "  Drop  in  the  eye,  almost  drunk."     Grose's 
Class.  Diet. 
Deapfit  eggs,  fried  eggs ;  q.  dropped  into  the 

frying-pan,  S. 
DRAPS,  s.  pi     Lead  drapSy  small  shot'of  every 

description,  S. 
DRAUCHT,  s.   The  entrails  of  a  calf  or  sheep, 

the  pluck,  S. 

At  first  view,  this  might  seem  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  term,  as  used  by  Balfour,  when  enumerating 
those  who  *^  may  not  pass  upon  assise,  or  beir  wit- 
ness." '*  All  persounis  that  ar  of  vile  and  unhonest 
office  or  vocatioun,  as  clengar  of  drauchiis,  schawer 
of  bairdis,"  i.  e.  shaver  of  beards.     Pract  p.  S79. 

But  as  the  word  occurs  elsewhere^  it  is  evidently 
the  same-with  E.  draught,  a  drain,  a  sewer.  V.  p.  588. 

Perhaps  q.  what  is  drawn  out  of  the  body  of  the 
animal ;  as  the  £.  v.  draw  is  used  in  a  similar  sense, 
in  the  savage  sentence  passed  on  those  who  are  con« 
demned  as  traitors.  The-E.  term  pluck  seems  to 
have  been  used  for  the  same  reason.  Skinner  traces 
it  to  a  Gr.  origin.  But  Sw.  plock-Jlnk,  and  Teut 
plock^vincke,  denote  a  gallimafrey,  a  hash>  according 
to  Ihre,  frova  plock'-a,  as  signifying  to  eollect,  to  pick. 
Thus,  the  dish  made  of  a  chopped  pluck,  which  we 
call  a  haggis,  seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
ancient  Germans  and  other  northern  nations. 
To  DRAUGHT,  v.  a.    To  make  a  proper  selec* 

tion  in  a  flock  by  choosing  out  and  selUng  off  the 

bad,  SO. 

**  In  order  to  improve  their  sheep-stock,  the  stores 
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Piasters  are  very  careful  to  draught  them  properly. 
This  is  done  by  selling  off  all  the  lambs  that  are  in* 
ferior  in  form  and  shape,  or  in  othej*  respects  impro- 
per for  breeders  at  the  time  they  are  weaned,  or  at 
any  time  in  the  course  of  the  autumn."  Agr.  Surv. 
Oall.  p.  278. 
Draught  ewe,  a  ewe  that  is  not  reckoned  fit  for 

breeding,  that  is  picked  out  from  the  rest  either 

for  being  fattened,  or,  if  already  fat,  for  being 

sold,  Roxb. ;  synon.  Cast  Ewe. 

— ''  Those  are  picked  out  which  are  most  unfit  for 
breeders,  and  in  best  condition  for  the  market  These 
are  called  Draught  or  Cast  Ewes"  Agr.  Surv.  Roxb. 

They  receive  this  denomination  from  four  years  of 
age  to  six  and  upwards ;  q:  drawn  out  for  the  market. 
DRAUCHT,Draught,*.  2.  Apieceof  craft,  S.] 

Insert^  as  first  example, 

"  The  governour  passed  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  ac- 
companied with  ane  small  number  of  folkis :  that  be 
the  draucht  and  counsall  of  tua  wyse  and  prudent 
prelattis/'  &c.     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  29« 
DfiAUCHTiE,  Draughty,  adj,   1.  Designing,  ca- 

pable  of  laying  artful  schemes,  S. 

*'  Every  body  said — ^that,  but  for  the  devices  of 
auld  draugktif  Keelivin,  he  would  hae  been  proven 
as  mad  as  a  March  hare."     The  Entail^  ii  121. 

"  I  could  discern  that  the  flunkies  were  draughty 
fellows,  though  they  seemed  to  obey  him;  for  when 
they,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  came  back  with  the  car- 
riage for  us,  the  horses  were  reeking  hot/'  &c.  The 
Steam-Boat,  p.  189. 
S.  Artful,  crafty;  applied  to  the  scheme  itself,  or 

to  discourse,  S. 

^'  I'll  be  plain  wi'  you/  said  my  grandfather  to  this 
draughti/  spe^h,"  &c.     R-  Gilhaize,  i,  l62. 
DRAUGHTS,  Draughts,  s.  pi     Li^ht  grain 

blown  a^ay  with  the  chaff  in  winnowing,'  Gal- 
loway; Tails^  Clydes. 

"  The  quantity  of  oats  consumed  by  a  work-horse 
varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels,  if  good  oats 
are  given  ;  but  as  draughts  are  commonly  given,  the 
quantity  is  proportionally  increased."  Agr.  Surv. 
Gall.  p.  114. 
DRAUGHT,  s.     A  draft  for  money,  S. 

Wi'  draught  on  draught  by  ilka  Holland  mail. 
He'll  eat  a'  faster  up  than  tongue  can  tell. 

Rosses  Helenore,  p.  35. 
To  DRAUK,  V.  a.     To  drench,  to  soak,  Gallo- 
way,    y.  Drake. 
O  dight,  Quo  she,  yere  mealy  mou'. 
For  my  twa  lips  yere  drauking. 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  66. 
DRAW,  s.     A  halliard,  a  sea-terih.  Shed. 

Isl.  drag-reip  funis  ductorius,  from  drag^^  to  draw. 
♦ToDILAW,D.n.  1.  To  be  drawn  out  in  spinning. 

'^  Als  mekUl  wollfor  viij  a.  the  stane  as  drams  to 
xviij  s."    Aberd.  Reg.  A  1588,  V.  l6,  p.  601. 
2.  To  filter,  to  ooze,  S.B. 

'^  In  other  situations  the  sab-soil  is  so  concreted, 
or  hard,  that  water  does  not  draw  or  filter  beyond  a 
few  feet  of  distance."  Agr.  Surv.  Kincard.  p.  S68. 
This  is  nearly  allied  in  significaticm'to  Teut.  dragh* 
en,  pus  emittere,  purulentum  esse ;  Belg,  draag-'en, 
''  to  resolve  into  matter/'  Sewel. 
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To-DRAW  mer^  v,  n.     To  be  delayed. 

''  Th\9  drew  over  for  ane  space,  tind  meantyme  Mar« 
garet,  our  young  qtieine,  brouchthomeanesone^''&c. 
Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  256,  Ed.  1728,  id.,  p.  107. 

"  Thir  cumberis  drew  over  UU  the  king  was  toelf 
yeires  of  age."     Ibid.  p.  3-1 2. 

I  have  not  observed  any  phraae  exactly  similar  in 
any  other  language.     That  most  akin  to  it  is  Teut 
over-draegh-^n,  renunciare,  referre. 
To  DRAW  to  or  till,  v,  a.  "  It'll  draw  to  rain,^ 

a  phrase  commonly  used,  when,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  atmosphere,  itis  believed  that 

ere  long  there  will  be  rain,  S. 
This  is  a  S  w.  idiom.  Det  drager  ^  tU  regn, ''  There's 
a  shower  a  gathering ;"  Widegr. 
To  DRAW  to  or  till^  v.  n.     Gradually  to  come 

to  a  state  of  affection,  or  at  least  of -compliance ; 

as,  ^^  For  as  skeigh  she  looks,  slie'U  araw  till 

him  yet,^  S. 
To  DRAW  to  a  heady  to  approach  to  a  state  of 

ripeness,  S. 

"  Now  his  majesty  begins  to  waken,  and  is  fast 
drawing  to  an  head."     Spalding,  ii.  29. 

"  This  noble  marquis  LHuntly]  draws  to  an  head,"-' 
makes  a  band  disclaiming  the  last  covenant,  obliging 
ilk  man  by  his  sworn  oath  to  serve  the  king  in  this 
'expedition,'  Sec.     Ibid.  p.  169,  l64i 

B^Nrrowed  perhaps  from  the  progress  of  vegetables 
to  the  state  in  which  they  shoot  forth  their  fimit;  if 
not  from  the  suppuration  of  a  sore. 
To  Draw  one^s  Pas's^  to  give  over,  Aberd. 

''  Drew  his  pass,  gave  up  the  pursuit;"  Gl.  Shir- 
refs.;  perhaps  q.  drew  in  hispace,  slackenedhis course; 
as  Pauce/ S.B.  signifies  to  prance. 
To  DRAW  t(p  tt?tlA,  1.  To  entei-  kibb  a  atate  of 

familiar  intercourse,  or  of  intimacy ;  used  in  a 

general  sense,  S. 
S.  To  be  in  a  state  of  courtship,  S. 

'^  The  poor  man  gets  aye  a  poor  marriage,  and  when 
I  had  naeithing  I  was  fain  to  draw  up  trt*  you."  Sir 
A.  WyHe,  iii.  152. 

"  I  ne'er  drew  up  w^  anither  till  I  came  to  my  lord 
— 's  house,"  &c.     H.  Blyd's  Contract,  p.  6. 
DRAWARIS  OF  CLAITHE. 

— ^^'  It  is  statute — anentis  drawaris  of  daitke  Sc  lit- 
staris  offals  colotrris,that — gifonj  drawaris  of ckuthe 
beis  apprehendit,  that  ane  half  of  the  saidis  gudis  to 
be  our  souerane  lordis  esch^te,  &  the  tother  half  €0 
the  burghe."  AcU  Ja.  V.  1640,  Edit.  1814,  p.  S76. 
Drawin.clatth. 

*'  Gif  the  said  seilar  [sealer^  beis  fiind  culpable 
seland  vnsuificient  colour  or  drawin  claitk,  he  to  tyne 
his  fredome,  and  tobe  punist  in  his  personne  and 
gudis."     Ibid. 

This  seems  to  respect  undue  methods  used  for 
lengthening  cloth,  so  as  to  make  the  measuremoit 
more  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  £1.  v.  to  draw  aigni^ 
fies,  in  a  generid  sense,  to  loigthen.  The  aame  act 
mentions  other  illegal  practices,  whidi  have  been  ap- 
parently used  for  thickening  doth,  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  of  a  better  texture  than  it  really  posseaeed. 

'^  Siclik  of  thame  outwith  burghe  dingand  calk, 
cresche,  orflaland  claithe."  In  Edit  1566,  foL  139> 
b.  it  is,  ^'JliUandox  cardand  daith ;"  in  Skene'a^tt 
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land,  Thifl  seems  to  signify^  applying  cards  to  it,  or 
beating  it  with-a^ti,  or  some  similar  instrument, 
for  the  purpose  of  thickening  it.  Perhaps  dinging 
*'  calk  or  cresche"  means,  driving  chalk  or  grease 
into  the  web  with  the  same  design. 
*DRA  WB^CK,^.  A  hindrance,anobstruction,S. 
DRAWLIE,  adf.     Slow,  and  at  the  same  time 

slovenly,  Lanarks. 

This  is  pure  Teut  Draeligh,  cunctabundus,  deses, 
ignavus;  ^om  drael-'en,  cwnctari,  tardare;  Isl.  dralUa^ 
appensus  sequi.  It  is  apparently  a  cognate  of  S. 
Dreick,  under  which  a  variety  of  kindred  terms  may 
be  seen. 
DRAWLING,  s,  l.BogCotton,aplant, Peebles. 

"  Dratvling  (the  Eriophorum  Faginafum  Linnaei, 
Bog  Cotton,  or  Mosscrop — )  succeeds  it  in  March ; 
so  designed,  because  the  sheep,  without  biting,  seize 
tenderly  the  part  above  ground,  and  draw  up  a  long 
white  part  of  the  plant  in  a  socket  below."  Penne- 
cuik's  Descr.  Tweedd.  Ed.  1815,  p.  54. 
i.  Expl.  also  as  xlenoting  the  Scirpus  caespitosus, 

Linn.,  Ayrs.     V.  under  Likg,  s. 

♦  To  DREAD,  V.  a.    To  suspect.    This  sense  is, 

I  believe,  pretty  general  throughout  S. . 

This  is  merely  an  oblique  use  of  the  term  as  sig- 
nifying to  fear.     According  to  this  analogy,  the  v.  to 
Doubt  is  used  bb  expressive  of  fear. 
Dread,  s.    Suspicion ;  as,  ^^  I  hae  an  ill  dread  6* 

you,^  I  have  great  suspicion  of  you,  S. 
Dreader,  «.    One  given  to  suspect  others,  S. ; 

pron.  q.  dreeder. 

It  occurs  in  the  S.  Prov.,  as  it  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed ;  '*  111  doers  are  ay  ill  dreaders. 

♦  To  DREAM.   An  old  rhythm  has  been  trans- 

mitted in  Teviotdale  concerning  dreaming  of 
the  dead. 

To  dream  of  the  dead  before  day. 

Is  hasty  news  and  soon  away. 

DREAMING  BREAD.  1.  The  desigoation  g^iv- 
en  to  a  bride'^s  cake,  pieces  of  which  are  carried 
home  by  young  people,  and  laid  under  their  pil- 
lows. The  idea  is,  that  a  piece  of  this  cake,  when 
sleeped  on,  possesses  the  virtue  of  making  the 
person  dream  of  his  or  her  sweetheart,  S. 
"  When  they  reach  the  bridegroom's  door,  some 
cakes  of  shortbread  are  broken  over  the  bride's  head. 
—-It  is  a  peculiar  favour  to  obtain  the  smallest  crumb 
of  this  cake,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  dream- 
ing bread,  as  it  possesses  the  talismanic  virtue  of  fa->^ 
vouring  such  as  lay  it  below  their  pillow  with  a  noc-> 
tumal  vision  of  their  future  partner  for  life."  Edii^ 
Mag.  Nov.  1818,  p.  4,13. 

The  same  custom  exists  in  the  Highlands,-  and  has 
been  described  in  a  work  which  merits  more  atten-^ 
tion  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it. 

At  length  the  priest's  high  task  was  o'er. 
And  bound  the  bond  might  part  no  morcv 
The  blushing  bride's  salute  was  given. 
The  cake  above  her  head  was  riven. 
J,  AUflU-Ua^'s  Bridal  of  Caolckaim,  p.  28; 
"  Before  she  crosses  the  threshold,  an  oUten  cak# 
18  broken  over  her  head  by  the  bridesman  and  brides-. 
maid,  and  distributed  to  the  company,  and  a  glass  of 
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whisky  passesround.«-At  Highland  festivals  the  bot- 
tle is  always  circulated  sun-ways,  an  observance  which 
had  its  rise  in  the  Druidical  deas'  oil,  and  once  regu- 
lated almost  every  action  of  the  Celts."  N.  ibid.  p.  31^. 
2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  cake  used  at  a 
baptism.     This  is  wrapped  up  in  the  garment 
which  covers  the  posteriors  or  the  infant,  and 
afterwards  di video  among  the  young  people 
that  they  may  sleep  over  it,  S. 
"  Miss  Nicky  wondered  what  was  to  become  of 
the  christening  cake  she  had  ordered  from  Perth. — 
The  Misses  were  ready  to  weep  at  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  dreaming  bread."     Marriage,  i.  259' 
DREARYSOME,  adj.   Having  the  characters, 
or  suggesting  the  idea,  of  dreariness,  S.B. 
Yet  in  spite  of  my  counsel,  if  they  will  needs  run 

The  drearysome  risk  of  thp  spinning  o't. 
Let  them  seek  out  a  lythe  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
And  there  venture  o'  the  beginning  o't. 

Ross's  Rock  and  Wee  Pickle  Tow,, 
A.S.  dreorig  moestus,  and  som  sknilis^ 
DRECHOUR,  s.     A  lingerer. 

—An  aid  monk  a  lechour, 
A  drunkin  drechour. 

Colkelbie  Sorv,  F.  i.  v.  74. 
V.  Dratch,  Dretch,  v.  to  linger.  . 
Dretcke,  Chaucer,  to  delay.  Thus  the  phrase  seems 
to  signify  one  who  *'  tarries  at  tJie  wine." 
DRED,  pret.     Dreaded. 

"  The  Uomanis — dred,  becaus  mony  legiouns  of 
Volschis  war  band  at  Ancium,  that  it  suld  tharefore 
be  randerit  to  inemyis."     Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  238. 

"  Throw  the  occasioune  of  this  trublus  tyme,  and 
gret  innobedience  maid  bayth  to  God  and  man,  in 
the  committing  of  diuerss  enorme  and  exhorbitant 
crymes,  it  is  dred  and  ferit,  that  evill  disposit  par- 
sonis  will  invaid,  distroy  and  cast  doune,  and  with-u 
bald  abbayb,  abbay  placis,"  &c^  Acts  Mary,  1546, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  470. 

A.S.  adraed-au,  timere. 
DREDGE-BQX,  s.  A  flour.box,  ynth  holes  per- 
foratedinthelid,S.  Dredger^B.;  Bailey,  Todd. 
"  I  could  make  no  better  o't  than  to  borrow  the- 
dredge-hox  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  dress  the  wig  with, 
my  own  hands."     Th^  Steam-Boat,  p.  296. 
To  DREEL,  V.  n.    To  move  quickly.]    Add;^ 
i^  To  carry  on  work  with  an  e(][uable  speedy  mo-, 
tion,  S.B. 
The  lasses-,  wi'  their  unshod  heels^ 
Are  sittin'  at  their  spinnin'  wheels. 
And  weel  ilk  blythsome  kemper  dreds^ 
And  bows  like  wands. 

The  Farmer^  Ha',  at  ?.. 
Auld  luckie  says  they^e  ih  a  creel,— ^ 
And  bids  the  taylor  haste  and  dted 

Wr  little  din.  Ibid.  St.  15. 

^  As  amplied  to  tjie  spinning- wheel,  it  is  nearly  al-. 
lied  to  Teut  drUUen,  gyros  agere,  orbiculatim  ver^ 
sari,  gyrave,  retake ;  whence  driUe,  thombu^  synon. 
with  MfeUtviel,  a  spinning-wheel  or  reel. 

In  tne  last  example,  the  term  might  seem  equiva^. 
lent  to  E.  driU,  Teut.  drUUen  terebrare. 
Dbkel,  s.     A  swift  violent  motion^  S. 
A  dreel  d  mind,  a  "  hurricane,  blowing  weath£9:>''  Q^ 
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A  dreel  o*  ivind,  or  nip  o'  frost, 

Or  some  sic  (lap> 
Has  afl  the  fanner's  prospects  crost, 
And  fell'd  the  crap. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poet,  p.  i  74. 
DREEN,  part.  pa.     Driven,  South  of  S. 
-^aaw  in  spitters  aft  was  dreen 

Amang  the  air.  T.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  3Q3. 
DREG,  s.  A  very  small  quantity  of  any  liquid,  S. 
The  S.  retains  the  singular  form  of  Isl.  dreg,  Su.G. 
draegg,  faex. 

DREG Y,  Dergy,  s.  2.  The  compotation  of  the 
futieral  company  after  the  interment,  S.j  Add  ; 
Formerly,  this  practice  was  often  attended  with 
great  abuse;  although  it  is  now  generally  laid  aside, 
except  in  some  villages,  or  places  in  «the  country. 
Too  much  ground  was  undoubtedly  given  for  the  re- 
flections of  an  English  writer  on  Uiis  subject. 

"  When  the  company  are  about  to  return  [from 
the  interment^,  a  part  of  them  are  selected  to  go 
back  to  the  house,  where  all  sorrow  seems  to  be  im- 
mediately banished,  and  wine  is  filled  about  as  fast 
as  it  can  go  round ;  till  there  is  hardly  a  sober  per- 
son among  them. — This  last  homage  they  call  the 
Drudgif  {t,  Dredgff},  but  I  suppose,  they  mean  the 
Dirge,  that  is,  a  service  performed  for  a  dead  person 
some  time  after  his  death;  or  this  may  be  instead  of  a 
lamentation  sung  at  the  fiineral :  but  I  am  sure  it  has 
no  sadness  attending  it,  except  it  be  for  an  acking 
head  next  morning."  Burt's  Letters,  i.  268,  9.69* 
DREG-POT,  *.     A  tea-pot,  Gl.  Picken,  S.O. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  a  corr.  of  Track-pot,  q.  v. 
DREICH,  DftEEou,  a^.   1.  Slow,  lingering,  S.I 
Add; 

Dreich  o'  dramn',  a  Tery  common  phrase,  applied 
to  one  who  is  slow  in  making  ready  to  move  from  a 
place,  who  makes  little  progress  in  the  necessary  pre- 
paration, S. 
k.  Tedious,  wearisome.]     Add ; 

-— ^'  We  must  just  try  to  walk,  although  neither  of 
us  are  very  strong ;  and  it  is,  they  say,  a  lang  dreigh 
road."     M.  Lyndsay,  p.  144. 

Thoresby  expl.  drigk, "  long,  tedious ;"  Ray's  Lett, 
p.  326. 

On  Dueich.]     Add ; 
2.  At  a  distance. 

"  Throw  ane  signe  that  Quincius  maid  on  dreich, 
the  Romanis  ischit  fra  thair  tentis."   Bellend.  T.  Liv. 

6213.     Signum  a  seprocul  editum,  Lat 
reichlie,  adv.    Slowly,  as  denoting  long  con- 
tinuance, S. 

Thay  drank  dreieUie  about 

Rauf  CoUyear,  B.  i.  a. 
Dbeichnebs,  9.    1.  Slowness. 
S.  Tediousness,  S. 

DREICH,  DftEEGH,  4-  A  stunted,  dwarfish  per- 
son, Roxb. ;  merely  the  provincial  pron.  of 
Droich^  q.  v. 
To  DREIP,  V.  n.    To  distil,  &c.]    H. 
1.  To  fall  in  drops,  S. ;  to  drip^  E.]    Add ; 
J8.  To  have  water  carried  off  by  meansof  dripping,  S. 
Flaught-bred  into  the  pool  mysell  I  keest ;— • 
But  ane  I  kent  na  took  a  claught  of  me ; 
And  ftdoh  me  out^  and  laid  me  down  to  dreep. 

Ross's  Htlemjre,  p.  42. 
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Hence  the  phrase,  Dreeping  wed,  S. ;  so  drendied 
with  rain,  or  otherwise,  that  the  moisture  drops  fh>m 
one. 

3.  To  descend  perpendicularly  from  a  high  situa* 
tion  to  a  lower,  S. ;  synon.  Drap. 

4.  To  walk  very  slowly  ;  as,  "  There  she  comes 
dreepifC^  S. ;  a  metaphor  aipparently  borrowed 
from  the  descent  of  water,  when  it  falls  drop  by 
drop. 

5.  To  do  any  piece  of  business  slowly,  and  with* 
out  any  apparent  interest,  S. 

To  DreTp,  v.  a.     1.  To  remove  the  remains  of 
any  liquid  by  dripping ;  as,  Dreep  the  grajf^ 
beardy  S.     "  Dram  the  stone-bottle.^ 
2.  One  is  said  to  dreip  a  wa'y  who  lets  himself  de- 
scend from  a  window,  or  who  drops  from  the 
top  of  a  wall,  to  the  bottom,  S. 
DuEiPiE,  s.    An  inactive  female,  Upp.  Clvdes. 
DREMUR'T,  part.  adj.     Downcast,  dejected, 
Ettr.  For. ;  obviously  corr.  from  E.  demure.  V. 
Drummube. 
To  DRESS,  v.a.  g.Tochastise,  todrub,S.]  Add; 

Teut  dressch-en  verberare.     V.  Doublet. 
Dressing,  s.     Chastisement,  S. 
To  DRESS  one'^s  selftOj  to  have  recourse  to. 

"  All  men  that  would  have  had  their  business  ex<* 
ped,  dressed  thamselffis  to  this  Cochran."  Pitacot- 
tie's  Cron.  p.  184. 

A  Fr.  idiom ;  S'adresser  d,  ^'  to  resort  unto,  make 
towards;"  Cotgr. 
DRESSE,  *. 

— Why  are  ye  sa  vnnaturall 

To  take  him  in  your  teeth  and  As,  him  ? 

Tripartit  and  deuided  him 

At  your  dum  dresse : 

But  God  knawes  how  ye  gydit  him, 

Mumling  your  Messe. 

Poems  l6tk  Cent.  p.  198. 
Perhaps  meant  to  denote  the  elevation  of  the  mass ; 
fVom  Fr,  dressier,  to  lift,  hold  or  take  up. 

DRESSY,  adj.  1.  Attached  to  finery  in  dress,  & 

"  And  don't  trouble  to  dress,'  continued  the  con- 
siderate aunt,  *  for  we  are  not  very  dressy  here." 
Marriage,  i.  33. 

"  She  was  a  fine  leddy — maybe  a  wee  that  dressy.** 
Sir  A.  Wylie,  i.  259. 
S.  Having  the  appearance  of  dress. 

**  Many  hints -had  been  given— on  the  virtues  of 
black  velvet  gowns ;  they  were  warm,  and  not  too 
warm ;  they  were  dressy,  and  not  too  dressy.'*  Mar« 
riage,  i.  ^06. 

1  have  not  observed  that  this  sense  is  authoriied 
by  common  use. 
DRESSIN,  part,  pa.     Disposed,  put  in  order. 

"  The  divinouris — ^war  commandit  to  hallow — the 
place  foresaid,  that  all  thingis  micht  be  dressin  in 
grete  felicitie  to  the  pepilL"  Bellenden's  T.  Liv. 
p.  236. 

ToDRETCH,t7.«.  Toloiter,Dumfr.  V.Dbatch. 
DREUILLYNG,  s.  Unsound  sleeo,  &c]  Add; 
This  word  seems  properly  to  denote  tne  perturbed 

workings  or  vagaries  of  the  imagination  during 

unsound  sleep. 

Etymon;  /iiMr^afterVereL— -«pinae«fix>leriet,Hal« 
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dorson.     Ver^nBmfSnticnstlBodrajffveltfidler,  ser« 

mo&e  et  actionibus  delinis. 

DREURIE,  s.    Dowry,  marriage  settlement. 

— '^  Scho  can  not  find  in  honor  ane  reasone  to  pro- 
cure ane  stay  of  the  quene  of  Scottis  reveneus  grow- 
ing in  France^  vpon  her  dreurie,  but  that  the  same 
may  be  leafuUie  sent  and  disposed  by  hir  to  menteane 
hir  awin  part"    Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  234. 

It  seems  corrupted  from  Fr.  douaire,  id.,  or  per- 
haps from  douairiere,  a  dowager. 
DRY  (in  a  stone,)  s,     A  flaw,  Aberd. 

Teut.  draeue  signifies,  concussus,  concussura;  per- 
haps q.  a  shake,  or  shaking  in  the  stone,  a  term  of\:en 
used  to  denote  a  rent  in  wood.  Belg.  draai  is  a  twirl, 
a  turn. 

*  DRY,  adf.     Cold,  without  affection ;  applied 

especially  to  manner,  S. 
And  mind  you,  billy,  tho'  ye  looked  dry, 
Ye'll  change  your  fashions,  and  gae  sharp  tn-6y. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  3?. 
Dry  burrow,  an  inland  burgh,  one  not  situated 

on  the  coast. 

^*  That  all  commoun  hie  gaittis  tliat  fre  burrowes 
hes  bene  in  vse  of  precedent,  outher  for  passage  fra 
thair  burgh  or  cumming  thairto,  and  in  speciall  all 
commoun  hie  gaittis  fra  fre  dry  burrowis  to  the  Poriis 
and  hauinnis  next  adiacent  (or  procedant)  to  thame, 
be  obseruit  and  kepi^  and  Uiat  nane  mak  thame  im- 
pediment or  stop  thairintill."  Acts  Mary  1555,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  498. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  hesitate  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  this  being  used  as  a  distinctive  designation ; 
as,  in  another  sense  of  the  word,  as  used  in  S.,  the 
most  of  burghs  may  be  called  dry,  or  if  an  inversion 
be  preferred,  wet 

D&T-DARN,  s.   Costiveness  in  cattle,  Aberd.  Op- 
posed to  Rifmin  Dam.     V.  Rin,  v. 
D&Y-DiKE,  9,     A  stone  wall  built  without  lime 

or  mortar,  S. 
Dbt-dikeb,  s.     One  who  builds  walls  without 

lime,  S.     V.  Cowan, 
Dey-fa&and,  ad^.    Frigid  in  manner,  not  open, 

not  frank,  Roxb. 

Drtfj  although  not  mentioned  in  this  sense  by  John- 
son,  IS  given  by  Serenius  as  an  £.  word,  equivalent 
to  reserved.  From  the  adj.  Dry,  and  Farand,  seem- 
ing, q.  V. 

Dby-gair-flow,  s.  The  place  where  two  hills 
join,andfonna  kind  of  bosom,  Ayrs.  V.  Gair, 
and  Flow. 

Dey-hair£d,  iidj.  The  same  with  Dry-farand^ 
ibid.,  Loth. ;  in  allusion  to  cattle  whose  hair 
has  lost  all  its  sleekness  from  exposure  to  the 
weather. 
Dey  multures,  **  quantities  of  com  paid  to  the 
mill ;  whether  the  payers  grind  or  not.**  Diet* 
Summ.  View  of  Feud.  Law,  p.  126. 
D&YNEss,  8.     Coldness,  want  of  affection,  S. 

-— '^  Since  the  fire  of  Frendraught  she  saw  not  her 
&ther  and  mother,  nor  did  the  earl  himself  since  the 
purchasing  his  lieut^iancy  ever  vi^t  them,  or  give 
.them  any  comfort  since  this  dol<Mrou8  fire,  which  waa 
admired  by  many  country  people^  that  for  «oy  dr}t^ 
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nas  was  betwixt  them  the  earl  of  Murray  should 
have  been  so  unkind,  and  his  lady  both,  in  such  sor* 
rowful  days."     Spalding,  i.  17. 

The  adv.  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  E.     But 
Johns,  gives  no  intimation  of  either  the  adj.  or  s. 
having  this  signification. 
Dry  schelis. 

'^  Item,  in  the  twa  chalmeris  abone  the  hall,  in 
everie  ane  of  thame,  twa  stand  beddis  with  thair  dry 
schelis  and  stulis  thairin. — Item,  in  the  constabellis 
chalmer  at  the  yett,  ane  stand  bed  with  ane  little  hous 
for  ane  dry  stule."    Inventories,  A.  1580,  p.  30U 

It  would  seem  that  a  dry  schele  denoted  the  pan  ; 
and  stule,  as  mentioned  distinctly,  the  box  or  table. 

Teut  schael  scyphus,  S.  skeeU 
Dryster,  s,     1.  The  person  who  has  the  charge 

of  turning  and  dn/inff  the  grain  in  a  kiln,  Fi&. 

**  The  whole  roofe  and  symmers  of  that  said  kill 
were  consumed  ; — old  Robert  Baillie  being  dryster 
that  day,  and  William  Lundy,  at  that  tyme,  measter 
of  the  mille.*'     Lamont's  Diary,  p.  1 79,  1 80. 
S.  One  whose  business  is  to  dry  cloth  at  a  bleach* 

field,  S.O. 

Dryster  Jock  was  sitting  cracky 
Wi'  Pate  Tamson  o'  the  HilL 

A.  Wilson's  Poems,  1316,  p.  9. 
"  Done  1"  quo'  Pate,  and  syne  his  erls 

Nailed  the  Dryste/s  wauked  loof.  Ibid,  p.  7* 
Day  stuill,  a  close  stool ;  sometimes  called  a 

Dry  Seaij  S. 

"  Item  ane  cannabie  of  grene  taffetie  freinyeit  with 
grene  quhilk  may  serve  for  any  dry  sluill  or  a  bed.'* 
Inventories,  A.  156l,  p.  138.     V.  Dry  Schelis. 

This  is  called  ''.ane  stuill  of  ease,"  p.  189. 
Dry  talk,  a  phrase  apparently  used  in  the  High- 
lands of  S.,  to  denote  any  agreement  that  is 

settled  without  drinking, 

**  The  other  party  averred  in  his  defence  that  no-^ 
thing  had  passed  but  a  little  dry  tali,  and  that  could 
not  be  called  a  bargain."    Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  1 1. 
DRIB,  Dribble,  s.  1«  A  drop,  S.]  Jdd^  as  sense 
8.  "  Slaver,''  Gl.  Bums,  Ayrs. 

4.  Metaph.  applied  to  a  small  portion  of  intellect 
tual  nourisnmenU 

And  this  is  now  to  be  your  punishment-^- 
For  dogging  preachers  all  the  country  round 
From  ditch  to  ditch  to  catch  a  drib  of  gospeU 

Tennanfs  Card.  Beaton,  p.  83^ 
To  Dribble,  v.  n.     To  tipple,  S.B. 

^'  To  dribble,  signifies  to  tipple ;"  Gl.  Shirreis^ 

DBICHTINE,  *.     The  Lord. 

Thou  sayia  thou  art  ane  Saraaine ;. 
Now  th^kit  be  Drichtine, 
That  ane  of  vs  saU  neuer  hin» 
Vndeid  in  this  place. 
Rauf  CoUyear,  D.  y.  a.     V.  Driohtin. 
Tq  DRIDDLE,  Dridle,  v.n.    1.  To  spill  any 
thing,  &c}    Add; 

5.  To  urinate  in  small  quantities,  Fife; 

IsL  dreiiill,  guttula  humoris;  G.  Andr.  p.  55. 
DratUa  stillare.  De  vaccis  dicitur,  quando  lac  pa- 
lum  et  stillatim  praebent;  Haldorson. 

DRiDDLES^  8.  pi.    The  buttocks,  Fife. 
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2.  This  term  is  supposed  properly  to  denote  the  in- 
testines of  an  animal  slaughtered  for  food,  ibid. 
DRIFFLE,  *.     A  drizzling  rain,  Ettr.  For. 
To  Driffle  Ofiy  V.  n.     To  drizzle,  ibid. 

Isl.  dreiif-Oy  spargere ;  drif,  sparsio ;  q.  a  sprink* 
ing  of  rain. 

DRIFT,  8,  Falling,  or  flying  snow,— especially 
including  the  idea  of  its  being  forcibly  driven 
by  the  wind,  S. 

I  had  omitted  this  word,  viewing  it  as  E.  But  it 
would  appear  that  the  sense  of  the  term,  as  used  in 
E.,  is  determined  by  its  combination,  and  that  it  bears 
this  signification  only  in  the  form  of  Snowdrift,  Even 
of  this  use  neither  Dr.  Johns,  nor  Mr.  Todd  has  given 
a  single  example.  Thomson,  from  whom  Mr.  Todd 
has  quoted  Clamant,  would  have  furnished  him  also 
witli  Drift  as  used  singly  in  S. 

Down  he  sinks 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drijl, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death. 

Winter,  1.  286. 
He  seems  to  use  the  term  as  applied  to  the  snow 
in  its  wreathed  state. 

DriJl  out  owre  the  hillocks  blew. 

Tarras's  Poe^is,  p.  38. 
This  word  is  evidently  formed  from  drifed,  the 
part.  pa.  of  A.S.  drif-an  to  drive.     In  Isl.  the  noun 
assumes  the  form  of  drif-a  ;  Su.G.  drifiv-a. 
To  Drift,  z\  impers.     Its  dri/lin\  the  snow  in 

its  fall  is  driven  by  the  wind,  S. 
Drifty,  adf.  Abounding  with  snow-dri^,  Aberd. 
Drift Y,  adj,   A  drifty  day ^  a  snowy  day,  Aberd. 

DRIFT,  tf.     A  drove,  &c.]     Add; 

— ''  Thay  haue  bene  &  daylie  ar  contravenit,  and 
cheiflie  the  transporting  of  the  saidis  nolts  and  scheip 
in  England  in  grite  now^meris  and  dnftis,"  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1587,  Ed.  1814,  p.  427- 

"  The  second  of  Julii,  or  there  about,  was  Patrick 
Home,  captane  to  the  regentis  horsmen  slane,  in  res- 
ceiving  a  driJl  of  cattell  which  Phemiherst  had  brocht 
off  a  peice  land  of  his,  which  he  had  gottin  be  foir- 
faltrie  of  Jamie  Hamiltone,  that  slew  the  regent." 
Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  344. 

Sy>'.  fae-drift,  a  drove  of  cattle;  Dan.  drift  af  quaeg, 
id.  Teut  drifte,  armentum,  grex  armentorum ;  Kil- 
lian.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  term,  in  these  va- 
rious dialects,  still  suggests  the  same  idea  of  driving. 

To  DRIFT,  V.  a.     To  put  off.]     Add ; 

The  phrase  to  Drift  time  also  occurs. 

''  One  Thomsone,  another  creditor, — would  have 
proponed,  that  the  contract  craved  to  be  registrate 
was  satisfied ;  to  drift  time,  that  he  might  be  prior  in 
diligence."     Foord,  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  405. 
Dhift,  8.     Delay,  procrastination.]     Add; 

— "  Hir  Hienes  gaif  sufficient  significatioun  that 
8cho  intendit  na  dr^  of  tyme,  bot  sincerlie  to  pro- 
ceid  be  the  ordour  accustumat  amangis  princes  in 
semblable  caissis."  Q.  Mary's  Answ.  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
worth;  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  102. 

To  DRIN6,  V.  a.  To  sing  in  a  slow  and  me- 
lancholy  manner,  Aberd. 

There  needs  na  be  sa  great  a  fraise 
Wi'  dringing  dull  Italian  lays;-^ 
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They're  dowf  and  dowie  at  the  best. 
Their  allegros  and  a'  the  rest,  &c. 
Tullochgontm,  Skinnefs  Misc.  Poet.  p.  136. 
Isl.  dryn^ia  mugire,  drunginn  grandisonus. 
To  Dringle,  v.  n.    To  be  dilatory,  S.;  adimin. 

from  Dring, 
To  DRINK  BEFORE  one,  to  anticipate  what 
one  was  just  about  to  say,  S. 
'^  You  will  drink  before  me,"  S.  Prov.    "  You  have 
just  said  what  I  was  going  to  say,  which  is  a  token 
that  you'll  get  the  first  drink."     Kelly,  p.  388. 


DRINK  SILVER,  sA    Insert,  as  sense 

of  th< 
chancery. 


1.  Anciently  one  of  the  perquisites  of  office  in 


— "  The  vassaU  shall  pay  to  the  directour  of  the 
chancellarie  for  parchment,  wryting,  subscriptioune, 
drinksilver,  wax,  and  all  other  expenssis,  the  sowme 
of  fourtie  shillings  allanerlie."  Acts  CHa.  I.  Ed. 
1814,  Vol.  V.  26<). 
2.  A  vale  given  to  servants.]     Add ; 

"  And  at  na  drink  siluer  be  tane  be  the  maister 
(^shipmaster!  nor  his  doaris  vnder  pain  abone  writ- 
tin."    Pari.  Ja.  III.  A.  1467,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  87. 
"  Drinksiluer  to  the  beirman."     Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1543,  V.  18. 

Drinksilier  is  still  the  vulgar  designation,  and  pro- 
nunciation, S. 
To  DRIPPLE,  Dreeple,  v.  n.  Thesame  with 

E.  dribble,  Aberd. 
DRYSOME,  adj.    Insipid,  Ettr.  For. 

She  may  be  kind,  she  may  be  sweet. 

She  may  be  neat  an'  clean  O ; 

But  O  she's  e'en  a  drifsome  mate 

Compar'd  wi'  bonny  Jean  O  I 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  201. 
To  DRITE,  V.  n.     Exonerare  ventrem ;  pret. 
drate,  dret,  S. 

"  The  Erie  of  Moray  asked  the  Kyng  where  hys 
menyon  Sir  James  was,  that  he  cam  not  with  hym : 
the  Kyng  said  h^  had  fawttid.sore  to  him,  and  shuld 
never  have  hys  favor  agayne :  Na,  sayd  the  Erie,  by 
■  he  cannot  fawt  to  you,  thought  he  shuld  dryte 
in  youre  hands."  Penman's  Intercepted  Letters  to 
Sir  George  Douglas,  Pinkerton's  Hist  Scot  ii.  490. 

—  The  farmer,  ere 
The  cock  had  craw'd  day,  or  the  ducks  had  drate 
Upo'  the  hallan-stane,  ca's  frae  his  cot 
The  drowsy  callan.       Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  7. 
*'  You  dream'd  that  you  drel  under  you,  and  when 
you  rose  it  was  true,"  S.  Prov.  "  an  answer  to  them 
that  say.  Guess  what  I  dream'd."     Kelly,  p.  375. 
It  occurs  also  in  a  compound  form. 

Into  the  Katherine  thou  made  a  foul  Kahute, 
For  thou  hedrait  her  down  frae  stem  to  steir. 

Evergreen,  ii.  71» 
It  is  sometimes  written  as  if  the  form  of  the  v. 
were  to  Dirt.  "You  have  dirten  in  your  nest,"  S.  Prov. 
Kelly,  p.  367. 

"  Drifte,  to  evacuate  the  faeces.  Johnson  derives 
the  Eng.  dirt  from  the  Dutch  dryt ;"  Gl.  Lyndsay. 
This  is  evidently  a  word  of  great  antiquity ;  as 
being  the  same  with  Isl.  dryt^a,  egerere,  cacare.  6. 
Andr.  observes  that  the  v.  and  its  derivative  dirit,  ex- 
crementum,  properly  refer  to  birds.  VereL  expl.  the 
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V.  Amply  in  the  terms  used  above  in  defining  ours. 
A.S.  ge^drit'^n  cacare ;  Lye.  Fris.  Sicamb.  Fland. 
drjjft'-en,  id. 

This  appears  to  be  the  true  origin  of  £.  and  S.  eUri, 
Dirtin  and  drittin  are  both  used  S.  as  the  part,  pa.^ 
precisely  in  the  same  sense.  The  latter  exactly  cor* 
responds  with  IsL  dritinn,  sordibus  inquinatus ;  Gl. 
Edd.  Saemundi. 

In  this  GL  there  is  a  curious  distinction  mentioned 
in  regard  to  this  term.  Driiinn,  it  is  said^  is  a  drit^r 
stercus,  sordes  ventris^  quae  vox  honesta  est  in  ser* 
mone  Islandico  prae  altero  skitr  ;  nam  haec  etsi  idem 
notat,  obscoena  tamen  in  usu  censetur.  This  is  one 
proofs  among  many,  of  the  unaccountable  capricious^ 
ness  manifested,  in  almost  every  language,  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  terms  which  in  themselves  are  perfectly 
synonymous. 
To  Dritheb,  v.  n,    1.  To  fear,  to  dread,  Ayrs» 

V.  Dredoub. 
2.   To  hesitate,  ibid. 
*  To  DRIVE,  V.  a.    To  delay ;  or,  to  prolong. 

"  It  is  said  in  the  second  command,  that  ike  Lord 
visiies  the  thrid  ^fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate 
him.  What  is  the  grounde  of  this  ?  because  the  ini- 
quitie  of  the  fathers  is  driven  to  the  children  to  the 
thrid  and  fourth  generation.  Therefore  the  venge- 
ance of  God  lights  on  all."    Rollock  on  1  Thes.  p.  94. 

If  in  the  first  sense,  synon.  with  Drift. 
DRYVE,  s. 

'^  Item  ane  long  fishing  lyne  for  dryves,  and  three 
kipping  lynes,  estimat  to  6  lib."     Depred.  on  the 
Clan  Campbell,  p.  104.     V.  Kipping  Lyne. 
DRIZZLE,  s.  "  A  little  water  in  a  rivulet  scarce 

appearing  to  run  ^^  Gl.  Shirrefs.  Aberd. 

Isl.  dreitill  signifies,  Gutta  humoris.  But  perhaps 
it  Is  merely  an  improper  use  of  E.  drizzle,  which  as 
a  V.  Mr.  Todd  traces  to  Germ.  driseUen,  to  shed  dew. 
This  word,  however,.  I  cannot  find  any  where  else. 
I  suspect  that  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  substi- 
tution of  this  for  Teut  riset-en,  rorare,  referred  to  by 
Skinner,  or  rather  Germ,  riesl-n,  guttatim  cadere,  a 
diminutive  from  Alem.  ris^en,  labi,  decidere,  defluere. 
DROCH,  3.     A  pigmy,     V.  Dhoich.]    Add  to 

etymon ; 
Isl.  dfyrg-tamulier  pygmaea,nana,is  evidently  allied. 

DROCHLIN,  Droghling,  ad4.  1.  Puny,  of 
small  stature,  including  the  ideas  of  feebleness 
and  staggering,  Aberd. 

Tho'  Rob  was  stout,  his  cousin  dang 

Him  down  wi'  a  gryte  shudder ; 
Syne  a'  the  drochlin  hempy  thrang 
Gat  o'er  him  wi'  a  fudder. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  128. 
2.  Lazy,  indolent,  Clydes. 
3    DroghltJig  and  Co^ding^   **  wheezing  and 
blowing  C*  Grl.  Antiquary. 
^  That  grey  auld  stour  carle,  the  Baron  o'  Brad- 
wardine, — he's  coming  down  the  close  wi'  the  drogh* 
ling,  coghUng  baillie  body  they  ca'  Macwhipple,  trind« 
ling  ahmt  him,  like  a  turnspit  after  a  French  cook." 
Waverley,  ii.  290. 

As  denoting  laziness,  it  might  be  viewed  as  allied 
to  Isl.  draeg'ia  mora,  tarditas,  dra^ulegr  tardus^ 
cunctabundus. 
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DROD,  s,    A  rude  candlestick  used  in  visiting 

the  offices  of  a  farm-house  under  night,  Ayrs. 

Perhaps  from  Gael,  drud  an  enclosure,  drudam  to 
shut,  the  light  being  confined  to  prevent  combustion. 
DROD,  s.     A  short,  thick,  clubbish  person  ;  as» 

"  He  is  a  drod  of  a  bodie,^  Clydes. 

Isl.  drott^r,  piger  pedissequus.     V.  Drovd. 
To  DRODGE,  v.  n.     To  do  Servile  work,  to 

drudge^  Lanarks. 
DRODLICH,  (gutt.)  8.    A  useless  mass,  Fife. 
The  elf  gae  a  skriech. 
Whan  a'  the  hale  kiman 

Tae  drodUch  was  driven.  MS.  Poem. 

Gael,  trothlaigthe,  wasted,  consuilaed. 
DRODS,  s.  pi   What  is  otherwise  called  the  pet^ 

Clydes. 

Gael.  ^rotfJ scolding,  strife;  troid  quarrelling;  C.B^ 
drud,  raging. 
DR0G6IS,  *.  pi     Confecuons. 

"  That  na  maner  of  personis  his  subiectis,  being 
vnder  the  degre  of  prelatis,  erlis,  &c.  sail  presume  to 
haue  at  .thair  brydeUis,  or  vthir  banquettis,  or  at  thair 
tabillis  in  dalie  cheir,  onie  droggis  or  confectouris> 
brocht  from  the  pairtis  beyond  sey."  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  221.     V.  Confectouris. 

It  is  evident  that  droggis  does  not  here  admit  the 
sense  of  £.  drugs  as  denoting  medicines,  but  is  used 
like  Fr.  drogueries,  confections. 
Drogs,«.»/.  Drugs;  the  vulgar  pronunciation,  S. 

"  If  outner  gude  fjure  or  drogs  will  do  it,  I'll  hae 
them  playing  at  the  penny-stane  wi'  Davie  Tait,— -* 
in  less  than  twa  weeks."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  76k 
^A'  the  doctors'  drogs,  or  skill, 
Nae  ease,  alake !  cou'd  len'  him. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems  1790,  p.  201. 

Our  term  retains  the  form  of  the  Fr.  word  drogue, 
drug,  and  from  its  sound,  should  indeed  be  thus 
written. 
Daogesteb,  s.     a  druggist. 

"  John  Spreul,  apothecar,  or  drogester,  at  Glasgow^ 
-—declared,  that*— when  he  was  lying  in  thattolbooth, 
there  was  one  sent  into  their  company  as  a  prisoner, 
— a  sharp-like  man,  who  inveighed  against  magistra- 
cy and  the  present  magistrates,"  &c.  Law's  Memo* 
rialls,  p.  200. 
Dbogueey,  s.    Medicines,  drugs,  Ayrs. 

"  Nane  o'  the  droguery  nor  the  roguery  o'  doctom 
for  me."     Sir  A.  Wylie,  iii.  285.     V.  Drooareis. 
DR0YTE8,  8, pi  The  name  given  by  the  coun- 
try people  in  Aberdeenshire  to  the  Druids. 

Some  have  traced  the  term  Druid  to  Teut  drut 
fidelis,  fidus  ;  though  it  is  more  probably  of  Celtic 
origin,  as  the  Germans,  according  to  Caesar,  had  no 
Druids.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Franconian 
and  Helvetian  terms  for  a  female  magician,  drude, 
drutie,  originated  from  the  superior  knowledge  of 
this  order  of  men.  V.  Keysl.  Ant  p.  503. 
DROLL,  adj.     1.  Amusing,  exciting  mirth,  S. 

"  Drdl,  cuxioMS,  funny."  GL  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  690i 
S.  Singular,  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for^  S. 
DRONACH,  *.  Penalty,  punishment!  Add; 
Dronach  might  seem  allied  to  Ir.  and  Gael,  dreann, 
grief,  sorrow,  .pain.  But  it  more  nearly  resembles 
Isl.  drungi  molestia,  onus* 
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DRONE,  s.     The  backside,  the  breech,  Aberd. 
Upp.  Clydes, 

Bat  little  shot  she  came — 
Showding  frae  side  to  side,  an'  lewdring  on, 
Wi'  Lindy's  coat  syde  hanging  frae  her  drone. 
Ros^s  Helenore,  First  Edit.  p.  55, 
Gael,  dronnan,  the  back,  dronnag,  highest  part  of 
the  back,  summit;  Shaw. 

Drone-brat,  s.     In  former  times  females  gene- 
rally wore  two  aprons,  one  before,  the  other  be- 
hind hanging  down  the  back.     The  latter  was 
called  the  drone-brat,  Upp.  Clydes. 
To  DROOJ.,  v.n.     1 .  To  trill,  Roxb. 
Ane  ca's  a  thing  like  elsin  box, 
That  drools  like  com  pipes 
Fu'  queer  that  day. 

A»  ScolCs  Poems,  p.  57* 
%  To  cry  in  a  low  and  mournful  tone,  ibid. 

Su.G.  driil-a,  to  warble,  to  quaver,  to  trill ;  Germ. 
trill'en,  Su.G.  trails  canere,  cantillare.   This  is  pro- 
bably the  origin  of  trolUa  incantare,  as  sorcerers  pre- 
tended to  inchant  by  their  rhymes  or  songs. 
DROOPIT,  part  adj.     Weakly,  infirm,  Ettr, 
For. ;  the  same  certainly  with  £.  drooping,  as 
referring  to  the  state  of  bodily  health. 
DROOP-RUMPL'T,   adj.     Drooping  at   the 
crupper ;  applied  to  horses,  S. 

The  sma',  droop-rump^ t,  hunter  cattle 
Might  ablins  waur't  thee  for  a  brattle; 
But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try't  their  mettle. 
And  gart  them  whaizle.  Burns,  iii.  145. 
DROPPY,  Dropping,  adj.   Terms  used  in  rela- 
tion to  occasional  and  seasonable  showers.  When 
these  fall,  it  is  commonly  said,  ^*  It^s  droppy 
weather,**  S. 

Hence  the  rhytlunic  adage  of  the  north  :— 
A  misty  May,  and  a  dromnug  June, 
Brings  the  bonny  land  of  Moray  aboon. 

Shatv's  Hist.  Moray,  p.  151. 
*  DROSSY,  oA".     Having  that  grossness  of  har- 
bit  which  indicates  an  unwholesome  tempera- 
ment, or  bad  constitution,  Ang. 
From  A.S.  dros  faex,  q.  full  of  dregs  or  lees.    The 
A.  Saxons  formed  an  adj.  from  this  noun,  which  our 
term  nearly  resembles  in  signification ;  drosenlic,  fra* 
gilis,"  friple,  brittle,  weak ;"  Somner. 
To  DROTCH,  V.  n.   To  dangle,  to  be  in  a  pen- 
dulous  state,  Upp«  Clydes. 
IsL  dralt'O,  ititare;  pedissequum  esse ;  drotUr  piger 
pedissequus.    It  is  probably  allied  to  thatch,  q.  v. 
DROTCHEL,  s.    "  An  idle  wench ;  a  sluggard^ 
In  Scotland  it  is  still  used,^  Johns.  Diet,     V« 
Dratch,  Dretch,  v.  fi.  to  linger. 
DROTES,  8.  pi.    A  term  given  to  uppish  yea* 
men  or  cocklairds,  Ayrs. 

This  is  evidently  used  in  a  derisive  sense.    But  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  the  term  originally  ap^ 

flied  to  nobles,  q.  v. 
)ROUD,  *.     1.  A  cod-fish,  Ayrs. 
''  The  fish  are  awful ;  half-a-guinea  for  a  cod's 
head,  and  no  bigger  than  the  drouds  the  cadgers 
bring  from  Ayr,  at  a  shilling  and  eighteen-pence  a 
piece."     Black w.  Mag.  June  1320^  p.  269« 
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2.  Metaphorically,  a  lazy  lumpish  fellow,  Ayr6. 
'*  His  mother,  who  was— «  widow  woman,  did  not 


well  know  what  to  do  with  him,  and  folk  pitied  her 
heavy  handful  of  such  a  drmuL"  Annals  of  the  Pa- 
rish, p.  336. 

3.  Also  applied  to  worthless  feniales,  Ayrs.         ' 

4.  It  is  also  expl.  as  denoting  *^  a  kind  ot  herring- 
luiik^  i.  e.  a  wattled  sort  of  box  for  catching 
herrings,  Ayrs. 

The  GaeL  terms  for  a  cod-fish  are  trosg,  and  ho* 
dach  ruadh  ;  Shaw.  If  we  could  suppose  the  second 
sense  the  primary  one,  the  term  might  be  traced  to 
Isl.  droit-r,  piger  pedissequus.  O.Fr.drud,  druis,gr<», 
fort,  robuste.  C.B.  drud,  fortis,  strenuus ;  Boxhom. 
To  DROVE  cattle  or  sheep,  to  drive  them,  Fife ; 

apparently  from  the  preterite,  or  from  the  s.  of 

this  form. 
DROVE,  s.    The  broadest  iron  usied  by  a  maaon 

in  hewing  stones,  S. 
To  Drove,  v.  a.   To  hew  stones  for  building  by 

means  of  a  broad-pointed  instrument,  S. 
Teut  ^dri^v-en  signifies  to  engrave,  to  imboss,  cae- 
lare;  whence  drtjf-punt  caelum,  caelandi  instni* 
mentum.  Su.G.  drtjfrv^.  De  metallis  usurpatum, 
idem  valet  ac  caelare ;  Ihre.  Drifwet  arbate,  work 
embossed ;  Wideg.  Belg.  gedrem-en  werk,  id.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  same  sense  in  A.S.  adrifetie  fatu,  caelata 
vasa.  The  most  ancient  form  of  the  word  is  Moe&.G. 
dreib-an,  tundendo  excavare ;  Jun.  Gl.  Ulph. 
DROUERY,  Drowry,  s.  S.  A  gift  of  any  kind.] 

Jdd; 
4.  Drowry  is  used  as  synon.  with  Morwyn  gift,  or 

as  denoting  the  gift  conferred  by  a  husband  on 

his  wife  on  the  morning  after  marriage. 

*'  Our  souerane  lord  rati^',  apprevit,  Be  be  the  au- 
torite  of  parliament  confirmit  the  donatioun  &  gift 
of  our  souerane  lady  the  qwenis  dromty  &  morwyn* 
gift  eftir  the  form  of  the  charteris."  Acts  Ja.  IV. 
1503,  Ed.  1814,  p.  240. 

To  DROUK,  V.  a.  To  drcQch,  to  soak,  S.]  Jdd; 
Drouk,  s.     a  drenching ;  Clydes. 
Droukit-like,  adf.     Exhibitmg  the  appearance 

of  having  been  drenched,  S. 

"  I  gied  them  a  cast  across  the  ford,  and  some  way 
the  cart  gaed  ajee,  and  they  baith  fell  into  the  water; 
twa  puir  droukit-like  bodies  they  were  when  they 
cam  out."  Petticoat  Tales,  i.  237. 
Droukitkess,  s.  The  state  of  being  drenched,  S. 
To  DROULE,  v.  n.  Used  as  signifying  to  bel- 
low ;  applied  to  the  hart  belling  for  the  doe, 

Ettr.  For.     V.  Drool,  v.  sense  % 

Quhere  the  hearte  heavit  in  het  blude  over  hill 

and  howe. 
There  shall  the  dinke  deire  drouU  for  the  dowe. 

Perils  of  Man,  i.  16. 

Belg.  druyUen  to  mope,  to  droop.  One  of  the 
names  for  a  bull  in  Isl.  would  seem  to  be  allied,  per* 
haps  as  originally  expressive  of  his  bellowing.  This 
is  drioU.  One  thing,  however;  against  this  conjec- 
tiure  is  that  the  v.  driol-asl  signifies  obversari,  to  op- 
pose, as  if  the  term  referred  to  his  butting. 

DROUTH,  8.    2.  Thirst,  S*.].  Add; 

There  is  another  Prov.  connected  witli  this  term. 
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which  ought  not  to  go  into  oblivion ;  as  it  contains 
a  good  lesson  aj^nst  severity  in  judging  of  the  &ult8 
of  others. 

''  They  speak  of  my  drink  that  never  consider  my 
dnmth"  **  They  censure  my  doing  such  a  things  who 
neither  consider  my  occasions  of  doing  itj  nor  what 
provocations  I  had  to  do  it."     Kelly,  p.  312, 
DaouTHY,  ad;.     Droughty,  S.l     Add ; 

But  where  the  moss  is  not  so  soft  and  waterish,  the 
burning  it  in  a  drouthy  and  dry  summer  is  the  best 
mean."     Sibb.  Fife,  p.  156. 
DaouTHELiE,  adv.     Thirstily,  S. 

My  kimmer  and  I  maun  tak  the  Beuk, 
Wi'  a  twal  pint  stoup  in  our  peat  neuk ; 
Ere  the  psalm  be  done,  the  dish  is  dry. 
And  droulheUe  pray  my  kimmer  and  I. 

Song.     My  Kimmer  and  /. 
Droutuiesum,  ad).  Addicted  to  drinking,  Clydes. 
Drouthiesumlie,  adv.     In  the  manner  ot  one 

addicted  to  drinking,  ibid. 
Droutuiesumness,  s.     The  state  of  being  ad- 
dicted to  drinking,  ibid. 
DROW,  *.     1.  A  fainting  fit.]     Add; 
S.  Any  fit  of  sickness,  especially  what  is  tedious  and, 
lingering ;  as,  "  He^s  taen  an  ill  draw^  Aberd. 
8.  A  qualm. 

*'  There  was  a  drow  of  anxiety  overwhelmed  her 
about  him.  He  turned  to  her  and  said  ;  '  And  you 
are  thinking  on  greeting  Jock  at  the  fireside.'  This 
was  a  son  of  her^s  called  John,  that  she  had  left  very 
weak  of  a  decay  at  the  fireside."  Walker's  Peden,  p.  6S. 
DROW,  8.     A  severe  gust,  a  squall. 

''  About  one  afternoon  comes  off  the  hills  of  Lamer 
moor  edge  a  great  mist  with  a  tempestuous  showre 
and  drow,  which  or  we  could  get  ourselves  takled 
did  cast  us  about,  &c.  It  pleased  God  mercifully  to 
look  upon  us,  &  within  an  hour  and  a  half  to  drive 
away  the  showre  &  calm  the  drom,  so  that  it  fell 
down  dead  calm."     MellvilPs  MS.  p.  115. 

Isl.  dranfa,  unda  maris,  £dd.  G.  Andr.  GaeL  dtr^, 
the  motion  of  the  sea. 

DROW,  8.  1.  A  cold  mist  approaching  to  rain, 
Ltoth.,  Roxb. ;  synon.  Dagg. 
This  term  denotes  something  less  than  what  is 
called  a  Driffie.  In  the  higher  parts  of  Loth,  it  is 
common  to  speak  of  a  Sea^row,  apparently  equiva- 
lent to  Sea^haat. 

*^  Sae  near  Sabbath  at  e'en,  and  out  o'  ane's  warm 
bed  at  this  time  o'  night,  and  a  sort  o'  drom  in  the 
air  besides — there's  nae  time  for  considering."   Rob 

»oy,  11.  199.. 

2.  A  drizzling  shower,  Upp.  Clydes. 

8.  A  drop,  Wigtonshire. 

Isl.  drogj  minutissimum  quid  et  fugitivum,  ut  gut- 
tula  humoris,  vappa,  &c. 
DnowiE,  adj.     Moist,  misty ;  as,  a  drome  day^ 

Loth.,  Roxb. 

This  is  imdoubtedly  a  very  ancient  Teutonic  term, 
and  probably  transmitted  from  those  Belgae  who  first 
took  possession  of  our  eastern  coast.  Teut  droeftva^ 
bidus;  droefnfeder,coehirxi  tenebrosum,nubilum,tur« 
bidum;  Kilian.  Belg.  dfroevij^  n^e^r,  lowring  weather. 
The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  the  mind,  tristis, 
moerena,  Su.G.  hedroefw^a,  from  the  obsolete  y. 
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droefw'^a,  dolore  afficere ;  proprie,  animum  pertur* 
bare ;  Moes.G.  drob-jan  turbare ;  Alem.  treg^  dolor, 
Schilter.  But  most  probably,  its  primary  application 
was  to  the  troubled  face  of  the  sky;  or  at  any  rate, 
to  what  is  literally  troubled,  as  muddy  water,  &c.  as 
it  will  generally  be  fiound  that  terms,  expressive  of 
the  state  of  the  mind,  are  borrowed  from  external 
objects. 
It^s  dbowin  on,  imper8.  v.     Used  to  denote  a 

thick  wetting  mist ;  ibid. 
DHOW,  8.   A  melancholy  sound,  like  that  of  the 

dashing  of  waves  heard  at  a  distance.  East  Loth. 

Teut  droef,  droeve,  tristis,  moerens. 
DROWFER,  8.   One  who  gives  way  to  dejection 

of  spirits. 

"  To  be  much  about  duty  and  service, — is  a  very 
present  diversion  and  cure  of  heart^trouble,  which  is 
but  fed  by  idle  discouragement;  and  it  is  the  way  to 
a  more  perfect  cure,  which  cannot  be  expected  by 
laziedronfpers."  Hutcheson  on  Joh.xiv.  15.  V.  Droup. 

The  immediate  origin  is  the  £.  v.  Droop, 
DRO  WRIER,  8.  Po wager,  **  Queue  dr&wrier;^ 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1661,  V.  21. 

Corr.  from  Fr.  douairiire,  id. 
DlR0WSf8.pl.  Adass  of  imaginary  beings,  Shetl. 

Trow8y  synon. 

''  If  the  natives  of  Thule  admitted  that  one  class 
of  magicians  performed  their  feats  by  their  alliance 
with  Satan,  they  devoutly  believed  that  others  dealt 
with  spirits  of  a  different  and  less  odious  daas— -the 
ancient  dwarfs,  called,  in  Zetland,  Trows  or  Drom8, 
the  modem  fairies  and  so  forth."  The  Pirate,  i.  121. 

'^  The  Draws  or  Trows,  the  legitimate  successors 
of  the  northern  Duergar,  and  somewhat  allied  to  the 
fairies,  reside  like  them  in  the  interior  of  green  hiUs 
and  caverns,  and  are  most  powerful  at  midnight. 
They  are  curious  artificers  in  iron  as  well  as  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  are  sometimes  propitious  to 
mortals,  but  more  frequently  capricious  and  malevo- 
lent." Ibid.  p.  232,  N.  V.  Trow,  Trowe»  s. 
DRUCKEN,  part.  pa.  Drunken,  S. 
I've  been  at  drucken  writers'  feasts. 

Burns,  On  Dining  with  Lord  Daer. 
Some  drucken  wife  wi'  drouth  does  bum,— - 
And  sair  does  mutter  and  does  mourn 

For  good  sma'  beer.     The  Har^si  Rig,  st  50, 

Su.G.  Dan.  drukken,  id.,  from  drick-a,  drikk^r,  to 
drink.     Isl.  druckin,  ebrius. 
Druckensum,  adf.    Habituated  to  the  use  of  in. 

toxicating  liquors,  addicted  to  intemperance,  S. 
I  find  it  once  written  drunkinsum. — "  His  wiff  was 
drunkinsum  and  quhillis  ewill  condicionit"    Aberd. 
Reg.  I6th  Cent 

ToDRUG,  r;.  o.    To  pull  forcibly,  &c.]    Add; 
This  may  perhaps  be  allied  to  IsL  ihrug-a,  premere, 
vim  inferne ;  Ihntgan,  vis,  coactio ;  Haldorson. 

DRUG  SAW,  a  saw  for  cross-cutting  timber. 
South  of  S. ;  synon.  Cro88-cuU8aWf  S, 
"  Ane  litle  drug  saw  for  wrichtis."     Inventories, 

A.  1578,  p.  255. 

"  Taken  from  him — all  their  other  loomes  within 

(he  house,  as  axes,  eitch,  drug  saw,  bow  saw^  and 

others  valued  to  40  lib."  Acc^  Depredations  on  the 

Clan  CampbeU,  p.  52,  58. 
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To  DRUIDLE,  v.  n.    To  idle  away  one's  time, 

Upp.  Lanarks. 

This  is  merely  a  variety  of  Druille,  q.  v. 
DRULE,  s.     One  who  is  slow  and  inactive,  a 

sluggard,  South  of  S. 

Belg.  drut/l-en  to  mope,  to  droop ;  Isl.  drolUa  hae- 
rere,  moras  nectere,  droll  tardatio. 
DRULE,  s,     A  variety  of  Dide^  Dool^  a  goal, 

Aberd. 

"  Dool  or  drule,  the  goal  whi<*h  gamesters  strive 
to  gain  first,  as  at  football,"  Gl.  Shirrefs. 

This,  I  suspect,  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Dule, 
DRULIE,  adj.     Muddy,  troubled;  synon.  with 

Drumly^  but  more  commonly  used,  especially 

by  old  people,  as,  "  drulie  water,''  when  dis- 
coloured with  clay,  &c.,  Roxb. 

Teut.  droef,  turbidus,  feculentus,  may  perhaps  be 
the  radical  term;  A.S.  drof,  turbulentus,  "  coenosus^ 
sordidus,  filthy,  dirty,  draffie,"  Somner. 
DRUM,  adj.     Dull,  melancholy.     V.  Dram.] 

Add  to  etymon; 

Isl.  thrum-r  taciturnus;  Haldorson. 
DRUM,  s,     A  knoll;  a  ridge,  S.]     Add; 

The  Gael,  word  is  also  written  dnm,  the  back ;  a 
ridge  of  mountain?,  Shaw.  It  deserves  remark,  that 
Isl.  dramh  is  defined,  Quicquid  coniforme,  vel  con- 
vexum  se  efTert,  et  in  altum  surgit;  dremhi,  tumor; 
dremh-az  turgescere;  Haldorson.  Drembe,  elatio, 
tumor;  G.  Andr.  p.  52.  ^  Hence  probably  tke  DrerM, 
the  name  of  a  rising  ground^  about  three  miles  south 
from  Aberlady  in  Haddingtonshire,  the  site  of  a  very 
ancient  fortification,  apparently  the  remains  of  a  Pio- 
tish  town.  I  may  also  observe  that  Isl.  thruma  is 
expl.  acclivitas  montis  ardua;  Haldorson.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  d  and  th  are  often  interchanged. 
DRUM,  «.     The  cylindrical  part  of  a  thrashing 

machine,  upon  which  are  fixed  the  pieces  of 

wood  that  beat  out  the  grain,  S. 

"  The  sheaves  were  carried  between  an  indented 
drum,  and  a  number  of  rollers  of  the  same  description 
ranged  round  the  drum'*  Agr.  Surv.  E.  Loth.  p.  74-. 
To  DRUMBLE,  Deummle,  r.  a.]     Insert; 
1.  To  make  muddy,  S. 
3.  To  trouble;  used  metaphorically. 

— A  fatal  flane— 
In  water  pierc'd  an  eel ; 
Sae  may  the  patriot's  power  and  art 
Sic  fate  to  souple  rogues  impart. 

That  drumhle  the  common  weal! 
Poems  on  the  Company  of  Archers,  p.  46. 

DRUMLIE-DROITS,  s.  pi    Bramble-berries, 

Kinross,  Perths.;  Black  Boids,  West  of  S. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  corr.  from 
Gael,  dreas,  dreis,  a  bramble.  Draighioun  signifies  a 
thorn^  and  draighionnach  thorny.  But  it  would  be  to 
suppose  a  very  tautological  composition,  to  resolve  it 
mto  "  thorny  bramble." 
DRUMMOCK,  s.    Meal  and  water  mixed.    V. 

Dbammocx. 
DRUM  MURE,  o^*.  Grave,  serious,  sad,  Dumfr. 

Dremur%  Ettr.  For. 

This  may  be  allied  to  Drum,  adj.  melancholy.    But 
it  seems  rather  to  be  a  corr.  of  £.  demure. 
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DRUMSHORLIN,  adj.     Sulky,  petUsh,  La- 
narks. 

As  drum  signifies  sullen,  melancholy,  shorlin  may 
be  viewed  either  as  a  diminutive  from  our  v.  sckore, 
to  threaten,  or  as  the  same  with  TevX.schorluyn,schar' 
luyn,  scherluyn,  scurra,  a  scoffer,  according  to  Kilian. 
Belg.  scherluyn  is,  however^  rendered  by  Sewel,  "  a 
knave,  scoundrel." 
Drune,  8.    1.  The  murmuring  sound  emitted  by 

cattle,  S. 
S.  A  slow  drawling  tune,  or  a  tune  sung  in  a  draw- 
ling way,  S. ;  also  Drone. 
3.  It  often  denotes  the  mourning  sound  emitted 
by  children,  when  out  of  humour,  afler  being 
flogged;  the  termination  of  crying,  S. 
To  DRUNT,  V,  n.   The  same  with  Drant^  Ang. 
DRUSCHOCH,  8,     1.  Any  fluid  food,  consist- 
ing of  heterogeneous  materials,  and  of  a  nau- 
seous appearance;  as,  "  I  ugg  at  sic  druschock^ 
"  Thou  has  spoil't  the  broth,  stupid  thing;  thou 
has  made  it  perfect  druschoch;'^  Renfrew's. 
Gael,  draos,  trash ;  or  rather  a  diminutive  from 
Drush,  atoms,  fragments,  q.  v. 
2.  A  compound  drink;  generally  applied  to  drugs, 

Ayrs. 
DRUSH,  8,     1.  Atoms,  fragments,  &c.]     Add; 
S.  Dross,  refuse,  scum;  applied  to  men,  Aberd. 
—If  paveein  I  might  scud 

'Mang  Jemmie's  sprush^ 
Really  thejr'd  think  I  was  a  bud 
Frae  senseless  drush. 

Tart  OS's  Poems,  p.  SR. 
DRUSH,  8,     The  dross  of  peats,  Banffs.;  corr. 
from  the  E.  word,  or  alliea  to  Drush  in  Dict. 
To  DRUTLE,  Druttle,  v.  n.     To  be  slow  in 
motion,  &c.     Add  to  etymon ; 
Isl.  drosla,  consectari  haesitanter,  is  perhaps  allied. 
This  may  be  a  derivative  from  dratla  pedissequa;  G. 
Andr.  p.  52. 

To  DRUTLE,  v,  n.    Applied  to  a  dog  or  horse 

that  frequently  stops  in  its  way,  and  ejects,  a 

small  quantity  of  dung  at  intervals,  Fife. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  is  the  primary 

sense  of  the  preceding  v.,  and  that  it  has  been  applied 

to  one  who  lags  behind,  or  is  dilatory  in  operatioib 

only  in  a  secondary  way.   But  this  idea  is  repugnant 

to  the  evidence  arising  from  the  signification  of  the 

cognate  terms. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  indeed^  that  this  term  13 
originally  different.  From  its  signification,  it  is  pro- 
bably a  diminutive  from  some  v.  signifying,  excre- 
mentum  ejicere.  If  the  change  of  the  vowd  should 
be  deemed  an  objection  to  its  being  deduced  ftom 
IsL  dryt-a  or  Fris.  dryt-en,  although  this  is  of  little 
weight,  it  seems  to  have  also  assumed  another  form. 
For  Teut.  dreet  and  drete  signify  crepitus;  and  dreu^ 
tel,  drotel,  pilula  stercoraria. 
DUB,  8.  1.  A  small  pool  of  rain-water.]  Add; 
Diby  Loth.,  Ayrs. 

"  Ye'll  find  a  dub  at  ilka  dore,"  Prov.  Clydes.;  i.  e. 
There  is  no  man  without  his  fault 

It  is  a  traditionary  remark  with  respect  to  the 
weather;  There's  never  a  standing  frost  wi'  afow  dub; 
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S^  K  e.  iVost  doM  kwt  coBtiinie  Icng^  when  the  enrfbce 
of  the  ground  is  colref  ed  with  rain  water. 
8.  Foul  water  thrown  out^   Casting  of  petmow  & 
dtii  in  hir  halldur.'*  Abeitl.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 
4.  Dubsy  pi,  IHrt,  mire,  S.B. 
DuBBT,  aa^.     1.  Abounding  with  small  pools,  S. 

2.  Wet,  rainy,  Aberd. 

3.  Dirty;  appUed  to  a  road,  ibid. 
DuB*sKELFER,  9.    1.  One  who  makes  his  way  with 

such  expedition  as  not  to  regard  the  road  he 
takes,  wnether  it  be  clean  or  foul ;  or  as  other- 
wise expressed,  who  **  gaes  throw  thick  and 
thin,''  S. 

2.  Used  contemptuously  for  a  rambling  fellow,  S. 
"  Ghaists  indeed!   I'll  warrant  it's  some  idle  dub^ 

skelper  frae  the  Waal,  coming  after  some  o'  yoursels 

on  nae  honest  errand."     St  Ronan,  iii.  31. 

8-  Applied,  in  a  ludicrous  way,  to  a  young  clerk 
in  a  banking  office,  whose  principal  work  is  to 
run  about  giving  intimaUon  when  bills  are  due, 
&c.,  Edin. 

Duck-dub,  s.    A  duck-pool,  S.    V.  Duee-dub. 

DUBBIN,  *.  The  liquor  used  by  curriers  for 
softening  leather,  composed  of  tallow  and  oil,  S. 
Apparently  corn  from  Dippings  q.  v. 

DUbIE,  adf.    Doubtful,  Lat.  duhUus. 

*'  The  duine  gener  it  declinis  with  twa  articles, 

with  this  conjunctione  vel  comand  betuix  thame:  as 

hie  vel  haec  dies,  ane  day."    Vans'  Rudimenta  Pae- 

^orum  in  Artem  Grammaticam. 

"  How  mony  generes  is  thare  in  ane  pronowne? 

Almaist  als  roony  as  in  ane  nowne.    Quhy  say  ye  al« 

maist  als  mony  as  in  ane  nowne?    For  the  egiceyn 

gener,  and  the  dubie  gener,  ar  in  ane  nowne  and  noucht 

in  ane  pronowne."     IbicL  Dd,  iiij.  b. 

DUBLATIS,  s.  pi 

— "  That  Henry  Leis — sail  restore— vi  coppis,  vi 
treyne  dischis,  iii  treyne  dublatis,"  &c.  Act  Audit. 
A.  1478,  p.  67. 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  erratum  for  dublaris, 
from  Dublar,  a  flat  wooden  plate,  q.  v.,  and  Dihler, 
DUCHAL,  s.  An  act  of  gormandising,  Lanarks. 
DUCHAS,  (gutt.)  8.     1.  "  The  paternal  seat, 

the  dwelling  of  a  person's  ancestors;"  Gl.  Surv. 

Nairn. 
2.  The  possession  of  land  by  whatever  right, 

i^hetlier  by  inheritance,  by  wadset,  or  by  lease; 

if  one^s  ancestors  have  lived  in  the  same  place; 

Perths.,  Menteith. 

This  is  evidently  a  Gael.  term.    JDuchas,  duthchas, 
"  the  place  of  one's  birth,  an  hereditary  right,"  Shaw. 
Ir.  du  signifies  a  vlUage,  a  plaCe  of  abode. 
DUCE,  8.  A  play  of  young  people,  Loth.,  Roxb. 

The  duck  is  a  small  stone  placed  on  a  larger,  and 
attempted  to  be  hit  off  by  the  players  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  paces."     Black w.  Mag.  Aug.  1821,  p.  32. 

The  play  may  have  been  denominated  from  the 
fancied  resemblance  of  the  small  stone  to  a  duck. 
DUCKIE,  8,     A  young  girl,  or  doll,  Shetl. 

Su.G.  docka.  Germ,  docke,  Alem.  tohha,  pupa,  icun^ 
cula;  Dan.  dukke,  a  baby  or  puppet 
DUD,  8.     2.  Ihids,  Clothing.]     Add; 

Duds  is  often  used  by  the  vulgar,  rather  in  a  coiu 
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teinptuous  way,  for  elothes,  eVen  where  the  allusion 
is  to  finery,  S. 

''  I'se  warrant  it  was  the  tae  half  o'  her  fee  and 
bountith,  for  she  wared  the  ither  half  on  pinners  and 
pearlings  to  gang  to  see  us  shoot  yon  day  at  the  pop* 
injay. — I  was  sic  a  fule  as  to  fling  it  back  to  her.— - 
But  I  was  a  great  fule  for  my  pains:— -she'll  ware't  a' 
on  duds  and  nonsense."  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iii.  15. 

It  seems  probable,  that  a  considerable  number  of 
what  are  called  cant  E.  words,  or  slang,  and  which 
are  generally  viewed  as  formed  by  the  mere  scum  of 
society,  have  been  borrowed  by  them  from  the  lower 
classes  residing  in  the  different  provinces,  by  whom, 
they  have  been  transmitted  from  time  immemorial. 
Duds  seems  to  be  of  this  description.  As  Grrose  expL 
it  as  signifying  rags,  in  the  North  of  E.,  and  dodies, 
in  the  West ;  he  elsewhere  gives  it  as  a  cant  term,  in 
the  latter  sense.  It  is  thus  expl.  in  Smith's  Canting 
Diet.  "  Duds,  cloaths  or  goods.  Abraham  Cove  has 
mm  (or  bit)  rum  duds,  i.  e.  the  poor  fellow  has  stolen 
very  rich  cloaths." 
8.  Metaph.  applied  to  a  thowUss  fellow,  but  more 

strictly  to  one  who  is  easily  injured  by  cold  or 

wet ;  as,  **  He's  a  saft  dud^  Roxb. 
DoDDiNESs,  8,     Ra^gedness,  S. 
DUDDIE,  8,    A  dish  turned  out  of  solid  wood, 

having  two  ears,  and  generally  of  an  octagonal 

form  on  the  brim,  Roxb.    This  is  different  from 

a  LiLggie, 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  relique  of  the  Cumbrian 

.  kingdom.     W.  Richards  gives  CB.  diawd-lestr,  and 

diawd^wydryn  as  both  signifying  a  beaker.     Diaw^ 

lestr  literally  signifies  a  drinking  cup  or  vessel;  from 

dwd'i  to  drink,     Diod,  potus ;  Boxhom. 

He  gives  diorviitf  as  denoting  a  tippling-house ; 
Cauponula,  cerevisiarium,  popina. 

♦  DUE,  adj.     Indebted ;  as,  ^*  Pm  dtLC  him  a 
groat,^  I  owe  him  a  groat,  S. 
Is  it  because  he  scorns  to  bow 
To  Mammon  so  enslaving ; 
And  strives  to  pay  what  he  is  due 
Without  repeated  craving  ? 

Ingram's  Poems,  .p.  73. 
In  this  use  of  the  term  there  is  a  transition,  from 
the  thing  that  one  owes,  to  the  person  who  is  owing. 
To  Due,  v.  n.     To  owe,  to  be  indebted,  Aberd. 

To  pUFE,  V.  a.  (like  Gr,  i^)     To  give  a  blow 

with  a  softish  substance,  Clydes.,  Loth.,  Roxb.; 

synon.  Bqg^, 
DuFE,  «.   1.  A  blow  of  this  description.  Y.  DooF. 
2.  The  sound  emitted  by  such  a  blow,  Clydes. 
DuFE,  8.     1.  The  soft  or  spungy  part  of  a  loaf," 

turnip,  new  cheese,  &c.,  ibid. 
2.  A  soft  spungy  peat,  Perths.     V.  Dowf. 
8.  A  soft  silly  fellow,  S.O. 
DuFFiNGBOUT,  a  thumpiug  or  beating,  ibid.' 

This  seems  merely  a  modification  of  Isl.  dubhd 
caedo,  verbero,  percutio;  G.  Andr.;  hence  applied  to 
dubbing  a  knight,  from  the  stroke  given. 
DuFFABT,^*.     1.  A  blunt  stupid  fellow,  Ayrs. ; 

Duffar,  Roxb.     V.  Dowfaet. 
2.  Generally  applied  to  dull-burning  coal,  ibid. 
DvrrAnj,  adS.    Stupid.     V.  under  Dowr. 
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DuFFiK,  adf.     1.  Soft,  ^ungy,  Fife,  W.  Loth. 
8.  Also  appued  to  coals  which  crumble  down  when 

struck  by  the  fire-irons,  Fife. 
DuFFiE,  8,    A  soft  sillj  fellow,  S. 

'*  Oh  sirs^  Oh  sirs^  that  I  had  but  ae  baim^  an'  she 
set  her  heart  on  a  feckless  dujffie  o'  a  Frenchman^  an' 
a  papish."   Saxon  and  Gael^  ii.  35. 
DcTFFiKEss,  s.     Spougincss,  Clydes. 

To  DUFFIFIE,  v.  a.    To  lay  down  a  bottle  on 

its  side  for  some  time,  after  its  contents  have  been 

poured  out,  that  it  may  be  completely  drained  of 

the  few  drops  remaimng  in  it ;  as,  **  Til  duffifie 

the  bottle,""  Aberd. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  a  cant  term,  formed  pro- 
bably from  the  name  of  some  person  who  was  very 
careful  of  his  liquor.    Elsewhere  one  is  said  to  make 
the  bottle  or  grey-beard  confess,  S  . 
DUGEON-TRE,  Dudgeon,  s.  Wood  for  staves. 

"  Certane  dugeon  ire  coft  be  him/'  &c.  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1551,  V.  21. 

'* DudgeofiyXhe hundreth  peces  conteining  sex  score, 
vii  1.  iiij  8."     Rates,  A.  l6ll. 

Belg.  duyg,  a  staff  of  a  cask ;  duygen  staves. 
DUGON,  *,     A  term  expressive  of  contempt, 

Ettr.  For. 

"  What  wad  my  father  say, — if  I  were  to  marry  a 
man  that  loot  himsel'  be  threshed  by  Tommy  Potts, 
a  great  supple  dugon,  wi'  a  back  nae  stiSer  than  a 
willy- wand  ?  He's  gay  an'  good  at  arms-length,  an'  a 
fleeing  trip,  but  when  ane  comes  to  close  quarters  wi' 
him,  he's  but  a  dugon."   Hogg's  Wint  Tales,  i.  292. 

Fr.  dogguin,  *'  a  filthie  great  old  curre ;"  Cotgr. 
O.Fr.  doguin,  brutal,  hargreux;  Roquefort. 
DUIERIE,  DuxRiE,  s.    Dukedom. 

"  His  Maiestie^-declaris — all  and  haill  the  duikrie 
of  Lennox,  &c,  with  all  charteris — grantit  be  his 
Maiestie  off  the  foirsaid  dukrie — tp  be — speciallie  ex- 
ceptit,"  6cc.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  559,  560. 

The  terminatibn  is  equivalent  to  that  ofdom,  being 
the  same  wi^  A.S.  ric^j  dominium. 
DUIRE,  a^.     Hard;  Fr.  dwr,  dure. 

— ^The  woirme,  that  workes  vnder  cuire. 
At  lenth  the  tre  consuimes  that  is  duire. 
Hist  K.  Henrie,  Poems  l6tk  Cent.  p.  262. 
DUE  HUDE. 

— -"  That  Schir  Johne — content  &  paye— for — a 
byknyf  vi  d.,  a  duk  hude  xviii  d«,  a  pare  of  spurris 
viii  d."     Act  Audit  A.  1478,  p.  82. 

This  seems  to  signify  "  a  hood  of  cloth,"  from  Teut. 
doeck  pannus.    Doeck-hoefl  signifies  a  hood  or  cover-* 
ing  for  the  head.   Belg.  koofd-doek,  "  a  piece  of  Unen 
cloth  to  pin  about  the  head,  a  coif;"  SeweU 
DUKATE,  s.     A  pigeon-house ;  a  variety  of 

DawaUe^  i.  e.  a  dove-cot. 

"  That  all  thai  that  brekis  dukatis^-or  stelis  furth 
of  the  samin— -d!GtfM#— salbe  callit  and  pvnist  thar- 
fore."     Acts  Ja.  V.  1535,  Ed.  1814,  p.  344. 
PUKE,*.     A  general.]     Jdd; 

"  Na  spuleyeis  may  be  callit  opime,  bot  oneUe  thay 
quhilkis  ar  takin  be  ane  duke  fra  ane  uthir ;  we  un- 
derstand na  man  may  be  caHlitduke,  bot  he  alanerlie  be 
quh^ais  avise  the  army  is  led."  Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  339* 
PuKE-puBj  s.    A  pool  for  the  use  of  duckst  S. 

**  In  a  second  more,~-I  was  up  to  the  knees  in  that 
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necessary  receptacle  of  water,  called  the  dukefJub." 
Blackw.  Mag.  Oct  1821,  p.  308. 

There  lay  a  duck^ub  before  the  door,. 
And  there  fell  he,  I  trow. 

Herd's  Coll.,  ii.  150. 
DuesVmeat,  s.    The  herb  in  E.  called  Dudcs^ 

tnecUy  S. 

"  Leaves,  of  Agrimony,  Couch-grass,  Duk^s^meai, 
Strawberries."  St  Germain's  Royal  Physician,  p.  59. 
DULB ART,  Dqlbebt,  s.    A  heavy  stupid  per- 
son, South  of  S. 

Isl.  (ftf/stultitia,  and  birUa  manifestare;  q.  one  who 
shews  his  foolishness.     C.B.  delhren,  a  dolt 
DULDERDUM,  adj.     Confused,  in  a  state  of 

stupor,  silenced  by  argument,  Ayrs. 

The  last  syllable  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  £. 
dumb.  As  Isl.  dumbi  signifies  mutus,  duld^r  is  coecus ; 
q.  blind  and  dumb.    Or  shall  we  refer  to  Teut  duld-^ 
en  pati,  S.  to  thole  ? 
DtJLDlE,  s.  The  same  with  Didder;  as,  "Agreit 

dtddie^  a  large  piece  of  bread,  meat,  &c.  Ang. 
DULE,  DooL,  8.  1.  The  goal  in  a  game,  S.l  Addi 
S.  Dtde  is  used  to  denote  a  boundary  of  land,  Fife, 

Loth.    Where  ground  is  let  for  sowing  flax,  or 

planting  potatoes,  a  small  portion  of  grain  is 

thrown  in  to  mark  the  limits  on  either  side ; 

sometimes  a  stake  is  put  in,  or  a  few  stones. 

To  either  of  these  the  name  of  dule  is  given,  as 

being  the  boundary. 

According  to  the  old  mode  of  husbandry,  in  the 
Lothians  at  least,  the  dung,  made  by  the  cottars,  was 
laid  on  ground  prepared  by  the  farmer  for  barley, 
or  what  was  denominated  the  beer  landi  ajid  they  had 
the  crtp  of  barley  as  the  compensation  for  their  dung. 
As  only  a  small  portion  of  a  rig  fell  to  each  cottager, 
the  practice  was  to  drop  a  few  beans,  at  different  dis- 
tances, across  the  rig;  which,  when  grown  up,  formed 
tufts,  serving  to  distinguish  the  separilte  properties. 
These  tufts  were,  and  still  are,  called  dales.  It  is  be* 
lieved  that  there  is  no  other  name  for  them.  Hence, 
To  Dule  qffy  v.  a.     To  mark  out  the  limits,  to 

fix  the  boundaries,  in  whatever  way,  ibid. 

Although  the  Teut  gives  us  no  light  as  to  the  ori^ 
gin  of  doel,  this,  I  think,  may  be  found  in  the  Gothic. 
Isl.  dveUa  signifies  morari,  also  impedire.  Hvad  dvelr 
tkig,  quid  impedit  te  ?  For  what  is  a  dule  or  boun- 
dary, but  that  which  is  designed  to  impede  or  pre*. 
vent  farthsr  progress  ?  From  dvela  is  formed  dvael, 
mora,  a  stay,  a  stop,  a  delay  ,*  duaul,  id.,  Verel.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  was  the  primary  form  and 
signification  of"  the  term,  which  appears  in  Teut.  in 
the  form  of  doel. 
DULENCE,  inteij.     Alas,  wo  is  me,  Dumfr. 

Shall  we  trace  it  to  Lat.  dolens^  as  originally  used  at 
school ;  or  to  the  Fr.  derivative  du&l,  S.  duie,  sorrow  ? 
DULL,  a^.     Hard  of  hearing,  S.}    Add  ; 

— "  Never  speaking  above  his  breath,  so  far  as 
ever  I  heard,  and  I  being  rather  dull,  made  him  at 
last  roar  out,  so  that  Mr.  Angus,  who  was  passing 
through  the  hall  same  time,  heard  the  whole  matter.' 
Saxon  and  Gael,  ii.  75,  74. 
To  DULL,  V.  n.     To  become  torpid. 

^*  This  marciall— prince  micht  nocht  suffir  his  pe- 
pill  to  rest  or  dull  in  strenth."  Bellend.  T«  Liv.  p.  56. 
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The  V.  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  same  sense. 
DULLYEART,  adf.     Of  a  dirty  (kiU  colour, 

Upp.  Clydes. ;  from  DuB  and  Jri^  Ardy  q.  v. 
DULLION,  9.    A  large  piece,  Fife ;  Dawd,  sy- 

non.     Perhaps  from  the  same  origin  with  E. 

do2f,  any  thing  dealt  out. 
DULSE,  (uy.     Dull,  heavy,  S.B.]     Add ; 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Sw.  dolsk, 
«  sluggish^  dull,  drowsy ;"  Wideg.  Qui  reses  est, 
atque,  ubi  potest,  laborem  vitat ;  Ihre.  Norw.  daalse 
seems  only  a  variety  of  this.  Hallager  expL  it  by 
Dan.  ManseeUgi  uproportioneret,  i.  e.  unpersonable, 
ill-proportioned.  Ein  daalse  mand,  S.  B.  *'  a  dvhe 
man/'  Haldorson  mentions  Isl.  doU,  tardatio,  and 
expl.  doU'a  haerere;  impedire.  Shaw  renders  E. 
heavy  by  Gael.  doUghasach ;  but  it  properly  signifies 
sorrowful. 
DULSE,  s.     The  Fucus  palmatus,  &c.1    Add ; 

"  There  is  beneath  the  cliff  a  beach  of  tne  finest 
sand,  a  stream  of  water  as  pure  as  the  well  of  KiU 
dinguie,  and  the  rocks  bear  duUe  as  wholesome  as 
that  of  Guiydin."     The  Pirate,  iii.  34. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon  for  the  com- 
munication  of  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  etymon  of 
the  Gael.  word.  JDuilUsg,  his  Grace  remarks,  is 
^*  compounded  of  DuiUe,  a  leaf,  and  UUge  water ; 
literally,  the  leaf  of  the  water." 

DULSHET,  s.    A  small  bundle,  Aberd. 
laL  doU,  tardatio;  i2o£r«a  impedire. 

DULT,  s.    A  dunce,  S. ;  doli,  E. 

DUMBARTON  YOUTH,  a  phraae  appropri- 
ated  to  a  male  or  female  who  is  at  least  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  S. 
''  She  had  been  allowed  to  reach  the  discreet  years 

of  a  Dumbarton  youth  in  unsolicited  maidenhood." 

The  EntaU,  i.  45. 

Perhaps  borrowed  from  the  circumstance  of  the 

OBStle  of  Dunbarton  being  generally  inhabited  by  in- 
valided soldiers. 

To  DUMFOUNDER,  r.  a.  To  confuse.]  Jdi; 
'*  I  was  dmn^imndered  sae,  that  when  the  judge 
put  the  question  to  me  about  Clerk  I  never  answer- 
ed a  word/'    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  S2. 

To  DUMFOUTTER,  v.  a.  The  same  with 
DumfbwndtTy  Ang. 

DUMMYIS,  9.  pi. 

-^>''  Anent  ^e  wrangwiss  withhaldin,  spoliatioun, 

&  awaytakin  of  the  said  vmquhile  Adamis  gudis  to 

the  soum  of  zvi  dunanfis  of  gold,  {x  Inglis  Hary  no« 

billis,  &  a  noble  of  Rose,"  &c.     Act  Audit  A.  1 478, 

p.  60. 

This  is  evidently  a  vitious  orthography  for  deayit. 

V.  Dbmt. 

To  DUMP,  V,  n.  \.  To  beat,  to  strike  with  the 
feet,  Aug.]     Add; 

%,  A  term  used  at  taw,  to  denote  the  punishment 
aometimes  inflicted  on  the  loser.  He  closes  his 
fist,  and  the  winner  gives  him  so  numy  strokes 
on  the  knuckles  with  the  marbleSj  Fife. 

Dump,  9.    A  stroke  of  this  description,  ibid. 

To  DUMP  abouiy  v,  n.  To  move  aoout  withabort 
steps,  Fife  i  the  idea  bebg  apparently  borrowed 
from  the  thumping  noise  macle  with  the  feet 
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To  DUMP  tn,  V.  a.     To  plunge  into ;  q.  to  put 

in  the  dufnp9. 

— *'  They  are  puffed  vp,  and  made  more  insolent 
with  that  which,  iustlie,  hath  dumped  in  a  deep  sorrow 
all  true  hearts  of  both  the  ilands."   Forb.  Def.  p.  66. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  domp-^n,  Su.G.  dcimp^a. 
Germ,  daempf-en,  suffocare. 
DUMFH,  adf.     Dull,  insipid,  Buchan. 
He  surely  is  a  heartless  sumph. 
That  lolls  about  the  ingle  dumph, 
On  sic  a  day  as  this. 

Tartars  Poems,  p.  14. 

Su.G.,  Dan.  and  Germ,  dum  is  used  in  the  same 
sense ;  stupidus,  stolidus.     V.  Dump,  v.  preceding, 
and  TuMFiE. 
DUMPY,  o^*.     Short  and  thick.]    Add; 

"  But  we  are  forgetting  the  lady.  She  was  a  short, 
fat,  dumpy  woman,  quite  a  bundle  of  a  body,  as  one 
may  say."    Blackw.  Mag.  Sept  1819,  P*  709. 

"  Arriving,  at  last,  within  a  few  miles  of  Paris, 
my  French  fellow-travellers  were  amused  with  the 
appearance  of  a  lusty,  steady-looking  British  officer, 
in  a  drab  shooting  jacket,  squatted  on  a  dumpev  po- 
ney,-^wjth  his  double  barreUed  fowling  piece  m  his 
hand."  Scotfs  Paris  Revisited  in  1815,  p.  ^Sg. 
S.  Expressive  of  coarseness  and  thickness;  applied 

to  cloth,  Upp,  Clydes. 
DiTMPiNESs,  9.    1.  The  state  of  being  thick  and 

short,  S. 
2.  Coarseness  and  thickness;  applied  to  cloth^ 

Upp.  Clydes. 

♦  DUMPLING,  9.    A  bannockf  made  of  oat- 
meal, boiled  among  kail  or  broth,  Berwicks. 

DUMPS,  9.  pi.   A  game  at  marbles  or  taw,  play- 
ed with  holes  scooped  in*  the  ground,  Roxb. 
Grose  gives  dump  as  signifying  ''  a  deep  hole  of 

water ;"  Prov.  GL 

*  DUMPS,  9. pi.  Mournful  or  melancholy  tunes^ 

Roxb. 

Evidently  from  the  signification  of  the  £.  word  ; 
such  tunes  tending  to  throw  the  hearer  into  ibedunqu. 
The  term  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Shakespear. 
DUN,  9.     1.  A  hill^  eminence,  S.]    Add; 
2.  A  hill.fort,  S. 

''  Duns  are  very  numerous,  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  all  parishes  in  the  Highlands.  They  are  a  row  of 
large  stones  put  together,generally  in  a  drcular  fonsj 
on  the  top  of  conspicuous  hills,  not  far  from,  and  al- 
ways in  sight  o£,  one  another.— They  are  generally 
on  hills  of  a  conical  figure.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  used  for  kindling  fires  on,  for  the  purpose 
of  warninff  the  country,  and  summoning  the  pecmle 
to  assembk  for  the  common  defence,  on  the  sudden 
appearance  of  an  enemy."  P.  Kilfinan  Argylas.  Stat> 
Ace  xiv.  ^56. 
S.  A  reffular  building,  oonunonly  called  *<  a  Diu 

nish  fort,''  S. 

"  At  Carlaway,  there  is  a  Danish  fort,  or  doune^ 
with  a  double  wall  of  dry  stone;  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  entire  of  any  of  the  kind  in  Scotland  ;  it  is  irery 
broad  at  the  base,  and  towards  the  top  contracts  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid;  the  height  of  the  wall  is  50 
feet ;  the  fiibric  is  perfectly  circwar."  P.  Uig,  Lewiiji 
Stat  Ace.  xiz.  288. 
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''  In  the  parish  of  Diurness  in  Strathmore — ^is  that 
singular  huilding  called  the  Dun  ^  Dornadilla  or 
Dornadilla's  tower."-* 

'*  The  Dune  or  Tower  of  Dornadilla^  in  the  parish 
of  Diurnes,  on  lord  Reaj's  estate^  is  situate  in  a 
place  called  Strathmore,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
that  runs  through  Stratb,  on  a  sloping  ground. — The 
wall  is  7  feet  thick.  This  wall  is  divided  into  two : 
the  outer  wall  is  2  feet  9  inches  thick,  then  a  passage 
or  opening  betwixt  the  two  walls  2  feet  3  inches ; 
the  inner  wall  is  2  feet  thick."  Camd.  Brit.  iv.  196. 
DUNBAR  WEDDEB,  the  name  given  by  some 
of  the  lower  classes  to  a  salted  herring,  Teviotd. 
To  DUNCH,  DuNs^,  v.  a.  1.  To  push  or  jog 
with  the  fist,  feci    Jdd; 

Ilk  cuddoch  biUying  o'er  the  green^ 

Against  auld  crummy  ran : 
The  unco  brute  much  dunching  dried  [^dree'd^ 
Frae  twa-year^alls  and  stirks. 

Datidson's  Secwma,  p.  49* 
^.  To  push  or  jog  in  any  way,  S.  A. 

'*  Ye  needna  be  dunikin  that  gate,  John,'  conti- 
nued the  old  lady,  '  naebody  says  that  ye  ken  whar 
the  brandy  comes  from,  and  it  wadna  be  fitting  ye 
should,  and  you  the  queen's  cooper/'  Bride  of  Lam* 
mermoor,  ii.  299. 

"  Down  he  tumbled,  roost  and  all,  on  the  backs  of 
the  unoffending  cows.  They,  unused  tq  such  rough 
treatment,  returned  the  compliment  by  kicking  and 
d\ttisking,  to  the  no  small  danger  of  the  astoni^ed 
maidens."  Dumfr.  Courier,  Sept  1823. 
3,  To  push  as  a  mad  bull;  as,  ^^  a  dunshin  bill  ;^ 

synon.  Rinninff  on,  Clydes.,  Dumfr. 
DuKSHiNG,  s.  The  act  of  pushing,  Dumfr.^  Gal* 
loway. 

From  the  Jesuit  knave  in  graiii,— > 
And  a'  bald  ignorant  asses. 
Such  as  John  Ross,  that  donnart  goose. 
And' Dan  Dimcanson,  that  duncy"*  ghost^ 
Good  Lord  deliver  us, 
*  "  What  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  duncy  ghoH 
is,  I  know  not;  it  is  new  to  me,  and  if  it  be  not  an 
error  of  the  transcriber,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
any  of  my  readers  for  an  explanation  of  it."    Edit. 
Bee,  iv.  106,  107. 

Mr.  Thos,  Forrester,  Minister  at  Melrose,  was  de« 
posed,  1638. 

'    This  seems  to  bf  the  same  with  Donsie,  used  in 
tlie  sense  of  saucy,  malapert. 
DUNDERHEAD,  s.  A  blockhead,  &c.]  'Jdd ; 
Dunderhead  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  modern 
>laywrights.     A.Bor.  dunderknoll  is  synon« ;  signi- 
■  rixig  "  a  blo<ikhead ;"  Grose. 
>UNDIEFECKEN,>.  A  stunning  blqw,  Ayrs.; 
the  same  with  Dandiffechan^  q.  v. 
DUlfiG,  pari.  pa.     1.  Overcome  by  fatigue,  in- 
firmity or  disease,  S.     V.  Djng,  v.,  sense  R 
S..  Disconsolate,  dejected;  as,  *^  He  was  qmt^ 
difngf'^he  was  very  n^uch  dejected.  V.  Ding,  i;., 
s^nse  8. 
DU^QEON  qfmii  K  4*  tothbifirff  is  an  errat.  in 
die  Ed.  frppi  vhid)  I  have  quoted,  for  Lochluy. 
DUNIWASSAL, 9.   9..  Ayeoman,  a gentltfrnan.] 
Add  i  856 


The  most  ancient  proof  I  have  met  with  of  the 
use  of  this  term  is  in  Pitscottie's  Cron.  Ed.  1814. 

^^  The  king  passed  to  the  Illes*«-HUML  caused  many 
of  the  great  JDuny  vassalis  to  shew  thair  holdings  and 
fand  mony  of  thame  in  nonentrie^  and  thairfoir  an« 
nexit  thame  to  his  awin  crown.'-     P.  S57. 

As  the  descendants  of  the  false  prophet  have  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  wearing  the  green  turban^  and 
as  a  certain  thread  distinguishes  the  Bramins  in  In« 
dia ;  one  to  whom  this  name  belonged^  had  a  right 
to  wear  "  a  feather  in  his  cap,"  in  proof  of  affinity 
to  his  chieftain. 

"  His  bonnet  liad  a  short  feather,  which  indicated 
his  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  Duinhe-Wassell,  or  sort  of 
gentleman."     Waverley,  i  233.     Add  to  etymon  ; 

Although  vais  is  given  as  a  Gael,  and  Jr.  word  sigr 
nifying  noble,  and  vaisle  as  its  derivative,  I  hesitate 
greatly  if  these  are  not  the  very  same  with  L.B.  vasp* 
us  and  vassaUus.  For,  as  Du  Cange  observes,  Va:s% 
were  the  domestics,  or  those  who  belonged  to  the 
family,  of  a  king  or  prince.  The  term  undoubtedly 
corresponds  with  C.B.  gmais^  servi,  the  pi.  of  gwas^ 
servus,  famulus.  V.  Boxhom.  In  like  manner  Ar* 
mor.  gn^oj  is  expl.  by  Pelletier,  vassal,  serviteur; 
gwassaid,  servilis.  To  this  source  has  the  term  used 
by  Polybiur,  Gaesatae,  hired  soldiers,  been  traced  ; 
and  Gessi  used  by  Servius  for  those  who  are  power* 
ful  in  battle.  The  learned  Hickes  derives  L.B.  vass-us 
from  Moe8.G.Jads,  which  in  composition  denotes  the 
care  or  management  of  any  business ;  as  hmnda^fads^ 
a  centurion,  hrtUk-Jads,  a  bridegroom.  This  he  con* 
siders  as  allied  to  A.S.fad'ian  ordinare,  dispensare*. 
disponere.  He  also  refers  to  O.DtOLjfaud  or Jaad, 
as  denoting  the  president  of  the  supreme  court  in  the 
Orkney  islands  (V.  Fodd)  ;  adding,  that  in  the  bar- 
barous ages  the  praefects  who  were  chosen  from  the 
ministers  of  emperors  and  princes  were  called  Tluum. 
fail.  He  traces  the  word  Vassal  to  fad  and  scaioy  a 
savant,  as  analogous  to  Mareshall,  i.  e.  Mare-^ealc, 
the  servant  who  had  the  charge  of  horses  V.Oramm* 
Fr.  Theot  p.  99>  100, 

DUNK,  ac^.    Daaip,.MearBs.    V.  Dovk. 
DuvK,  s.    A  mouldy  dampnesa,  Roxb. 

DUNKLE,  s.  1.  The  dintmade,  or  cavity  pro- 
duced, by  a  blow,  or  in  consequence  of  a  fall, 
S.O. ;  expl.  a  dimple,  Clydes. 

S.  Used  in  a  moral  sense,  as  denoting  an  injury 
done  to  character. 
*^  He  fell  in  with  her  on  her  return  from  her  great 

adventure  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  London,— 

which,  but  for  open-hearted  innocency,  would  have 

lefl  both  doors  and  dunkles  in  her  chsuracter."     The 

Steam-Boat,  p.  159> 

Shall  we  view  this  as  a  dimin.  from  Teut.  dwaenck 

Goacdo,  ft^mi  dwengh-eHi  dwingh-en  oogere>  urgere, 

arctare  ? 

DuNKLET,  pari.  pa.  '  Dimpled,  Ayrs. 

''  Robin  has  gotten  an  awfril  cloor  on  the  broo,  we 
think  his  hampan's  surely  dunkUt.**  ^r  Andrew 
Wylie,  iii.  28*. 

To  DUNNEE,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  like  thun- 
der.]    Add; 
This  is  Hindered  perhaps  more  accurately  to  clat^ 

ter,  Rai^ 
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. "— ^^  It  gard  the  divots  stour  aff  the  house  riggins 
and  every  caber  dunner"  Edin.  Mag.  June  1 820,  'p»533. 
DoNNiL&y  «.     1.  A  thundering  uoi&e,  Dumfr., 
Border, 

■    J  ■  His  Maggy  on  his  mind 
t>id  soioetimes  gie  a  dwmer. 

Davidio»'9  Seasons,,  "p.  18. 
9.  Thiais  espl.  ^'  a  diort  hollow  thundering  noise ; 
afly  ^^  Tie  dunner  qfa  cannon^  tlie  noise  of  a 
>  cannon  heard  at  a  distance,  Clydes. 
8.  Exp].  ^^  reverberated  sound,"^  Dumfr. 
But  a'  this  while,  wi'  mony  a  dunner, 
Auld  guns  were  brattling  aff  like  thunner. 

MoMfne's  SiUer  Gun,  p.  45. 
Teat,  donder  tcaiitus^  ruina  coeli ;  Kilian.  Su.O. 
dunder  strepitus^  It  fHnmariiy  denotes  that  noise 
caused  by  thunder.  Alenu  doure,  id.  Ihre  views 
dtmuy  8trepare,asthe  origin;  synon.withA.S.((y»-an, 
wheiKe  £.  dm,  eorresponding  to  Belg.  don,  deune^ 
Isl.  dun^ur,  Sw.  dan,  do^,  id. 

DUNSEKE,  #.     Apparently  formed  from  E. 
Dunce^  to  suit  the  rhyme  of  Bnmsi&ick, 
He's  but  a  penect  dunseke. 
If  e'er  he  meant  to  come. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  99* 

To  DUNT,  V.  a.   To  strike,  causing  a  dull  hol- 
low sound,]     Add ; 

— The  pliant  foot 

Of  early  passenger  athwart  the  vale, 
Dunting,  oppressive,  on  the  verdant  path. 
Bestirs  the  tenants  o'  the  leafy  brae. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  59. 
S.  Dune  and  duntit  on,  a  proverbial  phrase,  some- 
times applied  to  an  object  that  is  completely 
doney  i.  e.  has  ceased  to  exist;  at  other  times  to 
a  person  greatly  worn  out  by  fatigue,  S. 
The  same  idea  is  often  expressed,  in  a  very  unfeeU 
ing  manner,  in  reply,  perhaps  to  the  question,  '^  Is 
such  a  person  dead  ?**    '*  Dead  !  aye,  he's  dead  and 
dunted  on,"    This  is  nearly  as  brutal  as  the  low  £. 
phrase,  which  undoubtedly  has  had  its  origin  at  Ty- 
burn or  the  Old  Bailey,  "  All  alive  and  kicking." 

It  seems  to  refer  to  the  nailing  down  of  a  coffin,  by 
means  of  the  strokes  of  a  hammer,  without  the  use 
of  screw-nails,  or  to  the  noise  made  by  the  shovelling 
of  the  motrlrfs  on  it  in  the  grave. 
To  DuKT  o^y  V.  a.  Used  in  a  literal  sense,  to 
dmve  out  by  repeated  strokes,  S. 
''  But  fearing  the  wrathful  ram  might  dumt  ettt  tha 
bowdb,  or  the  brains,  if  he  had  any,  of  the  young 
cavalier,  they  opened  the  door,  and  so  deliver^  hini 
from'its  horns."    R.  Oilhaize,  il.  2Sa  . 

DuNT,  DouNT,  0.   1.  A  stroke,  &c.,  S.]    Insert^ 

as  sense  , 
2.  The  sound  caused  by  the  fkll  of  a  hard  body 

that  in  some  degree  rebounds,  S. 

f  am  indebted  to  a  fHend,  from  the  north  coun^ 
trie,  for  pointing  oyt  to.  me  the  nice  shades  of  dif-r 
f^^nce  between  this  and  the  signification  of  that  of 
some  other  terms  used  to  denote  the  sound  canned 
by  a  fillip  Reemiss  expresses  ijie  sound  produced  by 
a  body  that  falls  with  a  rumbling  or  clattering  sound;* 
9«ax^<    Taghies,  (gutt)  the  sound  caused  by  the  fall 
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of  a  soft  but  heavy  body^  as  of  a  man- falling  from  a 
considerable  height,  ibid.    Ckuk,  the  fall  of  any  soft 
or  flaccid  substance,  as  of  mud,  S. 
3.  Palpitation  of  the  heart.]     Add; 

Ilk  rowt  the  twa  gave  thwart  the  bum 

Cam  o'er  her  heart  a  dunl : 
Strathfallan  was  as  douf  to  love 
As  an  auld  cabbage-runt 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  52. 
4«  A  gibe,  an  insult;  also  a  slanderous  falsehood, 

Ayrs. 
At  a  dunt,  etdv.     Unexpectedly,  Sttrlings. ;  q. 

with  a  sudden  stroke ;  synon.  in  a  rap. 
To  Play  dunt,  to  palpitate,  from  fear. 

Loud  blew  the  storm, — ^but  then  the  ghaist  again 
The  blast  fierce  blatterin'  rattled  in  his  lugs. 
His  h.esrtplatf'd  dunt  wi'  monny  a  dowie  dfiought. 

The  Ghaist,  p.  3. 
Dunt- ABOUT,  «.     1.  A  bit  of  wood  driven  about 
at  Shinhf  or  similar  games ;  synon.  Kittie-cat^ 
Roxb.     V.  Dunt,  v, 
2.  Any  thing  that  is  constantly  used,  and  knocked 
about  as  of  little  value ;  as,  an  old  piece  of  dress 
used  for  coarse  or  dirty  work,  ibid. 
8.  Sometimes  applied  to  a  servant  who  is  roughly 
treated,  and  dunted  about  from  one  piece  of  work 
to  another,  ibid. 
DUNT,  s.     A  large  piece,  Ayrs. ;  synon.  Junt^ 
Wae  worth't!  a  dutU  o'  scowthert  cheese 
Stuck  on  a  prong,  he  quaukin'  sees ; 
An'  tho'  his  teeth  wi'  terror  chatter'd,. 
His  eager,  chafrs  wi'  slaiver  water'd. 

The  Twa  Rats,  Picken's  Poems,  i.  66, 
Allied  perhaps  to  Fris.  duyn-en  tumescere,  q.  what 
is  swelled  up. 
DUNTER,  s.   A  porpoise,  Porcus  marinus,  Te-. 

viotdale ;  apparently  a  cant  term. 
DUNTER-GOOSE,  *.  The  Eider  duck.]  Add; 
Halkger  gives  dunne  as  the  Norw.  name  of  a  duck 
with  a  broad  bill. 

To  DUNYEL,  v.  n.  To  jolt,  as  including  the 
idea  of  its  being  accompanied  with  a  hollow 
sound,  Upp.  Lanarks. 

This  conveys,  nearly  the  same  idea  with  Dinle,  of 
which  it  is  most  probably  a  provincial  variety.  Ar-., 
Vior.  tinl-a  signifies  tinnire,  to  tingle. 
DURANDLIE,  adv.     Continually,  without  in*, 
termisston  ;  from  Fr.  dwranty  lasting. 

The  wind  blew  out  of  the  eist  stiflie  and  sture. 
The  deip  duramdtie  draif  in  mony  deip  dell. 

Aztt/'  CoHyean,  Ai],  a^ 

BURK,  s.    A  dagger,  S.J  Add  ;- 

Formerly,  it  appears,  that  an  oaHh  taken  by  a  High-, 
lander  on  his  dirk  was  reckoned  more  saqred  than  on^ 
administered  in  any  other  form, 
-  ■•  <*  He  hinted  that  ke  had  beenemptioyed  to  deliver 
and  protect  you  ;>— but  he  would  not  oonf^ss  by  whom, 
idleging,  thatthough  he  would  net  have  minded  break- 
ing 4uiy  ordinary  oath  ta  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  Mr. 
]\lorton, — in  the  present  dade  h^  had  been  sworn  to 
silence  ufon  ike  edge  of  kis  dii^k,  which,  it  seems,  con- 
Mitiltedyinhis  ophkion,  mt- Inviolable  obligation.'' 
Waverley,  iii,.  20Qs 
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— '^  He  took  the  engagement — ^in  the  only  mode 
and  form,  which,  by  a  mental  paction  with  himself, 
he  considered  as  binding,— he  swore  secrecy  upon 
his  drawn  dirk,"    Ibid.  p.  256, 

It  was  customary  with  the  northern  nations  in  ge* 
neral  to  swear  on  Uieir  arms.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Jurare, 
gives  a  variety  of  examples.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
says,  that  the  Quadi,  "  having  drawn  their  swords, 
eductis  mucronibus,  or  exposed  the  points  of  their 
swords,  which  they  worshipped  for  divinities,  swore 
that  they  would  be  faithful."  Lib.  xvii.  The  Danes 
and  Sueci  used  a  similar  rite.  We  learn  from  Egin- 
har  d,  A.  8 1 1 ,  that  the  former  viewed  their  oaths,  taken 
in  this  manner,  as  alone  binding.  In  our  old  Forest 
Laws,  c.  10,  it  is  permitted  to  a  stranger,  who  had 
ignorantly  entered  into  a  forest,  or  was  found  on  a 
road  prohibited,  to  purge  himself  by  swearing  super 
anna. 
To  DuRK,  Dirk,  v.  a,  1.  To  stab  with  a  daj^r.] 

Add; 

"  I  thought  of  the  Ruthvens  that  were  dirked  in 
their  ain  house,  for  it  may  be  as  small  a  forfeit." 
Nigel,  i.  75- 
2.  To  spoil,  to  ruin,  S. 

Dirke  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Spenser.]  Add; 

Mr.  Todd  seems  justly  to  remark ;  "  In  truth,  it 
never  was  used  in  this  sense ;  and  in  the  passage 
which  he  cites  from  Spenser,  it  means  to  darken,  to 
obscure." 
DuRK,  D1RK9  cuy.     Thick  set,  strongly  made, 

Roxb. .   This  seems  originally  the  same  with 

Durgy^  id.,  q.  v. 

To  DURKEN,  v.  a,  «  To  affiight,''  Pink.]  Add; 
Perhaps  this  v.  may  signify  to  chace ;  as  a  fire* 
quentative  from  Isl.  dark'-a  velodter  ambulare ;  at 
taka  sig  darki,  jactabundd  ferri ;  q.  to  cause  to  run. 
Thus  durken  and  dare  may  be  "  chase  and  affright." 

To  DURNAL,  v,  n.  Used  to  denote  the  motion 
of  the  cheek,  when  a  flabby  person  runs  or  walks 
fast,  Ajrrs. 

It  seems  connected  with  Ft,  joumaUer,  as  used  in 
the  phrase,  un  homme  joumaUer,  *'  an  inconstant  or 
fickle-headed  fellow ;"  Cotgr. ;  q.  diumalier. 

To  DURR,  V,  a.     To  deaden  or  alleviate  pain ; 

as  is  done  by  the  use  of  laudanum,  Roxb. 

Su.G.  Isl.  dur,  somnus  levis,  dtirwi,  per  intervalla 
dormire ;  or  Su.G.  daar^a,  infatuare. 

DURSIE,  adf.  Obdurate,  relentless,  bard-heart- 

ed,  Ayrs. 

Gael,  diorrasach,  froward,  raah ;  A.S.  dyrstig,  au- 
dax,  temerarius,  from  dyrr^an  to  dare. 
DURT,  s.     Dirt. 

**  The  rewarde  of  a  faithfull  apostle  shall  not  be 
the  durl  of  this  earth,  (for  as  niggard  as  men  are  of 
it :)  no,  it  shall  not  be  his  manse,  his  gleab,  two  or 
three  chalders  of  victuall,  or  an  bundreth  markes.^* 
Jie  will  not  wishe  ought  of  the  durt  of  the  earth,  but 
their  owne  selues,  whom  he  will  fHrofesse  as  the  re* 
warde  of  his  faithfull  galling  to  bis  euerlasdng  joy." 
RoUock  on  1  Thes.  p.  I09. 

This  had  been  used  in  O.E.,  as  Junius  gives  durt 
as  well  as  dirt.  It  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
in  Berwicks. 
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DUSHILL,  8.  A  female  who  performs  ber  work 

in  a  very  slovenly  way,  Ayrs. 

This  seems  to  be  a  word  of  northern  extract  IsK 
dunUf  servus ;  probably  from  Jt»*a,  cubare  anheli« 
tus  et  fessus,  to  recline  l^eathless  and  fatigued;  duta, 
talis  incubatio ;  G.  Andr.  O.Teut  duyee,  concubina. 
Perhaps  duysigh,  deueigh,  stupidus,  exanimb,  and 
duMseUen  mente  et  animo  perturbari,  have  a  common 
origin ;  as  well  as  A.S.  dwaes,  hebes,  stultos,  obtasos. 
To  DusHiLL,  V.  a.  To  disgust,  ibid. ;  apparent- 
ly from  the  display  of  slovenliness. 
DUST,  8,     A  tumult,  an  uproar,  S.1    Add  ; 

*'  1  dinna  ken,  sir,— ^there's  been  nae  Aection^slr 
lately,  and  the  lairds  are  unco  neighbourly,  and  Jock 
and  I  canna  get  them  to  yoke  thegither  about  it  a' 
that  we  can  say."     Guy  Mannering,  ii.  S75. 
To  Dust,  v.  n.  To  raise  a  tumult  or  uproar,  Fife. 

As  Isl.  thus,  corresponding  to  Su.G.  efysi,  dust,  sig- 
nifies tumultus,  strepitus,  the  v.  ikjfs4a,  pret  thust, 
is  rendered  proruere,  to  break  out. 
DUST  of  a  Mitt.]     Give  as  definition ; 
The  beard  of  the  kernel  or  grain,  produced  by 

taking  off  the  outer  rind,.S. 

"  Thair  is  ane  greit  abuse  vsit  be  meil-makeris,— 
in  causing  grind  the  haill  aittis  and  schilling,  and 
making  mair  meill  in  ane  boll  greit  aittis  nor  ane  boU 
meill ;  quhairthrow  the  haill  subiectis  susteinis  greit 
lose  and  skay th  in  paying  alss  deir  for  dust  and  seidis 
as  gif  the  samyn  wes  guid  meill : — the  maist  pairt 
thairof  being  dust  and  seidis."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1598, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  179- 

**  Some  of  the  dust  and  sheeling  seeds,  but  not 
much  of  the  sheeling  seeds,  is  left  at  the  mill."  Ab- 
stract, Proof,  Mill  of  Inveramsay,  A.  1814,  p.  2. 
DusTi£-M£LD£&,  8.     The  designation  given  to 

the  last  quantity  of  grain  sen^  for  the  season, 

by  a  farmer  to  the  mill,  S.    JDistgf  Meittery 

Aberd.     V.  Meldeb. 

Shirrefs  expL  this  term  as  also  signifying  "  made 
an  end  of,"  Aberd.   It  is  probably  used  in  wis  sense, 
because  the  mdder  thus  denominated  is  the  last  of 
the  crop. 
DUSTIE-MILLER,  8.    The  plant  Auricola, 

so  denominated  from  the  leaves  b^ng  covered 

with  a  whitish  dust ;  Loth.,  Meams. 

DUTCH  PLAISE,  the  name  given  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth  to  the  Pleuronectes  Platessa* 
"  P.  Platessa,  PUuse.  This  is  one  of  the  most  oom- 
mon  of  our  flat  fish.  When  small  they  are  called 
Fleuks  :  when  krge  Du/cA  P^me."  NeiU's  List  of 
Fishes,  p.  11. 

To  DUTE,  DuTT,  V,  n.    To  dose,  fcc]  Jdd; 
It  appears  that  this  is  the  same  with  £.  doie.   Bol- 
lock uses  the  phrase^  *'  dote  and  sleep." 

**  A  drunken  bodie  is  ay  dotisig  and  sleepiiu^y  for 
the  sensei!  of  him  are  so  burdened  with  surfet  he  can 
doe  nothing  but  ly  downe  and  sleepe."   On  1  Thes. 

p.  249. 

DUTHE,  adf.    <<  Substandal,  eflScient»  nouriafa- 

ing,  lasting.^    6L  Surv.  Nairn. 
The  final  e  it  not  sounded.    The  word  is  pro* 
nounced  as  if  written  dooth. 
This  word  is  certainly  of  northern  origin ;  and  cAay 
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most  probably  be  traced  to  Itil.  dn^^a,  in  pret  dugde, 
praeatare  virtute^  valere  suffidentia;  dpgd,  virtus; 
G.  Andr.  p.  54.     Su.G.  ^gd,  A.S.  dugiUh,  Bdg. 
deMghi,  id.>  SilG.  dvgdig,  virtuoauB.    The  A.S.  term 
also  denoted  the  gIms  of  nobles.     I  need  scarcely 
add>  that  it  has  a  common  origin  with  E.  doughty, 
as  well  as  similarity  of  signification. 
DWABLE^  adf.     Give  as  sense 
1*  Flexible,  Iknber,  S. 
%  Weak,  feeble,  infirm;  generally  ngnifyinff  that 

debility  which  is  indicated  by  the  flexibleness 

of  the  joints,  S. 
But  wi'  a  yark  Gib  made  his  queet 

As  dwalnl  as  a  fiail ; 
And  o'er  fell  he,  maist  like  to  greet 

Chrishnoi  Ba'ing,  Skiimer^s  Misc.  Pod.  f.  126. 

This  is  sometimes  pronounced  Gtvable,  Loth. 
DWAFFIL,  adj.  Weak,  &c.]    R.  Pliable ;  op- 
posed to  what  is  stifi^  or  firm ;  ^^  as  dwaf^  as  a 

clout,^  Fife.     In  this  county  Dwable  is  also 

used ;  but  it  strictly  signifies,  destitute  of  ner- 

vouB  strength. 

DwqffU  is  synon«  with  Dwable  and  WqffU,  in  other 
parts  of  S* 

To  DWALL,  V.  n.    To  dwell,  S. ;  pret.  dwaU. 
The  Muse,  whom  ev'n  the  thought  appals. 
Hies  aff  where  contemplation  dittalU^ 

Mayn^9  Glasgom,  p.  1& 
Here  they  dniaH,  like  Cain  and  Abel ; 
Twa  fine  stirrahs  blest  thm  bour« 

A.  Scotfs  Poem,  1811,  p.  177- 

This  most  nearly  resembles  the  form  of  the  word 
in  the  northern  luiguages.     Alem.  dwal'-en,  Su.G. 
dwal^a,  Dan.  dwaUer,  &c,  morari,  cunctarL 
DwALLiNo,  8.    Dwelling,  South  of  S« 

'<  DwdOing,  dwelling ;"  6L  Siller  Gun. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  Scots  almost 
always  pronounce  short  e  as  broad  a,  as  twaU,  for 
twelve,  wall  for  wdl,  wot  for  wet,  whan  for  when,  &c. 
DUALM,  DwALM,  e.    1.  A  swoon,  S.]  Add; 

— ''  Hir  Majestic  hes  bene  sick  thir  sex  dayis  by« 
paaty  and  this  nicht  hes  had  sum  dfoaumes  of  swoon*. 
xng,  quhilk  puttis  men  in  sum  feir."  Lett  Council 
of  S.  to  Abp.  of  Gksgow,  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  133. 

I  auspect  that  A.Bor.  ieam  is  corr.  from  this. 
Grose  defines  it,  '*  an  undescribed  disorder,  fatal  to 
children."  When  a  child  is  seised  with  some  unde* 
finable  ailment,  it  is  common  to  say  "  If  s  just  some 
dmaum,'*  S. 
To  DwACTM,  V.  a.    To  fade,  to  decline  in  health. 

It  is  still  said  in  thia  sense,  He  dwawirCd  away^ 

Loth.     V.  the  e, 
D WAKG, «.  1 .  A  rough  shake  or  throw,  S.B.]  Add; 
9.  Toil,  labour,  vfhkt  is  tiresome,  Aberd.    V.  e%r 

^unple  under  what  is  misprinted  Apwakg^ 
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8.  A  large  iron  lever,  used  by  blacksmiths  for 
screwing  nuts  for  bolts,  Roxb.,  Aberd.,  Meams.; 
synon.  Pinch. 

From  Teut  dmeng^en  cogere,  because  of  the  force 
employed  in  the  use  of  this  instrument 
To  Turn  the  Dwang.     Turning  the  Dwang^  is 
a  pastime  among  men  for  the  trial  of  strength. 
Tne  person,  who  attempts  to  turn  the  dxoang^ 
holds  it  by  the  small  end,  and  endeavours  to 
raise  the  heavy  end  from  the  ground,  and  to 
turn  it  round  perpendicularly ;  Meams. 
DWAUB,  8.    A  feeble  person,  a  term  generally 
applied  to  one  who  has  not  strength  in  propor- 
tion to  size;  as,  She^e  weelgrown^  but  sfie'^s  a 
mere  dwaxiby  Ang. 

This  as  a  «.  conveys  the  same  idea  with  the  adj. 
dwable,  pron.  dwaubU.  It  cannot  well  be  supposed 
that  the  former  has  been  abbreviated  from  the  latter. 
Yet  I  do  not  see  any  radical  term  to  which  dtvaub 
can  be  referred ;  unless  we  should  view  it  as  allied 
to  that  prolific  root,  Isl.  daa,  deliquium  animi,  whence 
liggia  i  dav,  in  deliquio  jacere.   V.  Daw,  Da,  x.  and 

DwYBE. 

DWYBE,  s.   «<  An  over-tall  slender  person,''  Gl. 

Picken ;  Ayrs.     V.  Dwaub. 
DwiNE,  8.  Decline,  waning ;  applied  to  the  moon. 
But  I  hae  a  darg  i'  the  dwine  o'  the  moon. 
To  do,  an'  syne,  my  song  is  done. 

Btackw.  Mag.  June  18S0,  p.  280. 

To  DWINGLE,  v.  n.  To  loiter,  to  tarry,  Roxb. 
»— Ahin'  the  lave  oil  did  I  dwitigle. 
To  patch  thee  weel  wi'  eident  pingle, 
By  winter's  cinder  fading  ingle, 

Wi'  painful  plight  ; 

And  aften  tied  thee  with  a  lingal, 

Fu'  firm  and  tight 

A.  Scotfs  Poems,  p.  106. 
Probably  from  £.  dangle,  or  the  Isl.  synon.  dingUa 
motari  pendens. 

To  DWINNIL,  v^  a.     The  part.  pa.  of  this  v. 

is  most  commonly  used.     Dmnnilt  out  of  a 

thing,  deprived  of  it,  or  prevented  from  obtiunr 

ing  possession,  by  means  of  cozenage;  Renfr. 

This  seems  merely  an  oblique  use  of  £.  dwindle. 

As  the  E.  V.  signifies  to  wear  away,  to  diminish ;  it 

has  been  transferred  to  the  means  of  diminution,  and 

primarily  applied  to  such  things  as  generally  disap* 

pear,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  being  given  piece-r 

meal.      Thus  he,  whose  property  dwindled  away, 

might  say,  that  he  was  dwinnilt  out  of  it,  as  referring 

to  the  cajoling,  or  otherwise  artful,  means  employe^ 

to  gain  possession,  which  at  length  issued  in  its  total 

alienation  firom  him. 

PWNE  OF  DAW^  dead,  deceased.    V- Di^Ws 
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E  long,  or,  ee  is,  in  AniiAndalej  changed  into  the 
dipthong  ei  or  ey  ;  hence,  beis  for  bees,  tei  or  i^  for 
tea,  set/  for  BCSL^Jeid  for  feed,  &c.  The  old  pronun- 
ciation of  Teviotdale  is  similar,  especially  striking 
the  ear  of  a  stranger  in  the  use  of  the  pronouns,  as 
hei  for  he,  mei  for  me,  &c. 
EACH,  (gutt.)  s.     A  horse,  Sutheri. 

This  is  properly  a  Gael,  word ;  but  it  may  de- 
serve notice,  that  it  is  one  of  these  ancient  terms 
which  seem  to  have  been  common  to  the  Gothic  and 
Celtic  nations.  Isl.  eik-ur  equus,  jumentum.  This 
G.  Andr.  deduces  from  Gr.  'ox^U  veho ;  although  it 
might  perhaps  rather  be  traced  to  IsL  eil:  fero,  veho, 
as  the  s.  is  properly  applied  to  a  beaat  of  burden. 
Dan.  oeg,  id.,  Lat  equ^ns,  would  appear  to  acknow^ 
ledge  the  same  root. 

BAREST,  oifc.     E^cially.    V.Ekast. 
To  ERN,  v.  n.     To  coagulate.]     Add ; 

It  seems  uncertain  whedber  we  ought  to  view  the 
V.  as  n.  or  a.  in  the  following  passages; 
Since  naething's  awa,  as  we  can  learn. 
The  kirn's  to  kirn,  and  milk  to  earn, 
Gae  butt  the  house,  laflSj  and  WBken  my  bairn. 
And. bid  her  come  quickly  ben. 

Gaherlunzie  Man,  Herd's  ColL  iL  50. 
^'  Hang  it  up — for  three  weeks  together;  in  which 
time  it  will  be  earned  I^curdled]  by  the  bladder." 
Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  275. 
To  earn,  to  curdle ;  A.Bof.. 
Earning,  Yearning,  s.     Rennet^  S.]    Add; 

'*  Many  cheeses  are  spoiled  by  giving  too  great  or 
too  sma|l  a  proportion  of  rennet  or  earning  to  the 
milk."     Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  276. 

"  Mrs.  MacClarty  then  took  down  a  bottle  of  run- 
net,  or  yearning,  as  she  called  it ;  and — ^poured  in 
what  she  thought  a  sufficient  quantity,"  &c.  Cotta- 
gers of  Glenbumie,  p.  202.  . 
Earning-grass,  8.  Common  butterwort,  La« 
narks. 

*'  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  Steep-grass,  Samm^-gr/w*, 
Scotis  austral."     Lightfoot,  p.  1151. 

Although  there  is  no  affinity  here,  as  in  many  in- 
stances, between  the  Sw.  and  S.  names,  there  is  an 
analogy  between  the  Sw.  and  E.  names.  As  this 
in  Sweden  is  called  Fet-brt,  it  has  nearly  the  same 
meaning ;  Jet  signifying  fat,  q.  **  the  fat  herb." 
EARN Y-COULIGS,  s.  pi  Tumuli,  Orkney ; 
especially  in  the  Southern  Isles. 
Isl.  Arinn  hella  denotes  the  rock  on  which  the  sa- 
crifices were  offered  in  the  times  of  heathenism.  But 
it  seems  to  have  no  affinity.  The  term  is  undoubt- 
edly comp.  of  Isl.  em  annosus,  and  kuUe  tumulus, 
Su.G.  summitas  montis,  q.  ancient  tumuli.  As  this 
term  in  Orkney  is  sjmon.  with  How,  Howie,  and  CaS" 
tle-howie;  Verel.  gives  Sw.  hoeg  as  the  synonyme  of 
kulle, 

EAROCK,^.  A  hen  of  the  first  year.  V.  Eirack. 
EARS,  s.  pi.    Kidneys,  Dumfr.,  Loth. 
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This  word  may  have  a  Celtic  origa.  Ir.  am  sig- 
nifying a  kidney,  also  CB.  tnnen,  whence  dbviousTy 
Gael,  airne,  id.,  whereas  Netrs,  q.  v.,  iA  evidently 
from  the  Gothic 

EAR-SKY,  8,    y.  under  Sxr. 

EASEL,  Eassel,  adv.    Eastward^  towards  the 

east ;  South  of  S. 

'*  Ow,  man !  ye  should  hae  hadden  easel  to  Kip« 
pletringan.**     Guy  Mannering,  i*  10. 

Rather  eassil,  softened  from  EastiL  V.  Bastilt. 
EASEFUL,  adf.     Convenient.    **  Comttiodious 

and  easeful ;""  Aberd.  Reg.    V,  Esful-. 
EASING,  EasIn-dbap,  s.     The  eaVes  of  a 

house,  S. 

This  may  be  corr.  fVom  A.S.  efes,  id.  It  is  more 
probable,  however^  that  it  is  allied  to  Dan.  aas,  **  the 
Tidge  of  a  mountain  or  house,"  Wolff. ;  q.  the  drop 
which  falls  from  the  ridge.  Sw.  <uis,  Isl.  as,  id. 
.  A.Bor.  easittgs,  the  eaves ;  Gl.  Grose.  Lancash. 
easing  or  yeadmg  ;  Tim  Bobbins. 
Easing,  Eibin,  s.    That  part  of  a  stack  whence 

it  hegam  to  taiper,  8* 
Easin-gait^  s.     a  cdurse  ef  sheaves  prtqjjecting 

a  little  at  the  easing  to  keep  the  rain  from  get- 
ting ifi,  iClydes. 
EASSIN,  Eisin,  R.  v,n.    To  desire  the  male.] 

Add;  " 

Eassinl,  having  taken  the  buU^  Loth.,  Tweedd., 
Fife.     It  is  also  written  £icc>i. 

"  Item,  tile  other  (Salfes  preserved  for  breiding, 
extending  to  the  tiuiiaber  of  fiftie  sex  cialves,  which 
within  three  years  after  the  calving,  as  use  is,  Mrould 
have  eicened,  and  in  the  fouft  yeer,  which  would  have 
fallen  out  in  the  year  1633,  would  have  piroven  milk 
kyne,  and  so  would  have  been  wtjrth  twentie  piinds 
the  peece,"  &c.    Acts  Cha.  11.  1661,  VII.  18S. 

It  should  perhaps  be  added  to  the  etymon,  that 
Isl.  eista  signifies  testiculus,  and  eistnti-pungr  scro- 
tum; Halddtson. 

EASSIL,  adv.     Towards  the  east,  Roxb. 
Eassil,  adf.     Easterly,  ibid.     V.  Eastilt. 
EASTLAND,  s.     The  eastern  part  of  Curope. 

'*  Mr.  Norroand  Galloway  was  brunt  becaua  he 
was  in  the  eastland,  and  cam  home  and  married  ane 
wayff,  contrair  the  forme  of  the  Pope's  institutioun  ; 
— bot  if  he  had  had  ane  thousand  whores  he  Kad  ne- 
vir  beine  quarrelled."  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  357. 
E ASTLE,  prep.    To  the  eastward  of ;  as,  *«  eas- 

tie  the  know,^  to  the  east  of  the  knoll,  Roxb. 
Eastilt,  o^z^.     Eastward.]     Add; 

Bede,  however,  uses  easUledsLS  signifying  eastern. 
V.  Lye. 
EATCHE,  8.     An  adze  or  addice,  S. 

*'  Ony  man  that  has  said  to  ye,  I  am  no  ^ratefii' 
for  the  situation  of  Queen's  cooper,  let  me  hae  a 
whample  at  him  wi*  mine  eatche — ^that's  a*.**  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  ii.  278. 
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£  A  VEy  ff.    The  nave  of  a  cart  or  carriage  wheel, 

Roxb. 

As  in  all  the  other  dialects  the  initial  letter  is  n, 
this  must  be  viewed  as  a  provincial  corruption ;  si- 
nilar  to  the  use  of  eH  for  nesi, 
EBB,  adf.     ShaUow,  not  deep,  S.]     Add; 

"  If  you  think  proper  to  sow  with  any  winter- 
grain,  cause  plow  it  in  August  or  September  at  fur- 
thesty-— with  a  narrow  ebb  fax,  that  the  lime  and  ashes, 
being  near  the  surface,  maythe  better  feed  the  young 
com,  andkeepit warm/'  Maxwell's Sel. Trans. p.  102. 
EC,  €09y.  And.  V.  Ac. 
ECHT,  the  same  as  Auckiy  Aberd.     <'  Fa's  echt 

the  beast  ?^  to  whom  does  it  belong  ? 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  view  this  as  the  pret.  of 
the  V.  signifying  *'  owned,"  or  as  the  noun,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  v.  subst  is  to  be  supplied,  q. 
"  Whose  aucht  U  the  beast  ?" 

The  word  in  this  form  more  nearly  resembles  Su:G. 
a^-0,  Isl.  eig^,  than  A.S.  ag-an,  possidere. 

ECKIE,  Ekie,  9.   The  abbreviation  of  the  name 
Hector^  S.     Sometimes  Heckle,  S.O. 
''  Ekie,  Dick  and  Wat  Litillis;"  Acte  1585,  iii.  398. 

EDDER,  s.     1.  The  udder  of  a  beast,  Aberd. 
S.  Used  by  the  lowest  class  of  the  vulgar  to  denote 

the  breast  of  a  woman,  ibid. 

This  term  in  Sw.  has  the  form  of  juder, 

ECKLE-FECKLE,  adf.    1.  Cheerful,  merry, 

gay,  Ayrs. 
2.  Applied  also  to  one  who  possesses  a  sound  and 

rsnetrating  judgment,  ibid, 
can  form  no  reasonable  conjecture  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  this  reduplicative  term ;  it  is  perhaps  allied 
to  Eek/bw,  q.  v. 

EDGAR,  s.  The  half-roasted,  half-ground,  grain 

of  which  Suraton  is  made,  Orkn. 

Dan.  aed»e,  Isl.  oei-a,  to  eat,  and  gorr,  Su.G.  goer 
made,  prepared,  fromgior-a,  anciently gta^r^a,  parare, 
facere ;  q.  prepared  food.  Isl.  aele  signifies  edulia : 
A.S.  gearve  paratus.  Su.G.  garftp^a  has  also  the 
sense  of  parare,  anciently  giarv^a,  garwa;  garra, 
praeparata.     V.  Ihre  in  vo. 

This  must  be  radically  the  same  with  the  word 
pronounced  Aigars  in  Angus.  A  different  etymon, 
however,  is  given  under  that  word.- 

EDGE,  Ege,  s.  The  highest  part  of  a  moorish 
and  elevated  tract  of  ground,  of  considerable 
extent,  generally  that  which  lies  between  two 
streams ;  a  kind  of  ridge,  South  of  S.  It  is  used 
both  by  itself,  and  iA  composition,  as  Caverton- 
tdge,  &c. 

''.  North  from  Kingside  is  ILmgAAe^edge;  a  ridge 
of  hills  rising  gradually  from  the  North  Esk  (on  we 
north  between  and  the  Pentland  hills)  and  the  Tweed, 
over  which  the  post  road  leading  from  Edinburgh  to 
Peebles  passes,  700  feet  above  the  sea  leveL"  Arm* 
strong.  V.  Notes  to  Pennecuik's  Descr.  Tweedd.  p. 
215,  216. 

Ande  in  lik  maner  at  Soltray  ege,  fra  thai  see  the 
fyr  of  Eggerhop  castyll  ande  mak  ts^ya  in  lik  ma- 
ner."    Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1455,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  c.  44. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  that  this  was 
merely  a  figurative  use  of  the  E.  word  as  denoting 
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the  thin  part  of  a  blade,  when  I  observed  that  IsL 
egg,  acies,  is  expl.  by  Gudm.  Andr.  in  its  secondary 
use,  Occa  seu  crepido  montium  et  petrarum  acuta 
porrectio,  p.  57 ;  and  by  Haldorson,  Summum  ju- 
gum  montis.  It  does  not  appear  that  A.S.  ecge  was 
ever  used  in  this  sense. 
EDGE  or  URE,  *.  V.  Ubk,  s.  3. 
To  EDGIE,  V.  n.  To  be  quick  or  alert  in  doing 
any  thing,  Roxb. 

Fr.  agir,  to  operate ;  Lat  age,  go  to ;  or  Fr.  ogvif- 
er,  according  to  Ihre,  O.Fr.  ech-er,  Isl.  egg-a,  Su.G. 
aegg^a,  indtare,  acuere ;  q.  to  put  an  edge  on. 
Edgte,  flJ/.     Clever,  Upp.  Clydes. 
EDIE,  s.     The  abreviation  of  Adaniy  S, 

It  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  refer  to  Edie 
Ochiltree.    V.  Antiquary. 

E£,  3.    Ac  ee,  a  darling,  chief  delight,  Aberd. ; 
q.  a  person'^s  "  one  eye.^ 

There  is  some  degree  of  analogy  in  the  use  of  Belg. 
oqgeh^n,  literally,  a  little  eye,  used  to  denote  '*  a  lovely 
person ;"  Sewel.  The  metaphor  S.B.  evidently  refers 
to  the  care  one  takes  to  preserve  a  single  eye. 

It  is,  however,  nearly  akin  to  the  figurative  use  of 
Lat.  oculus,  and  its  diminutive  ocellus. 

Ocule  mi,  bkndientis  vox.  Plant.    My  deare  heart. 
Ocellus  meus,  id.     My  little  sweete  heart  Cooper. 
Thesaur. 
EE  of  the  dat/y  noon.]     Add ; 

— How  daur  ye  come  at  the  ee  o'  day 

To  tread  the  fairy  lea  ? 
—For  I  hae  power  at  dead  o'  nicht 

To  work  men  wae  and  ill. 
And  the  ee  o'  day  gies  power  to  me 
O'  Mays  to  tide  my  will. 

BaUad,  Edin,  Ma^.  Oct.  1818,  p.  827. 
An'  ay  we  flew,  and  the  faster  we  flew 
In  the  glowan  ee  o'  day. 

Edin.  Mag.  July  1819^  p.  526. 
EEAN,  s.  A  one  year  old  horse  or  mare,  Aberd.; 
perhaps  from  Gael,  eanffy  a  year,  like  the  synon. 
term,  Year-^auld. 
Eebree,  s.     Eyebrow,  Aberd.,  Nitbsdale. 
Her  bonnie  eebre€s  a  holie  arch 
Cast  by  no  earthlie  han'. 

Remains  ofNitksdale  Song,  p.  12. 
O  blessings  on  that  bonnie  wee  facie. 
And  blessings  on  that  bonnie  ee^breef 
Song,  Havermeal  Bannock.     V.  Bre,  Brei. 
EE-FEAST,^.    1.  A  rarity,  any  tiling  that  ex- 
cites wonder,  Ayrs. ;  q.  ajeasi  to  the  eye. 
2.  A  satisfying  glance,  what  gratifies  one^s  curio- 
sity, ibid.,  Renfr. 
EEE,  s.    An  augmentation,  S.    V.  Eik. 
Eekfull,  s.     a  match,  an  equal,  Ang. 
Awa',  says  Colen,  that'll  never  do, 
A  cuintra  littleane  for  the  like  o'  you ; 
'Tis  nae  feer  for  feer,  sae  poor  fook  dinna  joak, 
Ye'll  get  your  eekfull,  an'  she'll  get  her  luck. 
Ross's  Helenare,  First  Edit  p.  105. 
Equal,  Edit  Third,  p.  1 10.    This  is  the  only  ex- 
ample I  have  met  wiih  of  this  ancient  word. 
EEKFOW,  ad;.     Expl.  «  blythe,  having  an  af- 
fable  demeanour,^  Ayrs.. 
Most  probably  a  secondary  sense  of  ^e  adj.  ugtA^ 
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iying  equal ;  as  we  mj  ^at  one  posaesfles  ''  a  very 

equal  temper.'* 

EEL.     A  nine^e'd  ed^  a  lamprey,  S.]    Add; 

*'  ¥f^omjzoiijUtmatilis:  Lesser  Lamprey;  Nine* 
eyed-^eel  This  is  abundant  in  the  rivers  Leith,  AU 
mond^  and  Esk.  The  popular  name  Nine-eyed-eel 
arises  from  the  spiracles  being  taken  for  eyes."  Neill's 
List  of  Fishes,  p.  SO. 

EEL  A,  s.   A  fishing  place,  or  ground  for  fishing, 

near  the  shore,  Sbetl. 

Isl.  aaU  signifies  gurges  fluminis,  et  profundiora 
loca  maris ;  aOda,  unda,  fluctus.  The  term,  how- 
ever, may  be  soflened  from  elfa  fluvius,  the  mouth 
of  a  river  being  generally  good  fishing  ground. 

EEL-DROWNER,  s.  A  term  negatively  used 
in  regard  to  one  who  is  by  no  means  acute  or 
clever,  who  is  far  from  being  capable  of  per- 
forming a  difficult  task.  It  is  said ;  *^  Atweel, 
he'^s  nae  eeldrozvner  mair  than  me,**  Roxb. ; 
svnon.  with  the  E.  phrase ;  "  He  will  never  set 
tiie  Thames  on  fire.** 
EE-LIST,  Eye-list,  Eyx-last,  s.    1.  A  flaw, 

&c.]    Add; 
4.  Legal  defect ;  imperfection,  such  as  might  in- 
vahdate  a  deed ;  used  as  a  forensic  term. 
-»''  And  on  nawayes  to  be  trublit  tharin,  or  to  be 
querrellit  in  his  richt  thairof  be  ony  maner  of  occa- 
sioun  bigane,  or  throw  ony  defaulte  or  eilett,  be  tlie 
quhilk  die  richt  or  possessioun  of  the  saidis  landis 
may  be  challangeit,  or  the  said  M'  Alexander  or  his 
fbirsaidis  trublit  thairin,"  &c.    Acts  Ja»  VI.  I606, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  857. 
6.  A  cause  of  regret,  Dumfr. 
EELIST,  s.  A  desire  to  have  possession  of  some- 
thing that  cannot  easily  be  obtained,  Ayrs. 
This  term,  from  its  signification,  must  be  viewed 
as  radically  different  from  the  preceding ;  and  is  un- 
doubtedly from  etf  and  list,  desire  ;  q.  '*  the  desire 
of  the  eye ;"  from  A.S.  i^st  desiderium,  like  eardes 
fyste,  patriae  amor.     Our  term  exactly  corresponds 
with  Dan.  cet^au  hfsi,  "  the  lust  or  delight  of  the 
eye;"  Wolff. 

EEL-POUT,  s.    The  viviparous  Blcnny,  Frith 
of  Forth. 

*'  B.  tfiviparus.  Viviparous  Blenily ;  Greenbone. 
Here  this  species  sometimes  gets  the  name  of  Eel* 
pmU  and  Guffer"     Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  8. 

Germ,  ad^pute^  aeUmoderi  Schonevelde. 
EEMOST,  adj.    Uppermost,  Aberd.;  Ttmost, 
Moray.. 

But  wi'  a  yark  Gib  made  his  queet 

As  dwabil  as  a  flail. 
And  o'er  fell  he,  maist  like  to  greet. 
Just  at  the  eetnost  ga^ll 

O'  the  kirk  that  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet,  p«  126. 
This  is  opposed  to  Jr^enmtctf/,  and  merely  a  provin- 
ciality for  tlmast,  q.  v. 

EEN,  s.    An  oven,  Aberd.,  Meams.     Hence, 
Eek-cake,  s.   a  thick  cake  made  of  oatmeal  with 
yeast,  and  baked  in  an  oveuy  ibid.  Oon-cahe^  S. 

EENBRIGHT,  adj.     Shining,  luminous. 
•   — '*  The  brown  bnstly  skin  on  the  outside  of  it 
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was  all  standing  thick  o^  em&n^A^  beaming  drops  like 
morning  dew."     Perib  of  Man,  ii.  19O. 

This  is  an  erratum  for  ee-brigki*    But  even  this 
has  no  authority. 
EEND,  adj.    Even^  straight,  Roxb.,  apparently 

q.  evened. 
ToEENIL,  V.  a.  To  be  jealous  of;  applied  to  a 

woman  who  suspects  the  fidelity  of  her  husband* 

She  is  said  to  eenil  him  ;  Fife,  nearly  obsolete. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  word  with  Eyndiii, 
part.  Eyndiing,  q.  v.  It  seems  to  be  softened  ftooa  /»•> 
dilUng,  used  by  Dunbar.  V.  the  quotation  under  Eld- 
NiNo.  I  have  been  able  to  throw  no  Ught  on  the 
origin  of  the  term;  and,  after  a  second  examination 
of  tile  cognate  dialects,  have  met  with  nothing  more 
satisfactory. 
EENKIN,  s.  Kindred  in  all  its  extent,  Dumfr.; 

synon.  with  Kith  and  Kin. 

Perhaps  from  A.S.  aegen  proprius,  andcynpropago, 
cognatio;  or  thefirstpartof  thewordmaybefromiwir 
legitimus,  germanus,  like  aewen^broiher,  germanus. 
EENLINS,  s.  pi.     Of  equal  age,  Perths. 

This  more  nearly  approaches  the  original  form  oi 
the  word  than  Eilditis,  q.  v.  It  seems  a  contr.  of  eofn* 
eUdins.  The  termination  might  seem  to  be  formed 
from  A.S.  ecddinge,  did  not  this  denote  old  age^  se- 
nectus. 
EENOW,  *.     Presently,  S.B. 

Grose  mentions  A.Bor.  inao  as  used  in  the  same 
sense ;  which,  however  much  disguised,  is  merely  a 
corr.  of  ef>ennon>i  just  now. 

*'  I  hae  some  dainty  caller  baddies,  and  they  sail 
be  but  three  shillings  tbedosen,  for  I  haenapith  to 
drive  a  bargain  tenors,  and  maun  just  take  what  ony 
Christian  body  will  giewi'few  words  andnaeflyttng*" 
4Btiquary,  iii.  215. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  that  Dan.  ^^dnu  sig« 
nifies,  still,  to  this  very  day;  as,  Eders  klaeder  ere 
endnujaerdig;  Your  suit  of  clothes  is  not  yet  done. 
Det  er  endnu  kaliU;  It  is  cold  stilL  This  is  from 
enda  still,  and  nu  now,  at  present. 
EENS,  "  even  as.''  Gl.  Sibb.,  S.  properly  e^ens. 
EENT,  acommon  abbreviation  among  they ulgar, 

used  in  affirmation.    If  it  be  said,  ^*  That's  no 

what  I.  bade  you  do,''  or  ^*  bring,"  the  answer 

is,  "  It's  eent,'^  S. 

Probably  acorr.  oieven  ii,  i.  e. ''  It  is  the  very  thing."* 
To  EER,  V.  71.  .  To  squea)c  as  a  pig,  ShetL 
EERAM,  s.     A  boat-song,  a  rowing  song. 

*'  Think  yourself,  dear  Morag,  how  my  own  heart 
warms  to  hear  them  singing  the  eeram  of  their  dan  ; 
that  fine  deep  Gaelic  which  none  but  a  dansnuoi  can 
feel."     Saxon  and  Gael,  iv.  49* 

This  is  properly  a  GaeLword,  although  it  is  written 
and  pronounced  iurramh,  the  oar  song.     It  is  appa- 
rently the  same  with  Joram. 
EERTHESTREEN,  s.   The  night  before  yes. 

ternight,  S. 

I  wrought  it  e'erthestreen  upo*  the  plain^ 
A  garlaji'  o'  braw  spinks  an'  crawfeet  made. 

Macaulaifs  Poems,  p.  ISOi 

Here  the  orthography  is  improper,  as  if  e'er  were 
a  contr.  of  ever.  V.  H£rbyestb£en  ;  and  for  the 
etymon  HfiaaYEsrcRDAY* 
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EESOME,  adf.   Denotuig  that  which  attracts  or 
fixes  the  ^e^  what  it  is  gratifying  to  look  at,  S. 
'^  Look  at  them  now^  mj  leddy— Will  onyhody  de- 
ny that  that's  an  fesome  couple?"  Reg.Dalton^iii.  159* 
Eesticc,  s.     Something  rare,  &c.]     Add; 
S.  JEesticksj  dainties,  Atok). 
EET,  s.    A  custom.     V.  Ett. 
EETNOCH,  s.  A  moss-grown  preapitous  rock, 
Ayrs. 

«— ''  Their  suecar  notes  soocht  awa  alang  the  how 
o*  the  glens,  and  bonniely  echo't  amang  theauld  gray 
^dmocks  [leg.  ednocks^  Hke  erermair."  Edin.  Mag. 
April  1821,  p.  S5S. 

EE VENOO,  oA*.     Very  hungry ;  a  term  nearly 

obsolete,  Roxb. 

Apparently  changed  from  C.B.  newynog,  newynoug, 
hungry;  famished;  from  newyn  hunger;  famine; 
Ir.  and  Gael,  nuna,  id. 
EEVERY,  adj.  Hungry,  Ayrs.  Gl.  Surv.  p.  691- 

Every y  Roxb. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Tevery  used  by 
Bellenden,  as  signifying  greedy,  voracious.  We  may 
add  to  etymon,  Isl.  g^firy  yehemens,  avidns. 

EFFAULD,  oA*.  Upright,  honest.  V.  Afald. 
Effauldlie,  adv.     Uprightly. 

**  We  bind  and  obleiss  ws — tffauWie  and  faithful- 
lie — ^tojoyne — inthemantenance  of  thefriedomeand 
lawfulnes  of  the  foirsaid  parliament."  Acts  Cha.  I. 
Ed.  1814,  V.  318. 

It  is  also  absurdly  written  efMly. 

— '*  The  tenour  thereof  to  be  followed  out  efddly 
as  the  samine  is  laid  out  in  the  said  proclamation." 
Act  General  Assembly,  A.  1638,  p.  31. 

EFFE,  Effie,  abbrev.  of  the  name  Euphemia^ 
aa  is  also  Famie,  Act.  Audit.  A.  149S,  p.  189* 
EFFECFULL,  o^'.    Effectual. 

— -''  Our  souerane  Lady  in  her  parliament— maid 
actis  for  ordouring  of  Notaris  and  punischement  of  fid- 
saris,  quhilkis  as  yit  hes  tane  na  dew  and  effecfidlere* 
cucion."    Acts  Manr  1555,  £d.  1814,  p.  496. 

From  the  form  of  this  word  there  is  great  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  S.  term 
Fecifaw,  q.  v.  under  Feck. 

EFFECTUOUS,  a^\  1.  Affectionate.]  Jdd; 
IL  Powerful,  e£Bcacious. 

*'  Thir  ar  thay  quha  albeit  thay  be  ay.leamand,  yit 
thay  cum  never  to  the  knauledge  of  the  veritie,  be- 
causs  thay  resauitnot  the  treucheritie,  that  thay  micht 
be  saif.  Thairfor  God  vil  send  thame  ane  effectuaiu, 
and  Strang  delusion  of  error,  that  thay  vil  gif  credite 
vnto  leis."  Nicol  Bume's  Disputation,  oppos.  p.  1. 
Effixtuouslie,  adv.    Affectionately. 

''  The  chancellour  requeisted  his  grace  effechtousUe 
that  he  wold  be  so  good  to  declair  him  selff  out  of 
that  prisone  quherin  the  govemour  most  wickedlie 
deteined  him."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  26. 

To  EFFEIR.  2.  To  be  proijortional  to.]  Add ; 
•— ''  And  because  the  proportional  parts  are  to  be 
paid  by  us, — therefore  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  the 
debitor  shall  have  retention  frae  his  creditor  in  the 
first  end  of  his  rent  or  annual  rent  of  his  due  propor- 
tional part  of  the  said  sum,  effeiring  to  the  rate  and 
quantity  of  the  said  annual  rent  or  burden,  payable 
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by  the  said  debitor  to  him  or  than."  Band,Al640> 

Spalding,  i.  205. 

Effeirandli'e,  adv.     In  proportion. 

—''  And  for  the  feird  fault  to  be  banist  or  put  in 
waird  for  the  space  of  yeir  and  day, — and  siclyke  of 
all  vther  estatis  efter  thair  qualite  foirsaid  to  be  pu« 
nischite^«rflnia?.''Act8Mary,  1551,  Ed.  1814,  p.485. 
EFFORE,  prep.     Before,  afore. 

"  Our  souerane  lorde,  &c.  now  reintegratis  8c  re* 
ponis  him  to  the  samin  state  as  he  wes  effore  the  sa- 
min."     Acts  Ja.  V.  1535,  Ed.  1814,  p.  3S6. 
EFTER-CUMMARE,  s.    A  successor. 

*'  James  duick  of  Chattellarault — ^protestit  in  his 
awne  name,  his  efter  cummaris  Be  remanent  rychtuiss 
bluide  that  may  succeide  to  the  croune  of  Scotland," 
&c.     Acts  Mary,  1557,  Ed.  1814,  p.  605. 

This  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  A.S.  efter^ 
genga,  a  successor,  *'  one  who  goes  after." 
EFTIR.FALLIS,  s.  pi   Apparently,  remains, 
residue ;  perhaps  equivalent  to  proceeds,  results. 
— "  Defalkand  to  the  said  Laurence  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  said  soume,  alssmekle  as  the  efHr-faUis 
of  the  teis  of  the  schip,  callit  the  Katrine,  is  pru- 
fit  of  avale,"  &c.     Act  Audit  A.  1488,  p.  113. 
EFTSONYS,  adv.    Soon  after,  in  a  short  time. 
—  I  say  yow  sekyrly 
Thar  sail  na  perell,  that  may  be. 
Dry ve  me  eftsonys  to  the  se. 
Mine  auentur  her  tak  will  I, 
Quhethir  it  be  esfull  or  angry. 

Barbour,  V.  6S.  MS. 
O.E.  efhoons.  This  Dr.  Johns,  says  is  formed  ot 
eft  and  men,  *'  by  the  conjunction  of  two  words  ot 
&e  same  meaning."  But  although  both  words  de- 
note posteriority  as  to  time,  they  are  by  no  means 
synon.  Soen  gives  the  idea  of  brevity ;  but  eft,Le, 
after,  respects  the  future  quite  indefinitely.  It  is  im« 
mediately  formed  from  A.S.  eft^sona,  cito  post  But 
it  is  also  rendered,  iterum,  deintegro,  rursus, "  forth* 
with  or  againcj"  Somner.  It  may  bear  this  lattar 
signification  here ;  "  I  shall  not  again  go  to  sea." 
EGAL,  adf.     Equal,  Fr.,  Meams. 

— In  shape  and  size  that  were  most  mii. 
To  make  the  louse-race  fair  and  leg<d. 

Mestm's  Poems,  p.  ii6. 
EGE  OE  VRE. 

**  And  gif  he  hurtis  or  defoulis  with  felloun  assail 
yeing  wi^  ege  or  vre,  he  sal  remayn  in  presoun,"  &c. 
Pari.  Ja.  I. A.  1432,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  21.  V.  Vr«,*.3. 
*  EGG.  One  of  the  childish  modes  of  divination, 
used  on  Hallowe^en,  S.B.,  is  to  drop  the  white 
of  an  egg  in  wine,  or  any  pure  liquid.*  Accord- 
ing to  the  form  that  the  substance  assumes,  the 
future  lot  of  the  person  is  understood.     If  a 
fine  landscape  with  trees,  &c.  appears,  as  inter* 
preted  by  the  lively  workings  of  an  excited 
fancy,  one  is  fated  to  enjoy  a  country  life :  if 
high  houses  and  steeples  meet  the  eye,  it  is  to 
be  a  town  life. 

Melted  lead  is  dropped  in  water,  in  the  West  of  S. 
on  the  same  evening.     Although  I  do  not  recollect^ 
that  any  particular  reason  is  assigned  for  it ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  originally  been  done  i|ith 
a  similar  intention. 
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EGGS,  8. pi  Yire  affyowr  €gg^^  a  phrase  ap- 
plied to  one  who  is  under  a  mistake  as  to  any 
matter  of  fact,  or  who  forms  an  unjust  conclu- 
sion from  facts.  It  is  sometimes  thus  expressed, 
"  Yire  di  off  your  eggs^  and  on  cauld  chuckie- 
stanes.'* 

The  allusion  is  evidently  to  a  fowl  leaving  her  eggs> 
or  sitting  on  something  else,  supposing  that  they  are 
under  her. 

To  DAEAM  OF  EGGS,  is  vicwed  as  foretokening  an- 
ger.    But  if  they  are  broken,  the  power  of  the 
charm  is  lost,  Teviotd. 
Egg-shell.     Breaking  qfan  EggsheU. 

"  Here  pn  Angus]  Norofvay  is  always  talked  of 
as  the  land  to  which  witches  repair  for  their  unholy 
meetings.  No  old-fashioned  person  will  omit  to  brei^ 
an  eggsliell,  if  he  seesone  whole,  lest  it  should  serve  to 
convey  them  thither."  Edin.  Mag.  Feb.  1 8 1 8,  p.  1 1 7. 
This  custom  is  as  ancient  at  least  as  (he  time  of 
Pliny ,  "  For  feare  likewise  of  some  harme,  see  wee 
not  that  it  is  an  u&uall  thing  to  crush  and  breake  both 
egge  and  fish  shelsy  so  soone  as  ever  the  meat  is  sup- 
ped and  eaten  out  of  them;  or  else  to  bore  the  same 
through  with  a  spoone  stele  or  bodkin  ?"  Hist.  B. 
xxviii.  c.  2. 

He  is  here  speaking  of  the  power  of  *^  the  infer- 
nall  fiends." 

EGGL  AR,  8.  A  hawker,  who  collects  eggSy  &c.] 

Add ; 

"  The  numbers  and  ages,  as  taken  in  1791*  are— 
Pendiclers,  10 — Egglers,  2."    Statist  Ace,  P.  Mer- 
toun,  xiv.  589* 
EGGTAG6LE,  s,    1.  The  act  of  wasting  time 

in  bad  company,  Ayrs. 
2.  Expl.  as  also  denoting  immodest  conduct,  ibid. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  obviously  from  the 
V.  to  Taisle,  q.  v.  Shall  we  suppose  that  the  term 
is  formed  from  the  idea  of  a  servant  being  hindered, 
or  pretending  to  be  so,  in  seeking  for  eggs  ? 

EGIPTI ANIS,  s. pi.   The  name  formerly  given 

to  Gipsies,  as  they  gave  out  that  they  came  to 

Europe  from  E^ypt 

•— "  The  Egipiiants  &  George  Faw  thair  capitane/' 
&c.     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1548,  V.  l6. 

**  George  Faw  &;  Johnne  Faw  EgiptianU  war  con- 
victit,  &c.  for  the  blud  drawing  of  Sande  Barrowne, 
&c.  and  ordainit  the  saidis  Egipiianis  to  pay  the  har- 
bour for  the  leyching  of  the  said  Barrowne."   Ibid. 

EGYPT  (or  EGYPTIAN)  HERRING,  a 

name  given  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  Saury 

Pike,     V,  GowDANOOK. 
^GLIE,  s.    Some  peculiar  kind  of  needle- work. 

**  A  claith  of  estait  of  gold  damaskit  spraingit  with 
reid  eglie  in  breadis  of  claith  of  gold  and  crammosin 
satine  fumissit  with  ruif  and  tail],  thre  pandis  all 
frenyeit  withthreidis  of  gold  and  reid  silk."  Inven- 
tories,'A.  1561,  p.  123. 

Fr.  aiguilU,  eguilU,  wrought  or  pricked  with  nee- 
dles, from  aigume  a  needle.  AigutlUe,  as  a  s.,  is  also 
applied  to  the  thread,  silk  or  wool,  used  in  the  nee- 
dle f  Certaine  quantity  de  fil,  de  soie,  de  laine,  qu'on 
posse  dans  une  aiguille,  proportionn^e  a  I'^tendue  du 
brM  qui  la  tire.     Diet  Trev. 
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To  EICEN,  V.  a.     To  desire  the  nftale.     V. 

Eassim,  v. 
To  EIK,  V,  a.    1.  To  add;  E.  eke. 

— '*  And  that  thai  eik  no  covbille  for  the  said  fia* 
chingis  hot  as  vse  &  wont  wes  of  before."  Act  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  216. 
To  Eik,  v.  n.     To  add,  to  subjoin. 

''  Besides  these  answers,  which  the  judidons  read* 
er  may  easily  perceive  whether  reasonable,  to  ^lude 
his  majesty's  just  grievances  or  not,  they  eik  thus : 
^  As  we  are  most  unwilling  to  fall  upon  any  queations 
which  may  seem  to  import  the  least  contradictioB 
with  his  majesty,'"  &c.  Spalding,  i*  185«  V.  the  s. 
Eik,  Eek,  s.    An  addition^  S. 

"  Concerning  the  removal  of  this  larger  eek,  yon 
shall  be  advised,  when  I  come  to  speak  in  general 
of  the  removing  of  eeks."    Maxwell's  Bee-Master, 
p.  52. 
Eik,  8.   1.  The  liniment  used  for  greasing  sheep, 

S.  A.]     Add  ; 
S.  A  sort  of  unctuous  perspiration  that  oozes 

through  the  pores  of  the  skin  of  sheep  in  warm 

weather,  Roxb  ;  often  called  Sheeniik^ 

— '^  That  all  sheip  be  marked  with  keill,  and  not 
with  tar  or  pick. — That  none  quho  sellis  wooll  shall 
weit  the  samyne,  or  put  in  any  worse  wooll  or  filthe 
to  mak  vp  weight  thairin.— And  that  becaus  the  eik 
and  filthines  of  the  samene  is  a  great  prejudice  to 
the  workeris  thairof,  and  causes  the  samen  wooll  or 
yeame  maid  thairof  to  rot  in  a  short  space."  Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  392. 

Eik  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Northumber^c 
land. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  ancient  word,  perhaps  in- 
troduced by  the  Belgae  into  Britain.  It  is  obviously 
allied  to  Teut.  eek,  ack,  res  foeda,  et  nauseam  mo- 
vens;  Mod.  Sax.  eek,  pus,  sanies,  eck-^en  exulcerare; 
Kilian.     Isl.  age  is  expl.  caries  soli,  ab  aqua. 

EIKWEDER,  8.   A  wedder  of  a  particular  de- 

cription. 

— "  Confirmes  the  gift— of  the  few  maillis,  few 
duties,  caynes,  eikrveders,  teind  lambes,  and  other 
mentioned  in  the  mortificatioun — ^to  Mr.  Johne  Dun- 
cane  Minister  at  Culros."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814, 
V.  578. 

Whether  this  refers  to  these  wedders  being  covered 
with  eik,  i.  e.  besmeared ;  or  to  their  being  given  in 
addition  to  some  former  gift,  is  uncertain. 
EIEEND,  8,  The  short  chain  which  attaches  the 

theeis  or  traces  to  the  swindetrees  in  a  plousrh« 

Clydes.  •  '       ° 

This  might  seem  to  resemble  A.S.  egcgung,  a  word 
given  by  Aelfric,  in  the  sense  of  accatiu,  which  de- 
notes harrowing.  Eikend  may,  however,  be  comn 
pounded  of  A.S.  ec^an  to  eke,  and  end  finis,  q.  to  join 
the  ends  of  the  traces. 
EILD,  Eld,  8.    1.  Any  particular  period  of  hu^ 

man  life,  &c.1     Add ; 

A.Bor.  eald,  id.   ''  He  is  tall  of  his  eald,  he  is  tall 
of  his  age ;"  Grose. 
4.  Age,  the  advanced  period  of  life.l     Add ; 

Eld  is  given  by  Ben  Jonson  as  a  North-country 
word,  in  this  sense. 
Who  scorns  at  eld,  peeles  of  Ms  owne  young  haires. 
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Shakespear  uses  M  in  one  paasage  where  the  sense 
U  dubious. 

Well  you  know. 

The  superstitious  idle-headed  Eld 
Receiv'd^  and  did  deliver  to  our  age 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
Some  understand  old  age,  others  old  people,  as 
meant.    It  seems  rather  to  signify  antiquity^  ancient 
times. 

EILD,  EiLL,  adf.   Applied  to  a  cow  that  ceases 

to  give  milk,  whether  from  age,  or  from  being 

with  calf,  Border.   EiO^  Annandale.   V.  Yeld. 

EILDING,  s.    Fuel.     V.  Eldin\ 

EYLL,  ^.    The  isle,  or  rather  aile,  of  a  church ; 

Aberd.  Reg. 
£ YN,  (eyas  Gr.  u)  adv.  Straight  forwards,Cly des. 
This,  I  suspect,  is  merely  a  provincial  pronunci- 
ation of  etfen,  A.S.  efen  ;  as  signifying  **  not  having 
an  inclination  to  any  side,"  and  thus  as  equivalent 
to  straight. 

EIND,  s.  Breath.  To  tak  one's  eindy  to  breathe 
a  little,  to  draw  breath,  to  rest  from  any  employ, 
ment,  especially  if  severe,  S.B. 

The  pensy  blades  doss'd  down  on  stanes, 

Whipt  out  their  snishin  millies  ; 
And  a'  were  blyth  to  tak  their  einds, 
And  club  in  pint  o'  Lillie's 
Best  ale  tliat  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner^s  Misc.  Pod,  p.  134. 
Einds  is  rendered  ^*  rej&eshment "  by  the  Editor 
of  these  poems.    But  this  must  be  a  mistake.    The 
word  is  evidently  the  same  with  End  and  Aynd,  q.  v., 
both  sigmYying  breath. 

EIRACE,  Earock,  Eback,  Ehogk,Ebback,^.] 

Give  as  definition ; 
A  hen  of  the  first  year ;  one  that  has  begun  to  lay, 
S.  Hence  an  earoch^s,  e^g^  one  of  a  small  size. 
He  has  a  clunker  on  his  croun^ 
Like  half  an  errach^s  egg,— and  youn 
Undoubtedly  is  Duncan  Drone. 

The  Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  18. 
What?  hae  you  ony  eggs  to  sell ? 

Jan*    No  ane. 
I  wat  our  tap|>et  crock  laid  but  twa^ 
An'  Jean  an'  I  baith  took  them  to  our  dinner. 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  84. 

BIRD  AND  STANE-    V.  Sasine. 
EISDROP,  s.     The  eaves,     "  The  eisdrop  of 

the  said  hous  ;**  Aberd.  Reg,     V.  Easikg. 
EISSiBL,  a^.     Easterly,  S.A. 

**  On  Monanday  night  he  cam  yont  to  stop  the 
ewes  bS  the  hogg-fence,  the  wind  being  eissek" 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck^  L  1 2. 

A.S.  east-dele,  ortus ;  as  eassUt,  Loth.,  is  from  A.S. 
east^led,  orientalis. 
£ISTIT,  adv.    Rather;  also  pron.  asiU,  Ayrs. 

V.  ASTIT. 

EISTLAND,  adf.  A  term  applied  to  the  coun* 

tries  borderii^  on  the  Baltic.    Hence  eistland 

tymmery  wood  from  Norway,  &c. . 

^  ''  Item,  in  the  chalmer  of  deis  ane  stand  bed  of 

^stland  tymmer  with  ruf  and  pannell  of  the  same." 

Inventories.  A.  1580,  p.  flOl. 
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EITCH,  8.  An  instrument  used  by  a  cooper,  S. ; 

addice  or  adze,  £• 

''£t/cAefforcowpers,thedo2en — ^iiilxiis."  Rates, 
A.  I6n. 

— "  Axes,  eiiches,  drug  saw,  bow  saw,"  &c  De- 
predations on  the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  52.  V.Druo  saw. 

A.S.  adesa,  "  an  axe,  an  addice,  or  cooper's  instru- 
ment," Somner. 
EITH,  Eyth,  adj.    Easy,  S.]     Add ; 

^'  Qlt's]  eiih  to  keep  the  castle  that  was  never  be- 
sieg'd;"  S.  Prov.  *'  spoken  with  bitterness,  by  a  hand- 
some woman,  when  an  ugly  one  calls  her  a  w— 
intimating  that  nobody  will  give  her  the  temptation. 
Kelly,  p.  96. 

EYTTYN,  Etin,  *.     A  giant]     Add; 

This  term  was  not  unknown  in  E.,  although  I  have 
remarked  only  the  following  instance,  as  used  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

— '^  They  say  the  King  of  Portugal  cannot  sit  at 
his  meat,  but  the  Giants  and  the  Ettins  will  come 
and  snatch  it  from  him."  Burning  Pestle. 
Red  eitin.  1.  A  phrase  used  in  Fife,  and  per- 
haps in  some  other  counties,  to  denote  a  person 
of  a  waspish  disposition. 
2.  Redeaten  occurs,  as  if  equivalent  to  canibal. 

— ''  They  prefer  the — friendship  of  the  Guisians 
&  the  rest  of  these  monstrous  redeatens  in  France 
who  celebrat  that  bloody  druken  feast  of  Bartholo- 
mew in  Paris,"  &c.     Mellvill's  MS.  p.  109. 

EYE-WHARM,  s.    An  eyelash,  Shetl. 

Isl.  hwarmur  palpebrae;  in  Su.G.  oegef^hwarf, 
from  hwerfwa  ire,  motitari,  says  Ihre,  as  the  Lat. 
term  seems  to  be  a  palpilando.  Isl.  hwarm^a  is  used 
as  a  v.,  signifying  to  move  the  eye^lids  or  eye-lashes, 
movere  palpebras ;  Haldorson, 
EKIE,  8.  A  proper  name.  V.  Eckie^ 
EI'Bow-greasEj^  8,    I«  Hard  irork  with  the  arms^ 

S.]    Add; 

^*  He  has  scartit  and  dintit  my  gude  mahogany 
table  past  a*  the  power  o'  bees- wax  and  eftofv  grease 
tp  smooth."     The  Entail,  iii.  84. 

It  is  also  a  provincial  E.  word. 
Elbowit  grass,  Flote  FoxtaiLGrass.   Alopieciu 

rvis  geniculatus,  Linn.,  Lanarks. 

It  has  obviously  been  denominated  elbomii,  or  eU 
bowed,  for  the  same  reason  for  which  it  bears  the 
name  o£  geniculatus,  as  being  kneed,  or  having  many 
joints. 
ELDER,  8.  Among  Presbyterians,  &c.]  Last  K 

for  pro  vita  aut  ciUpa^  r.  ad  vitam  ani  culpam.\ 

Add; 
A  different  reason  is  aasigned,  Knox's  Hist  p.  267. 

''  Quhilk  burdane  thay  patiently  susteaned  a  yeir 
and  mair.  And  then  becaus  they  culd  not  (without 
neglecting  of  thai^  awen  private  houses)  langer  wait 
upoun  the  public^  charge ;  they  desyred  that  they 
micht  be  releai^ed,  and  that  uthers  micht  be  bur- 
deined  in  thair  roume :  Quhilk  was  thocht  a  peti-. 
tioun  ressopabiU  of  the  haill  Kirk.** 
ELDXN*  Ei,DjiNG,  EiLDiNG,  J.  Puel  of  any  kind.! 

Add;  ■         ^ 

**  Aye,  said  I,  and  yell  be  wanting  eilding  now,  or 
something  to  pitt  ouer  the  winter."  Guy  Manner*. 
in^,  iiL  104. 
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ELDIN-DOCKEN,  s.  Rumexaquaticus^Linn.; 
the  Water^ock)  found  by  the  sides  of  rivers, 
often  cut,  dried,  and  used  as  ddin  or  fuel  by  the 
lower  classes;  thence  supposed  to  have  its  name, 
Roxb. 

ELDURING,  Dunb.    V.  Eldninc. 

*  ELEMENTS,  s.  pi.  The  sky,  the  firmament, 
the  heavens,  S. 

ELEST,  #.     An  offence. 

"^^  How  in  hir  Hienes  last  parliament,  all  penall 
lawis  and  statutis  repugnant  and  prejudicial!  to  the 
said  forme  of  religioun,  and  professooris  thairof,  are 
abolischit  to  their  surtie,  all  men  knawis,  and  swa  at 
this  present  can  justlie  pretend  na  caus  of  mislyking 
nor  discontentatioun :  Yit  heiring  sum  elest  to  be 
tane^  and  consavit  be  the  people  in  sum  partis  of  this 
realme, — hir  Maiestie,  with  avyis,"  &c.  Sed^  Counc. 
A.  1567,  Keith's  Hist.  p.  572. 

"  The  Quenis  Majestie  having  ressavit  ane  letter 
from  hir  guid  Sister  the  Queue  of  Ingland^ — ^tending 
to  the  padficatioun  of  all  eieHis  and  controversies 
standing  betwix  their  Majesties,"  &c.  Keith's  Hist, 
p.  317*     V.  £b-li8T  under  £e. 

*  ELF,  s.     A  puny  creature,  S, 

For  wary-draggle,  and  sharger  df, 
I  hae  the  gear  upo'  my  skelf. 

R.  Forbes's  Poems. 
ELF-BORE,  «•     A  hole  in  a  piece  of  wood,  out 
of  which  a  knot  has  dropped,  or  been  driven ; 
by  the  superstitious  viewed  as  the  operation  of 
the  Fairies,  S. 

''If — ^you  were  to  look  through  an  elf-bore  in  wood, 
where  a  thorter  knot — ^has  been  taken  out,— -you  may 
see  the  elf-bull— butting  with  the  strongest  bull  in 
the  herd."     Northern  Antiq.  p.  404. 

Evidently  from  e^and  bore,  to  pierce ;  or  the  aper« 
ture  made.     V.  Awis-bobx. 
ELF-CUP,  s.  This  name  is  given  to  small  stones, 
*^  perforated  by  friction  at  a  waterfall,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  workmanship  of  the  Elves,^ 
Dumfr. 

*'  Elf-cups  were  placed  under  stable-doors  for  the 
like  purpose ;"  i.  e.  as  a  safeguard  against  witchcraft. 
Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  29O. 
ELFSHOT,*.  1.  An  arrow-head  of  flint-l  Jdd; 
The  name  given  to  the  elf-arrow  in  Gael,  is  sciat^ 
hee;  from  siat  an  arrow^  and  shee  a  fairy. 

The  elfshot,  or  elfin  arrow,  is  still  used  in  the  High- 
lands as  an  amulet 

'*  While  she  spoke,  she  was  searching  about  her 
bed,  and  at  length  produced  a  small  stone,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  gun  flint.  '  Now/  proceeded  she, 
^  ye'll  just  sew  that  within  the  lining  of  your  stays, 
lady ;  or,  with  your  leave,  in  the  band  of  your  pet- 
ticoat ;  and  there'll  nobody  can  harm  you.' — These 
bolts  are  believed  to  be  discharged  by  fairies  with 
deadly  intent  Nevertheless,  when  once  in  the  pos- 
session of  men  they  are  accounted  talismans  against 
witchcraft,  evil-eyes,  and  elvish  attacks.  They  are 
especially  used  in  curing  all  such  diseases  of  cattle 
as  may  have  been  inflicted  by  the  malice  of  unholy 
powers."  Discipline,  iii.  I6.  279* 
To  Elfshoot,  v.  a.  To  shoot,  as  the  vulgar  sup- 
pose, with  an  elf-arrow,  S. 
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Next  you'll  a  warlock  turn,  in  air  youll  ride. 

Upon  a  broom,  and  travel  on  the  tide ; 

Or  on  a  black  cat  mid'  the  tempests  prance. 

In  stormy  nights  beyond  the  sea  to  France ; 

Drive  down  the  barns  and  byars,  prevent  our 
sleep, 

Elfshoot  our  ky,  an'  smoor  'mang  drift  our  sheep ; 

Till  the  foul  fiend  grow  tir'd,  or  wi'  you  quarrel ; 

Syne  you'll  be  roasted  quick  in  a  tar  barrel. 

Falls  <f  Clyde,  ^.  120. 
Elf-shot,  part.  pa.  Shot  by  fairies,  S.]  Add; 
A  literary  friena  informs  me,  that  the  disease  con- 
sists in  an  over-distention  of  the  first  stomach,  from 
the  swelling  up  of  clover  and  grass,  when  eaten  with 
the  morning  dew  on  it 

The  basting,  as  it  is  called,  or  beating,  is  perform* 
ed  for  an  hour,  without  intermission,  by  means  of 
blue  bonnets.  The  herds  of  Clydesdale,  I  am  assured, 
would  not  trust  to  any  other  instrument  in  diafing 
the  animal. 

ELjGINS,  s.  pi.    Water  dock.  Loth.     Rumex 

aquaticus,  Linn.     V.  Eldin-docken. 
♦  To  ELIDE,  V.  a.     To  quash. 

*^  And  gif  they  micht  and  had  comperit,  thay 
wald  haue  elidit  and  stay  it  the  sam}^!  to  haue  bene 
put  to  ony  probatioun."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1597,  Edit 
I8I6,  p.  126. 

**  Quhilk  allegeance,  iu  cace  the  same  had  bene 
proponit  in  the  first  instance,  wald  have  bene  suffi- 
cient to  haue  eUdU  the  said  summondis  of  forfidtrie." 
Ibid.  p.  131. 

£.  elide  is  expl.  by  Johns.  *'  to  break  in  pieces,  to 
crush."  It  seems  originally  the  same  word.  But  as 
the  £.  V.  retains  the  sense  of  Lat  elid-ere,  as  denot- 
ing the  act  of  stamping  or  pounding  small ;  this  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  another,  ^'  to  dash  against," 
fully  expressing  that  of  Fr.  eUd^er,  to  quash.  I  do 
not  find  that  it  is  used  in  £.  exactly  hi  this  sense. 

ELIKE,  adf.    Alike,  equal. 

Yone  tua  saulis,  quhilkis  thou  seis  sans  fide, 
Schynand  with  elike  armes  paregale. 
Now  at  gude  concord  stand  and  vnite. 
Ay  quhill  thay  stand  in  myrk  and  law  degree. 

Doug.  Firg.  195,  18. 
'*  That  the  elike  lettre  of  naturalitie  be — ^grantxt 
be  the  King  and  Quene  of  Scotland — ^to  all  and  sin- 
drie  the  said  maist  cristin  king  of  France  subiectis 
being  or  sal  happin  to  be  in  the  realme  of  ScoUand." 
Acts  Mary  1555,  Ed.  1814,  p.  507. 
Elik  wiss,  Elikwy8«  adv.  In  like  manner,  like^ 
wise,  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1548. 
— "  The  quhilk  the  said  Laurence  is  dik  mss  bmi« 
din  be  his  hand  writt  foresaid,"  &c.     Act  Audit  A. 
1488,  p.  lis. 

And  as  he  twichis  greis  sere  in  pane. 
In  blis  elikwys  sindry  stagis  puttis  he. 

Doug.  Firg.  Prol.  I60,  6. 

To  ELY,  v.n.     1.  To  disappear,  to  vanisli  from 

sight ;  always  suggesting  the  idea  of  gradual 

disappearance,  Roxb.,  Selkirks. 

*'  It  eZyecf  away  o'er  the  brow,  and  I  saw  nae  mair 
o't"     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck.  ii.  36. 
S.  To  drop  off  one  by  one,  as  a  company  does  that 

disperses  imperceptibly,  ibid. 
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Shall  we  view  this  as  from  a  common  fountain  with 
Germ,  eil-^n,  Sa.G.  U-a,  properare,  to  haste ;  which 
Ihre  deduces  from  il,  planta  pedis  ?  Or^  shall  we  ra- 
ther trace  it  to  Alem.  Teut.  hel^en,  A.S.  kel^n,  Su.G. 
kad^  Moe«.G.  hiul-jan,  celare,  to  conceaL 
ELYMOSINER,  Elymosinar,  s.  An  almoner. 

''  His  brother.  Sir  Elias  Lighton,  and  the  queen's 
Wymofiiier^^— interpose  for  him  and  mediat  with  the 
king  and  LadercUue,  that  at  lest  he  [Abp.  Leighton]] 
might  remain  yet  in  his  office  for  a  yeir's  time,  but 
in  Tain  J  for  it  was  otherways  resolved  by  Laderdale." 
Law's  MemoriaUs,  p.  71* 

•>-*^  The  bishop  of  Murray,  as  elytiumnar  rode  be- 
side the  bishopof  London,  somewhat  nearer  the  king." 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  24. 

L.B.  eleemotynmr'nis,  id. 
ELIWISS,  adv.  Also;  Aberd.Reg.;  apparently 

for  elikwiss. 
ELLANGOUS,/>rip.   Alonff.   ^^  EUangous  the 

calsie,''  i.  e.  causeway ;  Abera.  Reg.  V.  Alang. 
ELLER,  s.  The  alder,  West  of  S. ;  apparently 

corr.  from  the  E.  word.     Jlar^  however,  is  the 

Sw.  name. 
ELLEWYNDE, /wf^.     Eleven;  BrechineReg. 
ELLION,  s.    "  Fuel  chiefly  of  peat  C  Gl.  Surv. 

Nurn. ;  evidently  a  corr.  pron.  of  Eldin^  q^.  v. 
ELfNE,  Ell,  s.     A  measure  containing  thirty- 
seven  Inches,  S.     The  English  ell  is  different; 

containing  three  feet  and  nme  inches. 

''  In  the  first  thai  ordanit  ande  deliuerit  the  £/»e 
to  contene  xxzvij  Inche  as  is  contenit  in  the  Statute 
of  king  Dauid  Uie  first  playnly  maide  tharvpon." 
Lh.  Ja.  L  A.  1425,  Ed.  1814.  p.  12. 

To  Measure  with  the  lang  ell  or  elfvand,  to  take  the 
advantage  of  another,  by  tsJung  more  goods  than  one 
gives  value  for,  S. 

— -'^  Sometimes  the  souldiers  (the  worst  sort  of 
them)  measured  the  packes  belonging  to  the  mar- 
chants  with  the  long  ell"  Monro's  Exped.  P.  IL  p.  46./ 

To  Measure  with  the  short  ell  or  elwand,  a  phrase 
used  to  denote  the  dishonesty  of  a  merchant  or  chap- 
man, who  slips  back  his  thumb  on  part  of  the  cloth 
he  has  already  measured,  taking  perhaps  an  inch  from 
every  ell,  S. 
ELPHRISH,  adj.    Inhabited  by  elves  or  spirits. 

**  Shee  is  become,  Ac.  So  to  shew  a  horrible  deso- 
lation: such  as  should  not  onely  make  her  waste  & 
solitarie,  but  also  detestable  and  abominable:  as  are 
ghostly  and  elphrish  places  full  of  panike  terrour, 
and  the  ordinarie  retrait  of  all  these  things,  which 
both  flee  humane  societie,  and  the  sight  whereof  men 
most  abhorre."     Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  181. 

This  form  of  the  word  throws  further  light  on  the 
origin  of  Elrische,  q.  v. 

ELRISCHE,  Eleiche,  &c.,  adf.  1,  As  express- 
ing relation  to  demons,  &c.]    Insert^  as  sense 
7.  Chill,  keen;  applied  to  the  weather,  S.   V.  Al- 

le&ish;  also  Elphrish. 
ELSHENDER,  s.   An  abbreviation  of  the  name 

AUxandery  S. 
ELSHIE,  1.  the  abbreviation  of  the  female  name 

Alison;  now  more  commonly  Elsie^  S. 
8»  That  of  the  masculine  name^feira»d?r;  Tales  of 

my  Landlord,  i.  89.    V.  Caknie,  sense  21. 
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ELSYN,  Elsok,  *.]     Add; 

In  Shetland  the  term  is  pronounced  aUson. 

This  word  was  not  unknown  in  O.E.    "  Ebon  for 
cordwayners  CFr.H  alesne."     Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  31. 
Elsin-box,  s,     a  box  for  holding  awls,  S. 
Ane  ca*s  a  thing  like  elsin^hox. 
That  drools  like  corn  pipes 
Ftt'  queer  that  day. 

A.  Scotfs  Poems,  p.  57- 
Elsok-blads,  s.     The  awl  itself. 

''  Elsone  blades,  the  thou8and,*-x  1.'*  Rates,  A.  1 6l  1 . 
Elson-heft,  s.     1.  The  handle  of  an  awl,  S. 

**  Elsone  hefls,  the  groce  containing  12  dozen^xvl. 
S.  The  old  designation  for  a  jargonelle  pear,  from 

its  resemblance  to  the  hafl  of  an  awl,  S. 
ELSPETH,  Act.  Concil.  p.  208,  col.  %. 

This  I  am  inclined  to  view  as  a  corr.  of  the  name 
Elizabeth,  although  it  has  been  considered  as  itself 
a  proper  name,  which  is  abbreviated  into  Elspet,  El- 
spa,  Eppie  and  Eps. 
ELWAND.l     Add; 

What  is  called  ''  our  Lady's  Elwand,"  S.B.  is  de- 
nominated the  King^s  Elmand,  Roxb.,  Clydet. 
EME,  Eyme,  Eam,  s.     Uncle. 

Thar  leyff  thai  tuk,  to  Dunipace  couth  gang^ 
Thar  duelt  his  eyme,  a  man  of  gret  richess^ 

Wallace,  B.  I.  v.  299-  M.S. 

This  word  was  commonly  used,in  former  ages»bo|b 
by  S.  and  E.  writers,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Spenser. 
Kelly  expl.  it  improperly,  when  giving  the  S.  Prov.; 
"  Many  aunts,many  emms,  many  kinsfolk^few  friends;" 
— -'^  spoken  by  them  that  have  many  rich  friends  and 
are  little  the  better  for  them."  P.  251.  He  renders 
it  "  relations,"  N.    Eme,  uncle;  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  31. 

An  intelligent  and  learned  correspondent  under- 
stands this  term  as  signifying  a  nephew ;  referring 
to  these  words ; 

"  This  William — tarried  upon  opportunity  of  time 
to  be  revenged  upon  his  enemies,  and  namely  upon 
Sir  William  Crighton  chancellor,  who  so  mischantly 
had  put  down  his  earner,  William  earl  of  Douglas,  and 
David  his  brother."  Pitscottie,  p.  19,  Ei  1 728.  Earns, 
erroneously,  p.  49,  Ed.  1814# 

It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  both  these  were 
uncles  of  the  Earl  William  here  mentioned.  V.  p. 
18.  also  Godscroft,  p.  l6l. 

A.S.  eayn.  Franc  oAetm,Germ.  ohm  avunculus.  Mar*. 
tinius  derives  the  term  from  Arab,  am,  an  unde  by 
the  father's  side. 

It  is  still  used  A.Bor.     "  Mine  eam,  mine  uncle ; 
North."     It  also  bears  the  sense  of  Gossip;  Grose. 
EMENYTEIS,  s.  pi     Immunities. 

''  That  the  fredomez  &  liberteis  of  halikirk,  with 
all  priuelegis  8c  emenyteis  tharof>  and  of  all  spirituale 
personis  be  obseruit,"  &c.    Acts  Ja.  V.  A.  1 524,  £d. 
1814,  p.  286. 
To  EMERGE,  v,  n.     To  appear  unexpectedly. 

"  An  heritor  afterwards  emerging,  could  not  be 
heard  to  claim,  upon  a  better  right,  the  lands  ad* 
judged  from  the  defender,  witiiout  quitting  his 
ground  inclosed."  Forbes,  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  28. 
EMERGENT,  s.  Any  sudden  occasion,  a  ca- 
sualty, E.  emergency. 

— -^'  Conceiving  that  Uie  process  laid  against  Mr« 
David  Black  wronged  the  priuileges  of  their  disci-t 
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pline,— they,  for  those  reasons^  and  other  emergenii, 
went  to  work  again>  and  that  so  avowedly,  that  they 
pitched  upon  my  Lord  Hamilton  to  be  their  head," 
&c.     GuUiry's  Mem.  p.  5. 
EMMELDYNG,  s. 

^'  I  wonner  what  ye  made  o'  the  twa  grumphies, 
—gin  ye  thought  it  they  war  young  deils  or  what, 
snoukin'  for  a  sappy  emmeldyng  about  the  harigals  o' 
ye."     Saint  Patrick,  ii.  243. 
EMMERS,  s.  pi     Red  hot  ashes,  Dumfr. 

Not  corr.,  as  might  be  supposed,  from  the  £.  word, 
but  retaining  the  original  form ;  A.S.  aemyrian,  ci- 
neres ;  Isl.  eymyria,  (not  einmyriay  as  in  Johns.)  fa- 
villa  ignita,  minutae  prunae,  from  ame  ignis,  and 
aer,  oer,  particula  terrestris  minima ;  Seren« 
EMMLE-DEUG,  s.     Something  flying  loose, 
some  loose  piece  of  dress;  spoken  in  deri^on  or 
with  contempt,  Galloway. 
Shall  we  view  this  as  allied  to  A.S.  atneallud  exin- 
anitus,  "  emptied;"  Somner  ?     Detvg  denotes  a  rag. 
V.  Dewos. 
EM  MIS,  Immis,  o^;.     Gloomy,  S.]     Add; 

Immis  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Ayrs.,  signifying 

chill,  and  having  every  appearance  of  rain.  It  is  pron. 

yeemmies  by  very  old  people,  especially  in  Renfr. 

3.  It  is  also  used  in  relation  to  an  object  that  is 

placed  insecurely, or  threatens  to  fall;  as,  <*  Thai 

9teen  stands  very  eemis^  that  stone  has  not  a 

proper  bottom ;  Ang. ;  CogliCy  Cockersutn,  synon . 

EMMOCE,  s.   A  pismire,  an  ant,  Loth.,  R]oxb. ; 

corr.  from  A.S.  aemetCy  id. 
ToEMPASH,EMPEscHE,r.a.  To  hinder.]  Add; 
O.E.,  id. 

*'  I  empeishe  or  let  one  of  bis  purpose ;"  Palsgr. 
F.  222,  b. 
Empaschemekt,  s.     Hindrance. 

*'  The  pluralitie  of  clerkis,  gif  the  samyn  sail  ex- 
ceid  and  excresce  over  the  number  of  thrie,  cannot 
eschaipe  hot  to  prove  more  chargeabill  to  tlie  sub- 
jectis,  and  to  breid  confusioun  and  empaschejnent  to 
the  lordis  in  examining  and  decyding  of  materia 
moved  befoir  thame."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1621,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  696.  V.  Empash,  U 
EMPHITEOS,  s.     A  grant  in  feu-farm. 

— ''  Gevand,  grantand,  and  to  feu-ferraeand  per- 
petuall  empkileos  lattand— all  andsindriethefoirsaidis 
landis  and  lyllis  callit  the  Lewis,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1600,  Ed.  1814,  p.  249. 

"  Tliough  the  body  of  the  Roman  law  was  finished 
before  the  feudal  law  had  its  existence,  Craig  and 
other  writers,  with  great  propriety,  express  a  grant 
in  feu-farm  by  the  Roman  vocable  emphyteusis," 
Ersk.  Inst.  B.  ii.  T.  iv.  sect.  6. 

^'  Emphyteusis  was  a  right  known  in  the  Roman 
law,  by  which  the  perpetual  use  of  land  was  given 
to  a  person  for  the  payment  of  rent ;  and  although 
the  holder  could  not  sell  without  first  offering  tibe 
property  to  the  dominus,  yet  he  was  entitled  to  the 
full  profits  of  the  subject,  and  was  at  liberty  to  im- 
pignorate  them  for  his  debt."  Bell's  Law  Diet  in  va 
Our  term  is  immediately  from  Fr.  emphyteose,  **  the 
making  of  a  thing  better  then  it  was  when  it  was  re- 
ceived;—or,  an  estate  upon  condition  to  improve  it;" 
€otgr.    It  is  more  properly  defined.  Bail  d'h^ritage 
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k  perp^tuit6;  du  Grec  empA^^m.  Roque£  Gl.  Rom* 

*EfipvTtv9K9  insitio,  from  if*pvTiv0,  insero. 

To  EMPLESS,  V.  a.     To  please. 

^'*  The  said  Schir  William  to  folou  vtfaer  peraonis 
for  the  said  soume  as  it  empless  him.  Act.  Audit.  A. 
1478,  p.  61. 

— '*  The  quhilk  abbot  grantit  that  he  was  emplessit 
'  of  the  said  five  chalder  xiiij  boUis  of  mele,  &  that  he 
had  assignit  the  samyn  to  Dene  Gilbert  Buchquhan- 
nane."     Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1490,  p.  184. 

It  is  used  as  synon.  with  content, 

"  And  bathe  the  saidis  partiis  ar  emptessit  and  con* 
tent  to  stand,  abid,  &  vnderly  the  sentence  &  deli- 
uerance  of  the  lordis  of  Consale,"  &c.  Ibid.  p.  I90. 
Emplesance,  s.     Pleasure. 

'*  It  sal  be  leful  to  the  kingis  hienes  to  tak  thede« 
sisioun  of  ony  actioune  that  cum  is  before  him  at  his 
emplesance,  like  as  it  wes  wont  tobe  of  before."    ParL 
Ja.  III.  A.  1469>  Acts  £d.  1814,  p.  94. 
Empleseua,  s.     The  same  with  JEmptesance. 

''  And  this  ye  faill  not  to  do,  as  ye  will  do  us  aingu* 
lar  empleseur*'  Lett  Ergyll,  &c.  Knox's  Life,  i.  437. 
EMPRIMIT,  s.     V.  Enpruntis. 

''  Swa  in  all  extents,  imprimits,  contributions,  and 
the  like  subsidies  to  be  imposit  upon  the  burgh, 
merchants  and  crafts-men  to  bear  the  burden  and 
charge  thereof  indifferently  overheid."  A.  1583, 
Blue  Blanket,  p.  126,  Maitl  Hist  Edin.  p.  5t3S. 
EMPRIOURE,  *.     1.  A  general. 

— "  He  wald  glaidly  ressave  the  glore  of  triumphe, 
gif  sicthingismicht  be  that  his armyemicht triumphe, 
quhen  thay  had  beryit  thair  emprioure  and  maister." 
Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  181.     Imperatore,  Lat 
2.  An  emperor. 

Full  soir  weip3mg  with  vocis  lamentabill, 
Thay  cryit  loud,  O  empriour  Constantine ! 
We  may  wyte  thy  possessioun  poysonabill 
Of  all  our  greit  punitioun  and  pyne. 

Lindsay's  Dreme. 

ENANTEEN,  s.    An  emmet,  an  ant,  Aberd. 

Junius  thinks  that  from  A.S.  aemette  was  first  form- 
ed aemty  and  afterwards  aeni  and  ant. 
♦  EN AUNTER,  adv.     Lest ;  Spenser. 

My  worthy  friend  Archdeacon  Nares  has  said  ,*— - 
"  A  word  peculiar  to  Spenser;  whether  provincial  or 
.antiquated,  has  not  been  made  out" 

Had  the  learned  writer  happened  to  cast  his  eye 
on  AuMTER,  adventure,  in  the  Scottish  Dictionary, 
he  would  have  seen  that  this  must  be  the  same  with 
in  aunter  used  by  Gower.  It  seems  generally  to  in- 
clude the  idea  of  contingency,  as  equivalent  to,  if 
peradventure,  if  perchance.  Anawntrius,  if  so  be, 
A.Bor.,  is  merely  the  provincial  corr  of  in  aunter,  or 
enaunter.  It  is  probable  that  en  aventure  had  been 
used  by  the  old  rrovenfal  writers,  in  the  same  sense 
with  modem  ^aventure,  and  par  aventure. 
To  ENCHAIP,  V.  n.     Perhaps,  to  cover  the 

head,  Fr.  enchapp-er^  id. 
That  I  haue  said  I  sail  hauld,  and  that  I  tdl  the  plane; 
Quhair  ony  coily ear  may  enchtnp  I  trow  till  enche^. 

Ba^Cmlyear,  B.  ij.  b. 
To  ENCHEIF,  v.  n,    V.  Enchaip. 

Encheif  may  signify  to  achieve,  aocompUah.  The 
O.Fr.  V.  haa  assumed  a  variety  of  jforms;  as  acha^^ 


END 

ver,  achevir.  Sec*  It  may  also  have  had  the  fonn  of 
enchevir.  Or  it  may  have  been  originally  written 
escheif.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  Fr.  proverb> 
translated  as  literally  as  possible ;  which,  with  a  va- 
riety of  other  phrases  in  this  tale,  affords  a  strong 
presumption  of  its  having  been  borrowed  from  some 
old  French  or  Norman  work. 
END,  Eynding,  *.     Breath.]     Add; 

In  the  same  sense,  it  would  seem,  must  we  under-> 
itand  end,  as  occurring  in  Ane  Sang  of  the  Croce, 
The  godles  dreidis  sair  to  die ; 
Bot  quhen  he  can  no  farther  flie. 
And  faine  his  sinfuU  lyfe  wald  mend  i 
Thay  grip  sa  fast  his  geir  to  get. 
The  sillie  saul  is  quyte  foryet, 
Quhilk  haistelie  gais  out  his  end, 

Poems  qfth€  I6/A  Century ,  p.  29. 
The  last  line  ought  certainly  to  be  read, 

Quhill  haistelie  gais  out  his  end.  « 

The  meaning  plainly  is,  that  the  relations  of  the 
afflicted  man  are  so  eager  to  secure  his  effects,  that 
they  neglect  the  use  of  any  means  for  the  salvation 
of  his  soul,  till  it  be  too  late,  "  till  unexpectedly  his 
breath  goeth forth*' 
ENDFUNDE  YNG.]    Add ; 

A  highly  respected  friend  observes  that  the  term 
in  MS.  enfundeyng  may,  he  thinks,  be  viewed  as  de- 
noting rheumatism;  as  the  iertsifundy  might  be  na« 
turally  enough,  though  not  elegantly  or  scientifically, 
applied  to  this  distemper. 

END-HOOPING,  s.    The  rinff  of  iron  that  sur- 
rounds  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  vessel,  Roxb., 
Ayrs. ;  used  also  metaph.  like  Lagen-gird, 
■  She  sprung  an  end-hooping. 

Which  banish'd  poor  Sandy  from  bonny  Dundee. 

Song  hy  Burns* 
ENDIE,  fld/.    1.  Attached  to  one's  own  interest, 

selfish,  Roxb.,  Berwicks. 
2.  Full  of  schemes,  fertile  in  expedients,  Roxb. 
8.  Also  expl.  ahuiBtng,  shifting;  as,   ^^  an  endie 
man^*  a  man  of  devices,  ibid. ;  q.  one  who  has 
still  a  selfish  erid  in  view. 
ENDLAN6,  Endlangis,  adv.    Along.]  Add; 

O.E.  endlong. 
When  Chryst  was  borne  of  a  mayden  dene. 
The  temple  Qof  Peace!  fell  down  endlong  the  grene. 

MS,  toemsi  penes  W.  Hamper,  Esq. 
%  ^*  Endlangy  in  uninterrupted  succession  -^  Gi. 

Antiq. 
To  Endlang,  V,  a.     To  harrow  the  ridges  in  a 
field  from  end  to  end ;  as  opposed  to  thortering; 
Clydes.     This  v.  is  evidently  from  the  adverb. 
JSNDRIFT,  s* 

— —  Perforce  of  endrifl  stjrth, 
He  is  oblig'd  to  seek  a  lyth 
Amo'  the  byres  and  bams. 

fV.  Beaitie's  Tales ^  p.  31. 
But  soon  as  he  sets  forth  his  nose. 
The  first  thing  meets  him  is  a  dose 

Of  styth  endrifl  and  hail.     Ibid,  p.  35. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  endrifl  is  an  erratum 

£bT  Erdrift  or  Erd-drift,  q.  v.      But  it  seems  to  be 

xnerely  the  abbreviation  of  the  mere  ancient  form  of 

^mndrifty  q.  v. 
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ENDS,  a.  pi.     Shoemakers''  threads ;  more  fully, 
Roset-enidSi  S. 

His  dreaded  foe,  in  red  and  blue, — 
Leapt  plump  directly  down  his  throat, 
Laden  with  tackle  of  his  stall. 
Last,  ends,  and  hammer,  strap,  and  awl. 

Meston's  Poems,  p.  98. 
To  PACK  up  one's  ENDS  and  AWLS,  a  pro^ 
verbial  phrase  evidently  borrowed  from  tlie  last, 
signifying  to  make  ready  for  departure,  S." 
"  They  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  and  constrained  the 
Queen  Regent — to  pack  up  her  ends  and  awls,  and 
make  what  speed  she  could  with  tliem  to  Dunbar." 
R.  Gilhaize,  i.  271* 
ENDS  ERRAND,  the  special  design,  S. 

"  Did  they  say  nothing  of  the  end's  errand  they 
had  come  upon?"     Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii.  158. 

This  phrase  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  pro- 
nounced anes  errand,  i.  e.  "  the  single  errand ;"  from 
A.S.  anes  the  genit.  of  an,  unus,  solus,  and  aerend  nun* 
tium,  legatio,  q.  **  having  no  message  to  deliver,  or 
business  to  do,  save  one." 

ENDWAYS,  adv.  To  get  endways  with  any 
piece  of  work,  to  get  pretty  well  tnrough  with 
It,  to  succeed  in  any  undertc(king,  Roxb. 

ENEMY,  s,     A  designation  for  the  devil,  S, 

— "  For  that  Inch-Grabbit ;  I  could  whyles  wish 
mysell  a  witch  for  his  sake,  if  I  were  na  feared  ths 
Enemy  wad  tak  me  at  my  word."   Waverley,  iii.  285. 

The  peasantry  in  S.,  in  former  times  at  least,  hav- 
ing a  strong  impression  of  the  necessity  of  decency 
of  language,  and  not  having  learned  that  there  could 
not  be  a  more  proper  use  of  the  devil's  name,  as  some 
express  themselves,  than  to  mak  a  bauchle  of  it  in  their 
common  discourse ;  have  employed  a  variety  of  de* 
nominations,  to  avoid  that  familiar  use  that  might 
either  indicate  or  produce  trivial  views  of  the  eternal 
world.  Thus  he  is  sometimes  called,  the  III  man,  the 
Fiend,  the  Sorrow,  the  Foul  Thief,  &c.  and  as  here, 
the  Enemy. 
ENEMY,  s.    An  ant,  Fife ;  probably  corr.  firom 

A.S.  an  aemety  id. 
Eneuch,  Eneugh,  adj.    Enough,  Weeleneu^^ 

pretty  well,  S. 

The  lads  on  Tweed  are  wecl  eneugh. 
But  O  there's  few  like  my  dear  fallow,  &c, 

A,  Scott's  Poems,  1811,  p.  150. 

ENGLISH  and  SCOTCH,  a  common  game 

among  young  people,  S, 

The  company  is  parted  into  two  bands ;  each  of 
these  is  put  under  the  conduct  of  a  chief  chosen  fbr 
this  purpose.  The  baggage,  or  object  of  spoil,  liea 
behind  the  line.  One  of  the  leaders  advances,  de-i 
fies  the  foe,  and  cheers  his  troop.  On  the  signal  being 
given,  the  opposite  parties  rush  forward,  and  ende»^ 
vour  to  seize  the  spoil.  He,  who  is  taken  within. the 
line,  is  carried  off  as  a  prisoner,  and  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance. He  obtains  no  relief  i^om  captivity,  unless 
oue  of  his  comrades  can  touch  him  and  return  to  hia 
own  party  unmolested  by  his  assailants^ 

*'  The  English  and  Scots  used  to  be  played  by 
parties  of  boys,  who,  divided  by  a  fixed  line,  endea^ 
voured  to  pull  one  another  across  this  line,  or  to 
seize^  by  bodily  strength  or  nimbleness,  a  wad  (th« 
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coats  or  hats  of  the  players)  from  the  little  henp  de- 
posited in  the  different  territories  at  a  convenient  dis^ 
tance."     Black w.  Mag.  Aug.  1821,  p.  85. 

This  game  has-  obviously  originated  from  the  mu- 
tual incursions  of  tlie  two  nations,  in  those  unhappy 
times,  when  a  river  or  ideal  line  converted  into  ene- 
mies those  whose  situation  invited  to  the  closest  ties 
of  friendship.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  artful  and 
acute  Elizabeth  of  England  had  any  suspicion  of  the 
effect  of  her  politics  on  the  Scottish  nation,  she  used 
to  inquire  how  the  boys  were  amusing  themselves. 
If  they  were  acting  as  soldiers,  she  considered  it  as 
a  proof  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  arm. 

ENGLISH  WEIGHT,  A voirdupoise  weight; 
thus  denominated  because  the  pound  in  Eng- 
land contains  sixteen  ounces,  S. 

To  ENGRAGE,  v.  a.  To  irritate,  especially  by 
holding  up  to  ridicule  by  means  of  satire,  Ayrs. 
This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Engrege,  to  ag- 
gravate. 

•  ENGRAINED,  j>art.  adj.  Any  thing  is  said 
to  be  engrained  with  dirt,  when  it  cannot  be 
cleaned  by  simple  washing,  when  the  dirt  is  as 
it  were  incorporated  with  the  grain^  or  tex- 
ture, of  the  substance  referred  to,  S. 

ENKEERLOCH,  adj.    Having  a  difficult  tern- 

per,  Ayrs. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  ont-keer-en,  immutare ;  or, 
as  signifying  avertere ;  or  from  Germ,  en/,  against, 
also  used  intensively,  and  kekr-efi  to  turn. 
Enlang,  ad;.     What  regards  the  length  of  any 

object,  S. 

He— -cocking,  takes 
An  enlang  aim,  to  hit  baith  lugs  and  tail. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  27.     V.  Endland. 
ENNER,  adf.  Nether,  having  an  inferior  place, 

Lanarks. 

I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  this  provincialism,  if 
it  be  not  merely  a  corr.  of  under  ;  d  being  often  lefl 
out  in  the  western  counties. 
Ennermair,  adf.  More  in  an  inferior  situation,  ib. 
Ennermaist,  adj.     Nethermost,  ibid. 
ENORM,  a(ij.     Very  great,  excessive. 

"  All  contractes, — ^maid  by  minoris  in  thair  les  age, 
to  thair  enorm  hurt  and  skaith,  ar  of  nane  avail,  and 
aucht  to  be  annuUit,"  &c.     Balfour's  Pract.  p.  179- 

Fr.  enorme,  Lat.  enorTn^is. 
Enormlie,  adv.     Excessively,  enormously. 

"  We  reuoik  all  giflis — ^be  the  expreming  of  ane 
fals  causs,  quhare  gif  thai  Qhar  ?|]  had  bene  expremitt 
ane  trew  causs,  and  the  verite,  wft  had  nocht  gevin 
the  samin.  And  tharethrow  we  are  gritumlie  and  eu' 
ormUe  hurt."     Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  358. 

**  The  Kingis  Maiestie — fiindis  himself— cnorme/ie 
hurt  be  dispositioun  maid  be  his  hienes  in  tyme  by« 
gane  throw  Importune  and  indiscrete  sutaris."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  307. 
ENPRUNTEIS,  Empruntis,  s.  pi 

"  The  haill  fourtene  deaconis  of  craftis  salbe  callit 
-^to  gif  thair  speciall  voit  and  consultatioun — in 
granting  of  extentis,  contributionis,  Enprunieis,  and 
siclyke  bigging  of  commoun'werkis,"  &c.  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  362-3. 

— "  That  as  thay  watche  and  waird  togidder,  swa 
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in  all  extentis,  Empruntis,  contributionis,  and  the 
like  subsideis  to  be  imposit  vpouii  the  burgh,  mer- 
chantis  and  craftismen  to  beir  the  burdene  and  charge 
thairof  indifferentlie,"  &c.     Ibid. 

From  the  connexion  with  extentis,  or  taxations, 
and  contribtttionis,  and  subsideis,  it  seems  to  denote 
the  act  of  borrowing,  or  rather  levying  money.  Fr. 
emprunt,  a  borrowing,  emprunt^er  to  borrow.  The 
phrase.  Mis  a  Yemprunt,  "  charged  with  a  privie 
scale,"  Cotgr.,  may  perhaps  point  out  empreinie,  a 
stamp,  as  the  origin ;  because  such  deeds  required 
the  impression  of  a  seal. 
ENRACINED,  part.  pa.     Rooted. 

— "  He  knew  weill  (as  one  who  had  tryed  them 
divers  tymes,  and  had  often  reconciled  them),  that 
to  end  a  quarrell  betttein  tuo  pairties  of  such  qua« 
litie,  deiplie  grounded,  and  enracined  for  many  other 
preceiding  debates,  without  disgrace  or  wrong  to  ei- 
ther syd,  wes  almost  impossible,  without  extraordi- 
narie  discretion  and  indifference."  Gordon's  Hist 
Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  Q95. 

Fr.  enr acini,  id. 
ENS,  Enze,  adv.     Otherwise,  S.     This  is  used 

in  vulgar  conversation  for  E.  else. 

Su.G.  annars  signifies  alia?,  otherwise,  from  annan 
alius. 
Ens,  Ense,  con;.     Else,  Loth.,  S.O. 

*'  A  bony  impruvement  or  ens  no,  to  see  tyleyors 
and  scldters  leavin,  what  I  mind  Jewks  [[Dukes^  an' 
Yerls."     Marriage,  ii.  124.     V.  Anse.~ 
ENSEINYIE,  Ensenye,  Ansekye,  s.    2.  An 

ensign,  a  standard.]     Add ; 

— "  Quhen  sche  perceaved  the  overthraw  of  us, 
and  that  the  Ensenyeis  of  the  French  was  again  dis- 
playit  upoun  the  walls,  sche  gave  ane  gawf  of  lauch- 
ter,"  &c.  Knox's  Hist.  p.  327.  V.  Gaulp,  Gawf,  *. 
under  Gawp,  v. 

''  The  payment  of  our  futemen  extendis  moneth- 
lie  everie  Ansenye  (whiche  are  now  sex  in  number) 
to  290  L  sterl."  Lett.  H.  Bahiauis,  Keith's  Hist 
App.  p.  44. 

To  ENT,  V.  a.    1.  To  regard,  to  notice,  Sbetl. 
2.  To  obey,  ibid. 

Su.G  ans^a  signifies  to  regard,  to  take  nottoe  of, 
from  ann^a  laborare,  ann,  or  and,  labor  rusticus,  cure 
rustics,  Isl.  id.  ann^dst  curare.  It  may,  howeverj  be 
allied  to  ande  anima. 

ENTENTIT,  part.  pa.    Brought  forward  judi- 
cially. 

''  The  lordis  findis,  becaus  the  electe  of  Cathties  is 
vnder  summondis  beforhis  ordinar  fordiuerss  crimes, 
tharfbr  thinkis  thai  can  nocht  proceid  vpoun  the  sum- 
mondis of  tresoun  enieniit  aganis  him,  hot  that  the 
samin  summondis  suld  desert  at  this  tyme."  Acts 
Mary,  1545,  Ed.  1814,  p.  456.  V.  Iktknt,  v. 
ENTENT Y VE,  adj.  Earnest,  eager,  &c.]  Ad^ 

0.£.  "  enteniyfe,  busy  to  do  a  thynge,  or  to  taSe 
hede  to  a  thyng ;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  87>  a. 
ENTRAMELLS,  s.  pi    1.  Expl.  bondage,  the 

chains  of  slavery,  Ayrs. 
2.  Prisoners  of  war,  ibid. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  in  trammeh,  £.  Mr. 
Todd  has  inserted  enirammelled,  but  as  signifying 
curled,  frizzled.  The  origin  is  Fr.  tremaiUe,  a  net 
for  partridges. 
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ENTRES  SILUER,  the  same  with  Ger«w?^q.v. 
— ^^  That  efler  the  deceiss  of  the  rentallaris,  his 
Maiestie  half  power — ^to  sett^  vse  and  dispone  thair- 
opoun  at  his  plessour  of  new  in  few^  ather  for  aug- 
mentatioun  of  the  former  rentale,  or  for  new  enires 
sUuer."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1587,  Ed.  1814,  p.  456. 
ENVYFOW,  adj.    Invidious,  malicious,  malig- 
nant, S.  B. 
EPHESIAN,  8.  The  name  ^ven,  in  some  parts 
of  Galloway,  to  a  pheasant 
**  An  Ephesian  cam  into  the  kirk  the  day  I"  said 
an  honest  proprietor  to  some  of  his  neighbours,  who 
had  been  absent  from  public  worship, — wishing  to 
communicate  to  them  the  most  memorable  note  that 
he  had  brought  home  with  him. 
EPIE,  Yepie,*.  Ablow;  as, with  a  sword, Roxb. ; 
supposed  to  be  from  Fr.  ispiey  (p6e^  a  sword. 

EQUAL-AQUAL,  adj.    Alike,  Loth.,  Dumfr. 
To  EftUAL-AauAL,  V.  a.     To  balance  accounts, 

to  make  one  thing  eqtidl  to  another.  Loth. 

"  If  I  pay  debt  to  other  folk,  I  think  they  suld  pay 
it  tome — that  equals  aquals*'  Heart  M.  Loth.  i.  194. 

"  Equals  aquals,  makes  all  odds  even;"  Gl.  Antiq. 
EauALs-AauALs,  odv.     In  the  way  of  dividon 

strictly  equal,  South  of  S. 

**  They  say  that  a'  men  share  and  share  equals* 
aquals  in  the  creature's  ulyie."     The  Pirate,  ii«  72« 
EQUATE,  pret.  and  part.  pa.    Levelled, 

^^  The  Romanis — equate  the  wallis  thairof  to  the 
ground."     Bellenden's  T.  Li  v.  p.  54. 

''  Baith  thir  pepill  war  brocbt  undir  ane  commu- 
nite  to  leif  in  Rome,  and  the  ciete  Alba  equate-^to 
the  ground."     Ibid.  p.  39. 

From  Lat.  aequa^re  ;  aequat^us,  id. 
EQUYRIER,  *.     An  equerry. 

^  Our  souerane  lorde — having  considerit  the  gvAd, 
trew,  and  thankful  seruices  done  andperformit  to  his 
Majestie  be  his  hienes  domestick  seruitouris  James 
Maxuell  ane  of  the  gentlemen  ischearis,  and  Robert 
Douglas  ane  of  the  egMyrier^  to  his  hienes  derrest  sone 
the  Prince,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 606,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  329. 

Corr.  from  Fr.  escuyer,  ecuyer,  id. 
ER.    1.  The  termination  of  many  words  expres- 
sive of  office  or  occupation,  both  in  S.  and  E. ; 

as,  waukeTf  a  fuller,  sTcippeVy  a  shipmaster, 

bakery  &c. 

Wachter  views  this  termination^  which  is  also  used 
in  Germ,  and  the  other  northern  languages^  as  having 
the  same  signification  with  Lat  vir^  and  C.B.  ur,Si  man. 
This  idea  receives  powerful  confirmation  from  what 
he  subjoins^  that  er  and  man  are  used  as  synonimous 
terminations ;  as^  Belg.  schipper  and  schipman  nauta, 
plower  and  plowman  arator^  kauffer  and  kauffman, 
mercator,  &c.  We  may  add,  that  Moes.G.  wair,  A.S. 
»er,  Isl.  ver,  Sxi.G.waer,  Fr.Theot-iiwflra,  Germ,  tvevy 
end  Fenn.  uro,  have  the  same  meaning.  Ihre  agrees 
with  Wachter  in  his  hypothesis ;  observing  that  in 
A.S.  22omvare  signifies,  virRomanus;  in  O.Goth.  Vik* 
foeriar,  Vicenses,  the  men  of  Vika ;  and  according  to 
Verelius,  that  the  Riptiarii,  of  the  Latin  writers,  are 
merely  the  Ripveriar  of  the  Icelanders.  He  has  also 
remarked  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  «m^,  among 
the  ancient  Scythians,  must  have  signified  aman.  For 
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this  father  of  history  says,  '^Ai^^  yi^  x«^fv«'i  w  tcri^tt, 

V.  vo.  JVaer. 

2,  In  other  words,  into  which  the  idea  of  man 

does  not  enter,  it  is  simply  used  as  a  termina* 

tion,  like  Lat.  or  in  candoTy  splendovy  &c.     V. 

Wachter,  Prol.  sect,  vi^ 
ERANDIS,  s.  pi.     Affairs,  business. 

''  And  als — he  maid  and  constitute  Maister  Jhone 
Chesholme,  &c.,  specialefrendis,  familiare  seruandis, 
and  principale  intromettouris  of  the  gudis  &  erandis 
of  the  said  vmquhile  Archibald  Douglas  sumtyme  of 
Kilspindy,  &c.,  his  pretendit  cessionaris  and  assig- 
nais."  Acts  Ja.  V.  A.  1539,  Ed.  1814,  p.  854. 
A.S.o^rem^negotium;  Leg.Cnut.  Caedmon.  This  is 
only  a  secondary  sen6e,as  itprimaril3naiean8  a  message. 
E RAND-BEARER,  s.     A  messenger. 

''  Thairfoir  hes  nominat  and  appointit  the  said  Mi- 
chaell  Elphinstoun  off  Querrel  his  commissioner  and 
speatiall  erand  bearer  to  the  effect  abone-writtin." 
Contract  A.  I6d4.  Dr.  Wilson  v.  Forbes  of  Callen- 
dar,  A.  1813. 

Erast,  superl.     Soonest] 
S.  Erast  is  used  by  Ninian  Winyet,  in  the  sense 

of  chiefly,  especially,  most  of  all. 

*^  Albeit  it  chance  oft  to  the  inArmitie  of  man,  that 

he  fall  on  sleipquhen  he  suldero^^  walk  [^watch]]  and 

be  gevin  to  pastyme  quhen  he  suld  maist  diligentlie 

labour,"  &c.  First  TracUt.  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  206. 

It  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  an  act  of  Ja.  VI. 

-— ^'  Hes  fund  the  same  les  in  proportione  nor  it 
aucht  to  be,  beand  comptroUit  be  the  rest  of  the 
wechtis  and  measuris  abonewrittin  ;  and  this  as  ap- 
peiris  earest  be  errour  of  the  prentair."  A.  1587, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  521. 

Here  it  might  signify,  *'  most  probably." 
ERCHIN,  (gutt)  s.     A  hedgehog,  Fife ;  ur^ 

chiuy  E. ;  Armor,  heureuchiriy  id. 
ERD,  *.     2.  Ground,  soil,  S.l     Add  ; 

*'  You  have  been  long  on  little  erd,"  S.  Prov.   N. 
''  Ground."  "  Spoken  to  those  whose  diligence,  about 
their  business,  we  find  fault  with."   Kelly,  p.  S6l . 
Erde  and  stake.  Process  oferdeand  staney  tlie 

legal  mode  of  giving  validity  to  the  casualty  of 

Recognition,  by  which  the  right  of  property  re- 
turned to  the  superior. 

— '^  The  process  of  recognitioun  of  landis  and  ten- 
nentis  Qtenementis]]  within  burgh,  for  non  payment 
of  ahnuelrentis,  hes  bene  vsit  in  all  tymes  biganej-*- 
be  hauing  recur ss  to  the  landis  and  tenementis  ad- 
dettit  in  the  saidis  annuellis,  proces  of  erde  andstane 
in  four  held  court  [s]]*  as  is  prescriuit  be  the  form  of 
law,"  &c     Acts  Ja.  VI,  1578,  Ed,  1814,  p.  112. 

Hence  Erskine,  speaking  of  Recognition,  says ; 
"This  casualty — was  not  incurred,  either  if  die  deed 

was  not  perfectedbyfeiftn,-— or  if  theseisin  was  nulL" 
Inst.  B.  ii.  tit  5.  §  13. 

Erd-drift,  Ersrift,  s.  a  word  commonly  uaad^ 

in  the  counties  of  Aberd.  andMeams,  to  denote 

snow  or  hail  driven  violently  by  tlie  wind  from 

off  the  earth ;  opposed  to  Yotoaen-drifty  which 

signifies  snow  or  nail  blown  directly  and  fun- 

cibly  from  the  heavens,   V.  Endrift  and  Voin 

PEK-DRIFT. 
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Eed-houses,  s.  pi.     Habitations  formed  under 

ground.]    Add ; 

'  The  name,  in  this  instance^  is  the  same  still  used 
in  Iceland :  Jardhus,  domus  subterranea  ;  G.  Andr. 
p.  129-  The  designation  given  to  a  castle^  in  that 
interesting  country^  also  bears  a  striking  analogy  to 
a  name  still  more  c6mmonly  given  in  S.  to  these  sub- 
terraneous buildings.  Jardbarg,  castellum  vallo  mu- 
nitum,  VereL,  i.  e.  an  erd^burg.  This  also  illustrates 
what  is  said  concerning  the  Pictish  buildings,  Dis- 
sert, p.  29-  It  is  most  probably  to  an  ertke  house 
of  this  description  that  Thomas  of  Ercildone  alludes^ 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  1 49>  as  he  says  that  it  was  wrought 
by  EieneSy  or  giants,  in  ancient  days.  V.  the  pas- 
sage, vo.  WoucH. 
Erdly,  EiRDLiE,  a(i/.     Earthly. 

**  Nathing  eirdlie  is  mair  joyous  and  happy  to  us 
nor  to  se  our  said  derrest  sone,  in  our  awin  lyfetyme, 
peciablie  placit  in  that  rowme  and  honorabill  estate 
quhairto  he  justlie  aucht  and  man  succeid  to."  Instr. 
of  Resignation,  1567;  Keith's  Hist.  p.  431. 
ERF,  Erfe,  adv.     Expl.  "  Near,  approaching 

to ;''  as,  "  What  time  is  it  ?"   "  It's  erfe  twal 

o'clock,^  Roxb. 

I  suspect,  however,  as  Erf  is  viewed  as  83mon.  with 
Ergh,  and  the  latter  is  used  to  denote  what  is  in- 
sufficient or  scanty,  the  proper  signification  may  be, 
scarcely,  not  fully ;  q.  '*  not  fully  twelve." 
ER6H,  adj.     1.  Hesitating.]     Add; 
d.  Scanty,  not  sufficient,  not  full ;  as,  *'  Ye  hae  na 

made  the  line  of  that  side  o^  the  road  straight ; 

it  juts  out  there,  and  here  it  is  ergh  ;'*  Loth., 

Roxb. 
4.  Parsimonious,  niggardly,  reluctant  to  part  with 

one^s  property,  Roxb. 
Ergh,  adv.   Insufficiently,  not  fully  ;  <^  I  canna 

eat  that  meat ;  its  erffh  boiled  ;^  Loth. 

Ergh,  as  denoting  hesitation,  or  timidity,  is  un- 
doubtedly allied  to  Isl.  ergi,  ergia,  impotens  et  af- 
fectuosus  conatus ;  q.  such  a  feeble  and  ineffectual 
attempt  as  proceeds  from  want  of  determination. 
Hence  ergiumadr,  vir  impotentis  conaminis ;  q.  an 
erghing  man.  Erg'iaz,  animum  demittere.  So  ergiz 
hver  sem  eildiz,  pavor  senectutis  comes ;  Haldorson. 
Here  it  evidently  denotes  timidity;  as  if  it  were  said, 
'*  The  erghness  is  in  proportion  to  the  eild"  or  age. 
In  Heims  Kringla,  T.  i.  p.  667,  the  same  proverbial 
phrase  is  thus  expressed:  Sva  ergist  hvor,  sem  eldist; 
Ita  quisque  ignavior  fere  sit,  ut  aetate  provectior; 
Ihre,  vo.  Arg. 

I  am  convinced,. indeed,  that  our  Ergh  is  radically 
the  same  with  this  term,  which,  as  has  been  observed, 
(vo.  Arch,  Argh,)  carried  in  it  the  idea  of  such  infamy, 
in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Goths.  To  what  is  there 
observed,  it  may  be  added,  that  as  they  attached  so 
much  honour  to  fortitude  in  war,  as  this  was  deemed 
a  superabundant  compensation  for  the  want  of  every 
moral  virtue ;  even  an  indi  sposition  for  warfare,though 
proceeding  from  the  inactivity  produced  by  age,  was 
considered  as  highly  disgraceful.  Hence,  in  Su.G., 
he  is  said,  nrg^ast,  cujus  oonsenesdt  animi  robur. 
The  term  sometimes  assumed  a  guttural  sound,  like 
our  ergh.  Ware  man  ihes  arghar ;  Jus  Aulic  Marga- 
reta?,  §  18.  ap  Ihre. 
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As  this  term  was  transferred  at  length  to  the  pei'^' 
son  who  tamely  submitted  to  the  highest  disgrace  to 
which  ahusband  can  be  subjected,  itisthus  explained* 
Arga  is  dicitur,  cujus  uxor  moechatur,  et  is  taceC 
This  term  had  been  brought  into  Italy  by  theLcMv- 
gobardi.     V.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Arga. 

My  late  friend,  Robert  Graliam,  Esq.  of  Fintry, 
than  whom  few  were  better  acquainted  with  the  an* 
cient  language  and  manners  of  his  country,  or  took 
a  more  cordial  interest  in  them,  in  a  communication 
made  to  me  after  the  publication  of  the  former  vo- 
lumes, says,  in  regard  to  Arch,  Argh  ;  "  In  confir- 
mation of  the  observations  under  this  head,  I  re- 
member when  a  boy  at  Dundee  in  1758,  Erg  being 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  an  old  woman  whom 
we  were  wont  to  tease." 
ERY,  Eir  y,  Eerie,  adj.  1 .  Affrighted,  &c.l  Add; 

5.  Used  in  a  general  sense,  as  suggesting  the  idea 
of  sadness  or  melancholy,  affecting  the  mind, 
from  the  influence  of  something,  which  although 
not  preternatural,  is  yet  out  of  the  ordinary 
course,  and  tends  to  excite  the  feelings,  or  to 
awaken  painful  recollections,  S.O. 

'^  Ye  may  think  it  is  an  eeri^  thing  to  me,  to  see 
my  poor  bairns  submitting  that  way  to  pleasure  a 
stranger  in  a'  her  nonsense."  Cottagers  of  Gleiw 
bumie,  p.  260. 

I'  the  eerie  field  o'  Preston  your  swords  ye  wad- 

na  draw ; 
He  lies  i'  cauld  iron  wha  wad  swappit  ye  a'. 

Lament  L.  Maxwell,  Jacobile  Relics,  ii.  84. 
Wlien  I  came  next  by  merrie  Carlisle, 

O  sad  sad  seem'd  the  town,  and  eerie  f 
The  auld  auld  men  came  out  and  wept : 
''  O  maiden,  come  ye  to  seek  your  dearie?" 

I  bid.  ii.  198. 

6.  Melancholy,  dreary ;  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  applied  to  what  is  common  or  quite  natural,  S. 

Loud  loud  the  wind  did  roar. 

Stormy  and  eerie.         Jacobile  Relics,  iL  212. 
''  Every  thing  was  quiet,  except  now  and  then 
that  the  hum  of  an  ox  was  to  be  heard  which  missed 
his  neighbour,  or  the  eiry  whistle  o'  the  mo8S-pli>- 
ver."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  256. 
Eery-like,  at^.    Having  the  appearance  of  that 
which  causes  fear,  dreary,  S. 
At  last  and  lang,  when  night  began  to  glooni» 
And  eery  like  to  sit  on  ilka  howm. 
They  came  at  last  unto  a  gentle  place. 
And  wha  aught  it,  but  an  auld  aunt  of  his  ? 
Ross's  Helenore,  p.  33.     V.  Ery. 
Eerisome,  adf.     Causing  fear,  that  especially 
which  arises  from  the  idea  of  something  preter- 
natural, Clydes. 

"^^  She  tauld  us,  that  sae  sune  as  I  enterit  the 
▼owt,  a'  the  kye  stoppit  chowan'  their  cud,  and  gied 
a  dowf  an'  eerisome  crune."     Edin.  Mag.  Dec  1818, 
p.  503. 
To  ERLE,  V.  a.     To  betrothe. 

O  wha  will  sit  on  yere  toom  saddle, 

O  wha  will  bruik  yere  gluve; 
An'  wha  will  fauld  your  erled  brids 
r  the  kindlie  clasps  o*  luve  ? 
Mermaid  qf  Galloway,  Cromek's  Nilks.  p.  297* 
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"  Eried,  betrothed,"  N.     V.  Arlb,  «. 
£RLISH,  adf.    Elvish,  preternatural.     V.  El- 

SI8CHE. 

ERMIT,  s.    An  earwig,  Loth. 

'*  Spiders,  wasps,  hornets,  earwigs  or  ermits,  toads, 
wits  and  snails,  are  all  of  them  enemies  to  bees." 
Maxwell's  Bee-master,  p.  23. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Sw.  oermatk, 
id.,  i.  e.  a  worm  or  maggU  that  enters  the  ear. 
ERN,  Erne,  &c.  a.    The  eagle,  S.B.]    Add  to 

etymon ; 

Alem.  aren,  arin,  id.  Am  avem  quamvis  ex  rapto 
▼ivere  solitam  notat.     Schilter. 
To  E  RN,  V.  a.  Nae  sae  muckle  a»  would  em  your 

ee,  a  phrase  used  to  denote  the  least  bit,  or 

smallest  particle ;  sometimes  equivalent  to,  not 

a  drop,  Aberd. 

My  intelligent  correspondent,  who  communicates 
this  term,  conjectures  that  ern  may  signify  to  enter, 
because  it  is  sometimes  said  in  the  same  sense,  **  Nae 
sae  muckle  as  would  enter  your  ee."  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  must  be  viewed  as  the  same 
with  Urn,  (Angus,)  only  pronounced  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  more  northern  counties.  It  signifies  to 
pain,  to  torture ;  and  is  used,  precisely  in  the  same 
connexion.  To  urn  the  ee.  V.  Urn,  v.  Under  this 
V.  I  have  referred  to  Isl.  ome  calor,  and  am  focus. 
These  are  also  written,  perhaps  more  properly,  am, 
arin,  and  aren.  Dan.  ame  denotes  **  a  chimney,  a 
fire-place ;"  Wolff.  G.  Andr.  and  Haldorson  deduce 
am  focus,  from  the  old  primitive  ar,  signifying  fire. 
If  the  relation  of  our  Ern  or  Urn  to  am,  ome,  focus, 
as  referring  to  the  painful  sensation  produced  by 
heat,  or  inflammation  in  the  eye,  should  not  satisfy ; 
we  might  perhaps  trace  the  word  to  another  ancient 
primitive,  aar  or  aur ;  Minutissimum  quid,  et  r« 
«r«^v  significans ;  G.  Andr.  Pulvis  minutissimus, 
atomus  in  radiis  solaribus,  Haldorson;  q.  *'  a  mote 
in  the  eye." 
ERNISTFULL,  adj.    Eager,  ardent. 

-— '' Andhes  be  his  grit  labouris,  vihement  ezpens* 
sis  $c  daylie  danger  of  him  self,  his  kyn  and  fireyndis, 
relevit  our  soueranis  maist  noble  persoun  fra  the  cru-> 
ell  emw</ii//persute  of  the  king  and  counsell  of  Ing- 
land,"  &c.  Acts  Mary  1554,  Ed.  1814,  App.p.604. 

A.S.  eornest,  eomust,  studiosus,  serius,  vehemens. 
As  earnest  signifies  duellum,  a  single  combat;  it 
might  be  supposed  that  earnest,  as  signifying  eager, 
might  have  originated  from  this,  as  this  again  might 
be  traced  to  eom^an  to  run,  knights  always  appear- 
ing in  the  lists  on  horseback.  But  Lye  ( Jun.  Etjrm.) 
supposes  earnest  to  be  the  superlative  of  A.S.  geom, 
cupidus,  studiosus,  which  frequently  appears  m  the 
form  of  earn.  We  find  no  word  corresponding  with 
emUtfuU,  which  is  indeed  a  tautology,  as  earnest  of  it« 
self  properly  signifies  **  very  desirous ;"  but  we  have 
eornfulUce,  and  geornfuUice,  studiose,  from  geornfuU 
studiosus,  cupidus. 
ERN-TIN6S,  s.  pi  Iron  tongs,  South  of  S. 

^  Gin  I  wad  rue  an'  save  her  life,  it  wadna  be  lang 
'  till  I  saw  her  carrying  you  out  like  a  taed  in  the  em- 
tings,  an'  thrawin'  ye  ower  the  ass-midden."  Brow« 
nie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  532. 

To  ERF,  V.  n.     To  be  constantly  grumbling  on 
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one  topic ;  as,  tm  erpin  things  one  that  is  still 

dwelling  in  a  querulous  mode  on  one  point,  Fife. 

Thishaspreciselythe  same  signification,  and  seems 

originally  the  same  term,  with  Orp,  used  in  Angus. 

Isl.  erp^r  signifies  a  wolf;  also,  a  gigantic  woman. 

This  term  may  have  primarily  denoted  the  growling 

of  a  wolf. 

ERRASY,  s.     Heresy. 

''  That  na  maner  of  persoune  strangear  that  hap- 
p3mnis  to  arrive  with  thare  schip  within  ony  part  of 
this  realme  bring  with  thaim  ony  bukis  or  werkis  of 
the  said  Luthere,  his  disciples,  or  servandis,  disput 
or  rehersis  his  errasyis  or  opiniounis,  hot  gif  it  be  to 
the  confusioune  tharof,  and  that  be  derkis  in  the 
sculis  alanerlie,  vnder  the  pane  of  escheting  the 
schippis  and  gudis,  and  putting  of  thair  persounis  in 
presoune."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1535,  £d.  1814,  p.  342. 
To  ERT,  V.  a.  To  urge,  to  prompt ;  Gl.  Da- 
vidson.     V.  AlBT,  V. 

To  Ert  ouy  V.  a.    To  urge  forward. 

To  Ert  up,  v.  a.    To  incite,  to  irritate,  Upp. 

Clydes. 

This  is  radically  different  from  Ert  as  signifying 
to  aim,  to  direct,  being  evidently  the  same  with  IsL 
€r/-airritare.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  v.  from  which 
the  old  participle  Ertand  has  been  formed. 
ERTIENIG,  adf.    Ingenious,  having  the  power 

of  laying  plans,  be  Ayrs. ;  a  deriv»  from  art. 
ESCHAY,  8.     Issue,  termination. 

— '^  To  complett  fiflene  yeris,  quhilk  beand  com- 
pletit  was  in  the  yere  of  God  lxxxiiii  yeris;  and 
the  esckaif  of  his  terme  at  Witsounday."  Act  Dom. 
Cone  A.  1488,  p.  113. 

ESCHEL,  EscHELE,  &c.  «.]  /n^^/ after  line  15 
from  the  end  of  the  article ; 

Thare  Ost  than  all  afirayid  was : 
Bot  noucht-for-thi  the  worthy  men 
Thare  folk  stowtly  arayid  then. 
And  delt  thame  in-til  Eschelis  thre: 
The  K3mg  hjrm-self  in  ane  wald  be ; 
And  to  the  Erie  syne  of  Murrawe 
And  to  Dowglas  ane-othir  he  gawe; 
The  Stwart  had  the  thryd  Eschele, 
That  wes  the  mast  be  mekil  dele, 

ESCHELLIT,  Eschellett,  s. 

"  Ane  escheUit  schod  with  yron  without  ane  bolt" 
Inventories,  A.  1573,  p.  9,56. 

"  Ane  eschellett  schod  without  ane  bolt"  lb.  p.  258. 

Fr.  escheUetle  signifies  ''a little  ladder,  or  skale;" 
Cotgr.  But  whether  this  be  the  meaning  here  seems 
doubtful. 

ESCHEW,  pret.     Showed,  declared. 

'*  C.  Claudius,  as  afore  we  eschew,  detesting  t)ie  in« 
juris  and  oppressioun  done  be  thir  ten  men,— -^ed 'to 
Regill,  his  auld  cuntre."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  ft^S. 

ESEMENT  o/^HOUSHALD,  apparenUy  lodg- 
ing, accommodation  by  living  in  a  house. 
•— '*  That  scliir  William  Chartens  of  Cagnore — ^pay 
to  Richard  Safftone  the  some  of  iii  1.  viii  s.  aucht  to 
him  for  mett  &  drink — &  x  raerkis  for  esement  qfhmi»* 
hald  of  iiij  yeris  bygain,"  &c.  Act  Audit  A.  1478, 
p.  79. 

L.B.  atstament-um,vox  forensis,  facultaa  quami|ois 
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habet  utendi,  in  alieno  praedio^  rebus  non  suis.    Du 

Cange. 

ESKDALE  SOUPLE,  a  figurative  designation 

for  a  broad  sword,  or  a  two-handed  one. 

"  Gin  I  were  but  on  Corby's  back  again^ — and  the 
Eskdale  sauple  o'er  my  shoulder  (that  was  the  cant 
name  of  Charlie's  tremenduous  sword )^  I  might  then 
work  my  way."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  46. 

From  its  resemblance  to  that  part  of  a  flail  which 
strikes  the  grain.  V.  Souple.  A  very  natural  me- 
taphor ;  both  on  account  of  its  size,  and  because  the 
Borderers  were  better  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
this  than  of  any  other  kind  of  flail.  The  term,  how- 
ever, is  not  authorized  by  use. 
ESPANYE,  s.     Spain. 

"  That  the  said  sending  to  France  be  supercedit 
and  delayit  quhill  the  cuming  of  the  ambaxiatouris 
of  Espanye,  quhilkis  ar  now  in  the  realme  of  Ing- 
land,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  IV.  1489,  Ed.  1814,  p.  214. 

Fr.  Espange,  Lat.  Hispania. 

ESPED,  oar^.  pa.     The  same  with  Expede^  dis- 
patched, issued  from  an  office  without  delay. 
'*  That  all  signatouris — and  all  vthiris  letteris  ellis 
esped  be  subscriptioun  of  oure  souerane  Ladyis  der- 
rest  moder,  &c.  cum  to  the  seilis-^to  be  past  throw 
the  samyn  betuix  this  and  the  first  daye  of  Marche." 
A«s  Mary  1558,  Ed.  1814,  p.  507. 
EUis  uped,  already  expedited. 

ESPLIN,*.  A  stripling,  Meams;  synon.  CaUcm. 
This  seems  to  be  originally  the  same  with  Haspan, 
Maspin,  South  of  S.  q.  v. 

ESSCOCK,  *.  The  same  with  Arscockle^  Aberd. 
ESSIS,  8,  pi     Ornaments  in  jewellery,  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  S. 

''  A  chayn  with  knoppis  of  rubyis  doublit  con* 
tening  saxtene  knoppis  of  peril,  every  ane  contening 
tua  peril,  with  essis  of  gold  emaillit  reid."  Inven« 
tories,  A.  1579,  P-  293. 

Fr.  esse,  "  the  letter  S  ;  also,  the  forme  of  an  S. 
in  any  workmanship ;"  Cotgr. 
EST,  *.     A  corruption  otnesty  Roxb.     Hence, 
a  bird-^sii  a  bira^s  nest. 
By  leke,  or  tarne,  scho  douchtna  reste. 
Nor  bygge  on  the  klofte  hirre  dowye  esie. 

mnt.Ev.  Tales,  ii.  71. 

EST  ALMENT,  s.   Instalment,  payment  in  cer- 
tain proportions  at  fixed  times. 
*^  They  would  theirfor  think  of  some  wther  way 

how  satisfactioune— mav  be  made,  &c.     Or  ellis  by 

estahnent  at  four  equal!  payments."     Acts  Cha.  I. 

Ed.  1814,  VI.  38. 
Fr.  estalon,  the  just  quantity  fixed  by  authority ; 

estalonementy  the  assizing  of  measures ;  Cotgr. 

•  ESTATE,  Est  AIT,  s.     One  of  the  constituent 
branches  of  parliament.     The  three  estaiUy  the 
lords,  including  the  prelates,  the  barons,  and 
the  burgesses. 
''  To  the  thre  estaiis  of  the  realme  thar  gadderyt 

war  proponyt  sindry  articlis  for  the  quiete  and  gud 

gouemance  of  the  realme."    Acts  Ja.  1. 1424,  Ed. 

1814,  p.  7. 
This  is  a  Fr.  idiom ;  Les  estats,  and  les  gens  Hes  trots^ 

estats,  *'  the  whole  body  of  a  realme,  or  provinae ; 
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consisting  of  three  severall— K>Tders ;  the  C3ergie, 
Nobility,  and  Commonalty ;"  Cotgr. 
To  EST  IM  Y,  V.  a.     To  form  a  judgment  of,  to 
estimate. 

— ''  And  thare  the  said  personis  sail  esinmf  8c  con- 
sider the  price  Sc  avale  of  the  said  iiij  daker  &  a  half 
of  hidis."     Act  Dom.  Cone  A.  1490,  p.  139. 

Fr. estimer  to  prize, to  value;  estimS,  prized,  valued. 
ESTLARjflwi;.  Polished.  "Samonye^^iir  stanis;"" 

Aberd.  Reg.     V.  Aislair. 
ESTLINS,  adv.    Rather,  Ayrs.,  Renfr, 
Had  I  the  power  to  change  at  will, 
I'd  estlijis  be  a  rattan  still. 
We  follow  Nature's  law,  while  man 
Neglects  her  dictates  a'  he  can. 

The  Twa  Rats,  Picken's  Poems,  i.  68. 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  ancient  Gothic  word ;  as 
apparently  deducible  from  A.S.  aexl,  est,  estimado, 
<' estimation,  value,  esteem,"  Somner;  beneplacitum, 
amor,  gratia,  benevolentia.  Lye;  aestas,  delidae, 
esteUce  benigne,  courteously,  kindly ;  "  estfuU,  de- 
voted," Somner ;  Su.G.  IsL  ast,  amor,  astfvin  cams. 
lAns  is  the  termination  of  adverbs  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  our  vernacular  language,  as  denoting  quality. 
V.  LiNGis,  Linos. 

Thus  estlins  is  equivalent  to  willingly,  with  good 
will,  benignantly,  lovingly ;  and  has  an  origin  com- 
pletely analogous  to  another  S.  word,  also  signifying 
rather,  which  assumes  a  variety  of  forms.     Tins  is 
Lever,  Leuer,  Leuir,  Loor,  Lourd,  &c.  corresponding 
with  E.  as  lief,  of  which  it  is  merely  the  compare* 
tive.    While  as  &ef  signifies  '*  as  willingly,"  Itier  is 
stronger ;  the  literal  meaning  being,  "  more  willing- 
ly," or  "  with  greater  affection." 
ETERIE,  Etrie,  adf.   1.  Keen,  bitter;  applied 
to  weather,  Roxb.     **  An  etry  sky,''  Dumfr. 
May  nipping  frosts  that  hoary  fa'. 
Nor  angry  gusts  wi'  eterie  blaw. 
E'er  hurt  them,  either  root  or  shaw. 

On  Potatoes,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  1811,  p.  106. 
Instead  of  nor,  the  writer,  to  express  his  meaning 
properly,  should  have  used  or,  and  n^er  for  e^er. 
S.  Ill-humoured,  ill-tempered,  Roxb. 
8.  Hot-headed,   fiery,    having  an  angiy  look, 
Dumfr.,  Roxb. 

This  term,  though  here  used  metaph.  seems  to  be 
merely  Teut.  etierigk,  Belg.  etterig,  saniosus,  from 
etter  venom.    When  the  cold  is  very  keen,  it  is  some- 
times said  to  be  venomous. 
To  ETHER,  Edder,  v.  a.  To  twist  ropes  round 
a  stack,  or  fence  it  with  ropes,  Abera. 
A.S.  heather-ian  arcere,  cohibere. 
Ethebins,  EiTHEBEKs,  s.  fl    The  cross  ropes, 
&cj    Add ; 

**  £ttheren,  the  straw  rope  which  catches,  or  loups 
round  the  vertical  ropes,  in  the  thatch  x>f  a  house  or 
corn-stack,  forming  tne  meshes  of  the  netting."  GI. 
Surv.  Nairn. 

It  is  also  used  in  sing.  Aberd. 
ETHERCAP,^.  A  variety  of  J5;«^.cap,LanaA8. 

^"Tis  dafter-like  to  thole 

An  ether»cap  like  him  to  blaw  the  coal. 

Gentle  Shepherd. 
ETHERINS,  adv.    1,  Either,  S.a 
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2.  Rather,  Berwicks. 
ETNAGH  BERRIES.]    Add; 

It  is  written  eateif  berries,  according  to  the  com- 
mon  pronunciation^  Helenore^  First  Ed.  p.  5S, 
Etk AGH,  Etkach,  cuif.   Of  or  belonging  to  juni- 
per,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  juniper-bush,  S.B. 
Brave  Jessy,  wi'  an  etnach  cud^ 
Than  gae  her  daddie  sic  a  thud^ 
As  gar'd  the  hero  squeel  like  wud. 

Taylor's  S.  Poems,  p.  26. 
ETT,  Eet,  9.    Habit,  custom,  Ang. ;  more  ^e- 
neraUy  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  tU  cits,  bad  ha- 
bits ;  ill  eeiSy  id.,  Fife. 

This  phrase  I  have  often  heard^  but  hesitated  to 
insert  it>  supposing  that  it  might  properly  be  ill  laits. 
The  term,  however,  is  given  me  by  a  friend,  well 
acquainted  with  the  Angus  dialect,  as  totally  distinct 
from  the  other.  It  seems  originally  the  same  with 
IsL  halt,  haette,  manner,  nature  of  a  thing ;  dispoei- 
tio,  mores,  modus ;  Verel.  Ihre  views  Su.G.  het,  the 
termination  of  many  words,  corresponding  to  Germ, 
and  Belg.  heit,  A.S.  had,  E.  hood,  as  originally  the 
same ;  as  they  are  all  used  to  express  quality. 

ToETTER,  r.«.  To  emit  purulent  matter,  S.; 

also,  used  metaphorically. 

''  He — thought  that  it  would  be  a  public  service^ 
—if  a  stop  could  be  put^-to  the  opening  of  such  an 
etierittg  sore  and  king's  evil  as  a  newspaper,  in  our 
heret(Hore  truly  royal  and  loyal  borough."  The  Pro- 
vost,  p.  286.     V.  Atrie,  Attrie. 

ETTERCAP,*.   1.  A  spider,  S.  V.Attiecop. 

2.  An  ill-humoured  person,  S. 

A  fiery  etter^cap,  a  fractious  chiel. 

As  het  as  ginger,  and  as  stieve  as  steel. 

Waverky. 

''  I'm  really  fleyed  the  lassie  fling  hersel'  awa'  upo' 
the  ettercap"    Campbell,  i.  584. 

''  Ettercap,  adder-cap,  atter^cope,^"^  virulent  atra- 
bilious  person  ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 
ETTERLIN,  s.    A  cow  which  has  a  calf,  when 

<Mily  two  years  old,  Renfr.,  Perths.   The  term 

Ourback  is  elsewhere  applied  to  a  cow  which 

has  not  a  calf  when  three  years  old. 

This  term  might  seem  to  be  compounded  of  Teut 
aei  esca,  or  e/^en  pascere  pecus,  and  iaerUngh  anni- 
cuius,  unius  anni ;  q.  a  beast  that  has  been  already 
pastured  for  one  year,  or  fed  as  a  yearling.  It  may, 
however,  be  an  abbreviation  of  A.S.  enetere,  enetre, 
anniculus,  of  a  year  old,  with  the  addition  of  Un,  the 
mark  of  diminution. 
ETTIL,  Ettle,  r.  a.    1 .  To  aim,  &c.]    Add  to 

definition ; — It  is,  however,  more  frequently  used 

as  a  neuter  v. 

The  V.  ettle  is  sometimes  uitd  as  an  auxiliary  o., 
as,  Vm  eitUn  to  do  such  a  thing,  synon.  with  the  v. 
Mtfil.  Runolph  Jonas  shews  diat  the  Isl.  v.  is  used 
in  the  same  manner.  Eg  aetla  ad  ^ora  thed,  ego  fa- 
ciam  vel  facturus  sum  hoc ;  Gramm.  Isl.  p.  67>  4to 
Ed.  Our  idiom  is  somewhat  different,  as  it  expresses, 
not  80  much  the  resolution,  as  the  aim  or  endeavour. 

3.  To  propose,  to  design.]     Add; 

Hickes  shews  the  use  of  this  word  in  Yorkshire 
by  the  following  examples ;  /  never  tiled  thai,  nun* 
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quam  hoc  intend! ;  /  never  etUd  yon^t,  nunquam  hoc 
tibi  destinavi.    Gram.  A.S.  et  Moes.G.  p.  113,  4to. 
"  Ettle,  to  mtcnd ;  North."     Grose. 

5.  To  aspire,  to  be  ambitious,  Ayrs. 

''  Geordie  will  be  to  us  what  James  Watt  is  to  the 
eliling  town  of  Greenock,  so  we  can  do  no  less  than 
drink  prosperity  to  his  endeavours."  The  Provost, 
p.  237. 

6.  To  expect ;  as,  "  Fm  ettlitC  hell  be  here  the. 
mom,^  I  expect  that  he  will  be  here  to-morrow, 
Upp.  Clydes. 

7.  To  reckon  or  compute,  Roxb. 

Ettle,  Ettlikg,  s.    3.  Aim,  design.]  Add ; 
It  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  Ayrs. 
''  But  there  was  an  ettling  beyond  discretion  per« 
haps  in  this. — No  to  dwell  at  o'er  great  a  length  on 
the  ettling  of  the  Greenockians,  FU  just  mention  a 
thing  that  was  told  to  me  by  a  very  creditable  per« 
son."     The  Steam^Boat,  p.  125;  127- 
4.  Expectation,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
Ettler,  «.    One  woo  aims  at  any  particular  ob- 
ject, or  has  some  end  in  view,  S.O. 
"  Carswellj  she  tells  me,  is  a  man  of  the  dourest 
idolatry,  his  mother  having  been  a  papistical  woman, 
and  his  fisither,  through  all  the  time  of  the  first  king 
Charles,  an  eydent  ettler  for  preferment"     R.  Gil* 
haize,  ii.  298. 

To  EVAIG,  V.  n.     To  wander,  to  roam. 

''  The  Equis— durst  nocht  aventure  thameself  to 
the  chance  of  batall,  bot  sufferit  thair  enemyis  to 
evaig,  and  pas  but  ony  resiste&ce,  in  depopulacioun 
and  heirschip  of  thair  landis."  Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p. 
200.     Vagcri,  Lat.     Fr.  evag^uer,  id. 

EVANTAGE,  Avantagb,  s.   A  term,  borrow- 
ed from  the  laws  of  France,  expressive  of  cer- 
tain rights  belon^ng  to  children  after  the  de- 
cease of  their  parents,  or  to  a  husband  or  wife 
after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties. 
**  And  mairattour  to  desyre  certane  dowery  to  be 
gevin  to  oure  souerane  Lady  with  the  evantage,^^ 
And  to  marye  gife  scho  pleissis  be  the  awyse  of  hir 
estaitis,  and  to  brouke  and  joiss  hir  dowery  and  o- 
vantage  quhair  scho  paasis  or  remanis."  Acts  Mary, 
1558,  Ed.  1814,  p.  505. 

L.B.  avantag'-ium^ns  praecipuum,  quidquid  a  par- 
entibus  alicui  e  liberis,  vel  a  conjugibus  sibi  invicem 
datur  praerogativo  jure ;  Gall,  avantage.  Ille  qui 
supervivet  omnia  praemissa  habeat  in  quantum  de 
jure  vel  consuetudine  dare  et  Avantagium  facere  pos- 
sum. Testam.  Guidon.  Cardinal.  A.  1872,  ap.  Du 
Cange. 

EVASION,  *.  Way  of  escape,  means  of  escaping. 
It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  our  metrical  version  of 
Psal.  Ixxxviii.  8. 

And  I  axn  so  shut  up,  that  I 
Find  no  evasion  for  me. 
The  term,  as  used  in  £.,  always  implies  the  idea  of 
artifice.    Even  in  regard  to  escape,  it  denotes  "  arU 
ful  means  of  eluding  or  escaping,"  Johns.,  Todd. 

EVE-EEL,  s.   The  conger  eel,  Muraena  conger, 

Linn. 

'*  Muraena  conger;  conger  eel;  seemed  to  be 
much  better  known  than  at  present:  the  name  seems 
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f<iinj1i#r  even  to  the  common  people;  they  call  it  Eve* 
eeL"     Agr.  Surv.  Forfars.  p. 

Most  probably  by  a  slight  change,  in  the  aspirate 
being  left  out,  from  Dan.  kav-aal,  id.  i.  e.  the  sea-eel ; 
Su.G.  hqfs-aal,  id. 
To  EVEN,  V.  a.    8.  To  talk  of  one  person  as  a 

match  for  another  in  marriage,  S.]     Add ; 

"  It  would  be  a  marriage  that  nobody  could  say 
any  thing  against.'  '  What ! '  roars  Macdonald — 
*  would  ony  Christian  body  even  yon  bit  obiect  to  a 
bonny  sonsy  weel-faured  young  woman  like  Miss 
Catline?"  Reg.  Dalton,  iii.  II9.  " 
EVEN-DOUN,  adj.  1.  Straight,  perpendicular.] 

Insert^  as  sense 
8.  Denoting  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  S. 

"  Before  we  were  well  out  of  the  Park,  an  even- 
doun  thunder-plump  came  on,  that  not  only  drookit 
the  Doctor  to  the  skin,  but  made  my  sky-blue  silk 
clothes  cling  like  wax  to  my  skin."  The  Steam- 
Boat^  p.  258. 

For  now  it  turns  an  eident  blast. 
An  even-'doun  pour. 

The  Har'sl  Rig,  st  85. 

3.  Honest,  downright,  S.]     Add ; 

**  This  I  ken  likewise,  that  what  I  say  is  the  even- 
doun  truth."     The  Entail,  ii.  1190    Add^  as  sense 

4.  Direct,  plain,  express,  without  reserve  or  qua- 
lification,  S. 

"  There  is  not  a  Scotch  landlady, — who  in  such 
a  case,  would  not  have  shaken  her  head  like  a  scep- 
tic, if  she  didna  charge  me  with  telling  an  even  doun 
lee"  pie].     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  172. 
The  ither  threep'd  it  was  a  fiction. 
An  ev'n  doun  perfect  contradiction. 

SiUar's  Poems,  p.  186. 
"  And  wha,'  cried  the  wife,  *  could  tell  such  an 
e^ten  doun  lie  ?"     Petticoat  Tales,  i.  209. 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  E.  phrase,  *'  a  direct  lie." 
6.  Mere,  sheer,  excluding  the  idea  of  any  thbg 
but  that  mentioned,  S. 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ev'ndoun  want  o'  wark  are  qurst. 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank,  an'  lazy. 

,        The  Twa  Dogs,  Bums,  iii.  10. 
"  What  kind  o'  havers  are  thae  Tibby  ?'  said  Mrs. 
BaiUie.  '  Ye  are  speaking  even  doun  nonsense."  Pet^ 
ticoat  Tales,  i.  291. 

6.  I  find  it  used,  in  one  instance,  in  a  sense,  con- 
cerning which  I  hesitate  if  it  has  the  sanction  of 
custom, — ^aa  signifying  confirmed  or  habitual. 
'^  I  may  hae  said  that  Andrew  liked  a  drap  drink, 
but  that's  no  just  an  even  doun  drinker."     Petticoat 
Tales,  L  288. 

EVEN-HANDS,  [an  adverbial  form  of  speech.] 

On  an  equal  footing,  S.A. 

"  Fs  be  even  hands  wi'  them  an'  mair,  an'  then  Fll 

laugh  at  the  lei^est  o'  them."  Perils  of  Man,  i.  S&5. 

EVENNER,  *.    An  Instrument  used  by  weavers 

for  spreading  out  the  yam  on  the  beam,  Loth. 

V.  Raivel. 

EVENTURE,  s.    Fortune,  L.B.  eventur^,  for- 

tuna. 

f'  But  the  earle  gloried  in  his  happie  eventure^  and 
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conveyed  the  kingis  majestie  in  the  north ;"     Pit- 
scottie's  Cron.  p.  123. 

Synon.  with  Aveniure,  £.  advmUure;  from  Lat.  ad* 
ven-ire,  q.  "  what  comes  to  one." 
EVER,  IvEB,  ad),  A  term  applied  to  places  where 
there  are  two  of  the  same  name,  denoting  that 
which  is  uppermost,  or  farthest  up  the  hill,  rec- 
koning from  the  bed  of  the  nearest  river ;  as 
Iver  Nisbety  Iver  Crailing^  Teviotd. 
This  is  originally  the  same  with  Uver,  and  Ouer, 
q.  V. ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  A.S.  word, 
which  is  less  common ;   Yfer,  says  Lye,  pro  Ufer, 
superior.    Yfera  hus,  superior  domus.    This  is  ana- 
logous to  Isl.  iffir,  and  e/W,  superus,  superior.   Ever 
is  pronounced  like  Germ,  iiber,  Isl.  ^r,  id.^  Su.G. 
oefwr. 

To  EVER,  V.  a.     To  nauseate,  Clydes, 
EVER  BANE,  ivory. 

^'  A  belt  of  counterfute  amerauldis  and  knottis  of 
ever  bane  betuix,  with  a  fas  of  threidis  of  silver."  In- 
ventories, A,  1578,  p.  266.     V.  EuouR. 

E VERYESTREEN,  9.  Used  for  Here-yestreen, 

the  evening  before  last,  Galloway. 
EVERLIE,  adv.   Constantly,  perpetually,  with- 

out  intermission,  Aug.,  Fife.,  Roxb. 
EVEROCKS,  8,     The  cloudberry,  knoutberry, 

or  Rubus  chamaemorus. 

"  Here  also  are  everocks,  resembling  a  strawberry; 
but  it  is  red,  hard,  and  sour."  Papers  Antiq.  Socp.  71. 

This  is  the  same  with  Averin,  q.  v.  It  more  nearly 
approaches  to  the  Gael,  name  etghreagi  Lightf.  266. 

EVERSIVE,  adj.     Causing,  or  tending  to,  the 

overthrow  of. 

'^  Mr.  Renwick  and  those  with  him  lamented  their 
breach  of  covenant — as  complying  with,  and  conniv- 
ing at  many  things  eversive  of  the  covenanted  refor- 
mation," &c.     Crookshank's  Hist.  ii.  224. 

EVIDENT,  s.     A  tide-deed,  S. 

''  Gif  it  likis  the  King,  he  may  ger  summonde  all 
and  sindry  his  tenandis — ^to  schawe  thar  charteris 
and  euidentis;  and  swa  be  thar  haldingis  he  may  per- 
saue  quhat  pertenys  to  thame^*'  Acts  J&  L  A.  1424, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  4. 

"  He  craved  his  evidents  from  his  mother,  as  be  that 
was  put  in  fee  of  the  lands  of  Gight  of  his  goodsire, 
and  his  father  was  never  infeft  thereintil,  who  was 
now  out  of  the  kingdom."     Spalding,  ii  dp. 
'*  Christ  is  my  life  and  rent, 
His  promise  is  my  evident 

"  The  word  evident  alludes  to  the  owner's  title  to  the 
house,  the  same  signifying,  in  Scotland,  a  title-deed." 
Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  S.  L  75. 
EVILL,  ad;.  Inbad preservation,  nearly  womout 

"  Item,  ane  evill  litle  burdclaith  of  grene."  In- 
ventories, A.  1561,  p.  141.    "  Wome  away,"  Marg. 

^'  Item,  foure  litle  burdclaithis  of  grene  claith,  part 
gude  part  evill."     Ibid.  p.  155. 

A*S.  ^el  is  used  as  signifying  vilis,  inutilis. 

EVIL-HEIDIT,  ad;.  Prone  to  strike  with  the 
head;  a  term  applied  to  an  ox  accustomed  to  butt 
"  And  gif  the  awiner  of  the  beist  that  dois  the  harm 

knew  that  he  was  evil  heidit  or  cumbersom^  and  did 
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not  hald  him  in  keiping,  he  sail  gire  the  quick  beist 

for  the  deid/'    Balfour's  Pract  p.  490. 

EVIL  MAN^  a  designation  given  to  the  devil. 

"  Whilest  some  fell  asleep,  and  were  carelesse,  and 
others  were  covetous  and  ambitious,  the  evil  imm 
brought  in  prelacj,  and  the  ceremonies/'  &c.  Wam^ 
ing,  A.  1648,  Acts  Ass.  p.  463.    V.  Ill  Man. 

EVILL-WILLER,  *.     One  who  has  ill  will  at 

another,  or  seeks  his  hnrt. 

*'  Wee  sail  in  that  behalfe  esteime,  hald  and  repute 
the  hinderaris,  adverseris,  or  disturbaris  thairof,  as 
our  comoune  enimyis  and  evUl  mtteru,"  Bond  to 
Bothwell,  Keith's  Hist  p.  381. 

A.S.  jifd^wUl^n,  male  velle,  male  intendere ;  part 
pr.  gfel^mUende  malevolus. 

EUILL-WILLIE,  adf.   Evil-disposed,  malevo- 
lent, S.  lU-wiUie. 

''  It  is  vryttin  [[In  maleuolam  anitnam  non  intro- 
ibit  sapientia3  In  ane  euil  vUUe  mynd  or  vickit  man 
visdome  sal  not  enter."     Nicol  Bvme,  F.  1 12,  b. 

V.  preceding  word,  and  Ill-willie. 
EVIN,  adf.   Equal,  indiiFerent,  impartial ;  synon. 

Evifily. 

**  That  the  soumes  of  money,  quhilkis  ar  in  depose 
in  evm  handis  for  the  lowsing  of  ane  parte  of  the 
saidis  landis,  And  alss  the  money  that  salbe  gevin  to 
the  said Gabriell— salbe  layit  in  ane  ma/^manis  hand 
to  be  kepit  ay  and  quhill  it  be  warit  as  said  is.^  Act 
Dom.  Cone  A.  1494,  p.  561. 

Su.G.^'aemn,  aequus.    Enjetemn  man  est  vir  pro« 
bus,  qui  nihil  inique  molitur;  Ihre  in  vo.   l^jqfn  d 
hddar  vogir,  aequus  in  utramque  partem. 
EuiK-EiLD,  a^.    Equal  in  age.    V.  Eild. 
EVINLY,  adf\    %  Imparti^.1  Add; 

*^  And  at  thar  be  prelatis,  erlis,  lordis  &  baronis,  & 
vtheris  personis  of  wisdome,  prudence,  &  of  gude 
disposicioune,  &  vnsuspect  to  his  hienes,  &  emnly  to 
all  his  liegis,  dayly  about  his  nobill  persoune,  to  the 
gude  gidmg  of  his  realme  &  liegis."  Acts  Ja.  IV. 
1488,  Ed.  1814,  p.  210. 

It  is  written  emnly,  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538. 
EviiTLY,  adv.    Equally. 

-i— ^'  That  tharfor  the  said  Donald  &  Johne  of  Spens 
sail  one  baith  thair  expensis  evMy  get  summond  & 
call  the  partij  that  distrublis  thaim  in  the  said  land.** 
Act  Audit  A.  1471,  p.  18. 
EULCRUKE^  8.     Give  as  definition ; 

Apparently,  oil  vessel;  Ulie  being  the  term  for  oil, 
S.B.  and  cruke  tfaie  same  with  £.  crock,  a  vessel  made 
of  earth. 
EUPHEN,  s.   An  abbreviation  oiEufhemtay  S.. 

V.  Famiiu 
EVLEIT,  adj.    Nimble,  active.]  Add; 
8.  JSveleit  is  rendered,  handsome,  Ayrs. 
8.  Also  expl.  ^  sprightly,  cheerful,  vivacious,^ 

ibid.     V.  Oligut. 
EYRIE,  adf.   Having  a  habitually  craving  app^ 

tite,  Dumfir^    V.  Ykvkey* 
£W,  8.    Yew.     ^^  Tbrie  scoir  hand  bowis  of  ew 

coft  be  him  ;"*  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
EWDER,  EwDBUCM,  8.    A  disagreeable  smelK] 

Add; 
It.  The  steam  of  a  boiling  pot^  &c.  Aberd. 
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8.  Ewdroch,  Ayrs.,  is  used  to  denote  dust,  or  the 

lightest  atoms ;  aa,  ^^  Theresa  a  ewdroch  here 

like  the  mottie  sin  [sun].'^ 
EWEL,  inter).    Indeed,  really,  Ettr.  For. 

A.S.  wel  is  used  in  the  same  sense ;  Vere,  revera, 
sane,  equidem ;  Lye.     Su.G.  wad  has  also  this  sig^ 
nification ;  Quidem,  equidem  ;  Ihre. 
EWENDRIE,  8.   The  refuse  of  oats  after  it  has 

been  fanned,  weak  mi^y  M.  Loth,    This  is 

called  grey  com^  E.  Loth. 

I  know  not  whether  there  can  be  any  affinity  to 
'Teat  evene,  avena,  oats ;  gebaerde  evene,  aegylops,  fes* 
tuca,  q.  bearded  oats.  Isl.  cfi^signifiessparsio,  dispeiv 
sio ;  q.  evenedrif,  the  light  grain  that  is  easily  driven 
away  by  the  wind  in  fanning. 
EWER,  adv.    Ever.  • 

''  That  George  Robisouns  movable  gudis,  that  is 
deoessit,  in  quhais  handis  that  ewer  thai  be,— -be  com« 
p^t  &  distrenyeit  for  the  soume  of  vj  skore  of  pun« 
dis  Scottis,'*  &&  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  205. 
BWBST,  adf.    Near^  oontiguous.]    Add; 

Eweet  or  Yeweei  is  still  used,  on  the  Scottish  Border, 
in  the  sense  of  nearest,  or  most  convenient ;  expl. 
''  adjacent,  standing  or  lying  convenient,**  Dumfr.     , 

It  is  written  ewast  and  ewoue,  Aberd.  Reg. ''  Caus- 
ing of  your  folkis  that  ar  maist  ewoss  wss  to  be  in  red-  ' 
denes.*— I  haf  gewin  command  &  charge  to  my  frein- 
dis  &  folkis  maist  ewous  yow,"  &c.    A.  1543,  V.  18. 
EWHOW,  inUiy.    1.  Ah,  alas,  South  of  S. 

'^  Ewhaw,  sirs,  to  see  his  father's  son,  at  the  like  of 
these  fearless  follies!  was  the  ejaculation  of  the  elder 
jmd  more  rigid  purataasr"  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
ii.  48.     V.  HjequHow. 

2.  Used  also  as  an  exolamation  exraressive  of  sur- 
prise, Roxb. 

Its  resemblance  of  Lat  eAen  seems  to  be  merely 
aocidentaL 
EWINDRIFT,  &.    Snow  driven  by  the  wind. 

'^  The  morning  wes  fair  when  they  pairted;  hot 
as  they  werr  entwed  into  the  Glen  of  Loth,  ther  fell 
such  an  extream  tempest,  ewindrifi,  sharp  snow,  ahd 
wind,  full  in  their  faces,— that  they  wer  all  lyklie  to 
perish  by  the  vehemende  of  the  storme ;  the  lyke 
whereof  has  not  bene  sein  th^  since  that  tyme." 
■Gordon's  Hist  Earls  of  SutherL  p.  246.  V.  £wo£n<« 
DRIFT,  YoWDXNDMFT,  and  Endrift. 
EWTEUTH,  pr^p.     Without 

— •''  He  nocht  bemg  lauchfuUy  wemkfor  his  de- 
fenss,  &  the  said  brefe  sc^eruit^fv/eti/Athe  said  schire^^ 
&  within  the  schirefdome  of  Edinburgh."  Act  Audit 
A.  1476,  p.  54,     V*  OuTWiTH. 

EXAMINE,  8.    Examination,  S. 

**  Divers  persona  were  excommunicatatt  this  tyme, 
both  for  ignorance,  and  being  absent  from  the  dyetts 
of  examine.'*    Lamonf  s  Diary,  p.  195. 

Fr.  examen,  id.,  Cotgr^ 
EXCRESCE,  8.     Increase,  augmentation. 

''  There  happened  in  the  coining  sometimes  an  ex^ 
tretce  on  the  tale,  of  five  or  six  shillings  or  thereby, 
in  one  hundred  pounds."  Forbes,  Suppl.  Dec.  n.  6Q. 

^'  The  exereece  of  the  excise  of  the  inland  sak  and 
ibrndgn  oommoditicft,"  &c.  Stewart's  Ind.  to  Scots 
Acts,  p.  14. 

l^at  excresc'^e,  to  grow  out,  to  increase.^ 

as 
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EXECUTORIAL,  s.  Any  legal  authorily  eirt- 
ployed  for  executing  a  decree  or  sentence  of 
court. 

— -''  Ordaines  the  Lordis  of  session  to  graunt  ther 
letteris  Sc  vther  executoriaUu  against  the  excommu- 
nicat  prelats  and  all  vthers  excommunicat  persones." 
Act.  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814.  V.  802. 

*^  That  the  registration  of  the  bond  wliich  was  the 
warrant  of  the  apprising^  bore  only^  thatexeculwrials 
horning  and  poinding  should  pass  thereon,  and  did 
not  mention  comprising."  Fount  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  91* 
O.Fr.  ejcecuional,  the  same  with  execuioire,  refer- 
ring  to  a  writ  of  execution. 
To  EXERCE,  V.  a.    To  exercise.    Acts  Ja.  VI. 
"  To  exerce  the  office/'  &c.  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538. 
Fr.  exerc-er,  Lat.  exerC'Cre,  id.   V.  Exercitioun. 
EXERCEISS,  ExEECisE,  8.  1.  The  critical  ex. 
plication  of  a  passage  of  scripture,  at  a  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  by  one  teaching  Presbyter,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  specification  of  tne  doctrines  con- 
tained in  it  by  another ;  both  exhibitions  to  be 
judged  of,  and  censured  if  necessary,  by  the  rest 
of  the  brethren.    The  second  speaker  is  said  to 
add, 

"  It  is  most  expedient  that  in  every  towne^  where 
schooles  and  repair  of  learned  men  are^  there  be  a 
time  in  one  certain  day  every  week  appointed  to  that 
exercise  which  S.  Paul  calls  prophecying ;  the  order 
whereof  is  expressed  by  him  in  thir  words.  Let  the 
prophets  speak  two  or  three,  and  let  the  otherjudge,'*  &c. 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  c.  IS. 

'*  That  all  doctouris  and  regentis  nocht  being  pas- 
touris  in  the  kirk,  professing  ather  philosophic  or 
theologie,  and  astrictit  in  daylie  teaching  and  exa- 
minatioun  of  the  youth,  sal  be— -exemit  fra  all  em- 
ployment ypoun  sessionis,  presbytries,  generall  or 
synodall  assemblies,  and  fra  all  teiching  in  kirkis  and 
congregationis,  except  in  exerceissis  and  censuring 
of  doctrine  in  exerceissis"    Acts  Ja.  ¥1.  1598,  Ed. 

•1814,  p.  189. 

2.  This  term  was  occasionally  transferred  to  the 

Presbytery  itself. 

''  The  Ministers  of  the  exercUe  of  Dalkeith  fand 
the  best  meane  for  repairing  of  the  said  kirk  and—- 
Reuestrie,  to  be  the  dispositioun  of  the  same  Reues- 
trie  to  sum  gentleman  of  the  said  parochin  for  ane 
buriall."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  l6l2,  Ed.  1814,  p.  490.  ^ 

3.  The  name  given  to  part  of  the  trials  to  which 
an  expectant  is  subjected,  before  being  licensed, 
or  ordained,  S. 

*'  In  the  trial  of  expectants  before  their  entry  to 
the  ministry, — ^they  shall  first  add  and  make  the  ex* 
ercise  publickly,"  &c.  Dundas's  Abr.  Acts  Ass.  p.  97. 

*'  The  tryals  of  a  student,  in  order  to  his  being  li- 
censed to  preach  the  gospel,  do  consist  in  these  parts. 
—3.  The  Presbyterial  Exercue  and  Addition :  The 
Exercise  gives  the  coherence  of  the  text  and  context, 
the  logical  division,  and  explanation  of  the  words, 
clearing  hard  and  unusual  phrases,  if  any  be,  with 
their  true  and  proper  meaning,  according  to  the  ori^ 
ginal  language,  &c.  The  AdeUtion  gives  the  doctrinal 
propositions  or  truths,"  &e.    Pardovan's  Coll.  p.  SO. 

4.  Family.worship,  or  as  expressed  in  E.,  family- 
prayers,  S. 
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''  That  honest  person  was,  according  to  his  own 
account,  at  that  time  en^ged  iii  the  Zeroise  of  the 
evening."     St  Ronan,  iii.  26. 

"  I  went  down  stairs  again  to  the  parlour  to  make 
exercise"     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  299. 

It  is  sometimes  CBUledfannfy^exercise. 
EXERCITIOUN,  s.    1.  Bodily  exercise;  Lat 

exerckU}*  ) 

"  The  hail  Lordis  refers  the  «rerDi<ibiMi.of  theKingis 
maist  noble  person  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lordis  be- 
ing with  him  for  the  tyme."  Order  of  ParL  A.  1525, 
Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  10. 
2,  Military  exercise,  the  act  of  drilling. 

''  That  exercUumne  may  be  had  throwout  all  the 
realme  amangis  all  our  spuirane  lordis  liegis  for  ex- 
ercing  of  thare  pensqnis  in  ordoure,  sa  that  be  lering 
of  ordoure  &  bering  of  tliare  Wapnis  in  tyme  of  paice 
thai  may  be  mair  expert  to  put  thame  selfis  in  or« 
doure  hastaly,  and  keip  the  samin  in  tyme  of  neid. 
It  is  thocht  that  this  artikle  is  warray  necessar  to  be 
prouidit"  Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  363. 
EXHORT ANS,  a.     Exhortation;  part  Lat 

*'  In  the  charge  of  Principall  he  [Mr.  Robert  Rol- 
lockj  was  extraordinarily  painful ; — and  with  n^ost 
pithy  exhortans  setting  tliem  on  to  vertue  and  pietie." 
Craufurd's  Hist  Univ.  Edin.  p.  45. 
EXIES,  8.  pi     The  hystencs.  South  of  S. 

''  That  silly  fliskmahoy,  Jenny  Rintherout,  ha« 
ta'en  the  exies,  and  done  naething  but  laugh  and  greet, 
the  skirl  at  the  ^il  of  the  gufTa,  for  twa  days  succes- 
sively."    Antiquary,  iii.  116. 

Shall  we  view  this  as  an  oblique  use  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian term  aixes,  which  denotes  the  ague  ?  V. 
Trembling  Exies. 

EXINTRICATION,  *.  The  act  of  disembowel- 
ling a  dead  body. 

''As  to  sear-cloths, — since  they [[chirurgeons^  ex- 
pressly reserved  the  application,  the  apothecaries 
have  no  pretence  thereto;  for  they  could  not  pretend 
the  skill  or  power  of  exirUrication,  or  any  incision 
upon  the  body."    Fountainh.  Suppl.  Dec  p.  282. 

This  term  has  been  borrowed  from  that  part  of  the 
execution  of  a  sentence  on  a  traitor,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  be  drawn.  L.B.  exenteratio,  exceniricatio, 
poenae  species  in  laesaemajestatisreos,  apud  Anglos, 
apud  quos  eorum  inleranea  seu  viscera  extrahuntur 
et  comburuntur.  Exinterare,  intestina  eniere.  Du 
Cange.  From  the  prep,  ex  out,  and  interanea  the 
bowels ;  and  this  from  intus,  q.  **  taking  out  what  is 
within."  Afterwards,  by  medical  practitioners,  it  had 
been  transferred  to  the  preparato^ry  steps  necessary 
before  embalming. 

To  EXONER,  V.  a.   To  exonerate,  to  free  from 
any  burden  or  charge ;  Lat.  exoner-are. 
— "  Found,  seeing  he  had  made  use  of  it  to  consti- 
tute his  charge,  it  behoved  also  to  be  taken  complex^* 
ly  to  exoner  him."     Fountainh.  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  95. 

EXPECTAVIS,*.^/. 

"  That  quhattym  it  be  declarit — ^that  ony  persone 
or  personis,  be  gt^m^expectavis,  acceptis  or  purches- 
sis  ony  benefices  pertenyng  to  our  souerane  lordis 
presentacioune,  thesege  vacand  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
^the  chanceUar  sail  mak  the  panis  contenit  in  the 
saidis  actit  o£  perliament  to  be.execut  apoune  the 
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brekaris  of  the  saidis  actis/'  &c.    Acts  Ja.  1 V.  1 488, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  210. 

Gracu  seems  to  denote  donations,  (as  Fr.  lettres 
de  grace  agnizes),  to  which*  if  we  view  the  terms  dis- 
tributively,  the  v.  acceptis  corresponds ;  and  expectO' 
vis,  an  expectancy  procured  by  money,  is  connected 
with  purchessis,  Fr.  benefices  conferez  en  expecialive, 
"  in  reversion,  or  expectance;  or  which  must  be  wait- 
ed for ;"  Cotgr.  Perhaps  the  term  should  have  been 
written  expecfativis.  It  may,  however,  have  been 
formed  from  the  Lat.  preterite  expeciavi,  as  referring 
to  the  phraseology  of  the  papal  deed. 
To  EXPEDE,  V.  a.  To  dispatch,  to  expedite,  S. 

Expede^  part.  pa. ;  Fr.  exped-ier^  id. 

''  And  that  the  said  infeftment  be  expede  in  dew 
forme,  with  extensioun  of  all  clausis  neidfuU."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1600,  Ed.  1814,  p.  219. 

**  The  publication  to  be  expede  by  the  moderators 
of  ilk  presbytery."     Spalding,  ii.  252. 

''  This  work  is  either  more  violent  and  suddenly 
expede,oT  it  is  more  sober  and  lent,  protracted  through 
a  greater  length  of  time,  and  so  as  the  steps  of  it  are 
very  discernible."     Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  88. 
EXPLOSITIOUNE,  s.  Disgraceful  expulsion. 

-^'^  Vnder  the  pane  of  perpetuall  expUmtiqune  & 
seperacioun  of  him  of  this  guid  towne."  Aberd.  Reg. 
Cent.  l6. 

Fr.  exphd^er,  Lat.  explod-ere,  to  drive  out  by  hiss* 
ing^  or  clapping  of  hands ;  part.  pa.  explas-us  ;  from 
e»  and  plaud-'ere. 
To  EXPONE,  V. a.  2. To  exposetodanger.l  Add ; 

^*  I  tell  thee,  harlotrie  is  a  greate  sinne  indeede, 
that  oifendes  God ;  but  the  expaning  of  this  christian 
calling,  to  be  euill  spoken  of,  is  a  greater  sinne." 
Bollock  on  1  Thes.  p.  183. 
3.  To  represent,  to  characterize. 

''  He  declared  the  marquis  of  Argyle  his  good  opi<« 
nion  he  conceived  of  the  people  of  Aberdeen,  taking 
tfaem  to  be  worse  exponed  than  they  were  indeed." 
Spalding,  ii.  200. 
To  EXTENT,  v..  a.  To  assess,  to  lay  on,  or  ap- 

portion  an  assessment ;  S.  to  stent 

"  He  sail  cheiss  lele  men  and  discret— quhilkis 
sail  byde  knawlege  befor  the  king  gif  thai  haif  doune 
thair  deuoir  at  the  end  of  the  taxacione;  and  that  alss 
mony  personys  as  may  sufficiently  extent  the  cuntre," 
&c.     Pari.  Ja.  I.  A.  1424,  AcU  Ed.  1814,  p.  4. 

L.B.  exlend'ere  aestimare,  appretiare.     Du  Cange 
views  this  use  of  the  term  as  of  English  origin^ 
ToExTEKT,  V,  n.     To  be  taxed. 

'*  The  merchant  prenteis,  and  sic  kind  of  people  as 
were  wont  to  exieni  with  them, — topay  at  his  entres — 
thirtie  shilling."  A.  1583,  Maitl.  Hist  Edin.  p.  234. 
Extent,  s»  An  ancient  valuation  of  land  or  other 

property,  for  the  purpose  of  assessment. 

"  Item,  that  all  schirefis  be  swome  to  the  king  or 
his  deputis,  that  thai  sail  lelely  and  treuly  ger  this 
extent  be  fulfillit  of  all  the  landis  and  gudis  in  form* 
as  is  abone  writyne."  Pari.  Ja.  I.  A.  1424,  Acts  £d» 
1814,  p.  4. 

"  Several  ancient  valuations  of  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  called  extents,  took  place  at  different  pe«,. 
riods,  for  the  purposes  of  fair  apportionment  of  re« 
venue  upon  particular  occasions."  Agr.  Surv.  Berw. 
p.  63.    V.  Stent. 
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£rXT£NTO0R,  s..  An  assessor,  one  who  apportions 
•  a  general  tax ;  now  S.  Hent-maater, 
— "  That  the  extenUmris  sail  be  swome  before  the 

barronis  of  the  schirefdome,  that  thay  sail  do  thair 

full  power  to  the  said  extent,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  I.  A. 

1424,  £d.  1566,  c.  11. 

L.B.  extensor,  aestimator  publicus. 

EXTERICS,  s.  pi,  A  common  corr.,  among  the 
vulgar,  of  the  name  of  the  disease  called  Hy^ 
ste7*ics   ^ 

EXTERMINIOUN,  s.    ExterminaUpn. 

— '^  Thair  is  nothing  les  intendit  againes  this  kirik 
and  kingdome  nor  ane  vttir  exterminioun  and  totall 
destructioun."     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  SO9. 

This  word^  in  its  formation,  resembles  L.B.  exter^ 
minium  banishment. 
EXTERNE,  ad;.     Outward  ;  Lat.  extem-us. 

— '^  To  the  quhilkis  heidis  my  new  King  Kinlo- 
quhy— maid  sindry  promissis  of  an  anssuer ;— >bot  as 
yit,  that  we  mot  knaw  his  inwart  religionn  be  his 
fidelttte  (I  will  nocht  say  be  his  leis)  in  exteme  ma- 
teris,  we  heir  nathing  of  his  promis  fulfillit."  N. 
Winyet's  Quest  V.  Keith,  App.  p.  220. 
To  EXTINCTE,  w.  a.     To  erase ;  used  as  sy- 

non.  with  deleii ;  Lat.  part,  extinct-tut, 

— "  It  is  our  will  that  ye  extincte  and  deleit  furthe 
of  the  said  summondis  the  saidis  Vthreid  M'Dowgall 
and  his  sone,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1584,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  333. 
To  EXTIRPE,  v.  a.  To  extirpate;  Fv.extirp^r. 

^^"  Mekle  les  can  the  samin  preve  in  great  and 
weichtie  causais  of  treassoun,  quliilk  concernis  lyfe, 
landis,  gudis,  and  extirping  of  the  posteritie."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  128. 
To  EXTORSS,  V.  a.  To  exact  upon,  to  use  ex- 
.  tortion, 

^^"  Neyther  the  saidis  customaris  be  sufferrit  to 
extorss  the  people  as  thai  haue  done  in  tymes  past'* 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567,  App.  Ed.  1814.  p.  42. 

From  the  Lat  supine  or  part  pa.  extprs-um,  or  ex^ 
torS'Us. 

To  EXTORTION,  u.  a.  To  charge  exorbitant- 
ly ;  part,  pa,  JExtortioned. 

— "  The  general  sent  for  the  provost  Mr.  Alexan-^ 
der  Jaffray,  and  told  him  that  his  soldiers  who  went 
to  the  town  could  not  get  welcome  nor  meat, — and 
for  such  as  they  got  they  were  extortioned"  Spal- 
ding, i.  123-4. 
EXTRANEANE,  ExxRAXEAn,  culf.     Extras 

neane  cordanans^  cordwainers  coming  from  a 

distance,  or  not  enjoying  the  liberties  ol'a  burglu 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1565,  V.  26. 

*'  Idill  and  extranear  beggares."     Ibid. 
EXUL AT,  parL  pa.     Exiled. 

"  Seperat  &  exulat  fra,"  ^c.  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1563, 
V.  25.     L.B.  exul-are. 
EZAR,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  the  tree  called 

Maple. 

He's  tane  the  table  wi'  his  foot, 

Sae  has  he  wi'  his  knee  ; 

Till  silver  cup  and  ezar  dish 

In  flinders  he  gar'd  flee.. 

Gil  Morrice,  Herd's  Colt.  i.  4. 

Ezar  also  occurs  in  Pink.  Trag.  Ballads,  L  38.   Z^ 
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Boyd^  and  Ritson^  givemaser,  mazer..  As  this  diffe- 
rence does  not  seem  to  have  originated  from  the  care- 
lessness of  transcribers,  or  the  inaccuracy  of  recita* 
tion,  it  would  appear  that  both  terms  had  been  used 
without  any  corruption ;  mtuer  exhibiting  the  Teut. 
or  Goth,  form,  and  ^arthat  of  the  western  languages; 


Ital.  acero,  Hisp.  acer,  L.B.  mcrusy  all  acknowledging 
Lat  acer  as  their  source.     V.  Maskh. 

It  must  be  remarked,  howexrer,  that  in  C.B.  it  is 
masam, 

• 

£ZLE,  s.   A  spark  of  (ire,  generally  from  wood, 
Dumfr.     V.  Eizel. 
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FAB,  a.    A  fob,  of  small  pocket ;  used  as  de- 
noting a  tobacco-pouch,  South  of  S. 
Whtnfahs  an'  snishin-miUs  rin  toom, 
Then  dool  and  dumps  their  place  resume. 
The  temper  sour  as  ony  plumb. 

A,  Scott's  Poems,  p.  30« 
O  sweet  'when  Jabs  do  fill  the  fist 
Wi'  pig-tail  pang'd,  or  ladies'  twist 

Ibid.  1811,  p.  101. 
Germ.  Juppe,  loculus. 
*  FACE,  s.  The  edge  of  a  knife,  or  of  any  sharp 

instrument,  S. 
7Vi6fe^  aF(a£^,cutintoseveralsmallangles.  V.Fast. 
FACIE,  adf.  1.  Bold,  fearless.  Thus,  a  sheep  is 
said  to  he  Jade,  when  it  stands  to  the  do^,  wnen 
it  will  not  move,  but  fairly  fitces  him,  Teviotdale. 
2.  Forward,  impudent,  ibid. 
FACILE,  adf.  AJhcile  man  is  a  forensic  phrase 
in  S.,  which  has  no  synonyme  in  £.  It  does  not 
signify  one  who  is  weak  in  judgment,  or  defi- 
cient in  mental  ability,  but  who  possesses  that 
softness  of  disposition  that  he  is  liable  to  be  ea- 
sily wrought  upon  by  others. 
FACOUND,  adf.  Having  a  graceful  utterance ; 
Ijai.Jacund-'iiSy  Fr.Jacondy  id. 
"  It  wes  found  expedient  to  send  Menenius  Agrip* 
pa,  ane  richtyacount/oratoure,  to  the  pepill."  Bellend. 
T.  Liv.  p.  156. 

FACTOR,  Factoue,  s.  1.  A  land-steward,  or 
one  who  has  the  charge  of  an  estate,  who  lets  the 
lands,  collects  the  rents,  &c. 

^^Mr.  White,  a  Welshman,  who  has  been  many 
years  Jactor  (i.  e.  steward)  on  the  estate  of  Calder, 
drank  tea  with  us  last  night,"  Sec.  Boswell's  Jour« 
nal,  p.  110,  Ed.  180?. 

2.  A  person  legally  appointed  to  manage  seques- 
tered property,  S, 

"  The  court  of  Session,  who  decree  the  sequestra- 
tion, have  the  naming  of  the  Jactor."  Ersk.  Inst* 
B.  ii.  t.  12.  §  57. 

S.  One  to  whom  escheated  property  is  given;  equi- 
quivalent  to  Domatartfj  S. 
'^  Foc/owr  &  Donatour;"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1565,  V. 

26.      V.   DONATARV. 

Factorie,  s.  Agency.  Lettrez  qffactorie,  let- 
ters empowering  one  person  to  act  for  another. 
-— ^'  That  diuerss  personis,  quha  he^  committit  the 
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cry  me  of  tressone  and  lesemaiestie,  in  defraud  of  hi^ 
hienes  and  his  donatouris,  hes  maid  dyuerss  bandis, 
obligationis,  lettrez  of  ybctort^,— as  gif  the  same  had 
bene  maid  and  grantit  be  thaim  Qbefoir^  the  cryme 
of  tressone  attemptit  be  the  saidis  personis  foirfaltit" 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1598,  Ed.  1814,  p.  64. 
To  FADDOM,  ».  a.  V.  Fadom. 
Faderlt,  adj.    Fatherly. 

"  Yit  the  preis  f  press]  and  violence  of  ty»nny  wes 
mair  pussant— than  ony  reverence  of  age  or  Jadedy 
piete."    Bellenden's  T.  Livius,  p.  8. 
FAD6E,  Fage,  s.    A  large  flat  loaf,  &c.]  Add 

to  etymon ; 

The  Jouace  is  baked  in  the  same  manner  with  what 
is, properly  denominated  a,  Judge  in  S.,  with  hot  em- 
bers laid  on  it,  and  burning  coals  over  them.  Hence, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  people  of  Perigord,  Lan- 
guedoc,  &c.,  gave  it  the  name  of  Jouace,  firom  Lat 
Jocus,  the  hearth.  Busbequius  relates,  that  in  tra- 
velling from  Vienna  to  Constantinople,  throughout 
Bulgaria,  he  met  with  hardly  any  other  l»read  than  a 
sort  of  Jouace,  which  was  not  so  much  as  leav'ened. 
Quo  fere  tempore  pene  uti  sumus  pane  subcinerido; 
jiigacios  vocant.  Lib.  1 .  V.Ozell's  Rabelais,B.  I.  c  25,  N. 
To  FADOM,  Faddom,  v.  a.     1.  To  measiu«; 

used  in  a  literal  sense,  S. 
S.  To  encompass  with  the  arms,  S.  and  O.E. 
It  chanc'd  the  stack  hejaddom't  thrice 
Was  timmer-propt  for  thrawing. 

Bums,  iii.  126* 

"  Take  an  opportunity  of  goings  unnoticed,  to  a 
Bear'Stack,  and  fathom  it  three  times  round.  The 
last  fathom  of  the  last  time,  you  will  catch  in  your 
arms  the  appearance  of  your  future  conjugal  bed* 
fellow.**    N.ibid. 

This  is  one  of  the  ridiculous  rites  sometimes  ob- 
served on  Halloween. 

"  IJadome,  Je  embrasse.— You  can  natjadome  this 
tree  at  thrise."     Palsgr.  F.  231,  a. 
S.  To  comprehend,  applied  to  the  mind,  S. 

Isl.  Jadm^^a  amplecti. 
F AE,  pron.     W'ho,  Aberd.  61.  Antiq. 
FAG,  s.     The  sheep-louse,  S.O. 

"  Fags,  or  kaHes,  are  destroyed  by  a  mixture  of 
soap  and  mercury."    Agr.  Surv.  Argyles.  p.  271- 
FAGALD,  J.     1.  A  faggot.]     Add; 
8.  The  term  Fagald  was  formerly  applied,  in  Et- 

trick  forest,  to  a  bundle  of  twigs  or  heath,  tied 
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IV)  th  straw  ropes,  used  for  shutting  up  the  door« 
way  under  night,  when  there  was  no  door.     In 
this  simple  state  of  society,  a  stone  table  was  also 
employed  instead  of  a  wooden  one.    Both  these 
were  in  use  within  the  memory  of  man. 
F AGGIE,  adf.  Fatiguing;  as,  aJaggiedaVf  one 
that  tires  or  Jags  one  by  its  sultriness,  Stirungs. 
FAG-M A-FUFF,  s.  A  ludicrous  term  for  a  gar- 
rulous old  woman,  Roxb.;  of  uncertain  etymon. 
FAGS,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  disease  of  sheep,  S. 
— ''  The  scab,  fog^j  o^  kades>  ficks,  footrot,  and 
other  local  diseases  incident  to  sheep,  are  treated  va* 
riously,  but  with  very  little  success."    Campbell's 
Journey,  i.  227,  N. 

A.S.  Jagung  signifies  lepra,  scabies, "  the  leprosy, 
a  scab,  scabbiness,  a  manginesse;"  Somner.  But  the 
term,  I  apprehend,  as  classed  with  kadet,  is  the  pi.  of 
Fag,  and  merely  denotes  lousiness  to  a  great  degree. 
FAGSUM,  adf.  Producing  weariness  or  fatigue, 

tiresome,  Perths. 
Fagsumness,  s.     Tiresomeness,  ibid. 

Johns,  derives  the  E.  v.  to  ^ag  from  LsLjatig'are. 
But  Serenxus  mentions  Sw.  fagg^a  paa  tig,  se  one- 
rare,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  preferable  origin. 

FAY,  adj.   On  the  verge  of  de^ith;  the  same  with 

J^,  q.  V. 
To  PAID,  V.  n.     To  frown,  Orkn. 

Isl.  Jaed  aversio,  displicentia,  Verel.;  indignatio 
clandestina;  Jkedar^svipr,  vultus  indignantis ;  Hal- 
dorson.    Su.G.  fegd,  hostilitas  (Jeid  S.),  fegd-a  hel- 
ium inferre. 
To  FAIK,  ».  a.  To  fold,  to  tuck  up,  S.]  Add; 

'*  Feck^  is  expl. "  flecked,  parti-coloured,"  GL  Kits, 
in  reference  to  the  following  passage,  S.  Songs,  i.  180. 
0  see  you  not  her  ponny  progues. 
Her  Jecket  plaid,  plew,  creen,  mattam? 

Bat  it  undoubtedly  signifies  folded,  or  worn  in 
folds,  as  being  the  same  with  Jaikii.   . 
Faik,  s.     a  fold  of  any  thing,  S.I  Add; 

Wachter  thus  defines  GeTm.Jicke;  Loculus  vel  sac- 
culus  in  veste,  in  quo  aliquid  conditur;  as  denoting 
a  small  bag  or  pocket  in  a  garment;  deriving  it  from 
what  he  calls  the  more  ancient  pocca.  But  it  has  far 
more  resemblance  ofjaik,  as  signifying  the  fold  of  a 
garment  originally  used  for  carrying  any  thing,  and 
first  suggesting  the  use  of  a  pocket*  Dan.  Jikke,  a 
poke,  pouch,  or  bag. 
2.  A  plaid,  Ang. ;  Faikie^  Aberd. 

It  IS  also  pronounced  faik,  sometimes  q.  feauk, 
Aberd.,  Moray. 

"  Faik,  a  plaid  j"  Gl^  Surv.  Nairn.    V.  SuppL 

BoUCHT. 

To  FAIK,  V.  a.    To  lower  the  price,  fcc]  Add; 

"  I  would  wis  both  you  and  him  to  ken  Uiat  Tm 
no  in  your  reverence;  and  likewise,  too,  Mr.  Keeli* 
vin,  that  I'll  no  faik  a  farthing  o'  my  right"    The 
Entail,  i.  I69. 
To  FAIK,  V.  n.    To  stop,  to  cease.1    Read,  v.  a. 

To  stop,  to  intermit,  S.B.]     Add  to  etymon; 

This  may  perhaps  be  allied  to  Isl.  faeck»a  dimi- 
nuere,  ad  pauciora  redigere.  It  properly  denotes 
diminution  in  number;  aa  here  used,  q.  did  not  di- 
minish the  number  of  their  steps,  by  walking  more 
slowly. 
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It  must  be  the  same  term  that  is  used  in  Ayrs.>  ren- 
dered "  to  give  up  with;"  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  69 1. 
FAIK,  #•    A  corn  of  FaiA.    In  JaUc,  in  faith, 

Dumfr. 
Faiks,  pi    My  faiksy  a  minoed  oath,  signifying, 

by  my  faith,  Roxb.;  synon.  Fegs^  q.  v. 
Faikiks.     Gude  /aikins,  a  minced  oath,  South 

of  S.;  Feggimy  S.B.    V.  Pegs. 
FAIL,  a^.    Frail,  in  a  failed  state  as  to  corpo- 
real  abiuty,  Roxb. 

This  corresponds  with  Sa.G.  fd,  which  denotes 
both  moral  and  physical  defect;  Teut^oW,  id.,  fael^, 
deficere. 

FAIL,  s.   1.  Any  grassy  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground.]  Add; 

In  building  a  walji  or  dyke  a£fak  and  divet,  it  Is 
often  the  custom  to  set  the  fale  on  edge,  and  lay  the 
divet  fiat  over  the  ftde. 
i.  A  turf,  &c.]  Add; 

*'  Lieutenant  Crowner  Johnston  mans  the  bridge, 
fortified  the  port  upon  the  south  end  of  the  same, 
and  caused  dose  it  up  strongly  with^t^  and  thatch 
to  hold  out  the  shot  of  the  cartow."  Spalding,  i.  1 73. 
To  Failyie,  v.  n.     1.  To  fail.]  Add; 

**  In  case  the  saids  persons  debtors — shall  failyie 
to-^give  up  the  said  sums  aughtand  by  tliem, — ^the 
foresaids  debtors  shall  be  lyable  in  payment  of  a  fifth 
part  more,"&c.  AcU  Cha.  L  Ed.  1814,  VI.  210. 

Fr.  faillir,  id. 
Failyie,  s.     !•  Failure.]  ^ii; 

*'  Gif  ony  Lord,  Abbot,  Friour,  or  Deine,  failyeis 
and  brekis  the  said  act,  he  sail  content  and  pay  for 
evLeryfaifyie  ane  hundreth  markis ;  and  gif  ony  Bar* 
rone  or  frehalder  failyie,  he  sail  pay  at  euery  tyme  and 
faUifie  xi.  pund."  Acts  Mary  1551,  £d.  1814,  p.  488. 
Ineert  as  sense  £.  (making  that  marked  S.  to  stand 
as  3.)  ;  A  legal  subjection  to  a  penalty,  in  con* 
sequence  of  msobedience. 
"  But  no  firiend  came  in  to  this  effect,  thinking 
verily  it  was  a  snare  devised  to  draw  gentlemen  un* 
detfaifyiet."     Spalding,  ii.  S25. 
S.  The  penalty,  &c.]  Add; 

**  If  they  compeared  that  were  responsal  men,  and 
yet  had  no  moneys  beside  them  to  lend  out,  then  the 
committee  presently  furnished  them  monies  upon 
their  band  of  repayment,  with  the  annuals  at  Mar- 
tinmass  next,  under  faifyies;  syne  gat  the  siller  to 
themselves  and  the  good  cause."     Spalding,  ii.  S2S. 
Faimie,  adf.    Foamy,  S.    Y.  Fame. 
We  beek  oursells  on  the  faimie  heaps. 
Whan  simmer  suns  are  breem. 
Marmaiden  of  Clyde,  Edin.  Mag.  May  1820. 
FAIN,  adj.   Damp,  not  thoroughly  dry ;  applied 
to  grain  in  the  field  when  not  fit  for  being  taken 
in,  Roxb. 

This  may  be  originally  the  same  with  *'  Fetmy, 
mouldy,  Kent;"  Grose.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Fain  is  a  corr.  of  Thane,  applied  to  meat  which 
retains  a  good  deal  of  the  moisture  in  roasting ;  from 
A.S.  than,  damp,  moist. 

To  FAINT,  V.  a.     To  make  faint,  to  enfeeble. 
**'  This  seriousness  breaketh  the  man's  heart,  and 
fainteih  the  stoutness  of  it,  and  leadeth  it  out  to  sor« 
row,  as  one  doth  for  a  firstborn."  Guth.  Trial,  p.  1  S3. 
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This  V,  19  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Shakespear. 

It  Jainis  me 
To  think  what  follows.      Henry  VI IL 
FAINTIE  GRUND,  ground,  in  the  course  of 
a  journey  or  excursion,  on  which,  when  one 
passes  over  it,  the  superstitious  believe  it  to  be 
necessary  to  have  a  bit  of  bread  in  one^s  pocket, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  person  from  Jainting^ 
Lanarks. ;  Hungry  grundy  synon. 
FAINTS,  8,  pi.     Distilled  spirits  of  an  inferior 
quality,  or  low  wines. 

<'  Is  it  not  a  great  fault  among  distillers,  to  allow 
any  of  ihe  faints  to  run  among  their  pure  goods?— 
These  JahUs  are  of  a  bluish,  and  slometimes  of  a 
whitish  colour  ;-^wherea8  the  right  spirits  are  as  pure 
and  limpid  as  rock-water."  Maxwell's  SeU  Trans, 
p.  295. 

FAIPLE,  s,  1.  Any  thing  loose  and  flaccid 
hanging  from  the  nose,  Clydes. 

2.  The  crest  or  comb  of  a  turkey,  when  elated,  ibid. 

3.  The  underlip  in  men  or  animals,  when  it  hangs 
down  large  and  loose,  ibid.  In  Loth,  it  seems  to 
be  confined  to  that  of  a  horse.     Hence, 

To  Hang  the  Fatple^  &c. 

Ye  didna  ken  but  syle  o'  kipple — 

Might  be  your  fate. 
Or  else  condemned  to  hang  afapU, 
Some  dowy  get. 

A,  ScatCs  Poems,  p.  23. 

To  hang  one's  faiple,  is  a  phrase  often  used  as  sig- 
nifying, to  cry,  to  weep. 
To  FAIR,  V,  n.     To  clear  up ;  applied  to  the 

atmosphere  in  reference  to  preceding  riun,  S. 

"  Ringan  was  edging  gradually  off  with  the  re< 
mark,  that  it  didna  seem  like  to  fair"    The  Smug- 
glers, i.  162. 
♦  FAIR,  adj.     Apt,  ready,  likely ;  "  I  wadna 

like  to  cum  in  his  grups,  for  he  wad  be /air  to 

waur  me.*"    "  Gin  ne  gang  into  that  trade,  he'^ll 

be^ir  to  loss  the  wee  pennie  that  he  has.  to  the 

fore  ;^  Renfrews. 

Apparently  an  ellipsis  for  **  he  will  be  in  a  fair  way.'' 
FAIR'C A  I'Sypart.adf,  1.  Smooth-tongued, hav- 
ing great  appearance  of  civility.  Loth.,  Fife.> 

synon.  Fairjassint 

"  They — ^keepit  weel  in  wi'  their  masters,,  an'  war 
discreet  an'  fair-ca'in  to  a'  body."  Saxon  and  Gael„ 
i.  16s.  , 

<*  My  Lady  Dutchess  is  an  auld-faran',  fair^ca'in 
kimmer ;  FU  warrand  she'll  no  sell  her  hens  in  a 
rainy  day."     Ibid.  iii.  100. 

This  is  evidently  q.  ca'ing  or  drivingyatr/y  er  eau* 
tiously. 

%  Flattering,  wheedling,  cajoling,  ibid.,  Sdrhngs. 
FAIRD,  s,     %  Expedition,  enterprize.l    Add; 

I  hesitate  whether  the  term^  as  used  in  the  exam- 
ples here  given,  ought  not  raUier  to  be  rendered  '^  a 
hasty  and  violent  effort,  a  strong  temporary  or  mo- 
mentary exertion."  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which 
it  continues  to  be  used  by  the  peasantry  in  Lothian ; 
^,  *'  Let  them  alane ;  it's  but  a  faird ;  it  ^1  no  last 
lang,  they'll  no  win  far  afore  us :"  "  I'm  for  constant 
work  1  I  dinna  like  b.  faird,  and  aw  a'  wi't  that  way,** 
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FAIBDIE,  o^^'.  Paaaonate,  irascible.    Togrom 
Jairdie^  to  get  into  a  pasaon,  Ayrs. 
"  I  ablins  bae  gaen  oure  far  wi'  you ;  an*^  giff  1 
hae  done  sae  dinna  grow  fairdie,"    £din«  Mag.  April 
1821,  p.  352. 

Gael,  fearg,  feargachd,  anger  ;  feargach,  angry> 
passionate ;  fearg^am,  to  vex,  to  fret. 
To  FAIREWELL,  v.  a.  To  bid  farewell  to. 
— ''  Try  his  doctrine,  and  allow,  or  disalow  there- 
of as  it  agries  with  the  word. — After  tryell  if  thou 
findst  it  sound,  good  and  wholesome,  keep  it ;  if  not, 
fairewell  it,  lend  not  thy  eare  any  longer  to  it"  Rol- 
lock  on  1  Thes.  p.  S25. 

FAIR  FA\  well  betide,  good  luck  to,   Fairfaw 

ye,  an  expression  of  one^s  good  wishes  for  the 

person  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  sometimes  of 

commendation,  when  one  has  done  well,  S. 

Lancash.  ^' fair  f aw,  a  term  of  wishing  welL"  Tinv 

Bobbins. 

Fair  fa'  ilk  canny  caidgy  carl ! 
Weel  may  he  brmk  his  new  apparel  I 

Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  14. 
As  it  would  not  appear  that  the  original  term,  in- 
any  of  the  northern  languages,  assumes  a  substantive 
form,  this  phrase  seems  elliptical ;  q.  may  a.  fair  or 
happy  lot,  or  chance,  befall  the  person  or  persons 
spoken  of  or  addressed. 

Faib-fakakd,  adf.  8.  Having  a  specious  appear- 
ance. J    Add ; 

In  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  hoar-frost,  which, 
while  it  appears  beautiful  to  the  eye,  is  noxious  to. 
the  tender  blade. 

Ye  drizzling  show'Ts  descend  I  but  frae  the  fields 
May  white^ir-^^rrfii  frosts  keep  far  awa  ! 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  8. 
FAIR-FASHIONED,  FAiii.FASsiNT,arf;.  Hav- 
ing  great  appearance  of  discretion  without  the 
reality,  havm^  great  complsdsance  in  manner,  S.. 
Fairfassint  is  the  pronunciation  of  Angus. 
"  Ye  are  aye  sae  fair-fashioned,  Maister  Austin, 
that  there's  scarce  ony  saying  again  ye."    St.  John- 
stoun,  ii.  195. 

"  Hegh^  sirs,  sae  fair  fashioned  as  we  are !  Mony 
folk  ca'  me  Mistress  Wilson,  and  Milnwood  is  the 
only  ane  about  the  toun  thinks  o'  ca'ing  me  Alison, 
and  indeed  he  as  ailen  says  Mistress  Alison  as  097 
uther  thing."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii,  103, 

FAIRFLE,  8.  A  great  eruption  on  the  skin. 
When  this  takes  place,  one  is  said  to  be  in  a 
perfect /air/fe,  Selkirks.  It  also  signifies  to  be 
overrun  with  the  itch.  It  is  a  common  phrase, 
'^  He's  a**  in  a  fuirflCy — he  wad  break  oV  a 
stick,^  Roxb.. 
Tr.farfimill^er,  to  ruffle,  to  crumple  with  rifling ; 

or  Teut.  vier^pijl  pyrobolus,  a  sky-rocket ;  q.  on  fire. 

Or  shall  we  view  it  as  a  corruption  of  Fr.furfiires, 

bran,  also  dandruff;  q.  having  the  skin  as  rough  ss 

bran? 

F  AIRGRASS,  s.  Bulbous  crowfoot,  or  Butter- 
cups,  Ranunculus  bulbosus,  Linn.;  said  to  be 
denominated  from  the  whiteness  of  the  under 
part  of  the  leaf,  Teviotdale. 

FAIR-HAIR,  *.   The  name  given  to  the  tendon 
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of  the  neck  of  cattle  or  sheep ;  StirUngs.- ;  Fix^ 

fax  synon^ 

Hair,  the  last  svllable  of  the  word>  may  be  viewed 
ms  a  translation  of  that  of  the  synonymous  tenn;  A.S. 
Jeax,  Alem.  Jahs,  signifying  hair. 
FAIRIN,  Fairing,  s.    1.  A  present  ^ven  at  a 

Jair ;  like  "E.Jhirinff. 
2.  Metaph.  a  drubbing,  & 

''  But  Mackay  will  pit  him  QClaverhousel  down^ 
there's  little  doubt  o'  that;  he'll  gie  him  hisj^'r- 
uig,  I'll  be  caution  for  it"  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
iv.  161. 

"  My  certy,  there  was  ane  o*  them  got  hisyatnn— 
Wll  no  fash  us."     Reg.  Dalton,  i.  262. 
FAIRY  GREEN,  Faiey  king.  A  small  circle, 

often  observed  on  old  leas  or  heath,  of  a  deeper 

S'een  than  the  surrounding  sward,  supposed  by 
e  vulffar  or  superstitious  to  be  the  spot  on 
which  u\e  fairies  hold  their  dances,  S. 
"  They  never  failed  to  pour  out  the  full  cup  of  their 
vengeance  upon  the  bare  neada  of  those  infatuated  hus- 
bandmen who  dared  to  violate  their  peculiar  greens,  or 
to  tear  up  with  the  plough  those  beautiful  circlets  con« 
secrated  to  their  moonlight  revels.  For  according  to 
the  popular  rhyme, 

*'  He  wha  tills  the^airy  g^een, 
Nae  luck  again  sail  hae ; 
An'  he  wha  spills  the^airy  ring. 

Betide  him  want  and  wae : 
For  weirdless  days  an'  weary  nights 
Are  his  till  his  deean  day. 
'*  But  the  elves— were  proportionally  kind  to  such 
as  respected  their  rights,  and  lefl  their  haunts  invio- 
late.    We  have  the  same  standard  for  this  that  we 
have  for  their  vindictive  spirit 

"  He  wha  gaes  by  thejairy  green, 
Nae  dule  nor  pine  jsall  see  ; 
An'  he  wha  cleans  the /atry  f^J^g* 
An  easy  death  sail  dee." 

EcUn.  Mag.  Juh  1819,  p.  19. 
FAIRY-HAMMER,  s.  A  species  of  stone  hat- 
chet,  S. 

'*■  Fairy-hammers  are  pieces  of  green  porphyry, 
shaped  like  the  head  of  a  hatchet,  and  which  were 
probably  used  as  such  before  the  introduction  of  iron. 
They  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  isles,  and  are 
pteserVed  among  other  relics  with  which  the  High- 
landers medicate,  or  rather  charm  the  water  they 
drink,  as  a  remedy  in  particular  diseases."  Clan- 
Albin,  ii.  240. 

FAIRY-HILLOCKS,  s.  pi.    Verdant  knolls, 

&c.]     Add; 

These  hillocks  are  more  particularly  described  in 
the  following  passage. 

^  The  fairies  of  Scotland-^inhabit  the  interior  of 
green  hills,  chiefly  those  of  a  conical  form,  in  Gaelic 
termed  Sigkan,  on  which  they  lead  their  dances  by 
moon*light ;  impressing  upon  the  surface  the  mark 
of  o&rcles,  which  sometimes  appear  yellow  and  blast- 
ed,  sometimes  of  a  deep  green  hue;  and  within  which 
it  18  dangerous  to  sleep,  or  to  be  found  after  sunset." 
Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  224. 

F  AIRV  RADE,  the  dett^nation  given  to  the  ex- 
pedition made  by  theFaines  to  the  place  in  which 


they  are  to  hold  their  great  annual  banquet  on 
the  first  of  May,  S. 

*^  At  the  first  approach  of  summer  is  held  the  Fairy 
Rode;  and  their  merry  minstrelsy,  with  the  tinkling 
of  their  horses'  housings,  and  the  hubbub  of  voices, 
have  kept  the  peasantry  in  the  Scottish  villages  awake 
on  the  first  night  of  summer.—'  V  the  mght  afore 
Roodsmass,  I  had  trysted  wi*  a  neeber  lass: — we 
had  na  sutten  lang  aneath  the  haw-buss  till  we  heard 
the  loud  laugh  oifowk  riding,  wi^  the  jingling  o'  br»- 
dies,  and  the  clanking  o'  hoofs.— We  gloured  roun 
androun,andsunesaw  itwas  the  FairieFowks'  Rade," 
Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  298,  299.   V.  Raoe. 
Fairly,  adv.     Surprisingly  ;  fairly  feWy  won- 
drous few,  S.B« 
But  .0  the  unko  gazing  that  was  there 
Upon  poor  Nory,  an'  her  gentle  squire ; 
An'  eathing  some  and  some  anither  said, 
'But  fairly  few  of  faults  poor  Nory  freed. 

Ross's  Helenore,  First  Ed.  p.  QS, 
Very  few,  Ed.  Third,  p.  98.     V.  Ferly,  v. 

A,S.  faerlice  is  used  as  an  adv,,  but  in  the  sense 
of  subito,  repentine. 

FAIRNEY-CLOOTS,  s,  pi  The  small  horny 
substances  above  the  hoofs,  where  the  pastern 
of  a  horse  lies,  but  sud  to  be  found  only  in 
sheep  or  goats,  Ettr.  For. 
"  Here's  a  tyke  wi'  cloven  cloots  like  a  gsit,fair'* 
n^  doats  and  a'  thegither."   Perils  of  Man,  iii.  S$. 

Shall  we  suppose  that  this  term  has  any  connexion 
with  Isl.  Dan^ar  ovis ;  q.  the  cloots  of  sheep  9    A.S. 
Jirgin^gat  denotes  a  wild  goat. 

FAIRNTOSH,  s.     The  name  appropriated  to 

aqua-vHae^  formerly  distilled  in  the  village  of 

this  name  in  Ross*  shire,  distinguished  by  the 

strong  flavour  it  has  acquired  in  consequence 

of  the  use  of  peat-fuel  in  its  preparation,  S. 

'*  InishoHe  it  was,  which  never  will  equal  Faimlosh, 

in  my  own  mind,  while  the  world  is  a  world."  Clan- 

Albin,  iii.  1 53.   The  name  cilnishone  is  given  to  that 

which  is  reckoned  the  best  of  Irish  distillation. 

FAIR  STRAE.DEATH,  death  in  the  common 

course  of  nature.     V.  Stbae.D£ath» 
FAIT,  3.    l.To  losefaU  of  a  thing,  &c.]   Add; 
A  literary  friend  views  Faii  kd  a  corr.  of  faiih^ 
which  often  in  S.,  and  sometimes  in  E.,  signifies  ho- 
nesty, worthiness  of  trust,  or  good  opinion. 
FAIZART,  Febart,  s.  1.  A  hermaphrodite  of 
the  gallinaceous  tritej  Roxb. 
I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  this  has  any  affinity  to 
SvL,G.fas-a  vereri ;  used  to  denote  any  object  Uiat 
excitet  horror.     The  last  syllable  might  be  from  art 
indoles ;  q.  of  a  horrible  nature  or  character. 
S.  Applied  to  a  puny  man  who  has  little  of  the 

masculine  appearance,  ibid. 
3.  Also  used  to  denote  an  impudent  person,  ibid. 
To  FAIZE,  Feaze,  Faisk  otdj  v.n,  1.  A  term 
applied  to  cloth,  when  the  threads  are  sepa* 
rated  froin  each  other,  and  assume  the  form  of 
the  raw  material  at  the  place  where  it  has  been 
rent,  S. 

It  is  sometimes  written  Feaze. 
^'  Feaze,''Ao  have  the  woof  at  the  end  of  a  piece 
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of  cloth^  or  ribband^  rubbed  out  from  the  warp ;" 
Gl.  Surv.  Nairn. 

2.  "  To  have  the  edge  of  a  razor,  or  other  sharp 
instrument,  turned  out  to  a  side,  instead  of  being 
blunted  by  use,"  ibid. 

"  That  thread  *11  no  go  through  the  eye  of  the 
needle ;  its  t^'feazed  at  the  point."  "  Get  a  verrule 
put  to  your  staff,  the  end  oYs  k'  faiz*d" 

O.E.^/e/ze  has  been  used  in  the  same  sense.  It  is 
thus  expl.  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  book  de  Ser- 
mone  AnglicOf  printed  by  Robert  Stephens^  4to:  "  To 
feize,  means  in  fila  diducere." 

Teut.  vaese,  vese,  fibra^  capillamentum,  festuca ; 
Kilian.   Hence  Belg.  vezd,  a  hairy  strings  as  that  of 
a  root ;  vezeUen  to  grow  stringy ;  vezdig  stringy. 
Faisins,  s,  pi     The  stringy  parts  of  cloth,  re- 
sembling the  lint  (S.  caddis)  applied  to  a  wound, 
S. ;  Feazings^  Roxb. 
To  FAKE,  v,a.     1.  To  give  heed  to,  Orkn. 
2.  To  believe,  to  credit ;  ibid. 

Teut.JflcA?-«iapprehendere;  lal. Jaa,Jueck,  capere, 
accipere,  adipisci. 

The  transition  is  obviously  made  from  the.appre* 
sion  of  the  meaning  of  an  assertion,  to  the  reception 
of  the  testimony. 

FAKES.    Bi/  myfdkea^  a  minced  oath,  Aberd. 
An'  aunty's  whisky,  by  wyfakeSy 
Is  nae  a  sham. 
W,  Beattie's  Tales,  p.  9.    V.  Fair,  and  Faiks. 
To  FALD,  Fauld,  v.  a.     To  enfold,  S. 
-— Wha  wiliyawW  yere  cried  bride, 
r  the  kindlie  clasps  o'  luve  } 
Crtmek^s  Rem.  NUksdak  Song,  p.  SSJ. 
A,S.  fecdd^an,  plicare. 
To  FALD,  Fauld,  v.  a.     To  endoae  in  a  fold.] 

Add; 

The  sheep-herd  steeks  hlsfauldmg  slap. 
And  owre  the  moorlands  whistles  stall. 

Bums,  iii.  S87* 
Fald-bike,  s.    A  wall  of  turf,  surrounding  the 

space  appropriated  for  a  fold,  S. 

•— >''  And  fra  that  wele  aacendand  up  an  ald^aU 
difk  to  the  hill,  and  fra  thence  descendand  down  the 
hillsy de  tillamoss/'  &&  Merches  of Bisehop  Brynnes, 
14S7,  Cart  Aberd.  F.  14. 
FALD,    V.  Anefald. 

— "  Spedallie  the  burgesses  and  inhabitantis  of 
Edinburgh^  to  assist,  and  take  anefald  and  plane 
pairtwithus  in  the  furtherance  to  deliver  the  Queenis 
maist  nobill  persoune  furth  of  thraldoum,"  &c  An« 
derson's  Coll.  i.  130. 

This  term  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  very 
acute  correspondent.  But  the  word  should  undoubt- 
edly have  been  printed  anefald,  i.  e.  upright. 
FALDERALL,  s.    A  gewgaw ;  most  common- 
ly in  pi.,  S.i  synon.  FalLaU. 

"  Gin  ye  dinna  tie  him  til  a  job  that  he  canna  get 
quat  o',  he'll  flee  frae  ae  JalderaU  til  anither  a'  &e 
days  o*  his  life.'*     Hogg's  Tales,  i.  9. 
S.  Sometimes  used  to  denote  idle  fancies  or  con* 

ceits,  S. 

A  term  apparently  formed  from  the  unmeaning 
repetitions  in  some  old  songs. 
FALE,  s.    Turf,  &c.     V.  Fail. 
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FALKLAND-BRED,  od^'.  Equivalent  to  "bred 
at  court  ;^  Falkland  in  Fife  having  been  the 
favourite  residence  of  several  princes  of  the 
Stewart  family. 

Furth  started  neist  a  pensy  blade. 

And  out  a  maiden  took ; 
They  said  that  he  was  Falldand-bred, 
And  danced  by  the  book. 

Chnses  Kirk,  C.  ii.  st.  9. 

^*  The  artless  and  undisguised  expression  touches 
tlie  heart  more  than  all  the  courtly  magmJScoice  oi 
some  of  your  JPai!iE:i<iiui-6n0(f  glove-handed  bardsx  have 
larded  their  verses  with."  Cromek's  Rem.  Nithadale 
Song,  p.  5. 
To  FALL,  v,a,    1.  To  fall  to,  as  one^s  portion.] 

Add; 

The  term  is  used  in  this  sense  in  an  Act  of  Jtu 

VI.  161  r. 

''  That  quhair  legacies  ar  left  to  the  exequutonris, 
they  sail  not  Jail  bothe  the  saidis  legacies  and  a  third 
by  this  present  act :  bot  the  saidis  legacyes  salbe  im- 
pute and  allowed  to  thame  in  pairt  of  payment  of 
thair  third."    Ed.  18 16,  p.  5^5. 

*^  Bot  gif  thair  be  bot  only  ward,  and  the  air  is  en<^ 
tent  befoir  ane  term  rin  in  non-entres^  efter  the  com* 
passing  of  the  ward ;  in  that  cais  the  King^a/Zu  na 
relief^  bot  onlie  the  maiUis  during  the  time  of  the 
ward."     Balfour's  Pract  p.  6^5,    V.  Faw,  v. 
To  FALL,  V.  ft.     To  be  one^s  chance,  to  happea 
''  At  Mouline  (where  you  will^//  to  dine)  enquire 
for  the  monastery  where  the  body  of  Monsr.  Mont- 
morancy  is  interred,  you  may  see  a  very  stately  mo- 
nument of  marble."  Sir.  A.  Balfour's  Lett  p.  54,  S5. 
To  FALL,  Fa',  v.  n.  To  dissolve,  as  burnt  lime- 
stone in  consequence  of  being  slaked,  or  as  clay 
when  frostbitten,  S. 

''  It  is  frequently  spread  upon  leysprevious  to  break- 
ing up  for  oats.  In  this  case  it  is  carried  whenever 
a  leisure  day  occurs^  and  is  laid  down  in  cartloads  on 
the  end  ridges  of  the  field,  where  it  remains  till  it 
hsLBfallefi."    Agr.  Surv.  Rincard.  p.  S7S^ 

To  FALL  by,  V.  n.    1«  To  be  lost  or  disappear, 

&c,1  Add; 
2.  To  be  sick,  or  affected  with  any  ulment^  S. ;  evi^ 

dently  as  induding  the  idea  tliat  one  is  laid  ofufe 
.    from  work,  or  from  making  his  usual  appear- 
ance in  public, 
d.  In  a  more  definite  aensei  to  be  confined  in  child* 

bed,  S. 

There  is  a  Sw.  phrase  nearly  allied  to  this :  Hob 
gaar  paa  faUande  fot ;  She  is  near  her  reckoning ; 
A^ideg. ;  literally,  she  goes  upon  a  ^ling  foot.  We 
have  another  phrase,  however,  which  contains  the 
same  allusion  to  the  foot  She  has  tjfnk  the  fool,  synon. 
with.  She  hasfa'n  6y. 
To  Fa'  by  one's  rest,  not  to  sleep. 
To  FALL  or  FASn,  v.n.  1.  To  sink ;  as,  "  His 

cell's  fa^n  m^  his  eyes  are  sunk  in  his  head,  S. 

This  is  a  Sw.  idiom ;  Oegonen  folia  in,  the  eyes 
sink,  Wideg. 

2.  To  become  hollow ;  As,  **  His  cheeks  arefi^n 
in^  his  cheeks  are  collapsed,  S. 

3.  To  subside.    Ths  water's  sairfo^n  in,  the  ri- 
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ver  has  subsided  much ;  applied  to  it  after  it 
has  been  swelled  by  rain^  S% 

To  FA^  in  hands  wl^  one^  to  enter  into  courtship 
with  one,  with  a  view  to  marriage,  S. 

To  FALL,  or  Fa^  in  twa^  a  vulgar  phrase  used 
to  denote  childbearing,  S. 

She  ^2^  in  tfifa,  wi'  little  din. 
An'  hame  the  getlin'  carry'd 
r  the  creel  that  day. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  50. 

To  FALL  in  »?,  v,  a.  To  meet  with,  either  ac- 
cidentally, or  ii\,consequence  of  search,  applied 
both  to  persons  and  to  things,  S. 
^  I  fell  in,  among  the  rest,  nnth  a  maist  creditable 

elderly  man,  some&ng  of  a  quaker,  it  would  seem, 

by  the  sobriety  of  his  attire."  The  Steam-Boat,  p.  1 78. 

To  FA'  o'  (of),  to  abate,  Aberd. 

To  FA'  o'er,  v.n.     1.  To  fall  asleep,  S. 

'^  There  was  a  terrible  hillibaloo  on  the  road,  and 

Ellen  Hesketh  came  to  my  door  and  wakened  me. 

-—I  had yxat fallen  over'*     Reg.  Dalton,  i.  286. 

2.  To  be  in  childbed ;  or  as  now  very  indefinitely 
expressed,  to  be  confined,  S. 

To  FALL  outj  V*  ^    To  make  a  sally. 

*^  Major  John  Sinclaire  at  Trepto,  in  making  a 

faire  shew  of  a  bad  game, — not  having  a  hundred 

musketiers  within  the  toune  in  all,  neverthelesseyi;// 

out  with  fiftie  amongst  a  thousand,  and  skirmished 

bravely,"  &c.     Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  28,  29. 
Belg.  uybmlUeny  id. 

To  FA'  throw,  v.  a.  1.  To  relinquish  any  un- 
dertaking from  negligence  or  laziness,  S. 

S.  To  bungle  any  business ;  as  it  is  said  of  a  pub- 
lic speaker^  when  he  loses  his  recollection,  and 
either  stops  entirely,  or  speaks  incoherently, 
"  He  fell  through  his  discourse,*"  S. 

8.  To  lose,  to  come  short  of.  It  is  often  said  to 
a  traveller,  who  has  arrived  late,  **  I  fear  ye've 
fa'n  through  your  dinner  between  toiVns,    S. 

4.  To  defeat  any  design  by  mismanagement  Thus 
it  is  often  said  of  a  young  woman,  ^*  By  her 
foolish  airs,  she'sya'n  through  her  marriage,''  S. 
Belg.  doorvaVr^n,  to  fall  through. 

To  FALL  wUh  cAai,]   R.  To  FALL,  or  Fa' 
wf  bairfiy  to  become  pregnant,  S.]  Add; 
We  crack'd-^ 

How  blear-e'ed  Kate  had^'n  wi*  ^atm.— - 

Picken's  Poems,  ii.  S. 

FALL,  s.  Apparently,  scrap  or  qffbi^  S.A. 
"  O  whar  are  ye  gaeing,  ye  beggarly  loon  ? 

Ye's  nauther  get  lodging  nor  jail  frae  me." 
He  tum'd  him  about,  an'  the  blude  it  ran  down^ 
An'  his  throat  was  a'  hackered,  an'  ghastly 
was  he.     Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  18. 

FALLALLS,  Falalls,  s,  pi.    A  term  used  to 
denote  the  gaudy  and  superfluous  parts  of  at- 
tire, superficial  ornaments,  S.    It  is  more  com- 
monly  applied  to  females. 
It  is  used  as  a  cant  term  in  £.,  and  expl.  by  Grose, 

''ornaments,  chiefly  women's,  such  as  ribbands,  neck- 
laces," &c.     Class.  Diet. 

''  It  was  an  idle  fancy — to  dress  the  honest  auld 

man  in  thae  exjpenBivefaUalls  that  he  ne'er  wore  in 

his  life,  instead  o'  his  douce  raploch  grey,  and  his 
Vol.  L  S86 
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band  wi^  the  narrow  edging."    Tales  of  my  Land** 

lord,  iv.  250. 

''  I  Conner  what  ye  made  o'  the  twa  grumphies  it 

ye  had  row't  up  amang  yourfalalls"     St.  Patrick, 

ii.  242. 

FALLAllG£,FALAWD6£,a^'.  Profuse,  lavish, 
Aberd. 
Fr.  volage  giddy,  inconsiderate ;  or  O.Fr.  foUtge, 

action /b/^. 

FALL-BOARD,  s.    The  wooden  shutter  of  a 
window,  tliat  is  not  glazed,  which  moves  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  hinges  or  latches,  S.O. 
*'  The  old  woman,— pulling  a  pair  of  fall^boards 

belonging  to  a  window,  instantly  opened  Qt]],  and 

through  the  apertures  the  smoke  issued  in  volumes." 

Blackw.  Mag.  June  1820,  p.  281. 

FALLEN  STARS,  Jelly  tremella,  S.]  Add ; 

2.  On  the  sea-coast  the  Medusa  aequorea,  or  Sea- 
nettle,  is  often  csileAJuUen  atary  S. 

FALOW,FALLow,tf.  Fellow,  associate,  S.]Jd<2; 

S.  A  match,  one  thing  suited  to  another,  S. ;  like 
'E.feUow, 
"  Aud  yf  ather  realme  chances  to  have  maa  billis 

fylit  nor  the  other  sail  have,  sic  billis  to  be  deliverit 

without/oJZtw;."    Articulis,  &c.  Sadler's  Papers,  i. 

458. 1.  e.  ''  singly,"  ''  by  itself." 

To  FALS,  V.  a.     To  falsify. 
'^  The  pepill  war  nocht  sa  nedigent  in  thay  dayis 

as  thay  ar  nou  to  manswere  thare  goddis,  or  tofals 

thare  wourdis."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  2S5-6. 

To  FALSE  a  dome,  to  deny  the  equity  of  a  sen^ 
tence,  and  appeal  to  a  superior  court. 
**  That  the  dome  gevin  in  the  Justice  are  of  Drttm- 

fress, — &falsit  and  againe  callit  be  maister  Adam 

Cokbume  forspekar,  &c.  Was  weile  gevin  &  evil 

again  callit."  Pari.  Ja.  III.  A.  1469,  Ed.  1814,  p.  94. 
h.B.falsare  judicium,  appellare  a  judida 

FALT,  Faute,  *.     Want]  Jdd; 

The  Fr.  term  Ss  used  to  denote  want  of  whatever 

kind ;  aa,  faute  Sargent,  argaiti  inopia  ;ftnde  de  mai' 

son,  tecti  inrnvk;  faute  de  hoirt  et  de  manger,  inediai 

Thierry. 

FALTEN,  *.     A  fillet,  Argyles. 

This  is  evidently  GBei.faltan,  «  a  welt,  belt,  rib- 
bon for  the  head,  snood  ;"  Shaw. 
FALTIVE,a^'.  Faulty;  Vr.JhvU^JauUive,\A. 

— "  And  quhair  it  beis  umdjnfaUiife,  to  forbid  the 
samyne,  under  the  pain  of  escheating  thairof  als  aft 
as  he  beis  fundyne/ai!^tiie."  Seal  of  Cause,  A.  1496 ; 
Blue  Blanket,  p.  14. 
FAMELL,  adj.    Female. 

Twenty  foiir  chikkenis  of  thame  scho  hei, 
Twelf  maill  and  tweVLfameU  be  croniculis  cleir. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  v.  650. 

O.Fr.fame,  femelle ;  Roquefort. 
FAMH,  s. 

"  In  thesfe  mountains,  it  is  asserted  by  the  country 
people,  that  thete  is  a  small  quadruped  which  they 
callfamh.  In  summer  mormngs  it  issues  from  its 
lurking  places,  emitting  a  kind  of  glutinous  matter 
fatal  to  horses,  if  they  happen  to  eat  the  grass  on 
which  it  has  beeii  deposited.  It  is  somewhat  larger 
than  a  mole,  of  a  brownish  colour,  with  a  large  head 
disproportionate  to  its  body.  From  this  deformed 
appearance,  and  its  noxious  quality,  the  word  seema 
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to  have  been  tranaferred  to  denote  a  monster,  a  cniel 
mischievous  person,  who,  in  the  Gaelic  bmguage,  is 
ufloally  called  tifamWiear.  "Stat  Ace.  of  Kirkmich- 
«el ;  communicated  by  C.  Kirkjpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq. 
*  FAMILIAR,  ad^.    Used  in  the  sense  of  confi-r 

dential,  in  the  phrase  **  familiar  servant.'^  Pits- 

cottie,  Ed.  1768,  p.  81. 
FAMOUS,  adf.  1.  Of  good  character,  &c.j  Add; 

— "  He  that  maid  the  requisitioun  for  saitbe  of  his 
awin  comis,  may  cause  twa  or  thr6  of  his  nichtbouris, 
fatiwus  and  unsuspect  men,  cum  and  justlie  teind  the 
samin,  and  thairefter  leid  and  stak  the  teindis  upon 
the  ground  of  the  landis  quhair  they  grew."  A.  1 555. 
Balfour's  Pract  p.  1 45. 
2.  Injurious  to  the  character  of  another,  libellous, 

calumniatory,  slanderous. 

— "  That  na  maner  of  man  mak,  write,  or  im- 
prent  ony  billis,  writingis,  or  balladis,yam(Wf  or  sdan- 
derous  to  ony  persoun  spiritual  or  temporal,  under 
the  pane  of  death,  and  confiscatioun  of  all  his  mov- 
abill  ^dis."    A.  1543.     Balfour's  Pract  p.  537. 

Ij,B.famosa,  nude  pro  libellis  famosis.    Famosus, 
qui  maledictum  aut  convicium  dicit  ♦a^^a  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  by  lower  Greek  writers.     V.  Du 
Canffe. 
FAMTJLIT,  pret 

And  laking  teith  famtUk  hir  faculty. 

That  few  folk  mycht  consaue  hir  rovmling  mowth. 

Colkelbie  Saw,  r.  637. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  fanuteli,  inaoditiim,  dictu 
rarum,  famuli  Ucitumus.    **  The  lack  of  teeth,  ren- 
dered her  discourse  unintelligible."   Or,  we  may  ra- 
ther trace  it  to  Dan.  fand-^r,  to  hesitate,  to  stam- 
mer ;^/iun^,^ffiiiiig,  hesitation,  stammering  j^^unZfr, 
a  stammerer.    "  From  the  want  of  teeth,  her  power 
of  enimciation  was  so  impaired,  that  she  stammered 
in  her  speech."  Skinner  renders  £.  to  fumble  in  one's 
speech,  haesitare  in  sermone. 
[BAN,  adv.    When,  Aberd.,  Meams,  Angus. 
Butybft  anes  fblk  begin  to  scash, 
I'm  fear'd  for  harm. 

W.  BeatHe^s  Tales,  p.  19. 
But^n  his  visage  she  survey'd, 
**  Preserves !"  in  sad  Burprise  she  pray'd. 

Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  1 7. 

0  gin  thou  hadst  not  heard  him  first  o'er  well. 
Fan  he  got  maughts  to  write  the  Shepherd's  Tale, 

1  meith  ha'  had  some  hap  of  landing  £ur. 

Ross's  Heleaore's  Invocation. 
"  'Twas  three  days  afterhend,  she  comes  to  me 
upo'  a  dtijfan  am  at  the  pleugh."    H.  Blyd's  Con- 
tract, p.  4. 

FANE,  s.     An  elf,  a  fairy,  Ayrs. 
The  story  ran  to  ilka  ane. 
How  Kate  was  haunted  wi'  Afane. — 
—By  every  fane  that  now 
Dwells  in  thy  breast,  or  on  thy  brow ; 
I  do  conjure  thee  now  by  either. 
Or  a'  those  powers  put  together. 
To  open,  grassy  hill  sae  green. 
An'  let  twa  earthly  mortals  in. 

Trains  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  23,  27- 
Teut.  vej^n  socius,  sodalis ;  as  the  fairies  are  com- 
monly designed  good  neighbours.  G.  Andr.,  however, 
renders  Isl,  faane  Faunus;  and  we  learn  &om  Loc- 
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cenitts,  that  in  Sweden  Fan  is  a  name  for  the  devil. 
Antiq.  S.Goth.  L.  i,  c.  3.  Ihre  mentions  Fanen  as 
signifying  cacodaemon ;  but  he  contends  that  it  is  a 
corr.  ofjianden,  inimicus.  As  Moes.G.^A  aignifies 
lord,  and  is  applied  to  the  Supreme  Beings;  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  ancient  Scythian  word  was 
modified  into  the  form  of  Faun-'US,  of  Pan,  &c  Ihre, 
however,  affirms  that  Fanen  has  no  affinity  with  it 
A  good  deal  of  learning  has  been  expended  on  the 
latter  term.  Verelius  has  written  a  distinct  essay  on 
it,  which  is  subjoined  to  his  Runographia  Scaadica. 
FANERELS,  s.  pL  What  is  loose  and  flapping. 

"  Look  at  her,  man ;  she's  juist  like  a  brownie  m 
a  whin-buss,  wi'  herfanerels  o'  duds  flaffin'  about  her 
hinderlets."     Saint  Patrick,  ii.  II 7« 

Apparently  a  dimin.  from  E.  fanners,  the  instru- 
ment for  winnowing  grain. 

To  FANG,  V,  a.  To  grasp,  to  catch,  to  lay  hold  of. 
Ane  hidduous  gripe  with  bustuous  bowiand  beik. 
His  mawe  immortall  doith  pik  and  ouer  reik. 
His  bludy  bowellis  toring  with  huge  pane, 
Furth  venting  all  his  fiide  to  fang  full  fane. 

Doug.  Virgil,  185.  22. 
Fang  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Shakespear ; 
vang,  id.,  Devonsh. 
Fang,  s.   1.  Capture,  act  of  apprehending.]   Give 

as  sense 
%  The  power  of  apprehending. 

The  term  has  a  peculiar  application,  in  this  sense, 
which  is  pretty  general  through  S.  When  the  pump 
of  a  well  has  lost  the  power  of  suction,  so  that  the  wa- 
ter does  not  rise  in  it,  perhaps  from  something  being 
wrong  about  the  well,  the  piston  is  said  to  have  lost 
the  fang.  In  this  case,  water  is  poured  in,  for  restor- 
ing the  power  of  operation.  Here  it  is  used  merely 
as  denoting  the  power  of  apprehension,  in  a  literal 
sense.  For  fang  obviously  signifies  the  hold  which 
the  pump  as  it  were  takes  of  the  water,  for  bring- 
ing it  up. 

4.  A  pnse,  or  booty,  Roxb.  The  meaniDgof  this 
term  had  formerlybeen  wellknownontheBorder. 

5.  In  a  Jang^  so  entangled  as  not  to  be  able  to 
escape,  Ang. 

As  criminal  they  seiz'd  him  soon,— 

Produc'd  the  pistol  did  the  deed. 

An'  proof  to  swear,  fan  there  was  need. 

The  laird  was  fairly  in  afaing^ 

An'  naething  for  him  now,  but  hang. 

The  Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  15. 

To  Lose  THE  FANG,  v.n.  1.  A  pump  well  is  said  to 
lose  thejhfiff^  when  the  water  quits  the  pump,  S. 
V.  Fang,  *.,  sense  2. 

it.  A  phrase  familiarly  used,  as  signifying^  to  miss 
one  s  aim,  to  fail  in  an  attempt,  to  be  disappoint- 
ed in  one'^s  expectation  of  success.  Loth. 

To  Fang  a  weu^  to  pour  water  into  a  pump,  for 
restoring  its  po\ver  of  operation,  S. 
'^  We  believe,  that  to  fang  a  well  signifies  to  pour 

into  it  sufficient  liquid  to  set  the  pump  at  work  again." 

Blackw.  ]\rag.  Sept  I8I9,  p.  65^. 

To  FANK,  F  ANKLE,  v.a.  1.  To  entangle.]  Add; 

S.  As  applied  to  a  horse,  to  force  him  into  a  cor- 
ner of  any  enclosure  by  means  of  a  rope  held 
by  two  or  more  persons^  that  he  may  be  taken; 
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or  l^thb  cannot  be  done»  to  wrap  the  rope  about 

him,  8o  as  to  entangle  hinii  S« 
S.  To  coil  a  rope,  Lanarks. 
Fank,  s.    a  fimk  (f  iow0f  a  coil  of  ropes,  S. 
Fank,  s,     a  sheep-cot,  or  pen;  a  term  generally 

used  in  Stirlings.  and  Fertba. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  the  fanner's  dwelling  there  is 
a  pen^  here  cdled  a  fank,  erected  of  stone  uid  turf." 
Agr.  Surv.  Stirl.,  p.  293. 

**  It  is  necessary  to  enclose  the  whole  flock  in  the 
pen  or  fank/'    Ibid.  p.  £94. 

This  term  obriousiy  allades  to  die  design  of  a 
Ibid,  which  is  to  eonjiit  or  inchsc  Tevt.  vanck  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  decipulum,  tendicula. 
To  Fank,  v.  a.  To  folo ;  as,  tojank  the  sheepy  ib. 
FANNER,  s.  or  in  pi.  Fanners.  The  instru- 
ment which  creates  wind  for  winnowing  the  chaff 

from  grain,  S. ;  called  a  Jan^  E. 

'^  The  winnowing  machine,  or  com  fanner,  from 
the  best  information,  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Hawick."     Stat  Ace.  P.  Hawick,  vni.  525. 

Fr.  van,  Teut.  wanne^  Su.G.  wanna,  id.     Teut 
wann^en  ventilare. 
FANNOUN,  Fannownk,  s.    The  eudarium. 

In  later  times  this  word  might  seem  to  have  been 
pronounced  Fanow.  It  occurs  several  times  in  this 
form,  in  an  Inventor  of  the  Vestments  belonging  to 
the  bishopric  of  Aberdeen,  A.  1559- 

— -''  2  stoles—- 8  ffawnous  of  cloath  of  gold.— >Item 
a  chesebill  and  2  tunicles,  a  stole  and  ffanmeuM  of 
white  velvet  and  gold."  Hay's  Scotia  Sacra.  V.  Reg. 
Aberd.  p.  622.     Mac&rl. 

But  perhaps  this  has  originated  from  the  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  the  transcriber. 
F AOILTEACH,  s.  The  Gaelic  designation  for 

what  the  Lowlanders  denominate  ihe  Borraw- 

ing  dm/8.    V.  Borrowing  Days. 
FAPLE,  e.     To  hang  a  fapU.     V.  Faiple. 
F  ARANDAINS,  8.  vL    A  species  of  cloth,  part- 
ly of  silk,  and  partly  of  wool. 

"  The  Lords-^fell  to  consult  and  debate  if  the  said 
act,  prohibiting  all  plothes  made  of  silk  stuffs  to  be 
worn  by  any  except  the  privileged  persons,  reached 
tofhrandame;  which  are  part  siQe,  part  hair."  Foun- 
tainhaU,  8  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  2. 

The  word  is  evidently  the  same  with  Fr.  /erran- 
dine,  **  a  light  stuff  of  which  the  warp  is  wholly  of 
silk,  and  the  woof  of  wool;  differing  from  Paul  de 
9oie  in  this,  that  in  the  latter  both  warp  and  woof  are 
o£  silk."    Diet  Trev. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  quite  uncertain.  I  know 
not  whether  it  has  any  affinity  to  L.B.  ferrandhi^ue, 
denoting  a  sort  of  colour,  and  supposed  to  convey 
the  idea  of  variegation;  (V.  Du  Cwge,  va  Ferran* 
due);  or  to  Ferrandino,  Fr.  Ferrandine,  a  small  town 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  river  Badento, 
where  the  fabric  might  have  been  first  made. 

FAR-AWA',  Faraway,  adf.  1.  Distant,  remote, 

as  to  place,  S. 

'^  I  kend  you  papist  folk  are  unco  set  on  the  relics 
that  are  fetdied  frae  far^awa'  kirks  and  sae  forth." 
Antiquary,  ii.  834, 

"  Far^wa'  fowls  hae  fair  feathers,"  S.  Prov.;  ad« 
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dressed  to  those  who  are  fondly  attached  to, persons 
or  things  that  are  at,  or  come  from,  a  distance. 

'*  He  wad-*maybe  gar  his  familiar  spirits  carry 
you  away,  and  thraw  ye  into  the  sea,  or  set  you  down 
i'  some  faraway  land."    Perils  of  Man,  i.  231. 
8.  Distant,  as  to  consanguinity,  S. 

**  Patens  a  far^awa  cousin  o'  mine,  and  we  were 
bljrthe  to  meet  wi'  ane  another."    Rob  Roy,  ii.  8. 
Farawa'*-skb£eo,  8,    A  teim  used  to  denote  fo- 
reign news,  or  a  letter  from  a  foreign  country, 

Ayrs. 
FARDING,  8.    A  farthing,  S.  Cumb. 
FAREFOLKIS,  e.  pi     Fairies.]  Add ; 

The  Fairies  still  linger  in  several  parts  of  Clydes« 
dale,  and  numberless  stories  are  told  concerning  their 
freakish  adventures.  Although  not  believed  to  be 
positively  malevolent  towards  man,  they  were  at  least 
very  irritable  in  their  dispositions,  and  it  required 
no  small  attention  to  steer  dear  of  offending  them. 
Whenever  they  were  mentioned,  it  was  usual  to  add, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  dangerous 
consequences  arising  from  treating  them  with  too 
much  fiuniliarity.  Hie  name  be  around  ue,  Me  ie  Wane* 
day,  or,  this  ie  Fureeday,  aocoiding  to  ihe  particular 
day  of  the  week.  Particularly,  it  was  reckoned  the 
height  of  infatuation  for  the  husbandman  to  violate 
witib  the  plough  any  of  their  appropriate  gieens,  or 
to  tear  up  any  of  those  beautiful  verdant  circles  which 
were  consecrated  to  their  moonlight  revels. 

Besides  the  Fairiea,  which  are  more  comvKmly  the 
subject  of  popular  tradition,  it  appears  that  our  fore* 
fiithers  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  dass.of  spirits, 
imder  this  name,  that  wrought  in  the  mines.  Pen- 
nant gives  an  account  of  the  vestiges  oi  this  supei^sti* 
tion  yet  remaining  in  Cumberland,  when  describing 
the  Collieries  of  Newcastle. 

^*  The  immense  caverns  that  lay  between  the  pil- 
lars, exhibited  a  most  gloomy  appearance.    I  could 
not  help  enquiring  here  after  the  imaginary  inhabi- 
tant, the  creation  of  the  labourer's  fancy. 
The  swart  Fairy  of  the  mine ; 

and  was  serionsly  answered  by  ablack  fisUow  at  my 
elbow,  that  he  ceally  had  never  met  with  any;  but 
that  his  grandfi^Aer  had  found  the  little  implements 
and  tools  belonging  to  this  diminutive  race  of  sub- 
terraneous spirits." — **  The  Germans  believed  in  two 
species;  one  fierce  and  malevolent,  the  other  a  gentle 
race,  appearing  like  little  old  men,  dressed  like  the 
miners,  and  not  much  above  two  feet  high ;  these 
wander  about  the  drifts  and  chambers  of  the  works, 
seem  perpetually  employed,  yet  do  nothing ;  some 
seem  to  cut  the  ore,  or  fling  what  is  cut  into  vessels, 
or  turn  the  windlass;  but  never  do  any  harm  to  the 
miners,  except  provoked :  as  the  sensible  Agrioola, 
in  this  point  credulous,  relates  in  his  book,  de  Ani* 
mantUmt  subterraneie,"  Tour  in  S.  1772,  p.  55,  56. 

The  northern  nations  acknowledged  a  class  of  spi* 
rits  of  this  description. 

"  In  northeme  kingdomes  there  are  ffreat  armies 
of  devils,  that  have  their  services  which  they  perform 
with  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries:  but  they  are 
most  frequent  in  rocks  and  minee,  where  they  break, 
cleave,  and  make  them  hollow:  which  also  ttirust  in 
pitchers  and  buckets,  and  carefiiUy  fit  wheels  and 
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screws^  whereby  they  are  drawn  upwards ;  and  they 
shew  themselves  to  the  labourers^  when  they  list,  like 
phantcyms  and  ghosts."  Transl.  of  the  Hist,  of  Olaus 
Magnus  (l658)«  ap.  Minstrelsy  Border^  I.  Introd. 
ciii.  civ. 

"  There  were  two  classes  or  orders  of  these  freak- 
ish beings,  the  Gude  Fairies,  otherwise  called  the 
Seelie  Court,  and  the  Wicked  Wichts,  or  Unseelie 
Court.  The  numbers  of  the  former  were  augmented 
chiefly  by  infants,  whose  parents  or  guardians  were 
harsh  or  cruel,  by  such  as  fell  insensate  through 
wounds,  but  not  dead,  in  the  day  of  just  battle,  by 
persons  otherwise  worthy,  who  sometimes  repined 
at  the  hardness  of  their  lot,  by  such  whose  lives  were 
in  general  good,  but  in  a  moment  of  unguardedness, 
fell  into  deep  sin,  and  especially  allowed  themselves 
peevishly  to  repine  against  the  just  awards  of  Pro- 
vidence."— ^'  The  members  of  the  Unseelie  Court 
were  recruited,  (for  this  was  the  only  one  that  paid 
teind  to  hell),  by  the  abstraction  of  such  persons  as 
deservedly  fell  wounded  in  wicked  war,  of  such  as 
splenetically  commended  themselves  to  evil  beings, 
and  of  unmarried  mothers  stolen  from  childbed.  But 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  recruits  were  obtained 
from  amongst  unbaptised  infants ;  and  tender  and  af- 
fectionate parents  never  failed  unceasingly  to  watch 
their  offspring  till  it  was  gained  with  the  holy  name  of 
God  in  baptism."  Edin.  Mag.  July  1 8 19,  p.  1 6, 17* 
FARE  WAY,  s.  The  passage  or  channel  in  the 
sea,  or  in  a  river,  S. ;  i.  e.  ^*  the  tcay  or  course 
in  which  a  vessel  fares.'^ 

Inl,  Jarveg  and  Su.G.Jarwaeg  denote  a  high  road, 
via  publica.  But  Haldorson  expl.  farveg-r  as  pri- 
marily signifying  alveus,  canalis.  Sw.  stroemforen, 
the  channel  of  a  river,  claims  affinity,  as  well  as  Belg. 
vaav'tvater,  id.;  though  both  are  difl^rently  com* 
pounded. 

FAR-HIE-AN-ATOUR,  adv.    At  a  consider- 
able distance,  Aberd. 

This  word  has  been  resolved  q-Jar-high^and-ittonr, 
over  the  distant  hills.     But  I  suspect  that  its  proper 
form  isJar-'kyne-'aUaur,  i.  e.  far  hence  over. 
FARLE,  s.     The  fourth  part  of  a  cake.]  Add  ; 
The  \jsnn% fardel,  farding'dealf  taidjartttidel,  used 
in  O.E.  to  denote  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre  of  land, 
have  a  common  origin. 
FARM,  s.     Rent.     V.  Febme. 
Farm-meal,  s.  Meal  paid  as  part  of  the  rent,  S. 
"  Before  1782,  theyhrm-mefl/ was  commonly  paid 
of  this  inferior  oats ;  i.  e.  the  landlord,  in  many  places 
of  the  county,  got  part  of  his  rent  paid  in  kind  from 
meal  made  from  this  grain.''  Agr.  Surv.  Aberd. p.  S44. 
FARQUCHIE,  adf.     Savage,  cruel,  ferocious, 
Ayrs. ;  slightly  varied  from  Fr.Jarotict^,  wild, 
savage,  cruel,  &c. 
FARRANT,  od/.     Sagacious,  Selkirks, 

'*  Look  up,  like  ttjarrant  beast — hae  ye  nae  pity 

on  your  mast^r>  nor  na^  thought  about  hin^  av^  an' 

him  in  sic  a  plisky  ?"  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  2S6. 

This  seems  to  be  used  elliptically  for  aul4'Jarrant. 

V,  Farand. 

FARTHING-MAN,  Ferdincman,  s.    A  de- 
sigpalioQ  given  to  the  Dean  of  Guild. 
''  It  is  statute,  that  quhen  the  Alderman,  Thesu* 
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rare,  Farihing'tnan  or  Dene,  will  call  and  convene 
the  gild  brether  for  the  oommoun  affairis,  thay  at  the 
sound  of  the  suesh  sail  coropeir  under  the  pane  of 
xii.  d."     Stat.  Gild.  Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  77- 

"  Ferdingmannus,  ane  Dutch  worde,  ane  penny-^ 
maister,  or  thesaurar.  Stat.  Gild.  c.  5*"  Skene, 
Verb.  Sign. 

He  seems  to  have  received  this  name,  as  having, 
some  special  concern  in  regulating  the  assessments 
of  a  borough. 

"  £t  si  quarto  deliquerit,  verbo  vel  facto,  condem- 
netur,  &  puniatur  secundum  arbitrium  Aldermanni, 
Ferikingmannorum,  Decani,  8c  aliorum  confiratrum. 
Gildae,"  &c.     Stot.  Gild.  c.  5. 

Du  Cange  conjectures  that  thiaterm  is  equivalent 
to  Fr.  quartenier,  the  alderman  of  a  quarter  oft  ward 
in  a  town ;  from  AS.  Jtrlhing  a  quarter,  and  man 
homo.  But  it  may  be  supposed  that  Skene  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  term ;  and  as  he  renders  it 
by  thesaurar,  or  treasurer,  this  would  suggest  that  it 
had  been  formed  rromjeorthing,  quadrans,  a  farthing, 
which,  like  S.  penny,  may  have  been,  at  least  occa- 
sionally, used  indefinitely  for  money. 

Not  only  in  his  Glossary,  but  in  the  translation  of 
the  statutes  of  the  Gild,  Skene  uses  the  word  the* 
saurer* 
FAS,  s.    A  knot  or  bunch. 

'^  Item  to  the  samyne  lyar  twa  cuscheingis  of  tb« 
samyne  velvott  with  ane  waiting  tres  of  gold  with 
aney2u  of  silk  and  gold  at  ilk  nuke."     Inventories, 
A.  1 542,  p.  96.    V.  the  pL  Fassis. 
FAS  CAST. 

Then  finding  out  a  new  Jas  cast, 
Amongis  the  prentaris  is  he  past. 
And  promeist  to  set  foorth  a  buike. 

Leg,  Bp.  St.  AndroU,  Poems  1 6th  CenL  p. SlO. 

"  Scheme,  Gl.  Q.Fr.face  is  used  far  fait,  factus; 
q.  a  new-nuide  device.'* 
To  FASCH,  Fash,  v.  a.    8.  To  trouble,,  in  a 

general  sense.]  Add; 

*'  In  my  opinion,  rejoined  Mrs.  Mason, — ^this  fear 
of  heing  fashed  is  Uie  great  bar  to  all  improvement" 
Cottagers  of  Glenbumie,  p.  206. 

"  To  fash,  to  trouble  or  teize;  Donna  fash  me, 
don't  teize  me ;  North."     Grose. 

To  Fash  one*s  Thumb.]  Jdd; 

The  phrase  is  most  commonly  used  negatively,  in 
this  or  a  similar  form ;  Ye  needna  fash  your  thumb 
about  it.  The  obvious  sense  would  seem  to  be,  "  You 
need  not  take  the  slightest  trouble,"  equivalent  to 
another  phrase,  "  He  didna  crook  a  finger  j'*  i.  e,  he 
did  not  make  the  smallest  exertion.  I  am  doubtful, 
however,  whether  there  may  not  be  an  allusion  to 
the  use  of  the  thumb  in  making  or  confirming  a  bar- 
gain.    V.  Thumbucking. 

ToFascr,  Fash,  v«w-  1.  To  take  trouble.]  Jdd; 

"  The  dinner  was  a  little  longer  pf  being  on  the 
table  than  usual,  at  which  he  began  to  fash."  Annals 
of  the  Parish,  p.  229. 
%  To  be  weary  of,  &c.]   Add ; 

''  You  Boon  fash  of  a  good  office ;"  S.  Prov.  "  Spo- 
ken to  boys  who  are  soon  weary  of  what  we  bid  them 
dp."  Kelly,p.S90.  "  Weary,"  N.  It  is  erroneously 
printed  sash,  but  corrected  in  Index. 
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Jdd  to  etynum ; 

To  these  may  be  add^  Dan.^#,  futililyj  a  trifle^ 
trifling ;  fofk-er  til,  to  fumble,  to  poke. 
Fasch,  Fash,  9.  ft.  Pains  teken  about  any  thing, 

S.l     Hence, 
To  T  AK  the  Fash,  to  take  the  trouble  to  do  any 

thing,  S. 

**  If  8  cram  fou  o'  woo' :  it  was  put  in  there  the  day 
of  the  sheep-shearing,  and  we  have  never  ta'en  the 
fash  to  put  it  by."    Cottagers  of  Glenbumie,  p.  152. 
Fashiousvess,  s.     Troublesomeness,  S. 
FASHEN,FESHBN,par^/?a.ofthet;.to/VfcA,S.B. 
Just  as  their  ain  she's  jo^Aeii  up,  and  ta'en 
For  Dick's  ain  dother  now  by  ilka  ane. 

Rogs*s  HeUnare,  p.  127- 
What  cast  ha»  fashen  you  sae  far  frae  towns  ? 
I'm  sure  to  you  thir  canna  be  kend  bounds. 

Ibid.  p.  77* 
FASKIDAR,  s.  The  Northern  Gull,  Larus  pa- 
rasiticus, Linn. ;  the  ScaiUuaulin  of  Orkn. 
'<  The  bird  Faskidar,  about  the  bigness  of  a  sea- 
maw  of  the  middle  size,  is  observed  to  fly  with  greater 
swiftness  than  any  other  fowl  in  those  parts,  and  pur- 
sues  lesser  fowls,  and  forces  them  in  their  flight  to  let 
fall  the  food  which  they  have  got,  and  by  its  nimble- 
ness  catches  it  before  it  touch  the  ground."  Martin's 
Wost  Isl.  p.  73. 

This  name  might  almost  seem  to  be  a  oorr.  of  the 
Sw.  name  of  the  Pelecanus  Carbo,  Linn.,  Ht^s-tiader. 
Faun.  Suec.  N.  145.  I  find,  however,  the  final  term 
given  in  two  different  forms,  and  Hqfi/utder,  refer- 
ring to  N.  145,  Ind.  But  it  may  be  allied  to  Gael. 
faUg-wn  to  wring,  fasgadh  wringing,  whence  fas^ 
gadair  a  press  for  dieese ;  as  the  name  might  have 
Its  origin  from  this  bird  being  believed  to  constrain 
other  fowls  to  part  with  their  food. 
F  ASSIS,  «.  pi     Knots,  bunches. 

''  Item  ane  capparisone,  coverit  our  with  quhite 
▼elvett,  frenyeit  with  silver  undfassis  of  quhite  silk, 
withgrete  knoppis  ofsilvir.—Itemane capparisone  of 
blak  Tedder,  coverit  oure  with  blak  velvett,  and  frein- 
yeit  with  reid  silk  and  greitefauis,  with  knoppis  of 
gold."     Inventories,  A.  1539^  p.  52. 

"  Item  ane  claith  of  estate  of  fresit  daith  of  gold 
and  sUver,  partit  equalie,  a  breid  of  claitli  of  gold, 
and  ane  uther  of  silver ;  and  upon  the  silver  corde- 
leria  knqtis  of  gold,  quhairof  thair  wantis  sum^a^- 
M  /  fumisit  with  thre  pandis,  and  the  tail,  and  all 
feeinyeit  with  threid  of  gold."  Ibid.  A.  1561,  p.  133. 
0.fr, faisse,  bande  en  g^n6ral ;  faisceau,  bande  de 
toQe ;  fasqia  ;  Roquefort  Fais,  a  bunch ;  Cotgr. 
FASSIT, /iflr*.  pa.     Knotted. 

«  Thre  curtingis  [^curtains]  of  d&haesfassit  with 
silver  and  silk."  Invent  Guidis,  Lady  £.  Ross,  A.  1578. 
FASSON,  Fasoune,  jf.     Fashion.!     Add; 
2.  The  expense  of  making  any  article. 

^'Failyeing  that  the  said  Walter  deliuernocht  again 
the  said  chenye  of  gold,  tlbat  he  9all  content  and  pay 
to  the  said  Sdiir  Wmiam  for  ihefasQ^ne  of  ilke  vnce 
a  Franche  croune."  Act  Dom.  Cone  A.  1489,  p.  135. 
Fr.Jhfon  does  not  merely  denote  the  form  of  any 
tiling,  but  the  ''  making,  workmanship ;"  Cotgr. 
FAST,  Fassit,  part.  pa. 

"  A  carean  of  diamantis  contening  i^ii  diamantis 
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and  xiii  roses  of  gold  ennamalit  with  blak  fast  and 
tablit"   Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  26S ;  also  p.  288. 

"  A  carcan  of  diamantis  contenand  threttene  dia* 
mantis,  with  threttene  roses,  enamallit  with  hhkJaS' . 
sil  and  tablett"   Ibid.  p.  318.—''  Roses  of  goId/«tf- 
sit."  Ibid.     V.  Tablet  a  face. 
Black  Fast  and  Tablit,  ornamented  with  hard  black 

enamel. 

Ft.  Jacette,  petite  face,  ou  superficie  d'un  corps 
taill6  k  plusieurs  angles.     Diet  Trev. 
FAST,  adf.     1 .  Forward,  prone  to  rashness  of 

conduct,  S. 
3.  Hasty  in  temper,  irascible,  S. 
9.  Applied  to  a  person  already  en^ged,  or  an 

utensil  employed  for  a  purpose  U'om  which  it 

cannot  be  spared,  Abera. 
FAST  A,  s.     A  stone  anchor  for  a  boat,  Shetl. 

Isl.  Jaesta  is  used  in  a  sense  not  very  remote :  Fu- 
nes  nautici,  quibus  naves  ad  terram  ligantur  et  fir* 
mantur ;  VereL  The  word  is  Grout  faest-a  firmare, 
to  fasten.  Sn.G.  faeste  denotes  any  thing  that  con* 
firms,  being  used  with  great  latitude.  Faestman  is 
a  lover,  a  sweetheart ;  q.  a  fast  man. 

FAT,  s.     A  cask  or  barrel. 

'^  That  the  ship,  being  bound  for  Amsterdam,  lad^n 
wiitk^Qlfats  of  potashes,  there  were  only  documents 
aboard  to  shew  the  property  of  4^7  fats."  Stair, 
Suppl.  Dec.  p.  l68. 

A.S.fet,  vas;  Su..G.  fat,  vas  cujuscunque  generis; 
Teutva^id.  The  £.  term  has  been  greatly  i^estricted 
in  its  sense ;  being  confined  to  a  vessel  that  contains 
liquids  for  fermentation.  Kilian  observes,  that  the 
Taut  word  is  so  general  as  to  be  used  to  denote  a 
temple,  house,  ship,  and  any  one  thing  which  con« 
tains  another.  As  in  Germ,  it  assumes  the  form  of 
v{iss,  it  is  the  origin  of  Fr.  vaisseau,  and  E.  vessel. 
FAT,  jpron.  Used  for  fFAa^,  Angus,  Meams,&c. 
Fat  wad  I  geen,  that  thou  hadst  put  thy  thumb 
Upo'  the  well  tauld  tale  till  I  had  come. 

Ross's  Helenoref  Invocation. 
"  A  native  of  the  same  county,  in  the  course  of 
conversation  with  an  Englishman,  made  some  in- 
quiries of  him,  relating  to  the  death  of  a  firiend  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  said,  '  Fat  deed  he  o'  ?'  which 
the  Englishman  not  understanding,  another  Scotch- 
man, byway  of  helping  him,  exclaimed, '  Fat  o'  deed 
he?'  The  letter/^ is  always  used  in  Aberdeenshire 
for  w."   Sir  J.  Carr's  Caledonian  Sketches,  p.  2 1 1. 

This  may  most  probably  be  viewed  as  a  proof  of 
the  northern  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
coast  For  the  same  pronunciation,  a  little  softened, 
extends  through  Angus.  It  has  been  observed  by 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  that  the  northern  nationa  are  *'  fond 
of  close  and  hard  sounds,  as  the  cold  climate  renders 
their  fibres  rigid,  and  makes  them  speak  much  through 
their  teeth,  or  with  as  close  lips  as  possible."  Hence, 
as  he  subjoins,  'Hhey  preferred  the  close  v  to  the  open 
p,  and  thus  changed  the  ancient  Pikar  to  Vikar"  In 
the  same  manner,  "  the  Jutes  are  by  the  northern 
nations  called  ITeuta;  and  Jutland,  Feutland."  En* 
quiry,  i.  182. 

On  a  similar  ground,  perhaps,  may  we  account  for 

the  use  of  F  for  Wh,     It  seems  to  correspond  to  the 

•  Vau  of  the  northern  nations.     Th^  Islanders^  it  i& 
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known,  have  no  W,  but  use  F  instead  of  it.  The 
Germanto,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  all  pronounce  W  as 
V.  The  f  of  our  northern  counties  seems  to  be  merely 
a  substitute  for  Fan  of  the  north  of  Europe,  which 
the  Germans  sound  as  F.  For  it  is  observed  that,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  there  seems  to  be  aparticular  aversion 
to  the  hard  sound  of  this  letter.  Even  where  t;  occurs 
in  a  word,  it  is  sounded  as  ip  ;  as  tvessel  for  vessel. 
FATCH,  s.    At  thejaich,  toiling,  drudging, 

Aberd. ;  perhaps  corr.  from  Fash, 
FATCH-PLEUCH,  s.    V.  Fotch-plkuch. 
FATET,  prei.     Acknowledges. 

"  In  presens  of 'party  Jatet,"  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  16. 

This  seems  merely  the  substitution  of  the  Lat. 
term,  ^omfai-^o. 
FATHER. WAUR,  adf.    Worse  than  one^s  fa- 

ther,— falling  short  in  goodness,  Clydes. ;  used 

in  opposition  to  Faiher-beUer^  q.  v. 
FATHOLT,  s. 

**  zij  hundreth^a/Ao^  at  fourty  sh.  the  hundreth. 
Item,  xzxij  hundreth  knappauld  at  xx  sh.  the  hun- 
dreth. Item,  xiij  scoir  of  aris  |[oars  ?^  at  four  sh. 
the  pece."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1548,  V.  18. 

Probably  a  denomination  of  wood  from  some  place 
in  Norway  ;  as  hoUe  denoted  a  small  wood. 

F  AT-REC  KS,  the  Aberd.  pron  unciationof  WhtO- 

recks.     V.  Raik,  Rak,  s.    Care. 

Fatrecks!  quo'  Will,  it  needs  nae  badder. 
i.  e.  idle  talk,  synon.  Bother, 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  12. 
To  FATTER,  v.  a.    To  thresh  the  amis  or 

beards  of  barley,  Dumfr. 

C,B,fat,  a  smart  blow,  a  stroke, ^ii^-uifi;,  to  strike 
b'ghtly,  fatitvr,  one  who  strikes  Ughtly.  O.Su.G. 
bai-a  to  beat. 

FATT'RILS,*.!?/.  Folds  or  puckeringrsj  Jdd; 
8,  "  FaUrelSy  ribbon-ends,"  &c.     Gl.  Picken. 

(y.Vt  fatraiUeX'  trash,  trumpery,  things  of  no  va- 
lue ;"  Cotgr.  FalrauiU-er,  "  to  play  the  fop,  to  busie 
himself  about  frivolous  vanities,"  id.  This  might 
seem  allied  to  Teut.  fater-en,  nugari,  frivola  agere. 

To  FAUCH,  Fauch,  v.a.  1.  To  fallow  ground.] 

Add; 

''  Sayand  at  [that]]  he  wald  nocht  eir  noitfaMcht 
his  land  sa  air  in  the  yeir."    Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  l6. 

'*  Thoresby  mentions^ttgA,  '  fallow  ground,'  and 
expl.  tofaughy  '  to  plow,  and  let  it  lie  fallow  a  sum- 
mer or  winter ;'  without  specifjring  the  province." 
Ray's  Lett  p.  827- 
Fauch,  Faugh,  ad;.     Fallow,  S.]    Add ; 

*'  It  was  in  saie  fauch  eard  and  rid  land  quhair 
they  moved  for  thetyme,  and  the  stour  was  so  great 
that  nevir  ane  of  thame  might  sie  ane  vther."   Pits- 
cottie's  Cron.  p.  499- 
Fauchs,  s,pl.   A  division  of  a  farm  so  called  be. 

cause  it  gets  no  manuring,  but  is  prepared  for 

a  crop  by  a  slight  fallowing,  S.B. 

*'  The  other  large  portion  isdenominatedyatigA^.— 
The  faughs  never  receive  manure  of  any  sort— -They 
are  broke  up  from  grass  by  what  is  called  a  rib- 
plou^ing."  Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p.  28«.  V.  Faulds. 

FAUCHENTULIE,  (gutt)  *.     A  contentious 
argument,  Meams. 
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To  Fauchsntitlie,  v,  n.    To  coatend  inai^. 
mart,  ibid. 

The  latter  part  of  the  wbrd  is  undoubtedly  TmiU 
yicy  abroil  or  quarrel.  GBgtVfachaimk^  matter,  cause ;. 
jackain,  fighting.     Or  shall  we  trace  the  first  part 
of  the  word  to  Facht  fight,  (][•  fach^^n'-imbfU  f 
FAULDS,  s.  pi,    A  division  of  a  farm  so  deno- 
minated  because  it  is  manured  by  foldiag  sheep 
and  other  cattle  upon  it,  S.B. 
**  That  part  of  the  farm  called  outfield  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  proportions.  The  smaileat  usually 
about  one  third,  is  called  folds,  provincially^tijir.* 
the  other  large  portion  is  denominated^^ia^A^.  The 
fold  usually  consists  of  ten  divisi^is,  Mie  -^  which 
each  year  is  brought  into  tillage  from  grass.     With 
this  intent  it  is  surroimded  with  a  wall  of  sod,  the 
last  year  it  is  to  remain  in  grass,  which  forms  a  tem« 
porary  indosure,  that  is  employed  as  a  pen  for  con.* 
fining  cattle  during  the  night  time,  and  for  two  or 
three  hours  each  day  at  noon.     It  thus  gets  a  tole- 
rably full  dunging,  after  which  it  is  ploughed  up  for 
oats  during  the  winter."  Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p.  2^2. 
FAUSE,  a/(J^.    False ;  the  commoii  pron.  among 
the  vulgar,  S. ;  A.Bor.  id. 
**  O  haud  your  tongue,  now  Fomss  Foodrage, 

Frae  me  ye  shanna  flee." 
Syne,  pierc'd  him  thro'  Xhefauseyfmuse  heart, 
And  set  his  mother  free. 

Minstrdsy  Border,  uL  88. 
Fause-facs,  s.     a  visor,  a  mitek,  S. 

— -'*  I  chanced  to  obtain  a  glisk  of  his  visage,  a»fab 
fause-face  slipped  aside."     Rob  Roy,  i.  200. 

''  Christmas  was  also  preceded-*— by  the  appaar- 
ance  of  guisards— young  men  and  boys,  who  in  antic 
habiliments  and  masks  (called— ^^itfe^/aeei)  went 
round  the  houses  in  the  evenings  perfi>nniiig  frag- 
ments of  those  legendary  romances  or  religious  mo- 
ralities, which  were  once  the  only  dramatic  rcpreaen- 
tations  of  Britain."  Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  1821,  p^^. 
To  FAUT,  Fawt,  v.  a.     To  find  fault  with,  to 
accuse,  to  criminate,  Aberd. 
"  And  fawtis  hym  for  his  absens."  Breehine  Reg. 
Sae  I  maun  cook  the  lass  wi'  skill. 
Or  spite  o'  fate  she'll  hae  her  wiU : 
Tho'  ither  fouk  nae  doubt  mtiyfaui  her. 
Yet  I  maun  do  my  best  to  daut  her. 

Coci^s  Simple  Strains,  p.  68. 
FAUT,*.     Want]    Add; 

To  hae  f out  o',  to  have  need  of,  Ayrs.  "  Hadfend 
0%  needed  it  much ;"  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  692. 
FAU*T,  s,   NaefaiCt^  and  It  were  nafas^t^  ex- 
pressions strongly  indicative  of  contempt,  ap» 
plied  to  one  who  assumes  undue  importance,  or 
affects  a  niceness  or  delicacy,  which  one  is  sup- 
posed to  have  no  claim  to,  S. 
For  fa  [^who]  by  wark  has  gain'd  their  cash 

They  getna  it  for  nought ; 
Yet  they,  naefav^t,  maun  cast  a  dash, 
Ne're  minds  how  dear  if  s  bought. 

Cocl^s  Simple  Strains,  p.  62. 
The  conj.  but  is  often  conjoined ;  as,  //  wamafau'l 
but  dirt  were  dear,  S.  Prov. ;  spoken  of  those  who, 
although  mesnly  bom,  or  in  a  low  station,  aaaume 
airs  of  rank. 
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-—At  length  comes  on  in  mochy  rook ; 
The  Enibrugh  wives  rin  to  a  stook. 

It  were  naefau't ; 
But  Highkuiders  ne'er  mind  a  douk. 

The  Hof'st  Rig,  st  81. 
FAUTYCE,  Faultise,  adf.  Guilty,  culpable. 
— -''  The  quhilk  personis  sal  hafe  thare  expensis 
of  the  pardis  fandynjiiuiyce,  Sc  of  the  vnlawis  or 
Tthir  ways/'  &c  Pari.  Ja.  I.  A.  1425,  Acts  Ed.  1814, 
p.  11.  c.  19.     In  Ed.  1566,faullise. 

There  may  have  been  an  old  Fr.  adj.  of  the  form 
offaideuxy  or  fauiieux,  fromJiuUe. 
To  FAW,  Fa\  v.  a.    1.  To  obtain,  to  acquire.] 
Add  to  etymon,  after  the  word  preferable ; 
It  is  adopted,  I  find,  by  Johnstone,  in  his  Gloss, 
to  Lodbrokar-Quida,  p.  6B,    Referring  to  Isl.  ekfae 
obtineo,  he  says ;  "  Hinc  Scot  to  fa  obtinere." 
Faw,  Fa\  8.     ft.  Lot,  chance.]  Add; 
I  am  her  father's  gardener  lad. 
An*  poor,  poor  is  myfa\ 

Remahu  ofNUhniaie  Song,  p.  12. 
To  Faw,  Fa\  v.  a.    To  befal,  S.    The  E.  r.  «. 
18  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Fair  faw  ye  f  May  you  be  fortunate.  Foul  faw  ye! 
evil  betide  you.  Foul  faw  the  liars  !  a  kind  of  im« 
precation  used  by  one  who  means  strongly  to  con- 
firm an  assertion  he  has  made,  and  whicm  has  been 
contradicted. 

Foul  fa'  the  coat,  that  you  sick  cark  did  gee. 
Ye  meith  ha'  flung^t  awa'  an'  tum'd  again. 
Of  half  your  travd  its  not  worth  the  pain. 

Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit  p.  74. 

To  FAWITH,  T7.  a.     To  fallow.    "Muckitthe 

croft,  hfawith  it."     ««  FamthUy^  fallowed; 

Aberd.  Reg.     V.  Fauch,  v. 

FAWN,  s,   A  white  spot  on  moorish  and  mossy 

ffround,  Ettr.  For. 

Perhaps  merely  A.S.  f den,  fenn,f eon,  palus. 
FAUXBURGHE,  *.  A  suburb;  Fr.fauxbourg. 
"  Bot  that  place  was  not  thought  commodious, 
quhairfore  the  guns  were  transportit  to  hfauxburghe 
i^the  toun,  callit  Pleasance."  Hist  James  the  Sext, 
p.  154    155. 

FAWICHIT,  pret.     Fallowed.     V.  Fauch,  v. 
"  He  fawichit  &  erit  &  harrowit  the  said  croft," 
&c.     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1521,  V.  11. 
FE,  FEE,  &C.  s.    8.  Absolute  property. 
Fear,  Fiab,  s.    One  to  whom  property  belongs 
in  fee.]     Add; 

"  If  the  partie  delinquent  be — &Jiar,  or  hes  any 
estate  contracted  to  him,  that  his  fine  exceed  not  the 
half,  nor  bee  within  the  third  of  the  fine  due  to  be 
payed  by  the  heritors  that  are  in  possession."  Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  204. 

"  The  persons  contained  in  the  summons  were 
these,  yiz.  Normane  Leslie  Fear  of  Rothes,"  &c. 
Keith's  Hist.  p.  50,  N. 

He  is  thus  denominated,  because  he  was  ''  eldest 
son  to  the  Earl  of  Rothes."  Ibid.  p.  43. 
FEAKE,  8.  That  part  of  a  sack,  which,  when 
full,  is  drawn  together  at  top  by  the  rope  with 
whicli  the  sack  is  tied,  Roxo. ;  apparently  the 
*  same  with  Faik^  a  fold,  q.  v. 
FE AL,  8.    Turf,  &c.    V.  Fail. 
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FEALE,  Fkal,  adf.     Faithful,  loyal.]  Add; 

'*  Quhen  ane  tenent  makis  fealtie  to  his  lord^  he 
sould  lay  his  richt  hand  upon  ane  buik,  and  say  on 
this  maner : — Hear  ye,  my  Lord,  I  sail  be  leill  and 
feal  to  you,  and  sail  keip  faith  and  lautie  to  you,  for 
the  landis  and  tenement  quhilk  I  hald  of  you  in  chei^ 
and  sail  faithfullie  do  all  custumis  and  service  in 
dew  time,  quhilk  I  aught  and  sould  do."  Balfour's 
Practicks,  p.  243. 
2.  Just,  fair,  proper. 

— -''  The  saidis  abbot  and  convent  ar  nocht  able  to 
pay  the  feall  thride  of  the  said  abbay  according  to 
the  first  assumptioun."  Acts  Ja.  V 1. 1 58 1 ,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  236. 

Fr.  feal,  faithful,  honest,  true. 
Feale,  8.     A  liege-man,  a  faithful  adherent. 

"  All  tenentis  and  vassallis,  haldand  landis  of  ane 
Baron,  sould  swear  fidelitie  in  the  time  of  thair  en- 
tres,  that  thay  sail  be  leill^^a^if  to  him  and  his  airis." 
Balfour's. Practicks,  p.  127* 
FEALE,  Feall,  #.     Salary,  stipend. 

''  The  said  lorde  quietclamis  and  dischargis  the 
said  James— of  all  and  syndry  guidis  of  airschip,*- 
to  gidder  with  the  fealis  of  the  chantorie  and  denrie 
of  Glasgw  bishopric,  of  Santandrois,  abbay  isofHaly- 
rudhous  and  Paslay  pertenyng  to  the  said  lord  for  his 
fee,  &  intromettit  with  and  tane  vp,"  &c.  Acts  Mary, 
154S,  Ed.  1814,  p.  439. 

**  There  being  a  particular  yeirlye  feall  appointed 
to  him  for  the  discharge  of  the  said  office,  we  have 
thought  meit  hereby  to  will  and  requyre  yowto  make 
payment  to  our  said  servitor  off  that  his  feall  dew  to 
him  for  his  office  of  all  yeires  &  termis  bygane,  rest- 
and,  awand  &  vnpaid,  &  yeirly  in  tyme  conuning  in- 
during  his  lyftjme.  Whitehall  the  first  of  March 
1607."  MS.  Letter  of  James  VI.  to  the  Lord  of  Scone, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield* 

'^  Exceptand  and  reservand  alwayis— the  gifl  and 
feall  grsatit  by  ws  till  our  weil-belouit  seruitour  Gil- 
bert Prymrois  burges  of  Ed^  our  Chirurgiane,  for 
all  the  dayis  of  his  lyf  of  the  soume  of  tua  huidreth 
pundis  money  of  our  realme,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 58 1 , 
Ed.  1814,  p.  245.     V.  also  p.  246. 

''  It  wes  thocht  now  that  all  sould  be  weyll  hand- 
led, they  protestit  that  they  socht  nothing  so  muche 
as  his  Ma^^  weill,  and  widd  have  no  feaU  for  their 
service."  Belhaven  MS,  Moyse's  Mem,  Ja.  VI.  fo.  70. 
This  evidently  corresponds  with  S.  fee.  But  I 
have  not  observeid  that'the  term  occurs  any  where 
else ;  or  that  any  other,  from  which  this  might  have 
been  formed,  occurs  in  a  similar  sense  in  Fr.  or  in 
L.B.  As  the  old  word  feal  signifies  faithful,  its  ap- 
plication to  a  salary  seems  to  have  originated  from 
the  idea  of  preservingyat/A  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  pro- 
mise made,  when  a  person  had  been  nominated  to  a 
particular  office ;  if  not  from  his  supposed  JldeUty  in 
the  discharge  of  this  office,  V.  Fjal, 
To  FEAM,  v.n.  1.  To  foam  with  rage,  S.B. ; 
famCy  S. 

What  spies  she  coming  but  a  furious  man, 
Feaming,  like  onie  bear  that  ever  ran; 
An'  heigh  aboon  him  vap'ring  in  his  hand. 
Glancing  afore  the  sun,  a  glittering  brand. 
Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit  p.  55., 
S.  To  be  in  a  violent  passion,  S.     V.  Fame., 
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FEAR,  s.    A  fright,  Roxb. 
FEAR'D,  part.  adj.     Afraid,  S. 

This  }ias  been  also  used  in  E.  "  He  was  siBferde  as 
aeny  man  you  sawe  this  twelue  monethes,  that  I  wolde 
haue  gyuen  hym  a  blowe."    Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F»  141^  b. 
FEARIE,  adf.     Afraid^  fearful,  Selkirks. 
FEARN,  8.    Gut,  Roxb. 

"  Tkerm,  Tharme,  gul; — ^now  mOre  coknmonly 
Ftam;"  Gl.  Sibb.     V.  Therm. 
FEARSOME,  adj.     Frightful,  causing  fear,  S. 

*^  Eh !  it  wad  hejearsome  to  be  burnt  alive  for  nae- 
thing,  like  as  if  ane  had  been  a  warlock !"  Guy 
Mannering,  iii.  1 73. 

**  I  wish  we  may  get  the  light  keepit  in— wi'  this 
fearsome  wind."     Antiquary^  ii.  254. 
Feabsome-looking,  adf.   Having  a  frightful  ap- 
pearance, S. 

"  There  was  a  gypsey  wife  stood  ahint  and  heard 
her— a  muckle  stoor  Jearsofne^looking  wife  she  was  as 
ever  I  set  een  on."     Guy  Mannering,  ii.  342. 
FEASIBLE,  adj.     Neat,  tidy,  Roxb. 
To  FEAT,  V.  a.     To  qualify,  to  prepare.    The 

term^a^(2  occurs  in  tlie  sense  oi  fitted,  though 

without  any  obvious  reason. 

-^''  Now,  the  preachers  are/ealed  by  swallowing 
of  the  little  booke>  Chapter  10. — How  these  minis- 
ters of  the  last  wrath  arefeated  and  prepared  to  this 
great  execution,  is  shewed  from  the  fifl  verse  to  the 
end."     Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  146. 

It  might  seem  formed  like  our  £.  adj.  feat,  from 
Fr.  fait,  fashioned. 
FEATLESS,  fl|^'.    Feeble. 

"  Featiess  folk  is  ay  fain  of  other ;"  S.  Prov.;  '^  a 
jest  upon  two  people  who  are  glad  when  they  meet;" 
Kelly,  p.  104. 

He  explains  it  as  also  signifying  "  niggardly."  But 
the  former  seems  the  true  meaning;  as  denoting  one 
who  has  never  performed  any  feat,  or  done  any  no- 
table act 

This  suggests  an  idea  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
E.  obsolete  adj.  Feateous,  dexterous. 
FEAUK,  8.    A  plaid,  Aberd.     V,  Faik. 
To  FEAZE,  V.  n. ;  also  Fe azings.    V.  Faize. 
To  Feblis,  v.  a.     To  enfeeble.]     Add  ; 

O.E.  **  I  fd>le,  I  febltfsshe,  or  I  make  weake." 
Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  134,  a. 
FEBRUAR,  8.     The  month  of  February,  S. 

This  was  anciently  written  Feueryher,  Feuiryker. 
In  Feueryher — ^befell  the  sammyn 
That  Inglissmen  tuk  trewis  with  Wallace. 

WaUace,  vii.  1.  MS. 
Than  passit  was  Wtass  of  Feutryher. 

Ibid,  vL  1.  MS. 

Among  the  rhythmical  prognostications,  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  our  ancestors,  one  has  been 
attached  to  this  month.  Whatever  justice  there  may 
be  in  the  prognostication  itself,  it  is  no  very  favour* 
able  specimen  of  their  metrical  taste. 

February  fills  the  dike, 
£ither  with  black  or  white ; 

i.  e.  there  will  be  either  ifhuch  rain  or  snow  in  this 
month.  Black  is  the  emblem  of  rain;  ad  in  Anffus 
they  still  speak  of  black  tdeet,  or  rveyt,  as  contradis« 
tinguished  from  snow.     V.  Ondinu. 
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Kelly  gives  the  adage  in  a  different  form ; 
February  fill  dike 
Either  with  black  or  1vhite» 
''  February  brings  comtnonlyroiigh  weather,  either 
snow  or  rain.'*     Scot.  Prov;  p.  107,  108. 

The  same  idea  has  prevailed  in  France.  H^ce 
that  singular  figure.  La  farine  de  Fevrier,  the  meal 
of  February,  i.  e.  snowe  and  the  common  saying, 
Fevrier  le  coUrt  pire  de  tou8>  literally,  February,  ^ 
though  the  shortest  month>  is  worst  of  all;  or  as 
expl.  by  Cotgr.  ^'  Because  it  is  commonly  the  foulest; 
and  thereupon  we  call  it  Fili^yie*"  This  shows  that 
the  rhythmical  adage,  or  something  of  the  aamekind, 
has  been  common  in  England. 

Kelly  gives  another,  which  isnot  so  easily  explained. 
It  is  evidently  meant  as  rhythmical. 
AU  the  months  in  the  year 
Causes  a  fair  Februar.         Ibid.  p.  52. 
It  does  not  intimate  whether  the  influence  of  &ir 
weather  during  this  month  be  good  or  bad. 

Here  we  have  the  old  pronunciation  of  the  word 
in  S.  Fr.  Fevrier, 

A  rainy  February,  however,  is  reckoned  a  good 
prespge  in  France.  Hence  the  saying  given  by  Cotgr. 

Pluyer  de  Fevrier 
Vaut  esgout  de  fumier. 
We  transfer  the  idea  to  April ;  saying 
April  showers 

Make  May  flowers.    V.  FEUERYUEft. 

To  FECK,  V.  a.     To  attain  by  dishonourable 

means,  Loth. ;  a  term  much  used  by  the  boys 

of  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  not  so  strong  as  E.Jilch;  but  implies  the  ides 

of  something  fraudulent 

This  may  be  either  from  A.S,  fecc^an  tollere,  "  to 
take  away,"  Somner;  whence  E.  fetch;  or  allied  to 
facn  fraud,  guile.  The  former,  however,  seems  pre- 
ferable. It  may  originall|r  have  signified  to  carry  off 
what  was  not  one's  property  as  if  it  had  been  so. 
FECK,  adj.     Vigorou*,  stout 

Ae  stride  or  twa  took  the  silly  auld  carle. 

And  a  gude  lang  stride  took  he : 
"  I  trow  2iou  be  a  feck  auld  carle ; 
•'  Will  ye  shaw  the  way  to  me." 

Young  Maxwell,  Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  52. 
FECK,  8.     A  contraction,  as  would  seera^  of  the 
name  of  Frederick,  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Pack  bag  and  baggage  a',  Willie, 

To  Hanover,  if  you  be  wise. 
Tack  Feck  and  George  and  a',  Willie. 

Jacobite  RMcs,  ii.  878. 
FECK,  Fek,^.  A  term  expresrive,  both  of  apace, 

and  of  quantity  or  number,  S.]  Add; 
4.  Onyfeky  any  consideration  or  consequence,  S.O. 
"  l?our  laddie  there's  owre  young  to  be  o'  omyfik 
in  the  way  o'  war."     R.  Gilhaixe,  iii.  l69- 

This  undoubtedly  corresponds  exactly  with  £. ''  of 
any  effect"  An  honourable  and  learned  ftiend,  for 
whose  judgment  I  have  the  highest  respect,  in  a  note 
on  this  article  says : — 

*'  Feck,  power,  quantity,  number,— the  moat  jpart 
Mony  feck  is  an  anomaly.  It  should  be  wy  feck.** 
It  is  indeed  an  anomalous  mode  of  ezpreasioD.  Bat, 
on  further  inquiry,  I  find  that  it  is  commonly  used 
both  in  Ang.  and  in  Perths. 
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FiccKFiTL,  Pecktow,  ot^.  S.  Powerful.]   This  is 

also  written  Fectfkd. 

"  Wher  boldnes  in  pireaching  the  gospell  is  there 
is  effectualnes  in  It,  &  the  man  who  hes  this  boldnes, 
is  Ajtsctfid  man,  &  his  entry  shall  neuer  be  in  vaine. 
—Where  the  Lord  geues  not  this  libertie,  all  the 
preaching  is  fectlesse  and  without  frute."  Rollock 
on  2  Thes.  p.  49. 
Fectfully,  adv.     Powerfully,  effectually,  S. 

''  I  judge  myself  both  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  for 
the  repute  of  that  great  man  of  God,  who  hath  so 
faithfully,  so  fectfully,  and  so  zealously  served  his 
generation,  to  interpose  and  give  a  check  to  any,  who 
-—would  seek  their  repute  upon  the  ruin  of  the  esti- 
mation of  so  faithful  and  famous  a  servant  of  Christ." 
M^Ward's  Contendings,  p.  15S, 
Feckless,  adf,'\   Add ; 
4.  Not  respectable,  worthless,  Loth. 
They  bitterly  cast  up  whase  kin 
MtListfeckless  are. — And  ilka  sin 
They  e'er  cou'd  do,  is  now  brought  in 

To  the  dispute.     TkeHat^itRig,  st  60. 
Feckly,  adv,     8.  Mostly,  &c.]  Jdd; 

*'  Feckfy,  mostly,  most  part  of;  North.**    Grose. 
FECKLiNs,adr.  Partly, or  nearly;  like^cAr^,Fife. 
FECKET,  s.    An  under  waistcoat,  &c.]  Jdd ; 

**  Jackets,  wove  of  water  snake  skins,  at  a  certain 
time  of  a  March  moon,  were  much  in  vogue  among 
the  crusading  servants  of  Satan;  and  are  yet  remem- 
bered by  the  name  of  warlock  jfeckeis,'*  Remains  of 
NithsdaJe  Song,  p.  281. 
FEDAM,  s.     Such,  unnatural  conduct  as  seems 

to  be  a  presage  of  approadiing  death,  Ayrs. 

*'  Five  score  pounds,  gademan! — I  would  hae 
thought  the  half  o't  an  unco  almous  fVae  you.  I  hope 
it's  no  Afedam  afore  death."    The  Entail,  i.  156. 

V.  Feydom,  (under  Fey,  Fee,  adj.)  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  proper  orthoffraphy. 
FED6AN,  9,    A  long,  Tow,  and  narrow  chest, 

extending  the  whole  length  of  a  wooden  bed,  and 

used  as  a  step  for  going  into  bed;  viewed  as  a 

corr.  of  foot-gang^  Berwicks.   V.  Fit-gang. 
FEDYT,  part,  pa.  Under  enmity,  or  exposed  to 

hostility.     V.  Feidit. 
FEDMIT,  a^.  and  a.     Misplaced  after  Fidge. 
FEE,  adj.   Predestined,  on  the  verge  of  death,  S. 
Since  we  have  met,  we'll  merry  oe. 

The  foremost  hame  shall  bear  the  mell : 
ril  set  me  down  lest  I  be^*. 

For  fear  that  I  should  bear't  mysell. 

Hcrd:s  Coll.  ii.  47,  48.     V.  Fey. 
FEEDOW,  s.  The  name  given  by  children  to  the 

store  of  cherry-stones,  from  which  they  fumisli 

their  castles  of  peps ;  synon.  Peppoch^  Roxb. 

This  must  be  from  the  E.  v.  iofeA,  i.  e.  to  supply 
stones  in  place  of  those  that  are  carried  off  by  the 
victor ;  for  the  loser,  who  supplies  them,  is  called 
the  feeder. 
FEEDING  STORM,  such  a  fall  of  snow  as 

threatens  that  it  will  lie  deep  on  the  ground,  S* 

'^  Yesterday  morning  we  had  a  pretty  copious  fall 
of  snow.  At  one  time  every  thing  seemed  to  por- 
tend what  is  called  a  feeding  storm."  Caled.  Mer- 
cury, SOth  Dec.  I8I9. 
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PEEGARIE,  ^.    V.  Fleega»ie. 
FEEL,  adf.   Foolish ;  the  provincial  pronuncia- 
tion of  some  of  the  northern  counties  for  fule^ 
used  adiectively  in  S. ;  also  Feil. 
I  dmna  covet  to  be  reez^d 

For  Xh\9feel  Bit ; 
But  feel,  or  wise,  gin  ye  be  pleas'd 
Ye're  welcome  tillt 

Skinner^ s  Misc.  Poetry,  p.  1 1 1 . 
FEEL,  adf.    Smooth,  &c.     V.  Feil. 
FEELLESS,  a^.     Insensible,  without  feeling, 
Clydes. 

—  I  swarft  amang  his  hands, 
An' fedless  lay,  while  the  laidlie  droich 
Perform'd  his  lord's  commands. 
Marmaiden  of  Clyde,  Edin.  Mag.  May  1820. 

FEENICHIN,  (gutt.)  oA'.  Foppish,  fantastical, 

Fife ;  apparently  corr.  Irom  E.^nical. 
To  FEER,  Fieh,  v.  n.  or  to  Feer  Land^  v.  a. 
When  a  field  is  to  be  plowed,  one  goes  before, 
and  marks  off  the  breadth  of  every  ridge,  by 
drawinff  a  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  space  al- 
lotted for  it.     This  is  called ^^rin^.  Loth. 
Su.G.^r-a  signifies  colere,  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
But  Feer  seems  to  have  more  affinity  tofaer^a  du- 
cere,  now  written  foer*a,  as  the  person  who  feers 
the  land  acts  as  a  guide  to  those  who  are  to  follow 
him.     Moes^G.^ra,  termini,  limites,  might  appear 
to  merit  considmtion  here ;  sa  the  very  design  of  the 
operation  is  to  mark  out  certain  bounds.     Biit  to  all 
these,  I  would  prefer,  as  the  most  simple  etymon, 
A.S.^r-taa,  proscindere  aratro,  to  furrow.     With 
this  corresponds  Sxi.G.fora,  id.,  and^^^a,  a  furrow. 
The  Swedes  make  a  distinction  between  fora  and 
faera,  nearly  analogous  to  that  between  pbugking 
andfeering  in  S.     A  fora,  diversum  esae  faera,  no- 
runt  agricolae,  posteriusque  notare  sulcum,  qaojusta 
area  illis  desi^aiw,  qui  agros  frumento  conserunt. 
Deinde  etiam  ponitur  pro  ipsa  area  ejusmodi,  quam 
frumento  conspergere valet  sator.  Ihre,  va  JFor,Fora. 
FEERIE,  a^.    Expl.  '<  Looking  weakly,  in  a 
bad  state  of  health,""  Fife.     It  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  Loth.     V.  Fery. 
Isl.^r,  morbus  epidemicus,  Verel.;  ^airr  mors, 
fatum ;  whence  Jhr*leste,  vitae  laBaio,Jhrbrot,  agon 
mortis,  faur  vitur,  mortis  praesagus ;  ibid. 

FEEROCH,  Feiboch,  s.  1.  AKlity,  activity, 
«p'i^y>  Upp.  Clydes. 

Perhaps  from  Fere,  Fier,  sound,  entire ;  if  not 
from  A.S.  feorh  anima,  vita,  spiritus. 
2.  Rage,  Perths.     V.  Fiery. 
Feerochrie,  s.    The  same  with  Feeroch^  ibid. 
FEETS.  FU-ouUf'thefeets^  a  designation  given 
to  one  who  betrays  a  genuine  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, Teviotd. 

This  appears  to  be  a  corr.  of  Theets.  V.  Thetis> 
under  which  a  similar  phrase  occurs.  Fit  is  proba- 
bly for  foot,  in  allusion  to  a  horse  or  ox,  who  throws 
his  leg  over  the  traces  in  drawing. 

Feetsides,  s.  pi.  Ropes,  used  instead  of  chuns, 
which  are  fixed  to  the  hames  before,  and  to  the 
smnffletree  behind,  in  ploughing,  Be(^icks. 

FEET-WASHING,*.  1.  A  ceremony  perform- 
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ed,  often  with  some  ludicrous 

to  a  bride  or  bridegrooni,  the  night  preceding 

marriage,  S. 

''  The  evenii^  before  a  wedding  there  is  a  cere- 
mony called  the  Feci  Washing,  when  the  bride-maids 
attend  the  future  bride>  and  wash  her  feet"   Letters 
from  a  Gentlemaji  in  the  North  of  S.>  i.  26l. 
2.  Transferred  to  the  night  on  which  this  custom 

is  observed,  S. 

"  The  eve  of  the  wedding-day  is  termed  xhtfed^^ 
washing, — when  a  party  of  the  neighbours  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  assemble  at  their  respective 
houses ;  a  tub  of  water  is  brought^  in  which  the  feet 
of  the  party  are  placed^  and  a  small  piece  of  silver 
or  copper  money  dropped  into  the  water ;  but  at  this 
moment  one  of  the  companv  generally  tosses  in  a 
handful  of  soot,  by  which  the  water  is  completely 
blackened ;  a  most  eager  and  ludicrous  scramble  now 
takes  place  among  the  lads  and  lasses,  striving  who 
shall  get  the  piece  of  money,  puling,  shoving,  and 
splashing  above  the  elbows ;  for  the  lucky  finder  is 
to  be  first  married  of  the  company.  A  second  and 
more  cleanl/ablution  takes  place."  Edin.  Mag.  Nov. 
1818,  p.  412. 

To  FEEZE,  v.a.     1.  To  twist ]^dd; 
I  downa  laugh,  I  downa  sing, 
I  HoMmsLftete  my  fiddle-string. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  43. 

*'  Feeze,  to  turn  a  screw  nail ;"  Gl.  Surv.  Nairn. 

Pheese  is  used  by  Shakspeare,  apparently  as  sig- 
nifyuig  to  vex,  to  harass,  to  plague.  FU  pheese  you. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Per^tps  the  original  and  proper  idea  is,  to  squeese, 
q.  I  will  press  you  as  with  a  screw ;  especially  as  the 
Hostess  replies,  "  A  paur  of  stocks,  you  rogue  !"  as  if 
alluding  to  the  pressure  of  the  limbs. 

Youi*  pride  serves  you  to feuze  them  all  alone. 
PuHenhanCs  Arte  ^  English  Poesie. 
6.  The  word  also  signifies  ^*  to  insinuate  into  un- 

merited  confidence  or  favour;''  Gl.  Surv.  Nairn. 

In  this  sense  itis  sometimes  said  that  one /<;^;ar^^ 

himself  into  the  good  graces  of  another. 
F£EZB-KaiL,«.  A  screw  nail,  Boxb.  V.FEEZE^zy. 
FBFT^  part.  pa.    Legally  pot  in  possession,  S. ; 

feoffed^lE,. 

— ''  The  kirk  of  Abirdene  vsjtf^  of  the  tent  penny 
of  aid  of  aU  wardis  Sc  rdevis  of  the  saidis  landis." 
Act.  Audit  A.  a489^  p.  148. 

'^  The  said  prouest  allegiit  that  the  said  chapdlane 

quhilk  isy^  of  the  said  annuale  aucht  to  hit  bene 

callit  for  his  interess ;  &maid  faith  that  thar  wes  ane 

feft  in  the  said  college,  callit  Schir  James  Gudlad." 

Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A;  1490,  p.  178. 

Vt-Jteff-er,  Li.'^.  feoff-are,  id. 
2.  Used  to  denote  a  preferable  claim ;  as,  "  ^fift 

seat,"*  "  2ifeji  place,"  S. 

Any  thing  indeed,  is  said  to  he  feft,  which  is  par- 
ticularly claimed,  or  supposed  to  be  held  by  right, 
or  in  consequence  of  long  possession ;  q.  that  in  which 
one  is  as  it  were  seized  or  enfeoffed. 
FEG,  Fbgg,  s.    1.  a  fig.    Thb  is  the  common 

pron.  in  S. 

"  For  ane  baill  of— curranis,  almondis,/<^j^,  rai- 
singis,  or  uther  sic  thingis,  at  the  entring  thairof,  na- 
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thing;  hot  for  ilk  baill,  atthefiurtlipassing^iiiid." 
Balfour's  Practicks,  Custunds,  p.  87. 

"  1652.  Noil,  and  Decemb.— The  violet  also  had 
its  flowre,  (which  is  not  ordinar  till  March) ;  the 
fege-trees  young  feges ;  the  crawes,  also,  in  some 
places,  begane  to  g^er  sticks  to  their  old  nests." 
Lamonfs  Diary^  p.  61. 

We  find  the  following  prohibition:  in  one  of  our 
old  sumptuary  laws. 

^'  That  no  persoun  vse  anye  maner  of  deserte  of 
wett  and  dry  confectioimes  at  banqueting,  mariages, 
baptismes,  feasting  or  anye  meallis,  except  the  firuit> 
tis  growing  in  Scotlande :  As  also  feggis,  raisingis, 
plumdames,  almondis,  and  vther  vnconfected  fruitds 
vnder  the  payne  of  ane  thousand  merids  toties  quo- 
ties."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  6^6. 
%  What  is  of  no  value,  S. 

Auld  age  ne'er  mind  B,feg  ; 
The  last  o't,  the  warst  o't. 

Is  only  for  to  beg.  Burns,  iii.  1 55. 

Tent,  feige,  id.,  from  Lat^-v^. 
To  FEG,  v.a.    1.  To  propel  a  marble  with  the 

thumb  from  the  curved  middle  of  the  forefinger, 

Clydes. 
2.  Feg^  in  Ayrs.,  signifies  to  knock  ofi^  a  marble 

that  is  lying  beside  another. 

K.^.feg'^n,  a^feg^an,  componere,  compingere; 
as  referring  to  the  JUling  or  disposing  of  the  &iger 
and  thumb  so>as  to  give  the  proper  impetus. 

FEGS,  interj.  A  kind  of  oath  used  by  the  vulgar 

in  S.,  viewed  as  corr.  from^i^&.  /Vggt«*,id.  S.B. 

Ffake  (provinc.  £. )  is  evidently  the  same ;  thus 
expL  by  Thoresby,  «  Faith  (an  oath)  ;**  Ray's  Lett 
p.  387.  A.Bor.  "  i'fakins,  in  faith ;  an  asseveration;" 
Grose.  He  also  gives  Fegs  as  an  exclamation  used 
in  the  South  of  E.  V.  Faikens. 
FEY,  i*     Croft  or  infield  land,  Galloway. 

''  There  was  a  bear^/^y,  or  piece  of  sand  [^22.  land] 
allotted  for  bear,  upon  whidi  the  diuig  collected  in 
the  farm  was  annually  laid,  and  laboured  from  time 
immemorial."    Stat  Ace.  P.  Old  Luce,  xiv.  491. 

Evidently  allied  to  F^,  A.Bor.  to  cleanse,^^^, 
S.   Teut  vatf  A-€n,  v^A-en,  purgare,  tergere ;  Su.G. 
fei'a,faei'a,lfiLfaeg''ia,  Germ.fegen,  id. 
Feidit,  Fedyt,  part.  pa.    Under  enmity  from 

some  other  party ;  exposed  to  hostility,  or  the 

eiFects  of  hatred. 

''Gif  ony  man  he  fedyt  Ifeidit,  Ed.  1 566r\,  or  allegis 
feide  or  dreide  of  ony  party,  the  schirref  sail  furth- 
withe  of  bath  the  parteis  tak  law  borowis,  and  for- 
bide  thame  in  the  kingis  name  to  distruble  the  kingis 
pece,**  &c.     Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1457,  Ed.  1814,  c-  29- 

L.B.  favd-ire,  faidam.  seu  inimicitiam  excitare; 
^ufi^m^  hostis,  qui  \x^.  faida,  seu  guerra  est;  Dn 
Cange.    V.  Fbid,  Fede. 
PEIFTEEN.     The  FAfUin.    V.  Fifteen. 
FEIL,  Feile,  Feill,  Fele,  adj>  Many,]  AM; 

It  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  Fde  in  0.£. 
Dere  brother,  quoth  Peres,  the  Deuel  is  fill  queynte 
To  encombren  holy  chirche,  he  casteth  ful  harde 
And  fluricheth  his  falsnesse,  oY^Vkfdt  wise. 

P.  PkughmwMS  Crede,  D  ij,  a. 

"  FeeU,  many."  Interpr.  of  Hard  wordes,  affixed 
to  this  work. 
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FEIL,  adv.    Used  as  a  superlative^  sigiiifyiDg 
•  very,  like  FeU,  South  of  S. 

Her  blankets  air'd  A'Jeil  and  dry. 
And  in  the  kist  nook  fauldit  by, 
Down  sat  she  o'er  the  spunk  to  cry. 

Her  leefu' lane.   A.  Scaii^s  Poems,  p.  B6. 

FEIL,  Feels,  adj.   1.  Soft  and  smooth  like  vel- 
vet, silky  to  the  touch,  Roxb.,  Dumfr. 
**  If  she  had  been  as  bonny,  an'  as  gentle,  an'  as 

feele  as  Jeany,  aih !  but  I  wad  haelikit  weeL"  Brownie 

of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  185.  Fell,  Wint  £v.  Tales,  ii.  42. 
In  this  sense  it  may  be  allied  to  C.B.  pali,  what  is 

of  a  downy  glossy  surface ;  satin,  velvet. 

2.*  Clean,  neat,  comfortable ;  as,  ^*  afeil  room,^ 
a  clean  place  or  apartjnent,  ibid. 

3.  Comfortable,  in  agreeable  drcumstances ;  as, 
one  who  has  thoroughly  warmed  himself  after 
being  very  cold,  says  that  he  is  ^^feil  now,^  ilxd. 
lA.jeUd^r  habilis,  idoneus ;  J^ld^z,  depeoore la^ 

nato  dicttur,  primum  post  succisam  lanam  veterem. 

FEIR,  s.    This,  I  mink,  must  signify  the  town 
of  Campf^^  in  Zeland,  where  the  Scots  had  an 
estaUisiiment. 
^'  Ane  double  cannon  of  fonde,  markit  with  the 

armes  ofihejeir  in  Zeland,"  &c.  Inventories,  p.  248. 
F^ere,  Campoveria,  op  [pidum]]  Zelandiae ;  Kilian. 

FEIRIS,  s.  pi    The  prices  of  grain  legally  fix- 
ed ;  the  same  with  Fiars. 
-^"  Gevisiull  power  and  commissioun  to  the  lordis 

auditouris  of  his  nienes  chekker — to  sett  and  appoint 

certane  indiferent  and  common  prices  als  neir  as  may 

be  to  the^m  of  the  cuntreis."   Acts  Ja.  VI.  1584, 

Ed.  1814,  p.  804.  ' 

I  have  not  observed  any  earlier  example  of  the  use 

of  this  term.    V.  Fiars.    After  the  words, ''  Rudd 

and  Sibb.  imte/eires,J'eirs/'  dele  **  but  I  suspect  im« 

properly." 

FEIM,  F£3ii£,  «•    2.  A  great  heat  diffused  over 
the  body,  accompanied  with  violent  perspira- 
tion, Ang. 
I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  view  this  as  the  same 

with  E.  foam,  or  with  Jitme,  although  the  former 

seems  preferable. 

To  BE  IN  A  Feim,  v,n.  1.  To  be  very  warm,  ib. 

8.  To  be  in  a  violent  heat  of  temper,  ibid. 
A.S.  faem,  spuma.    IsL  fum-a  signifies,  multum 

festinare ;  and^vm,  inconsiderata  festinatio. 

FEIRINDELL,  s.    V.  Fiekdaill. 

FEIST,  #.     The  act  of  breaking  wind  in  a  sup- 

¥ressed  manner  from  behind.  Loth, 
eut.  veest,  tnjtt,  crepitus  ventris,  flatus  ventris, 
Fr.  vms€,  O.'E.^fiest. 

FEIT,  pret.  v.     Held  \nfee. 

^'  In  presens  of  the  lord  Johne  of  Bosvile,  grantit 
that  he  had  na  right  to  the  landis  of  Farleis  hot  for 
his  lyfe  tyme,  and  because  hejeii  the  lande  be  his 
wife  Marion  of  Lothresk."  Act  Audit.  A.  1476,  p.  49* 
V.  Fe,  Fee,  #. 

FEIT,  part.  pa.     Hired ;  from  Fee^  r.,  q.  v. 

''  That  none  of  the  saidis  craftismen  tak  any  uther 

Jeit  man  to  wyrk  on  the  said  craft  quhill  his  prenti* 

schip  be  fulfiuit ; — ^nor  lat  wark  within  his  buthe  onv 

man,  without  he  be  uth^  f either]  his  prentiss  arfeti 

servand."  Sealof  Cause,  A.  1496,  Blue  blanket,  p.  13. 
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In  a  MS.  copy  of  another  Seal  of  Cause,  May  2, 
1485, 1  find  seUmamr  in  two  places,  emnieoiidy  sub- 
stituted fcfrfeii  man. 

FELL,  adf.  1.  Keen,  hot,  biting,  S.1  Add; 
S.  Singular,  strange,  extraordinary;  aB^^^IVs  a,  fell 
thing,  wean,  that  ye  canna  stand  sdll  a  minute:^ 
'^  He^s  a^fi  fallow,**,  i.  e.  a  strange,  unaccount- 
able sort  of  fellow:  '<  He^  afdl  chield,"*  &c.  S. 
8.  Clever,  mettlesome;  denoting  bodily  action, 
as  the  effect  of  spirit  J  fell  beast^  a  horse  that 
makes  ^ood  way  on  the  road,  and  that  is  not 
easily  tired,  S. 

In  a  similar  sense  it  is  applied  to  one  who  pos- 
sesses natural  elocution. 

''  The  Lord  James,  say  they,  beareth  too  much  rule; 
Lidington  hathacnibf  head,  vnd  fell  tongue."  ^''  i.  e. 
clever,"  Margf]     Keith's  Hist  p.  205. 

4.  Capable  otenduring  great  fatigue,  Roxb. 

5.  Acute,  as  referring  to  Uie  mind,  S.  JfeU  6ody, 
an  acute  person;  sometimes,  **  wyss  and  fell. 

FELL,  s.  A  precipitous  rock,  a  rocky  hill.]  R. 
1.  A  wild  and  rocky  hll],  S.]     Jdd ; 
S.  High  land,  only  fit  for  pasture,  S.  A. 

In  pL  it  denotes  a  chain  or  steep  liills.    The  whole 
of  the  tract  of  land  throughout  the  Cheviot  hills  which 
is  not  ploughed,  is  called  the  FeUs. 
8.  It  is  expl.  as  ugnifyinff  *^  a  field  pretty  level 

on  the  side  or  top  ota  hill,^  Perths. 
FELL,  e.     1.  Skin,  the  hide  of  an  animal,  S. 

This  is  an  £.  word,  but  now  obsolete,  as  Johns, 
has  observed.     It  is,  however,  still  used  in  S. 

-— ''  Ye  dinna  ken  the  farm  of  Charlieshope— its 
sae  weel  stocked  already,  that  we  sell  may  be  sax 
hundred  pounds  off  it  ilka  year,  flesh  andfdl  the* 
gither."     Guy  Mannering,  iii.  224. 

— -  Ben  the  blythsome  piper  crap. 
As  well's  he  dow ;  and  on  afell. 
Hard  i'  the  nook,  he  seats  hunser. 

W.  BeaUi^e  Tales,  p.  53. 
S.  Expl.  ^<  the  flesh  immediately  under  the  skin  ;* 

Gl.  Bums.     More  properly  it  denotes  the  cu- 

Ucle  immediately  above  the  flesh. 
FxLLiLL,  8.    A  msease  of  cattle,  S.  A. 

'^  Aged  cattle,  especially  females,  are  liable  to  be 
hide  bound,  a  disease  known  here  and  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  counties  bv  the  name  oifelUiU.  The  f^  or 
skin,  instead  of  bemg  soft  and  loose,  becomes  hard, 
and  sticks  closely  to  the  flesh  and  bones."  Agr.  Surv. 
Roxb.  p.  149. 

FELL,  adv.    Very.    V.  Fbil. 
FELL,  s.    A  large  quantity,  Roxb. 

''  His  head  was  of  uncommon  size,  covered  with 
afell  of  shaggy  hair,  partly  grizaled with  age."  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  i.  ?$• 

To  FELL,  V.  n.     To  befal,  S.B.]   Add; 
Ah  Lindy,  is  this  ye  ?  well  fell  my  sell ! 
But  waes  me  that  ye  sud  sic  tidings  tell. 

Boss's  Helenare,  p.  80. 

That  is,  ''  happy  am  I  in  seeing  you ;"  q.  Weel  be* 
falme! 
Fell,^.  Lot,fate,destiny,Aberd.,Ang.,Meanis; 

Faw  svnon.  "  Wae's  my  fdl  T  "  Al^  my^  T 

Abera.  Wo  is  me,  is  the  nearest  E.  phrase ;  but 

these  are  more  emphatical. 
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He  kens  the  word,  and  lays,  Akke  my  fell! 
Is  tbat  je,  €k>len  ?  are  ye  there  your  sell  ? 

Roi^s  Hdenare,  p.  43,  First  Ed.  V.  Fell,  v. 
For  naetbing's  cheap  *at  is  to  sell ; 
And  for  the  haddocks !  waes  tnjfoll ! 
They're  out  o'  reason. 

W.  BeattuTs  Tales,  p.  17- 
feut.  vol  fortuna ;  q.  what  btfaU  one,  arjallt  to 
him ;  Isl.  qfelli  infortunium. 
FELL-BLOOM,  *.]     Dele  definition,  and  sub^ 
stUute ; — The  flower  of  Lotus  corniculatus,  or 
Bird's-foot  trefoil,  S. 
FELLED,  FellVsick,  adj.   Extremely  sick,  so 
as  not  to  be  able  to  stir,  Clydes. ;  q,  knocked 
down  with  sickness,  like  anefeUed  by  a  blow. 
FELLIN,  adv.    Used  in  the  sense  of  E.  pretty. 
FeUin  weill^  sometimes  as  equivalent  to  remark- 
ably or  wonderfully  well,  S. 
"  Twa  or  thrie  of  our  condisciples  -pleyed  fellin 
Weill  on  the  virginals,  and  another  on  the  lut  and  gi- 
thorn."   Melvill's  Mem.  Dr.  M'Crie's  Knox,  ii.  344. 

Felltn  is  undoubtedly  the  corr.  oiFeU  and,  like  Gey- 
an  for  Gey  and.  V.  Fell  weill  under  Feil,  adj. 
FELLIN-GRASS,  s.    The  plant  called  Ange- 
lica,  Roxb. 

Shall  we  suppose  that  this  had  been  formerly  viewed 
as  a  ipecific  in  the  disease  of  Q|tttle  called  the  FeUin  f 

FELL-ROT,  s.  A  species  of  rot  in  sheep,  ap- 
parently denominated  from  its  affecting  the  skm 
ovfeUf  South  of  S. 

^'  Others  speak  of  many  kinds  of  rot,  and  distin- 
guish them  by  different  names,  as  the  cor^  or  hearts 
roi,  XhefM-rot,  the  bone^rot,  and  other  rots."  Essays, 
Highl.  Soc.  iii.  465« 

FELT,*.]     Add; 

It  appears  that  this  word  was  anciently  used  to  de- 
note the  stone,  although  now,  in  vulgar  language, 
this  is  distinguished  from  what  is  called  the  Felt,  or 
Feliy  Gravel  Alex.  Mylne,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Bi- 
shops of  Dunkeld,  says  of  Bp.  George  Brown,  who 
died  14th  January  1514; 

Cum  sedem  suam  annos  viginti  novem  vixisset,  cal- 
culo  (quern  lie  Jell  vulgo  dicebant)  depressus  conti- 
nuo  usque  mortem,  vexatur.  MS.  Adv.  Lib.  Fol.  29* 
This  name  would  seem  to  havebeen  borrowed  from 
O.Sax.  velt,  Germ,  feist  petra,  rupes ;  as  expressive 
of  the  character  of  the  disease,  like  Su.G.  sten,  Belg. 
steen,  £.  stone^ 
FELT Y-FLYER,  s.  The  fieldfare,  Turdus  pi- 

laris,  a  bird  ;  Roxb.,  Loth.,  Lanarks. 
FEML ANS,  8.  pi.  Theremainsof  afeast,  E.  Loth. 

In  this  county,  aboiit  forty  years  ago,  when  chil- 
dren were  invited  to  partake  of  what  remained,  at  the 
tables  of  their  relations,  afler  the  jollities  of  Handsel 
Alonday,  they  were  asked  to  come  and  get  some  of  the 
Femlans. 

To  FEMMEL,  v.  a.  To  select,  including  the 
idea  of  the  refuse  being  thrown  out,  Ayrs.. 
I  know  not  whether  we  should  view  this  as  an 
oblique  use  of  T^axi.faml-er,  Su.G.  faml-a,  manibus 
ultro  citroque  pertentare  i  as  persons  oflen  handle 
articles  a  good  deal  in  order  to  a  selection. 

FEMMIL,  adj.  LFirm,  well-knit,  athletic,  Fife, 
Roxb. ;  synon.  Ferdie. 
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2.  Active,  agile,  Roxb. 

Fkmmil,  s.   Strength,  substance,  stamina,  Roxn. 

This  seems  of  Scandinavian  origin  ;^/yiR-r  agilis  ; 

fyndega  agjUiter^fymleiki  agilitas ;  Su.G.jfm-iir  celer, 

agilis  ;JimbUgt  medf aerie,  gestando  aptus ;  Ilure,  GaeL 

^fiiamhalack  denotes  a  giant,  a  big  fellow.'  But  it  must 

be  pron.  q.Jiovalaeh. 

To  FENCE,  Fkkss,  v.  a.     1.  To  fence  a  courts 

to  open  the  Parliament,  or  a  Court  of  law.  This 

was  anciently  done  in  his  Maiesty^s  name,  by 

the  use  of  a  particular  form  of  words. 

"  The  queine  and  Monseour  Dosell — ^road  Qrode] 
in  lykmanner  to  the  tolbooth,  and  remained  thair  ane 
quhill  till  tlie  parliament  wes  fenced."  Pitscottie's 
Cron.  p.  514. 

'^  Thay  sail  begin  9iXi6,fenss  thair  air,  call  the  suitis, 
and  put  the  ofTendouris,  gif  ony  be  alreddy  in  pri- 
soun,  to  the  knawlege  of  ane  assyiss,"  &c.  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1587,  Ed.  1814,  p.  459- 

^'  The  parliament  \%  fenced  and  all  sits  down  in  or- 
der."    Spalding,  i.  191- 

"  They  wunna^iicc  the  court  as  they  do  at  the 
Circuit — The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  isKyeJenced^'* 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ii.  226. 

This  custom,  after  falling  into  disuse  in  the  courts 
of  law,  has  been  hitherto  retained  in  the  service  of 
Brieves  before  the  Macers,  in  the  following  words  { 
"  I  fence  and  forbid,  in  our  sovereign  Lord's  name 
and  authority,  and  of  the  Judges  here  present,  &c. 
that  none  presume,  or  take  upon  hand,  to  trouble  or 
molest  this  court,  nor  make  speech  one  for  another, 
withoutleaveaskedandgiven,  underthe  pain  of  law." 
Juridical  Stiles,  Vol.  I.  371,  372.     (Edin.  1811.) 

Although  at  first  view  it  might  seem  to  claim  af- 
finity with  ¥t,  defense,  protection,  q.  the  act  of  guard- 
ing the  court ;  yet,  as  conjoined  vr\\h  forbid,  perhaps 
from  the  same  word  as  signifying  prohibition. 
2.  To  Fence  the  Lord[s  Table^  or  the  Tatks^  a 

phrase  used  to  signify  the  directions  addressed 

to  those  who  design  to  communicate,  succeeding 

what  is  denominated  the  Action  Sermon^  S. 

"  Thereafter,  hefenceth  and  openeth  the  tables.? 
Par  do  van,  p.  140. 
Fence,  s.     The  act  of  fencing  a  court. 

*'  The  key  is  of  court  ar  thir.— ^-8.  The  affirma- 
matioun  and  fcTice  of  the  court,  that  na  man  tak 
speech  upon  hand,  without  leave  askit  and  obtenit, 
except  the  persewar  and  defendar.**   Balfour's  Pract, 

To^FEND,  V.  a.     1.  To  defend.]   Add; 
4.  To  ward  off;  as,  "  to  fend  a  stroke  ;*"  to  ward 
off  a  blow,  Roxb.,  Aberd.  ^ 

—  A  suit  o'  sonsy  hap-wann  plaidiii ; 
To  bang  the  nippin  frosts  o*  winter. 
An' fend  the  heat  o*  simmer's  blintef. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  22. 
Defend  h  used  by  Blind  Harry  in  the  same  sense. 
To  Fend  aff,  v.  a.     To  defend  against,  S. 

"  The  prison,'  he  said,  '  was  nae  sae  dooms  bad 
a  place  as  it  was  Ca'd.  Ye  had  aye  a  good  roof  ower 
your  head  to  fend  off  the  weather  ;  and,  if  the  win- 
dows were  na  glazed,  it  was  the  mair  airy  and  plea- 
sant for  the  summer  season."  Antiquary,  iii.  l64. 
ToPend  fou,  v.  a.  To  male  shift  for,  South  of  S. 
*'  I  hae  aye  dune  whate'er  ye  bade  me,  and  gaed 
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to  kirk  whare'er  ye  likitonthe  Sundays,  tmA fended 
weelfor  ye  on  the  ilka  days  besides"  Tales  of  my 
Landlord^  ii.  157-  '     . 

Fend,  Fen,  s.  The  shift  one  makes,  fee]  Add; 
It  is  sometimes  conjoined  with^ghi,  as  denoting 
the  union  of  art  with  vigorous  exertion,  S. 

'*  I  was  lang  aneugh  there — and  out  I  wad  be,  and 
out  John  Blower  gat  me,  but  wi'  nae  sm&'Jight  and 
fend,"   St.  Ronan,  ii.  l65.     Fecht  would  have  more 
properly  expressed  the  Scottish  phraseology. 

"  Fend,  (vulg.  Feifnd),  activity,  management,  as- 
siduity, progress  ;"  Yorks.   V.  Marsh.  Pro  v.  ii.  318. 
2.  Used  in  a  general  sense  for  provisions,  S.B. 
I  ne'er  was  great,  sae  ne'er  was  proud, 
Nae  sumptuous yen/f,  but  hamely  food. 
I  teuk  wi'  pleasure  what  was  sent  me. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  54. 
Fend-caul,  adj.     What  is  adapted  for  warding 
off  the  cold,  Buchan. 

Oh  waes  my  heart !  to  hear  them  bleatin,— 
Wi'  scarce  a  hap- warm  ycttrf-caw/  teat  ^tate]  on, 
But's  torn  and  flaflin. 

Tarras*s  Poems,  p.  60,  6l. 
Fexdfou,  a^.     Full  of  shifts,  gooa  at  finding 
escpedients,  Dumfr. 

**  The  sighing  gudewife  will  lack  her  snawy  blan- 
ket wi'  the  blue  edge,  else  ye're  grown  \e9iAfendfiju 
than  I  ever  saw  ye."  Black  w.  Mag.  Dec.  1 82 1,  p.  821 . 
Fendie,  adf.  Good  at  providing,  &c.]  Add; 
"  Evan  opened  the  conversation  with  a  panegyric 
upon  Alice,  who,  he  said,  was  both  Canny  sudfaufy  ; 
and  was,  to  the  boot  of  all  that,  the  best  dancer  of  a 
strathspey  in  the  whole  strath."  Waverley,  i.  271. 
Fenny,  adj.   1.  Making  a  shift,  Galloway;  soft- 

ened  from  Fendie, 
2.  Convenient,  Renfr. 

Her  blythsome  bield,  to  ilka  chield 
Wha  bare  a  pack,  \rsA  fenny. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems,  1790,  p.  227- 
FENSABILL,  adj.     Sufficient  for  defence. 

— '*  To  consider  and  wesy  euery  nychtbour  quhay 
hea  fensabill  geir  &  vappynnis."  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  20. 
To  FENSS  a  Court.  V.  Fence. 
FENT,*.  Theopeningleftin  thesleeve,&c.]  Add; 
''  He  put  his  hand  into  her  bosom,  and  the  other 
hand  into  ihefent  of  her  petticoat."  Law  Casej  1814. 
Fee,  adv.  Far,  Roxb.]  Add ; 
Aponfer,  at  a  distance. 

You  aucht  to  schame,  pard^. 

Sen  Ik  am  ane,  and  ye  ar  thre 
For  to  schute  at  me  aponfer. 

Barbour,  V.  788,  Ed.  1820. 
Ferdlie,  adv.     Fourthly. 

'*  Ferdlie — the  said  summon dis  of  tresoun  was  resit 
aganis  the  saidis  personis  of  the  date  at  Ed',  the  xiij 
day  of  Junij,"  &c.  Acts  Mary  1542,  Ed,  1814,  p.  416. 
FERDINGMAN,  s.  V.  Fautiiing-man, 
FEREi  Fer,  adj.  Entire.  Hale  andfer.]  Add ; 
"  In  case  of  tion-compearance  in  a  court,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  summons,  it  is  decreed,  that  the  absept 
person  '  sould  not  be  decemit  to  be  haldin  pro  con' 
fesso,  except  the  persewar,  be  way  of  reply,  alledge, 
and  preive  him  to  be  haill  andfeir,  rydeand  or  gang- 
ftnd,  and  may  do  his  leasum  bissines."  A.  1 568,  B^« 
four's  Pract  p.  361. 
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But  Davie,  lad,  ne'er  fash  your  head» 

Tho'  we  hae  little  gear. 
We're  fit  to  win  our  daily  bread. 

As  lang's  we're  kale  andfeir. 

Burns,  iii.  153. 

FERE,  s.     A  puny  or  dwarfish  person,  Aberd. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Gael.^ar,  crooked;  if  not  sy- 
non.  with  Fairy,  and  in  the  same  sense,  S.,  from  the 
diminutive  size  attributed  to  our  good  neighbours. 

FERY,  Feibie,  Feeeie,  adj.    Fresh,  vigorous, 

S.]     After  the  words,  We  still  use  a  similar 

phrase,  I.  13.  Add; 
Fkery  d*  the  feet,  active  in  moving  the  feet.  But 

it  is  more  generally  used  negatively. 

"  One  favourite  notion  of  J — n  is,  that  there  exists 
a  direct  sympathy  betwixt  the  two  ends  of  man,  or 
the  Jtwo  poles  of  the  microcosm,  as  he  learnedly  ex- 
presses it,  or  as  we.  express  it  in  vulgar  language,  be- 
twixt a  man's  head  and  his  heels :  And  upon  this 
principle  he  maintains,  that  a  strict  analogy  may  be 
observed  between  every  man's  natural  manner  of 
walking  and  his  manner  of  thinking,  and  that  to  call 
a  man  eloquent  or  f eery  o'  ike  feet,  is  to  speak  of 
him  in  synonymous  terms."    Donaldsoniad,  p.  364. 

Feerilie,  Ferilie,  adv.     Cleverly.]    Add ; 

"  I  saw  disputis  running  hy  amang  tne  maisters, 
some  setts  wad  be  for  pitting  out  what  ithers  wad  be 
for  pitting  in,  and  this  wad  mar  the  spirit  o'  the  ad- 
dress ;  so  I  thocht  it  wad  be  better  if  it  was  a'  dun 
bi'  ane^that  cou'd  gae  throw  it  f eerily  and  cannily, 
without  being  justled  and  jumbled  as  he  wauked 
alang."     Thorn's  Works,  Donaldsoniad,  p.  368. 

FERY  ALE,  FeRIALE,  FERIALL,F£EI£LL,a^'. 

The  same  with  Feriaty  denoting  that  which  is 
consecrated  to  acts  of  religion,  or  at  least  guard- 
ed by  a  protection  against  legal  prosecution. 
— *'  Decretis — ^that  the  processis  of  the  breif  of 
richt  purchest  be  Robert  of  Spens — ^procedit  &  led 
befor  the  schiref  of  FifF  is  vnlachfuUy  &  vnorderly 
procedit,  becauss  the  last  court,  when  the  assiss  past 
&  the  dome  was  gevin,  was  within  fery ale  tyme  on. 
gude  Wednisday  in  Passione  woulk,"     Act  Audit.. 
A.  1471,  p.  16. 

'*  Feriell  days  at  mattingis  [^matins],  mess,  ewin-. 
sang,"  &c.     Abei;d.  Reg.  Cent.  I6. 

"  The  lordis— decrettis — ^that  the  said  balyeis 
wrangwisly  &  vnorderly  procedit  in  the  seruing  of 
the  said  breif  |^of  inquest]],  becauss  thai  gert  it  be 
serwit  in  hervist,  quhilk  isferiale  tyme  \'  forbiddin 
of  the  law."  Act.  I>om.  Cone.  A.  1478,  p.  16. 
LiALferial-is,  id.,  synon.  yrithferial-us. 
This  humane  ordinance,  securing  an  immunity 
from  legal  prosecution  during  karvest,  as  much  as  if 
every  day  of  it  had  been  devoted  to  religion,  had 
been  borrowed  by  our  ancestors  from  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  continent,  L.B.  Feriae  Messinae  denotes 
the  same  thing;  Vacationes  autumnales.  In  the 
laws  of  the  Visigoths,  the  Feriae  Messinae  continued 
from  the  15th  of  the  kalends  of  August  to  the  same 
date  in  September,  and  the  Feriae  Vindemiales^  or 
the  vacation  for  the  vintage,  lasted  a  month  ako.froqp 
the  15th  of  the  kalends  of  October.  This  grotection- 
was  not  extended,  however,  to  those  guilty  of  crimes 
which  deserved  death."  V.  Lindenbrog.  Leg.  Wi- 
sigoth.  1.  2.  tit.  11.  p.  18, 
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ThiB  custom  also  prevailed  in  France.  Henee  la 
Mession,  "  the  vacation  during  vintage;"  Cotgr. 
Induces  mestives ;  Conauet.  Turon.  art.  56.  Also 
in  Spain ;  as  the  Feriae  Mesnvae  et  Vindemiales  are 
mentioned  in  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Toledo. 
V.  Du  Cange,  Feriae  Mesrivae. 
FERINE,  8.     Meal, 

"  Sewin  bollis/enne."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V. 
l6.     Fr,Jarine,  id.  ^ 

FERINNESS,  s.    Adhe^veness,  or  consolida- 
tion, Banffs. 

"  Light  soils  are  generally  pestered  with  the  above 
mentioned  weeds,  the  roots  whereof  are  much  wasted 
by  that  time  of  the  year,  both  with  frost  and  excess 
of  water,  wherewith  the  earth  is  then  replenished : 
and  besides  the  breaking  of  it  in  that  season,  sepa- 
rates  the  roots  from  each  other,  and  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  parts  of  earth,  which  had  been  formerly 
divided  by  the  subtile  invasion  of  these  roots,  to  ce- 
ment and  stick  together,  and  so  fences  and  hardens 
the  molds  that  in  a  great  measure  it  defeats  their  pro- 
gress :  for,  being  straitened  by  xh^ferinness  of  the 
mold,  they  die  away,  and  leave  the  whole  mass  of  it 
very  solid."    App.  Agr.  Surv.  Banffs.  p.  88. 

FERKISHIN,  8.  1.  A  crowd,  a  multitude,  Te- 

viotd. 
2.  A  pretty  large  quantity,  ibid. 

l%\.fara  (pretycr)  ire,  and  koes  congeries,  q.  to 
go  into  a  heap  or  gathering  ? 
To  FERLIE,  Faiely,  v.  n.   To  wonder,  S. 

■  I  hae  heard  your  tale. 
And  evenjairhf  at  it  ilka  deal. 

Ros^9  Helenore,  p.  90. 

FEiiLYruLL,  Fairlyfu',  adf,  1.  Wonderful,  sur- 

prisinjr.]  Add; 
2,  Filled  with  wonder  or  surprise^  Buchan. 
— "  Adie's  sheep's  a'  bleating  i*  the  bucht. 
Hech !  aren*  they  out  ?    I'm  fairlvfu*  o*  that ; 
When  a'  the  lav'rocks  'mang  we  bner-rigs  chat 

Tarras's  Poetju,  p.  2, 
FERLOT,  *.     The  fourth  part  of  a  boll. 
This  seems  the  oldest  orthography. 
— *^'  That  the  sadis  [[saidis^  tenandis  sail  inbring 
Sc  deliuer  to  the  said  Abbot,  conuent,  &  thar  offi- 
ciaris,  the  said  ziiii  bollis  &  in  forlotis  of  mele  with- 
in the  said  abbay."   Act.  Audi^.  A.  1484,  p.  36.  V. 

FiRLOT. 

FERM  ANC  E,  s.     State  of  confinement. 

"  In  his  first  restraint,  come  to  bee  considered,  the 
•  surenesse,  end,  and  degree  thereof.     The  surenesse 

is  cleered  in  the  person  apprehender,  and  manner  of 
fermance"   Forbes  on  Revel.,  p.  21 1.   V.  Firmance. 

FERMELANDE,  s.   Mainland,  terrajirma,  as 

contradistinguished  from  islands. 

*^  That  proclamacioune  Q)e]]  maid  in  Latyne  8t 
missyve  lettres  to  the  effect  foresaid  to  all  persouns 
bath  the  ilis  Scfermelande  in  locis  vidnis."  Acts  Ja. 
IV.  1503,  Ed.  1814,  p.  248. 

In  like  manner  in  Sw.  the  mainland  is  denomi- 
ntitedfasia  landet,  "  the  fast  land." 

FERN-SEED.  To  gather  th^fem^eedy  to  reii- 
der  one^s  self  invisible  by  means  of  this  seed,  or 
the  mode  of  gathering  it,  as  a  charm,  S. 
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'*  1  dare  say  if  s  nonsense,  but  tliey  say  she  hasg^-* 
thered  the  fern-seed,  and  can  gang  ony  gate  she  likes, 
like  Jock  the  Giant-killer  in  the  balLuiti  wi'  his  coit 
o'  darkness  and  his  shoon  o'  swiftness."  Guy  MaQ'* 
nering,  iii.  108. 

''  Fem^seed — ^the  best  charm  in  Chrissendom.  I 
gave  a  pair  o'  mittens  for't  to  an  auld  travelling  seer, 
wha  gather'd  it  on  the  eve  o'  St.  John,  the  only  time 
in  a'  the  year  that  ony  mortal  can  see't" 

"  He  might  have  added,  that  it  was  an  article  in 
the  conjuror's  creed,  thatjerfi-seed  became  visible  at 
the  very  moment  of  John  the  Baptist's  birth."  N. 
Dangerous  Secrets,  i.  95. 

Reginald  Scott  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  lore  of  incantation,  as  to  have 
known  the  virtue  of  this  wonder-working  seed.  Nor 
is  it  mentioned  by  Wierus,  nor  in  the  MaUeus  Mc' 
^ficarum.  But  perhaps  its  virtue  was  confined  to  our 
own  island. 

It  was  not,  however,  confined  to  the  northern  part 
ot  it.  For  Shakspeare  alludes  to  this  superstitious 
idea,  as  well  known  in  England. 

"  We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cocksure ;  we  have  the 
receipt  of yim-*ferf,  we  walk  invisible.  Cham,  'Sajp 
l  think  rather  you  are  more  beholden  to  the  night 
than  thefem-seed,  for  your  walking  invisible."  First 
Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

The  fern  has  its  seed  on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  so 
small,  it  is  said,  as  to  escape  the  sight  Hence,  while 
some  said  that  the  fern  had  no  seed,  othera  fancied 
that  it  cast  its  seed  on  a  single  night.  From  the  no* 
tion  of  the  seed  being  invisible,  it  was  strangely  in- 
ferred  that  this  property  would  be  communicated 
to  the  person  who  was  possessed  of  it  V.  Reed's 
'Shaksp. 

Pliny  did  not  know  the  virtue  ascribed  to  this  seed. 
For  he  says;  "  Of  Feme  be  two  kinds,  and  they  bear 
neither  floure  nor  seed"    Hist  B.  xxvii.  c.  9. 
FERN Y^BUSS, *.  Abushofferm.  "It's either 

a  tod  or  aJemj/Jmss  ;*"  Prov.  S.B. 
FERNY-HIRST,  8.     A  hill-side  covered  mHi 

femSi  Roxb*     V.  Hirst. 
FERNYTICKLES,  8.  pi.    Freckles,  S.]  Add; 

"  Lentigo,  macula  faciei  ad  lentis  similitudinem, 
Ajaimtickle,  hentigmosvLS,  fairntickled."  Despaut 
Gram.  C.  2,  b. 

Yorks.  ''Jaantickles,  freckles  on  the  face,"  appears 
to  be  a  corr.  of  the  S.  term.  Marshall's  Yorka.  ii  318. 
Grose  gives  "  Farn-iickled,  freckled;  North." 
FERNYEAR,  Farne-yeir,  Fairmyaar,  *. 

The  preceding  year.]  Add  to  etvmon ; 

Teut.  vaerint,  verent,  anno  pretento,  anno  supe« 
riori,  q.  d.  ver^iaerent  Thus  Kilian,  apparently  by 
mistake,  views  it  as  compounded  of  ver  intensive, 
and  taar^efiy  annuare,  perennare. 

I  find,  however,  that  both  Wachter  and  Schilter 
derive  the  term  signifying  old  from  that  which  de« 
notes  distance.  Thus  Wachter,  having  explained^^m 
longinquus,  the  same  with  the  word  signifying  pro- 
cul,yar,  adds ;  Inde^rn  vetus.  To Jer  procul  Schil« 
ter  traces^m  old;  Gloss,  p.  292.  Both  these  Writers, 
of  course,  view  ^s  as  the  origin  of  Alem../£rfuea, 
Germ.^/eni->en,  Isl.J[ynt-af^,  veterascere,  to  wax  old. 
Wachter  observes  Uiat  the  term  is  transferred  from 
distance  of  place  to  distance  as  to  time,  from  the  ob« 
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vious  resemblance  between  a  long  space  and  a  re- 
mote aenu 

In  Dan.,,/Sbr  and  {/hr  arensed  adverbially  for  "last 
year."   The  latter  occurs  in  an  old  ballad  in  the  ce* 
lebrated  Kiaempmser,  or  *'  Songs  of  the  Warriors." 
Enten  skulle  I  den  skat  udgive^ 
Som  lovet  var  ifior. 
**  Either  you  must  adyaace  the  money  which  was 
promised  before^*'  &c.     Kong  Dicteriks  Kiaempers. 
FEBOKERLY,  adv:   For  the  most  part,  Orkn. 
FEROW,  adj.     Not  carrying  a  calf;  the  same 
with  S.  Ferry. 

**  The  actioun— -aganis  Hew  Campbell  of  Low« 
doune-— for  the  wrangwis  detencioun  and  withhald* 
ing—of  xj  ky  with  calf  Q.  e.  pregnantl,  twa^erofr 
kj,  aucht  yeld  ky^  twa  oxin,  ftcertane  vtheris  gudis/' 
&c.     Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1494,  p.  868. 

Can  this  term  have  any  affinity  to  A.S.,/a^,  '^  va- 
cuus>  cassus,  inanis;  void^  made  void  ?"  Somner.  V. 
Ferry  Cow. 

FERRELL,  s.    «  Ane  ferreU  of  tallow,''  Aberd. 
Reg.  Cent.  16.  Qu.  quarter?  Teut.  vier-deel^  id. 
FERREKYN,  s.   A  firkin.    "  Arte  ferrekyn  of 
sidp  C  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16.  • 
To  FERRY,  V.  a.    "  To  farrow,  to  bring  forth 
young,**  South  of  S.    GL  Sibb. 
Sa.G.faerr-ja,  porcellos  parere,  from fitrre,  verres. 
FERRICHIE,  (gutt)  adf.  Strong,  robust,  Upp. 
Clydes* «  Germ,  ferig  expecBtus,  alacer.     v . 
Feert,  adf.f  and  Feerochrie. 
FERTER,  9.    A  fairy,  Caithn. ;  pron.  a.^rter. 
FERTURE,  9.  Expl. "  wrack  and  ruin/'  Strath- 
more  ;  apparently  from  a  common  origin  with 
Ferter4ike. 
FESART,^.  Ah  impudent  person.  V.  Faizart. 
To  FESH,  V.  a.  To  fetch,  S.  Germ. /Jw^-m,  id. 
And^A  my  hawks  sae  fleet  o'  flight,  See. 
**  Conjugated,  fesh,  fuish,  fushen." 

Edin.  Mag.  Jufy  1819>  p.  5^6,  529. 
To  FESH,  V.  n. 

That  backdoor  1^  o'er  strait  to  let  you  out, 
Sae/esh  nae  mair  for  shifts  to  look  about. 

Ro9^9  Heknore,  Fu-st  Edit  p.  101. 
Seek,  Edit  Third.  Probably  forfuh;  "  Put  your- 
self to  no  more  trouble." 

To  FESTER,  v.  a.    Apparently,  to  roof. 

*'  For  thejesleryng  of  ane  barne."  Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  1588,  V.  I6l,  448. 

O.Fr.  Jaestiere,  futiere,  a  ridge-tile,  a  roof«tile ; 
feH^er,  couvrir  un  maison,ya«/^^r^,  Roquefort.  L.B. 
feit'^um,  lignum  in  summitate  domus,  &c. 

FESTYCOCK,  m.   New  ground  meal  made  into 

a  ball,  and  baJced  among  the  burning  seeds  in 

a  kiU  or  mill,  Strathmore. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 

same  with  the  Fitless  cock  of  the  South  of  S. ;  and  that 

the  name  is  corr.  from  Festyn,  or  Fastyn^cock,  q.  the 

cock  eaten  at  Shrovetide.    V.  Fitlbss  Cock. 

To  FESTYN,  v.  a.    To  bind ;  the  same  with  E. 
ytutenj  used  in  regard  to  the  legal  engagement 
of  one  person  to  work  under  another. 
^— ''  Efter  the  quilk  fncj  burrowis  fundyn,  the 

schiref  sail  assigne  xl  dais  to  sic  ydil  men  to  get 
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thaim  masteris,  or  to  fesfyn  thaim  to  leful  craftis." 
Pari.  Ja.  I.  A.  1425,  Ed.  1814,  p.  11,  c  SO. 
Festynance,  Festimenb,  9.    Confinement,  du- 
rance. 

— '*  The  schiref  sal  ger  arrest  sic  ydil  men,  ande 
ger  kep  thaim  mfettynance  quhil  it  be  knawin  quhare 
one  thai  leif,  andat  the  cuntre  be  vnscaithit  of  thaim." 
Pari.  Ja  I.  A.  1425,  Ed.  1814,  p.  11,  c.  20. 

"  I  will  nocht  slay  him,  becaus  he  is  nocht  con- 
dampnit;  buti  wil  kepe  him  mfestynens,  quhil — ^that 
he  may  be  punist  and  slane  afore  the  pepill."  Bel- 
lend.  T.  Liv.  p.  226.     In  vinculis,  Lat. 

This  may  be  corr.  from  A.S.  Jaesienesse,  propug- 
naculum,  mnnimen,  whence  E.^^iie#ir.  A.S.  faeHen 
andfaestenne  are  synon.,  "  a  bulwarke,  a  fort,  afor- 
tresse,  a  castle,  a  strong  place/'  &c;  Somner.  Su.G. 
faeste,  arz,  mnnimentum. 
To  FETCH,  V.  n.     To  make  inspirations,  in 

breathing,  S. 

Tam,  Jeickin  SeoI  to  gain  his  win'. 
Laid  down  the  muckle  hammer. 
Now  try'd  to  thrust  a  sentence  in, 
•  To  snib  the  sage's  clamour. 

A.  ScaU's  Poemg,  p.  66. 

It  is  often  used  of  a  dying  person,  who  breathes 
with  great  difficulty,  S.     Hence, 
Fetch,  #.     The  deep  and  long  inspiration  of  a 

dying  person,  S. ;  JDnmckty  synon. 

To  FETCH,  V.  a.    To  pull  intermittently ;  GL 
Bums. 

To  FETHIR,  FxATHER,  v.  n.    To  fly,  Aberd. 
The  millart's  man,  a  suple  fallow. 

Ban's  he  had  been  red  wud; 
Hefeikir^d  fiercely  like  a  swallow, 
Cry'd,  hech !  at  ilka  thud. 
Chrietmas  Bering,  Skinner^ e  Misc.  Poet.  p.  181. 
This  V.  is  evidenHy  formed  firom  the  s*,  q.  to  use 
pinions. 

FETHIR  L0K,  a  lock  which  has  what  is  called 
ajeaihersprinff^  resembling  that  by  which  the 
frizzle  of  a  musket  is  raised  or  let  fall ;  denomi- 
nated from  the  formation  of  tbeendof  thespring, 
resembling  the  hairs  of  a,Jeather,  Roxb. 
— "  That  Schir  Johne — ^pay  for— ii  mett  burdis 
iiii  8.,  afethir  lok  xviii  d.,  coppis,  dischijs,  dublaris, 
iiii  s."     Act.  Audit  A.  1478,  p.  82. 

Sw.  tpring-Jiaeder^laas,  a  spring-lock,  Seren.;^!!^- 
der, "  spring,  an  elastick  body,  which  when  distorted 
has  the  power  of  restoring  itself  ;"  Wideg.  Belg.  veder, 
"  the  spring  of  a  watch  or  lock ;"  Sewel. 

FETHOK,  J.     A  polecat. 

"  And  for  x  fulmartis  sky nnis,  csXiytfelhokis,  viij  d." 
Pari.  Ja.  I.  A.  1424,  Acts  Ed.  1814.  A  variety  of 
orthography  for  Fithofve,  q.  v. 

FETTIL,  Fettle,  s.    1.  Expl.  ease,  condition, 

&C.J   Add; 

FeUte,  "  dress,  case^  condition;*'  Lancaah.  T.  Bobb. 
S.  It  is  used  precisely  in  the  sense  of  state  or  con. 

dition,  Dumfr.,  Roxb.  Thus  it  is  said  of  a  horse 

or  cow^  that  it  is  in  good  JetiUj  when  in  good 

order. 
S.  Temper,  humour;  as  applied  to  the  mind;  ge« 

neraliy  used  in  a  good  sense,  Roxb. 
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To  FETTLE,  v.  a.     To  tie  up.1  Add; 

2.  To  put  in  Older,  to  fit  up,  Bentrews.,'  Dumfr. 

Lourie  has  caft  Gibbie  Cameron's  Gun^ 

That  hisauldgutcherburewhenhefollowed  Prince 

Charley: 
The  barrel  was  rustit  as  black  as  the  grun'. 

Bathe's  taen't  to  the  smiddy  nn'sfeilled  it  rarely. 

Tanrrahiirs  Poems,  p.  I69. 

Isl.  and  Goth.^//-a  adparare ;  Seren.  F€lile  is  used 
as  expl.  above  in  Lancashire. 
To  FETTLE  to  angf  toor-k^  to  set  about  it  keenly, 

Dumfr. ;  perhaps  allied  to  Su.Q.Jueiil  vincu- 

luin,  q.  bound  to  it.* 
FETTLE,  9.  A  horse-girth  made  of  straw,  Shetl. 

Ihre  informs  us  that  Su.G.  faetil,  referred  to  vo. 
FeUil,  signifies  not  only  a  bandage  for  wounds^  but 
the  rope  with  which  porters  bind  their  burdens  on 
their  backs^  funiculus,  quo  bajuli  onerasua^  dorso  im- 
ponendaj  coUigant.  It  is  formed  ftom^it-ja  ligare. 
FETTLE,  ad;.     1.  Neat,  tight,  well-made,  S.] 

Add; 
3.  Applied  to  an  object  that  is  exactly  fitted  to 

anotner,  well  adapted,  Roxb. 
FETTLE,  s.     A  handle  in  the  side  of  a  large 

basket,  &c.,  Caithn. 

"  Each  cassie  has  a  fettle  or  handle  in  each  side 
and  end,  to  carry  it  by."  Agr.  Surv.  Caithn.  p.  69. 

"  A  short  rope  of  the  birch  twigs,  or  hair,  is  fixed 
in  the  flat  side  of  the  basket,  as  a  fettle  to  fix  the  bas- 
ket in  the  clnbhar  on  the  horse's  back."  Agr.  Surv. 
Sutherl.  p.  60. 

Teut.  vatsel,  capulus,  ansa;  id  quo  aliquid  tenetur, 
is  evidently  from  a  common  origin.  This  is  vat-^en 
apprehendere,  inuncare.  Dan.fatteUe,  comprehen- 
sion, is  obviously  allied.  Isl.  fetill,  catenula^  and 
Su.G./arft7,vinculum,from/««-aapprehendere,are 
also  cognates.  From  the  latter  is  formed  Sw.  fattan, 
a  handle. 
To  Feu,  Few,  v.  a.     1.  To  give  in  few,  or  to 

grant  a  right  to  heritable  property,  as  subject 

to  a  supenority;  on  the  condition  of  a  certain 

return  m  grain,  money,  or  otherwise,  S. 

'^  As  for  people's  own  proper  goods,  they  may  be 
ferved,  with  that  condition  to  be  fewdal,  if  they  desist 
to  be  the  proprietors,  and  come  to  be  the  superiors." 
Summ.  View  of  the  Feud.  Law,  p.  49,  50. 
2.  To  take  in  few,  S. 

Few-ankual,  s.  "  That  which  is  due  by  the 
Reddendo  of  the  property  of  the  ground,  before 
the  house  was  built  within  burgh.""  View  Feud. 

Law,  Gl.  p.  127. 
Fe  w-FE&ME,  8.  The  duty  or  annual  rent  paid  to  a 

superior  by  his  vassal,  for  his  tenure  of  lands. 

"  Lands  halden  in  fem^ferme  payand  ane  certaine 
yeirly  de wty ,  nomine feudQlrmae,  may  be  recognosced 
be  the  superior,  for  none-payment  of  the  few  dew  tie." 
Few-fermorer,  s.     One  who  has  a  property  in 

lands,  subject  to  a  superior,  on  condition  of 

certain  service  or  rent 

"  The  fcw-fennorer  not  paying  his  few-ferme,  for 
his  ingratitude  and  vntl  .'nkfulnes,  tines  and  fore- 
faltis  his  few-ferme."     Skene,  ibid. 
Subfeu,  SuiFJiV,  e.    A  few  granted  by  one  who 
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FEW 

himself  holds  his  prc^rty  as  subject  to  a  su« 
perior,  S. 

*'  This  statute  seemed  to  require  the  king's  sub- 
sequent approbation,  in  order  to  give  elTeet  to  the 
rulfeus  granted  by  his  immediate  vnssals.^'  Erskine's 
Inst  B.  ii.  T.  5.  {7. 

To  Subfeu,  v.  a.  To  grant  a  right  to  heritage 
property,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  a  cer. 
tain  duty  to  one  who  is  himself  a  vassal;  a  fo- 
rensic  term,  S. 

— ''  The  superior  was  entitled,  by  our  ancient  law, 
to  the  ward  of  all  the  lands  contained  in  the  grant 
made  to  the  vassal,  even  of  those  lands  that  the  vas- 
sal had  subfeued  to  another."—^**  In  the  infancy  of  feus, 
vassals  were  left  at  liberty  to  alienate  part  of  their 
lands  without  the  consent  of  their  superior,  and  to 
subfeu  the  whole  of  them."  Erskine's  Inst  B.  iL 
T.  5,  §  7,  10. 

L.B.  subfeod-are,  donner  in  arriere  fief;  Chart. 
Phil.  Reg.  Franc.  A.  1271*    Subfeudataruu,  arriere- 
fendal,  qui  retrofeudum  possidet.     Du  Cange. 
To  Feuch,  Feugh,  v.  a.     To  smoke«  S. 

Theyfeugh'd  the  pipe,  and  argued  het. 
And  wrangled  loud  like  bulla. 

D,  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  86. 

FEUCHIT,  (gutt)  s.     A  sharp  and  sudden 

stroke,  Fife ;  apparently  the  same  with  Ftuch, 

FEUD,  s.     The  supreme  Jud^  in  the  Law-ting 

formerly  held  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  V.  Food. 

•  FEUD,  Feude,  *.     1.  Used,  as  in  E.,  for 

"  quarrel,  contention,^  S. 
%  It  also  denotes  enmity,  S. 

— "  The  invincible  king  of  Sweden— was  care- 
lesse  (as  he  said  himselfe  that  night)  to  incurre  the 
feude,  or  the  enmity  and  anger  both  of  the  house  of 
Austria  and  kinge  of  Spaine,  to  do  service  to  his 
deere  sister,  the  queene  of  Bohemia."  Monro's  Ex- 
ped.  P.  II.  p.  93. 
FEUERYHER,  s.     The  month  of  February. 

V.  Februak. 
FEVERFOULLIE,  s.     Feverfew,  S.]  Add; 

"  Matricaria, yeoer/iy/te."  Wedderb.  Vocab.p.  18. 
FEUG,  8.     A  smart  blow,  Mearns. 
FEUGH,  s.     A  sounding  blow,  Aberd. 
But  in  the  midst  o*  his  windy  tattle, 

A  chiel  came  wi'  9l feugh, 
Box'd  him  on  the  a — e  with  a  bold  bettle 
Till  a'  the  hindlings  leugh 
At  him  that  day. 
Skinner* s  Christmas  Ba'ing,  Ed.  1 805,  V  Fs vcu, #. 

FEUGHIN,  part  pa.     Fought,  Stirlings.,  La- 
narks. 
FEW,  8,     The  sound  made  in  tlie  air  by  swift 

motion,  S.B.     Rudd.  Gl.,  vo.  QuheWy  q.  v. 
FEWS,  FoujETs,  *.  pZ.    Houseleek.]   Add;8iso 
F0W8  and  Foose* 

The  latter  orthography  gives  the  sound  of  the 
word  as  pron.  in  Loth,  and  Roxb. 

The  term  Ferns  seems  to  be  of  Welsh  origin.  Ri- 
chards renders  houseleek  yfynj-lys. 

"  Virgin  Milk  very  easily  made.  Take  a  quan- 
tity of  house-leek  commonly  called  yixwe  ;  beat  it  in 
a  marble  mortar,  and  press  out  the  juice  and  clarify 


*  f  c 

it;  when  you  want  to  use  k,  pour  a  little  of  it  in  a 
glassj  and  pour  in  some  dropa  of  spirit  of  wine,  which 
will  curdle  it :  it  is  very  proper  to  make  the  skin 
smooth^  and  take  away  reddish  spots*"  H.  Robert- 
con's  School  of  Arts,  vol  i.  p.  57* 

It  had  been  used  in  ibe  singular  by  our  forefathers. 
'^  Leaves,  of  Great  Fowj  Myrrh,  Nightshade,  Plan- 
tain." St.  Germaine's  Royal  Physician,  p.  52. 
FY  J  inierj.  Make  haste,  quickly,  Upp>  Lanarks. 
'^  I  canna  be  &shed  to  argue  wi'  ye  e'ennow.  Fy, 
gvag  on  man,  and  let  us  hear  the  sermon  out.'*  Dun- 
can's Young  South  Country  Weaver,  p.  155. 

It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  a  song  of  consider- 
able antiquity. 

JF^  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal. 

Herd:^  Coll.  ii.  24. 
I  find  no  similar  term  ;  and  suspect  that  this  is 
merely  an  oblique  use  of  the  £.  interj%,  as  implying 
reproof  of  the  tardiness  of  the  person  addressed. 
FIAL,  s. 

"  Order  was  given  that  the  drum  should  go  through 
Aberdeen,  commanding  all  apprentices,  servants,  and 
fiaU,  not  to  change  their  masters  while  Martinmas 
next,  with  certification  that  they  should  be  taken  frae 
such  masters  as  thejjeed  with."  Spalding,  ii.  108. 
This  ipight  seem  to  signify  retainers,  from  Frjeal, 
trusty,  faithful,  Li,B.Jevalis,  and  most  probablyyea/tf, 
Msjealiter  occurs.  But  from  the  connection  with^eed^, 
i.  e.  hired,  it  may  be  a  #.  formed  from  the  v.  Fee,  q. 
persons  hired. 
FIALL,  Feale^  s.     Vassalage. 

"  John  Gray  of  Skibo  had  the  lands  of  Ardinch 
in  fiall  from  John,  the  fyfth  of  that  name,  Earle  of 
Sowtherland,  whidi  lands  the  grandfather  of  this 
Angus  had  in  possession  from  John  Macky,  (the  sone 
of  Y-Roy-Macky),  who,  before  Earle  John  his  lyme, 
poesessed  lands  in  Breachat"  Gordon^s  Hist  Earls 
of  Sutherl.  p.  258. 

— '^  In  lyke  wyse  that  the  persones  that  has  the 
landis  in  the  Levenax  infeale  of  the  lord  Glamys  be 
wamit  to  be  at  the  samyn  day  with  thar  lettres  of 
thar  feis."     Act  Dom.  Cone  A.  1478t  p.  10. 

As  h.B.Jidelif  signifies  subditus,  vasallus,  in^U 
seems- equivalent  to  inJideU,  i.  e.  on  condition  of  act- 
ing a  faithful  part  O.Ft.  JkaU,  Jael,Jeiaul,  id.  V» 
Gloss.  Carpentier. 

FIAR,«.  Onewhohasthe  reversion  of  property's. 
'^  I  am^ur  of  the  lands,  she  a  life-renter."  Tdes 
of  my  Landl.  1st  Ser.  i.  209>  V.  under  Fe,  Fbb,  #. 
To  PICHER,  (gutt.)  v.n.  1.  To  work  slowly 
and  aukwardiy  at  any  little  or  insignificant  job ; 
to  be  engaged  m  any  petty,  trifling  employment. 
Loth.,  Aberd. 

2.  To  TO  aukwardly  about  work,  ibid. 

3.  Used  to  denote  ttie  act  of  toying,  rather  in  aii 
indelicate  manner,  with  a  female,  Aberd. 

FiCfiUBBiK,  s.  The  state  of  being  apparently  busy 

in  a  trifling  way,  ibid. 

This  may  be  viewed  as  a  frequentative  fVom  our 
V.  to  Fike,  agreeing  with  Gael. ybc-am,  to  be  in  a 
continual  motion.  Or  it  may  be  traced  to  S\x,G,^k-a 
desiderare,  Isl.  fyk-iaz  avide  appetere,  impotenti  af« 
fectu  rapi  in  aliquid,^Aui  impotens  aviditas. 
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t'lCtlYT^  part.  pa.    Fixed.]  Add; 

The  v.  occurs  in  O.E.  "  ly^cke  (Lydgat)  I  stedye, 
or  make  ferme  or  stedfaste;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  235,  b. 
F  YCHEL,  (gutt.)  s.     A  young  foal ;  a  kind  of 

fondling  term,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Isl.^/,  id.  But  whence  the  guttural  sound?  Sibb. 
gives  Feyhcd  in  t&e  sense  offoaL 
FICH  FLEW,  apparently  the  same  with  whatif 

now  denominated  njbtch  plough. 

**  The  lordis — decretis— that  George  Earl  of  Bo* 
thes  sail  content  &  pay  to  the  abbot  and  conuent  of 
Sanct  Colmis  Inche  ten  £  for  the  teynd  schaiffis  of 
the  kirk  of  Lesly  of  his  manis  iw&  fich  pleibis  quhilk 
he  grantit  taken  up  be  him  in  the  yere  immediate 
preceedand  this  yere."  Act  Audit  A.  1488,  p.  128. 
FICKFACK,  8.   The  tough,  strong,  elastic  liga. 

nrent,  running  along  the  vertebrae  of  the  back, 

the  ligamentum  Neuchae,  Clydes. ;  also  jPto:- 
Jaxy  and  CamteU  Hair. 

From  its  being  called  Camels  Hair,  it  might  seem 
that  the  term  is  merely  a  reduplication  of  A.S./ex-, 
Jeax,  cesaries,  crines. 
FICK-FACKS,  s.  pi    Silly  jargon,  trifling  say- 

ings,  Fife. 

Sxi^G.  Jichfack,  praestigiae,  quicquid  danculum 
ad  decipiendos  alios  suscipitur,  Ihre.     V.  under 

FlKS,  17. 

To  FICKLE,  V.  a.     To  puzzle.]  Add ; 

''  Sir,'  replied  the  controversialist,  who  forgot  even 
his  present  distress  in  such  discussions  as  these, '  you 
caxmotjlckle  me  sae  easily  as  you  do  opine."  Heart 
of  Mid- Lothian,  iL  168. 

'^  Howsoroever,  she's  a  weel-educate  woman,  and 
an'  she  win  to  her  English,  as  I  hae  heard  her  do  at 
an  orra  time,  she  may  come  to  Jickle  us  aV  Ant&i 
quary,  iii.  219.  . 

I  find  that  in  the  Gl.  to  Waverley,  &c  Fickle  is 
viewed  as  a  dimin.  irom  the  «.  to  Fike. 

**  Fickle,  to  make  to  Jike,  or  fidget ;  to  puzzle." 
FickLB-piNS,  s.  pi.    A  game,  in  which  a  number 

of  rings  are  taken  off  a  double  wire  united  at 

both  ends,  Perths.,  Kinross^ 
FICES,  s.  The  name  giren  to  a  disease  <tf  sheep-, 

S.  V.  Fags.  Perhaps  the  same  with  ^A^jF^Are^. 

This  designation  seems  of  Teut  origin,  Fych-en 
flricare,  to  rub,  to  scratch ;  fyck,  a  boil,  an  inflamed 
tubercle. 
To  FID,  V.  a.    To  move  up  and  down,  or  from 

side  to  side,  Roxb. ;  used  to  denote  the  motion 

of  tlie  tail  of  hares  and  other  animals. 
On  uplands  skip  the  sportive  lambs. 
That  lightly  frisk,  and  ji&  their  tails. 
And  wanton  cheery  round  their  dams. 

A.  Scolfs  Poems,  p.  185. 

Isl.  Jett^,  retrorsum  flectere. 

To  FIDDER,  V.  n.    To  make  a  motion  similar 
to  that  of  a  hawk,  when  he  wishes  to  be  sta- 
tionary over  a  place  ;  or  like  that  of  a  bird  in 
her  nest  over  her  young,  Dumfr. 
Teut  veder-en  pliunare,  plumas  emittere^  and  IsL 

Jldr^a,  leviter  tangere,  are  the  only  terms  diat  seem 

to  have  any  affinity. 
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To  FIDDLE,  V.  n.     To  trifle,  as  at  work,  by 

tnaking  no  progress  although  apparently  busy,  S. 

Perhaps  from  IshJUl-a  palpito,  modicum  tango ; 
Jite,  minusculi  alicujus  opera^  aut  tactus  levis ;  G. 
Andr.  p.  71. 
FiDDLE-FiKE,  s.     1.  Troublcsome  peculiarity  of 

conduct,  Perths. 
2.  A  complete  trifler.  Strath  more  ;  compounded 
of  the  E.  V,  to  Fiddle  J  nugare,  and  S.  Ft^JcCy  q.  v. 
FiDDLE-MA-KYKE,  s.     A  Silly  punctilious  persou, 

who  is  chiefly  concerned  about  mere  trifles,  Roxb. 

Composed  of  the  v.  (o  Fiddle  (Isl.  Jitl-a,  leviter 
digitos  admovere^^^/,  levis  attrectatio  rei  vel  operis) 
and  Fyke,  q.  v. 

♦  FIDDLE,  s.  This  E.  word  occurs  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  proverbial  phrase,  which  I  have 
not  seen  explamed  any  where,  although  it  must 
be  used  in  the  Braes  of  Angus.  To  jpnd  afid- 
dlcy  applied  to  the  finding  of  a  child  dropped  by 
the  Gypsies. 

They  fuish  her  hame>  and  an  auld  man  call'd  Dick^ 
A  wealthy  herd^  that  k«Qt  the  Gypsies  trick 
O'  stealing  bairns^  and  smearing  of  their  skin^ 
That  had  nae  bairns  himsell,  first  took  her  in  ; — 
And  Dick  thought  now^  that  he  hsidjotmd  ajiddle. 
And  never  brak  his  shins  upon  the  cradle. 

Ross's  Helenorey  p.  127* 
FIDE-JUSSOR,  s.  A  sponsor  or  surety ;  a  term 

borrowed  from  the  Roman  law. 

"  For  paiment  of  the  quhilk  the  said  Maister  Jhone 
&  Schir  William  tuke  the  said  reuerend  fader  &  cer- 
tane  vtheris  his  coUegis  caucioneris  &  Jide  jussoris 
actit  in  the  Officialis  bukis  of  Lothiane."  Apts  Ja.  V. 
1559>  Ed.  1814,  p.  354. 

*  To  FIDGE,  V,  n.  The  E.  v.  seems  properly 
to  denote  sudden  and  irregular  change  of  place. 
Dr,  Johns,  observes  that  in  S.  it  implies  agita- 
tion  r  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  we  at- 
tach a  different  sense  to  it.  We  do  not  use  the 
torm  in  regard  to  change  of  place ;  but  as  de* 
noting  restlessness  in  one  place,  frequent  change 
of  position,  quick  starting  motions  of  the  body, 
sometimes  as  expressive  of  impatience  or  keen- 
ness, and  sometimes  of  a  high  degree  of  satis- 
faction, S. 

In  the  latter  sense  it  is  used,  when  it  is  said  that 
ooe  is  Jutgingjaitiy  as  in  Maggy  Lauden 
JMaggy,  quoth  he,  and^  by  my  bags. 
Via  Jidging  Jain  to  see  you. 

RUson's  S.  Songs,  u  267- 
Johns.  without  reason  calls  ^dge  a  cant  terra.    It 
seems  to  have  many  cognates  in  the  northern  lan- 
guages.    V.  FiKE  and  Fitch. 
FiDGE,  s.  The  act  of  fidging  or  fidffeting,  &   It 
does  not  appear  that  the  s.  is  used  in  £. 
Wnan  night  comes  on^ 
No  ane  gi'es  e'er  Kjidge  or  fyke. 
Or  yet  a  moan. 

Macaulay*s  Poems,  p.  129^ 
FEDMIT,  adj.     Gluttonous,  Aberd. 
Fedmit,  8,     A  glutton.  Ibid. 

This  might  at  first  seem  to  be  q.  fed  with  meat, 
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as  widi  the  vulgar  living  on  animal  food  conveys  the 
idea  of  high  feeding.  But  as  meat  is  not  used  in  this 
sense  in  S.,  I  would  prefer  Dun^Jedme,  fatness,  cor^ 
pulency ;  Su.G.  Jetma,  id.  from  foed-er,  to  fatten  ; 
Isl,  foitrnete,  fat  meat. 

FIE,  a^.  Predestined.  V.  Cussoa,  and  Fet. 
FIE-GAE-TO,  s.     Much  ado,  a  great  bustle, 

Roxb. 

"  Sick  Kjie^gae-to  as  yon  I  saw  never — I  wadna 
live  here  an'  there  wama  another  place  to  be  had 
aneath  the  shoulder  o*  heaven.**  Perils  of  Man,ii.  149- 

^*  Saw  ever  ony  body  sic  B.Jie-gae-to  as  this  }  Thay 
that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar."  Wint.  Even. 
Tales,  ii.  135. 

Fye  go  to,  i.  e.  fye,  make  haste. 
FYE,  adj.     On  the  verge  of  death,  S. ;  Aberd. 

The  word  is  also  used  as  a  s. 

"  The  Fye  gave  due  warning  by  certain  signs  of 
approaching  mortality. — The  Fye  has  withdrawn  his 
warning,  and  the  elf  his  arrows."    P.  Montquhitter, 
Stat.  Ace.  xxi.  148,  149.     V.  Fey. 
F YE-H ASTE,  s.     A  great  hurry ;  used  ludi- 

crously,  Upp.  Clydes. ;  perhaps  in  allusion  to 

the  hurry  occasioned  by  the  Fy-gaeby. 
To  FIELI),  V.  a.     To  sink  a  margin  round  a 

pannel  of  wood,  S. 
FiELDiNO-FLANE,  8.   The  plane  used  vajieldingy 

i.  e.  in  sinking  the  margin  round  a  pannel,  S. 
FIELDSMAN,  8,     A  peasant,  a  boor. 

''  He  statu tis  and  ordanis,  that^^^^mcir  fagresiesj, 
quha  has  mair  nor  four  ky,  sail,  for  thair  awin  sus- 
tentatioun,  tak  and  ressave  landis  fra  thair  maisteris, 
and  till  and  saw  the  samin."  Stat  Alex.  II.  Bal- 
four's Pract.  p.  536, 

Germ.Jeldman  id.  expL  by  Fi;,  campagnard ;  Schwas. 
Skene  renders  the  term  agrestes  by  hu^and»men  and 
landward  men,     Stat.  Alex.  II.  c.  >. 
FIELD  WART.  J>*ia?ar^,frorahorae^abroad, 

S. 
How  anter'd  ye  aJUldwart  sae  your  lane  ^ 
For  what  cud  ye  do,  wandring  up  and  down  ?* 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  31. 

Afield  is  used  by  E.  writers;  qfieldwart  is  literally, 
"  towards  the  field,"  or  in  a  course  the  contrary  of 
homeward.  In  Ed.  first  afiedlert  is  used :  but  the  au-^ 
thor  had  changed  this  corruption  as  less  intelligible. 
FIENDIN,  s.     The  devil,  Shetl. 

S\x,G,  flaenden  cacodaemon.     V.  Finnin. 

FIENT,  s,  Corr.  fromjiend,  S.  used  perhaps  by 
some  who  are  not  aware  that  it  is  in  fact  an  in- 
vocation of  the  devil^s  name ;  as,  Fitnt  a  bUy 
never  a  bit ;  Fient  hatt^  not  a  whit,  &c. 
*'  We  gade  i'  the  morning  to  look  at  the  tredded 
com,  but  the  fient  a  hoof  was  there,  nor  a  blade  bro- 
ken."    Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  9QQ. 

ToFIERji^.n.  Totaark  out  ridges  with  apk>ugh. 
V.  Feer,  v. 

FIER,  adj,     Sound,  healthy,  S. 

There*s  Jenny  comely,  ^cr,  an'  tight, 
Wi'  cheeks  like  roses  bloomin'. 

A,  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  2^- 
This  is  the  same  with  Fere,  Fet,  q.  v. 
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FIER,  Fker,  «.  A  standard  of  any  kind.  Yarn 
is  said  to  be  spun  by^  i.  e.  past  or  beyond,  the 
JUry  when  it  is  drawn  smaller  than  the  Droper 
thickness.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  very  tall  per- 
son, who  has  not  thickness  proportioned  to  his 
height,  Roxb. 

Apparently  from  the  same  origin  with  fiatx, 
FIERD,  s.     A  ford,  Aberd. 
What  ails  thee^  Robert  f  hath  auld  Sautie's  weird 
Fortauld  that  ye  maun  corse  some  luckless  ^ere^? 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  3.    Feerd,  p.  70, 
This  pronunciation  nearly  resembles  that  of  Su.G. 
Jiaerd,  fretum,  a  firth.     This  and  A,S,  Jbrd,  vadum^ 
have  undoubtedly  a  common  origin  j^o^-a  and^ar- 
an,  to  pass. 
FIERY,  ^     1.  Bustle.]   Jda  to  etymon; 

Those  who  prefer  the  latter  etymon>  from  Lat^^- 
ria,  will  please  to  observe^  that  feria  has  great  ap- 
pearance of  a  Goth,  origin.  For  as  Alem.  Jira  sig- 
nifies a  festival,  its  primary  sense  is  cessation  from 
labour,  being  derived  from  Jiar,  fiara^  semotus. 
This  is  evidently  from  fiara,  Moes,G,J'airra,  pro- 
cul.  Jar  off. 

FIERIE-TANGS,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  in  An- 
^s  to  the  crab  and  lobster. 
''  Cancer  pagurus,  C.  gammarus :  both  these  spe- 
cies are  called  in  Angus-shire  by  the  name  of  JPiry- 
iangs,  or  Meg  wi'  the  mony  feet."  App.  Agr.  SUrv. 
Forfars.  n.  55m 

FIERSDAY,  8.     Thursday,  Aberd. 
FIEVALIS,  adj.     Powerless,  Shetl. 

lsl.jijl  signifies  fatuus,  andjijfla  infatuare.  But  it 
may  be  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  Thieveleis» 
FIFISH,  adj.     Somewhat  deranged,  Loth^ 

"  He  will  be  as  wouf  as  ever  his  father  was.    To 
guide  in  that  gate  a  bargain  that  cost  him  four  dol- 
lars^very,  very  Fifish,  as  the  east-country  fisher- 
folks  say."     The  Pirate,  i.  220. 
FiFisHNESs,  s.     The  state  of  being  in  some  de- 

free  deranged,  ibid, 
he  term,  it  is  said,  had  its  origin  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  considerable  number  of  the  principal 
families  in  the  county  of  Fffe  having  at  least  a  bee 
in  their  bonnet. 

FIFTEEN,  Feifteen.  The  Fyfeteeriy  1.  A  vul- 
gar designation  for  the  Court  of  Session,  as  for- 
merly consisting  of  Ftfleen  Judges,  S. 
**  Besides,  a  man's  aye  the  better  thought  of  in  our 
country  for  having  been  afore  the  feifieen**     Guy 
Mannering,  ii.  S2.S. 

— *''  As  the  auld  Fifteen  wad  never  help  me  to  my 
siller  for  sending  out  naigs  against  the  government, 
— -I  thought  ni^  best  chance  for  payment  was  e'en  to 
gae  out  my  sell;  and  ye  may  judge.  Sir,  as  I  hae 
dealt  a'  my  life  in  halters,  I  think  nae  mickle  o'  put- 
ting my  craig  in  peril  of  a  St.  Johnstone's  tippet." 
Waverley,  ii.  245. 

2.  Used  also  to  distinguish  the  rebellion  A.  1715. 
**  Ye  were  just  as  ill  aff  in  the  feifieen,  and  gat  the 
bonnie  baronie  back,  an'  a'."     Waverley,  iii.  240. 
Called  also  Shirra-'tnuir,  and  Mar's  Year,  q.  v. 

FIG-FAG,  s.     The  tendon  of  the  neck  of  cattle 
or  sheep,  South  of  S.     V.  Fix-fax. 
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FIGGLE-FAGGLE,  s.  1.  Silly  or  trifling  con- 
duct,  Ayrs. 

2.  Applied  to  conduct  which  is  ludicrous  or  unbe- 
coming, ibid. 
Evidently  a  modification  of  Fickfacks,  (q.  v.  under 

FiKE,  V.) ;  if  not  from  A.S.^co/,  inconstant. 

FiGGLE-FA&GLca,  s^.  One  who  destroys  good  mo- 
rals, ibid. 

FIGGLELIGEE,  (g  hard)  adj.     Finical,  fop- 
pish; ostentatiously  and  excessively  polite,  Aberd. 

To  FIKE,  FrxE,  v.  n.     8.  To  he  at  trouble, 
kc.2  Add; 
"  At  length,  however,  she  departed,  grumbling 

between  her  teeth,  that  ^  she  wad  rather  lock  up  a 

bail  ward  than  hejiking  about  thae  niff-nafiy  gentles 

that  gae  sae  muckle  fash  wi'  their  fancies."     Guy 

Mannering,  iii.  92. 

4.  To  daily  with  a  female ;  but  not  as  necessarily 
including  the  idea  of  indelicacy  of  conduct, 
Aberd. 

—No  tojike  wi'  yon  wild  hiziie, 
Janet's  dochter  i'  the  glen. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  58. 

5.  As  connected  with  jftTig*,  it  sometimes  denotes 
the  motion  of  the  body  in  dancing. 

**  I  have  often  wondered  thorow  my  life,  how  any 
that  ever  knew  what  it  was  to  bow  a  knee  in  earnest 
to  pray,  durst  crook  a  hough  to  fyke  andfiing  at  Pi* 
per's  and  Fidler's  springs."  Walker's  Remark.  Paa« 
sages,  p.  60.     V.  Flino,  v.  n. 

6.  Tojilce  ariy  to  trifle,  to  dally  about  a  business, 
to  lose  time  by  procrastination  while  appearing 
to  be  busy,  S. 

Gin  Yrejike  on  till  her  ain  fouks  come  here, 
Ye^ll  see  a'  things  intill  a  bony  steer. 

Boss's  Helenore,  First  Ed.  p.  85. 
Isl. fyk-iast  epter,  avide  appetere,  q.  v.  tofykeqfler; 
fykinlaete  aviditas,  S.fyky  laits  or  manners.  V.  Lait. 
Mr.  Todd  gives  Fio,  v.  n.  as  signifying  "  to  move 
suddenly  or  quickly,"  adding ;  '*  perhaps  a  corrupt 
tion  of  Fidge."     1  would  rather  view  it  as  a  vestige 
of  the  ancient  use  of  our  FUte. 
To  FIKE,  Feix,  v.€i.  1.  To  give  trouWeJ  Jdd; 
8.  Expl.  to  shrug,  Gl.  Skinner's  Poems,  S.B. 
Some  baith  their  shou'ders  up  didjyke. 
For  blythness  some  did  flirr 
Their  teeth  that  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poetry,  p.  123. 
The  £.  word  shrug,  though  applied  to  a  similar 
motion,  does  not  express  the  idea.     For  it  properly 
denotes  a  motion  expressive  of  dislike,  disgust,  or 
contempt     Fyke  here  respects  that  quick  reiterated 
motion,  which  indicates  great  good  humour,  and  even 
delight.     V.  FinoE. 
FiKE,  Fyke,  s.]    Insert^  as  sense 
2.  Any  trifling  peculiarity  in  acting,  which  causes 
trouble,  teazing  exactness  of  operation,  S. 
''  I  dinna  fash  wi'  sae  mony^jiref.— And  indeed  to 
be  plain  wi'  you,  cusin,  I  think  you  have  our  mony 
fykes.     There  did  na'  ye  keep  Griftzy  for  mair  than 
twa  hours  yesterday  morning,  soopin'  and  dustin' 
your  room  in  every  comer?"    Cottagers  of  Glen« 
burnie,  p.  205» 
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8.  Restlessness,  &c.  as  in  Dict. 

Sibb.  expl.  Fykes,  in  pL  "  an  itching  in  the  funik- 
ment." 

4.  A  restless  motion,  synon.  v/iih  Jidge^  S. 
For  gang  to  ony  place  we  like,— 

Whan  night  comes  on. 
No  ane  giea  e^er  a  fidge  or  fyke. 
Or  yet  a  moan. 

Macaulay's  Poems,  pu  129« 
6.  Flirtation;  as,  "  He  held  a  gresitjike  wi'  her,""  S. 
6.  Such  a  dc^ee  of  intimacy  as  suggests  the  idea 
of  attachment,  or  of  courtship,  Aberd. 
Twa  towmona  or  he  gaed  awa% 

They  had  Afyk  thegither : 
Ye  ken  fu'  well  baith  ane  an'  a'. 
He  made  the  lass  a  mither. 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  144. 
To  M AK  a  Fyke,  to  make  a  mighty  fuss,  to  shew 
every  possible  attention;    the  prep,  withy,  or 
abouiy  being  frequently  conjoined,  S. 

Nor  cou'd  she  think  of  sitting  langer  there ; 
Weening  that  ane  sae  braw  and  gentle-like, 
For  nae  gueed  ends  was  making  sic  ajike. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  30. 
FiffiE,  FiKY,  (idf.    1.  Troublesome,  &c.]    Add; 
Then  says  auld  auntie  to  her  dather  Bess, 
You're  nae  like  this  wi'  a'  yonrjil^  dress; 
She  dings  you  wi'  her  hamely  gown  of  gray. 
As  far's  a  summer  dings  a  winter  day. 

Ross's  Helenore,  First  Ed.  p.  28. 
In  the  third  £d.  this  is  changed  Xjofecky»   But  the 
fonder  agrees  better  with  the  connexion ;  as  it  refers 
to  the  trouble  of  making  up  and  putting  on  fine  ap« 
parel. 

2.  In  a  restless  or  unsettled  state,  like  one  still 
fidgeting,  S. 

''  My  Lord  there  is  hyte  and^^  /  there's  a  gale 
in  his  tail,  said  they,  light  where  it  may."  R.  Gil- 
haize,  i.  164. 

FvKERiE,  FiKBRY,  s.     Minute  exactness,  petty 
trouble  about  trifles,  Ayrs. 
*^  I  canna  understand,'  said  he,  '  what  for  a'  this 
fykeriifs  about  a  lump  o'  yird."  The  Entail,  i.  306. 
V.  FiKE,  Fykb,  V, 

"  The  English  would  no  more  eat  lamb  without 
mint,  or  a  goose  without  apple  sauce,  than  I  would 
eat  salt  beef  without  mustard.'     '  I  dinna  ken  how 
ye  do,  Jeanie,'  said  Mrs.  Baillie,  '  but  I  couldna  be 
fashed  wi'  iicjikery''     Petticoat  tales,  i.  330. 
FiK-MA-FYKE,  s.   A  silly,  unsettled,  troublesome 
creature,  one  busied  with  nonentities,  Fife. 
V.  FiKE,  V.  Under  the  Su.G.  word  Fick-fack,  Ihre 
introduces  a  variety  of  reduplicative  terms,  formed 
in  a  similar  manner. 
FiKE-MY-FACKs,  8,  pi.  Used  in  Loth,  in  the  same 

sense  with  Ftck-facks^  q.  v. 
FIKE,  s.     Burnt  leather,  South  of  S. 
FYKE,  8.     The  Medusa's  head,  a  fish,  Buchan. 
''  Medusa  Cruciata,  Medusa's  head.  Loch  Lubber- 
ton,  or  Fyke."    Arbuthnot*s  Peterhead,  p.  28. 

Probably  denominated  from  the  pain  or  uneasiness 
caused  by  touching  this  fish. 
FILBOW,  8.     A  thwack,  a  thump,  Aberd. 
To  FYLE,  File,  v.  a.     1.  To  dirty,  S. 
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S.  To  pollute  with  human  ordure,  S. 

<<  You  need  not  fie  the  house  for  want  of  lega  to 
carry  you  to  the  midden ;"  S.  Prov.  Kelly,  p.  384. 

Used  in  the  same  sense  in  r^rard  to  fowls. 

^'  There  was  nae  need  o'  her  to  wis  to  mak  me 
daft     It's  a  foul  bird  xhaX.Jiles  its  ain  nest"     The 
Entail,  ii  190- 
To  Fyle  ihejingers.     To  meddle  in  any  busi- 

siness  that  is  viewed  as  debasing,  whether  in  a 

physical  or  moral  seise ;  as,  *^  I  wadna^j^  my 
fingers  wi't,^  S. 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  plnnwe,  Inquinare 
digitos;  Catull. 
FILIBEG,  Philibeg,  Feil-beo,  «.]  Add; 

'^  The  English  readers,  and  most  of  the  Scotdi, 
will  be  surprized  to  understand  that  the  kilt  or  phe» 
liebeg  was  not  the  ancient  Highland  garb,  but  was 
introduced  into  the  Highlands  about  17^0  by  one 
Thomas  Rawlinson,  an  Englishman,  who  was  over- 
seer to  a  company  carrying  on  ir<m-w0rks  in  Glen- 
garry's country.  The  convenience  of  the  dress  soon 
caused  it  to  be  universally  adopted  in  the  Highlands. 
This  circumstance  is  fuUy  explained  in  a  letter  firom 
Evan  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Aberiachan,  a  gentleman  of  uju- 
doubted  veracity,  dated  1769,  and  inserted  in  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine  for  1785."  Culloden  Pap.  N. 
p.  289*  See  also  p.  103. 
FILL,  prep.  From,  Orkn«  Given  also  as-an  adv. 

si^ifying  since,  and  till,  ibid. 

This  seems  merely  a  vicious  pronunciation  of  the 
same  word  which  in  S.  signifies  until,  QuhUl,  like  the 
usual  substitution  of^for  rvh  in  some  g£  our  northern 
counties.     V.  Quhill. 
FILL  AND  FETCH  MAIR,  a  proverbial  phrase 

denoting  riotous  prodigality,  S. 

''  We  hae  mense  and  discreticxi,  and  are  moderate 
of  our  mouths;  but  here,  firae  the  kitchen  to  the  ha', 
it's  fill  and  fetch  mair  frae  the  tae  end  of  the  four  and 
twenty  til  the  t'other."     Rob  Roy,  i.  183. 
FILLIE,  8,    That  part  of  a  wheel  on  which  the 

iron  ring  is  laid  when  shod^  Roxb.  GunnisflUes. 

— *''  Sindrie  uther  small  and  grete  pecis  of  tym- 
mer  serving  to  the  said  artailyearie,  cannone  quhellis 
new  and  auld,  guimisfllies,  and  spakis  to  be  uther 
qubeillis,  swep  hand  spakis,  trestis,  nitds,  oxin  bol- 
lis,  lymmeris  for  feildmg  peces,"  &&     Inventories, 

A.  1566,  p.  172. 

E,  fellow  or  felly  ;  TeuLv  velghe,  modiolus  rotae. 

FILLISTER,*,  The  plane  used  forgAw^-cAocfc. 

ififf  windows,  i.  e.  for  making  the  outer  part  of 

a  sash  fit  for  receiving  the  glass.  Loth.,  South 

of  S. ;  pron.  q.  Feelister, 

Probably  from  File,  or  Su.G.  fUi  to  file,  Teut 
veyUen,  laevigare,  to  smooth,  Su.G.  list,  a  moulding, 
and  the  termination  er  ;  q.  the  instrument  used  for 
forming  or  planing  mouldings. 
FILP,  8.     A  fall  off  one's  feet,  Dumfr. 

Teut.  flahbe,  fiehhe,  vulnus  in  faciem  incussnm ; 

alapa,  colaphus.     This  is  probably  the  origin  of  E. 

fUlipx.  a  word  that  has  hitherto  perplexed  etymolo* 

gists.  Johns,  supposes  it  t6  be  formed  firom  the  two 

£.  words.;^  up. 

FILSCH,  8.    A  thump,  a  blow,  Aberd. 
FILTER,  8.    A  fault  in  weaving,  Fife. 
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To  FiLTKB,  V.  n.     To  weave  any  piece  of  doth 

in  a  faulty  way,  ibid. 

Tent,  Jielt  homo  lurpis^  aordidus;JkUerge  nequitia, 
spurcitia. 
FIf«r,  s.   1.  Humour,  mood,  temper,  disposition; 

as,  "  in  the  ^n'  of  singin,''  in  the  humour  of 

singing,  Aberd.    Qu.  if  corr.  from  E.  veiriy  id.? 

2.  A  state  of  eagerness,  or  of  eager  desire;  as, 
**  He  was  in  a  ^n*  about  winnin  awa,*^  he  was 
very  desirous  to  get  away,  ibid. 

FINANCE,  To  make  Finance, 
1.  To  raise  or  collect  money. 

— ^'  That  lettrez  be  writtin  chargeing — ^the  kingis 
liegia  that  nain  of  thaim  tak  apoun  hand  to  n^ak  ony 
maner  of  prosecucioune  or  folowing  of  the  said  ma^ 
ter  at  the  Court  of  Rorme  [Rome],— or  yit  to  for- 
tify, mantene,  er  supple  the  said  James  in  making  of 
Jif  nance  or  vtherwais/'  &c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  p.  129; 
i.  e.  in  collecting  money  for  enabling  him  to  prose- 
cute his  cause  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

This  seems  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Fr.  phrase, 
Jiure^finance,  ^'  to  make  or  gather  a  stocke  of  money ;" 
Cotgr. 

3,  To  make  a  composition  in  the  way  of  paying 

money. 

''  That  Johne  Eklis  and  Thomas  Wallace  saU  con- 
tent &pay  to  Johne  Blare— of Adamtoun-^xxx^  mer- 
lus^^-for  the  quhilkis  Dauid  Blare— the  faider  of  the 
said  Johne  Blare  become  plege  &  borgh  to  our  soue* 
rane  lordis  Justice  for^ance  nuUd  for  the  said  Johne 
Bklis  and  Thomas  Wallace  in  the  Justice  are  of  Are.'' 
Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  111. 

Probably  for  the  payment  of  a  fine. 

'L.3.Jinare,Jinanciam  praestare ;  componere>  prae- 
sertim  de  certa  pecunia  summa  exsolvenda. 
FINANCE,  s.    Used  as  signifying  fineness. 

''  His  hieness— sail  than,  God  wi&g,  with  the 
avias  of  the  lordis  of  his  consale,  mak  a  sett  Sc  reuyle 
[grille]]  of  his  money  e,  baith  gold&siluer,of  thewecht 
Sc  Jinance  that  it  saU  halde,"  &c*  Acts  Ja.  III.  A. 
1478>£d.  1814,  p.  118. 

Finance  occurs  twice  in  this  sense  in  Acts  Ja.  IV. 
Ed.  1814,  p.  212;  also  in  Acts  Mary  1555,  ibid.  p. 
499^  where  it  alternates  with^itef. 

Fvnance  is  used  in  Acts  £d.  1566,  as  if  it  denoted 
fineness.  But  in  that  of  1814,  from  the  M.S.  it  is 
finacei  as  in  other  places  in  both  copiesj^aef.  V.  £d. 
1566>  fol.  61,  c.  80,  compared  with  that  of  1814^  II. 
p.  112,  c.  6. 

To  FIND,  v.a.     1.  To  feel]  Addy  as  sense 
S.  To  perceive  by  the  taste,  S. 
FINDON  HADDOCK,  a  species  of  smoke-dried 

haddock)  S.    The  name  is  always  pronounced 

q.  Fmnm* 

"  Findon  haddocks  are  well  known  and  are  esteem- 
ed a  great  delicacy  for  their  delicious  taste  and  fia« 
▼our.  They  are  cured  with  the  smoke  of  turf  or 
peat  earth,  and  brought  to  the  market  frequently 
within  twelve  hours  niter  they  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  sea.  Many  -hundred  dozens  are  annually  sent 
to  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  not  a  few  to  Ame- 
rica* Findon  is  a  small  village  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
cairdine,  about  five  miles  south  of  Aberdeen ;  and 
certainly  the  haddocks  cured  there  are  superior  in 
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flavour  and  taste  to  any  other,  whidi  is  attributed 
to  the  nature  of  the  turf  used  in  smdcing  them." 
Thom's  Hist,  of  Aberdeen,  ii.  170.     V.  Car-caks. 
Fyne,  s.     End ;  Fr.  fin,  id. 

"  The  govemour— estemed  the  queine  highlie, 
that  shee — ^had  brought  the  same  to  ane  prosperous 
Jyne."    Pitscottie's  Cron.  L  7>  8. 

"  Because  he  was  cunning  in  craft,  the  king  made 
him  master-mason ;  and,  after  this,  Cochran  clamb 
so  high,  higher  and  higher,  till  he  came  to  thin^fine.'^ 
Pitscottie,  Ed.  1728,  p.  79- 
To  FINEER,  V.  a.    To  veneer,  S. 
FINGER-FED,  adf.     Delicately  brought  up, 
pampered,  S.A. ;  perhaps  q.  ^^  fed  with  the 
spoon,^  in  allusion  to  a  cnild  who  has  not  been 
suckled. 
FIN  6ERIN,  s.    Worsted  spun  of  combed  wool, 
&c.]  Add; 

Hence  the  phrase  jf^nfram  stockiM,  S. 
There  ^ngram  stockms  spun  on  rocks  lyes.— - 

Colwl's  Mock  Poem,  ii.  9. 
FIN6TED,  8.    A  term  applied  to  a  sore  finger 
bandaged  or  tied  up,  Teviotd. ;  viewed  as  a 
very  old  word. 

IsL ^ng-r  digitus,  and  (y-a,  part  pa.  iyad-r  para^ 
tus,  armatus ;  or  mw ely  corr.  horxijfi.nger'diedm 
FYNKLE,  s.    Fennel.]  Add; 

This  pronunciation  is  also  retained  in  ^Dog^nkU, 
maithe-weed ;"  A.Bor.  Grose. 
F INNER,  8.    A  species  of  whale,  &c.1  Add; 

Germ^Jinnfisckf  Belg.  vinvisch,  Syf.Jinf\fisk,  Norw. 
Jinnefisk.     This  is  the  whale  which  Cepede  caUa 
Baleinoptre  gihhar,  p.  114. 
FINNIN  HADDOCK.    V.  Findon. 
FINNISON,  8.     Anxious  expectation.]  Add; 

Finaison  is  an  O.Fr.  word  signifying  bargain,  sa- 
tisfaction. V.  Cotgr.  Perhaps  oiur  term  is  from 
JSnasS'-er,  to  act  deceitfully,  to  manage  "wiihjmesse  ; 
SB  originally  denoting  the  eagerness  of  one  who 
wishes  to  impose  on  others. 
FINTRUM  SPELDIN,asmalldried  haddock,S. 
-»'^  Cost  me  mair  to  that  feckless  emigran  boddy 
than  he  is  a'  worth :  if  it  be  snails  an'  puddocks  they 
eat,  I  canna  but  say  he  is  like  hia  meat ;  as  din  as  a 
docken^  an*^  as  dry  as  a  Fintrum  speldin*^  Saxon  and 
Gael,  i.  107. 

Fintrum  is  corr.  from  Findon,  q.  v. 
FINTOCK,  8.     The  cloudberry  or  knoutbenry, 
Rubus  chamaemorus,  I^inn.,  otherwise  called 
Averin;  Perths, 

This  is  evidently  from  Gaehjiundac,  id« 
FINZACH,  8,     EnoUgrass,  Polygonum  avicu-. 
lare,  Banffs. 

''  Such  is  the  stubbomess  of  grass,  Jinzach,  and 
sorrel,  and  so  deep  are  they  rooted,  that  they  often 
baffle  the  harrow,  though  ever  so  carefully  applied." 
Surv.  Banffs.  App.  p.  39. 
To  FIPPIL,  V.  n.     To  whimper,  feci  Add ; 

An  ingenious  correspondent  suggests  that  a&^« 
derlesfole  may  signify  a  featherless  fowl,  the  sense 
may  be,  he  peeped,  S.  cheepit  like  an  unfledged  bird: 
Germ,  jg^en  pipire ;  Ji/tfen  nne  die  jungen  voegel, 
frittinire,  Fabr.  Thesaur. 

FIPPLE,  8.    The  underlip.    V.  Faipliu 
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FIR,  FiR-CANDLS,  3.    A  splinter  from  a  moM^ 
'  fden  fir-tree,  used  as  a  light,  Aberd. ;  also  call- 
ed CandU-Jir,  S. 

An'  little  Pate  sits  i'  the  nook, 
An'  but-a-house  dare  hardly  look^ 

But  had,  and  snuff  the^r ; 
He  says,  Yer  light  casts  little  shine,-— 
Had  in  the  candle,  sir. 

W.  Beattie's  Tales,  Part  I.  p.  31. 
•  To  FIRE,  r.  a.    1.  To  toast;  as,  The  bread's 

noJir*dyeU  S. 
2.  To  scorch  by  hot  winds  or  lightning;  applied 

to  gp'ass  or  grain,  S. 
FIRE.  If  the  fire  happens  to  die  out  in  any  house, 
on  the  last  night  of  the  year,  the  inhabitants  of 
it  would  in  vain  apply  for  kindling,  or  even  for 
a  light,  to  any  superstitious  neighbour.  The 
very  application  would  by  many  be  ill  received, 
as  indicating  some  evil  design  towards  the  fa- 
mily, or  a  wish  that  some  misfortune  might 
befal  them,  S.B. 

This  may  perhaps  be  viewed  as  a  vestige  of  the 
Druidical  proscription,  with  respect  to  those  whom 
they  excommunicated,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
under  the  word  Shannach.  No  person  was  permit- 
ted to  give  them  shelter,  or  to  supply  them  with^re. 

FIRE  OF  STANES.  To  big  afire  of  stanes, 
is  to  make  a  pile  of  stones  on  the  hearth,  in 
form  resembling  a  fire,  which  is  sometimes  left 
in  the  desolate  house  by  a  removing  tenant. 
Those,  who  were  not  less  under  the  influence  of 
malignity  than  of  superstition,  have  been  known 
to  leave  a  fire  of  this  description  behind  them, 
when  they  reluctantly  left  a  habitation  or  pos- 
session, for  the  purpose  of  insuring  iU  luck  to  the 
family  that  succeeded  them ;  especially  if  the 
new  comers  had  taken  the  house  or  farm  o'er 
their  heads ;  Ang. 
FYRE  CROCE,  FiEBY  Ceoss,  the  signal  sent 
from  place  to  place,  as  expressive  of  the  sum- 
mons given  by  a  chief,  or  sovereign,  to  his  vas- 
sals or  subjects,  to  repair  in  arms,  within  a  li- 
mited time,  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  appoint- 
ed.    V.  Croishtarich. 

The  last  instance  on  record  of  the  use  of  this  sig- 
nal, by  royal  authority,  occurs  in  thb  Registry  of  the 
Privy  Seal. 

*'  Ane  lettre  maid  to  ftobert  Weyr  of  the  escheit 
of  all  gudis  quhilkis  partenit  to  Adame  Bell  (and 
others),  and  now  partening  to  oure  Soverane  Lady, 
as  escheit  throw  being  and  remaining  of  the  saidis 
personis  at  hame,  and  by  ding  fra  oure  Soverane  la- 
deis  army  and  last  field  at  Fawside  besyde  Mussel- 
brugh,  for  resisting  of  oure  auld  innemies  of  Eng- 
land; incurrand  therthrow  the  panis  of  tinsale  of 
lyfe  landis  &  gudis  incontrare  to  oure  Soverane  la- 
deis  prodamatione  maid  therupone,  the  fire  Croce 
being  borne  throw  the  hale  Realme"  At  £d^  14  Oct. 
1547-     Regist.  Seer.  Si^ill.  xxi.  45. 

This  signal  has,  however,  been  used  in  later  times, 
in  the  name  of  royalty ;  even  so  late  as  the  era  of  the 
last  rebellion. 
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''  The  principal  signal  was  the  Cross  Tarie  or  Fiery 
Cross,  a  piece  of  wood  burnt  or  burning  at  one  end, 
with  a  piece  of  linen  or  white  cloth  stained  with  blood 
hanging  from  the  other.  This  symbol  served  two 
purposes.  It  was  sent  round  the  country  to  call  the 
men  to  arms,  and  it  was  meant  also  to  shew  what  were 
the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  (that  is,  to  bum  and  de- 
solate the  country,)  and  what  would  be  their  fate,  if 
they  did  not  defend  their  honour,  their  lives,  and  their 
properties.  The  cross  was  sent  round  the  country 
from  hand  to  hand,  each  person  who  bore  it  running 
at  full  speed,  shouting  as  he  went  along  the  war-cry 
of  the  tribe,  and  naming  the  place  of  rendezvous.  At 
each  hamlet  a  fresh  man  took  it  up,  so  that  an  alarm ' 
was  given,  and  the  people  assembled  with  a  celerity 
almost  incredible.  One  of  the  latest  instances  of  the 
Fiery  Cross  being  used  happened  in  1 745,  when  by 
the  orders  of  Lord  Breadalbane,  it  was  sent  round 
Loch  Tay  (a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles,  in  three 
hours),  to  raise  his  people,  and  prevent  their  joining 
the  rebels, — ^but  with  less  effect  than  in  1715,  when 
it  went  the  same  round,  and  when  five  hundred  men 
assembled  the  same  evening  under  the  command  of 
the  laird  of  Glenlyon,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar."  Col. 
Stewart's  Sketches,  II.  App.  ix. 

This  corresponds  with  the  account  given  by 
Nisbet ;  which  shews  that  the  proclamation  of  the 
name  of  the  chief  was  common  throughout  Scot- 
land. 

*'  Cries  from  the  place  of  rendezvousing  were  fre- 
quent with  us,  as  that  of  the  Homes,  A  Home,  A 
Hotne,  intimating  the  meeting  at  Home  Castle.  The 
Mackenzies  have  for  cry,  TuUochdar;  the  Clan  Chat- 
tons,  Craig^gofv,  or  Craig-owie;  and  the  Grants, 
Craig-^llachie,  &c.,  which  were  cries  taken  from  the 
places  where  these  clans  do  rendezvous,  and  pro- 
claim^ through  their  countries  by  sudi  as  were  ap- 
pointed, carrying  a  crdss  of  wood  burnt  at  the  end, 
called  Si  fiery  cross;  upon  which  all  the  vassals  and 
dependents  met  at  the  respective  placesof  their  clans; 
and  the  cry  continued  in  their  eipeditions,  and  in 
action  to  distinguish  theit  different  troops."  Heraldry, 
P.  iv.  p.  88. 

FYREFANGIT,  part  pa. 
8.  Cheese  is  said  to  oefire/angit,  &c.]  Jdd; 
8.  This  term,  sometimes  without  the  mark  of  the 

I)articip1e)  is  provincially  used  in  agricultural 
anguage,  as  signifying,  injured  by  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  fermentation,  S. 
**  Firefang,  having  the  quality  of  a  dunghill  im- 
paired by  too  high  a  degree  of  the  fermenting  heat." 
Gl.  Surv.  Nairn. 

"  If  it  [&  heap  of  dung  and  peat  earthy  does  not 
come  up  to  near  blood  heat,  it  ought  to  be  turned 
over,  and  more  dung  applied ;  and  if  it  becomes  hot- 
ter, a  larger  quantity  of  moss  ought  to  be  introduced, 
that  it  may  not  hefire^fanged,  by  which  it  is  greatly 
iiyured."    Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p  S99. 

It  is  not  applied  todiquids. 
FiBEFAMGiN,  s.     Injury  produced  by  fermenta- 
tion in  a  cheese,  S.O. 

"  Hoving  or  firefanging,  is  so  seldom  met  with  in 
the  s^eet  milk  cheese  of  that  coulkty,  [Ayrshire^ 
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that  nobody  can*  tell  from  what  it  proceeds.'*    Agr. 

Surv.  Ars.  p.  456. 
When  a  cheese  iajirefanged  it  becomes  full  of  holes 

like  a  loaf,  the  curd  is  soft  and  tough,  and  the  taste 

is  peculiar  and  disagreeable. 

Fin'ETA'SGirvrLSB^s.St&teofhemg  firefcmgedyS.O. 

FIRE-KINDLING,  s.  An  entertainment  which 
a  pcrsoDy  on  changing  his  place  of  residence, 
gives  to  his  new  neighbours,  Aberd. ;  synon. 

FIRE-LEVIN,  J?.  Lightning,  Teviotd.  V.Levik. 
F  YRE-PIKIS,  s.  pL  Apparently  lances  used  for 

setting  fire  to  the  advanced  works  of  besiegers. 

*'  Thre J^fre-pikis  auld  and  of  small  availl."  In- 
ventories, A.  1578,  p.  255, 

FIR-FUTTLE,  s.    A  large  knife  used  for  split- 
ting candle-Jir^  Aberd. ;  corr.  from  Whittle. 
FIRUNG-STICK,  s.    Used  to  denote  candle-fir, 

or  that  wood  which,  being  easily  kindled,  is  used 

as  touchwood,  Aberd. 
To  FIRK,  V.  a.     To  pilfer  ? 

Ib\.  Jiaerk-a,  long^  removere;  Verel. 
To  FIRL  com,  to  measure  it,  Roxb. 

This  must  be  different  from  Firl  as  used  in  Hogg's 
Eildon.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  may  be  ab- 
breviated from  Firlot,  as  denoting  a  com  measure. 
It  however  denotes  the  use  of  any  kind  of  measure. 
To  FIRL,  V.  n. 

—Their  crukit  tungis  were  dry  for  bkide. 
An'  the  red  loyre  Jirled  at  their  flews. 

Hogg's  Hunt  ofEildony  p.  322. 
FIRLOT,  Fyrlot,*.  1.  A  corn  measure.}  Add; 

Tyrie  uses  it  in  die  same  sense  in  which  hushd 
occurs  in  the  modem  version  of  the  Bible. 

**  He  testifies  alsuay,  that  na  man  doth  licht  ane 
lanterne,  putting  it  vnder  anejirlot  hot  in  ane  chand- 
ler, to  the  effect  the  haill  hous  may  have  licht."  Re- 
futation of  ane  Answer  made  be  Schir  Johne  Knox, 
Fol.  S6,  a. 

Kelly  gives  a  S.  Prov.  in  which  this  term  occurs, 
but  inaccurately,  and  without  any  explanation. 
"  Many  words  fill  not  the  farlet  /"  p.  251.  But  pro- 
perly it  is  thus  expressed,  "  Words  'ill  no  fill  the^r- 
loi,"  a  phrase  applied  to  those  who  promise  much,  but 
give  no  practical  proof  of  their  sincerity,  who  do  not 
actually  aid  those  to  whom  they  pledge  themselves. 
S.  The  quantity  of  grain,  flour,  &c.  contmned  in 

a  measure  of  this  description,  S. 

All  the  corn  I  have  seen  there  in  a  year. 
Was  scarce  the  sowing  of  six  JirioU  of  bear. 
Scot's  Hist,  Name  of  Scot,  p.  42. 

The  etymon  given  by  Skinner  is  confirmed  by  the 
more  ancient  form  in  which  this  word  appears  in  old 
writings.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Thomas  Thom- 
son, Esq.  Deputy  Clerk  Register  (among  many  other 
proofs  of  his  kindness)  for  the  following  illustration. 

'*  Item  in  servicio  regine  xiiij  celd'.  x  boU.  8c  una 

Jtrthet." 

'*  In  servicio  regis  iij  celd.  ij  boll,  et  ]ferth€lata** 
Comput.  Vicecom.  de  Forfar,  A^  1264. 
FIRMANCE,  s.    Stability ;  Yr.femumce,  id. 

"The  Romania — ar  brocht  ionc^nnajice,  that  thay 
may,  with  ripe  and  Strang  pussance,  sustene  the  pies* 
and  frute  of  liberte."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  107- 
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FIRMANCE,  a.    State  of  confinement. 

*'  All  that  night  we  were  detained  in  captivitT 
within  our  chamber — Upon  the  mom, — ^that  ham 
day  we  war  keeped  in  that^mtance,  our  familiar  ser- 
vitors and  guard  being  debarred  from  our  service, 
and  we  watched  by  the  committars  of  thir  crimes." 
Lett  Q.  Mary ;  9  March  1566,  Keith's  Hist  p.  S32. 
"  Prison  or  captivity ;"  Marg. 

Fr.  Jerm^er,  to  shut,  to  lock. 
FIRNACKIT,  s.    A  fillip,  Aberd. ;  Pentt/,  sy- 
non. S. 

Perhaps  from  ls\.  Jioer,  vigor,  whence  Aberd.  vir, 
force,  and  Su.G.  knacky  to  strike  smartly. 
FIRNDAILL,  Feirindell,  s,     A  quarter. 

"  To  desyr  hir  breif  to  be  sarit  [[served]  afor  the 
provest  ane  Jimdaill  of  saip."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1 541, 
V.  17.     £lsewhereyHnm2e^of  saip;  alsojirindaill 

It  seems  to  denote  the  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight 
of  soap.  Belg.  vieren-deei  a  fourth  part. 
FIRNIE,  «.     A  quarrel,  a  broiJ,  Fife. 

A.S.,^^rii,^rCTi,  peccatum,  Su,G.j^rn,Jiriu,  scelus, 
,A\em,  J^rina,  id.,  Moes.G.^tW«a,  crimen. 
To  FIRPLE,  V.  n.     To  whimper,  Roxb. 

This  must  be  radically  the  same  with  FippU.    But 
the  origin  is  quite  obscure. 
FIRYOWE,  8.     The  cone  of  the  fir  or  pine, 

Meams^ 
FIRRIN,  adj.    Of  or  belon^ng  to  fir  or  the  pine 

tree. 

"  Ane  thik ^rrm  plank."     Inventories,  A.  1578, 
n.  225.     V.  FiRRON 
FIRRYSTOICh',  8.     A  bustle,  a  tumult;  also 

expl.  a  broil,  a  fight,  Ayrs. 

The  first  part  of  the  term  is  probably  the  same 
with  Fiery,  pron.  feerie,  id.,  conjoined  with  Stokhy 
perhaps  the  same  with  Sleek,  a  crowd;  q.  the  bustle 
caused  by  a  crowd. 

FIRSTIN,  adj.     First   V.  Nixtin. 

Thejlrstin  man  in  counsall  spak. 
Good  Errol  it  was  he. 
Battal  of  Balrinnes,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  351. 
FISCHGARTHE,  8.  A  wear,  for  catching  and 
retaining  fish. 

"  Anent  the  article  of  Xhe  Jisckgarthe  of  Esk,  de- 
batable betuix  the  realmez,  tibat  of  auld  vse,  quhar 
it  wes  put  in  be  the  Inglis  partj  &  put  out  be  our 
souuerane  lordis  liegis  bordoraris  in  tha  partis,  the 
lordis  counsalis  the  kingis  hienes  to  write  to  the  king 
of  Ingland,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  III.  1485,  Ed.  1814,  p.  170. 
Su.G.  Jisk'gaerd,  id.     V.  Yair. 

FISH-CARLE,  8.     A  fisherman,  S.B. 
O  mourn  this  loss  which  we  deplore. 
Ye  sailors  that  frequent  our  shore ; 
YeJish'Carles  never  lift  an  oar. 

In  codlin  greed.     Tarras's  Poems,  p.  145. 
FISH-CURRIE,  s.     Any  deep  hole,  or  secret 
recess,,  in  a  river,  in  which  the  fishes  hide  them- 
selves; often  by  itself,  Currie,  Perths. 
Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Corrie,  a  hollow 
between  hills,  or  in  a  hill.    Gael,  corr  and  curr  both 
signify  a  corner;  and  C.B.  cwr  a  corner,  a  nook. 
From  the  connexion  of  Perths.  with  the  Highlands, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  prefer  this.origin  to  Su.G.  kur^a, 
clanculum  delitescere. 


FISHICK,  s.    The  Brown  Whisde-fisb,  Oricn. 

''  Brown  Whlstle-fish,  Br.  Zool.  iiL  iGd^—Fiskick 
in  the  Orkneys."    Lightfoot^  i.  57* 

"  The  Whistle  fish  (gadus  mustela,  Lin.  Syst.)  or^ 
«8  it  is  here  named,  the  red  wareJUhick,  is  a  species 
very  often  found  under  the  stones  among  the  sea 
weed,  seldom  exceeding  nine  ox  ten  inches  in  length." 
Barry's  Orkn.  p.  292. 

The  name  seems  merely  a  dimin.  from  Fishi  be- 
cause of  the  smaUness  of  the  size. 
FISHING-WAND,  s.    A  fishing-rod,  S. 

— *^  Since  he  got  that  gay  clothing,  to  please  his 
honour  and  my  young  mistress,  (great  folks  will  have 
their  fancies),  he  has  done  nothing  but  dance  up  and 
down  the  town,  without  doing  a  single  turn,  unless 
trimming  the  laird's^Atng-fvaiuf  or  busking  his  flies, 
or  may  be  catching  a  dish  of  trouts  at  an  over-time/' 
Waverley,  i.  123. 
PYSIGUNKUS,  9.     Expl.  «  a  man  devoid  of 

curiosity,''  Perths. 

Gwdi.jiosaigh'am  signifies  to  know,,/{afriicA  inqui- 
sitive; and  gunia,  an  experienced,  skilful,  prying 
man.     But  thus  the  term  would  have  a  sense  di- 
rectly the  reverse. 
FISSENLESS,  adf.     Destitute  of  substance,  or 

pith,  S.     V.  under  Foison. 
To  FISSLE,  FissiL,  Fisle,  v.  n.     To  make  a 

slight  continued  noise. 

"  He  thought,  Mr.  Lovel,  that  he  heard  the  cur- 
tains o'  his  bed^^,  and  out  he  lookit,  fancying,  puir 
man,  it  might  have  been  the  cat"  Antiquary,  i.  202. 

— Wi'  heedfu'  step 
He  rounds  ilk  bush,  cautious,  and  starting  afl;. 
Should  at  his  feet  a  scared  yorlin  bir; 
Or  icicle  drop  frae  the  bended  twig, 
V^i'Jissling  din,  amang  the  leafless  bri'rs. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  151. 
2.  To  make  a  rustling  noise,  as  the  wind  when  it 

shakes  the  leaves  of  trees,  S. 

"  The  wind  again  began  tojtsk,  and  the  signs  of 
a  tempest  were  seen."     R.  Gilhaize,  iii.  6S. 
S.  Used  to  denote  the  noise  made  by  the  wind  in 

the  key-hole,  Ayrs. 

Isl,  Jjlfs^a  sufflare,  ventilare. 
FISTAND,  part.  pr.     "  Beating  with  the  fist, 

cufiing,  fisting;"  Chalm.  Gl.     V.  Feist,  v, 
Quhat  kjnd  of  woman  is  thy  wyfe  ? — 
Soutar,  Ane  storm  of  stryfe, 

Ane  frog,  that  fyles  the  winde, 
Ane  Jisiand  flag,  a  flagartie  fufie. 
At  ilk  ane  pant,  scho  lets  ane  puffe. 

And  hes  na  ho  behind.  Lindsay,  ii.  17- 

Mr.  Chalmers  has  fallen  into  two  errors  here.  For 
he  says  of  Flag, — "  an  opprobrious  name  for  a  wo^ 
man,  the  same  MJade;"  Gl.  It  is  meant,  indeed,  as 
an  opprobrious  designation ;  but  has  no  connexion 
whatsoever  with  jo^.  It  is  merely  Flag,  a  squall, 
figuratively  used.  This  is  undeniable  from  the  uni- 
formity of  ideas  conveyed  by  all  the  terms  which 
the  satirist  employs; — storm,  winde,  flag,  fuffe,  and 
ffuffe.  There  is  another  mistake  as  to  the  meaning 
of  Fistand.  AJisting  squall  would  be  rather  a  new 
figure.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
with  O.E.  Foists    "  To  Fizzle  or  Foist,  to  break 
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wind  backward  without  noise,**  &c  Phillips.  Not 
merely  the  connexion  of  the  term  with  ninde  and  a 
«quall,  but  the  idea  ^fyling  the  winde,  as  well  as  dial 
oi  her  having  na  ho  behind,  no  stop  or  hold,  posi- 
tively determine  the  sense. 

Teut.  mjsU'en,  pedere,  crepitum  ventris  emittere, 
postico  crepare;  vijst,  flatus  ventris,  sine  strepitu  ant 
sonitu;  SsJi.fyst^en,  Jsl.JjfS'a,  pedere,  ^«,  flatus,  2. 
peditus. 

FIT,  s.    Used  as  apparently  synon.  with  otstonL 
'^  Fits  and  customs  of  the  Border."   Stair  Snppl. 

Dec.  p.  278. 

This  has  probably  had  a  Teut  origin,  as  vits  ag- 

nifies  creber,  frequens;  and  Flandr.  vits  ujn,  habitum 

habere  alicujus  rei,  assuetum  esse  frequenti  acta. 

To  FIT,  r.  n.     To  kick,  Roxb.     The  E.  v.  to 

Jbot  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
To  FIT  the  Floor^  to  dance.     To  hoe  a  gueed 

fit  on  thejloory  to  dance  well,  Aberd. 
FIT,  s.     Foot,  S. 

First  Foot,  oe  Fit,  the  name  given,— to  the  per- 
son who^r^  enters  a  house — to— family.]  Add; 

or  to  the  first  object  met  on  setting  out  on  a 

journey,  or  any  important  undertaking,  S. 

"  Great  attention  is  paid  to  ihe  first  foot,  that  is, 
the  person  who  happens  to  meet  them  Qthe  marriage^ 
company^;  and  if  such  person  does  not  voluntarily 
offer  to  go  back  with  them,  they  are  generally  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  A  man  on  horseback  is  reckoned 
very  lucky,  and  a  bare-footed  woman  almost  as  bad 
as  a  witch.  Should  a  hare  cross  the  road  before  the 
bride,  it  is  ominous;  but  a  toad  crawling*  over  the 
path  she  has  to  tread  is  a  good  omen ;  a  magpie  on 
flight,  crossing  the  way  from  right  to  left,  or,  as 
some  say,  contrary  to  the  sun,  is  the  harbinger  of 
bad  luck,  but  if  vice  versa,  is  reckoned  harmless; 
homed  cattle  are  inauspicious  to  the  bridegroom,  and 
a  yeld  cow  (not  giving  milk)  to  the  bride.*'  £din. 
Mag.  Nov.  1818,  p.  412. 

The  ancient  Romans  in  like  mann»  reckoned  it 
unlucky  to  meet  a  hare,  when  setting  out  on  a  jour<* 
ney.  Leporem  inter  ineundum  transversu  aaltu  velut 
diremisse— infortunia  praesagire,  et  infeata  itinen 
creditum  est     Rosin.  Antiq.  p.  202,  203. 

Inauspicatum  dat  iter  oblatus  lepus. 
Senarius,  OnIsirocritico. 

The  same  idea  prevails,  as  to  the  good  or  evil  iiH 
fluence  of  the  Jirst-Jit,  in  other  respects.  In  the  north 
of  S.  it  is  requisite,  that  the  first  person  who  meets 
a  marriage  company  should  turn  back,  and  go  so  far 
on  the  road  with  them.  Were  this  refused,  it  would 
be  considered  as  a  very  unlucky  omen. 

The  First  Fit  is  of  great  importance  on  the  mom« 
ing  of  the  neW  year.  That  of  a  female,  is  deemed 
unlucky ;  there  is  no  objection,  however,  to  diat  of 
a  man.  As  women  are  most  apt  to  attend  to  these 
things,  the  reason  of  the  preference  may  be,  that  the 
approach  of  a  male  seems  to  give  a  fairer  promise  of 
a  sweetheart 
To  Tyne  one's  Fit,  to  slip ;  as,  /  tini  theJU^ 

or  tint  tnyfitj  S.B. 
Unluckily  he  tint  the  Jit, 
And  tann'd  his  ain  bum-leUier.— 
Christmas  Baling,  Skinn.  Misc,  Poet,  p.  124* 
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A  GiTDE  Fit;  as,  <'  He  has^  a  gai^JU^  he  walks 
at  a  round  pace,  S. 

A  Lowss  Fit;  as,  ^^  Her^  was  louss  [loose]*^ 
she  was  at  liberty,  she  was  her  own  mistress,  S. 
This  idiom  has  probably  been  borrowed  from  the 

liberation  of  an  animal  that  has  formerly  been  boutad 

neck  and  heel,  to  prevent  its  running  off! 

FiT-FOK-FiT,  adv.  With  the  greatest  exactness; 
as,  "  I  followed  }i\mJUJbrJit;'^  corresponding 
with  6r.  Jt«r«9r«^«  or  KatrwrtHoti^  e  vestigio. 

To  PIT  IN  A  Fit,  to  walk  quickly;  as,  **  ^hejnts 
in  a  fit  now,^  she  walks  more  quickly,  Dumfr. 

Upon  the  Fit.     To  seU  grain  upon  the  fit^  to 
sell  it  along  with  the  straw  before  it  is  thrashed 
oflF,  Stirlings. 
**  It  is  a  general  clause  in  leasesj  that  the  tenant 

shall  not  sell  his  victual  upon  the  foot,  as  it  is  called, 

or  with  the  straw."     Agr.  Surv.  Stirl.  p.  104. 

FITLESS,  adj.  Apt  to  stumble,  or  to  fall,  from 
debility  or  carelessness,  S.  A  horse  of  this  de- 
scription is  said  to  be  ajitles8  beast^  S. 

To  FITTER,  v.n.  1.  To  make  a  noise  with 
the  feet.]  Add; 

2.  To  totter  in  walking;  applied  to  a  child  who 
is  learning  to  go  out,  but  seems  still  ready  to 
fall,  S. 
A.Bor.  to  JUter,  to  kick  smartly  with  the  feet,  as 

children  do  when  pettish;"  l^horesby,  Ray's  Lett, 

p.  S27. 

FITTIE,  *.  A  term  used  by  school-boys  or  young 
people,  to  denote  the  state  of  theybo^  when  they 
have  stepped  into  mud,  or,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, when  it  is  covered  with  gtour^  Loth. 

To  FITCH,  ».  n.     1.  To  move  by  slow  succu- 

sations.]  Add ;  £.  to  hitch. 

^Thou's  get  the  gree 

(y  wallets,  de'ils,  or  witches : 
A  speakin'  Pack's  owre  learnt  for  me. 
Or  ane  that  steers  an' fitches. 

A.  WiUon's  Poems,  1790,  p.  63. 

Teut.  w{jck'en  cedere,  abscedere ;  Isl.  vtk-ia,  id. 
movere,  semovere ;  Dan.  vig-er  to  give  place. 
2.  To  move,  at  the  game  of  draughts,  Upp.  Clydes. 
Fitch,  s.     A  move  at  this  game,  ibid. 

Fitch  seems  nearly  allied  to  the  E.  v.  to  Fidge. 
Of  this,  however,  I  have  met  with  no  etymon. 
To  Fitch,  v.  a.     1.  To  move  any  thing  a  little 

way  from  its  former  place;  to  fitch  a  march- 

stanCj  to  make  a  slight  change  in  the  situation 

of  a  landmark,  Lanarks. 
2.  To  lift  and  lay  down  again,  to  touch  a  thing 

frequently,  ibid. 

The  author  of  Scots  Presbyterian  Eloquence, 
speaking  of  Mr.  John  Semple,  minister  at  Cars* 
pliaim,  says  ; 

''  This  John  was  ordinarily  called  Fitch-^ape,  and 
Claw-poll  QClaw-pow,  it  must  have  beenT  because 
in  the  time  of  preaching  he  used  to  claw  his  head, 
and  rub  his  callet,"  ^calotte,  a  cap  or  coif^. 

He  describes  the  good  man  as  one  day  thus  ad« 
dressing  a  neighbouring  congregation ;  **  Sirs,  I  know 
what  you  will  be  saying  among  yourselves  the  day. 
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ye  will  say.  Here  is  FUch^ape  come  to  preadi  to  us 
the  day,"  &c.     P.  126,  127. 

IfX.fite,  minusculi  alicujus  opera,  aut  tactus  levis; 
G.  Andr.  p.  71  ifit'ta,  in  rugaa  corripere,  Haldoraon; 
Dan.  fias  triBingffiask-er  to  fumble. 
FIT-FALL,  s.    A  grown-up  lamb,  Boxb. 
FIT-FEAL,  s.   The  skin  of  a  lamb  between  the 

time  of  castration  and  that  of  being  weaned, 

Roxb. 

Feal  would  seem  to  be  the  same  with  Fell,  a  skin. 
FIT-GANG,  8,    1.  As  much  ground  as  one  can 

move  on,  S. 

^-'^  Bairn  as  she's  mine,  get  her  wha  like.  Til  war- 
ran'  shell  keep  her  ain  side  of  the  house ;  an'  a  fit* 
gang  on  her  half-marrow's."  Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  108. 
2.  A  long,  narrow  chest,  extending  alongside  a 

wooden  bed,  Berwicks.     V.  Fedgan. 
FITHIT,  expl.  <*  An  exclamation  confirming 

what  is  said ;  as,  *  Will  ye  dude  P  naL^fiihii  r 

Upp.  Clydes. 

This  I  should  rather  view  as  equivalent  to  never- 
theless, notwithstanding ;  and  as  the  same  with  Fru 
that  and  Fraat  of  other  districts. 

«  Fitlut,  adv.   Corr.  from  "  for  a'  that ;"  GL  Surv. 
C.  of  Ayr,  p.  689. 
FITLESS-COCK,  [/ood^«]a  cake  bakedof  lard 

and  oaUmeal,  and  boiled  among  broth ;  also  de- 
nominated a  sodden  bannd'y  usually  made  about 

Fastem^s  Een,  or  Shrovetide,  Roxb. 

This  is  differently  prepared  in  Clydes.;  being  aball 
of  blood  and  meal  boiled.  The  round  form  undoubt- 
edly corresponds  better  with  the  idea  of  a  cock. 

The  name  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  cocil-fight* 
ing  which  then  prevails,  or  to  intimate  the  substituoi 
tion  of  something,  instead  of  a  cock,  in  the  broth  ; 
these  poor  animals  being  subjected  to  a  different  use 
at  this  season ;  q.  a  cock  without  fieet. 

Its  being  baked  with  blood,  might  be  designed  as 
a  representation  of  the  bloody  appearance  of  the 
game-cock,  when  presented  as  a  dish,  after  being 
battered  and  covered  with  blood,  in  consequence  of 
the  fatal  fight.  V.  Festycock. 
FIT-NOWT,  s.    The  hindermost  pur,  abreast, 

of  a  team  of  oxen. 

In  a  yoke  of  twelve,  the  names  and  order  of  each 
pair  are  as  follows ;  The  Fit^Nont,  the  Hind^Frock, 
the  Mid-Frock,  the  Fore-Frock,  the  Steer^Draught, 
the  Wyners,  i.  e.  those  that  turn  or  wind,  Aberd. 
FIT-ROT,  s.     A  disease  affecting  the  feet  of 

sheep,  and  by  its  virulence  sometimes  rendering 

them  quite  unable  to  walk,  Roxb.  V.  Foot-xot. 
FITSTED,  s.     "  The  print  of  the  foot,''  Gl. 

Shirr.  S.B. 

From  Isl.  fit  foot,  and  Isl.  Su.G.  stad,  A.S*  sled, 
locus ;  q.  the  place  where  the  foot  has  been  set,  or 
stood;  for  stad  is  from  staa,  to  stand. 
FITTIE,  adj.    Neat,  trim,  Clydes. 
The fittie  fairies  liftit  her, 

Aneth  them  duve  the  yird ; 
An'  doun  the  grim  how,  to  the  warl'  below. 
They  bure  diat  bonnie  burd. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  828. 

This  seems  the  same  with  £. /ea/,  especially  as  it 
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is  pronounced  q.fidie.    O.TT.faUis,faktis,  "  neat^ 
feat,  handflome,  well-made/'  &c.  Cotgr. 
FIT-THE-GUTTER,  ».     A  low  loose  slipper, 

Roxb. ;  q.  one  adapted  for /boHng  the  mire. 

It  might  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  would  suit 
this  purpose  better,  if  it  kept  a  firm  hold  of  the  foot 
FITTIE-FIES,  s.pl  Used  in  thesense  of  quirks 

or  quibbles^  evidently  used  as  the  same  word 

elsewhere  written  tvhittie  wkaws ;  only  adapted 

to  the  provincial  pronunciation  of  Aberd. 
I  our  philosophic^/te^«, 
Tho'  clad  in  sweet  poetic  guise. 
The  ladies  will  them  a'  despise,  &c. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poet,  p.  188. 
FITTIN-ALE,  s.     An  entertainment  given  by 

parents,  when  tliey  have  a  ehild  that  tak&  the 

JU  or  foot,  i.  e.  begins  to  walk,  Aberd. 
FITTINGS,  s.pl     Turfs  set  on  edge,  two  and 

two,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  andfiUitiff  them 

for  being  put  up  in  tickles  or  small  heaps^  Te- 

viotdale. 

The  term  may  perhaps  originate  from  their  being 
set  on  their  Jbd,  S.^. 
FIX-FAX,  s.   1.  The  tendon  of  the  neck  of  cat- 

tie,  &c.]  Add; 

**  Fix'fax  :  die  sinews  of  the  neck  of  cattle  and 
sheep;"  Yorks.  Marsh.  Provinc.  ii.  S19* 
2.  Figuratively,  and  perhaps  ludicrously,  trans- 
ferred to  the  punishment  of  the  Juggs  or  pil« 

Iwy,  Ayrs. 

That  species  otjuggs  called  Fix-Jhx^  differs  from 
the  common  pillory,  as  in  the  former  not  only  is  the 
neck  confined,  but  also  die  hands.  Denominated, 
perhaps,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  strong 
sinew  which  bears  this  name,  because  it  keeps  so 
firm  a  hold  of  the  neck. 
Fizz,  Fizb,  s,  A  hissing  noise,  &c.]  Add; 
S^  Fuss,  disturbance,  S. 

Dou,ce  wii^,  quoth  1,  what  means  the^zx. 
That  ye  shaw  sic  a  fHffhtfu'  gizz, 
Anent  a  kyte-cTung  po.et  ? 

Tartars  PoemSi  p.  107. 
FIZ2rEN,*.  Pith,'force,  energy.  Loth.,  South  of 

S.     "  The  pump  has  \osimefizzen7* 
FizzEKLEss,  adj.    1.  The  same  with  Ftnsonkss ; 

us^  as  signifying  stupid,  useless,  Berwicks. 
S.  Insipid,  applied  jto  the  mind ;  as,  '<  a  silly^2^ 

zenless  creature,''  ibid.     V.  Foison. 
FLAAj  *.     A  thin  turf,  Shetl. ;  synon.  Flag,  S. 

''  The  wood  of  the  roof  [[of  a  cottage]]  is  first  co- 
vered with  thin  turf  called  pones  or  Jiaas,  and  after.! 
wards  thatched  with  straw."  Edmonston'sZetl.  ii.28. 

Dai]^.^a,  IsLjZa^,  excoriare. 
FLAB,  8.    Apparently  signifying  a  mushroom. 

"  To  make  Catchup.  Gather  your  large  Auhs, 
cut  off  the  root  ends,  and  take  off  the  rough  skins ; 
knock  them  to  pieces ;  and  put  them  in  an  earthen 
jar,"  &c.     Receipts  in  Cookery,  p.  45. 

Perhaps  allied  to  'E.Jlabby,  as  descriptive  of  their 
spungy  nature. 
ToFLABRIGAST,  rr.w.  Togasconade,Perths. 

Flabri^eutU  is  used  as  a  participle,  signifying, 
quite  worn  out  with  exertion,  extremely  fatigued, 
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ibid    Flahagasied,  '' confounded ;"  Grose's  Class. 

Diet 

FLACAT,  /.     Perhaps,  som^ing  resembling 

the  modern  reticule. 

'*  Ane  litle^/2aca<  of  yallow  and  reid  silk  with 
threid  of  gold.     Ane  litle  coffar  of  crammosie  satine 
broderit  with  gold  full  of  litle  fimtaseis."     Invento- 
ries, A.  1578,  p.  289*   V.  Picket. 
FLAG  HI  N,  (^tt)  s.    A  stroke  given  by  some^ 

thii^  in  the  nana,  Orkn. 

Isl.^)leig-«a,dejlcere,praecipitare;  Su.G.Jiekt»a  mo- 
titare. 
FL  ACHTER-SPADE,  /.    A  spade  for  casdng 

turfs.     V.  under  Flauchteb,  v.]  Jdd; 

— ''  Ane  large  pot,  pan,  and  crook  ID  lib. ;  Ijiach^ 
ter  spade,  2  peat  spades,  1  syth,  2  womblea  8  lib." 
&C.  Ace*.  Depredations  on  the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  40. 
FLACK,  Flaik,  s.    A  square  plaid,  Meams. 

Perhaps  because  of  its  form,  from  Teut.  vlack]^ 
Dan.  flak,  planus. 
FLAE,  Flay,  s.     A  flea,  S. 

"  He— sprawls  an'  spraughles  like— a  dog  rubbin' 
the  floes  aff  him."     Saint  Patrick,  iL  fi66. 
Flaeib,  o^'.    Abounding  in  fleas,  S. 
FLAE,  Flat,  s.    A  skin,  Fife ;  from  its  being 

flayed  off. 
To  FLAFF,  V.  a.  To  fan»  in  allusion  to  the  rais- 
ing of  wind  by  flapping,  Dumf)*. 
—-Love  in  youthHi'  breasts  waaflaffihg 
A  mutual  flame. 

Mayn(fs  SiUer  Gun,  p.  55. 

To  Flaff,  v.  n.  To  blow  intermittently,  S.B. 
Lat  hail  or  drift  on  lums  or  wihnocks^/Io^ 
He  held  the  bink-side  in  an  endless  gauff 

Tarras^s  Poems,  p.  6. 
Flaff,  s.     a  fop,  Upp.  Clydes. ;  q.  one  who 

fl^Jf  or  flutters  about. 
To  Fl AFFEB,  V.  n.    To  flutter,  S.B.J  Add ; 
Nae  lasses  that  sae  cantie  sing. 
Or  lav'rocks  bl3rthe  on  flqff'rin'  wing. 
But  tines  ilk  note  whene'er  ye  ring.— - 

Music'Bells  <^  Perth,  Tarras's  Poems,  p.  89. 
FuLFFER,  s.     The  act  of  fluttering,  S. 
Flafferie,  adj.     Light,  easily  compressible, 

Lanarks;  synon.  with  Flownie. 
Flaffin,  s.     1.  The  act  of  flappings  S.    Y. 

Flaff,  », 
2,Aflakeofwhateverkind,anyverylightbody,Fife. 
O  I  war  but  you,  and  a'  your  brood-^ 
Set  skimmin^  in  a  broken  boat. 
An'  twenty  miles  to  row, 
Yfhsrflaffins  sma'  wad  dreichly  float,  &c. 

M.S.  Poem.     V.  Flauch,  Flaucrin. 
To  FLAFF,  V.  n.     To  fly  ofl;  to  go  off  as  gun- 
powder  with  a  puff,  Fife ;  synon.  Fluffj  q.  v. 
— '*  The  haill  street  greetin'  a'  the  time ;  a'  ex- 
cept the  Bishops  and  their  gang,  that  stood  glowrin', 
and  gapin',  and  gawfin^,  as  the  "powther  flaffed  off." 
Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  28. 
FLAG,  s,     A  piece  of  green  sward,  &c.l  Add; 
Lancash..  flaigkt,  a  light  turf,  (T.  Bobbms)  evi- 
dently acknowledges  a  common  origin.    Y.  Flach- 
TBR.     Add' to  etymon; 
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iA.Jiag'-iorf,  caeapites  graminei ;  Haldorton. 
tLAY,  *.     Fear,  affiright,  Aberd. 

—But  bauldly  then  shook  off  iheirftag — 

2).  AnderMon*s  Poam,  p.  60. 
To  Tak  Flay,  v.  n.    To  be  panic-struck^  S. 
-— Timorous  fowk  U^ijlay. 

Ihid.  p.  121.     V.  Fley>  v. 

FLAY-A-TAID,  s.     One  who  would   do  the 

meanest  or  most  loathsome  thing  for  gain, 

Fife ;  q.  '<  skin  a  toad."* 
FLAG,  s.    A  flake  of  snow,  Moray. 

Sn.G. Jlage,  parsavulsa;  snoeflage,  flocculus  nivis. 
FLAGARYING,  part  pr.  V.  FLEEGAEtiNG. 
FL AGARTIE,  adj.  "  a  cant  word ;  flouncing : 

AJlagaHieJuffey  means  a  flouncing  whifi^,  which 

the  sowtar  calls  his  wife,  to  denote  her  hasty 

temper.*^  Gl.  Chalm. 

Ane  fistand  flag^  ajlagartie  tuffe,  &c. 

Lyndsay,  li.  17-     V.  Fistand. 

^ntjUmncing,  although  us^d  to  denote  '^  passionate 
agitation/'  does  not  definitely  express  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  It  undoubtedly  signifies  stormy ;  from 
Flag  a  squally  (Teut.  vlaeghe,  prooella^)  and  Art, 
disposition^  q.  ''  of  a  stormy  nature." 

FLAGRUM, «.  A  blow,  a  thump,  Aberd  Lat. 

id.  a  whip,  a  scourge. 
FLAG-SI£)E  of  a  split  haddock,  the  side  with. 

out  the  bone,  Aberd. 

Isl.^i^-a,  discindere ;  ^ai^,  tomus^  dissectum^ve- 
luti  cum  piscis  in  tomos  oblongos  est  secatus  ;  G. 
Andr.  p.  72. 

FLAIE,  9.     A  square  plaid.     V.  Flack. 
FLAIK,  Flake,  *.     1.  A  hurdle.]  Add; 
S.  A  frame,  above  the  chimney-piece,  for  hold- 
ing a  gun,  Galloway. 

Hameward  he  scours^  wi'  a'  his  spirits  up ; 
An'  frae  ^t  flake,  aboon  the  ingle-en' ^ 
He  whips  the  carabine.— 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  26. 

"  Fleaks  ;  wattles ;  hurdles  woven  with  twigs ;" 
Yorks.  Marsh,  ii.  319- 

"  I  understand  by  M.  Brokesby,  that  this  word 
fle4ik  signifies  the  same  as  Hurdle,  and  is  made  of 
hazels  or  other  wands."     Ray's  Coll.  p.  26. 

Flake  denotes  a  plaice  for  holding  bread,  A.  Bor. 
Add  to  etymon  ; 

I  observe,  however,  that  there  is  a  v.  in  Isl. 
which  retains  a  nearer  resemblance  of  the  nouh. 
This  iaflaek-a,  or  flaek^ia,  intricaie ;  ^whence  flaekia, 
flaeking'f,  tricae^  mtricamentum,  any  thing  that  en- 
tangles, q.  what  is  woven.  Also^oAre,  lana  densata^ 
£.  A  flock  of  wool.  G.  Andr.  p.  72.  He  views  Gr. 
xXMf,  necto,  as  the  root,  whence  9rX9K4t,  id. 
FL  AIK-STAND,  s.  The  cooling  vessel  through 

which  the  pipes  pass  in  distilling ;  a  refrigera> 

tor,  Aberd. 
FLAIP,  Flep,  Flipe,  s.     1.  An  unbroken  fall, 

by  which  one  is  not  much  hurt ;  conveying  the 

idea  of  one  falling  flat  on  the  ground,  ana  also 

of  the  ground  being  moist  or  soft,  Roxb. 

This  term  has,  however,  been  otherwise  explained 
to  me,  as  properly  denoting  "  a  sudden,  sharp,  awk« 
ward  fall,  in  consequence  of  the  legs  being  inadver* 
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tently  thrown  from  under  the  body,  as  when  one  is 
walking  on  ice." 

'*  It  is  a  deep  deuch,  wi'  a  sma'  sheep  redding 
through  the  linn  not  a  foot  wide ;  aUd  if  ye  war  to 
stite  air  thftt,  ye  wad  gang  to  the  boddom  of  the 
linn  wi'  tiflaip."    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  134. 
2.  A  blow  caused  by  a  fall,  and  producmg  a  dull 

flat  sound,  Selkirks. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!  yonder's  ane  affl — ^yon's  Jock  o' 
the  Meer-Cleuch;  he  has  gotten  an  xll-fiiured^/Iatp." 
Pastoral  Life,  Month.  Mag.  May  1817,  p.  145. 

Iteutflabh,  vulnus  in  faciem  incussum;  et  alapa, 
colaphusw   Flaip,  indeed,  seems  merely  a  variation  of 
E.flap,  as  expressing  tlie  stroke  received  in  a  &11. 
Flaipee,  s.     a  very  severe  fall,  ibid. 
To  FLAITHER,  v.  n.     To  use  wheedling  or 

fawning  language,  Perths.     V.  Flethee,  v. 
i'LAIT,  pret.  of  the  v.  to  Pitt,  to  transport  in 

whatever  way,  S.B. 

■  I've  gotten  a  flay. 
I  gatna  sic  anither. 
Sin  MtLggieflait  the  haukit  quey. 
An'  reeve  her  o'  the  tether. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  70. 
FLAKE  T,  s.    Apparently  a  small  flaggon. 

**  Anent  the  summondis— tuiching  a  pare  of  £a- 
konis  of  siluer,  a  stope  of  siluer  gilt,  a  cop  with  a 
covir  of  siluer  gilt,  &  a  goblet  of  siluer,  &c  Defal- 
kand  of  the  soume  that  he  prefis  the  vale  of  the  fas- 
soun  and  giltin  of  a  stope  the  avale  of  iiij  armes  of 
the  flakettis,  &  the  mencUng  of  a  colare."  Act  Dom. 
Cone  A.  1478,  p.  26. 

Fr.flasquet,  a  small  flask.     iThe  word  seems  of 
British  origin;  C.B, flacced,  lagena,  uter,  obba,  am« 
pulla ;  Davies.   Here,  however,  flakeltis  seems  io  be 
used  as  synon.  with^^n».     V.  FLAcAt. 
FL ALAND.CLAITH,  Acts  Ja.  V.  V.  Deaw. 

AEIS  of  ClAITHE. 

FLAM,  s.    A  sudden  pufF,  caused  by  a  squally 
wind,  Ang.  * 

'^  tt  blows  squally,  as  the^mr  o'  reek  flappin' 
down  the  lum  may  tell  ye."    St.  Kathleen,  iiL  110. 

A.S.  fleam,  fuga;  fugaio. 
To  FLAME,  Flamb,  Flamm,  v.  a.    1.  To 
baste  meat,  &c.1  Add ; 

"  He  raised  his  nding  wand  against  the  elder  ma- 
tron, but  she  stood  firm,  collected  in  herself,  and  un« 
dauntedly  brandishing  the  iron  ladle,  with  which 
she  had  just  heenflambing  (angUce  basting)  the  roast 
of  miitton."  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  i.  S2S. 
2.  To  besmear  one'^s  self  with  the  food  which  one 

is  eating,  Clydes. 
FLAMFOO,  s.    1.  Any  gaudy  trapping  in  fe- 
male dress,  Ayrs. 
2.  A  gaudily-dressed  female,  one  whose  chief 
pleasure  consists  in  dress,  ibid. 
Perhaps  from  E.flam  "  an  Ulusory  pretext,"  or  Isl 
aum  cursus  celer,  and  TeuU  Jbye,  voye,  what  excites, 
disgust.    This  tf  rm,  however,  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  O.E.  Flamefew, ''  the  moonshine  in  the  water ;" 
Barrett's  Al  vearie.  He  seems  also  to  expl.  it  as  synon. 
with  TW'    For  he  adds.  Vide  Toy,  which  he  gives 
in  pi.  ivies,  referring  to  Trifle.     I  have  met  wiUi 
Fkmrfew  nowhere  else. 
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FLAMP,  adf.     Inactive,  in  a  state  of  lassitude, 

Orkn. ;  Domles^y  synon. 
FLAN,  Flann,  *.     1 .  A  gust,  &c.]  Add ; 
Thair  fell  ane  ferlyfull^n  within  tbay  fellis  wide, 
Quhair  empreouris  and  erlis  and  vtfaer  mony  ane 
Tumit  fra  Sanct  Thomas  befoir  the  Yule  tyde ; 

They  past  vnto  Paris Ratif  Cdyear,  Aij,  a. 

IsL^n,  praecipitantia. 
8.  Smoke  driven  down  the  chimney  by  a  gust  of 
wind ;  as,  "  Siflcm  o'  reek,'*  S.B. 
The  use  of  the  word  Flan  in  Shetl.  clearly  shews 
that  it  is  of  northern  origin. 
To  Flan,  Flann,  r.  n.     To  come  in  gusts,  ap- 
plied to  the  wind ;  as,  '*  the  wind's^^innin  down 
the  lum,"  S. 
FLAN,  adv,  Exp. "  flat,  not  very  hollow,''  Roxb. 
This  might  seem  to  have  a  common  origin  with 
Lat.  pian-us.   Armor,  splan  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
FLANDERKIN,  s.     A  native  of  Flanders,  a 
Fleming. 
But  Flanderkins  they  have  nae  skill 
To  lead  a  Scottish  force^  man. 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  8. 
From  Germ.  Flandern  Flanders^  and  kind  a  child. 
FLANNEN,  s.     The  name  invariably  given  by 
the  vulgar  to  flannel,  S. 

Now  Tam,  O  Tam !  had  they  been  queans 
A'  plump  and  strapping,  in  -their  teens ; 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  ctee^\e  Jlanneny 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linen,  &c. 

Bums,  iii.  SSS. 
Flannen,  adj.     Of  or  belonmng  to  flannel ;  as, 
ajUmnen  aarky  a  shirt  made  c?  flannel,  S. 
As  the  £.  word  is  deduced  from  C.B.  gn>lanen, 
firom  gwlanj  gtdan,  wool,  it  may  be  observed  that  our 
flannen  more  nearly  resembles  this.   The  Sw.  word, 
nowever,  i^jianell;  Be\g.  flannel ;  Yx.flaneUe. 
ToFLANSH,  v.a.  To  flatter,  to  wheedle,  Moray. 
This  is  evidently  of  Gothic  origin ;  IsL  fiens-a 
lambere,  lingere  iflens,  serviles  et  ignobiles  blandi- 
^BByflentari,  parasitus,  Haldorson. 
To  FLANTER,  Flaitnter,  v.  n.]   Add ; 
S,  It  seems  to.be  equivalent  to  quiver,  as  denot- 
ing  a  state  of  tremulous  agitation,  Ang. 
Out  gusht  her  eyn,  but  word  she  cudna  say, 
Sae  hamphis'd  was  she  atweesh  glee  an*  wae  ; 
Her  in  her  oxter  hard  and  fast  she  gript, 
An'  prest  }\er  flaunt' ring  mou'  upon  her  lips. 
Ross's  Helenore,  First  Ed.  p.  76. 
FLAP  of  a  coaty  s.     The  lap,  S. 

£.  flap  origin^ly  denotes  any  thing  pendulous. 
SvL.G,flabbe,  labium  pendulum.  The  same  word  in 
Teut.  denotes  ti  fly-flap,  Ishflap^r,  aura  inco^stans. 
To  FLAP,  V,  a.     To  turn  inside  out,  Aberd. 

Synon.  with  Flipe,  but  more  nearly  resembling  a 
cognate  of  the  Isl.  term  to  which  Flipe  has  been 
traced.     This  is  Su,G.flabbe,  mentioned  above. 
FLASCHE,  s.    Flesh. 

**  Siclyik,  quhen  Lucius  Volumhius  and  Sergius 
Sttlpicius  var  consulis  in  Rome,  the  lyft  did  rane 
rsLuflasche"     Complaynt  of  S.  p.  91* 
Flaschak,  s.     a  butcher.     V.  Flesuee. 

The  oldest  example  I  have  observed  of  the  use  of 
this  word  is  the  following : 
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"  Varro,  that  prudent  oonsal  and  dictator  of  Rome, 
vas  the  sone  oi  ane  flaschar."    Compl.  S.  p.  200. 

FLASK,  s.     A  frame  for  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

^*  Ane  flask  of  elme  for  ane  moyane."  Invento- 
ries, A.  1578,  p.  258. 

**  The  futemenis  armour  compleit  with  the  pick 
of  the  samyn  pruif  for  auchtene  pundis.  Th^  hag- 
bute  with  ane  flask  or  band  roll  for  sex  pundis  xiij  ss. 
iiij  d."    Acts  Ja,  VI.  l600,  Ed.  1814,  p.  I91. 

One  might  suppose  that  a  flask  for  holding  gun- 
powder were  meant,  were  not  the  term  conjoined 
with  band  roll  by  the  conj.  or.  As  bandroU  is  a  pen- 
non, can  flask  be  for  flag?  This  term  is,  in  other  acts, 
substituted  (or  floircket,  which  denotes  the  rest  of  a 
musket;  and  Ft. flasque  signifies  the  carriage  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance ;  also,,  the  frame  on  which  it  lies ; 
Cotgr. 

FLAT  ofahouse^  s-  A  single  floor,  S.   V.  Flbt. 

FLAT,  s.    A  cake  of  cow-dung,  Roxb. ;  deno^ 

minated  apparently  from  iisJUU  form.  V.  Cow. 

PLAT. 

PLATE,  pret.     Scolded,  S. 

How  kindly  skeflaie  whan  I  kiss'd  her^ 

An'  ca'd  me  a  hav'rel  tyke. 
Picken's  Poems,  1785,  p.  1S9»    V.  Flyte,  ». 
FLAT-SOLED,  ad/.     Having  no  spring  in  the 
foot,  S. 

It  is  reckoned  unlucky,  if  the  first  foot  one  meets 
in  the  morning  be  aflai-soled  person,  S. 

To  FLAUCH,  V,  a.     1.  To  strip  off  the  skin  ; 

Jiauchty  skinned ;  Fife. 
2.  To  pare,  ibid. 

Teut.  vlaegh^en  deglubere,  pellem  detrahere. 
Flauch,  s.     a  hide  or  skin,  Fife. 
Flauchteb,  s.     a  skinner,  Fife. 
FLAUCH  d*  landy  a  division  of  land,  Fife; 

Flauchfy  s3mon.,  Angus. 

This  has  been  expl.  as  equivalent  to  a  hide  of  land ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  the  term  is  not  rather  allied  to 
Su^G.flaeck^,  findere,  partiri. 

FLAUCHT,  Flauchteb,  Flacchin,  s.     A 

flake.]   Add; 

Flaffin  is  used  as  well  asfiauchin,  Fife  iJUchin  or 
fiighin.  Loth. 

His  locks  seem'd  white  as  new  fa'n  snaw. 
That,  fleecy  pure,  mjlaughins  fa'. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  1811,  p.  45. 

The  Yorks.  term  approaches  to  the  guttural  sound. 
"  Flags,"  flakes  of  snow  are  called  "  snaw  flags ;" 
Marsh.  Provinc  ii.  319.  ^ 
To  Flaucht,  v.  a.     To  Flaucht  tvoOy  to  card 

wool  into  thin  flakes,  Pertbs.,  Roxb.  Hence, 
Flauchteb,  s.     A  person  employed  in  carding 

wool,  South  of  S. 
Flauchts,  8,  pi    Instruments  used  in  preparing 

wool,  Roxb. 
FLAUCHT,  s.   A  considerable  number  of  birdf 

on  wing,  a  flight,  Clydes. 

"  By  cam  thousan's  o'  milk  white  hunds,  nae  big- 
ger nor  whittrets,  an'  souchan  as  gin  they  had  been 
a  flaucht  o'  dows."    Edin.  Mag.  Sept.  1818,  p.  155. 

Flauchteb,  Flauchteb,  s.     A  man  who  casts 
turfs,  by  means  of  a  Flaug^Uerspade,  Roxb, 
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Flauchtxb^fail,  s.     The  surface  of  the  soil 
pared  by  means  of  the  instrument  called  a 

'<  V^en  the  stones  are  all  levelled  by  a  spade  on 

the  top  of  the  drain,  they  are  covered  with  a  quantity 

of  weeds  taken  off  the  field,  or  with  a  coat  of  turf, 

pared  by  the  bteast-plough,  (provindally^feiKc/i/dr- 

Jfealj."     Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p.  425. 

"  A  sufficient  quantity  offiauchier^fail  was  pared 
fhmi  the  eastern  side  of  a  nill,  with  which  idl  the 
windows,  doors,  and  every  aperture  through  the 
house,  excepting  the  chimney,  were  built  up. — The 
suppc«ed  fairy — ^was  laid  on  the  fire. — If — a  fairy, 
it  flew  up  the  chimney  with  a  tremenduous  shriek, 
and  was  never  more  seen,  while  the  real  infant  was 
found  lying  upon  the  threshold."  Edin.  Mag.  Oct. 
1818,  p.  831. 
Flauchter-spade.1  Add; 

— *'  Twa  hingand  lokis,  Kfiauchter  sped,  a  cruk, 
thre  bukkis,  a  pare  of  tangis,  a  pet  [j)eat]]  spaid, 
price  xs."    Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  288. 
f*LAV£R,  a.    Grey  bearded  oats,  Avena  fatua, 

Linn.,  Dumfr. 

**  With  respect  to  the  grey  awned  oats,  which 
were  mostly  in  use  in  the  memory  of  old  people, 
under  the  name  of  the^oer,  or  avena  Jaiua,  no  such 
thing  is  now  cultivated  in  any  part  of  this  country." 
Agr.  Surv.  Dumfr.  p.  198. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  the  latter  part  of  the  word 
is  from  haver,  the  generic  name  of  oats.  This  spe^ 
cies  is  in  the  Swedish  province  of  Scania  called  Ffye* 
hqfre;  Linn.  Flor.  Suec.  N.  101.  Can  this  be  view- 
ed as  an  abbreviation  ? 
FLAUGHT  o'  FIRE,  a  flash  of  lightning,  Ayrs. 

''  There  was  neither  moon  nor  stars— naething  but 
BjtoMgkt  o'Jire  every  now  and  than,  to  keep  the  road 
by."     Black w.  Mag.  Nov.  1820,  p.  202.     V.  Fire- 

FLAUCHT. 

Flauoht,  adv.  With  ^at  eagerness,  q.  with  the 
wings  fully  spread,  in  full  flight,  Ayrs. 
Then/iatigA^  on  Philip,  wi'  a  rair. 
She  dew,  an'  pluck't  his  bosom  bare. 
Until  the  blood  run  reeking  down. 
Sparrow  and  Howlet,  Train's  Poet.  Rev.  p.  80. 
V.  Flauchtbred. 
FLAUGHT,  s.    1.  Flutter,  like  that  of  a  fowl, 
Ayrs. 

**  He — ^was  every  noo  and  then  getting  up  wi'  a 
great  fiaugki  of  his  arms,  like  a  goose  wi'  its  wings 
jumpmg  up  a  stair."  Sir  A.  Wylie,  iL  5. 
ft.  Bustle,  hurried  and  confused  exertion,  Ayrs. 
''  It  was  burnt  to  the  very  ground ;  nothing  was 
spared  but  what  the  servants  in  the  ^r^JiaugJit  ga- 
thered up  in  a  hurry  and  ran  with."  Annals  of  the 
Parish,  p.  75. 

To  Flauchteb,  v.  n.    1.  To  flutter,  Galloway. 
Frae  the  gray  bank,  where  willows  intertwine, 
Wi'  sedge  an'  rushes,  o'er  the  limpid  pool. 
The  wild  duck,  roused  by  die  fowler's  tread, 
Faatjiauchters,  quacking  to  the  farther  shore. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  84. 
2.  To  shine  fitfully,  to  flicker.  South  of  S. 

''  Whiles  he  wad  hae  seen  a  glance  o'  the  light 
frae  the  door  o'  the  c&YeJiaughtering  against  the  ha- 
zels on  the  other  bank."    Antiquary^  ii.  144. 
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'*  Flaughiering,  light  shining  fitfiilly ;  flickering." 
Gl.  Antiq. 

Teut.  vlaggher'en,Jlagger'en,yo\\tBse,  S\i.G.Jlacki*a 
motitare.  As  this,  and  other  words  of  a  similar  form, 
such  as  E.Jlicker,  See,  suggest  the  idea  of  the  mo- 
tion of  wings,  they  seem  all  deducible  from  the  va^ 
rious  verbs  denoting  flight;  as  Teut.  vlieg-en,  A.S. 
Jleog-an,  Su.G.Jlyg'a,  Sec,  volare. 
Flaughtka,  s.    A  fluttering  motion,  Galloway ; 

Flaffer  synon. 
Down  frae  the  sera-built  shed  the  swallows  pop, 
Wi'  lazy  fiaugkier  on  the  gutter  dub. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  42. 
Flau6htrrin\  8,  Alightshiningfitfully,So.of  S. 
FL AUNTY,  a^.   Capricious,  unsteadyj  eccen- 

trie,  Ayrs. 

"  I  was  fearful  there  was  something  of  jocularity 
at  the  bottom  of  this ;  for  she  was  ajlaunty  woman, 
and  liked  well  to  have  a  good-humoured  jibe  or  jeer." 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  198. 

Isl.^n-a  praeceps  mere,  ferri ;  flan  praecipitantia. 
FLAUR,  a.     A  strong  smell,  Upp.  Clydes. ; 

merely  a  corr.  of  'E.Jlavour. 
FLAUklE,  s,  A  drizzle,  Clydes. ;  synon.  Draw. 

l^Lfloegr-a  volitare,  TevX.  flagger^en,  id. ;  or  Teut. 
vlaeghe,  nimbus. 
FLAW,  s.     1.  A  blast  of  wind.     2.  A  storm  of 

snow.]  Add  to  etymon  ; 

Vlorw.Jlage,Jlaag,  expl.  (in  Dan.)  •'  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind;  also,  snow,  rain,  or  hail,  which  comes  sud- 
denly, and  goes  quickly  off  again ;"  Hallager. 

To  FLAW,  v.n.   1.  "  To  lie  or  fib,''  &c.  Add; 
2.  Tojlaw  axoay,  to  magnify  in  narration,  South 

of  S. ;  synon.  BUeze  awcC. 
Flaw,  s,    A  fib,  a  falsehood,  S. 

Well,  since  ye  bid  me,  I  shall  tell  ye  a' 
That  ilk  ane  talks  about  you,  but  ajlaw. 

Ramsay's  Gentle  Skep,  Act  ii.  Sc.  S. 
Fve  heard  the  carle  get  the  wyte 
O'  what  it  fa's  na  me  to  write ; 
But  aiblins  it  was  just  thro'  spite 

They  tauld  sic  Jlaws, 
An'  wantit  to  mak  black  o'  white. 

Without  a  cause.   Picken's  Poems,  ii.  8 1 . 
*'  Flaw,  lie,  fib ;"  GL  Shirrefs. 
Allied  perhaps  to  O.Flandr.^eiP-en,  Teut.  t>/ey-efi, 
blandiri ;  if  not  to  Jlauw-en  deficere,  languescere. 

FLAW,  s.  An  extent  of  ley  or  land  under  grass ; 
sometimes  a  broad  ridge,  Orkn. 
Isl.^  planus,  latus. 
FLAW,  s.     The  point  of  a  horse-nail,  broken 
ofi^  by  the  smith,  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  hoof,  Fife. 

Isl.^ga,  Dan.Jiage,  ramen,  a  splinter;  Su.G.^^, 
pars  avulsa,  fragmen.  Ihre  yicyfsflaeck-a  dividere, 
partiri,  as  the  root. 

FLAW,  8.  A  flaw  6"  pecUSy  the  spot  of  ground 
occupied  by  i(n  individual,  on  the  bank  of  a 
moss,  on  which  his  peats  are  spread  for  being 
dried,  in  the  summer  season,  Roxb. 

Upo'  their  tongues  the  rising  topics  swell. 
An'  sometimes  mix'd  too  wi'  a  lusty  whid 
About  what^fv^  o'  peats  they've  casten,  and 
sae  gude,    A^  Scott'sPoems,  1811,  p.  l6U 
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Evid^ntlj  allied  to  ItLJlag,  terra  nuda^  podt  ex- 
cissam  glebam;  or^  q..the  quantity  of  peats  cast^  i.  e. 
jlayed ;  IsL^/Zo^-a^  glebas  tenues  exscindere ;  Hal- 
dorson.  G.  Andr.  defines^g,  Xiocus  ubi  gleba  ter* 
rae  fuit  desdasa,  p.  72.  Flaw  must  therefore  be  a 
word  of  great  antiquity. 
FLAWKIT,  jpar^.  adi.     White  in  the  flanks,  a 

term  applied  to  cattle,  Banff's. 
FLAWMONT,  9.  A  narrative,  a  history,  Ayrs., 

Renfr. 

Perhaps  at  first  a  ludicrous  term^  meant  to  ridi« 
cule  the  prodigies  sometimes  narrated  by  travellers^ 
from  Fr.Jlambant,  shining^  q.  ostentatious  narration ; 
if  not  from  'E,flam,  a  falsehood^  not  a  cant  word,  as 
Dr.  Johns,  says,  but  the  same  with  l9\.Jiam,JUm,  car* 
mc^n  famosum. 
F  LEAKS,  8.  pi  The  fissures  between  the  strata 

of  a  rock,  Fife. 

Isl.^^-a  discindere,  Jlak  segmentum.   This  I  sus- 
pect may  be  viewed  as  an  oblique  use  of  "E,  flake, 
FLEA.LUGGIT,ad;.Un8ettled,hare.brained,S. 
**  Just — compose  your  mind  to  approve  of  Beenie's 
marriage  wi'  Walky,  who  is  a  lad  of  a  methodical  na- 
ture, and  no  a  hurly-burly  ram-stam  like  jonjiea^ 
luggit  thing,  Jamie."     The  Entail,  iii.  70. 
And  there  will  be  Juden  Maclourie— - 
Vfi*  JUa^higged  shamey-faced  Lawrie.— 

Shfthesome  Bridal,  Herd's  ColL  ii.  9,5. 
Perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  start  or  uneasiness  caused, 
when  the  ear  is  bitten  by  tijlea, 
FLEAT,  8.    A  thick  mat  used  for  preventing  a 

horse^s  back  from  being  galled  by  the  saddle, 

Sutherl.     V.  Flet. 
FLECH,  8.     A  flea,  S.B.]     Add; 

Ijancaah,^fieigk,  a  flea. 
To  Flech  (gutt.)  (me*8  selfj  to  hunt  for  or  catch 

fleas,  S.B. 

This  corresponds  to  Teut  vlo^-en,  venari  pulices, 
captare  pulices. 
Flechy,  (gutt.)  adj.   Covered  with  fleas,  S»B, 

FLECHIN,  8.    A  flake  of  snow.     V.  Flichin. 
FLECHTS,  (gutt.^  8,  pi.   The fecht8  of  a  spin- 
ning wheel  are  the  pronged  or  forked  pieces 
of  wood  in  which  the  teeth   are  set,  Meams ; 
Flicht8y  Ang.,  and  generally  through  S. 
This  is  equivalent  to  lE>.Jly,  as  applied  to  machi- 
nery ;  as  the^  of  ajack ;  Su.G.  Jlygt,  A.S.  Jly  hi,  Belg. 
vluchty  volatus. 
FLECKER,  8.  The  act  of  fluttering,  Ettr.  For. 

V.  Flekker,  V. 
FLECKER'T,  adj.  Rent,  torn  ;  generally  used 
concerning  the  hutnan  body,  when  any  part  of  it 
has  been  mangled,  and  tne  skin  hangs  down 
half  covered  with  blood,  Roxb. 
Isl.  Jiak'a,  solutus  haerere.   Flaka  sundr  af  sarum, 
hiare  vulneribus.     This  is  more  allied  in  significa^ 
tion  than  another  term  which  has  a  nearer  resem- 
blance; Su.G.^/fecib--a,  motitare.  We  may  add  Teut. 
fiaggher-en,  flaccere,  laxari. 
FLECKIE,  Flecky,  8.   A  fondling  name  fi^r  a 
spotted  cow,  S.A. 

'*  At  length  die  lasses  entered,  and  while  draining 
the^vell-fiUed udders  of  Hawkie,  Homie,  and  Flecky, 
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the  coilversation  turned,  as  usual,  on  the  compara* 
tive  merits  of  their  respective  lovers.'*   Dumfr.  Cou« 
rier,  September  1823. 
FLECKIT,  Flecked,  a^^.     Having  large  and 

distinct  white  spots,  S.O. 

**  Some  of  the  gray  or  common  rabbits,  without 
any  crossing,  produce  white,  blacky  and,/2e«rM  ones." 
Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  517. 

When  the  spots  are  very  small,  confused,  and  run 
into  each  other,  tmrUi,  or  mirlie,  is  used.   Mirlie,  or 
mirlU,  is  applied  to  any  kind  of  colours  whatsoever ; 
fleckit  seldom  to  any  but  white. 
Fleckit  feveb,  a  spotted  fever,  S»B« 

Sw.  flaeck-^eber,  Gtxm.fleck-'fi^ery  id. 
FLECKIT,  8.  A  small  flask  for  carrying  siprits, 

Merse ;  Jlacket^  A.Bor.,  a  bottle  made  in  fa* 

shion  of  a  barrel ;  Ray.     V.  Flaket. 
ELECT, «.  A  town,  as  distinguished  from  a  city. 

^^  They  had  plenty  of  come,  wine,  &c.  on  this  ri- 
ver of  the  Maine,  where  the  townes  and  pleasant 
fleets  lie  by  the  water,  not  distant,  in  many  places, 
half  an  English  mile  from  one  another. — J^ooonitneni 
in  Europe  is  equal  to  Germany,  for  fertility,  riches, 
come,  wine,  traffique  by  land,  pleasant  cities,  faire 
buildings,  rare  orchards,  woods,  and  planting,  civili* 
ty,  as  well  in  the  country  as  in  the  cities ;  their  dorpes 
andy2ec/f  walled  about"  Monro's  Exped.  P.  ii.  p.  88. 

In  the  last  words,  he  seems  to  use  the  term  rather 
loosely,  as  it  appears  properly  to  denote  an  unwalled 
town.  Gena.  fleck  a  borough,  a  market  town. ;  Belg. 
flek  (open  steedijej,  a  town ;  Flem.flecke,  a  village, 
bourg. 
FLEDGE  AR,  8.  One  who  makes  arrows.]  Add , 

A  literary  correspondent  in  E.  remarks  that  Johns, 
is  wrong  in  applying  the  term  Fletcher  to  a  manu&c- 
turer  of  borvs ,-— as  "  Bowyer  and  Fletcher  were  dis« 
tinct  trades." 
Flee,  8.     A  fly.]  Add; 

To  let  a  flee  stick  %'  the  fva\  not  to  speak  on  some 
particular  topic,  to  pass  over  it  without  remark,  S. 

''  Fusht,.  fusht,"  said  Francie,  ''  kl  that^Iee  slick 
r  the  n>a\  when  the  dirt's  dry  it  will  rub  out."  An- 
tiquary, ii.  811,  312. 

''  O  whisht  Colonel,—/^/  that^f  stick  t*  the  wa\ 
There  wcremony  gude  folk  at  Derby."  Waverl  jii.355. 

To  FLEE,  V.  n.     To  fly,  S.     No  other  term  is 
used  even  when  the  flight  of  a  bird  is  expressed. 
Our  old  writers,  as  Wyntown  and  Douglas,  use 
fle  in  this  sense. 

Out  of  quiet  himes  the  rout  vpsterds 
Of  thay  birdis  with  bir  and  mony  ane  bray. 
And  in  thare  crukit  clewis  grippis  the  pray. 
Euer  as  thay  lie  about  fra  sete  to  sete, 
With  thare  vile  mouthis  infek  thay  all  the  mete. 

Doug.  Virg.  p,  75. 
Fieen  occurs  in  Chaucer. 

Or  if  you  list  tofleen  as  high  in  the  aire. 
As  doth  an  egle,  whan  him  list  to  sore. 
This  same  stede  shal  here  you  evermore 
Withouten  harm.      Squieres  Tale,  v.  10456. 
A.S.^-o»volare,Teut.  vlieg-en,  verberareaerapen* 
nis,  Germ.  JUeg-en,  Mod.Sax,.  fleg-en,  id. 
FLEE,  8.    The  smallest  thuig,  a  whit,  a  jot,  al- 
ways preceded  by  a  negative,  S.B. ;  synon.  /7oxr. 
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My  stock  topk  wings^  an'  aff  it  flew^ 

Sae  a'  was  gone ; 
An*  M'er  9LJiee  had  I  was  new, 
'  Except  young  John. 

Forbes* s  Dominie  Deposed. 
Perhape  a  metaph.  borrowed  from  the  smaUness 
of  a  fly ;  K.S.fiege,  Teat.  vtMi,  musca. 
To  FLEECH,  o.  a.     To  flatter.    V.  Fleich. 
Flkechin,  adj.     Applied  to  the  weather,  when 
it  falsely  assumes  a  lavourable  appearance ;  as, 
<^  Thais  ajkechm  day^  i.  e.  a  day  that  pro- 
mises much  more  than  will  be  performed,  Fife ; 
synon.  GowaiAe^  q.  y. 
Flbechinolt,  adv.     In  a  flattering  way. 

'*  Though  many  be  crying  up  the  clemency  of  the 
tyrant  on  the  throne,  yet  it  says  we  have  to  do  with 
men  who  have  murder  in  their  hearts,  although  they 
be  now  speaking  fmfleechingly  and  flatteringly  to 
this  generation."  Shield's  Notes,  ^c.  p.  4,  A. 
FLEEFIT,  Fleyfu',  adj.  Frightful,  Lanarks., 
Ayrs. 

At  the  thirden  blast  ye  sail  gee. 

Gin  your  bairn  wants  to  be  free, 
hfleefii  fien'  will  rise  at  your  feet, 
Wi'  wauchie  cheek  and.wauland  e'e. 
Maryo'  Craignethan,  Edin.  Mag.  July  1 8 19,  p.  527* 
''  He  held  his  richt  han'  ower  us,  crunan  out  some 
Jieyfu'  words  as  he  gade  soachan  by  like  the  wind^" 
Edin.  Mag.  Sept.  1818,  p.  155. 

The  swarms  engag't  wi'flee/u*  din. 
Death  gaed  wi'  ilka  stroke. 

Picken*s  Pbems,  1788,  p.  130. 
FLEEGARIE,  Febga&ie,^.  A  whim.]  Add; 
Figarie  is  used  in  sen^^  1.  by  O.E.  writers. 
■         Is  she  not  a  woman,  and 
Subject  to  those  msAJigaTies  her  whole  sex 
Is  infected  with  ?— • 

BeaurofgU  and  Fletcher's  Cupids  Revenge. 
2.  In  pi.  toys,  gewgaws,  S.I  Add; 

It  ia  often  used  to  denote  the  shewy  flaunting  at- 
tire of  females,  S.     Feegaries,  Dumfir, 

'^  There's  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar's  dochter,«-as 
braw  a  hizzie,  wi'  her  fkrdingales  and  her  Jleegaries, 
as  ony  Prindpal's  dochter  i'  the  three  colleges." 
Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  26^ 

Grave  dames,  in  a'  tjieir  nioe  feegaries.'^ 

Maynt^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  56. 
^'  F^arie«— finery,  superfluous  ornaments ;"  GL 
ibid.  p.  149* 

This,  I  think,  is  most  probably  the  more  ancient 
form  of  the  word ;  not  only  as  more  nearly  resenw 
bling  vagary,  but  as  supported  by  0.1S,.J£garie. 
Fx<EE6A&YiNG,   Flaoaeying,  part.  pr.     Bu- 
sying one^s  self  about  trifling  artklea  of  dress, 
tJpp.  Clydes.,  Dumfr. 

''  What  did  I  come  hame  for?  Was  it  to  stan'  and 
look  atyour^/io^nT^tiig  there  ?"  Young  South  Coun- 
try Weaver,  p.  45. 

FLEEGEST,  s.     A  piece  of  cut  paper,  hung 

up  for  attracting  flies,  Berwicks. 

I  know  not  if  from  A.S.  fleoge  musca,  and  Isl.  gisi^a 

recipere,  to  receive  as  a  guests 

FLEEGIRT,  s.  A  small  quantity  of  any  thins; 

aa,  *^  ^/kegirt  o'  butter ;    supposed  to  signify, 

i^  mucn  as  would  gird  or  surround  ajly,  S.  A.. 
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FLEEING  ADDER,  a  dragon-fly,  Roxb. 
FLEEING  MARCH  ANT,  a  pedlar,  an  itiner- 

ant  merchant,  Aberd. 
FLEEP,  8.    A  stupid  fellow,  Aberd*. 

Let  gowkitJUxps  pretend  to  skunner. 
Ana  tak  offence. 
Skinner's  Miscellaneous  Poetry,  p.  109* 
"  Fleep,  a  thriftless,  selfish,  slovenly  fellow  ;"  Gl. 
Surv.  Nairn. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  merely  the  local  pronuut- 
ciation  of  what  is  elsewhere  pronounced  Flup,  q.  v. 
Fleep,  however,  most  nearly  resembles  the  northern 
terms. 

To  FLEER,  V.  a. 

Hab's  dochter  has  been  at  the  town. 
An'  there  has  coffM  a  braw  new  gown ; 
A'  the  next  week  Ym  fleer' d  an  fykit, 
Till  Kate  has  cofi^d  another  like  it. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  122. 
The  mair  I  fecht  an' fleer  an'  flyte. 
The  mair  I  think  the  jad  gangs  gy te. 

Ibid.  i.  125. 
Most  probably  used  in  the  sense  of  the  E«  v.  to 
gibe.     See,  however,  Flbvr,  Fleyr  up. 
FLEEJl,  s.     Floor,  Aberd. 

Says  Bauldy,  I  maun  to  my  bed, 
Sae  butt  iiie  fleer  gaed  stoiten. 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p..  66. ' 

FLEESOHS,  o^'.    Frightfiil,  S.O. 

—  Nae  yam  nor  rapes  could  baud  him^ 
Whan  he  got  on  his  fleesdme  cowl. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems,  1790,  p.  203.  V.  Fley,  v. 
Fleesomelib,  adv.     Frightfully,  Clydes. 
Flebsomeness,  s.     Frightfulness,  ibid. 
Ta  FLEET,  v.  n.  To  flow ;  also,  to  float.  Loth., 

Roxb.     V.  Fleit,  v.  n. 
To  Fleet  owre^  to  overflow,  Roxb. 
FiiBET-DYKE,  s.    A  dike  erected  for  preventing 
inundation.  South  of  S. 

-»*'  MThere  a  flood  is  sure  to  overflow  the  banks, 
what  are  called  fliset  dykes  ought  to  be  raised.  These 
dykes  may  be  made  of  tur^  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  high,  and  a  few  yards  back  from  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  pre- 
venting the  waters  from  overflowing  the  adjacent 
flato."     Essays  HighL  Soc.  iil  48^ 

Teut  vliet  flumen,  vliet^en  fluere,  abundare.. 
Fleet-watejk,^.  Water  which  overflows  ground,. 

Roxb. 
To  Fleg,  v.  n.     To  be  afraid.]  Add; 
Cib'a  dady  aft  wad  claw  his  loof, 
An^  pinch  an'  pu'  his  jazy,. 
'   To  see  ilk  ^/K^gtfig  witless  cooC 
Get  o'er  his  thum  a  heezy.-p- 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  X6. 
FleCk    To  Tak  Fleg,  v^  n.     To  take  fright, 
Ang. 

'^  I  ken  weel  eneugh  what  lassies  like,  an'  winna 
lakfleg^  although  ye  sid  dort  a  bale  ook."  St.  Kath* 
leen,  iii.  191. 

To  Fleo,  v.n.  To  fty  from  {dace  to  place.]  Add ; 
But  Nelly  fled  frae  'tween  his  arms, 
Au'  aff  wi'  Gib  die  mason 
Flegg^d  fast  that  day^ 

Davidson's  Seasons^  p.  76^ 
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They— •round  a  tammock  wheels  bh*  Jleggin,  toss 
The  moudy^hillan  to  the  air  in  etoor. 

Ihid,  p.  25.     Flighier,  v,  synon. 
Fleggin,  8.     A  lazy  lying  fellow,  running  from 

door  to  door,  Dumfr. 
FLE6,  s.  A  blow,  a  stroke.]  Add ;  *^  a  random 

blow,''  Gl.  Picken,  Ayrs. 
52.  A  kick,  Gl.  Bums. 
3.  A  fit  of  ill-humour,  Ayrs. 
FLEGGAR,*.  Aproclaimerof falsehoods,  Ayrs. 
FLEGHINGS,  s.pL     The  dust  which  comes 
from  flax  in  the  dressing,  Strathmore ;  synon. 
Sttif,  Stew. 

Teut.  vlaegh-en^  deglubere  ;  because  the  flax  is  as 
it  yrerejiayed,  when  the  useful  part  is  separated  from 
the  rind. 

To  FLEY,  Flee,  v.  a,     2.  To  put  to  fright,  to 
fley  oxJUe  away^  S.]  Add ; 
John  quenched  the  fires^  and  Jle^'d,  like  rooks, 
The  boys  awa'.    Mayne*s  Siller  Gun,  p.  99. 
Fley,  s.     A  fright,  S.B.,  Dumfr. 

I  watna,  bit  [^but^  I've  gotten  aJI^, 

I  gatna  sic  anither. 
Sin  Maggie  flait  the  haukit  quey,  &c. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  70. 
*'  To  Flay,  to  frighten^  in  the  general  sense;" 
Marsh.  Yorks.  ii.  319. 

A.Bor.  "  to  flay,  to  fright ;  a,flaid  coxcombya  fear- 
ful fellow  ;*•  Ray's  Coll.  p.  26,  "  Mains  fl^id  is  much 
afraid ;"  Clav.  Yorks. 

To  Fley,  v.  n.     To  take  fright,  S.]  Add; 
My  billie  he  was  at  the  moss> — 
The  feint  a  body  was  therein^ 
Ye  need  n&fley'd  for  being  seen. 

Herd's  Coll.  ii.  2l6. 
Fh^iTf  part,  pa.     Afraid,  S. 

"  I  hoip  that  the  grete  guidnes  of  that  Lord — 
sail  corroborat  and  strenthe  also  my  present  inten- 
tioun  ;  quhilk  is^  nocht  to  be  sa  feble  and^iV^  for 
na  trible  of  tyme — that  I  be  a  temperizar  in  Godis 
cause  contrar  my  conscience."  N.  Winyet's  Ques- 
tionis;  Keith^  App.  S24. 
Fleitnes,  s.    Fear,  affright. 

"  I  began  nocht  littill  to  mervel — of  the  silence 
and  fleitnes  of  utheris,"  &c.  N.  Winyet  V.  Sub- 
DANE,  and  Fleyhtnes. 

To  FLEY,  V,  a.  To  give  a  slight  degree  of  heat 
to  any  liquid.     To  fley  a  bottle  of  beer,  or  any 
other  liquor,  to  take  the  cold  air  off  it,  by  toast- 
ing it  before  the  fire,  Fife,  Perths. 
I  have  been  informed^  that  this  is  q.  to  fright  away 
the  cold.     But,  at  first  view,  this  etymon  appeared 
to  be  greatly  strained ;  (such  obliquity  being  almost 
unparalleled  in  language ;)  and  conjectured  that  the 
term  must  be  traced  to  a  more  simple  origin.  I  have 
observed,  accordingly,  that  a  similar  word  is  used  by 
the  Icelanders.     Egfloe^a  is  expl.  precisely,  in  the 
sense  ofowtfley;  Liquorem  calefacio,  G.  Andr.  p. 
74.     In  Upland,  in  Sweden,  J2i-a  bears  a  cognate 
sense,  as  denoting  the  influence  of  the  vernal  heat  in 
dissolving  the  snow  and  ice.  Fli^^  Uplandis  didtur, 
qaum  calore  vemo  nives  glaciesve  resol vuntur ;  Ihre 
in  vo.   He  justly  views  Belg.  fl^uw,  tepid,  as  a  cog- 
nate term.     A.S.  vlaec,  id.  may  perhaps  be  viewed 
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in  the  same  light     Wachter  gives  lawn  tepidus, 

whence  our  lew,  as  the  radical  term. 

To  FLEICH,  V.  o.     To  flatter.]  Add; 

To  Fleich  and  FECiiT,  oue  whiie  to  cajole,  and 

the  next  moment  to  scold,  Roxb. 
To  FLEYR,  Fleyk  ?/p,  r.  w.     To  distort  the 
countenance,  &c.]  Add; 

Fleere,  Fleare,  O.E.  "  I  fljeere,  I  make  an  yucU 
countenance  with  the  mouthe  by  vnoouering  of  the 
tethe ;  Je  ricanne.  The  knaue^oref  A  lyke  a  dogge 
vnder  a  doore."  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  237,  b. 
To  FLEYR,  V.  n.  To  whimper,  as  a  child  who 
is  about  to  cry,  Roxb. ;  synon.  Wheenge. 
It  is  probable  that  Flyrit,  as  used  by  Dunbar,  is 
the  pret.  of  this  verb. 

He  fipillis  lyk  anefarsy  aver,  that^^^on  a  gilkt. 
FLEIT,  s.  Overflowing  of  water.  Loth.;  synon. 

Spate,    V.  Fleet,  v, 
FLE  YT,/7r^^  of  the  v,  Flyte^  scolded ;  more  ge- 
nerally pron.^i^. 

'^  They — banged  off  a  gun  at  him.  I  oat  like  a 
jer-falcon,  and  cried,—*  Wad  they  shute  an  honest 
woman's  poor  innocent  bairn  Y  and  I  fleyt  at  them, 
and  threepit  it  was  my  son."  Waverley,  iii.  238. 
To  FLEKKER,  Fleker,  v,  n.  To  flutter,  S. 
It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  O.E.]  Add  ; 
"  ^flycker  as  a  byrde  dothe  whan  he  houereth  or 
can  nat  yet  perfytely  flye.— I  wene  yonder  byrde  be 
but  late  hatclxed,  for  she  can  nat  fljrc  yet  h\xtflyeker" 
Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  288,  a. 

FLEMENS-FIRTH,  s.     An  asylum  for  out- 
laws.]  Add; 

This  word  occurs  in  a  different  form,  in  the  Evi- 
dent. Eccl.  Cant.,  Dec.  Script,  col.  2224,  as  used  by 
Edward,  one  of  the  Saxon  kings. — ''  Grythbrekc  k 
hamsockne,  &  forestalles,  and  infangenes  theofes,  & 
flemenefermthe.    Somner  thinks  that  this  shoald  be 
read  Flymenafyrmthe,  from  A.S.^ymafugitivus,  and 
fyrmthe  susceptio,  admissio,  sustentatio.     He  refers 
to  various  Saxon  laws.     The  title  of  one  <if  the  laws 
of  Ina  is.  Be  tham  the  flyman  Jeormige;  De  eo  qui 
fugitivum  admissent.     In  the  law  itself  it  is  flyman 
feorminge,  translated,  Fugitivosubministrassecibom. 
Cap.  29-    In  those  of  Henry  I.  it  is  Flemenfirme,  and 
Flymenflrma ;  Cap.  10.  12. 

Thus  the  latter  part  of  the  term  must  be  traced  to 
A.S.  Jeorm-ian,  suppeditare  victum ;  excipere  hospi- 
tio ;  whence^/wmi,  /eorme,  victus  ;  hospitium  ;jyrm 
epulae,  convivia,^rm/A  receptio  ad  victum.  Som- 
ner  and  Lye,  therefore,  properly  gi^e  the  word  in 
the  form  of  Flymenafyrmthe,  fugitivorum  ad  victum 
admissio. 

The  last  syllable  being  at  first  prononnced^rm^Ar 
would  naturally  enough,  in  the  mouths  of  the  vul- 
gar, be  soflened  down  vnioflrih. 
FLEMING-LAUCHE,  8,     The  term  used  to 
denote  the  indulgence  granted  to  the  Flemings, 
who  anciently  settled  in  S.,  to  retain  some  of 
their  national  usages. 

'*  The  Flemings,  who  colonized  Scotland  during 
the  twelfth  century, — settled  chiefly  on  theeast  coast, 
in  such  numbers  as  to  be  found  useful ;  and  they  be- 
haved so  quietly,  as  to  be  allowed  the  practice  of  their 
own  usages,  by  the  name  of  Flemmg44tticke,  in  the 
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nature  of  a  special  cttatom."     ChalmeM^s  CalecL 
i.  7S5. 

He  refers  to  the  following  passage ;  ''  Carta  to 
J<^m  Marr^  Channon  of  Ab^.  and  Prebendary  of  the 
kirk  of  Innerauchty^  of  the  lands  of  CruterstouA,  in 
the  Garrioch,  vie.  de  Ab'.  given  by  Thomas  Earl  of 
Mart,  lord  Garrioche  and  Cavers,  una  cum  Lege  Fk" 
mynga  didtur  Fleming  Louche''  Roll  of  Da.  II.  Ro« 
bertson's  Ind.  p.  61. 
FLENCH.GUT,  *.  Theblubberofawhale,&c.l 

Add; 

I  am  informed  that  this  is  properly  '*  the  place  in 
the  hold  into  which  the  blubber  is  thrown  before  it 
be  barrelled  up ;"  and  that  it  is  always  pronounced 
Flinch-guU 

FLEP,  s.    A  fall.    V.  Flaii?. 
FLESCHOUR,  s.  A  hangman,  an  executioner. 

''  The  pepill  had  na  liUll  indi^acioun  that  this 
Marcius  suld  rise  sa  haistelie  to  be  thair  new  Jteech* 
our  and  skurffeare,  or  to  have  ony  power  of  life  or 
deith  abone  uiame."  Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  l60.  Car^' 
tUficem,  LaU 

FLESH,  Flesche,  s.    1.  The  carcase  of  any 

animal  killed  for  food. 

''  That  all  fleshers  shall  weekly  give  up  upon  oath 
to  the  collectors  ane  just — ^inventar  of  the  whole 
fieehes  slain  by  them ;  and  pay  the  excise  according* 
ly."  Acto  Cha.  1.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  St6^. 
2.  Butcher  meat>  Aberd.  Reg.,  S. 
Fle8He&,  Fleshour,  8.  The  common  designa- 
tion of  a  butcher,  S. 

*'  NAJleshtmr  sail  slay  ony  beast»  or  sell  flesh  in 
time  of  nichty  bot  on  fiur  day-licht,  and  in  his  awin 
buith."     Leg.  Burg.  Balfour's  Pract  p.  72, 

— *'  James  Ker  Deaken  of  the  Fleshers ;"— A. 
1 5S8.    Blue  Blanket,  p.  1 1 0. 

An  Englishman  might  reckon  himself  better  bred, 
in  using  the  term  appropriated  to  this  trade  in  his 
own  country,  when  adchressing  a  gentleman  of  the 
sleeL  But  he  would  find  himself  greatly  mistaken ; 
as  it  is  reckoned  an  insult  to  call  a  man  a  butcher. 
He  is  merely  hjlesher,  L  e.  a  dealer  ia^flesh,  one  who 
sells  animal  food. 
Fleshaby,  s.    The  business  of  a  butcher ;  now 

called  Fleshing^, 

''  The  counsale  licent  him  to  vse  his  craft  ofjlesh' 
ary  to  outred  his  pennyworths."  A  herd.  Reg.  A. 
1541,  V.  19. 

FLET,  Flstx,  s.    1.  A  house,  &c.1  Add  after 

1.6; 

There  is  acurious  enumeration  corresponding  with 
this  phraseology  in  Aberd.  Reg.,  although  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  extract  is  not  more  fully  given. 

— "  Wyth^r  4- Jfrf,  woif  [wife]  &  bamis,  crwik 
&  tayngis."     A.  1543,  V.  18. 
PLET,  Flxat,  s.    a  maU  of  plated  straw,  &c. 

r.  mai  and  plaited,]   Add ; 

**  The  horse  being  equipped  with  afleat  and  dub* 
bar  on  his  back,  the  former  a  web  made  of  straw, 
weaved  with  small  ropes  made  of  rushes,  three  feet 
by  two  and  a  half,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick."  Agr.  Surv.  Sutherl.  p.  60, 
To  FLETHEB,  v.  a.    To  decoy  by  fair  words, 

S.]  Add; 
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To  Flethsb,  Flaithxr,  t^.  n.    To  use  wheecU 

ling  or  fawning  language,  Perths. 

''  Lord,  Come  now,  my  good  fellow,  and*^ 

''  Wat,  Aye,  Jlaiiher  awa !  Since  I'll  no  do  wi'  foul 
pky,  try  me  wi'  fair  play.  But  Fm  proof  against 
baith,  when  my  duty's  concerned.*'  Donald  and 
Flora,  p.  13,     Add  to  etymon  j 

IsL  Jladr^a  advlan,Jlate  adulatio;  Sa,G,  Jlaeder 
nugae. 
Flethebs,  s,  pL    Fair  words,  South  of  S. 

'^  No,  never !    What !  do  ye  think  to  beguile  me, 
wi'  your  fleeching  and  yoxajlelhers  to  do  the  devil's 
work  ?"     Young  South  Country  Weaver,  p.  98. 
FLEUK,  s.    A  flounder,  Dumfr.     V.  Flook. 
FLEWS,  «.     A  sluice  for  turning  water  off  an 

irrigated  meadow,  Roxb. ;  pron.  q.  Fleuss, 
-~Their  crukit  tungis  were  dry  for  blude. 
An'  the  redlowe  firled  at  ^eirjlerps, 

Hogg's  Hunt  qfEUdon,  p.  322. 

Teut.^«y«e,  aquagium,  aquaeductus. 
To  FLY,  V,  a.     To  aflHght. 

''  The  barons  sounded  the  retreat,  and  came  prcr 
sently  hwdk  to  Turriff,  where  they  took  meat  and 
drink  at  their  pleasure,  axkdfyed  Mr.  Thomas  Mit- 
chell minister  at  Turriff  very  sore."  Spalding^s  Trou- 
bles, i.  152.  V.  Flby,  o. 
FLY,  s.     The  common  designation  for  a  Dili- 

gence^  S. 

'^  The  written  handbill, — ^pasted  on  a  projecting 
board,  announced  that  the  Queensferry  Diligence, 
or  Hawes  Fly,  departed  precisely  at  twelve  adock 
on  Tuesday,"  &c.    Antiquary,  i.  5. 

Although  this  name  has  been  given  to  a  vdbtcle  of 
this  kind  from  the  pretended  velocity  of  its  motion, 
there  is  generally  great  reason  for  tiie  sarcastic  re- 
flections of  the  Antiquary. 

'^  Diligence  ?  quoth  1.  Thou  shouldst  have  called 
it  the  S)oth.«»Fly  ?  quoth  she,  why,  it  moves  like  a 
fly  through  a  glue*pot,  as  the  Irishman  says."  Ibid* 
p.  20,  21. 
FLIBBER6IB, «. 

''  Some  women  be  wiser-^than  a  number  of  men." 
But  others  he  describes  as  ''  fond,  foolish,  wanton, 
JUbbergihs,  tatiers,  trifling,  wities,"  Sec     Ayhner's 
Harborowe,  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  i.  227. 

FUbbergibbe  is  **  used  by  Latimer  for  a  sycophant;" 
GL  Nares. 

''  And  when  tiiese  flatterers  and  jUbbergMes^^ 
shall  come  and  daw  you  by  the  back,  your  grace 
may  answer,  them  thus."     Sermons,  fol.  89* 

Steevens  views  this  ^  as  tiie  fiend  mentioned  by 
Shakespearundertiienameof  JP/i^^^ff^gri^fte^.  Reed's 
Edit  xvii.  471*  Hejrwood  gives  the  name  Fie- 
bergibet  to  a  worthless  person.  Six  Hundr.  Epigr. 
In  a  scheme  of  imposture  practised  by  Jesuits,  about 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  Flibertigibei  is  re- 
presented as  the  fiend  who  presided  over  *'  mopping 
and  mowing;"  Reed,  x^.  608. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  fanciful  name  of  this 
fiend  has  been  formed  from  Flebergibei,  which  seems 
to  be  a  more  ancient  form  of  the  word ;  and  this 
firom  Flibbergih,  Perhaps  we  have  a  vestige  of  it 
in  Flebring,  which  Phillips  says,  is  ''an  old  word." 
He  renders  it ''  slander.*' 

Skinner  gives  it  among  his  antiquated  terms,  in 
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the  same  sense.  He  fimcifUllj  derives  it  from  FUe 
orjly,  and  bring,  q.  rumor  volaticus.  It  occurs  in* 
deed^  in  Chau^r's  Test,  of  Love^  p.  500. 

**  Flehring  and  tales  in  soche  wretches  dare  ap- 
pere  openly  in  every  wighte's  ere  with  ful  mouthy" 

&C. 

Urry  renders  it  calumny.  There  is  a  considerable 
affinity  in  signification  between  this  term  and  Isl. 
fleipr^a,  ineptire^  futilia  loqui ;  fleipr,  effutiae^  fu- 
tiles  conjecturae  eventuum ;  whence  probably  Su.G. 
fleper,  homo  ignavus.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  slan- 
der generally  has  its  rise  with  tattlers^  who  often 
wish  to  display  their  own  sagacity  by  conjectures 
fatal  to  the  character  of  others.  The  latter  part 
of  the  word  might  be  traced  to  Isl.  geijjt^  ftitilis 
exaggeratio;  nugae;  geip^  exaggerare;  effutire; 
whence  probably  E.  gibe.  , 

PLY-C AP,  9,     A  cap,  or  head-dress,  till  of  late 

years  worn  by  elderiy  ladies ;  formed  like  two 

crescents  conjoined,  and  by  means  of  wire  made 

to  stand  quite  out  from  the  cushion  on  which 

the  hair  was  dressed. 

Its  name  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  sides  to  wings. 
FLICHAN,  Flichbn,    Fliohbn,    Flechin, 

(guttW.  1.  Any  thing  very  small,  &c.]  Aid; 

2.  A  flake  of  snow,  Loth.,  Dumfr. 
FLIGHT,  (gutt.)  s.    A  mote  or  small  speck  of 

dirt  amongst  food,  Roxb. 

Teut.  xHecke  macula^  vleck-en,  maculare^  inqtdnare; 
Dan.^it^  a  spot :  if  not  allied  to  Su.G.  fteckt-af  mo- 
titare^  q.  any  li^t  thing  carried  into  one's  food  by 
the  agitation  of  the  air. 
To  FLICHTER,  Flychteb,  Fliohteb,  i^.  w. 

1.  To  flutter,  S.]  Insert^  as  sense 

3.  To  run  with  outspread  arms,  like  a  tame  goose 
hftlf-flying ;  applied  to  children,  when  running 
to  those  to  whom  they  are  much  attacheo, 
Dumfr.     Hence, 

Fligbtebik-faiit,  adf.  So  fond  of  an  object  as 
to  run  to  it  in  the  mainner  above  described, 
ibid« 

4.  To  startle,  to  alarm,  &c.]  Add; 

A.Bor.  ^'fiatvter  to  be— afraid;'*  Grose.  "  Flaugh^ 
ier'd,  aflrighted ;"  Thoresby,  Ray's  Lett  827. 
Flichtebiff,  cu^.     ^^  Unsteady,  fickle,  change- 
able,'' 61.  Buchan. 

He's  but  a  glomin^/ftcA/m/f  gna^ 
Can  bang  nor  win'^  nor  wather* 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  47^ 
It  is  also  used  as  if  a  s» 

New«fangleness  hath  no  been  sparely^ 
Her  fiight'riff's  given.      Ibid,  p^  144. 
FLICHTER  ofmawy  a  flake  of  snow,  Selkirks. 
FLICHTER,  (gutt.]|  a.     A  great  number  of 
small  objects  flying  in  the  air;  as,  aj&ckter  of 
birdsy  aJUchter  ofmoteSy  &c.  Upp.  Lanarks. 
Perhaps  from  FUchter,  v.  as  respecting  their  flttt« 
tering  motion.    V.  Flekkbr>  v. 
FLICHTERS,  *.  pi    That  part  of  the  Fanner» 
which  generates  the  wind,  Clydes.    V.  Flioh- 
teb, to  flutter. 
FlilEP,  ^  A  fool,  a  silly  inactive  fellow.l  Add; 
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•  r  houp,  my  frien',  yell  no  refuse 

To  tune  yir  reed> 
An'  sing  till  tuneless  ,/KqM  sail  roote 
Will  Lor'mer  dcauL 

Tarrant  Poems,  p.  g. 
Drumly  jUeps 
Sit  thinkin'  on  their  weirds.        Ibid,  p.  15. 

FLIET,  B.     Fkte,  Aberd. 

Or  wis  mjJUet  or  chanter  ev«r  dumb? 

Tarrms^s  Poems,  p.  115. 
Flight-shott,  s.  Apparently  a  bow-shot,  or  the 
JHe^U  of  an  arrow. 

**  They  decerned^ — ^that  no  man  should  cum  neap 
the  championes  be  the  space  of  ane  JUght  tkoUJ* 
PiUcottie's  Cron.  p.  525.     Flight  shot,  Ed.  1728. 

FLIGM  AGEARIE,  s.  Tlieeflect  of  great  ec 
centricity  of  mind,  a  vagarie ;  as,  "  a  wild^t^ 
magearie  ;^  West  of  S. 

Perhaps  from  S.  Jleig  flighty  and  gear  substance, 
with  the  conjunctive  syllable  ma  or  m^  commonly 
used  in  these  compounds ;  q.  "  such  a  wild  idea  as 
in  the  prosecution  makes  a  man's  substance  take 
JUgW 

FLIM,  s.  A  whim,  an  illusion,  Ayrs. ;  appa^ 
rently  the  same  with  'E.Jlam, 

xwas  not  wild  haggard  Fancy's  ^W^ 

Teazing  a  lover's  brains^ 
Nor  Brownie,  Kelpie,  Witch,  nor  Deili 
Nor  Fiend,  nor  fashions  Fane. 

Train's  Poetieal  Reveriks,  p.  ie>. 
ls\.  Jlim,Jlam,  carmen  famosum,yKm/  nugae  infa- 
noae  ;  Seren.  But  Verdius  gives  a  sense  still  more 
allied,  rendering  ^m  irrisio,  andj&mtandi  madurir-^ 
risor,  Ind.  Ling.  Scyth.  This  shews  on  bow  slight 
a  ground  the  observation  of  Dr.  Johns,  conceming 
y20fR  rests,  that  it  is  ''  a  cant  word  of  no  certain  ety* 
mology." 

To  FLINCH,  V.  a.     To  slice  the  blubber  from 
the  bones  of  a  whale,  Shetl. 
"  You-Hsuppose  you  may  cheat  a  stranger  as  you 
would /KitcA  a  whale."     The  Pirate,  i.  S4k 

'^  The  operation  of  slicing  the  blubber  from  the 
bones  of  the  whale  is  called,  technically  ^^/ImcAtii^.'*  N. 

Sw.  flank-a,  to  slice. 
FLYNDRIG,  s.    Expl.  *'  an  impudent  woman, 

a  deceiver,^  Ayrs. 
To  Flyndrig,  v.  a.     To  beguile,  ibid. 

Dan.  flane,  *^  a  giddy-brained  man  or  woman ;" 
Wolff.    lA.fion,  &tuus,  fpom^fi-a,  praeceps  feni ; 
flenna,  propax  ancilla.     Teut  vlinder,  papilio. 
^  To  FLING,  V. ».    To  kick  as  a  horse,  to  strike 
with  the  feet;  as,  ^^  Vijlvnging  horse,^  S. 
Su.G.  ,/feng-a  tundere,  percutere;  Lat.  plang-ert 
synon. 

Fling,  s.     The  act  of  kicking,  S. 
Fling,  s.    S.  A  disappointment  in  lore.}  Add; 
Dark  cluds  o'  sorrow  heavy  hing 

Owre  ilka  ee; 
An*  a'  because  ye've  got  ihej^ng. 

A.  Douglas's  Piems,  p.  45. 

FLING,  HIGHLAND  FLING,  a  name  for 

one  species  of  movement,  &c.]  Add  ; 

"  I  have  dropped  my  library  out  of  vcij  pocket/ 
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said  Abd.— '  That  last  touch  of  the  Highland  FUng 
jerked  it  out"     Lights  and  ShadowSj  p.  22$,  224. 
f  xiNQE»^«.  A  dancer;  a  term  now  nearly  obaolete. 
''  That's  as  muckle  as  to  say,  that  I  suld  hae  minded 
you  was  %  finger  and  a  fiddler  yourself.  Master  Mop- 
daunt"     The  Pirate,  i.  214. 
Fling-strivgS)  «•  pL  To  Tak  the  Fling^ringSy 
to  get  into  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  S. 
m  gar  the  gudeman  trow 

That  I'll  tak  the^'iig*^nng«. 
If  he  winna  buy  to  me 
Twelve  bonnie  goud  rings. 

BaUad  Boeky  p.  1 1. 
Flimgik-tees,  «.    2.  a  flail,  S.1  Add; 
3.  Properly  the  lower  part  of  a  nail,  that  which 
strikes  tne  grain,  S. ;  synon^  Scnsple, 
'^  Our  lairds'  a  gude  gentleman,  he'll  no  bid's  do 
what's  wrang." — "  Ay,  ay,  e'en  to  the  threshin'  o'  a 
prelate's  banes  wi'  our^'itgtn-{r0e«.-^Nae  man  shall 
wrestle  this^titgtn-iree  out  o'  my  hands."  Tennant's 
Card.  Beaton,  p.  116,  II9. 
FLYING-DRAGON,  a  paper-kite^  S. 

''  Flying  dragons — very  common  in  Edinburgh  in 
hai  vest — They  are  generally  guided  by  very  young 
boys,  with  a  chain  no  stronger  than  a  piece  of  slight 
packing  twine."     Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  1821,  p.  35. 
FLYING  DRAGON,  *.     The  dragon-fly,  S. 

"  The  Dracoolvans,  {jr.  Dracovolan8;3  or  Jfying 

dragon  is  very  plentiful."  Agr.  Surv.  Kincard.  p.  397. 

The  Scottish  form  of  the  word  is  Fleein'-dragon, 

It  is  also  called  the  Aiher^bUl,  Clydes.,  and  Fleeim' 

Adder,  Roxb. 

FLINNER,  s.    A  splinter^  Renfr.,  Dumfr. 
Now,  see!  ye  misbelieving  sinners! 
Your  bloody  shins, — ^your  saw  inJUnners. 
A.  Wilson's  Poems,  1790,  p.  185.    V.  Flbndeis. 
When  his  gun  snappit,  James  M'Kee, 
Charge  aft^  charge,  charg'd  to  the  eie;  . 
At  length  she  bounc'd  out-our  a  tree. 
In  mony  ttJUnner, 

Mayn^s  Sitter  Gun,  p.  51. 
To  FLIPE,  Flype,  v.  a.]  Give  as  sense 
1.  To  ruffle  the  skin,  S.B. 

"  To  Flype,  to  ruffle  back  the  skin;"  Gl.  Surv. 
Kaim. 

This,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Isl.  term,  ought 
ceitainly  tol)e  viewed  as  theprimary  sense.  V.  Blypk. 
It  occurs  in  the  same  form,  with  the  prep,  up 
added,  in  Row's  MS.  Hist  of  the  church.  "  The 
young  man,  who  was  futid  to  be  cured  of  blindnes, 
was  brought  into  his  presence,  where  he  played  his 
pavie,  hyjlyjnng  up  the  lid  of  his  eyes  and  casting 
up  the  white."  Dr.  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  ii.  292. 
"  FUpe  (of  a  hat);  the  brim;"  Yorks.,  Marshall; 
q.  what  may  be  turned  up. 

This  word  is  given  by  Palsgrave.     "  I  fype  vp 
my  sleues  as  one  dothe  that  intendeth  to  do  some 
thynge,  or  bycause  his  sleues  shulde  nat  hange  ouer 
his  handes:  or,  I  tume  vp  iheflepe  of  a  cappe:  Je 
rebrouce  mes  manches.— Fi^joe  vp  your  sleues  firste, 
I  wolde  aduyse  you."    Pal^.  B.  iii.  F.  238,  a. 
FLYPE,  s.     Supposed  to  denote  a  sort  of.  lea- 
ther apron,  used  when  digging. 
He's  awa  to  sail, — 
Wi'  his  back  boonermos^ 
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An'  his  kyte  downeimost. 
An'  his^|>e  hindermost. 

Fighting  wi'  his  kail.    JaeotnU  Relics,  i.  24. 
FLYPIN,  part.  adj.    "  Looking  abashedly  ^ 
61.  Buchan. 

Sae  may  ye  skook  yir  brow  an'  skool, 
AndfiypUn  hing  yir  head  ay. 

Turras's  Poems,  p.  71. 
Skool,  scowl.  Dan.y%|p-er,  '^  to  cry,  to  shed  tears ;" 
Wolff.    Su.G.y2tp-0  plorare; /7tpa  ock  grata,  plorare 
et  ejulare.     As  a  person  in  this  state  appears  quite 
chopfallen,  the  root  may  be   Isl.  fipa  labrum  vul- 
neris  pendulum;  or  Jiipe,  inferius  labrum  equinum. 
FLIRD,  s.   1 .  Any  thing  that  is  thin  ana  insuffi- 
cient; as  a  thin  piece  of  cake,  board,  &c.;  but  not 
applied  to  what  is  woven,  Dumfr.  Y.  Flybb,  v. 
SL  Anv  thins  viewed  as  a  gaudy  toy,  any  piece 
of  dress  that  is  unsubstantial;  as,  *^  a  thin 
fiird^  Roxb.,  Ayrs. 

Wha  e'er  wad  tibought  our  dainty  wenches 
Wad  gar  their  heads  o'er-gang  thair  hainches  } 
To  wear  slim  trash  o'  silk  on  a'  things, 
— ThaeyKrdlf  o'  silk,  brought  our  the  seas— 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  62. 
8.  In  pi.    Worn-out  clothes,  Roxlx,  ibid. 

Obviously  the  same  with  A.S. Jieard  nugae,  '^  toys, 
trifles,"  Somner. 

4.  "  FUrdSy  vain  finery  i^  Gl.  Picken. 

To  FLIRD,  V.  n.  To  flutter,  Roxb. ;  apparent- 

ly  from  the  same  origin  with  FTyrd^  to  flirt. 
Flirdie,  a^.     Giddy,  unsettled ;  often  applied 

to  a  sluttish  horse.  Loth. 
FLIRDOCH,  8.     A  flirt,  Aberd. 
To  Flirdoch,  v.  n.   To  flirt,  ibid.  V.  Flted,  »• 
FLYRDOME,  s. 

"  And  than  thai  come  with  a  flyrdome,  and  said 
that  thai  come  for  na  ill  of  him  ne  his  childer." 
Addit.  to  Scot.  Comiklis,  p.  15. 

This  word  is  still  used  in  Lanarks.  as  denoting  a 
great  air,  affectation,  an  ostentatious  appearance; 
and  seems  radically  the  same  with  'E.Jiirting;  as  it 
differs  very  little  in  signification,  perhaps  from  A.S. 
Jieard^  nugae. 
To  FLYRE,  v.n.     1.  To  gibe,  to  make  sport, 

&c.]  Add; 

"  ToJUre,  oxfiear,  laugh  scornfully ;"  Thoresby^ 
Ray's  Lett.  p.  327.     Grose  ^yesjlyre,  in  the  same 
sense,  as  A.Bor.    Flyer,  id.,  Lancash. 
To  FLYRE,  v.n.    1.  To  ^  about  muttering 

complaints  and  disapprobation,  Roxb. ;  synon. 

Wheamer. 

"  Na^  na,  mother ;  Ts  no  gang  mv  foot-length. 
Ye  sanna  hae  that  to  Jiy re  about"  Wmt.  £v.  Tales, 
U.2S5. 

5.  To  whimper,  as  when  one  is  about  to  cry.  It 
denotes  toe  querulous  state  in  which  children 
oflen  are,  when  they  are  near  crying  because 
disappointed  as  to  what  they  anxiously  desire, 
Roxb. 

This  is  different  firom  Flyre,  to  gibe ;  being  the 
flame  with  F%r,  q.  v.    To  this  head  also  ought  we 
most  probably  to  refer  what  is  given  as  sense  3.  un- 
der the  prceding  v.,  "  to  look  surly." 
To  FLIRN  the  mou\  or  face,  to  twist  it,  Aberd. 
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IsL  fyrti  saepius  rideo ;  fiaar^  pittolufl^  laxos ;  G. 
Andr. 

To  FLIRR,  V.  a.  "  To  gnash,''  S.B.,  Gl.  Skinn. 
Some  baith  their  shou'ders  up  did  fyke. 
For  blythness  some  didyKrr 
Theur  teeth  that  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner^ s  Misc.  Poet,  p.  123. 

To  FLISK,  V.  n.     To  bounce,  &c.]  Add; 
To  flush,  "  to  flj  at  as  two  cocks/'  Lancash.^  seems 

originally  the  same. 

8.  To  befltskit^  to  be  fretted. 

But,  Willie  lad,  tak'  my  advice. 
An*  at  it  binnarfw^. 

An  Uouglas's  Poems,  p.  71. 

Add  to  etymon ; 

Fr.flisquant,  whisking,  jerting,  twanging,  Cotgr. 

FusK,  s,    1.  A  caper,  a  sudden  spring  or  evolu- 
tion, S. 
^'  I  never  knew  much  of  that  sort  of  fine  ladies ; 

—but  there  is  something  in  Miss  Ashton's  change,-— 

too  sudden,  and  too  serious  for  a  mere  flish  of  her 

own."     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  iii.  8. 

2.  A  trifling  skipping  person,  Clydes. 
Fliskt,  adj.  Fhghty,  unsettled,  light-headed,  S. 

She  frets,  an'  greets,  and  visits  afl 
In  hopes  some  lad  will  see  her  hame ; 

But  never  ane  will  be  sae  daft 
As  tent  auld  Johnie's^Kf^  dame. 

Hog^s  Mountain  Bard,  p.  195. 

FLISKMAHAIGO,  a^.    Trivial,  light,  pddy, 
Ayrs. ;  generally  applied  to  females. 
'^  They  wad  hae  it  buskit  up  wi'  sae  mony  lang 

rairds  o'  dandillie  tehein'  an' flishmahaigo  chit-chat, 

as  wad  gar  a'  thae  scurrivaiging  willfire  gangrals— 

rak  their  chafts  lauchin'  at  'em."    Edin.  Mag.  Apr. 

1821,  p.  351. 
Perhaps  merely  a  provincial  variety  of  FUshmahay, 

used  adjectively ;  at  q.  Flish^ma^Jtey^go,  L  e.  hey ! 

let  us  go. 

Fliskmahaigo,  s.    a  giddy  ostentatious  person, 

Ayrs. 
FLISKMAHOY,  s.   A  giddy  gawky  giri ;  sy- 
non.  GiUfiirt^  Roxb. 

"  That  smyjUskmahoy,  Jenny  Rintherout,  has  ta'en 
the  exies,"  &c.  Antiquary  iii.  116.  V.  Exies. 
"  FUshmahoy,  gill-flirt ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 
The  first  syllable  is  obviously  from  the  v.  FUsk,  to 
bounce,  &c.  Whether  the  last  have  any  connexion 
with  the  V.  to  hoy,  signifying  to  excite,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine. 

To  FLIST,  V.  n.   2.  To  be  in  a  rage,  &c.]  Add ; 
Ben  comes  aflistin  cankert  wife 

Just  frae  a  neib'rin  garret. 
Cries,  "  Cease,  you  whimsy  rattlin  scull,"  &c. 

Tarrwts  Poems,  p.  106. 
'*  Ftistin,  swelling  with  anger."     Gl.  ibid. 
Flistik,  s.    a  slight  shower,  Ayrs. ;  the  same 

with  Flist. 
To  FLIT,  v.a.     1.  To  transport,  &c.]  Add; 

3.  To  cause  to  remove ;  used  m  a  forensic  sense. 
*^  Albeit  soho  be  servit  and  retourit  to  ane  tierce 

•thairof,  and  hir  retour  as  yit  standand  unreduced, 
3rit  nevertheles  scho  may  not^i^  nor  remove  the  te- 
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nentis,  occapiaris  of  the  aamin,  gif  thay  (be  way  of 
exoeptioun)  alledge  that  sdio  hes  na  ridht  nor  tide 
thairto  for  the  caasis  foirsaidis.''    9th  Feb.  1558. 
Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  106. 
To  Flit,  v.n.  1 .  To  remove  from  one^s  house.  Sec. 

''  The  kird  of  Pitfoddels  kindly  lent  him  his 
house,  and  upon  the  last  of  January  hejtiited  out  of 
old  Aberdeen,  with  his  hatU  family  and  furniture, 
and  there  took  up  house."  Spaldinig'B  Troubles,  i. 
104,  105. 

*'  To  Flit ;  to  move,  or  remove,  as  tenants  at  quar- 
ter-day."   Yorks.,  Marshall's  Provinc  ii.  SIQ. 
Flit-fold,  «.    A  fold  so  constructed  that  it  may 

be  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  S.  A. 

**  If  he  don't  incline  to  house  bis  sheep  in  summer, 
&BjikA,JUt'Jolds,  or  hurdles,  may  be  provided  for  lay- 
ing them  on  the  summers-fallow."    Maxwell's  Sel. 
Trans,  p.  154. 
Flitting,  s.     1.  The  act  of  removing  from  one 

place  to  another,  &c.1  Add; 

"  A  neighour  had  lent  nis  cart  for  ihefiUmg,  and 
it  was  now  standing  loaded  at  the  door,  ready  to 
move  away."    M.  L3rndsay,  p.  6^ 

What  is  called  in  S.  a  MoorUighi  FKtting,  is  in 
Birmingham  denominated  a  London  Flit. 
S.  The  furniture,  &c.  removed,  S.}  Add  ; 

**  Two  or  three  of  their  neighbours— came  oat 
from  their  houses  at  the  stopping  of  the  cart- 
wheels, and  cme  of  them  said;  Aye,  aye,  here's  the 
jutting,  Tse  warrant,  frae  Braehead."  M.  Lyndsay, 
p.  68. 
3.  A  term  used  in  husbandry)  to  denote  the  de- 

cay  or  failure  of  seeds,  which  do  not  come  to 

maturity,  S. 

"  If  they  are  laid  too  deep,  they  cannot  get  up ; 
if  too  shallow,  though  some  of  them,  such  as  pease, 
will  spring  or  come  up;  yet  in  a  short  time  they  de- 
cay and  go  away,  which  in  this  country  is  called 
jutting,  and  which  seems  to  be  no  uncommon  thing." 
Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  94. 

To  FLITCHER,  v.  n.    "  To  flutter  like  youn£ 
nestlings   when  their  dam   approaches;**^  Gi. 
Shirrets. 
I  have  some  hesitation  whether  this  word  be  not 

misprinted  for  FUchter. 

To  FLYTE,  Elite,  v.  n.  1.  To  scold,  tobrawL 

Add; 
3.  To  debate,  to  dispute,  although  without  scold- 
ing or  violent  language. 

Tua  leimit  in  privie  I  hard  talk  ;— 
Off  many  thingis  thay  did  togidder^/^e. 
Declaraiioun,  ^.  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  26?,  275. 
Flyte,  Flyt,  s.]  Add; 
S.  A  match  at  scolding,  S. 

This  wicked  ^/e  being  laid  at  last. 
Some  rig  now  strives  for  to  get  past 
The  ithers.—      The  Har'st  Rig,  st  62. 
The  lamb's  awa,  and  if  11  near  be  mist 
We'll  ablins  get  aJtyU,  and  ablins  nane. 

Boss's  Helenore,  p.  15. 
— "  I  think  maybe  ajlyte  wi'  the  auld  housekeeper 
at  Monkbarns,  or  Miss  Grizzel,  wad  do  me  some 
gude."    Antiquary,  iii.  215. 
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ThaCs  afouljkfie,  is  a  phrase  sjnon.  with  lU-JUl" 

Flyting,  s.     The  act  of  scolding  S.]   Add; 
— —  While  some  try'd 
To  stop  xh&rJlifHng, 
The  crowd  fell  back«  encirdlng  wide 
A  space  for  fighting. 

MiUffu^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  68. 
A.  BoT.JUght,  a  scolding-match ;  "JUghting,  scold- 
ing;" Grose. 

To  tak  thejirit  word  d  fyiing,  to  begin  to  find  fault 
with  those  who  are  likely  to  complain  of  you ;  to  be 
the  first  to  scold  those  who^  you  suspect,  are  about  to 
scold  you,  S. 
FITTING-FREE,  adj.    1.  So  familiar  with  another 

as  to  scold  him,  $. 
2<  Expl.  as  signifying  ^*  blameless ;  and  therefore 
fret  or  entitled  to  reprimand  those  who  are 
guilty,''  Clydes. 
Ill-flitten,  part,  adj.    A  term  used,  when  the 
criminations,  or  reprehensions  of  another  are 
supposed  to  come  with  a  very  bad  grace  from 
him,  as  being  equally  or  more  guilty  m  the  same 
or  a  similar  respect,  S. 
Weel-flitten,  part.  adf.   "  That  is  weeU/Raen 
o*  you  r  a  phrase  .sarcastically  applied  to  one 
who  reprehends  or  scolds,  who  is  himself  far 
more  deserving  of  reprehension,  S. 
To  FLITTER,  v.  n.     To  flutter,  Selkirks. 
They  turn'd  the  hare  withirt  her  arms 
AJUUering  reide  het  gaud  o'  em. 

Hogg's  Hunt  qfEUdm,  p.  326. 
FLITTERS,  8.  pi      Small  pieces,   splinters, 
Roxb. ;  synon.  Flmdera. 

lA,fidt'a  diffindere^  whence  Jletting  segmentum 
ligni. 

FLOAMIE^  s.    A  large  or  broad  piece,  Shetl. 
laLJlaemi,  vasta  area^  vel  vas;  expl.  *'  something 
wide  and  strong;"  Haldorson. 
ToFLOAN,  v.n.  To  shew  attachment.]  ^(U; 

IbI.  Jlanni  homo  procax,  lasdvus,  flenna,  procax 
ancilla;  Haldorson. 

We  may  perhaps  view  Sw.  JUn^  as  allied—'^  to 
giggle^  to  laugh  idly^  to  titter ;"  Wideg. 
FLOAT,  s.     The  act  of  floating,    Atihefoat^ 
floating,  Ang. 

Flaught-bred  into  the  pool  myself  I  keest^ 
Weening  to  keep  his  head  aboon  at  least ; 
But  ere  I  wist^  I  clean  was  at  the  float. 

Rost'9  Helenore,  p.  42. 
FLOATHIN6,  s.     Equivalent  to  a  thin  layer, 
or  stratum. 

''  The  kill  thus  made,  I  first  lay  upon  the  bars 
small  wood  or  whins^  then  SLfloathiTig  of  small  coals, 
then  stones  about  the  bigness  of  an  egg,  then  coals, 
&c. ;  but  in  every  floathing,  until  I  come  to  the  middle 
of  the  kill^  I  make  the  stones  bigger  and  bigger/'  &c. 
Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  185. 

Isl.  floet,  area  plana,  parva  planities ;  Teut.  vlaed^ 
en,  deglubere. 

To  FLOCHTER,  (gutt)  v.  n.     To  give  free 

scope  to  joyful  feelings,  Dumfr. 
Flochtebsome,  adf.   Under  the  impulse  of  joy, 
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ibid.    V.  Flochtet,  to  wluch  both  v.  and  adj. 

are  nearly  allied. 
Flochty,  adf.     Unsteady,  whimsical,  volatile, 

Aberd. 
FLOCKMELE,  adj.     In  flocks,  Teviotdale. 

Evidently  a  word  retained  from  the  A.  Saxons ; 
FlocC'tnaelum,  gregatim^  cater vatim;  Lye;  "by  flocks 
or  heards/'  Somner.  Maelum,  though  often  used  ad« 
verbially,  is  the  dative  or  ablative  plural  of  mad  pars^ 
signifying  in  parts,  as  in  £.  piece^meal. 
FLOCE-RAIK,  s.  A  range  of  pasture  for  a  flock 

of  sheep,  Berwicks. 

"  In  the  hill  district  boundary  fences  between  se- 
parate farms,  and  subdivisions  into  very  large  pastures, 
provincially  termedflock-'rakes — are  chiefly  wanted." 
Agr.  Surv.  Berwicks.  p.  179.     V.  Raik,  v.  and  *. 
FLOICHEN  (gutt.)  s.     An  uncommonly  lar^ 

flake  of  snow  or  soot,  Ayrs.    For  example  V . 

FURTHSETTER. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Flichen,  al- 
though differently  explained. 

^Ig'flokken,  vlakken,  flakes  of  snow;  Sa.G  flake 
conveys  the  same  idea,  fromflaek-^  to  split,  to  divide; 
C.B.flochen  pars  abrupta. 

FLO  YT,  s.   Apparently,  a  flatterer,  a  deceiver.] 

Add; 
ft.  A  petted  person,  Dumfr. 

Perhaps  q.  one  spoiled  by  adulation ;  Teut  vleyd^ 
en  adulari;  IsLflete  adulatrix  ;fledu,  blanditias  cap- 
tans.     Fliod,  however,  is  expl.  not  only,  virgo  ve« 
nusta,  but  arnica,  philotis  ;  G.  Andr.  p.  74. 
FLOYT,  s.    A  flute. 

Thair  menstrall  Diky  Doyt 
Fur  befoir  with  B,floyt ; 
Than  dansit  Doby  Drymouth 
The  sone  tchene  in  the  Sonth. 

Cockelbie  Sow,  F.  1.  v.  244. 
Floite,  Chaucer,  id. 
And  many  &  floite  and  litlyng  home. 
And  pipes  made  of  grene  come. 

House  of  Fame,  III.  153. 
Fr.  fleute.  Tent,  fluyte,  id. 

FLOKKIT,  part.  pa.   Having  a  nap  raised^  or^ 

being  thickened. 

"  That  the  auld  actes  maid  anent  webstaris,  wal-^ 
karis,  and  makaris  of  quhyte  clay  th  be  ratifiit« — with 
this  additioune  that  the  said  cla3rth  be  na  -wyissflt^ 
kit."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  156?,  Ed.  1814,  p.  41. 

Belg.  vlok,  '^  a  flock  of  wool,  a  shag,  a  little  tuft  of 
hair;"  flokkig,  ''shaggy,  tufty;"  Sewel.     Isl.^^t 
floccus  densior,  expl.  by  Dan.  Jilt,  i.  e.  felt.    Hence 
flokn-a,  to  thicken,  spissescere ;  Haldorson. 
FLONKIE,  *.    A  servant  in  livery,  Dumfr.   V. 

Flukkie. 
FLOOK,  8.  A  diarrhoea,  South  of  S.fleiskyjttikef 

id.  S.B. ;  corr.  from  lE.Jliuc. 
FLOOK,  Fleuic,  8.   A  generic  name  for  various 

kinds  of  flat  fish,  &c.]  Add ; 

Isl.  flooki  has  the  same  signification,  Pleuronectes,^ 
passer,  solea ;  Haldorson. 

The  term  has  been  formerly  used  in  £. 

"  Fhoke,  a  kynde  of  a  pleas  Q>laice.]  [Tr.]  ly- 
mande ;"  Palsgr.  B.  III.  F.  84,  a* 
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iThis  term  is  used  in  Lancash.  and  othef  noi^thern 
counties  of  £. 
Feesh-watee  Fleux,  the  name  given  to  that 

Flounder  which  is  found  in  rivers. 

"  Pleuronectes  Flessusj  Flounder^  vulgarly  called 
Fresk-^aier  Fleuk,  Salmon  Flounder.^-The  Ytban 
produces  excellent  flounders."  Arbuthnot's  Petert^ 
head^  p.  18. 

Fleuk  gives  the  genuine  pronunciation  of  S. 

FLOOK,  Fluke,  Livee-fluke.     An  animal- 
cule, which  is  found  crawling  on  the  livers  of 
certain  quadrupeds,  particularly  sheep  newly 
killed,   when  tney  have  been  in  bad  condition. 
In  form  it  resembles  the  leaf  of  the  sloe-thorn. 
Orkney,  Rosshire,  Inverness,  Loth. 
"  Rotting  grass^ — and  particularly  summer  flooded 
pastures  eaten  off  immediately  theteafter^  operate 
probably  not  only  to  prepare  a  nidus  for  the  fluke, 
by  rendering  the  Hver  of  sheep  diseased;-*— but  also  to 
convey  the  spawn  of  the  iifsect  itself  into  the  sheep's 
body." — "  The  spawn  or  eggs  of  the  liver  fluke  are 
most  probably  conveyed  upon  the  grass  by  this  ope- 
ration^ and  afterwards  taken  into  fiie  stomach  with 
it."     Essays  Highl.  Soc.  iii.  478. 

*^  Both  upon  the  outside  of  the  liver,  and  in  its 
ducts,  are  foimd  great  numbers  of  an  ugly  flat  insect, 
having  some  resemblance  in  their  shape  to  flounders 
Qt  flukes  (fadolae  hepaticae.)"     Ibid.  p.  462. 

To  FLOOR,  V.  a.     To  bring  forward  in  argu- 
ment, to  table. 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,-— or.whom  your  pro- 
posal, in  its  genuine  sense,  strikes  against ;  save  that 
you  floor  it,  to  fall  on  some  whom  you  mind  to  hit 
right  or  wrong."    M'Ward's  Contendings,  p.  177. 

FLORENTINE,  s.     A  kind  of  pie,  S.]  Jdd; 

^  When  any  kind  of  butcher  meat,  fowls,  apples, 
&c.  are  baken  in  a  dish,  it  is  called  a  Florentine,  and 
when  in  a  raised  crust,  a  Pie."  Receipts  in  Cookery, 
p.  11. 

In  O.E.  it  denotes  a  baked  pudding  or  tart,  Phillips. 

This  term  is  used,  but  improperly,  as  an  adj. 

"  I  hae  been  at  the  cost  and  outlay  o'  a  jigot  o'  mut- 
ton,—and  &florentine  pye."     The  Entail,  iii.  65, 

FLORY,  s.    A  frothy  fellow,  S. 

"  S  1, — ^tho'  blessed  by  his  maker  with  a  grave 
countenance,  is  never  in  Ais  element  but  when  he 
gives  that  the  lie,  being  a  pedantic  foolish  flory*' 
Player's  Scourge,  p.  4. 

FLORY-HECKLES,  s.   A  vain  empty  fellow ; 
"  I  dinnalike  him,  he's  aJhry-hecJaesr  Loth. 
FLOSH,  s.     a  swamp,  a  body  of  standing  wa- 
ter,  grown  over  with  weeds,  reeds,  &c.  but  which 
has  acquired  no  solidity,  Galloway.     It  differs 
from  a  Quaw^  as  one  cannot  walk  on  ajlosh;  and 
from  a  Flow-mosSy  a  term  also  common  in  Gal- 
loway, as  this  properly  signifies  moss  that  may 
be  used  for  fuel,  although  of  a  spungy  quality. 
— Ducks  a  paddock-hunting  scour  Uie  bog. 
And  powheads  spartle  in  the  ooayflosk. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  12. 
Some  set  astride  on  stools,  are  push'd  along 
Upo*  the  Aoored  flosh. —  Ibid,  p.  173. 
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This  applies  to  a  frozen  swamp. 

This  term  seems  radically  the  same  with  Flusck, 
q.  V.     Hence, 
Floshin,  Floshak,  s,     a  **floshin  of  water,"" 

a  puddle  of  water,  larger  than  a  dub,  but  shal- 
low, ibid. 
FLOSK,  s.     The  Sepia  Loliga,  a  fish,  Buchan. 

"  Sepia  Loliga,  Sea  Sleeve,  Anker  Fish,  vulgarly 
called  Fhsk."    Arbuthnot's  Peterhead,  p.  28. 

Isl.  floesku  is  applied  to  iiehat  is  round ;  asfloesku* 
hakr,  a  man  having  a  back  shaped  like  a  bottle. 
FLOSS,  8.  Theleaves  of  reed  Cftnai*y  grass.]  Add; 

I  am  informed  that  JZmiT  properly  denotes  the  com- 
mon rush,  Orkn. 

According  to  the  old  Bailey-acts,  a  certain  day  was 
appointed  for  the  cutting  of  floss,  under  a  penalty, 
that  all  might  have  an  equal  chance.  This  rule  is 
still  observed,  although  now  without  a  penalty. 

**  It  is  statute  and  ordained  by  the  Said  sherreif, 
with  advice  and  consent  forsaid.  That  no  persone  shall 
cut  bent  nor  i^vM  floss  in  time  comming,  before  the 
first  of  Lammas  yearly,  under  the  paine  of  10  £!% 
Scots."     A.  1623.     Barry*s  Orkney,  App.  p.  467- 

FLOTCH,  8,  A  big,  fat,  heavy,  dirty  person; 
applied  chiefly  to  women,  Roxb.  It  also  con« 
veys  the  ideas  of  tawdriness  and  of  ungraceful- 
ness  in  motion. 

Dan.^/Zar  signifies  a  romp,  Bndflox-er  to  romp,  to 
frisk  about  ls\,  fliod  virgo  venusta."  Ihre  says,  it  was 
the  name  by  which  feminae  omatiores  were  design- 
ed; vo.  Flicka,  puella.   But  I  would  prefer  deducing 
it  from  old  Fr. floscke,  "  f aggie,  weake,  soft;  as  a 
bonelesse  lumpe  of  flesh,*'  Cotgr. 
To  Flotch,  V,  n.    To  move  in  a  confused  or  un- 
graceful manner,  and  awkwardly  dressed;  as, 
"  See  till  her  gaun ^^Ain"*  away  there,'*  ibid. 
Dan.^jr-er,  to  play  gambols,  to  nrisk  about 
To  FLOTCH,  V.  n.     To  weep,  to  ^b,  Aberd. 

PLOTE-BO  AT,  s.   A  yawl,  or  perhaps  what  we 

now  call  a  pinnace. 

"  And  attour  that  na  man  tak  upon  hand  to  carry 
away  the  flote-boat  fra  the  ship  to  the  shore, — ^for  di- 
vers inconveniencies  that  may  cum  thairthrow  to  the 
ship  and  merchandice,  in  wanting  of  the  said^e- 
booL"     Balfour's  Pract.  p.  615. 

Q.  the  boat  kept  afloai,    A.S.  flolscip,  barca,  celox, 
navicula  levis ;  Lye.     Belg.  vUSschuyt,  a  lighter. 
FLOTSOME  AND  JETSOME. 

*'  The  interior  of  the  house  bore  sufficient  witness  to 
the  ravages  of  the  ocean,  and  to  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  which  the  lawyers  term  Floisome  and  Jetsomt," 
The  Pirate,  i.  277- 

These  words  occur  in  the  old  £.  law. 

'*  Flotsam  is  when  a  ship  is  sunk  or  cast  away,  and 
the  goods  are^^oo^tng  upon  the  sea."  Jacob's  Law  Diet 

*'  Jetsam  is  any  thing  thrown  out  of  a  ship,  being 
in  danger  of  wreck,  and  by  the  wavea  driven  on 
shore."     Ibid. 

lf^,fl^a  supematare.  Jetsome  is  traced  to  Vt.jett" 
er,  to  throw. 
FLOTTINS,  8,  pi.     The  same  with  FUd^wk^, 

Aberd. 
FLOUNGE,  8.     The  act  ofJUmndng,  Renfr. 
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Alangst  the  dam  the  bodie  stoitet, 

Wi'  eltaxLcherm' Jlounge, 
Till  halesale^  in  the  lade  he  cloitet 
Wi'  dreadfu'  plunge. 

A.  Wilwn's  Poems,  1790,  p.  9^- 
Su.G.^Af-a  immergere. 
FLOUR  THE  LIS,  An  ornament  resembling 
the  Iris  or  Flower  de  Luce. 
"  Item  an  uche  of  gold  like  b,  flour  the  Us  of  dia^ 
mantis/'  &c.     Inventories^  A«  1485,  p.  5. 

Ft.  Jleur  de  lis,  id.,  literally  the  lily-flower. 
FLOITRICE,  s,    A  steel  for  striking  fire  from 
flint,  Aberd. 

Sw.  floret,  Dan.floreUo,  a  foil. 
FLOW,  *.     A  jot,  a  particle,  &c.  S.B.]  Add ; 
Buchan !  ye  flinty-hearted  howe ! 
Fu'  monie  a  pridefu'  slieth  ye  stowe, 
Wha  on  life's  dainties  nicely  chow, — 
Yet  left  yir  bard  wi'  fient  B,flowe, 

Tarrcuts  Poems,  p.  45. 
FLOW,  Flowk,  Flow-moss,  s.  A  watery  mos&] 
Add; 

♦'  O  were  ye  ever  a  soldier?" 

Sir  David  Lesly  said ; 
*<  O  yes,  I  was  at  Solnfayflom, 
''  Where  we  were  all  betray'd." 
Battle  of  PhUiphaugh,  Minstrelsy  Border,  iL  15. 
To  FLOUSE,  Fluze  (Fr.  u)y  v.  a.  To  turn  back 
the  edge  of  a  tool,  or  the  point  of  a  nail:  FhuCd^ 
blunted  by  having  theedge  or  point  turned  back, 
Galloway. 
FLOW,  s.     A  wooden  instrument,  open  at  one 
side,  and  turning  round  with  the  wind,  placed 
on  a  chimney-top  for  preventing  smoke.  Loth. 
This  seems  originally  the  same  with  £.  flue,  **  a 
small  pipe  or  chimney  to  convey  air,  heal^  or  smoke," 
Johns. 

Of  this,  he  says,  he  knows  not  the  origin,  ''  uiv 
less  it  be  from  flow  or  fly  ?"  But  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  with  Teut.  vtoegh,  canaliculi^  cavi  canali* 
culi  columnae  striatae ;  Kilian. 
To  FLOW,  V.  n.   To  exaggerate  in  relating  any 
thing,  Clydes. ;  synon.  Splute. 
This  may  be  merely  a  flgurative  use  of  the  E. 
«•  /  as  we  say  that  one  has  a  great  flow  of  speech  ;  or 
perhaps  from  CB.flum,  a  diverging  ;flu,  a  breaking 
out;flfv,  a  tendency  to  break  out;  Owen. 
Flow,  s.     An  exaggerated  story,  ibid. 
FLO  WAND,  part.  pr.     Unstable,  fluctuating. 
*'  He  waaflowand  in  his  minde,  and  uncertane  to 
quhat  parte  he  wald  assist."   Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p^  4^9. 
Lat.  Jluciuans. 

Yl^OVf  DIKE,  apparently  a  small  drain  for  can. 
rying  off  water,  Banffs. 

"  The  following  additional  clauses  are  introduce^. 
«.— To  change  the  course  of  water  runs,  to  construct 
flofo  dikes,  and  to  make  such  leading  drains  as  shall 
be  judged  proper  for  the  benefit  of  the  property." 
Surv.  Banffs.  App.  p.  dh 
FLOWER,  s.    An  edge-tool  used  in  cleaning 

laths ;  an  old  word,  Roxb. 
FLOWER'D,  Floub'd,  adj.   A  term  applied  to 
sheep,  when  they  begin  to  become  scabby,  and 
to  lose  tli^ir  wool,  Teviotd.. 
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FLOWERIE,  Flkusib,  8.  A  name  frequently 

g'ven  to  the  ace  of  spades,  Teviotdale ;  per«- 
ips  from  the  ornaments  which  appear  on  this 
card. 

FLOWNIE,  adi.  1.  Light,  downy ;  applied  to 
soft  objects,  which  are  easily  compressible,  such 
as  v'ool,  feathers,  &c.  Lanarks. 

8.  Transferred  to  the  mind,  as  denoting  one  who 
is  trifling,  who  has  no  solidity,  ibid. 
This  may  be  allied  to  lA.Jhg,  volatilitas. 

Flownik,  8.  A  small  portion  of  any  volatile  sub- 
stance; as  of  meal  thrown  on  a  draught  of  water, 
Ang. ;  perhapa  a  dimin.  from  Fhwy  a  particle. 

FLUCHRA,    Flughiia,   *.      Snow  in   broad 

flakes,  Shetl. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  with  our  Flaughter,  a  flake 
of  snow.     V.  Flaught. 

FLUET,  *.     A  slap,  a  blow.     V.  Flewet. 

To  FLUFF,  V.  a.  To  fluff  powder,  to  burn  gun- 
powder, to  make  it  fly  off,  S. 

Fluff,  s^  1.  Puff,  Lanarks.;  as,  "  afluffofmndJ*^ 
*'  I'm  sure  an  ye  warna  a  f^sh  or  something  war,  ye 

could  never  a'  keepit  ae  fluff  o*^  breath  in  the  body 

o'  ye  in  anjeath  the  loch.       Saint  Patrick,  iii..  31. 

2.  A  slight  explosion  of  gunpowder,  S. 

Fi^uF-GiB,  8.     Explosion  of  gunpowder,  S.A. 
"  I  hae  been  serviceable  to  Rob  or  now — when 

Rob  was  an  honest  weel-doing  drover,  and  nane  o* 

this  unlawfu'  wark,  wi'  fighting,  and  flashes,  and 

fluf-gibs,  disturbing  the  king's  peace,  and  disarming 

his  soldiers."     Rob  Roy,  iii.  108. 
"  Fluflgibs,  squibs;"  Gl.  Antiq. 

Fluffy,  adf.  Applied  to  any  powdery  substance 
that  can  be  easily  put  in  motion,  or  blown  away ; 
as  to  ashes,  hair-powder,  meal,  &c.  Lanarks. 

To  FLUGHT,  v.  n.    1.  To  flutter,  to  make  a 
great  show,  Renfrews. 
«— Now  an'  than  we'll  hurl  in  a  coach ; 
To  shaw  we're  gentle,  when  we  wauk  on  fit. 
In  passin'  poor  fouk,  how  we'Uflught  an'  skit. 
TannakilTs  Poems,  p.  19,  20.     V.  Flocht. 
2.  To  flirt,  ibid. 

This  is  merely  a  secondary  sense  of  Teut.  vtuchi^ 
en,  Gerva.  flucki-en,  to  take  flight. 

FLUKE,  8.  The  name  given  to  an  insect  which 
breeds  on  the  livers  ox  sheep  ;  caTled  also  the 
Liver  fluke,  Roxb.     V.  Flook,  8. 

FLUKE,  8.     A  diarrhcea.     V.  Flook. 

FLUM,^.  Flood,  river,  &c.l  R.  Flow,  flood,  &c.T 
Add; 
O.Tr.  flum,  water,  a  river ;  Roquefort. 

To  FLUNGE,  v.  n.  To  skip,  to  caper,  Lan- 
arks. ;  synon.  with  FlisJc^ 
Evidently  from  the  same  origin  with  F».  flounce,, 
its  proper  synonyme.  This  is.  not,  as  Johnson  says, 
plons-en  Dutchj,  but  Sn.G.fluns-a  immergere.  Thia 
m  W.Goth,  signi fies  to  dip  bread  in  fat  broth.  Hence 
Ihre  remarks  the  aflinity  of  la\.  flensare,  a  para8ito> 
q.  one  whose  soul  is  always— in  pinguibus  aliorum 
patinis. 

FLUF,  8.  One  who  is  both  awkward  aud  &oU 
ish.]  Addi 
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iBLJidp  ineptiae^  stoliditas.  Firifteip  thitl ;  Prop- 
ter tuam  stoliditatem.  '  Verel.  Ind. 
FLUP,  *.     Sleet,  Menteith. 

This  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  a  corruption  of  Gael. 
flichne,  id.     Shall  we  view  it  aa  a  cant  term  intro- 
duced perhaps  by  some  seamen^  from  their  favourite 
beverage^p,  because  of  the  mixture  of  rain  and  sno  w^ 

FLURISH,  8.     Blossom,  S.]  Add ; 
"  A,BoT, ^fiourish,  a  blossom  ;"  Grose. 

FLURRIEIN,  part.  ad;.   Speaking  in  a  flurry, 

Lanarks. 
FLUSCH,  8.     1.  A  run  of  water.]  Add; 

A.Bor.Auish,  "  washy,  tender,  weak,"  is  most  pro- 
bably allied.  Ray  improperly  views  it  i].  fluid  ;  Coll. 
p.  26.]|   Insert,  as  sense 
2.  Snow  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  especially  as 

mixed  with  run-water,  S« 
8.  Abundance,  &c.]  Add; 

"  I  thought  o'  the  bony  bit  thorn  that  our  father 
rooted  out  o'  the  yard  last  May,  when  it  had  a'  the 
flush  o'  blossoms  on  it"     Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  199, 

Add  to  etymon ;  Is\,  flosn-a  dissolvi.   Hence, 
Flush,  adf.     1.  Full,  in  whatever  respect,  S. 

You're  unco  frush 
At  praising  what's  nae  worth  a  rush. 
Except  it  be  to  show  hovr  flush 
Ye're  at  sic  sport. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  183. 

By  house-carpenters,  a  plank  is  said  to  be  held 
flush,  when  it  is  full  in  its  dimensions,  rather  exceed- 
ing than  too  smalL 
2.  Affluent;  aafltishqfmoney^  S. 

Dr.  Johns,  observes  that  this  is  ''  a  cant  term." 
It  is  used,  indeed,  in  the  cant  language.  But  it  seems 
of  far  greater  antiquity  than  most  of  the  terms  of 
this  description.  For  it  is  an  old  provincial  word. 
^*  Y'aur  mains  flush,  full-handed,  prodigal,  wasteful;" 
Thoresby,  Ray's  Lett  328.  It  is  evidently  allied  to 
Teut.  flwfS'en,  to  flow,  whence  Germ,  uberflussig 
abundant. 
FLUSH,  s.     A  piece  of  moist  ground,  a  place 

where  water  frequently  lies ;  a  morass,  Roxb. 

V.  Flosh. 
FLUTHER,  8.     1.  Hurry,  bustle,  S.' 
But,  while  he  spak.  Tod  Lawrie  slie 

Cam  wi'  an  \mcorfluther, 
He  'mang  the  sheep  like  fire  did  flee. 
An'  took  a  stately  wedder. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  97- 

Expl.  "  flutter."     But  the  word,  I  suspect,  pri- 
marily respects  the  sudden  rushing  of  water.     V. 
Fludper. 
S.  An  abundance  so  great  as  to  cause  confusion ; 

most  commonly  applied  to  bog-,  or  meadow-, 

hay,  that  grows  very  rank,  Roxb. 
FLUTHERS,  8.  pi    The  loose  flakes  or  lamma 

of  a  stone ;  BUiffm  synon.,  Fife. 

Teut.r2ae<^en,deglubere,  excoriare;  IsL^Mcrusta, 
cortex;  Su.G.^'/ier  bractea. 
FLUXES,  8.  pi.    The  old  name  in  S.  for  a  flux. 

*'  Fluxus  alvi,  the  fluxes."  Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  19. 
To  FLUZE,  V.  a.    V.  Flooze. 
FOAL,  8.    A  bannock  or  cake,  &c.]  Add; 
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Teut  M,  panis  rotundus,  Belg*  a  small  loaf;  Stt.G. 
bulla,  id. 
FOAL'S-FIT,  8.     A  ludicrous  designation  for 

the  snot  hanging  or  running  down  from  a  cbild^s 

nose,  Roxb.  \flt  signifying  foot. 
To  FOB,  V.  n.     1.  To  breathe  hard. 

"  To  Fob,  to  gasp  from  violent  running,  to  have 
the  sides  heaving,  the  heart  beating  violently."  S.B. 
Gl.  Surv.  Nairn. 

This  term  is  of  general  use  in  Angus,  and  through- 
out the  north  of  S. 

The  hails  is  wun,  they  warsle  hame. 
The  best  they  can  for  Jbbbin. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  66. 
S.  To  sigh,  ibid.     It  often  denotes  the  sound  of 

the  short  interrupted  anhelation  of  a  child  when 

crying. 

I  can  discern  no  vestige  of  this  word  in  any  other 
language;  unless  we  should  view  it  as  the  provindsl 
modification  of  Isl.  hwapp-a,  vagus  ferri.  This,  howr 
ever,  is  too  remote  both  in  form  and  in  significatioii. 
FOCHTIN  MILK,  (gutO   a  designation  for 

butter-milk,  Buchan.;  evioently  from  its  being 

produced  by  force,  q.  hyflghtinff  at  the  chum. 
FODE,  the  pret.  of  the  v.  to  Feed,  Aberd. 

This  retains  the  form  ofhlLoen.G.fld^n,  A.S. Joed* 
an,  pascere,  alere. 

FODE,  FoonE,  Fwde,  s.     Brood.]  Add; 
8.  This  is  expl.  as  signifying  a  man. 

God  rue  on  thee,  poor  luckless^bde  ! 
What  hast  thou  to  do  here. 

Northern  Antiq.  p.'402.   V.  Four. 
FODGE,  8.    A  fat  pluffy^heekU  person,  Roxb.; 

evidently  the  same  with  Fadge. 
FODYEtjL,  8.    A  fat  good-humoured  person, 

Ettr.  For. 

Formed  perhaps  from  Dan.^/oeiff  nutriment^  feeding. 

FoDYELLiN,  adf.  Used  to  denote  the  motion  of  a 

lusty  person ;  nearly  synon.  with  E.  waddling^  ib. 

To  FOG,  V.  n.    To  become  covered  with  moss.1 

Add; 
2.  To  prosper,  to  thrive,  Aberd. 

FOGG  AGE,  8.  Rank  srass  which  has  not  been 
eaten  in  summer,  or  wnich  grows  among  grain, 
and  is  fed  on  by  horses  or  cattle  after  me  crop 
is  removed,  S.;  a  term  frequently  oocuning  in 
our  Forest  Laws. 

**  Giff  the  Kmg  will  set  girss,  in  time  of fl)ggage, 
the  quhilk  is  fra  the  feist  of  All<^hallowmass,  to  Uie 
feist  of  Sanct  Patrick  in  Lentron,  ilk  kow  sail  pay 
viii.  d.  for  fl)ggage,  and  for  ilk  quoy  ii.  d."  Leg.  Fo> 
rest  Balfour  s  Pract.  p.  IS9: 

It  occurs  also  in  fiums's  beautiful  address  to  the 
Mouse. 

Thy  wee  bit  housie  too,  in  ruin ! 
It's  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin ! 
An'  naithing,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O'foggage  green  I  Works,  m.  147. 
l^.^.fl^ag'-ium,  quod  aestate  non  depasdtor,  ft 
quod  spoliatis  jam  pratis,  hiemali  tempore  succresdt; 
Du  Cange.  He  quotes  our  Forest  Laws;  and  I  have 
not  observed  that  the  term  occurs  any  where  else,  in 
this  sense.    Dr.  Johns,  give^yqf,  as  used  in  the  same 
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sense;  but  without  any  authority,  and  referring  to 
the  termfogagium,  in  the  Scottish  laws,  as  the  origin. 

Skinner  deduces  it  frota  foggy,  q^Jbggy  grass,  or 
that  which  is  moist  and  half  putrid. 

In  the  Forest  laws  of  £.  this  is  called  herbage,  and 
feeding  on  this,  agistment,  V.  Manwood,  Fol.  01.  a.  b. 
FoGGiT,  od/.     GivCj  as  sense 
1.  Covered  with  moss,  S. 

— ^'  Before  it  was  ditched,  the  grass  of  it  is  become 
very  sour,  fo\\  of  sprets,  and  in  many  places^/o^ged" 
Maxweirs  Sel.  Trans,  p.  100.  ' 

FoGGiE,  Foggy,  adj.     1.  Mossy,  covered  with 

moss,  S. 

Now  I'll  awa,  an'  careless  rove 
Owre  yonder  ^^g^  mountain. 

A.  Douglases  Poems,  p.  87. 

''  They  were  arrayed  in  battle  upon  the  top  of  a 
steep,  rough,  and  craggy  mountain,  at  the  descent 
whereof  the  ground  "was  foggy,  mossy,  and  full  of 
peit-pots  exceeding  dangerous  for  horse."  Conflicts 
of  the  Clans,  p.  51. 

Mossy  is  not  synon.  with  the  preceding  term ;  but 
signifies  boggy. 

"  It  may  be  laid  down  with  grass  seeds ;— so  to  ly, 
unless  it  turn  sour  or  foggy"   Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans, 
p.  18. 
FoGGiE,  FoGGiE-BEB,  s.  A  Small  yellow  bee,  that 

builds  her  cells  among  the^^  or  moss;  a  kind 

of  humble  bee,  S. 

'^  Rather  unluckily  there  was  in  the  tent  a  nest  of 
humble  bees,  of  that  brown  irritable  sort  called  ^/(ijg'- 
gte^^^-which  were  far  from  being  agreeable  contri« 
butors."     Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  1819,  p.  677- 

It  may  be  denominated  from  its  rough  appear- 
ance, as  if  covered  with  mosa. 
FoG-THEEKiT,  port.  odf.     Covered,  q.  thatched, 

with  moss. 

Ae  night  on  jonfog-'ikeekiC  brae, 

1  streek't  my  weary  spauls  o'  clay,  &c. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p^  8. 
FOGGIE,  s.     An  invalid.]  Add;  Also  written 

Fogie, 
8.  Applied,  in  a  more  general  sense^  to  one  aid-> 

vanced  in  life,  S. 

Ilk  deacon  nuirch'd  before  his  trade; 
Foggies  the  z^-zag  followers  led. 

Mayn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  2Sk 

Expl.  not  only  '^  Qld  soldiers,"  but  "  men  pith* 
less  and  infirm;"  GUibid.  p.  149. 

"  Broth,  and  bee^  would  put  mair  smeddum  in 
the  men;  diey're  just  a  whin  KQldfo)gi€S  that  Mr.  An- 
drew describes,  an'  no  worth  a  single  woman's  pains." 
Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  217* 
FOGGIE»  adf.  [D.  2.]    DuU,  lumpish.]  Add; 

This  seems  to  be  formed  from  E.fofg,  mist;  and 
is  used  in  the  same  aenae  in  £.,  although  Dt.  John- 
sen  glvea  no  authority.    Todd  has  ins^ted  one, 
FOY,  s.    An  entertainment.  See  J  Add; 

Perhaps  the  origin  of  Teut.  voye^  alBofoyd  given 
by  Kilian,  is  to  be  prefiMYed.  As  he  expL  the  term 
vimun  profectitiun^  symposium  viae  causa, "  a  com- 
potation  before  setting  out  <m  a  journey,"  he  traoea 
It  to  Fr.  vye,  a  way* 
FOYARD,  4.    A  fugitive,  Ayr*. 
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Fr.  foyard,  a  flyer,  a  runaway,  fromfo^ir,  to  fly. 
FOICHAL,  FoiOHEL,  (gutt)  s.    A  cant  term 

for  a  ffirl  from  sixteen  to  twenty  yeats  of  age, 

Lanarks.,  Dumbartons.     Applied  to  a  little 

thick-set  child,  Stirlings. 
Tell  us  how  our  auld  frien's  the  — — — 
Stan'  'gainst  the  warl  crouse  and  stainch. 
And  how  the  bonny  Femigfoichals 

Gie  G ^n  thieves  and  slaves  their  dichals. 

Poems,  EngL  Scotch,  and  LaHny  p.  lOS. 

The  first  blank  undoubtedly  denotes  the  French, 
G n  most  probably  German.  Femig,  I  appre- 
hend, refers  to  Voltaire's  place  of  residence,  Femey. 
Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  know  the  party  to  which 
this  writer  was  attached. 

The  term  seems  of  Gael,  origin,  allied  perhaps  to 
foichiU^am  to  provide,  to  prepare.  As  here  applied, 
however^  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  fully  as  much 
apparent  aflinity  tofoghail^am,  which  signifies  to 
plunder,  to  spoil. 
FOIR  COPLAND,  a  phrase  used  in  a  deed  re* 

garding  Orkney  and  Zetland,  A.  1613. 

— "  Foir  ccpland,  settertoun,  anstercoip,"  &c.   V. 
RoicH,  and  Forcop. 
FOIRGAIT,  s.     The  high  or  open  street.     V. 

FoaEGAIT. 

FOIRGRANTSYR,  Foregeantschib,  s.    1. 

Great-grandfather.]  Add; 

«-''  Thai  fand  the  said  Robertis  j^rgran/Wr^  deit 
last  vest  8c  sesit  of  the  said  landes."  Act.  Audit  A. 
1474,  p.  34. 

JSquivalent  to  Lat.  proavus. 

— "  Vmquhile  Patrick  Butter  his  fon-egrantschir," 
&c.  ,  Acts  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  249. 
S.  In  one  passage,  apparently,  it  should  rather  be 

renderea  ^eat-great-grandfather,  because  of 

the  order  of  enumeration  of  degrees  in  the  reign 

of  Charles  I. 

— >''  To  the  forsaids  persones  abonenamit.  thair  fa- 
thers, guidshirs,  grandshirs,  fonrgrandscMrs,  or  any 
vthers  thair  predicessors  of  the  father  or  mother 
ayide."    Act  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  Vol.  v.  64. 

It  cannot  well  be  supposed,  that  the  relation  of 
grandfather  is  expressed  twice  in  the  descent.  On 
the  contrary,  in  a  subsequent  enumeration,  when 
Charles  I.  designs  James  VI.  his  *^vmq'  darrestyji- 
ther,*'  Mary  '*  his  guid-^ame,"  James  V.  is  designed 
hia  grand-schir.     Acts,  Ed.  1814,  Vol.  v.  93. 

In  the  following  extract  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great-great-grandfather,  or  father  in  the  fourth 
Une  back,  is  meant. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  certain  ^'  gude  consuetude 
of  the  barouny  of  Fingilton,  kepit  in  all  tyme  past 
memoire  of  man,  baith  be  his  []Si'r  David  Hamilton'sl 
fader,  gudschir,  grandshir,  and  forgrandshir,  lardis 
of  Fingiltoun  for  the  time."  Books  of  Counc.  and 
Sess.  A.  1541,  B.  18,  fol.  44, 
3«  A  predecessor ;  used  in  a  moral  sense. 

"  Frere  Martine  Lauter  yonr  foirerandschirjpaBaed 
mair  cannelie  to  vorke,  and  did  oeny  that  euer  S, 
James  vrait  ane  epistle."    Nicol  Bume,  F.  62,  b. 
FOIRSENE,  |>ar^.^a.  ThorougUy  understood^ 

V.  F0R£S£]&2r. 

rOIBSYCHT,  s. 
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*'  Item,  ane  nycht  gown  of  sad  cramasy  velvott^ 
with  ane  braid  pasmont  of  silver  and  gold,  and  the 
alevis  o£  the  samyne,  all  pesmentit,  the  foirsychtis 
cramasy  sating,  and  the  leif  with  reid  taffate."  In- 
ventories, A.  1542,  p.  100. 

This  may  be  equivalent  to  JinrbreistU.     "  Item 
ane  gown  of  blak  velvott,  lynit  with  quhyte  taffate, 
and  the  foirbreiitU  with  quhyte  letuis."    lb.  p.  101. 
V.  Sychtis. 
FOIRWAGEIS,  s.     Wages  given  before  the 

performance  of  any  work  or  service. 

**  The  saidis  coilyearis,  coilberaris,  and  saltans,  to 
be  estemit — as  theiffis,  and  punischit  in  thair  bodyes, 
viz.  samony  of  thame  as  s^dl  ressave  Jbirwageis  and 
feis"  [fees].     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1606,  Ed.  1814,  p.  287- 
FOISON,  FusiouN,  s,     1.  Abundance.]  Jdd ; 
S.  In  a  sense  nearly  allied,  it  denotes  the  essence 

or  spirit  of  any  thing ;  as,  "  What  are  ye  glowr- 

an  at  me  for,  whan  Tm  at  my  meat  ?   Ye^ll  tak 

a*  the  Jizzen  out  o^t  C*  Roxb. 

4.  Bodily  sensation,  Aberd. ;  synon.  with  Tabets^ 
TebMts. 

5.  Foison  is  transferi'ed  to  the  mind  ;  as,  **  He 
has  naejbisan  in  him  ;^  he  has  no  understand- 
ing, or  mental  energy.  Loth. 

Etymon ;  Add  ;  after  obliquely ; — as  is  tUsofouzen, 
ezpl.  "  substantial  goodness ;"  Grose.     This  corre« 

Sonds  to  our  term,  in  sense  2. 
9ISONLESS,  FnslONLESS,  FiSSEKLESS,  odf,      1. 

Without  Arength  or  sap,  dried,  withered,  Roxb. 

"  And  sic-like  dung  as  the  grieve  has  gi'en ; — its 
pease-dirt,  tajusenless  as  chuckle-stanes."  Rob  Roy^ 
ii.  10. 
S.  Insipid,  pithless,  without  substance,  S. 

'^  The  wine !  there  was  hardly  half  a  mutchkin, 
and  puir,  ih\n,J\tsionless  skink  it  was.''    St.  Ronan, 
iii.  155. 
3.  Unsubstantial ;  used  in  a  moral  sense,  S. 

'*  I  have,"  said  the  old  woman, "  a  hut  by  the  way- 
side ;*-but  four  men  of  Belial,  called  dragoons,  are 
lodged  therein,  to  spoil  my  household  goods  at  their 
pleasure,  because  I  will  not  wait  upon  the  thowless, 
thriftless, ^^en/eM  ministry  of  that  carnal  man,  John 
Halftext,  the  curate."  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  95. 
F0ISTERIN6,  Foisteing,  Foishtering,  s. 

Expl.  **  disorder  in  working,^  Ayrs. ;  expres- 

sing  the  idea  conveyed  by  Hashter  or  Huskier. 

*'  But  there's  no  sincerity  noo  like  the  auld  sin- 
cerity, when  me  and  your  honest  grandfather — came 
thegidier ;  we  had  no  Jinstring  and  parleyvooing, 
like  your  novelle  turtle-doves ;  but  discoursed  in  a 
sober  and  wise-like  manner  anent  the  cost  and  charge 
o'  a  family."     The  Entail,  ii.  265. 

Allied,  it  would  seem,  to  l8\.jhs,fyst,  desiderium, 
impetus,^f-a  festinare;  Su.G.Joef-a  propellare,  agi- 
tare,  A.S.  J^^-an  instigare,  E.^fiiss,  &c. ;  as  its  synoii. 
Hashter,  Huskier,  to  the  terms  expressive  of  haste. 
FOISTEST,  adj. 

Wi'  yowlin'  clinch  aul'  Jennock  ran, 

Wi'  sa'r  like  ony  brock. 
To  bring  that  remnant  o'  a  man, 
'Hetfiistest  brither  Jock. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems,  1790,  p.  202. 
Gvi^.fotgseasge  signifies  next,  proximate,  j^te,  id. 
Can  this  be  an  errat  ^foster  ? 
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FOITER^D,  pari.  adj.  In  difficulty,  puzzled, 
Fife ;  perhaps  a  provinciality  for  Fewier'^d.  V. 
Fewter. 

FOLDINGS,  s.  pi.  Wrappers,  a  term  applied 
to  that  part  of  dress  which  involves  the  poste- 
riors. To  havejbul  Foldings^  to  lose  the  power 
of  retention;  in  allusion  to  the  swaddling^-ciotlies 
of  children. 

— '*  Another  field-piece  was  discharged,  which 
made  them  all  Uke  the  flight  for  fear;  £ey  follow- 
ed the  chace ;  the  lord  Eraser  was  said  to  have  foul 
foldings,  but  wan  away.'*     Spalding,  i.  151,  152. 

•  FOLK  (pron../6cAr^,  *.  Used  to  denote  rela- 
tions ;  as,  **  How^s  your  Jock  f^  How  are  your 
kindred  ?  South  of  S. ;  a  sense  perhaps  trans- 
mitted from  the  A.S.  use  ofjblc  for  family. 

•  FOLLY,  s.  A  designation  commonly  given, 
by  the  vulgar  throughout  S.,  to  a  building  not 
meant  for  use  but  ornament ;  as  to  a  Chinese 
temple;  to  one  that  seems  to  them  of  little  use; 
as  sometimes  to  an  Observatory ;  or  to  one, 
which  although  intended  for  a  dwelling-house, 
does  not  answer  the  purpose,  exceeds  the  station, 
or  has  ruined  the  circumstances  of  the  projector. 
The  term  seems  to  be  used  in  this  sense  in  the 

north  of  E.  Hence  it  is  said  of  a  water-engine,  erect* 
ed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
which  probably  did  not  answer  the  original  design; 
"  This  building  was  afterwards  called  ''  the  Folly." 
Brand's  Newcastle,  i.  445. 

FOLLOWER,  s.   Used  as  equivalent  to  'E.Jbal. 

*'  From  Duncan  M'Arthour — by  mares  with  their 
followers,  1  horse,"  &c. 

'^  From  Patrick  M'Arthour— 1  bull,  2  maret  and 
foUorvers,  1  staig."  Depredations  on  the  Clan  Camp- 
bell, p.  60,  6  K 

The  idea  thrown  out  by  Ihre,  on  Su.G.  file,  9m. 
foe^a,  puUus  equinus,  certainly  merits  attention.  He 
viewsjoe/^,  sequi,  as  the  radiod  term;  observing  that 
there  is  no  animal  that  follows  its  dam  more  eagerly 
or  longer  than  a  foal.  Isl.^/,  pullus  eqUinus,  also 
resembles  yu/g-ta,  the  v.  in  that  language  signifying 
to  follow.  Also,  A.S.  fola,fole,  might  be  trac«i  to 
folg'ian  sequi ;  and  Teut.  veulen,  voltn,  pullas>  to  the 
V.  volgh^en,  vdg-en. 

L.B.  Sequela  has  a  similar  sense.  Dicitur  de  pul> 
lis  equinis,  vitulinis,  aliisque  animalibus,  quae  ma- 
ttem  sequuntur.  Concedimus — ^usagium  pasturarum 
— pro  equabus  duodecim  et  earum  sequela.  Cart.  Phi- 
lipp.  R.  Franc.  A*  1303.  V.  Carpentier,  vo.  Sequela, 
7>  O.F.  sequence  and  suivans  are  used  in  the  same 
sense;  Ibid* 

According  to  this  ekyitotk  jfolt  would  be  strictly 
Sjmon.  -withjelhmer.  As,  however,  Su.G../be^  sig- 
nifies to  bring  forth,  in  relation  to  mares,  undfoelja 
as  well  as  ifoelf  denotes  a  mare  in  a  state  of  pr^^nancy, 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  term  does-not  prima- 
rily respect  the  animal  before  it  sees  the  light  The 
form  assumed  by  Moes.G.,^iZa,  pullas,  might  seem 
to  point  out  fulls  plenus,  as  the  root;  as  Teut.  9oUn 
resembles  vM^en  implere.  Thus  it  would  originally 
refer  to  the  appearance  of  the  dam  t»  staiu  gramdo. 
But  whatever  be  the  root,  Gr.  9r«A-«(,  pullns,  mazime 
equinus,  must  undoubtedlyhavehad  acommon  origin. 
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FOLLOWING,  8.   A  t^rm  formerly  used,  espe* 

dally  in  the  Highlands,  and  on  the  borders  of 

the  Highlands,  to  denote  the  retainers  of  a  chief. 

•— ''  He  is  a  very  unquiet  neighbour  to  his  un« 
friends^  and  keeps  a  greater  foUommg  on  foot  than 
many  that  have  thrice  his  estate."   Waverley>  i.  5222. 

— '*  Apprehending  that  the  sufferer  was  one  of  his 
Jhlhwing,  they  unanimously  allowed  that  Waverley's 
conduct  was  Uiat  of  a  kind  and  considerate  chieftain." 
Ibid.  ii.  341. 

This  is  analogous  to  Lat.  sequela,  id.   Js\.  Jyigd  co- 
mitatus ;  Sw.Jbelje,  Daxi.Jblge,folgeskab,  id. 
To  FOLM,  PoLM  «/>,  V.  a.     To  set  any  vessel 

on  its  mouth,  Aberd. 

This  seems  merely  the  provincial  modification  of 
£.  whebn,  allied  to  Isl.  kilm^a  obtegere.  Mr.  Todd 
mentions  also  hnnlm^f  but  I  can  find  no  vestige  of  it 
To  FoLow,  FoLow£,  V.  n.     To  pursue  at  law  ; 

a  forensic  tenn. 

''And  gif  the  trespassbe  donne  of  suddande  chauld- 
mellyj  the  party  scathit  Bal\folowe,and  the  party  trea- 
passande  sail  defende,  eftir  the  cours  of  the  auld 
lawis  of  the  realme."  Pari.  Ja.  I.  A.  1425,  Acts 
Ed.  1814,  p.  9,  8.  7. 

— ^  Becauss  Walter  Ogilby  gert  summond  Sir  Ja. 
Stewart  &  A.  Ogilby  til  a  certane  day  in  the  parle- 
ment,&  comperit  nouther  be  himself  nor  his  procura- 
turis  to  Jblorv  thaim,  that  therefore  he  be  nocht  herd 
again  thaim  in  jugement,  quhill  he  content  &  pay 
thare  expenses."  Act.  Audit  A.  1466,  p.  5« 
FoLOWAE,  s.    A  legal  pursuer  or  proeecutor. 

''  Gif— <he  be  absent  &  contumace  at  the  secunde 
summondis,  he  salbe  condampnit  be  the  Juge  in  the 
ezpensis  of  thefolowar,  &  in  x\  s.  for  the  kingis  vn- 
law.-  Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1449,  Acte  Ed.  1814,  p.  S7. 

''  In  the  acdoune  and  causs  movit  be  Alexander 
Erskin  &  Cristian  of  Creehtoune  his  spouB,folofvaris 
on  the  ta  part  again  Alane  lorde  Cathkert  defendur 
on  the  tother  par^,  tuiching  the  wrangwiss  occupa- 
cion  &  execucion  of  the  office  of  balyery,"  &c.  Act 
Audit  A.  1466,  p.  3, 

This  use  of  the  term  seems  peculiar  to  our  lan- 
guage.    Su.6.  foerfoUia  signifies  persequi.  Germ. 
vervcilg^en,  id. 
To  FON,  fy.  n.     To  play  the  fool.]  Jdd; 

E^.  Jb/id  was  formerly  used  in  a  similar  sense. 
Hence  Shakespear, — 

Tamer  than  sleeps  fonder  than  ignorance. 

Trollus  and  Cressida, 

A  similar  analogy  may  be  remarked  between  £. 
doat  and  our  doUii,  stupid ;  also  dawti^,  q.  one  of 
whom  another  is  dotUinglt/  fond*. 
FONTE,  s. 

**  Ane  moyane  offonie  markit  wich  the  sallaman- 
dre  having  ane  new  stok  without  yron  werk."  In- 
ventories, A.  1578,  p.  249-  The  same  with  Found, 
q.  V.  ;  only  the  Fr,  t&rmfonie  is  here  used, "  casting, 
melting  of  metals  ;"  Cotgr^ 
FOOL»  FuLE,  ad^.     Foolish,  S.     Fr.foly  id. 

'^  A  fool  posture  that  would  be,  and  no  very  com- 
modious at  this  tim0;  for  ye  s^  my  fingers  Bie 
coomy."     The  Entail,  ii.  22.. 

FOOROCH,  FooRiGH,  (gutt)  s.  Bustle,  con- 
fusion caused  by  haste,  or  prooeeding  from  tre- 
mor^ Ang.  Ferhiqps  it  is  the  same  with  Furich, 


But  hur  nane  sell,  wi'  mony  a  knock, 
Cry'd,  Furich  whiggs,  awa',  man. 

Ritson'9  Scot.  Songt,  ii.  46. 
Gael.yetrge  denotes  anger,  indignation. 
FooRiocHiE,  FouRioGHiE,  o^.   Hasty,  passion- 
ate, Ayrs. 
FOOSE,j.pZ.  The houseleek.  V.Fews,  Fovets. 
FOOST,  FoosTiN,  s.     A  nausea,  Selkirks. 

"  I  coudna  swally  my  spittle  for  the  hale  day,  an' 
I  fand  a  kind  o'  foost,foo8t,foost%n  about  my  briskit 
that  I  couldna  win  aneatli  ava'."  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck,  ii.  20.  Fr.Jiut,  fustiness. 
To  FOOT  THE  PEATS>  a  phrase  used  in  pre- 
paring fuel  of  turf,  S. 

"  When  the  peats  have  become  so  hardened  by  the 
drought  that  they  will  stand  on  end,  they  are  placed 
on  end  three  or  four  together,  and  leaning  against 
each  other;  this  is  csl\edfo(^ing  the  peats.  Agr.  Surv. 
Peebles-shire,  p.  72,  N.  Q.  setting  them  on  foot. 
FOOT-BRAID,  s.  The  breadth  of  a  foot,  S.B. 
Charge  them  to  stop,  nor  move  nfoot^braid  mor^ 
Or  they  shall  at  their  peril  cross  the  score. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  120. 
FOOTMf  AN,  s.  An  b*on  or  brass  stand  for  hold- 
ing a  kettle  before  the  ftre,  having  four  feet, 
Lanarks.  KeiHe-jitand  suggests  a  different  idea, 
being  fixed  on  one  of  the  ribs  of  the  grate. 
Denominated,  perhaps,  from  its  being  substituted 
for  the  attendance  of  a, footman  at  the  breakfast  table;, 
like  the  common  phrase,  a  dumb  waiter, 
FOOT-PEAT,  FiT-PEAT,  a. 

**  As  the  digger  stands  upon  the  surface  and 
presses  in  the  peat- spade  with  his  foot,  such  peat  is 
designed  ,^x>^-pea/."     Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  208.     V. 
Breast-peat. 
FOOT-ROT,  *.     A  disease  of  sheep,  S. 

*^  Fooi-rot — is  frequently  occasioned  in  the  milk- 
ing season,  by  the  bughts  being  dirty. — It  resembles 
the  whiUaw,  and  it  commonly  affects  the  fore  feet, 
but  sometimes  all  four. — From  the  clefl,  a  sharp  fe- 
tid, humour  exudes^  sometimes  engendering  maggots, 
and  corroding  the  flesh,  and  even  the  bone."  Essays. 
Highl.  Soc.  iii.  431. 

*'  Many  of  them  [[the  sheep]  are  rendered  lame, 
by  prickles  running  into  their  feet,  and,  in  some  sea- 
sons, by  an  excoriation  or  sgreness  in  their  feet,  which 
is  contagious,  and  known  by  the  name  offoot^rot." 
Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.  p.  l65. 

"  The  Merino  sheep  are  also  liable  to  the  foot  rot. 
It  is.  caused  by  tlie  sheep  feeding  or  sleeping  on  wet 
or  damp  ground."    Wilson'a  Renfrews.  p.  150. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  only  cure  yet  discovered, 
i»  V)  cut  away  the  carious  flesh  into  the  quick,  and  ap- 
ply what  is  denovpinated  Buttqr  of  antimony,  a  cau- 
stic preparation. 

FOOT-SIDE.  To  keepfoot^^de,  to  keep  pace 
with,  to  proceed  pari  passu. 
"  And  is  it  not  somewhat  promising  this  day,  that 
ihe  Lord  is  helping  some  to  keepfooi'side  with  the 
brethren  at  home,  not  only  in  our  first  testimony 
against  M.  M  ■  .d,  but  in  the  late  endeavouraf^' 
Society  Contendings,  p.  SB* 

If  the  term  does  not  signify,  to  keep  one's  foot 
side  for  side'  with  that  of  another ;  it  must  allude  ta 
a  garn^ent  which  is  so  long  as  to  reach  tathe  jSeeif^. 


FOR 


FOE 


Gird  in  ane  gannont  Bemelie  BnAJuie^syde. 

Firg.  229,  35.    V.  Side,  1. 
FOR,  conj.     Because.]  Add ; 

*'  Ande  Jbr  the  saide  first  payment  of  the  finance 
may  nocht  be  maid  but  chevisance  of  Flanderis  to 
help  and  furthir  with  commissaris,  ourlorde  the  king 
sail  sende  his  commissaris  of  burrovis  in  Flanderis 
to  mak  this  chevisance/'  &c.  Pari.  Ja.  L  A.  1424, 
•Acts  Ed.  1814,  Pref.  xix. 

FOR,  adv.   Used  as  '^.jbrCy  before,  previously ; 

Aberd.  Reg. 
FOR-A-BE,  adv.    Although,  notwithstanding, 

Fife ;  q.yor  ail  that  may  he^  or  happen. 
FOR-AS-MEIKLE-AS,  cmj.    For  as  much  as, 

South  of  S.       V.  FORSAMEKILL. 

FOR-A^THAT,  adv.    Notwithstanding,  S. 
*'  His  brain  was  awee  agee,  but  he  was  a  braw 

preacher ybr  a'  that.**  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iv.  l6l. 

F'ORBY,  FoJiBYE,prep.  1.  Past,  beyond.]  Add; 
Here  it  seems  equivalent  to  the  mod.  vulgar  term 

Outby,  at  a  little  distance. 

S.  Besides.]  Ada; 

*'  Forbye  tlie  ghaist,  the  Green  Room  doesna  vent 

weel  in  a  high  wind."    Antiquary,  i.  233. 

FoRBV,  FoREBY, aJv.   1.  Past]  Add; 

8.  Out  of  the  usual  way.  Applied  to  one  who  ex- 
cels, or  who  does  something  quite  beyond  ex- 
pectation ;  as,  Foreby  good^  very  gooc(,  passing 
good;  '^  He  wcLsforbykind^  he  was  unusually 
so,  S.O.,  Clackmannansh.  It  is  at  times  used 
as  synon.  with  Fey;  being  applied  to  those  who 
do  any  thing  viewed  as  a  presage  of  death. 

FoRBY,  adj.  Extraordinary,  Renfr, ;  synon.  By^ 

*  ou8^  Clydes. 

Aforby  many  one  who  is  angular,  or  of  a  pecu- 
liar cast,  S.O. 

FORBOT,  imperai.  v.    Forbid. 

Godjbrbot,  he  said,  my  thank  war  sic  thing 
To  him  that  succourit  my  lyfe  in  sa  euill  ane 
nicht  •     Rctuf  ChUyear,  C.  iiij  b. 

It  is  erroneously  printed  sorbot. 

FORBREIST,  s.    1.  The  fore-part  of  a  coat, 

&c.]     Inserty  as  sense 
2.  The  fore-part  or  front  of  any  thing;  as,  "  the 

forebreist  of  the  laft,'^  S.B.  \.  Fors-breast. 
FORBUITHT,  s.    A  foreshop ;  Aberd.  Reg. 

A.  1568. 
FORC  AT,  FoiRCHET,  s.    A  rest  for  a  musket. 

*'  That  euerie  ane  of  thair  nychtbouris  burge8sis>— 
be  fumist  with— --ane  pik,  ane  halbert  or  tua  handit 
suorde,  or  ells  ane  muscat  "wiihjbrcat,  beadrole,  and 
heidpece."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1598,  Ed.  1814,  p.  169. 
V.  Bendrole^ 

.^-"  Or  ellis  with  ane  muscat,  fairchet,  bandroll, 
and  heidpeice.'*— *''  Or  ellis  ane  muscat  with  heid 
"peiceffoirchet,  and  band  roll."     Ibid.  p.  I9I. 

Fr.jourckette,  primarily  ^'aforket,  or  small  forke; 
^^-alsoamusket^-rest;"  Cotgr. ;  'LJB.fourchaia,  Une 
baflton,  appell6  farchat,  que  est  en  maniere  d'une 
forche.     From  "Latjuroa. 
FORCE,  a.     Consequence,  importance. 

"  Indeed,  Sir,'  quoth  I,  *  the  letters  were  found 
by  the  king  my  masttf 's  officers,  and  sent  up  to  his 
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majesty.'    '  Well,'  quoth  he, '  it  is  no  force:'    Sad- 
ler's Papers,  i.  25.     **  It  is  no  matter/'  N. 

This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Fr.  idiom,  II  n'a  ni 
force.     Diet  Trev. 
FORCED  FIRE.     V.  Neid-ftre,  and  Bi«acx 

SPAUL. 

FoRCELY,  adv.    Vehemently,  violently. 

•— ''  Quhen  thay  war  nmtftfSlreekf  given  to  the  exe- 
Cttdon  thairof,  tithingis  come  that  the  Volschis  War 
cummand  with  Strang  armeis  to  invaid  the  citie." 
Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  202. 
FORCOP,  s. 

— *'  Nsijbrcop  in  all  this  parochin."— ''  In  malt  scat 
an^  xj  in  iij  (l€  Jamtantum ;  et  iuforcop  ant.  iij  g  iiij  ^ 
Jam  tantum."— ''  In  malt  scat  an^  xiiij  ifi  &  nkform 
cop."—"  Jam  tantum  &  nB,foroop  quia  doable  malt 
scat."     Rentall  Book  of  Orkney,  pp.  d,  7,  8. 

S\i.G.fcercop  denotes  forestalling.  Emtio  antid- 
pata,  quum  quia  ante  justum  nundinarum  tempus 
rem  aliquid  suam  facit ;  Ihre.  Dan.  fbrkioeb,  id., 
Ishforkopi  peningOf  emptionis  pretium.  Teut.  veur* 
koop  doen,  merces  praeemere,  veur^kooper,  propola,  a 
forestaller. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  term,  as  here  used,  can* 
not  admit  of  this  sense*  It  evidently  denotes  some 
species  of  duty,  distinct  from  ecat,  waitil,  &c.,  pay- 
able by  the  tenant  to  the  proprietor  or  superior  of 
landed  property. 

FORDEDDUS,  s.   Violence,  implied  to  a  blow, 
Angus. 

Perhaps,  q.  what  htafordifd  one,  or  destroyed  them. 
To  a  similar  source  Ihre  traces  Svl.G.  foerdaeda,  a 
witch,  an  enchantress. 
FoRBEL,  ad^.    Prepared.]     Dele  Prepared,  and 

Substitute ; 
Applied  to  what  is  in  readiness  for  future  use;  as 
implying  that  it  is  not  meant  to  be  used  imme- 
diately.    Fordel  WorJcy  ^c. 
Where  there  are  two  stacks,  one  of  these  is  called 
9L  fordel  stack,  which  is  to  be  kept  till  the  other  has 
been  used,  Meams. 

•^—  Gin  ye  had  heall, 
I  think  ye*ll  hae  laid  by,  gin  Yeel, 
A  fouth  o' fordel  sl^ae. 

W.  Beattk's  Tales,  p.  S6. 
To  FORDER,  v.  a.     To  promote,  to  forw^.] 
Add; 

'*  The  saids  rebels  and  their  favorars  promittit 
they  should  forder  him  to  the  crown  matrimoniall, 
give  him  the  succession  thereof,  and  ware  their  lives 
in  all  his  affairs ;  and  if  ahy  would  usurp  contrary 
to  his  authority,  they  should  defend  the  samyne  to 
their  uttermost  power,  not  Excepting  our  own  pet* 
son."     Keith's  Hist,  p.  831. 

— ^Was  ne'er  sic  tumult  and  disorder ; 
Here  Discord  strave  new  broils  to  forder. 

Mayn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  72. 
*'  Weei forder  ye!"  Well  may  you  speed  !  Dumfr* 
To  FoRBER,  V.  n.  To  have  success,  to  make  ad'^ 
vancement,  S. 
Let's  a'  start  fair,  cries  Robin  Rae, 

That  ilk  alike  may  forder  ; 
But  Tibby,  stenning  on  her  tae, 
Pat  a'  into  disorcbr. 

Daindwn's  Seasons,  p.  118. 


p.  O    It 


FOR 


Wha  fiuitest  rides  dotw  aft  least^/bnitn 

Dmndson's  SeatmiB,  p*  182. 
FORDER,  adj.     1.  Further,  progreasive. 

«— <'  And  gif  ha  fail3rie8  ^lahnn^  and  that  thair* 
throw  outher  the  writhig  beis  copyit^  or  proceidis  to 
f order  knawledge  amang  the  peple,  the  first  sear  and 
&dar  thairof  mil  be  punSsC  in  the  samin  maner  as 
the  first  inventar^  writtar,  tynar^  and  upsettar  of  the 
samyn/*  Act  Mar.  1567>  Keith's  Hist.  p.  580. 
S.  Anterior,  equivalent  toE.ybr^,  S.B.  V.  Forthir. 

FORDER,  FoRDiB,  adv.    Further,  moreover. 

''  KvAfwdxr^  it  is  of  trewth,  that  besjdis  the  un* 
ressonabiU  ransoum>-*— — thair  is  requirit  forthe  Lord 
Keith's  chalrgeis,  being  a  singill  man  and  presonar, 
that  quhilk  of  resoun  mycht  stand  for  his  AiU  ran* 
aoum,  that  is  Twahunder  Ls&.  Sterling."  Q.  Mary's 
Instructions,  1566,  Keith's  Hist.  p.  863. 

*'  JVwrfer,— I  say  ye  war  entent  witii  victorias  en* 
aenyeis'  in  the  capitol,  or  evir  your  inemyis  war 
doung  fra  the  market"    Bellend.  T.  liv.  p.  284. 

^'  Andybftisr,—- it  is  thocht  expedient,  statute  & 
ordanit  that  the  saidis  prelaittis  sail  euerie  ane  of 
thame  seueralie  convene  his  haill  fewaris/'  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1606,  Ed.  1814,  p.  29a    . 

Teut.  %ioorder^  ultra,  ulterius ;  Germ.,/br<2f  r,  id. 
FoRDERANCE,  B.  Advancement.  'E»*J^riherance. 

— '*  For  the  greater^^cteriatffce— of  justicey— that 
th^  lyk  lettres  and  executioun  of  horning,  be  direct 
— -vpoun  all  actis,  decreittis,  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  I606, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  286. 
For  BER.^iM-HiTHER,   8,     Any  piece  of  showy 

dress,  displayed  by  a  belle,  in  order  to  attract 

the  attention  of  young  men,  and  induce  them 

to  pay  court  to  her,  Fife. 

PORDYD,pr«</  Destroyed.]  Add; 
Fordeden  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  0.£. 
jBft  he  seyde  to  hem  selfe.  Wo  mote  you  worthen 
That  th^  toumbes  of  profetes  tildeth  vp-heighe, 
Youre  faderesybrdeiefefi  hem,  and  to  the  deth  hem 
broughte.  P.  Pkmghtnane*  Crede,  D.^.  a. 

To  FoRDYN,  V.  a.     To  overpower  with  noise. 

Add  the  extract  from  Doug.  Virg.  91.  11.  given 
under  Fordyn,  o.  ». 

FORDNAIT,  8.  Fortnight ;  Aberd.  Reg. 
FORE.  Toihefyre.  1.  Still  surviving.!  Jrfd; 
— -''  That  the  said  Lord  John,  after  the  death  of 
his  said  father,  being  to  iht  forty  and  on  life,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  should  be  King  of  Scotland,  aa  lawful 
heir  of  his  said  fiither."  Lat.  superstes  &  vivus.  Act. 
Pari.  1871.  Cromerty'sVindicationof  Rob.  III.  p.  41. 

4.  In  the  same  place  or  situation,  S. 

"  But,  eh,  as  I  wuss  Sherra  Plevdell  was  to  the 
fore  here  !-^he  was  the  man  for  sorting  them.**  Guy 
Mannering,  iii.  101. 

5.  To  thejbre  has  a  singular  sense  in  Roxb. ;  sig- 
nifying, in  consideration  of,  or  in  comparison 
with. 

Of  Fore,  adv.    Before. 

"  The  said  Thomas  Corry  beand  present  be  his 
procuratouris,  &  the  said  Cuthbert  Murray  beaxid 
summond  apud  acta  of  forty  oft  tymes  callit  &  nocht 
cwnperit,"  &c.    Act.  6om.  Cone.  A.  1490,  p.  179- 

From  this  conjunction  it  might  seem  that  £.  afart 
had  originally  had  this  form.   But  it  appears  rather 
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to  be  fibftened  from  on  fottf  like  ^vt  from  on  If/Sr. 

V.  Ow,  GL  Tyrwh. 

FORE,  8.    Help,  advantage,  S.B.]  Add ; 

It  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  6.O. ;  "  Ifs  no  mony 
fares  I  get ;"  I  meet  with  few  opportunities  of  an 
advantagecras  nature. 

It  bears  the  same  sense,  Dumfr.,  often  denoting 
a  cause  of  preference ;  as,  a  maid»servant,  speaking 
of  another  having  got  a  place  that  she  thinks  well 
of,  says,  ''  Aye  I  has  she  gotten  in  there  ?   Thafs  a 

fide  place;  it  has  xnonj forts." 
ORE,  8.  Any  thing  thrown  ashore  as  a  wreck ; 
sometimes  Sect^/bre ;  Galloway. 
Su.G.^/oer-a,  ferre,  adferre ;  q.  "  what  is  brought 
to  land  by  the  motion  of  the  sea."   Isl.yart,  vectura 
conducta. 

FORE-ANENT,  Fornehck,  prep.]  Add ; 
8.  Against,  as  signifying,  ^*  in  provi^on  for,^  to 
— ^meet 

**  The  Hethruschis*— had  certane  apparatouris  and 
men  of  armis,  reddy^bmsnce  all  aventurts  that  might 
occur."     Bellenden's  T.  Livius,  p.  15. 
FOREBEARIS,  8.  pL    Ancestors;  sometimes 
con.Jbrbetraris.]  Add; 

—  In  this  seiknes  I  was  borne. 
And  TCkj  fortbeerar8  me  befome. 

Poems  Sixteenth  Cent,  p;  159. 

FORE-BYAR)  8.    One  who  purchases  goods  in 

a  market  before  the  legal  time,  a  forestaller. 

^'  And  mair-over  forestdlers  are  challenged  and 

accused,-.-that  they  sell  their  gudes  privilie  vpon 

their  awin  fiuire  [^floor^,  that  they  arefore^ars  of 

auheate,  beare,  aites,  cattel,  &  ar  cowperis  &  sellers 
lereof,  tumand  the  samin  in  merchandioe."  Skene, 
Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Regrateris. 
FORE-BREAST  o'  ike  Lqft,  the  front-aeat  of 

the  gallery  in  a  church,  S. 
FOREBROADS,  8.  pi  The  milk  which  is  first 

drawn  from  a  cow  when  she  ia  milked,  Ayrs. 

**  The  young  calves  are  fed  on  the  milk,  first 
drawn,  locally  termed ^^vv^ftMuir."  Agr.  Surv.  Ayrsr 
p.  448. 

Perhaps  from  A.S.^^re  ante,  and  brodcy  from  hraed' 
an  auferre ;  ge^roden  sublatns,  "  taken  away,  with* 
drawn,"  Somner, 
FORE-CRAG,^.  The  anterior  part  of  the  thixwt. 

'*  They  made  diligent  search  about  her,  and  found 
the  enemies  mark  to  be  in  her  fore'Crag,  or  fore  part 
of  her  throate."     Newes  f)rom  Scotland,  1591.    V. 
Law's  Memor.  Pref.  xxxi. 
FORE-DAY,  8.    That  part  of  tlie  day  which 

elapses  from  breakfast-time  till  noon,  Koxb. 

"  The  settin  moon  shone  even  in  their  faces,  and 
he  saw  them  as  weel  as  it  had  been^/bre«<jay."  Brow.* 
nie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  13. 

Belg.  voomdddagy  Germ.  vormiUagy  forenoon, 
FORE-DOOR,  8.    The  doat  in  the  front  of  a 

house,  S.O. 

''  The  principal  door«— was  named  thefore^door," 
Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  115. 

Teut.  veur-deure,  janua,  ostium,  fores. 
FOREDONE,par^.  adf.  Quite  worn  out,  Dumfr. 
FORE-END.     FoRx.sMi>  o'  har'st,  the  ante. 

rior  part  of  harvest,  S. 


FOR 


FOR 


'^  Gade-day  to  ye^  cununer^  and  many  one  o*  thcoau 
I  will  be  back  about  thefore^end  o'  htfnt,  aiid  I  trust 
to  find  ye  baith  haill  and  fere."  Antiquary,  i.  S97« 
FORE-ENTRESSE,  s.    A  porch  or  portico. 

'*  Sphaeristerium,  the  tinnice-ooort,  or  catchpel, 
Propylaeum,  tijbre-entruse.'*  Wedderbum's  Vocab. 
p.  II. 
To  PORE-FAIR,  v.  a.  To  abuse.  V.  FoBPAitt. 

To  FOREFIGHT  one's  self,  v.  a.  To  take  ex- 
ercise so  as  to  weary  one's  self. 
— "  That  in  the  ancient  town  of  Cowper  in  Fife, 
there  is  now  no  such  disease  as  was  the  late  infec- 
tion among  the  horses, — so  that  all  these  noble  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  formerly  delighted  with  the  labo- 
rious recreations  of  hawking,  hunting,  and  horse- 
coursing,  may  without  danger,  entrust  their  horses 
in  our  town,  and  Jbrefighl  themselves  in  our  excel- 
lent fields,  which,  for  these  sports,  the  world  hath 
not  the  better."  Mercur.  Caled.  A.  I661,  p.  21.  V. 
FoRFoucHT,  FoRFoucHTBN,  whlch  sccms  the  part, 
pa.  of  this  obsolete  verb. 

FOREGAIT,  FoiEOAiT,  s.    The  high  or  open 

street. 

'^  Gif  there  be  ony  pehteissis,  that  is,  under  stairis, 
haldin  on  the  Jbrt-gait — Gif  tfaair  be  ony  swine 
cruivis  biggit  on  ihejbre^gait,  stoppand  the  samin." 
Chalm.  Air,  Balfour's  Pract  p.  588.     V.  Gait. 

— '^  That  na  sik  vnworthye  personis  [as  huris,  bar- 
lottis,  and  vther  pure  and  vnhonest  folkis]]  salbe  suf- 
feritto  top  ony  wynis  in  tyme  cuming  in  sic  rowmes 
and  vrnneit  places  [bak  housea,  choppis,  cellaris,  and 
priue  comaris^,  hot  the  samyn  to  be  saulde  and  top* 
pit  be  honest  personia  in  the^Vgat^,  in  oppin  and 
publict  tavemis,  as  vse  aud  wount  wes,''  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1567,  Ed.  18.14,  p.  45- 
POREGRANDFATHER,  s.    Great-grandfa- 

ther. 

*'  The  pursuer  libelled  his  interest  as  heir,  at  least 
apparent  heir  iohis  fore'-grandfather"  A.  1630,  Spo- 
tiswode,  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  179* 

''  A  man  might  not  marry  his  Jore^grandfaiker^s 
wife,  nor  his  sister,  but  may  marry  his  cousin-ger- 
man."  Durham,  X  Command,  p.  854.  V.  Foia- 
ORANTSCHIR,  which  is  the  more  ancient  term. 

FOREHAMMER,FoiHHAMMBR,*.The8ledge, 
or  sledge-hammer,.  S.     To  throw  theforeham^ 
mevy  to  throw  the  sledge;  a  species  of  sport  still 
used  in  the  country  as  a  trial  of  strength. 
*'  Our  souerane  lord,  &c.  considerit  the  tressoun- 
able,  crwell  and  vnnaturall  fact  laitlie  committit  be 
the  personis  fbUowing  in  cumpany  for  the  t3niie  with 
Frances  sumtyme  Erie  Bothwell,- — in  invaidlng,  as- 
segeing,  and  persewing  of  his  Maiesties  maist  noble 
persone  be  fyre  and  sworde,  breking  vp  his  chalmer 
durris  with  Jhirhammeris,  and  cruellie  slaying  his 
hienes  servandis  cumand  to  his  Maiesties  rescourss/' 
dtc.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  159S,  Ed.  1814,  p.  588. 
The  brawnie,  bainie,  ploughman  chiel. 
Brings  hard  owrehip,  wi'  sturdy  wheel. 

The  strong  jorehammer. 
Till  block  an*  studdie  ring  an'  reel 

Wi'  dinsome  clamour.       Bums,  iii.  1 5. 

Teut.  veurJumer,  tudes,  malleus  major ;  Kilian. 

As  veur  in  the  Teut  term  literally  signifies  befqre, 
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it,  as  well  as  oor  term,  seems  to  intimate  that  Aede-^ 
nomination  originated  from  the  mode  of  using  this 
instrument.    This  is  expressed  by  Moxon. 

**  The  uphand  sledj^  is  used  by  under  workmeOf 
when  the  work  is  not  ci  the  largest,  yet  requires 
help  to  batter  and  draw  it  out:  they  use  it  with  botl^ 
their  hands  before  them,  and  seldom  lift  their  ham- 
mer higher  than  their  he«d»"  V.  Johns,  vo.  Siedge. 
•FOREHAND,*.  «rmtothq>6r^Aafidwi'you,^ 

I  hare  got  the  start  of  you ;  applied  both  to 

time,  and  to  any  advantage  obtained  over  an* 

other,  S* 
Fore-Handy  adj.    First  in  ordar,  S. 

**  I  ken  I'm  gay  thick  in  the  head,  but  I'm  as  ho* 
nest  as  our  auld  forehand  ox,  puir  fellow,  that  I'D 
ne'er  work  ony  mair."  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iL  159« 

The  forehand  stane  is  the  stone  first  played  in 
eurlmgy  Clydes. 
FORE.H  AND-RENT,  Fobebknt,  s.  A  mode 

of  appointing  the  rent  of  a  farm,  by  which  the 

tenant  must  pay  it  when  it  becomes  due  six 

months  after  entry,  Berwieks. 

''  Entering  at  Whitsunday,  the  ffrst  year's  rent  be- 
comes payable  at  the  first  Martinmas,  oi^y  six  months 
after.  The  above  mode  of  payment,  is  termed ^or^ 
rent  or  forehand-rent  **  Agr.  Surv.  of  Bisrw.  p.  141. 
FORELAND,  *.    A  house  facing  the  street,  as 

distinguished  from  one  in  a  close  or  alley,  S; 

**  And  alss  the  actioune — aganis  Alex'  Home— to 
werrand^  kep,  &  defend  to  him  sl  foreland  of  ane  ten- 
nenment  band  in  the  said  Canongate,"  &c.    Act.  Au- 
dit A.  1489,  p.  14p.     V.  Lano. 
FORELDERIS,*.p/.     Ancestors.]  Add; 

A.Bor,  fore-elders  is  still  used  to  denote  ancestors; 
Grosew     *'  J^e^eldert,  progenitors ;"  Yarks.  Manhi 
ii.  820. 
To  FORELEIT,  v.  a.    To  foresake,  to  desert. 

V.  FOBLEIT. 

FORE-LOOFE,  s.    A  furlough. 

'^  The  Lievetenant  Colonell  taking  SLfbre^Uxfe,  did 
go  unto  Holland."     Monro's  Exped.  P.  I.  p.  84. 

S\x,G.foeflof^  id.,  from  fberhfwa,  pronatttere  ;  ex- 
auctorare;  from  hfw-a  permittere,  to  give  leave; 
and  thj^,.  aq  Ijire  shews,  is  simply  and  beautifully  d^ 
rived:  from  l^we  vola  manus,  S.  hfe^  because  it  was 
eustomary  in  making  promises  or  engagements,  to 
give  the  hand. 
FORENAME,  s.  The  christian  narae„  as  di^tiiK 

guished  from  the  surname,.  S% 

Teut.  veur-naem,  praenomen. 
FORENICHT,  s.    The  evening,  the  portioB  of 

time  that  elapses  between  the  twilight  and  going 

to  bed,  S. 

"  We  heard  the  loud  laugh  of  fowk  riding,  wi' 
thfrgingling  o'  bridles,  an'  the  clanking  o'  hoofs.  We 
banged  up^  thinking  they  wad  ryde  owre  us;  we 
kent  nae  but  it  was  drunken  fowk  riding  to  the  fiur, 
i'  the  fore  night,"  Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  App* 
p.  2ft8.  299. 

'^  The  secret,  by  far  too  good  to  be  kept»  was  in  a 

short  time  known  over  the  country  side»  and  eren 

yet  bids  fair  to  form  the  subject  of  much  rustic  mer* 

riment  at  the  farmers  ingle  cheek,  during  the  lang 

fore-^nighis  o'  winter,"    Pumfr.  Courier,  Seft.  1823. 
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No  other  word  ia  msed  in  Angus^  In  the  sense 
above  given,  to  denote  the  early  part  of  the  night ; 
where  this  term  is  never  applied  to  the  twilight,  which 
Is  distinctively  denominated  the  glomitu  It  corres- 
ponds to  the  A.S.  term  Foran  nikt,  primum  noctis. 
Lye  also  adds,  crepusculum.  But  Somner  more  prcv^ 
perly  expl.  it,  '^  the  first,  or  beginning  of  the  night/' 
In  the  same  manner,  the  A.  Saxons  said  Jarendaeg, 
tempus  antelucuium,  **  before  break  of  day ;"  ibid. 
Teut.  v«Mr-ftacA/ conticinium,  prima  pars  noctis,  se- 
conda  vi^ilia,  Kilian;  Belg.  voor-nachi,  id.  The 
analogous  term  in  Moes.G.  is  andanahti,  vesper.  Ju- 
nius derives  it  from  andds  or  audi  finis,  and  nahU  ; 
and  thus,  he  says,  the  term  was  anciently  used  to 
signify  the  later  part  of  the  evening,  de  vespera  prcv^ 
ftindiore,  q.  d.  circa  finem  vesperae.  Goth.  Gl.  But 
as  nakts  never  denotes  the  evening,  but  invariably 
the  night,  it  is  obvious  that  the  meaning  of  the  word 
is  changed  in  order  to  support  the  etjrmon.  The  end 
of  the  night  can  never  be  the  end  of  tbe  evening*  An» 
da  here  is  evidently  the  prep,  so  frequently  used  in 
composition,  in  the  sense  of  before  ;  plainly  signify- 
ing, before  night,  or  the  first  part  of  it  It  cannot 
signify  the  end  of  the  evening;  for  the  sense  is 
expl.  Mark  i.  35,  *'  At  even,  when  the  sun  did  set, 
they  brought  unto  him  all  that  were  diseased,**  &c 
Thus  the  term  denotes  the  whole  of  the  evening 
fro'm  sun-setting  till  it  can  be  properly  said  to  be 
ni^ht 

The  Isl.  approaches  nearly  to  the  Moes.Gu  in  the 
formation  of  andnerdar  or  cnverdar  vetur,  the  be- 
ginning of  winter ;  as  ofanverdur  denotes  the  end  of 
It.  Onverd  is  in  like  manner  used  to  signify  the  be- 
ginning of  any  thing ;  as,  Thajord,  er  at  oni>erdu  bar 
illgraesi;  That  land,  which  in  the  beginning,  or  at 
first  bore  cockle,  &c.  Hirdskra,  ap.  Ihre  Spec  p. 
289*  From  and  or  an,  denoting  priority,  commence* 
ment,  and  verd^  to  be. 
FORBSICKIT, pari.  pa.  Prevented  by  a  trick: 

A  and  B  both  intend  to  purchase  a  horse.    A, 

knowing  B^s  dem^,  takes  the  start  of  him  and 

conclu(]ks  a  bargain  with  the  dealer.    When  B 

comes  to  buy  him,  he  finds  that  he  has  been  sold 

to  A.     Thus  A  hBaJbrenidcit  B ;  Fife. 
FORENOON,  FoRENooN-BREAB,  s.  A  luncheon 

eaten  by  the  peasantry,  hinds,  &c.}  Roxb. ; 

synon.  ffacket,  Nocket. 
FORENTRES,  9.  An  entry  to  a  house  from  6^ 
Jbre^  a  court ;  or  a  porch.  V.  Fobe-ektresss. 

"  To  remoif,  red  &  nit  out  of  the  said  inland  thor- 
tyrland  yard &/bre»/re*."  Aberd.Reg.A.  1535,V.15, 
FORESEIP,  s.   1.  Progress  made  in  a  journey, 

&c.]  Add; 
2.  The  advantage  given  to  one  in  a  contest,  or 

trial  of  strength,  agility,  &c.  Dumfr. 
FORES,  9.ph  Perquisites  given  to  a  servant  be« 

sides  his  wages,  Selkirks. 

These  are  considered  as  his  due,  being  included 
in  the  bargain.     V.  Fore,  8.  Help. 

Teut.  t€  veuren  geven,  in  sumptum  dare. 
FORESEENE,  jpar^.  pa.  1 .  Provided,  supplied. 

''  This  leaguer — at  all  sorting  ports,  being  well 

Jbreseene  with  slaught-bomes  and  triangles;    well 

fastened  and  dose ;  his  Majesty— made  the  retrench* 
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ttient  goe  likewise  ^ou&d  the  city."  Monroes  Exped. 
P.  II.  p.  133. 

Sw.  j^oer^e  id.  Han  harfoersett  dem  medJvU  tnagt ; 
He  has  provided  them  with  a  fuU  power.     Belg. 
voorzten,  id. 
S.  Acquainted. 

"  The  garrison  of  Heidelberg  coming  towards 
Wisloch, — ^by  casting  fire  in  the  towne  sets  three 
houses  on  fire,  whereof  the  Felt-marshall  Oustavus 
Home  being  made  fore^seene,  he  with  all  his  forces 
did  breake  up,  and  marched."  Ibid.  p.  159. 
8.  Thoroughly  understood. 

**  Thairfoir  and  for  dyuerss  vtheris  wechtie  caussis 
and  guid  considerationis  foivMene  be  his  Irenes  and 
estatis^ — off  his  eertane  knaulege  and  proper  motiue, 
—Ratifies,*'  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  627- 

Teut.  ver^sein,  munitus,  instructus,  Kilian. 

FORE-SHOT,  s.  The  projection  of  the  front  of 
a  house  over  part  of  the  street  in  which  it  is  built. 
'^  The  street  of  the  town  of  Stirling  was  formerly 
broader  than  at  present,  the  proprietors  of  the  houses 
on  both  sides  having  made  encroachments  on  the 
same  by  building  small  additions  to  their  houses  of 
about  o  or  7  feet  in  breadth,  made  of  wood,  and  sup* 
ported  by  pillars,  in  the  same  manner  that  this  was 
executed  in  Edinburgh,  which  are  called  Fore^hott, 
or  Forestairs,  though  they  do  not  ordinarily  serve 
for  this  last  purpose."  Petition  of  John  Finlayson 
to  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  1752. 

Teut  veur'9choot  denotes  what  is  worn  before ; 
Sw.Jberskiut-a,  to  advance.     The  Sw.  term  for  the 
projection  of  a  building  is  utskintande,  exactly  cor- 
responding with  S.  outfchot.   Perhaps  liie  phrase  otU^ 
shot  window  receives  light  from  Fore*skot,  q.  the 
window  in  that  patt  of  the  house  which  projects. 
FORESHOT,  s.     1.  The  term  used  to  denote 
the  whiskv  that  first  runs  off  in  distillation, 
which  is  always  the  strongest,  S. 
S.  In  pLJbreshots  is  the  designation  given  to  the 
milk  which  is  first  drawn  from  a  oow,  Lanarks. 
FORESICHTIE,  a^.    Provident,  Fife. 
To  FORESPE AK,  v.  a.    V.  Foespeak. 
FORESPEAEER,  #.     1.  An  advocate.]  Add; 
S.  Forespekary  the  foreman  of  a  jury;  Aberd. 

Reg.  Cent.  16. 
FoKsP£AK£Rs^/br  Costf  **  are  advocates  who  plead 
before  the  Parliament,  called,,^  co^,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  who  pteadjbr  nothingy 
as  friends  and  relations,  who  were  termed  Pro- 
locutors.'' View  Feud.  Law,  61.  p.  127. 
To  FOREST  A,  v.  a.  To  understand.  V.  Foe- 

STAW. 

FOREST  AM,  J.  2.The  front,  or  forehead.]  Jdd; 
His  enemy  in  afore  him  cam. 

Ere  ever  he  him  saw ; 
Raught  him  a  rap  on  theforeslam. 
But  had  na  time  to  draw 
Anither  sae. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  132. 

FOREST  ART,  s.  ^^  A  start  in  running  a  race  ^ 
Roxb.  It  would  seem  to  denote  the  advantage 
guned  in  leaving  the  goal  first 

FORESUPPER,  8.    The  mtenral  between  the 
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time  that  servants  leave  off  working  and  that  of 
supper^  when  they  gather  round  the  fire.  La* 
narlcs.  Theintervalhetween  supper  and  thetime 
of  going  to  bed  is  called  A/iersupper^  ibid. 
This^  in  the  South  of  S.,  is  called  Foresupper-time, 
also  the  Winler'e'efnfig ;  in  Renfr.  Foresippers, 
HaleJbresipperSf  the  whole  evening  before  sup^ 
pevj  Renfr. ;  synon.  ForenichL 
Nae  mair  we  by  the  biel  hud-nook^ 
Sit  halejbre-^ppers  owr  a  book. 
Striving  to  catch,  wi'  tentie  look. 

Ilk  boimy  line. 
Till  baith  our  kittelt  sauls  flee  up 

Wi*  fire  divine.     J.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  SI  6. 
FORETHOUCHTIE,  adf.     Cautious,  provi- 

dent,  Fife,  Roxb. 
FORE-TROOPES,  s.  pi    The  vanguard  of  an 
army. 

— '*  We  were  well  seconded  by  Ramseys  men,  see- 
ing those  were  ever  commanded  on  desperat  exploits, 
being  still  appointed  thejhre^troopes  of  the  army." 
Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  II 6. 

Germ,  vorlrouppen,  Sw,  Jber-troppar,  id. 
FORE  WORNE,  part.  pa.    Exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue, S. 
Hard  did  she  toil  the  hare  to  save. 
For  the  little  wee  hare  was  sair  foretvome. 

Uog^s  Hunt  of  EUdoM,  p.  325. 
RhiheTjortvome  ;  from  for  privative,  and  voear, 
q.  warn  out. 

FORE  YE  AR,  s.     The  earlier  part  of  the  year, 
as  the  spring.  Loth. 

Teut.  veur^jaer,  annus  incipiens ;  et  ver ;  Kilian. 
To  FORFAIR,  Fore-fair,  v.  a.    To  waste.] 
Add; 

**  Forisfactuwt^is  taken  for  fornication  committed 

be  ane  woman  being  aire  fismaill  within  waird,  tU  cum 

foemina  dicUurforisfacere  de  corpore  suo,  Xxi  fore-fair 

or  abuse  her  bodie."    Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  ForiS" 

factum, 

FORFAUGHLIT,  part.  ad4.  Worn  out,  jaded 
with  fatigue,  Roxb. ;  nearly  synon.  with  For- 
jeshet. 

Teut.  ver,  onr  for  intensive,  and  waggkelen,  agi- 
tare,  motitaref  continuo  motu  hue  illuc  ferre  ;  Ki- 
lian.    V.  Wauchle,  V, 

FoBFAULTouBE,  FoRFAULTUBE,  s.  Forfeiture. 
—"  The  said  sentence  of  forfaUoure  was  gevine 
vpoune  the  fift  day  of  the  samin  moneth,  &  the 
granting  of  the  suire  passage  to  cum  and  defend  thar 
causs  was  hot  proclamit  the  secund  day  of  the  samin 
moneth."    Acts  Mary,  1542,  Ed.  1814,  p.  416. 

'*  Considering  that  it  was  against  all  equitie — that 
the  vassals,  cautioners,  &;e.  of  any*-for£Aulted  in  this 
parliament — should  be  prejudged  by  XheforfauUure 
of  the  saids  persons  off*  dieir  right  of  propertie,"  &c« 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  16?.  A]BoJbrfauUer,  ibid. 
FORFLEEIT,  part.  pa.    Terrified,  stupified 
with  terror,  Clydes. 
For/fee'^  wi*  guilt    •    ♦    •    •     • 
In  a  iwarf  on  the  grun'  she  fa's. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  328. 
To  FORFLUTHER,  v.  a.     To  disorder.  La- 
narks.  ;  from  for  inten^ve,  and  Flu4der,  q.  v« 
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FORFORN,  par^.jia.    Having  the  abearance 
of  being  exhausted  or  desolate,  Perths. 
The  doctor  ply'd  his  crookit  horn, 

Wi'  wondrous  art ; 
But,  oh !  puir  Tamey  look*d^^wr/br«. 
An'  sick  at  heart. 

The  Old  Horse,  DuJTs  Poems,  p.  85. 
The  same  with  Forfaim.    V.  Forfaib,  v. 
FORFOUCHT,  Fobpoughen,  Fobfaughten, 

fart.pa,'\  Add; 
air  sair  he  pegh'd,  and  feught  against  the  stonn; 
But  aStforfaughen  tum'd  tail  to  the  blast, 
Lean'd  him  upo'  his  rung,  and  tuke  his  breath. 

The  Ghmst,  p.  £. 
PORFOWDEN,  part,  adj.  Exhausted,  greatly 
fatigued,  Aberd. ;  synon.  Forfimckten. 
—  My  breath  begins  to  fail, 
I'm  A*  foffowden, 

W.  Seattle's  Tales,  p.  15. 

A,.S.forfylden  is  rendered,  obstructus.  Lye ;  and 

Dan.forfyld'er,  to  stuff.     Thus  the  idea  maybe, 

closed  up  as  one  is  with  cold  ;  as  it  is  an  apology  for 

bad  singing.   Dan. ybr/aft/en  signifies  decayed;  ^- 

fald,  an  im][>ediment. 

To  FORGADER,  Pobgatheb,  v.  n.    1.  To 
meet,  to  convene.]  Add  ; 
It  is  still  used  in  thi^  sense,  at  least  in  the  Sp.of& 

—  The  sev'n  trades  there 
Forgathered,  for  their  Siller  Gun 

To  shoot  ance  mair.    Mayne'^s  Sitter  Gun,  p.  9» 
FoBOATHSBiN,  s.    Meeting,  S. 

"  You're  awing  me  a  pint  o'  gin  for  ttnuforgatherinx 
the  neist  time  your  brig  sails  to  Schiedua."  Ten- 
nant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  82. 

To  FORGATHER,  v:  n.    V.  Fobgaoeb. 
FoBGET,  s.     An  act  of  forgetfulness,  S.A. 

**  The  puir  demented  body— has  been  kenn'd  to 
sit  for  ten  hours  thegither  black  fiisting,  whilk  is  a' 
mere  papistrie,  though  he  does  it  just  out  o*  forget,'* 
St.  Ronan,  ii.  6l. 

FoBGETTiLNEss,  s.    FoTgetfuIness,  Clydes. 
FOR6EUANCE,  Foboenys,  *.  Forgivenness. 

— "  Sa  mony  peraonis — ^that  were  committaris  of 
the  said  slauchter  sail— cum  to  the  merkat  corss  of 
Edinburgh  in  thair  lyning  claitbis,  with  her  swerdis 
in  thair  handis,  &  ask  the  said  Robert  &  his  frendis 
forgiuance  of  the  deth  of  the  said  Johne."  Act.  Dam. 
Cone.  A.  1490,  p.  153.     V.  Kinbot. 

Forgen^,  id.,  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  FORGIE,  V.  a.     To  forgive.     This  is  the 

common  pronunciation  in  vulgar  language,  S. 
— *^  He  saved  me  frae  being  ta'en  to,  Perth  as  a 
witch. — Forgie  them  that  would  touch  sic  a  puir  silly 
auld  body  !"     Waverley,  iii,  2S9. 

FORGIFFYNE,  s.    Donation. 

<<  We  charge  yhu  straytly  and  commaundis,  that 
bute  delay  tlnr  letteris  sene,  not  aga3mstanding  ony 
r  elessing,  gyftforgijffyne,  or  accordynff,  we  hafe  nuide 
with  ony  of  our  leeges  of  warde,  relm,  marriage,  or 
ony  uther  profyt  fallyn  to  us,  of  the  quhilkis  the  said 
Bisdiop  and  kirk  ar  in  possessioun,  or  war  wont  to 
hafe  the  second  tende  o^  ye  mak  the  said  bischop  be 
content  and  payit  of  his  tende  peny,"&c.  Lett  Ja.  IL 
Chart.  Aberd.  Fol.  62.    M'Farl.  MS. 
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This  tena  tt  borzovQd  irom  A,B.Jhr''gy^n,  the 
'primary  sense  of  which  is  to  give;  conisedere;  dare^ 
aonare.   Tent,  i^ergheeff-^eu.  Germ,  vergeh'^en,  opndo- 
nare.     For  and  ver  are  here  merely  intensive. 
F0R6IFINS,  9.    Focgivene86»  Aberd.  Reg. 
F0R6RANTSIRE,     Fobsgeantschie,     s. 

6reat»grandfftther.     V.  Foiegeanbsye. 
FORHOUS)  fi.     A  poreh)  or  an  anterior  build- 
ing, as  referring  to  one  behind  it ;  more  pto* 
perly  Farehouse. 

— '*Quhen  he  remoife  furth  of  the  mdiforhous.** 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  l6. 

Teut  veur^huys,  primae  asdes,  atrium,  vestibolum; 
Sw.  fotrhus  portal,  gate-house. 
To  FORHO  W,  >o.  a.     To  forsake*]  Add ; 

Since  the  pubHcation  of  this  work,  I  have  6b^ 
served  that  Forhotv  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
traced  to  A.S.  Jbr'^og''ian,for'-hog'<in,  spemere  j  ne» 
gligere.  Part.  pa.  Jbrh^ed,  spretus*  Heo^  ecre 
hado  f&rhogodon ;  They  despised  their  eternal  sal- 
vation.    Bed.  Hist.  ii.  2. 

FORJESKET,  FoEJiDGED.     Jaded  with  fa* 
tigue.]  Add\ 

The  latter  seems  merely  a  metaph.  use  of  O.Fr, 
forjug-er,  *' to  jiidge,  or  condemne  wrongfully;  also, 
to  disinherit,  &c.  to  out  by  judgement;**  Cotgr.;  or  of 
Ij^B.forfudicare^  corr.  ftamfbrisptdicare,  both  used 
in  the  same  sense.     V.  Spelman,  and  Du  Cange. 
FORKIN,  FoEKiNC,  s.     1,  Synon.  ^th  Cleav- 
inff^  or  the  parting  between  the  tliighs,  Roxb. 
JYow  we  may  p — ss  for  evermore. 
An'  never  dry  oxaforkin. 
By  night  or  day. 

Rnickbi^s  Way-side  Cottager,  p.  187. 
C.B.JfmrcA,  "  the^^^,  or  inside  of  the  junction 
of  the  thighs  with  the  body/'  Owen. 
8.  In  pi.  ForJcififfs.  Where  a  river  divides  into 
more  branches  than  one,  these  are  called  the 
Forkings  of  the  water^  Roxb. ;  sjrnon.  Grains^ 
S.  It  is  often  used  to  denote  the  small  streams 
that  spread  out  from  a  larger  one  near  its  source. 

FORKIN\  8.   The  act  of  looking  out  or  search- 
ing for  any  thing ;  as,  *'  ForkM  for  dtiler,^ 
bem^  in  quest  of  money ;  "  ForkirC  for  a  job,* 
lookmg  out  for  employment  in  work,  Aberd. 
As  the  v.  to  Fork  signifies  to  work  with  a  pitch- 
fork, it  has  been  supposed  that  this  may  be  a  me- 
taph. application  of  the  v.    But  perhaps  it  is  rather 
allied  to  Teut  veur^kenn'^ny  praecognoscere,  A.S. 
for'^cunn^an  tenlare, 

FORKIT-TAIL,  Foekt-tail,  9.     The  ear. 
wig,  Aberd. 

To  FORLEIT,  FoELETE,  v.  a.    To  forsake.] 

Add; 

It  is  ^so  ■yrrittea  fortleit,Jbrkit,  andforkei, 

"  Some  were  for  declaring  that  the  king  had  a&- 
dicated,  as  they  had  done  in  England.— -Others  were 
for  deolanng  that'the  king  htLdjorlieted  the  kingdom 
(an  old  obsoletewordfor  a  bird'sforsaking  her  nett)," 
&C.     Life  of  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  Works>  i.  xiiij. 

^'  The  speech  is  from  common  s^se,  whereby  wee 
esteeme  these  desolate  and  farekiied  places  to  bee 
Aill  of  foule  spirits :  which  resort  most  in  filthy 
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roomes,  as  the  demoaiake  of  a  legion  abode  amongst 
the  grau^."     Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p*  181. 

Forluten,  desob  ;   Forlatyn^  desdatus ;   Forlate 
place,  absoletus;  Prompt  Parv. 
8.  To  forget,  Ayrs. 

For  sleep— I  could  na  get  a  vrink  o'tj 
An'  my  hair  yet  stauns  up  to  think  o't 
Sae,  leCaJorleet  it — ^gie's  a  sang ; 
To  brood  on  ill  unken'd  is  wrang. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  121. 
FORLOFF,  s.    A  furlough. 

"  Mr.  William  Strachan  minister  in  old  Aberdeen^ 
— <>read  out  of  the  pulpit  certain  printed  acts  anent 
runaways,  and  such  as  had  gotfor^ffs,  for  furnish- 
ing of  rick-masters,"  &c.     Spalding,  i,  299. 

SvlG,  foerlqf,  id.  from  foerbfftV'a,  despondere^ 
from  loe/w-a  promittare. 
FORLOPPIN,  part.  pa.    Fugitive,  vagabond.] 

Add; 

"  Ye  conclude  the  kirk  of  God  to  tak  the  wingia 
of  ane  eglOj  and  flee  in  the  desert^  ye  cleirlie  dedair 
your  self  ane  fals  propheit.-.-F-or  aa  to  ws>  we  haue 
sene  nana  of  thame,  quhome  ye  say  to  haue  bene 
in  the  desert,  hot  anejorlopfen  companie  of  monkis 
and  freris,  nocht  out  of  the  desert,  hot  of  the  clos- 
ter  to  embrace  the  Ubertie  of  your  euangell :  suay 
I  feir  grethumlee,  that  in  quhataumeuer  desert  you^ 
kirk  wes  a^ir  you,  it  do  as  yit  thair  in  remane." 
Tyrie^s  ReAitation  of  ane  Ansuer  made  be  Schir 
Johne  Knox,  foL  44,  a. 
FORMALE,  FoEMAXiKG,  s.     Rent  paid^  per 

advance.    V.  under  Mail,  tribute,  &c. 
FORMER,  s.     A  kind  of  chisel,  S. 

Yx.fremoir,femunr,  "  a  joyner's  straight  dhisell ;" 
Cotgr.  ^ 

FORN,  pret.    Fared,  S.B. ;  pron.  q.farm. 

But  they  that  travel,  monie  a  bob  maun  bydej 
An*  sae  to  me  has^/bm  at  this  tide.  /^ ' 

Boss's  Hdenore,  First  Ed.  p. '60. 
And  sae  mth  me  t^  happens,  &c   £d.  Third. 
A,S.  Joron,  third  person  pL  of  the  v./ar^am  /  tran- 
sivimuB,  Lye.  ' 

To  FORNALE,  v.  a.  To  mortgage,  by  pledg. 
ing  the  future  r^its  of  a  property,  or  any  sums 
of  money,  for  a  special  payment  before  they  be 
due,  S. 

— "  ThAt  Archibald  of  Craufurde— sail  gife  ane 
obligacioune — that  he  sail  nouther  sell,  amdy,  na 
wedset,  na  Jbrnale,  langar  na  seven  yerisj  nane  of 
his  landis  of  Craufurdeland,"  &c.  Act  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1478,  p.  IS. 

The  most  proper  orthography  seems  to  be  Fore^ 
naiL    V.  FoRENAa'n. 
FORNENT,;?r£p.     1.  Oppodte  to.    V.  Foee- 

AKENT. 

2.  Concerning ;  as  in  Dict.]  Add ; 

S.  XJsed  in  a  singular  sense,  in  relation  to  mar- 

riage.   •*  Such  a  one  is  to  be  married.'*  "  Ay ! 
Whajbment  f*  i.  e.  to  whom,  Roxb. 
To  PORNYAUW,  v.  a.     To  fatigue,  Ayrs. 

This  seems  originally  die  same  w;ith  Teut  ver- 
noev'-en,  id.  taedere,  taedium  adferre,  pertaedere; 
molestia  afficere;  or  perhaps,  Belg.  vemaanm-tn  to 
narrow.    Hence, 
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FoRNYAw^D,  pari.  pa.    Having  the  appearance 

of  being  exnausted  with  fatigue,  Ayrs. ;  ^ven 
as  synon.  with  DisjaMt^  Forieskit 

This  might  seem  to  claim-  affinity  with  Teut.  ver- 
nayt,  pertaesus. 
FOROUTH,  FoEROw,  adv.     1.  Before.}  Add; 

Forou  occurs  in  the  sense  of' before  without  a  being 
prefixed. 

"  In  presens  of  the  lordis  auditoris  DugalM*Dowei 
of  M'Kerston  chargit  8c  bad  Schir  William  the  Hay 
ctmi  &  ressaue  the  castel  of  Morham  on  Friday^broif 
Witsonday."     Act  Audit  A.  1474,  p.  35. 
FORPET,  s.  The  fourth  part  of  a  peck.]  Add; 

This  measure  is  designed  in  oyr  laws  sl  fourth  pari 
Peck. 

''  The  wydnes  and  breadnes,  of  the  which  Firlot 
under  and  above  even  over  widiin  the  buirds^  shidl 
contein  nyneteen  inches,  and  the  sext  pairt  of  ane 
inche ;  and  the  deipnes,  seven  inches,  and  ane  thrid 
parte  of  ane  inche :  and  the  Peck,  half^Peck,  and 
fourth  part  Peck  to  be  made  efTeirand  thereto."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1618.  Murray,  p.  440. 
FORPL  AICHT  of  wooly  a  certain  quantity  of 

wool,  Records  of  Aberd. 

This  cannot  well  be  viewed  as  a  corr.  of  Serplalhc, 
a  term  applied  in  the  same  manner.  Belg.  voorplegt 
denotes  tne  fore^deck  of  a  ship.  But  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed,  that  it  qould  be  meant  to  denote  as 
much  wool  as  covered  this. 

FORRA  COW,  one  that  is  not  with  calf,  Fife; 
Ferry  Cow,  Angus.     V.  Forrow, 

FORRARE,  adv.     Farther  ;  or  for  Jarrer,  q. 
more  far. 
''  He  has  done  his  exacte  diligence,  spendit  his 

awin  geire,  &  may  sustene  na  J^rare  tharvpone." 

Acts  Ja.  V.  1525,  Ed.  1814,  p.  296. 

FORREST-WORK,  adf.     A  term  used  as  de- 
scriptive of  a  species  of  tapestry,  distinguished 
from  Arras.     "  Forrest-work  hangings,'"  Lin- 
lithgow Papers. 
I  have  not  met  with  the  phrase  elsewhere.     But 

as  Arras  denotes  tapeatry  '«  woven  yfith  images/' 

the  other  seems  to  signify  that  which  represented 

the  vegetable  kingdom^  like  thait  described  in  the 

Coll.  of  Inventories,  p.  211. 
'*  Aucht  pecefr  of  tapestrie  of  grene  velvet  quhair- 

in  is  the  figures  of  greit  treis,  and  the  rest  droppit 

with  sclieildis  and  bransckes  of  hokne  all  maid  in 

broderie." 

FORRET,  FoRRAT,  adv.     Forward,  S.J  Add; 
Syne  Francie  Winsy  steppit  in,— 
Ranforrat  wi'  a  furious  din. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  124. 

To  Get  Forrat,  v.  n.    This  phrase  is  used  in  a 

,  singular  way  in  Dumfr.  "  His getivrC  forrat^ 
He  is  becoming  intoxicated,  q.  getting  on.  His 
mdkiri  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense,  S. 

FoRRETSOME,  o^/*  Forward  in  di^)osition;  afor^ 
retsome  lass^  one  who  is  very  coming  in  her 
manner,  who  does  not  wait  on  tlie  formality  of 

.    courtship,  but  advances  half-way,  Roxb. 

FORRIDDEN, i^ar^.joa.  Overpowered  with  the 
fatigue  of  bard  riding,  Clydes. 


I,  my  merry  menyie 
Left  me  my  livan'  lane. 
Marmaiden  of  Clyde,  Edin.  Mag.  June  1820; 
FORROW. 

— Me  think  thou  will  be  thair  efter,  as  thow  tellis, 
Bot  gif  I  fand  Xheforrofs  now  to  keip  my  cunnand. 

Rayf  Coifyemr,  C.  j.  b. 
Perhaps  the  same-  with  Forrerv,  v.,  to  repent  very 
much. 

FORROW  COW,  one  that  is  not  with  calf,  and 

therefore  continues  to  give  milk ;  the  same  with 

Ferry  CorCy  q.  v.,  Roxb* 

"  Plundaered  be  th&  Laird  of  Lochyiell  and  Tutor 

of  Appyne, 7  tydie  coues  with  their  calves,  at 

16  lb.  ISs.  4d.  for  each  coue  and  calf.— Sexyomw 
ames  and  sex  stirks,  at  15  lib.  68.  8d.  the  peice." 
Acc^  Depredatioo^s  on  Clan  Campbell,  p.  51. 
FORS,  FoRss,  s.    A  stream,  a  cataract.]  Addi 

Grose  give^/oM as  signifying  ''awaterftll;"  AJBor. 

"  Foss  :  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  Force) ;  a  waters 
fall;"  Yorks.  Marshall,  ii.  3^0.  Johnstone  expl.  Foss^ 
way  (the  name  of  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Kinross), 
q.  FossvegCy  '^  the  place  near  the  cataracts."  Lod- 
brokar-Quida,  p.  100,  Perhaps,  *'  the  way  near  the 
cataracts."  This  explanation  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  local  situation ;  as  the  Cauldron^lin  and  Deiti 
Aim  are  in  the  vicinity. 
♦To  FORSAKE,  v.  n.     To  leave  off. 

Syxi  thai  jS)r#»^  and  durst  him  PQcht  ^hid. 

Wallace,  B.  xi.  11.  MS, 

I  have  not  observed  that  the  v.  is  used  in  any 
other  work,  or  by  any  old  E.  writer,  in  a  neuter  sense. 
FORSARIS,  *.;?/. 

''  These  that  war  in  the  galayis  war  threatnit  with 
torqaents,  gif  thay  wald  not  gif  reverence  to  the  Mess; 
for  at  certane  tymes  the  Mess  was  said  in  the  galayis» 
or  ellis  hard  upoun  the  schore,  in  presence  of  the 
Forsaris,  bot  tney  cu]d  neyir  mak  the  purest  of  that 
cumpany  to  giv  reverence  to  that  idolle."  Knox's 
Hist.  p.  83.     Id.  MS.  1.     Foraris,  MS.  ii. 

The  latter  is  an  error.  For  the  word  is  undoubt- 
edly from  Fr.fofrsaire,  a  galley  slave ;  Cotgr.  As  it 
is  synon.  "with  format,  the  origin  is  -prukislblyfopce,  as 
denoting  that  iJiey  are  detained  in  servitude  b^  vio- 
lence. 

To  FORSEE,  V.  a.    Ta  overlook,  to  neglect. 
To  FoasEB  oae'^s  self^  to  neglect  what  respects  one's 

own  inteivst;  as,  ^*  I  maun  tak  care,  and  no 
forsee  myseU  about  this,"  Ang.* 

A.S.  fo)rse-on  spemere,  negligere,  "  to  despise,  to 
neglect,"  Somner ;  Teut.  versi-en,  mal^  observare, 
negligere,  praetermittere,  non  advertere;  negligen- 
ter  praeterire,  Kilian. 

FORSEL,  s.  An  implement  formed  ofghy  and 
bands  [or  ropes  made  of  bent^  &c.]  used  for  de- 
fending the  back  of  a  horse,  when  loaded  with 

.    corn,  hay,  peats,  ware,  &c.,  Orkn^  Flet  synon. 
Caj^tbn.     v..  Clibbek. 
Su.G.,^^  ante,  and^fe  helcium,  the  bseeching  of 

horses ;  or  Isl.  site,  ansa  clitellis  affixa;  q.  something 

placed  before  the  dorsets. 

FORSLITTIN,  pari,  pa.]    Add; 

If  not  an  errat.  for  FotjUitm,  perhaps  it  should  bo 

expL  worn  out;  SYf'foersUteni  i^.. 


FOR 

F0RSLITTIN6, «.   Castigation,  chastisement ; 

also,  expl.  a  satmcal  reprimand,  Ayrs* 

A,S,forsl&t  intetnedosJoTfUien^  ruptns,  fissus; 
farslUnys  desolatio ;  Teut.  verslyi-en  tetere,  atterere. 
To  FORSLOWE,  v.  a.     To  lose  by  indolence. 

>*— ''  Besides  that^  L^^H  have  advertised  them  of 
the  daungier  that  may  folowe,  if  iheyforsiowe  the 
tjme."    Sadler's  Papers,  i.  -552. 

A.S.f or flaw-ian,fifslaeW''ian,  piffere. 
FOilSMENTIS,  s.  pi.    Acts  of  deforcement. 

'^  Ordanis  the  said  Johne  Lindissay  to— pay  to 
the  said  lord  Hammiltoune  the  somne  of  sex  pundis 
for  vnlawis  of  grenewod,  murebume^^r«men/tf,  & 
vtheris  takin  vp  be  said  Johne  of  the  said  office/' 
Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1479^  p.  38. 

Fr.  forcement,  "  a  compelling  or  constrayning ; 
alse,  a  bursdiig  open,  or  breaking  through ;"  Cotgn 
To  FORSPE AK,  v.  a.   1 .  To  injure  by  immode- 

rate  praise.]     Give,  as  sense 

2.  To  bewitch. 

'^  Parting  with  her,  he  immediately,  by  hir  sor- 
cerie,  fell  so  strangely  sick,  that  he  was  able  to  go 
no  fiirder ;  and  being  carried  on  a  coal  horse  to  New- 
bigging,  he  lay  there  till  the  morrow,  at  which  time 
a  wife  came  in  to  him,  and  told  him  he  was^y&r- 
spoJcenJ'  Crixn.  ^Record,  K.  Sharpe's  Pref.  to  Law's 
Memorlalla,  i.  iv. 

The  ideals  sometimes  extended  to  praise  given  in 
ridicule  or  banter. 

"  We'll  be  screwing  up  our  bit  fiddle,  doubtless, 
in  the  ha'  the  night,  amang  a'  the  other  elbo'  jiggers 
for  miles  round — ^let's  see  if  the  pins  baud,  Jehnniey 
— that's  a',  lad." 

*^  I  take  ye  a'  to  witness,  gude  pec^le,'  said  Mort- 
heugh,  '  that  she  threatens  me  wi'  mischief,  and 
forespeaks  me.  If  ony  thing  but  gude  happens  to 
me  or  my  fiddle  this  night,  I'll  make  it  the  blackest 
night's  job  she  ever  stirred  in."  Bride  of  Lammer- 
inoor,  iii.  gs. 

The  orthography  should  have  heenforsfeaks ;  as 
the  V-  to  Forespeak  has  quite  a  different  signification 
and  ori^n. 

I  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  this  term 

in  regard  to  Allan,  in  the  Legend  of  Montrose,  who 

is  said  to  forspeak,  when  positively  predicting  the 

fate  of  others.  V.  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  3  ser.  iii.  270. 

'' -ForjpeAcn,  or  cliarmyn.  Fascino."  Prompt.  Parv. 

3.  This  term  is  used  to  denote  the  fatal  effects  of 
speaking  of  evil  spirits  in  any  way,  whether 
good  or  evil,  as  being  supposed  by  the  vulgar 
to  have  the  effect  of  making  them  appear,  South 
of  S. 

*'  Ah !  the  Brownie,  the  Brownie !'— ^  We  hae 
Jhrespohe  the  Brownie. — They  say,  if  ye  speak  o'  the 
deil,  he'll  appear.     'Tis  an  unsonsy  and  dangerous 
thing."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  278. 

*'  Ye  thinkna  how  easily  he'sforespoken*  It  was 
but  la^t  night  I  said  he  hadna  wrought  to  the  gud&- 
man  for  half  his  meat,  an'  ye  see  what  he  has  done 
already.  I  spake  o'  Mm  again,  and  he  came  in  bo- 
dily." Ibid.  ii.  9. 
To  FORSTAY,  t,  a.    To  forestall 

**   Fwstaying  &  relating  of  this  g^d  towne." 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1588,  V.  l6. 
FOBTAIVERT,  part.  pa.    Greatly  fatigued, 

Fife.     V.  Taivek. 
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FOR 
FORT  ALICE,  «-    Afottjrest  . 

— "  All  and  haill  the  lands  of  Newhall,  with  the 
toute^fortaUce,  maner  place,  orcheards,'^  &c.  Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  vol.  v.  123. 

"  The  erles  of  Mortoun,  &c«  gaif  command  to  the 
said  Williame  Dowglas,-^»to  ressaif  our  souerane 
Lordis  mother  in  keping  within  his  Fortalice  and 
Place  of  Lochleuin."    Anderson's  Coll.  ii.  225. 

L,B.  fortalit'iuin,  id.    Roquefort  givea/ortalissa  as 
used  in  Provence. 
To  FORTE,  V.  a.     To  fortify. 

"  We  are  also— infourmed,  that  the  Frenches  arc 
to  take  summe  other  part  of  the  country,  and  forte 
it^     E.  Arran,  Sadler's  Papers,  i.  647. 

h.B.  fort-are,  fortem  reddere ;  Fort-tare  munire. 
PORTELL,  *.     Benefit 

'^  The  enemy  also  had  another^or/e//,  or  advantage 
by  reason  of  a  new  work,  which  was  uncomplete,  be« 
twixt  the  raveline  and  the  outward  workes,  where  he 
did  lodge  himselfe."     Monro's  £xped.  P.  I.  p.  74- 

This  ought  to  be  fordel,  still  used  in  a  similar  sense, 
S.;  Dan.,/or<2ee/,a<ivantage,  profit,  gain.  V.  Fordel. 
FORTH,  s.     An  inlet  of  the  sea. 

*'  Under  Lodirien  at  the  back  of  Galloway,  lies 
Carrik,  declining  easilie  till  it  cometoClyddes;/br/A." 
Descr.  of  the  Kingdome  of  Scotlande,  1593-6. 
FORTH,  FoiETH,  FoETHE,  8.    A  fort. 

— "  Thair  hes  bene  of  befoir  diuers  large  and 
sumpteous  expensis,  maid  be  our  souerane  lordis  pre- 
decessouris,  &  him  self,  in  keiping,  fortifying,  and 
reparatioun  of  the  castell  of  Dunbar,  and  Forth  of 
Inchekeith,  &c.  The  said  Castell,  and  Forth,  ar  baith 
becumin  sa  ruinous,  that  the  samin  sail  allutterlie 
decay,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  53. 

— ''  The  foirthis,  castell  steid,  and  haill  precinct 
thairof  [Dunbari-"     Ibid.  IV.  p.  293. 

They  brunt  the  castle  of  Waster  Powrie,— and  the 
forthe  was  biged  on  Balgillow  law."  Pitscottie's  Cron. 
p.  505. 
FORTH,  odtK   The  forth,  without,  out  of  doors, 

Aberd. 

Somf  ventur'd  in,  some  stood  the  forth. 
And  some  the  houses  ca't 

D.  Anderson^s  Poems,  p.  Bl.     V.  Furth. 
FORTHERT,adi;.  Forward;  pron. /wYfer^,S.B. 
— 'Tweish  twa  hillocks  the  poor  lambie  lies. 
An'  ay  fellforthert,  as  it  shoope  to  rise. 
Ross's Helenore,  First  Edit  p.  8.  V.  Fordwarte. 

FORTHI,  FoaxHY,  com.     Therefore.]  Add; 

This  is  properly  the  A.S.  pronoun  signifying  this 
or  these,  governed  hy  the  prep.  for.  nSre  has  made 
the  same  remark  with  respect  to  Su.G.  foerty,  vo. 
Ty.  A.S.  forthon,  nam,  igitur.  Used  as  an  adv.,  has 
been  formed  in  the  same  manner  from^r  and  ihon, 
hoc,  the  ablative  of  the  article.  Dan.  fordi  has  the 
Same  meaning  with  our  forthi. 

FORTH Y,a^-.     Forward.]  ^dd; 

In  the  Edit  of  Pitscottie  1814,  it  is  Furthie,  p.  1. 

In  onie  passage  it  would  seem  to  be  used  in  the 
Mnse  of  brave,  valorous. 

'*  They  war  faine  to  thig  and  crave  peace  and  guid 
will  of  the  Scottismen,  when  thair  was  peace  and 
vnitie  amongest  the  nobles,  leiving  vnder  the  sub« 
jectioun  and  obedience  of  ane  furthie  and  manlie 
prihce."  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  138.  This  word  is 
omitted  in  Edit.  1728. 
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FoRTHiLT,  adv.  Frankly,  fireety,  without  Anbor- 

rasMnent,  S. 

"  I  remember^  in  Mr.  HutchiBon's  time^  whan 
words  and  things  baith  war  gaen  about  the  college 
like  peas  and  groats,  and  a'  the  lads  tauked  philoso- 
phy then  just  as  JhriMiy  as  the  Kiland  lads  tauk 
Greek  now."  Donaldsoniad^  Thorn's  Works. 
To  FORTHINK,  v.  o.  To  be  grieved  for,  5fc.] 

For  Alem.  R,  A,S.  forihenc-an.     Add; 

"  Forthougkt,  repented ;"  Lancash.  Gl.T.  Bobbins. 

**  Forlhinkefi,  penitet.      Forthinkingey  penitudo.'* 
Prompt.  Parv. 
FORTHIR,  adj.    Anterior,  fore ;  S.Kforder. 

'*  Item^  ane  uther  coit  of  blak  yelvoti  cuttlt  out 
on  blak  velvot,  with  ane  small  waiting  trais  of  gold« 
and  lynit  theJbrtJ^ir  quarteris  with  blak  tailiteisj  and 
the  hinder  quarteris  with  blak  bnkram  fumist  with 
hornis  of  gold.**  Inv.  A.  1 539,  p*  ^6.  V.  Forder. 

This  is  opposed  to  lander.   Fair  h  elsewhere  used 
as  synonymous, — **  the  Jbir  quarteris  lynit  with  blak 
velvot."     Ibid.  p.  34. 
FORTHIRLYARE,  adv.    Furthermore,  still 

more. 

'*  And  Joriheri^are  it  is  accordit  that  al  the  fjroytis 
and  revenowes  belangand  half  the  erldome  of  Marre 
-—sail  remayne  withe  the  said  lord  on  to  the  ische 
of  the  said  terme,**  &c.  Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1440,  Acts 
Ed.  1814,  p.  55. 

A  sort  of  compar.  adv,  formed  from  Forihirly,  which 
has  been  used  as  a  derivative  from  Forihir,  flirther. 
To  FORTOUN,  v,  a.  To  cause  to  befal,  to  allot. 

"  How  can  ye  hald  vp  your  jftices,  if  God  sail  ^/br- 
tcun  you  to  leive  till  the  king  our  sovereign  come 
to  per fectione  of  yeiris,  or  what  answir  can  ye  give 
him,  why  ye  have  vnquyetit  this  his  cuntrie  so  lang 
with  weir,  by  fyre,  sword,  and  slaughter  of  his  sub* 
iectis?"    Bann&tyne's  Journal,  p.  454. 

Tr,Jhrtun-er  is  used  actively ;  to  bless  with  good 
hap.  Here  the  v.  denotes  allotment  in  a  general  sense* 
To  FORVAY,  FoRWAY,  v.  n.    1.  To  wander.] 

Jdd; 

O.E.  id.    "  I  Jhrwaye,  I  go  out  of  the  waye ;  Je 
me  forvoye.**     Pidsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  241,  b. 
FORWARD,  s.    Paction,  Mrrecment]  Add ; 

'*  Forwarde  or  counaunt  Conuendo,  pactum." 
Prompt.  Parv. 

FORWORTHIN,;>ar/.;?a.Unworthy,&c.]^di; 

I  suspect  that  A.Bor.^/brfn^ar^CTi,  overrun,  is  merely 

a  corr.  of  this  word.  "  Fowemardenyfith  dirt ;"  Grrose. 

FOHY  A  WD,  part.  pa.  Worn  out  with  fatigue.] 

Add;    In  Ayrshire  pron.  Fornyawd,  q.  v. 

FORYOUDENT,  adf.     Tired,  &c.l  Add ; 

From /or  intens.,  and  the  old  pret.  yode  went,  like 
Foryaiwd;  or  yddin,  q.  yielded,  given  up. 
FOSSET,  FossETiN,  a.    A  mat  of  rushes  or 

sproiSf  laid  on  a  horse,  to  prevent  his  skin  from 

Deing  fretted  by  the  Currack,  Aberd. 

Germ.  Jbise,foiz,  villus,  pannus  villosus  ? 

To  FOTCH,  FouTCH,  v.  a.  1.  To  change  one's 
situation.]  Add;  It  is  also  written  Fock. 
— -Bot  nitt^  uidfockit  ever  to  and  fra ; 
Than  vane  it  is  in  thame  for  to  confyde. 
Sen  that  we  se  thame  asweill  cum  as  ga. 

Dauidsane's  Breif  Conmendaiiotin,  st«.6< 
436  . 


FoTCH-VLXucR,  $.  1.  Apparently,  a  plough  eoh 

ployed  by  more  tenants  than  one. 

— -'^That  every  pleugh  of  audit  oxen  betwix  Lith- 
gow  and  Hadington,  in  the  sherifdome  of  Lithgow 
and  Lowthian,  fiimisch  ane  man  boddin  as  said  is, 
ifar  the  space  foirsaid ;  and  Hkjotck^pleuck  fumisdi 
twa  men,  undor  the  pene  of  40  sk.  to  be  upliftit  be 
the  saidis  Commissionaris  lor  ilk  pleuch.^'  £.  of  Had- 
dington's Coll.  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  57« 

This  denotes  a  plough  which  was  the  oonjunct 
property  of  several  smaller  tenants,  and  alternately 
usea  by  each  of  them.    The  design  of  this  appoints 
ment  was  for  erecting  a  fort  at  Inv«*e8k,  A.  1548. 
S.  A  FoUh-fieuck  now  signifies  one  that  is  em« 

ployed  in  two  yokings  each  day.  Loth.     V. 

FoTCH,  V.  sense  5S. 
8.  The  term  is  also  used  as  denoting  a  pkmgh 

used  for  killing  weeds,  as  in  the  aresaing  of 

turnips ;  also  called  a  Harrow-fiougky  tjonii. 

In  the  memory  of  some  still  alive,  eight  oxen 

were  yoked  in  a  plough  of  this  description. 

The  term  Fatch^pteuch  is  used  Aberd.  for  a  pkmgh 
tn  which  horses  and  oxen  are  yoked  together. 
FOTINELLIS,  9,  pi. 

"  For  ane  char  of  leid,  that  is  to  say,  xxiiii.^tn- 
ellis,  iiii.  d."     Balfour's  Practicks,  Custumi^,  p.  87. 

This  word  occurs  in  three  different  forms.  It  it 
written  by  Selden  as  here.  Item  charms  plumbi 
consistit  ex  triginta  jfb^tne^,  &  quodlibet^/b^'neZfasi 
continet  sex  petras  minus  duabus  libris. — Sic  ergo 
fit  rectum  Jotinelbtm  ex  septuaginta  libris..  Fleta, 
Lib.  II.  c.  12.  sect«  1. 

It  is  also  written  Formella.  La  charre  de  plumbo 
constat  ex  30  Formellis,  et  quaelibet  Formella  conti« 
net  6.  petras,  &c  Stat  de  Ponder.  Henric.  IIL  A. 
1267>.  ap.  Du  Cange. 

Cowel  writes  Fotmel,  Ci'om  an  old  chartulary :  and 
this  is  most  probably  the  original  form.,  He  defines 
Fotmd,  **  a  weight  of  lead  of  ten  stone  or  seventy 
pounds."  Quaelibet  Weye  continet  S6  petras,  scil. 
2  cuileSffitmel,  &  6  petras ;  quaelibet  petra  continet 
vii.  libras  cerae ;  &  x.  petrae  faciunt^/otoi^/,  Bcjbfntel 
ponderat  70  libr.    Cartular.  S.  Albani,  ap.  CoweL 

This  term  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  mea- 
surement wiih  the  foot ;  from  Su.G.^  foot,  and  mat 
measure. 
FOTS,  s.pl  Stockings  without  feet,  Ettr.  For.; 

synon.  Loags. 
FOTTIE,  s.     One  whose  stockings,  trowsers, 

boots,  &c.  are  too  wide,  Roxt). 
Teut  voudigh,  plicatilis,  from  voude  plicatura,  ruga; 

J.  having  many  runkles  or  folds. 
^OTTIE,  s.  Any  person  or  animal  that  is  plump 
^nd  short-leggeo ;  applied  to  a  child,  a  puppy, 
&c.,  Ettr.  For^ 
FOTTIE,  8.  Formerly  used  to  denote  a  female 
wool-^^atherer,  one  who  went  from  place  to  place 
for  this  purpose,  ibid. 

Allied  perhaps  to  DuL^faeite,  "  a  gadder,  a  gad- 
ding hussy ;  foett'Cr,  to  ramble ;"  Wolff. 
FOTTIT  THIEF,  a  thief  (rf  the  foweet  descrip- 
tion, q.  one  who  has  only  "worn  fals^  koiMns  or 
hogffars  on  his  legs  in  ins  early  .years,  Dumfr. 
Or  shall  we  xjemfottk  as  a  remnant  of  tiie  Beigae? 
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Thus  we  might  consider  it  as  aDied  to  Teat,  vodde 

a  rag,  panniculus^  pannus  vilis^  attritoa,  et  lacerat- 

us;  whence  vodde  mulier  pannosa,  ignava.     Isl.  vod 

pannus. 

FOU,  Fow,  *.     A  firlot  or  bushel.  South  of  S.; 

q.  the^S  of  a  measure ;  as,  a^/&w  of  potatoes,^ 

"  onions,^  &c.,  Clydes. 

This  is  always  supposed  to  be  heaped^  unless  the 
term  sleek  be  used^  which  is  equivalent  to  ttraik  or 
stroke.  My  last^^, 

A  heapit  stimpart,  I'll  reserve  ane 
Laid  by  for  you. 

V.  Full  and  Half-fou.  Btims,  iii.  144. 

FOUAT,  e.    A  cake  baked  with  butter  and  cur* 

rants,  something  like  the  Scottish  bun^  Roxb. 

This  must  have  been  originally  the  same  with  Fr. 
fouace,  **  a  thick  cake  hastily  bidced  on  a  hot  harth 
Piearth3>  by  hot  embers  layed  upon  it^  and  burning 
coales  over  them ;  a  round  bunne ;"  Cotgr.  L.B. 
JbgiU'atJugat''ia,Jocac»ia,  &c,,  from  hat.JoC''Us,  the 
hearth.  A,S.Jbca  signifies^  '^  pania  subcinericius>  a 
cake  baked  under  the  ashes ;"  Somner.  Thus  the  term 
is  used  in  Aelfric's  version^  Gen.  xviiL  6.  "  Make 
ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal^  knead  it, 
and  wircfocan,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  kearlk"  V. 
Fadgk^  which  seems  to  claim  a  common  origin. 
FOU  AT,  FooET,  e.    The  houseleek^  S.     Sem- 

pervivum  tectorum,  Linn, 

"  The  kings  leaving  Scotland  has  taken  all  custom 
frae  Edinburgh;  and  there  is  hay  made  at  the  cross, 
and  a  dainty  crop  o£  fouats  in  the  grasft-market." 
Nigel,  i.  43.     V.  Fews. 
FOUD,  FownE,  Feud,  s.  The  name  ^ven  to  the 

president  of  the  supreme  court  formerly  held  in 

the  Orkney  [fWerf,  and  Shetland]  islana3.'\Add; 

'*  Givand — to  the  said  Lord  Robert  Stewart  and 
his  foirsaidis^  heretabill  iustices,  schereffis  andjimdis 
foirsaidis,  full  power,  speciall  mandment  and  charge/' 
&C.     Acts  Ja.  VL  1581,  £d.  1814,  p.  255. 

Brand  writes^eiMf,  but  it  would  seem  erroneously. 

^*  It  was  in  this  parish^  in  a  small  holm,*  within  « 
lake  nigh  to  this  church,  where  the  principal  Feud  or 
Judge  of  the  country  used  to  sit  and  give  judgment," 
&c.     Descr.  of  Zetl.  p.  121.    V.  Thing. 

In  MS.  £xpl.  of  Norish  Words,  one  fact  is  speci- 
fied which  I  have  not  met  with  elsewhere.  This  is 
the  number  of  the  inferior  Fouds  or  Bailiffs. 

"  Foud,  the  name  for  the  cheife  Govemour  of  the 
country,  invested  with  all  power  in  civill  and  crimi- 
nal! maiters.  He  had  ten  Fouds  or  Bailives  under  him. 
Their  respective  jurisdiction  was  called  Sucken," 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  aa  to  ^he  origin  of  this 
term,  V.  Duniwassal. 

FowDKiE,  FouDBiE,  Fauberie,  s.    1 .  The  ofBce 

of  chief  governor  in  Shetland. 

**  Our  souerane  lord-*nhauand  perf^tlie  sene  and 
considderit  the  infeftment  &c.  of  the  schirefschip  and 
fowdrie  of  Yetland,  with  all  pri vilegeis,"  &c  *'  Geuis 
and  grantis  to  the  said  Lord  Robert  Stewart — to  ex* 
erce  the  saidis  offices  of  iusticiarie,  schirefschip  and 
foudrie  be  thame  selffis  and  thair  deputtis  ane  or  ma. 
And  with  power  alsua  clerkis,  seriandis,  dempsteris, 
and  vtheris  memberis  of  court,  to  creat  and  deprive," 
&c     Acte  Ja.  VL  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  254,  255. 
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%.  The  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foud, 
Orkn.,  Shetl. 

'^  Our  souerane  lord — ^ratifies — the  tua  charteris 
—to  vmquhile  Patrick  Cheyne  of  Essilmouth ;— off 
all  and  sundrie  the  bmdis  lyand  within  the  parocfain 
of  Tingwall  BS\Afauderie  of  Yetland."  "  The  uther— 
of  all  &e  temporal!  landis — ^lyand  within  the  diocie 
of  Orkney,  within  Xhe  fauderte  of  Orkney  and  Yet- 
land."   Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592,  ibid.  p.  610. 

'*  Approves — ^the  dispositioun  maid  be  umquhile 
Patrick  erle  of  Orknay — of  the  lands  of  Fluagarth, 
&c.  within  the  said  countrie  Budfofvdrie  of  Zetland 
and  schirefdome  of  Orknay."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814, 
V.  527. 

Sn.G.Jbegderi  praefectura ;  Dtai.Jbgderie,  "  a  bai- 
liwick, a  stewardship."  The  termination  seems  to  be 
properly  rike  regnum,  jurisdictio,  the  same  with  A.S. 
ric  in  bishopric,  in  our  old  writings  bishopry. 
To  FOUGE,  FooDGE,  v.  n.    A  verb  used  at  the 
game  of  marbles  or  taw,  when  tHe  player,  in- 
stead of  projecting  the  bowl  from  tlie  proper 
station,  moves  his  hand  nearer  to  the  mark  at 
which  he  aims,  in  order  to  have  an  undue  ad- 
vantage, Roxb. 
Fouas,  s.    The  act  of  playing  in  this  unfair  man- 
ner, ibid, 
FouGEB,  s.     The  person  who  takes  this  advan- 
tage,  ibid. 

Teut.  vuegh^en,  voegh^-en,  aptare,  accommodare. 
Fouge,  however,  seema  radically  the  same  with  Fotch, 
V.  to  change  situation. 

FOUL,  s.    Used  as  equivalent  to  evil  c»*  ill ;  ge- 
nerally as  a  sort  of  oath  or  imprecation ;  mbJouI 
a  bit,  not  a  whit ;  Jbul  a  si^me^  not  a  gleam ; 
Joulfd  me^  evil  befal  me ;  Jbul  tak  ye,  &c.  S. 
It  is  evidently  from  the  adj.  Foul;  and  may  per- 
haps be  viewed  as  an  ellipsis  for  a  designation  often 
given  to  the  devil.     V.  Foul  Thief. 

O,  aucht-pence  drink,  thou  saul  o'  grain. 
Thou  makes  the  bardie  biyth  an'  fain  :— 
O'  a'  the  Nine,  the  foul  a  ane 
Inspires  like  thee. 

Pickeu's  Poems,  1788,  p.  81. 
Poor  Picken  himself  was  a  fatal  example  of  the 
danger  of  this  inspiration. 

FOUL,  adj.     1.  Wet,  rainy,  S.  Add; 

This  is  a  Sw.  idiom.    FuU  ivaeder,  bad  or  raihy 
weather ;  S,Jbul  tpeaiher. 
2.  Guilty ;  a  forensic  term. 

-— '^  The  secund  of  the  afinrsaid  thr£  offences  sail 
be  understuid  to  be  committit  efter  the  offendar  be 
anis  fnnd/oul  of  the  first  offence ;  and  the  thrid  of- 
fence to  be  takin  ane  offence  to  be  committit  efter  the 
offendar  be  fund  Jbul  of  the  aecund  offence."  Bal- 
four's Pract  p.  6ll. 

Thia  corresponds  to  the  sense  of  the  v.  Fyle,  to  find 
or  pronounce  guilty. 

F0ULJ3EARD,  s^  A  bkcksmitfa's  mop  for  his 
trough,  Dumfr. ;  a  ludicrous  name,  evidently^ 
from  its  being  always  begrimed  or  Jfind. 

FOUL  EVIL,  an  antiquated  phrase,  apparently 
of  the  same  meaning  with  Foul  Thiej. 
— <^  Answer  was  mad^  that  the  bishop  of  Ross 
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lodged  there.  *  I  say/  quoth  the  king, '  In  the  foul 
evil,  dislodge  the  bishop,  and  see  that  the  house  be 
fairly  furnished  against  the  embassadour's  costang" 
Sadler's  Papers,  i.  46. 

This  resembles  the  use  of  Ghr.  w^tn^^i,  as  a  desig-i 
nation  of  the  devil. 

FOUL  FARREN,  ad;.    Having  a  bad  appear- 

ance.     V.  Fahand. 
FOUL  FISH,  fish  in  the  spawning  state,  or  such 
as  have  not  for  the  current  year  made  theit  way 
down  to  the  sea  lo  purify  themselves,  S.     V . 
Shedders. 
FOUL  THIEF,  the  devil,  S. 

The  foul  thief  knotted  the  tetbar. 

She  lifted  his  head  en  hie. 
The  nourice  drew  the  knot 

That  gar'd  Laird  Warriston  die. 

Jamieson's  Ballads, 
As  A.S.  ful,  Teut.  vtfyZ,  signify  what  is  literally 
unclean  or  impure,  the  term  is  here  used  metapho- 
rically. Shall  we  suppose  that  this  originated  from 
the  scriptural  phrase,  "  unclean  spirit,"  as  applied 
to  the  devil  P 

If  we  can  trust  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  Scots 
I^esbyteriah  £loqUence,  some  of  the  old  Scottish  mU 
nisters  gave  the  devil  this  name  in  their  discourses. 
**  What  now,  Fitch'cape,  whither  are  you  going?' 
'  I  am  going,  said  I,  to  preach  to  the  people  of  God.' 
'  People  of  God!'  said  the  foul  thirf;  '  they  are  my 

fieople.'   ^  They  are  not  your's,  thou  ^11/  thief,'  said 
,"  &c.     P.  126. 

FOUND,  9.     1.  Foundation^  applied  to  a  build. 
.  ing  of  any  kind,  S. 

^'  Our  miikhouse«*had  wa's  sae  dooms  Strang  that 
ane  waud  hae  thocht  it  micht  hae  stude  to  the  last 
day ;  but  ItA  found  had  been  onnerminit  by  the  last 
Lammas  spait."     Edin.  Mag.  Dec.  1818,  p.  50d« 
S.  The  area  on  which  the  foundation  is  laid ;  as,  Fm 
clearinoutihefoundqffng^IumseyS,;  sYnon.Stance. 
^.  Foundation^  in  a  moral  sense,  as  denoting  con- 
sistency with  truth ;  as.  That  story  never  had 
ony  founds  Ang. 

Vr.fond,  "abottome,  floore,  ground,  foundation, 
&e. ;  a  plot,  or  peece  of  ground ;"  Cotgr. 
FouxDMENT, «.  1.  Foundation  of  a  buildings  Fr. 
ybndement, 

— -''  Ordanis,  that  the  Castell  of  Dunbar  and  Forth 
of  Inchekeith  be  demolischit,  and  cassin  downe  vt** 
terlie  to  the  ground,  and  destroyit  in  sic  wyse,  that 
tuifoundment  thairof  be  occasioun  to  big  thairupon  in 
tyme  cuming."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567f  Ed.  1814,  p.  3$. 
%  Foundation,  in  a  moral  sense. 

'^  Hir  Majestic  nevir  consavit  ony  sic  opinionis  of 
hir  guid  sister ; — and  gif  the  contrarie  hes  bene  re- 
portit,  the samyn  hes  n&foundment"  Ans.  Q.  Mary 
to  Mr.  Thomworth,  Kei&'s  Hist.  App.  p.  101. 

FOUND.     Cannonis  of  found, 

*'  Item  in  the  first  on  the  foinvall  foure  new  can- 
nonis of  found  mountit  upoun  thair  stokis  quheillis 
and  aixtreisgamisit  withiron  quhilkis  wer  brocht  last 
out  of  France."     Inventories,  A  1566,  p.  166. 

This  undoubtedly  denotes  artillery  that  had  been 
cast,  as  contrasted  with  some  then  used,  which  con- 
aisted  of  different  pieces  hooped  together ;  or  per- 
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haps  rather  with  others  of  forged  iron,  as  in  p.  ^50k 
Of  this  description  one  is  mentioned  p.  253,  "  Ane 
grit  peice  of  forgit  yron  callit  mons"  This  is  un-* 
doubtedly  what  was  vulgarly  called  Monts*meg, 

¥r,fond^re,  to  melt  or  cast     Hence  Founder,  the 
designation  of  that  tradesman  who  casts  metals. 
FOUNDIT.  Naefounditj  nothing  at  all,  nothing 

of  any  description  ;  as,  /  hae  naefoundU^  or, 

There's  naefoundk  T  the  houses  language  somo 

times  used  to  a  hcggfir  by  those  who  have  nothing 

to  give,  or  pretend  that  this  is  the  case ;  Ang. 

In  this  form,  it  might  seem  aUied  to  Fr.  //  n'a  pouU 
dejbnd,  '^  he  wants  wherewithal] ;  he  hath  made  no 
provision,  or  but  small  provision  in  money." 

But  it  elsewhere  assumes  another  form,  the  teno 
hekig  used  without  the  negative.     This  ia, 
FouNDiT,  also  FouNDit  Hate,  used  for  forcibly 

expressing  want  in  any  particular  respect,  Ber- 

wicks. 

In  this  form,  the  term  or  phrase  would  seeln  ori» 
ginally  the  same  with  Ftent  hate,fent  a  Ht,  Sic  Used 
in  other  places  of  S.;  q.^fiend  whit ;  fiend  hemg  sy- 
non.  with  deil  or  devil.     V.  HaTk. 
FOUIUHOURS,  *.     The  slight  entcrtmnment, 

&c.]  Add; 

The  slight  refreshment  takeh  by  Workmen  in  Bir- 
mingham is  called  a  four  o'clock. 
FounsuM,  adf.   Applied  to  four  acting  together; 

as,  **  afoursum  reel,^  S. 
FOUSTIC  AIT,  *.   A  low  and  foolish  term  used 

to  denote  any  thing  of  which  the  dettgnation  is 

forgotten,  S. 

This  must  be  resolved  into.  How  is  it  they  call  ii  f 
FOUT,  s.     A  mother's  font,  a  petted,  spoiled, 

peevish  child,  Roxb. 
*^Fout,2iXi  indulged  or  spoiled  child;  North."  Grose. 

This  is  certainly  the  same  with  our  old  term  Fode, 
Food,  Fn>de,  brood,  offspring,  q.  v. ;  also  Fud. 

Dan.foed  signifies  "  bom,  brought  into  the  world;* 
Wolff. 

To  FOUTER,  FooTEE,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  bungle, 
Aberd. 
This  seems  to  have  the  same  origin  with  Fouttour. 

FoDTHY,  (pron.  q.  Foothy)^  a^.  Having  the  ap- 
pearance of  fullness ;  a  term  applied  to  catUe 
that  are  gross  in  shape,  pr  have  their  bellies 
filled  with  food,  Lanarks. 

FouTHY-LiKE,  odf.  Having  the  appearance  of 
abundance;  applied  to  a  peasant  whose  bodily 
habit  or  dress  exhibits  no  symptoms  of  poverty; 
Loth*     V.  FouTH. 

FOUTY,  FuTiE,  adj.     1.  Mean,  base.]    Add; 

2.  Unchaste,  indecent,  indecorous,  as  applied  to 
langu^e,  Lanarks.,  Roxb. ;  SmuUy  synon.,  E. 

FooTiLiE,  adv.   1.  Meanly,  basely,  S. 

2.  Obscenely,  Clydes. 

FouTiNEss,  s.     1.  Meanness,  baseness,  S. 

2.  Obsceneness,  Clydes. 

VOUTRACKyinterj:  An  exclamation  expressivjp 
of  surprise,  S.B.  It  is  the  same  with  Whatreck 
in  the  South  of  S.  One,  who  hears  any  unex- 
pected news,  exclaims,  FautracJc !  i.  e.  "  In- 
deed !  Is  it  really  as  you  say  P'' 
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The  phrase  may  have  been  originally  used  as  ex- 
pressive of  indifference^  real  or  affected ;  and  having 
come  into  common  use  in  this  sense^  may  have  gradu- 
ally been  employed  as  an  exclamation  denoting  sur- 
prise. For  I  can  find  no  reason  to  view  it  as  dif^ 
ferentfrom  WkcU  rack,  L  e.  What  c^re.  V.  Raik.  It 
may,  however,  admit  of  a  different  etymon.  V. 
Wateeck. 

FOUTRE,  Footer,  s.  Activity,  exertion,  im- 
plying the  idea  of  the  end  being  gained,  Fife ; 
synon.  Tkrow^U. 

Gael,Jfiadar,haa!te,  preparation  to  do  a  thing.  This 
is  evidently  allied  to  C.B.  Jivd,  a  quick  motion  or  im- 
pulse ;,/fMlam,  bustle,  hurry,  agitation.  We  may  add 
laLJudr,  prsecipitantia  manuum,yf^r-a  flagrare. 
FOUTSOME,  adj.  Forward,  officious,  or  med- 
dling,  Teviotd. 

Perhaps  ^orafoot,  pes,  and  sum,  same,  expressive 
of  abundance,  q.  prompt  in  action. 
FOW,  s.     A  houseleek. 

''  Sedum  majus,  a  fow"    Wedderburn's  Vocab. 
p.  18.    V.  Fews,  Foucts. 
To  FOW,  Fu\  V.  a.  and  n.     To  fill,  Aberd. 

Moes.O.fuU'jan,  Alem,  Jidl-en,  Belg.  tmll'en,  id. 
FOW,  o^-.     8.  Drunk.]     Jddi 

Himf-fiym,  fuddled,  S.     This  corresponds  to  Sw. 
half'full,  id.,  Seren.  vo.  Tippled, 
4;*  One  in  the  lower  ranks  who  is  in  good  circum- 
stances, is  denominated  "  9,f(yw  body,''  Roxb. 
Sw.  hafrafulU  up,  to  have  plenty ;  Wideg.  Belg. 
vol  op  hebhen  has  precisely  the  same  sense. 
FowiE,  adj.     Possessing  a  comfortable  indepen- 
dence, Roxb.    It  is  never  used  like  Bene^  as  a 
term  of  respect;  but  always  in  such  connexion 
as  to  suggest  a  different  idea ;  as,  ^^He's  Sijbwie 
body,"  expl.  as  equivalent  to  ^'  aQ  old  haoks." 
It  is  deduced  from  Fow,  full. 
FOW,  8,     Apparently  for./w-duty. 

**  Said,  that  the  Ishi^^fow  mycht  not  be  pait 
Q>aid^ ;"  Aberd.  Reg. 

FOW,  (pron.  like  E.  haw)  s.  A  corn-fork,  a 
{Mtch-fork,  Aberd.,  Moray,  Dumfr.,  Roxb. 
"  Forv^  an  iron  fork  of  two  appropriate  prongs, 
in  a  long,  slender,  smooth,  elastic  handle  or  pole,  for 
throwing  up  the  sheaves  in  building  the  sheaves  in 
a  corn-stack,  and  for  throwing  down  the  stack."  GU 
Surv.  Naims. 

This  must  be  the  sense  of  the  word,  as  used  in  the 
quotation  from  The  Priests  of  PebUs.  ^*  He  who  for- 
merly carried  a  bow  is  glad  to  bear  a  pitchfork,  on 
hts  back,  as  an  offensive  weapon."  This,  although 
now  provincial,  seems  to  have  been  anciently  a  term 
of  general  use. 
To  Fow,  to  Fow  corny  to  throw  up  tlie  sheaves 

on  a  pitch-fork,  ibid.,  Aberd.,  Meams. 
FOW,  8.    A  mow  or  heap  of  com  in  the  sheaves, 
or  of  bottles  of  straw  after  being  thrashed,  Ayrs. 
l^JiUga  foeni  cumera;  G.  Ancb.;  probably  from 
ful  plenus. 

To  FO WFILL,  V,  a.     To  fulfil,  Aberd.  Reg. 
FOW  M ARTE,  *.     A  pole-cat.]  Add ; 

Ben  Jonson  uses  Jiill^mart  in  the  same  sense,  al- 
though metaphorically. 
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Was  ever  such  KjidUmart  for  an  Fhiisher,— 
Who,  when  I  heard  his  name  first,  Martin  Polcat^ 
A  stinking  name,  and  not  to  be  pronounc'd 
In  any  ladies  presence,  my  very  heart  eeneearn'd. 

Works,  ii.  76. 
"  Fulmarde  heest    Pitoides."    Promptt  Parv. . 
F0WN,a4;.    Of  or  belonging  to  a  fawn.   "  Tua 

dowsone  of fown  skynnis ;"  Aberd.  Reg. 
FOWRNIT,  preL     Furnished,  supplied,  Fr. 
This  penny,  that  xv  yeir  it  nocht^irmt^. 
He  mvlteplyit  moir  Uian  a  thowsand  pound. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  v.  883. 
'^  This  penny,  which  had  no  increase  for  fifteen 
years,"  &c 

FOWS,  *.p/.  The  houseleek.  V.Fews,Fowets. 
FO WSUM,  FousuM,  adl\  Add ; 
4.  Filthy ;  denoting  bodily  impurity. 

"  His  clething,  throw  filth  of  persoun,  wes  vile 
and  horribil,  the  habit  of  his  body  wes  richt^/birM<fit ; 
for  he  wes  lene,  and  nere  consumit  throw  hunger." 
Bellend.  T.Li  v.  p.  140.  jPoetltor  corporis  habitus,  Lat^ 
FowsuHNEss,  8,  Lusciousncss,  Ciydes. 
FOXTERLEAVES,  8.  pi    The  fox-glove,  aa 

herb,  Roxb. 

*'  They  (the  fairies)  '11  hae  to— gang  away  an'  sleep 
in  their  dew-cups  an'  Joxterleaves  till  the  gloaming 
come  again."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  183. 
To  FOZE,  V.  n.    To  lose  the  flavour,  to  become 

mouldy,  Perths. ;  B.Jiist.   Fr.yi***^,  taking  of 

the  cask,  {romjuste^  a  cask,  l&hjiie,  however, 

signifies  putredo,^^n  putridus. 
To  FOZE,  V.  71.     To  emit  saliva,  Fife. 

*'  He  freathes  (froths)  and  fozes  ower  muckle  at 
the  mou'  for  me :    The  head's  aye  dry  where  the 
mou's  fozy."     Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  11 6. 
FoziNESs,  8.  1 .  Sponginess,  S. ;  Duffiness  synon. 
2.  Metaph.  obtuseness  of  mind. 

''  The  weak  and  young  Whigs  have  become  mid- 
dle-a^ed,  and  ^exxfiziness  can  no  longer  be  concealed, 
so  we  have  no  satisfaction  now  in  playing  with  them 
at  foot-ball."     Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  1821,  p.  753. 
Fba  Tyme,  adv.     From  the  time  that,  fortb^ 

with,  aa  soon  ns. 

*'  But^ra  (yjwe  the  said  Monsieur  Derbine  knew 
the  King  of  France  suspitioun  in  that  matter,  he  was 
not  myndit  to  stay  longer  in  the  realme,  bot  haistilie 
depairted."  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  SL50,  From  time 
that  Monsieur  Daubiney,  &c.  Ed.  1728. 
To  AND  FaA,  to  and  fro.. 

— "  Messingeris  and  passingeris  carying  lettrf^ 
to  andfra  of  maist  dangerous  effect  and  consequence." 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1594,  Ed.  iai4,  p.  95. 
FRACK,  Fkak,  Feeck,  adf.    2.]  Add; 

It  denotes  stout ;.  a3,  a  f reck  chidd,  often  including 
the  idea  of  recovery  from  a  state  of  debility ;  Dumfr.. 

Insert^  aa  sense 
a.  Stout,  firm ;  without  regard  to  the  time  of  life,. 

Ayrs. 

-^Fortune's  cu€^el>,  let  me  tell. 

Is  no  a  willie-waun.  Sic : 
Thefreckest  whiles  hae  own't  her  dought 
Picken's  Poems  1783,  p.  16.9. 

FRACTIOUS,  adj.    Peevish,  fretful,]^  ^rfot  ^ 
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*'  They  ca'd  his  Grandfather  the  wicked  Laird ; 
bat,  though  he  was  whiles ^ac^tovt  aneuch,  when  he 
got  into  roving  company,  and  had  ta'en  the  drap 
drink,  he  would  have  scorned  to  go  on  at  this  gate/' 
Guy  Mannering,  i.  96. 
8.  Irritable,  irascible,  S. 

^'  The  baron  observed— -he  was  the  very  Achilles 
of  Horatius  Flaccus. 

'*  Impiger,iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer.  Whichhas 
been  thus  rendered  vemacularlyby  Struan  Robertson : 
A  fiery  ettercap,  b, fractious  chiel. 

As  hot  as  ginger,  and  as  stieve  as  steel. 

Waverley,  ill.  241,  242, 
Feactiouslie,  adv.     Peevishly,  S. 
Fractiousxess,  8.     Peevishness,  S- 
FRACTEM  MENTAH,  eijuivalent  perhaps  to 
usufructuary.    Fractem  must  be  for  Fructum. 
*'  Besse  Eflek  fractem  mentar  of  the  said  land." 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  15S8,  V.  16. 
FRAEM ANG, j97Yp.   From  among;  contraction 
offrae  amanff. 

Mordac,  thy  eild  may  best  be  spaird 
The  fields  of  altry£efraemang. 

Hardy knute,  Pink.  Trag.  Bail  1.  7. 
FRAESTA,  adv.     "  Do  uLCyfraesia;^  by  some 
given  as  synon.  with  Prat/  thee;  by  others,  with 
Frithit ;  Roxb. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  our  ancestors  were  so 
complaisant  as  to  use  this  term.  Besides,  tlie  change 
from  Pf'ythee  to  Fraetla  would  be  too  violent.  As 
Fritkit  is  given  as  synon.,  Fraetta  probably  signifies, 
notwithstanding,  nevertheless. 

Were  the  term  equivalent  to  ''  cease,"  or  <*  be  at 
rest,"  we  migh^  view  it  as  formed,  from  Dan.  fras^ 
taa-^er,  to  cease,  todesistfrom,  &c  or  from  Isl./re«/-a, 
deferre,  to  delay,  q.  "  wait  thou."  Su.G.  freH^a 
signifies  probare,  q.  make  trial  of  it.  Or  it  might 
be  resolved  into  A.S. /reo  es  thu,  "  free  art  thou," 
q.  I  give  thee  leave  to  do  so.  But  as  Frithit  may  be 
resolved  into  for  a'  (all)  that ;  what  if  Fraesta  be 
merely,  "  For  as  to  a\"  But  conjecture  is  vain,  where 
the  meaning  of  a  term  is  lost,  or  quite  indefinite. 
FRAGALENT,  adj.  1.  Advantageous,  pro- 
fitable, Ayrs. 
S.  It  bears  a  very  different  sense,  Renfr. ;  for  it 

signifies  undermining. 
To  FRAIK,  Fas  AX,  v.  n.  To  cajole,  to  wheedle, 

to  cox.  Loth. 
•     Is\.  fraeg'ia  celebrare,  laudare  ifraig'Ur  Celebris ; 
fraegd,  celebritas. 

Fraikik,  s.  Flattery ;  sometimes,  fond  discoiurse, 
resembling  flattery,  although  sincere,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  that  elevation  of  the  animal  spirits 
which  IS  produced  by  conviviality,  S. 
Now  ither's  hands  the're  shaldn', 

Wi'  friendship,  love  an'  joy ; 
Ye  never  heard  BicfnUkin', 
As  does  their  tongues  employ. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  135. 
FRAYL,  s.    A  basket  made  of  rushes ;  in  mod. 
'E.fraU. 

"  Gif  ony  schip  come  with  wad,  he  sail  give  for 
ilk /ra?//,  at  the  entrie,  xxii.  penies,  and  at  the  Airth- 
passing,  73iV.  penies."     Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  85. 
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"  Fmyle  of  frute.  Palate ;  carica."  Prompt  Parv. 

**  Piscina  ficorum,  ^fraile  of  figges ;"  Elyot  Bib- 
lioth. 

Minsheu  derives  it  firom  Lat-fragilis  ;  Skinn.  from 
Itel.  fraffli,  which  denotes  the  knots  of  the  reed  of 
whidi  the  basket  is  made.  Aifreau  dejigues  is  an 
O.  Fr.  phrase,  Kennet  views  L.  h^f  radium  ficorum, 
as  formed  from  this. 
FRAIM,  adj.  Strange.  V.  Frbm. 
FRAINE,  Poems  16th  Cent.  p.  950,  ^  etrat. 

for  Frame^  q.  v. 
FRAYOR,  jf.     That  which  causes  terror;  Fr. 
Jrayeur^  affrighting. 

'^  A  fyre  burst  out  in  Mr.  John  Bucfaan's  closet* 
window.  It  continued  WhiU  eleven  o'clock  of  the 
day  with  the  greatest^rtiyor  and  vehemency  that  ever 
I  saw  fyre  do,  notwithstanding  that  I  saw  London 
bume.'*  A.  17OO,  CuUoden  Pap.  p.  27- 
F&AisEB,  8.  A  wheedler,  a  flatterer,  Clydes. 
Fb  AisiE,  adj.     Addicted  to  flattery,  using  o^oU 

ing  words,  ibid. 
Fraisilie,  adv.    In  a  cajoling  way,  ibid. 
Fbaisivess,  s.     Wheedling,  flattery,  ibid. 
FRAIS'T,  Fraiz'^d,  part  adj.  Greatly  surpris* 

ed,  having  a  wild,  staring  look.     One,  over- 

powered  by  astonishment,  is  said  to  *'  look  like 

Afraiz'd  weasel ;"  Roxb. 

This  is  obviously  a  very  ancient  word ;  and  pr> 
bably  allied  to  Teut  vrees-en,  pavere^  horrcre,  in- 
horrere ;  vreese,  timof>  pavor,  terror ;  vreesackigh, 
meticulosus,  pavidus.  Thus  it  would  indicate  tbe 
appearance  of  terror.  It  may,  however,  be  allied  to 
IsL^ryj-a,  fremorem  naribus  spirare  ;frys,  equorum 
fremitus ;  as  expressive  of  the  noise  made  by  a  8Ur« 
tied  horse. 

To  FRAITH,  v.  n.  To  Foam,  to  froth,  Buchan. 
Hail,  nappy  ^rai^^  on  a  day ! 
Whan  Pn(di>us  ghnts  sae  brisk  in.  May. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  185,  V.  Prmth. 
To  FRAME,  V.  n.     To  succeed.]     Jdd ; 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ought  to  be  the 
reading,  "where  Jraine  is  used^  Poems  1 6ih  Cea/.p*  350. 
Quhen  they  wnto  Strathbolgie  came. 
To  that  castell  but  dreid. 
Then  to  forsee  how  thiogis  mightyrome 
For  they  had  meikle  neid.«^ 

It  is  expl.  in  Gl.  "  happen." 

Teut  vram-en,  O.Flem.  vrom-en  prodesie;  M.^/rem* 
ia  promovere.  Sw.  be-fraem^ja  signifies  to  promote* 
To  FR  AMPLE,  v.  a.  To  swallow  or  gobble  up. 

*'  When  thou  hast  beene  an  idle  vagaboond,  sod 

hes  done  no  good,  and  yet  stops  to  thy  dinner,  and 

framples  vp  other  mens  trauels,  that  ia  vnlawfull  eit« 

ing."    Bollock  on  2  Thes.  p.  146. 

To  FRAMPLE,  v.  a.  To  put  in  disorder,  Ayi* 

"  Frattmle,  disordered  yam  or  clothes,"  Gl.  Sttrr. 
Ayrs.  p.  091. 

This,  I  suspect,  is  meant  as  a  verb. 

Teut.  verrompeUen,  corrugare. 

FRAJNCHIS,  s.  pL    Frenchmen. 

"  It  is  reaported  here,  tiiefre  shoulde  be  800  Fnmcha 
in  readines ; — and  if  it  so  be,  it  shulde  be  a  gtes^ 
furtherance  to  our  affaires  to  have  them  cutt  o£"  £* 
of  Arran,  Sadler's  Papers,  i.  632. 
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The  vulgar  ilitt  use  the  terai  Frenches  in  the  same 
nee^  S. 

FRANDIE,  8.  A  small  rick  of  sheaves,  such  as 
a  man,  standing  on  tke  ground,  can  build,  Fife; 
synon.  Hand-hui,  S. 

Abbreviated^  perhaps>  fitam/ra  hand;  q,  erected 
from  the  hand. 

To  PR ANE,  Frayn,  r.  n.  To  ask,  fcc]  Add ; 
^his  occurs  in  O.E.  as  a  v.  a.,  signifying  to  inter- 
rogate. 

Than  thought  I  Xofrojfne  the  first  of  this  fowre 

ordres^ 
.And  presed  to  the  Prechoures^  to  prouen  her  wille. 

P.  Phughmanee  Crtde,  B.  iiij^  a. 
To  FRANE,  Frain,  v.  ft.     To  insist,  to  urge ; 
apparently  as  including  the  idea  of  some  degree 
or  impatience  or  diacontentedness,  the  v.  to  Orp 
being  given  as  synonymous,  Fife. 
This  seems  to  be  merely  a  provincial  variety  of 
Fryne,  q.  v. 
FRANENTE,  prep.    Opposite  to. 

-i— ''  Mr.  Gray  i^CmHingham^  Wardane  of  the  Est- 
bordouris  of  Ingland^  widiin  the  boundis  of  quhais 
crffice  the  said  Capitane  of  Norhame,  reifTar  of  the 
said  fischemen,  dwellis^  hes  bene  diverse  tymes  re« 
quint  tharefor,  alswele  be  my  Lord  Govemouris  awn 
speciall  wrytting  as  be  the  Wardanis  of  Scotlande 
Jranente  him."  Instnictionis  for  Boss  Heraldj  A. 
1552,  Keith's  Hist  App.  68. 

Contr.  from  Fore»'anent,  q.  v. 
FRANK,  *•  A  denomination  of  French  money. 
**  Assignis  to  Dauid  Quhithed — to  preif  sufficiently 
that  he  has  contentit  &  payit  to  William  Knox— - 
xiij  Jrankis  &  a  half; — ^and  how  mekle  of  it  com  to 
his  vse  mare  thane  the  said  xiij  frankU,"  &c.  Act. 
Dom.  Cone.  1494>  p.  361. 

Vr.  franc,  "  a  piece  of  money  in  old  time  worth 
only  one  Sol  Toumois  i"  CotgF.  It  is  now  equiva^ 
lent  to  twenty. 

FRANKTENEMENTARE,  e.  One  who  pos- 
sesses  freehold  lauds. 

-r-*'^  Allegeit  be  the  said  lord  Setoun^  Aat  the  said 
Archibald^  damand  him  tennent  to  him,  wes  nocht 
entrit,  quharethrow  he  intromett  with  the  saidis  landis 
bot  be  his  grantschir,  quhilk  wes  hut  JrankienemcH*' 
tare  alanerly.*'    Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  9S. 

L.B.  franc-us  liberus,  and  tenementar-iiu  tenens, 
feudatorius ;  Fr.  tenement^ier,  id. 
To  FRAP,  V.  a.     To  blight,  to  destroy,  Ayrs. 
Fr.Jrapp^er  signifies  not  merely  to  strike,  to  dash, 
but  to  blast. 
FRA'T,  carff.     Notwithstanding,  S. 

But  yet  there's  scmiething  couthie  in  it  Jra't 
Rati^t  Hdeaere,  First  Edit.  p.  4& 
V.  Fra&t,  the  reading  of  the  Third  Ediu    This, 
however,  is  the  preferable  orthography. 
FRATERIE,  Featour,  e.  The  room,  or  hall, 
in  a  monastery,  in  which  the  monks  eat  toge- 
ther. 

— ^'Confermesthe  charteris,  infeftmentis-i^gnmtit 
be  WiUiame  Commendater  of  Pettinveme«-to  the 
Baillies»  &c.  of  Pettinveyme,— -<^  all  and  haill  that 
greit  houss  or  greit  building  of  the  monasterie  of  Pel* 
tinveme,  vnder  and  abone,  with  the  pertinentis }  con* 
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tenand  the  channonis  or  mwMafraierie  aiid  dortour 
of  the  said  monasterie,  with  the  cellaris  beneth  and 
loflis  abone  the  aaxnjnjraterie  and  dortour."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  55^. 

Thair  ioukers  durst  not  kyith  thair  cure. 
For  feir  of  fasting  in  the  Praiaur, 
And  tynsaiU  of  the  charge  they  bure. 

Damdmm^s  Schorl  DUcurs,  st.  4. 
The  only  word  that  resembles  this  is  L.B.yra/erta, 
fratemitas.  But  I  find  no  proof  of  its  being  used  in 
Uiis  sense.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  0.£.^a- 
<rte  had  been  used  as  explained  above.  ForCotgrave, 
or  Howell,  thus  defines  Fr.  refeciouer, "  a  refectuane, 
or  Fratrie  ;  the  room  wherein  Friers  eat  togethw." 
Freviaure,  refectorium  j  Prompt  Parv.  The  remains 
of  the  Refectory  belonging  to  die  Monastery  of  Dun- 
fermline are  still  called  the  FrulerJiaU,  V.  Femie's 
Hist  of  Dunfermline,  p.  111. 

FRATH,  adf.     Distant  in  manner,  reserved, 
Berwicks.     ff^r  Fife,  seems  synon. 
Undoubtedly  the  tame  with  Old  Teut  wroft,  wreed^ 
austerua,  acerbus ;  Kilian.    V.  Freff. 

FRATHYNE,  orfw.     Thence. 

— ''  And  taking  of  him.  furth  of  the  said  houss, 
&c.  And  thair  haistely  causit  spulye  the  said  Peter 
of  the  saidis  lettree^  AxAfraikifne  send  him  agane 
to  the  said  burgh  of  Hadingtpune,"  &c  Acts  Mary, 
1545,  Ed.  1814,  p.  451.  V.  Thine,  Thymb. 
FRATHYNEFURT,    Feathinfukth,   ado. 

From  thenoefordi*. 

'^  Eliaabeth  Priores  of  Hadyngton — ^bindis  and 
oblissis  hir  to  east  down  and  destroy  the  samyn,  swar 
that  na  habitadoun  salbe  had  thairintill/roiAys^ttH." 
Sed^  Counc.  A.  1^47^  Keith's  Hist  App.  p^  56. 

Frethinfurth,  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1598,  V.  ftO, 

Comp.  of  Fra,  from,  and  Thme^Furth,  q«  v. 
FRATT,  s.     Synon.  with  KJret^work. 

"  Item  ane  padott  of  crammesy  satene  with  ane 
fratt  of  gold  on  it  with  xii  diamantis,"  &c.    Inven- 
tories, A.  1516,  p.  25. 

L.B.  freet-^,  id.     Frectis  et  seutis  breudatus^  &c. 
Visitat  S.  Paul.  liondon.  A  1995,  ap.  Du  Cange. 
The  Origin  seems  to  be  AAfrmet^nfon  omare. 
FRAUGHTLESS,  a^.    Insipid  ? 

Then  they  may  Gallia's  braggers  trim. 

An'  doixn  their  haffita  kaim ; 
They're  m'aughtless,  they're^0«^iy^0f»> 

Compar'd  to  our  blue  bonnets. 
Tarras's  Poems,  p.  139.    V.  Mow-frachty. 
FRAWFIT,  oA'.     1.  Bold,  impertinent;  Ayrs. 
S.  Sulky,  scornful,  Renfr. 

A.S.  jraefel,  Jrarfol,  procax,  protervus.  It  may, 
however,  be  allied  to  Sw.  JriMgsom  inquisitiye,  from 
lioe^G.  fraikn^an,  pret^oA,  Sw.  fraag^a,  Teut. 
nraeg-en,  interrogare ;  q.  full  of  interrogations,  a 
common  mark  of  presumption. 
To  FREAK,  V.  ft  To  cajole,  to  coax,  to  wheedle. 

Loth.     v.  Fraik. 
FRE  ARE,  9.   A  basket  made  of  rushes  or  reeds. 

''  The  duke  of  Alva,  at  this  tyme,  be  command  of 
his  prince,  hade  direcdt  sum  gold  in  Scotland  be  a- 
Frenchman  caUit'  Sorvie,  quhilk  was  convoyit  to  the 
castell  of  Edinburgh  in  tijreare  ci  feggis."  Hist. 
James  the  Sext,  p.  166. 
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«  Fywe  [five]  hi\£frtarU  of  feggia  ;?*  Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  1565,  V.  «5.    "  Ane  dossand  freari$o(  feggis ;" 

Ibid.  V.  17.  ^   .,    X. 

Apparently  the  same  with  E.  frail,  *<^  a  /rat/  of 

figs ;"  and  perhaps  corr.  from  this,  as  we  find  that 
the  term,  (L3,JraeU^wn  ficuum),  was  used  in  E.  so 
early  as  the  year  1410.  V.  Du  Cange.     "  Frayle  of 
frute.  Palata.  Carica."     Prompt.  Parv.    It  has  been 
traced  %o  Ital.fragU,  which  signifies  the  knots  of  a 
reed,  the  material  whence  such  baskets  are  made. 
ToFREATHE,  v.  a.     T(y  Freeihe  clses ;  ap- 
plied to  clothes  which  have  lain  some  time  after 
being  wadied  and  dried,  without  having  been 
smoothed  with  the  iron  or  otherwise  properly 
dressed.   A  graUh  is  made  in  which  the  cfothes 
receive  a  sBglit  washing,  that  they  may  be  put 
into  a  fit  state  for  beinjg  dressed,  Ciydes. 
I  hesitate  whether  to  view  this  as  an  additional 
sense  of  Freatk,  v.  a.  to  work  up  into  froth,  or  as 
derived  from  A.S.  ^/reo(*-a»  fricare,  to  rub. 
To  FBE AZOCK  up,  v.  m.  To  coax,  to  wheedle, 
to  cajole,  Ayrs. ;  apparently  a  provindal  dimi- 
nutive from  the  v,  to*  Fraise. 
FBE  BLANCHE.    V.  Blanchb. 
FBECKLE,  fld^'.     Hotspirited? 
But  this  sad  fraye,  this  fatal  daye. 

May  breid  baith  dule  and  payne, 
^ly  freckle  brithren  ne'er  will  staye 
Till  they're  avengit  or  slayne. 

Hog^s  Mountain  Bard,  p.  44. 

FBEDE. 

— «  That  thai  be  chargeit  to  ward  in  the  Blaknes, 
.—^har  to  remane  quhill  thai  be  puinist  for  thair  con- 
tempdoun  dbfrede  be  the  kingis  hienes."  Act  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  lift  ^        , 

At  first  view  this  might  seem  to  be  a  designation 
of  crhne  as  illustrating  or  aggravathig  that  of  con- 
tempt.   But  I  suppose  that  it  merely  signifies/reed 
or  liberated. 
Fredoh,  s.    Liberality,  generority. 

Quhen  Wallace  saw  the/r«tom  off  the  queyn. 
Sadly  he  said ;  "  The  suA  weyll  hes  beyn  seyn. 
Women  may  tempt  the  wysest  at  is  wrocht. — 
For  jovLrfredom  we  sail  trowbill  na  ma. 

Wallace,  viii,  145S,  1468,  MS. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Chaucer* 
■■  1  ■   He  loved  chevalrie 
Trouthe  and  honour,  ymiom*  and  curtesie. 

Prologue^  V.  46. 
This  Phebus— was  flour  of  bachelerie; 
As  wel  in fredom,  as  in  chivalrie. 

Manciple's  Tale,  v.  17075. 

FBEE,  adf.    1.  Brittle,  kc}  Add; 

-*•''  In  many  places,  the  oatte  seide  was  sooner 
done  this  yeire  than  many  yeirs  formerly :  for  the 
long  frost  made  tiie  grounde  yery/rte,  and  the  whole 
husbandmen,  for  the  most  pairt,  affirmed  they  never 
saw  the  ground  easier  to  labowr."  Lament's  Diary, 
p.  224. 
♦  FREE,  adj.     I.  Often  wsed  angly  as  denotmg 

liberty  of  conscience  to  do  any  thing,  S. 

"  Craving  your  pardon,  Mr.  Sharpitlaw,-— -that's 
vhat  I'm.  no\free  to  do/*    Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  101. 

Sometimes  it  is  fully  expressed, , 

il2 
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'^  If  ye  arena/ree  in  conscience  to  speak  for  heein 
the  court  of  judicature—follow  your  conacienee^ 
Jeanie>  and  let  God's  will  be  done."    Ibid.  p.  186. 
2.  Single,  not  married ;  L  e.  free  from  the  bcMid 

of  matrimony,  S. 
8.  Madejree  qf\  divested  of.. 

'^  The  marquis  was  very  loth  to  quit  these  offices, 
purdiased  for  lingular  servicea.done  to  thQ  kings  of 
Scotland.-*The.  marquis,  made  free  ^  these  shmff- 
ships,  resolved  to  look  about  his  own  affairs,  and 
behold  all,"  &c.    Spalding,  i.  12. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  with  sense  12.  of  the  £. 
word, — "  Exempt" 
FBEELAGE,  s.  An  heritable  propa^y,.  aadis^ 

tinguished  from  a  farm,  Boxb.- 
Feeelage,  dM^'.    Heritable^  ibid. 
Altho'  he  had  nfreelage  grant 
O'  mony  a  tree,  herb,  flower,  and  plants 
Yet  still  his  breast  Confess'd  a  want. 

But  coudna  say. 
After  what  thing,  wi'  secret  pant. 
His  heart  gae  way. 

A.  ScoU's  Poems,  p.  42. 
Tent  wty4aet  libertinus  ;  frilass-us  in  Lege  Sali* 
ca ;  Kilian.    FrUazin,  Leg.  Boior.  per  manum  liberi 
dimissi :  Franc.  TheotiscyWZaza  liberdni  ;  Gl.  Lin* 
denbrog.   GQrm.^r^  lass-en  to  affiranchize  one,  L  e. 
to.  lei  him  go  free.    Du  Cange,  however,   deduces 
frilazin  from  A.S.  fre,  or^eoh,  and  leean  dimittere. 
Friolasia,  id.     Our  term  seems  thus  to  have  origi- 
nally denoted  the  land  or  other  property  held  by  a 
freeman,  which  he  could  transmit  to  his   heirs,  as 
contradistinguished  from  that  which  a  n^iiivus  or 
bondman  possessed. 

*FBEELY,adt;.  Usedasasuperlative;vejpy,Ang. 
'^  Ye'r  a  braw-spoken  man,  I  hear ;  an'  by  die  sil- 
ler ye  sent  me,  I  dootna  bit  ye've  been  f reefy  lucky." 
St  Kathleen,  iiL  l6d. 

FBEE-MABTIN,  s.  A  cow  naturally  incapa- 
ble of  having  a  calf.  Loth. 

FBEET,  s.    A  superstition.     V.  Freit. 

FBEFF,  adi.  1.  Shy,  Boxb. ;  probably  formed 
from^a  or^o^r,  from ;  like  S.>aiw;  strange, 
frawardy  froward,  and  many  Goth,  words:  or 
eontr.  fromyi?r,  or  far  ctff'j  q.  distant,  like  Frat^ 
"  for  a'  that*^ 

3*  This  word  is  also  expl.  in  a  sense  nearly  the 
reverse,  intimate,  as  synon.  with  Chief,  ibid. 

FBEIE,  Freke,  s.    2.  A  fellow,  &c.]  Add; 

*'  Freik,  a  fool,  a  light  impertinent  fellow ;"  GL 
Shirrefs,  S.B. 

FBEIB  KNQT,^  Frere  knot,  some  kind  of 
knot  aodeotly  made  vufh  precious  stones. 
^'  Item,  ane  bonet  of  ckty th,  wkh  ane  tergat  an4 
fourtie  fy  ve  settis  lyk  pillaris,  and  freir  knoUis  be- 
tuix."    Collect  of  Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  69. 
Frere  knoUis,  ibid,  p.  9. 

FBEIS,  ndf.    Freis  daUh  of^oUL 

"  Item  ane  gowne  o£  freis  daith  of  gold,  heich 
nekkit,  lynit  with  martnkis  sabill,  ftimist  with  but- 
tonis  of  gold."    Collect  of  Inventories,  A.  1539^  P' 
82.     Hence, 
FviZBiTf  pari.  pfz. 
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**  Item  ane  gowne  of  ckith  .ofgo\i,freni  With  gold 
and  silvir,  lynit  with  blak  jonettiB."  Ibid.  p.  32. 
.  At  first  view  this  might  seem  a  translation  of  Fr. 
/range  eTor,  L.B.  aufjfrigia,  aurifrHta,  aurifrisum, 
fimbria  aurea^  limbus  aureus,  Du  Cange;  as  denote 
ing  a  fringe  of  gold.  .  This  sense  might  correspond 
with  the  particle.  But  the  adj.  will  not  admit  of 
it.  It  m^t  therefore  seem  that  we  wete  under  a 
necessity  of  viewing  these  terms  as  denoting  cloth 
resemWng  Jrieze ;  from  Fr.  frtx^^er^  to  crisp ;  to 
raise.  JFrmt  Fanniy  concerning  which  Du  Cange 
queries ;  An  quod  crispati  land  essent,  Thraip^  Ftixez  f 
Frissatus  Pannus,  Pannus  laneus  crispus^  &c.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  Aurifingium  was  not 
always  confined  to  fringes  of  gold.  Acceptum  fuit 
Avrtjfrigium  non  pro  fimbria tantum,  aut  limbo  aureo, 
sed  pro  omni  genere  operis  acu  picti,  GalL  Broderie, 
Ibid.  vo.  Aur^rigia*  It  is  nroved,  under  the  same 
article,  that  Fr.  mjra^9^  orfr^ifs,  was  used  with  the 
same  latitude. 

To  FREITHvr.  II.    1.  To  Uberate.]    Add; 
iU  Used  as  a  foransic  term,  signifying  to  release 

from  )m  obligation^  or  pecuniary  burden. 

''  And  that  thay  quha  ar  challengit  or  attachit,  for 
'bny  trespas,  sail  be  thair  present,  tojreith  and  re* 
leive  thair  borghis,  except  thay  have  a  lauchfbll  es* 
sonye."    Assis.  Dav.  II.  Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  18. 

**  And  attour  the  lordis  ordanis  the  lord  Cath- 
kert  to  freith  the  said  landis  of  Vchikre  txf  the 
V  mercis  [marks^  that  he  grantis  he  promistto  pay 

to  Robert  of ...."    Act  Dom.  Audit  A.  1466, 

p.  S. 

Su,G,Jrid,  libertas,  (whence  frid^a,  tueri),  admits 
of  difiererit  forensic  significations ;  as  denoting  im- 
munity from  those  who  had  a  legal  right  to  avenge 
a  crime ;  also,  judicial  immunity  from  theconsequeo* 
ces  of  borrowgange  or  suretyship,  if  I  do  not  mistake 
the  meaning  of  Ihre,  when  he  defines  the  term,  Im« 
munitas  forensis  a  vadimonio  sistendo. 
To  FREITH,  t;.  a.  To  protect,  to asast]  Add; 
2.  To  secure. 

In  an  old  MS.  belonging  to  the  burgh  of  Ayr,  the 
tenants  are  prohibited  "  to  tape  or  sett  in  aikerdaillis 
the  landis^dAtV  to  them  by  the  towne." 

A.S.Jnth'ian,  SvuG.Jtid^,  tueri,  protegere;  often 
used  to  denote  legal  protection  or  security.  To  tape 
seems  here  to  signify,  to  inclose  in  smaller  divisions. 
The  passage  illustrates  what  is  said  in  giving  the 
et3rmon  of  the  y.  to  Tape.    V.  Acker-dale. 

To  FREITH,  V.  n.     To  foam,  Roxb. 

IPreith,  #.     1.  Foam,  froth,  ibid. 

2.   A  slight  and  hasty  washing,  as  applied  to 

clothes;    in  relation,  as  would  seem,  to  the 

froth  or  suds  through  which  they  are  made  to 

pass,  S«      y.  FSEATHE,  V. 

Su.CJrad-fas,  to  froth. 

PREITTY,  FaETTY,  a^'.  1.  Superetitious,  &c.] 
Add; 

Ah,  Meg !  fell  weel  I  kend  the  other  day. 
You  wad  grow  fause^  an'  gie  your  kd  foul  play ! 
For  no  limg  S3me,  while  becking  i'  the  sun, 
I  leuch  to  see  my  lambs  scud  o'er  the  lin, 
Sjme  saw  a  blade  fast  sticking  to  my  hose. 
An',  heingjreety,  stack  it  up  my  nose. 
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But,  lack.>»day  J  although  it  sair  did  bite, 
Nae  blood  cam  out  but  what  was  unco  white. 

Macaula^e  Poems,  p.  122. 
S.  Of  or  belonging  to  superstitious  ideas  or  obser- 
vances, S. 

"  I  knew  the  man  whose  mind  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  superstitious  andfreitty  observances  of  his 
native  hmd."  Edin.  Mag.  Sept  1818,  p.  154. 
FREM YT,  Fbbmmyt,  adj.  R.  Fbem,  Fbemyt, 

&c     Before  A.Bor.  insert  Roxb. 
S.  Having  no  relation  or  afiinity .1  Add ; 

"  Robert  Grame,  one  of  the  muraerers  of  James  I. 
when  on  his  trial,  accused  his  prince  of  *'  tirannye 
inmesurable,  without  pite  ot  mercy  to  sibbe  or  to 
fremey  to  hie  or  to  lawe,  to  poure  or  to  riche."  Shir- 
ley's Account  of  his  Murder,  Knk.  Hist  Scot  I. 
App.  473. 

"  A  stranger,  or  fremndt  man  in  Uude  may  be  pro- 
curatour  for  ane  uther,  and  the  husband  for  the 
wife."     Balfour's  Pract  p.  298. 
4.  Expl.  as  signifying  unfriendly,  South  of  S. 

"Fraim,frem,frem'd;—vmMendlj;"  GL  Antiq, 
Fbeicitkes,  «.     Strangeness.]  Add; 

A.S.  fremdnysse,  peregrinitas. 
Fbem-stsd,  part.  adf.   Left  or  deserted  by  one's 

friends,  and  undel*  the  necessity  of  depending 

on  strangers,  for  attention,  kindness,  aid,  or 

service,  Koxb. 

From  A.S. Jremd,  or  Teut  vremd  alienus,  and  sted- 
en  sistere,  or  be^sted-en  locare,  q.  ''  placed  among 
strangers." 

FRENAUCH,^.  Expl  a  great  number,  a  crowd* 
Quhere  the  proude  hidie  halde,  and  heveye 

hande  beire, 
Ane  frenauch  shall  feide  on  ane  faderisyren^ 
feire.  P^riU  of  Man,  i.  ]  6. 

This  word  is  not  in  use.  Frene  rdTers  to  pasture ; 
\A.froen,  solum  editius,  elevated  ground,/nm,  terra 
amoena ;  Gael./raon,  places  of  shelter  in  mountains. 
Fdre  must  mean  fidr. 

FRENISHEN,  #.   A  state  of  mental  confusion. 

V.  Fbbkmisin. 
Fbenmisin,  s.     Rage,  violent  passion.]     Add; 

A.Bor.  ''Jrandish,  passionate,  obstinate,  (Grose) 
would  seem  allied* 

2.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  word,  although  pro- 
nounced  Frmishm,  which  is  used  in  a  d&Te. 
rent  sense  in  Roxb.  When  a  person  awakes 
suddenly  out  of  sleep,  and  is  not  altogether  col. 
lected,  or  aware  of  what  is  passing,  he  is  said 
to  be  in  afrenishen.  This  applies  more  parti- 
culariy  to  children. 

FRENSCHE  Z-EID,  probably  black  lead, 
''He  producit  ane  procuratorie  wry  tin  in  Frensche 

leid."    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17, 

FRENYIE,  s.    A  fringe.]  Add; 

«  Item  ane  gowne  of  blak  velvet,  heich  nekkit^ 

with  unefrenye  of  gold,  lynit  with  blak  satyne,  fur- 

nist  with  hornis  of  gold."    Collect  of  Inventories, 

A.  15S9,  p.  84. 

To  Fbentie,  V.  a.    To  fringe. 

"  Item  ane  coit  of  quhite  velvot/r«iy«/  with  gold, 

lynit  with  quhite  taffiteis,  &  fiimist  with  hornis  of 

gold."    Inventories,  ut  sup.  p.  85. 
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FRERIS,  s.    A  friary,  or  ooOTent  of  friars. 

"  Tharfore  ordkiis  him  to  deliuer  and  lay  the  said 
fourt]  fuderis  of  p^ttis  in  the  Mdjreris  ;— &  yerely 
in  tyme  to  cum  one  his  expensis  fire  within  the  said 
freris"  ActDom.Conc.A.1490,p.l81.  V.FRBiais. 

♦  FRESH,  a^.     1.  Open;  applied  to  the  wea- 
ther.]    Add ; 

A.Bor.Jresh  means  rainy.  "  How's  t'  weather  to- 
day ?  Vf hy  fresh  ;  i.  e.  it  rains ;"  Grose. 
2.  In  a  state  of  sobriety,  opposed  to  that  of  intox- 
ication, S.  *^  Ye  needna  speak  to  him  when 
he's/o» ;  wait  till  he  be  freak;!'  S.  ««  Youll 
seldom  find  himyr^^fr.'* 

^'  There  is  our  great  udaller  is  weel  eneugh  when 
he  i^  fresh,  but  he  makes  ower  mony  voyages  in  his 
ship  and  his  yawl  to  be  lang  sae."*  The  Pirate,  ii.  278. 
The  term  is  more  generally  applied  to  one  who  is 
habituated  to  inebriety ;  and  has  indeed  properly  a 
retrospective  meaning,  as  denoting  a  state  of  recovery 
from  intoxication. 
Fbesh,  «.]  Insert^  as  sense 

1.  An  open  day,  open  weather,  not  a  fVost,  S.B« 

2.  A  thaw,  Aberd. 

3.  A  smaller  flood  in  a  rivar,  S.,  as  in  Dicx. 
A.Bor.  "fresh,  a  flood,  or  overflowing  of  a  river. 

This  heavy  rain  will  bring  down  the  freshes  ;*^  Grose. 
Teut.  vorsch  udus^  madidus,  vorsch^en,  humectare. 

FRESH  WATER  MUSCLE,  the  MyteUus 

Margaritifera,  S.B. 

"  Mytellus  M.,  Pearl  Muscle,  vulgarly  called — 
Fresh  Water  Muscle."  Arbuth.  Peterh.  Fishes,  p.  82. 

FRESIT,  part.  pa.    Invent  p.  8«-    V.  Feeis. 
PRETCH,  s.    A  flaw,  Roxb. 

Old  Teut  vraet  intertrigo,  a  galling;  Su.G.^ii€<-a 
terere,  rodere. 
FRETE,  *. 

'*  Item  SifreU  of  the  qnenis  oore  set  with  grete 
perle  sett  in  fouris  &  fonris."     Inventories,  p.  9. 

Yr.frete  signifies  "  a  verril  or  iron  band  or  hoope," 
Cotgr.    Can  this  term  denote  a  large  ring  ? 

FRETMENT,*. 

-— ''  The  shippes  arrived  yesterdaye  in  the  Frythe. 
John  of  Forrett— cam  thismoming,— whome  they  had 
retayned  to  this  tyme  by  them,  to  conv6ye  them  in 
[[into^  the  Frythe,  ii^ilch  he  bathe  doone;  and  now 
we  are  directing  him  again  towards  them  with  our 
mynde ;  and  if  you  have  advertised  me  of  touching 
iS[ie\r  fretment,  shall  not  l^e  forgotten."  E,  of  Arrau, 
Sadler's  Papers  i.  697- 

Apparently,  freight ;  fro^u  Fr.frei'ir,  to  fraught 

FREVOLL,  adf.  Frivolous.  V.  Fbewall. 
FRE  WALL,  Frbwell,  adf.  1  .Frivolous.]  Add; 
"  The  said  reuerend  faider  sail  nothir  be  him  self, 
his  procuratouris,  nor  nain  vtheris  in  his  name  pro- 
pone ony  exceptioune  of  cursing  led  or  to  be  led 
agane  the  said  James,  nor  yit  allege  nor  schew  the 
retour  maid  &  gevin  in  the  said  mater  of  before  in 
stoping  of  the  seruing  of  the  said  breuea  nor  nain 
vtherfrewell  exceptioune,"  &c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone  A. 
1492,  p.  246.  jPnvol^,  id.  Reg.  Aberd.  V.  Dict. 
2.  Used  in  the  sense  of  fickle. 

FRY,  s.     A  disturbance,  a  tumult]  Add; 
This  term  is  used  both  in  the  N.  and  S«  of  S. 
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FRIAR-SKATE,  9.     The  diarp-noKd  Ray, 

Frith  of  Forth. 

"  Raia  axyrhinchus.     Sharp-nosed   Ray ;    Whiles 
skuUe;  Friar^kate,  May*9kaie,or  MaviB^kaie.  This  is 
now  and  then  got,  when  the  nets  are  skoi  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Frith."    Neill's  List  of  Pishes,  p.  28. 
To  FRIBBLE,  v.  a.     To  frizzle,  Ayrs. 

"  The  mistress— said  to  me,  the  minister  had  a 
blockhead  whereon  he  was  wont  to  dress  BXkd fribble 
his  wig.**    The  Steam-boat,  p.  297- 

Tent,  frevei  vanitas  ^JreveUen  perturbare. 
FRICKSOME,  adj.    Vain,  vaunting,  Aberd. 
A  stranger  bra',  in  Highland  claise, 

Lett  mony  a  sturdy  aith. 
To  bear  the  ba'  through  a'  his  faes. 

And  nae  kep  meikle  skaith. 
Rob  Roy  heard  ^hefrieksome  fraise.  ■  ■     ■ 

Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Pod.  p.  150. 

"  Fricktomefraise,  vain,  idle  talking,"  Gl.  This, 
if  not  allied  to  E.  freakish,  may  be  traced  to  S.  Frtik 
FRIED  CHICKENS,  chicken  broth,  ba]  Add; 

**  I  expected  him  sae  fidthfiilly,  that  I  gae  a  look 
to  making  the  yHaf**  chicken  myscdl,  and  to  the  crap- 
pit-heads  too."    Guy  Mannering,  ii.  17a. 

"  My  lady-in-waitin|^-*ahall  make  some  friar^s 
chicken,  or  something  very  light.  I  would  not  advise 
wme."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iii*  224. 
FRIENDS.     To  befriends  wkh  cm,  a  Scottish 

idiom,  fflgnifying,  to  be  on  good  terras  with  one, 

after  some  difFerence  or  degree  of  animosity ; 

as,  Pm friends  with  you;  Fm  in  a  state  of  amity 

with' you;  Fm  no  frietids  with  you^  I  am  dis- 
pleased at  you;  PU  befriends  xviih  you^  I  will 

DC  reconciled  to  you  ;  S. 

"  Will  you  hefriefids  with  me  again,  Mary  >  and 
if  ever  I  give  you  advice  again,  it  will  be  in  a  better 
spirit."    M.  Ljrndsay,  p.  19O. 

This  phraseology  has  not  been  unknown  in  £.  It 
is  used  by  Shakespear. 

But  say,  is  Wnrwick  friends  with  Margaret? 

Post.  Ay,  gracious  Sov'reign,  they're  so  link'd  in 
friendship. 

That  young  prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's 
daughter.  Third  Part  Hen.  VL 

FRIGGLE-FRAG6LES,  s.pl.    Toys,  trifles, 

few-gaws,  often  used  to  denote  vain  pieces  of 
ress ;  as,  "  There's  routh  of friggie-fraggies 

on  that  kimmer'^s  cockernonie,^  Ayrs. ;  corr. 

from  Figglefaggle. 
To  FRYNE,  V.  n.     To  fret  from  ill-humour  or 

discontentment.  "  Afrynin^  body,**  a  peevish 

discontented  person,  Lanarks.,  Loth, 
Fbynin,  8.     Tne  act  of  fretting,  ibid. 

This  is  probably  an  oblique  sense  of  A.  S^ra^^n- 
an,frin*an,  interrogare;  Moe&.G.fraihn-^n,  id.;  es- 
pecially as  close  interrogation  is  often  not  only  an 
indication  of  a  peevish  humour,  but  also  conducted 
in  a  fretful  way.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Teut 
s3rnonymevriM^il«^nnot  only  signifies  interrogare,  but 
laborare,  angi,  solicitum  esse  de  re  aUqaa ;  Kilian. 
I  know  not  whether  the  v.  may  be  a  derivative  from 
^^'fi7hi''^»fijg''^9  carpere,  exprobare,  vilipendere; 
Bsfrynlaust  signifies,  sine  exprobatione ;  Verel. 
ToFRIST,  v.a.  ft.  To  give  on  credit,  &c]  Add; 
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A.  Bar.  tofiiH,  to  trust  for  a  time.  Ray  observes, 
that  "frUien  in  Dutch  is  to  give  respite  to  make  a 
truoe."    ColL  p.  28. 

"  Fresiyn  or  lendyn.    Presto ;  oommodo ;  accom* 
modo ;  mutoa"     Prompt.  Parr. 
Frist,  «..    ToJrUty  on  credit.]  Add; 

'^  Frest,  or  iojrest.     Mutuum."     Prompt.  Parr. 

Addj  immediately  before  etymon ; 

Pitsoottie^according  to  one  M.S.^  gives  us  this  pro- 
verb in  a  more  original  form. 

'^  All  thir  lordis  war  verrie  biyth,  thinking  that 
all  evil  was  giiid  qffrisi"   Cron.  p.  288.  Absurdly 
in  Ed.  1728,  "  all  evil  was  good  ^thirst ;"  p.  99. 
FRITHAT,  Fbithit,  adv.     Notwithstanding, 

nevertheless ;  Fife,  Dumfr.,  Roxb. 

This  term  is  of  pretty  general  use,  and  seems 
merely  a  corrupt  abbreviation  of^br  a'  that,  i.  e.  for 
all  that.     V.  Fraat. 
To  FRYTHE,  v.  n.     To  fry,  as  metaph.  used 

in  S.  to  denote  indignation,  Renfr. 

Owre  lang  I've  borne  your  bleth'ring ; 
I've  lain  s^Jryihin'  on  the  grass. 

To  hear  your  nonsense  gath'ring. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems,  l790,  p.  60. 
Fbtthing-pan,  s.     Frying-pan. 

He's  in  a'  SaXsn'Bjtyihtng'pan, 
Scouth'ring  the  blood  frae  aff  his  ban's. 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  200. 

This  is  one,  among  innumerable  specimens,  of  the 
spirit  of  that  party  that  endeavoured  to  expel  the 
family  of  Brunswick  from  the  British  throne.  Firom 
the  general  strain  of  the  poems,  all  who  were  not 
faithful  to  the  Chevalier,  or  who  openly  opposed  him, 
had  no  other  doom  to  expect  than  eternal  misery. 
Did  we  judge  from  some  of  them,  the  only  consola- 
tionof  the  writers  under  thdr  disappointment,  was  the 
hope  that  the  devil  would  superabundantly  avenge 
them  on  their  enemies. 
To  FRIVOLR,  V.  a.     To  annul,  to  set  amde ; 

from  Fv.Jrivoley  frivolous. 

**  Gif  thir  ^^giajtivole  his  appellacioun,  and  con- 
vict him^  than  sail  his  hede  be  coverit,  his  body  skur- 
git— and  eflir  all  hingit  on  ane  unhappy  tre."  Bel- 
lenden's  T.  Liv.  p.  45. 

FRIZZLE,  s.     1.  The  steel  used  for  striking 

fire  by  means  of  a  flint,  Roxb. 
ft.  The  hammer  of  a  gun  or  pistol,  ibid. 

Apparently  corr.  from  Tr.Jusil,  a  fire-steel  for  a 
tinder-box^  Cotgr.    ltal,Jucile,  id. 
FROATHSTICK,  *.    A  stick  for  whipping  up 
milk,  or  -making  up  a  syllabub,  S.B. 
My  bairn  has  tocner  of  her  awn,— 
A  shode-shool  of  a  holin  club, 
AJroatltstick,  a  can,  a  creel,  a  knock, 
A  break  for  hemp,  that  she  may  rub> 
If  ye  will  marry  our  Jennie,  Jock. 

Country  Wedding,  Watson's  CoU,  iiL  47- 
FROE,  s.     Froth,  S.O. ;  Frdie,  Roxb. 

This  pnmunciation,  which  is  universal  among  the 
vulgar^  renders  it  probable  that  the  th  was  never 
used;  and  that  our  term  is  immediately  allied  to 
Moes.G,  Jrainf,  Isl.  Dan^Jroe,  semen.  I  apprehend 
that  it  has  been  primarily  used  in  relation  to  animals, 
and  may  be  traced  to  Moea,G.  fru^  amare,  whence 
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SvuG.Jri^  procari.  In  Isl.  the  teim  is  applied  in* 
discriminately  to  animals  and  vegetables;  and  in 
Su.G.  ihejrog  is  supposed  to  have  its  name^/roe^-v 
a  copioso  semine  quod  vere  emitdt ;  Ihre. 

•  FROCK,  s.   A  sort  of  worsted  netting  worn  by 

sailors,  often  in  lieu  of  a  shirt,  S. 

'^  The  stocking  manufacture  is  now  carried  to 
considerable  extent.— Besides  stockings,  they  make 
yft>cit#,  mitts,  and  all  sorts  of  hosiery."  Thom's  Hist 
Aberd.  ii.  250. 

This  is  often  called  a  Guernsey  Frock. 
FROCK,  s.     A  term  used  in  distinguishing  the 

different  pairs  of  a  team  of  oxen  in  a  plough ; 

Hind-Frocky  Mtd-Frocky  Fore-Frocky  Aberd 

V.  FiT-NowT. 
FROG,  s.     An  upper  coat,  &c,]  Add; 

"  Frog,  Frogge,  monkes  habyte.  Flocus,  Cucul- 
la.  Prompt  Parv."  Du  Cange  expl.  Floc^us,  as  de- 
noting a  garment  of  monks,  having  wide  sleeves, 
vulgo  Froc. 

Isl.  frikia,  pannus  vilis"— grossus,  et  apertus,  Bu* 
rillum ;  G.  Andr.  p.  79. 

FROG,  s.    A  young  horse,  fee]  Add; 

I  find  the  term  defined  somewhat  differently. 
"  Frogue,  a  colt,  male  or  female,  about  three  years 
old."     Gl.  Surv.  Nairn. 

FROICHFU',  (gutt)  adj.    Denoting  a  state  of 

perspiration,  Ayrs. ;  evidentlv  allied  to  "E.  froth; 

Su.G.  fragffa  spuma ;  Mod.  Sw.fradga^  id. ; 

whence/ra^>^  foamy,  frothy, 
FRONE,*.    A  sling,  Ayr*. 

C.B.  ffrwyn  denotes  a  bridle,  a  restraint ;  but  the 
analogy  is  not  satisfactory. 

FRONTALE,  e.     1.  Pa-haps  the  curtam  of  a 

bed  towards  which  the  head  of  a  person  lies. 

*^  Rufis  of  beddis.-— Item,  ane  rufe  of  gray  dammas 
with  the  heid^  thre  pece  of  curtingis  of  the  samyne, 
with  ane^on/ailefrenyeit  with  gold  and  silk,  ane  stik- 
kit  coveratour  of  gray  ta&tiis."  Inventories,  A. 
1539,  p.  47. 

In  another  place,  mention  is  made  of  an  ^*  over 
froniale  of  cramasy  velvott  with  the  story  of  the  life 
of  man  upeun  the  samyne,  comparit  to  ane  hart,  all 
of  raisit  werk  in  gold^  silver,  and  silk."  Also  of  a 
"  nether  froniale  of  the  samyne  bed."  Ibid.  A.  1542. 
p.  92. 
2.  A  curtain  hung  before  an  altar. 

"  Item^  thre  pece  of  hingaris  for  the  chapell,  of 
dammes  of  the  hew  of  the  orenge  and  purpure.  Item, 
ane  frontale  of  the  samyne  dammas  frenyeit  with 
silk."     Inventories,  A.  1539,  p.  51. 

LJB.froniale,  et  frontalis,  Lindwodo  est  apparatus, 
pendens  in  fronte  altaris,  qui  apparatus  alias  dicitur 
Palla;  Du  Cange.     From  the  extracts  whidi  he 

fives  it  may  be  seen  what  astonishing  expence  must 
ave  been  lavished  on  ecclesiastical  ornaments  of 
this  description.  Ff:««/e//,Frontellus.  Prompt  Parv. 
FRONTER,  s.    A  name  to  a  ewe  four  years  old, 
Roxb.     V.  Fbumteb. 

To  FROST,  V.  a.    To  injure  by  frost ;  as,  «*  the 

potatoes  are  eifrostU^  S. 
To  FROST,  V.  n.     To  bepome  frost-bitten^  Ss 

JFrogHtf  irost-bitten^ 
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FROW,  i.    A  lusty  woman,  S.]  Add ; 

Free  seems  used  in  the  same  sense>  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  ■■    ■  'They  are  now 

Bucksom  as  Bacchus  Froes^  revelling^  dancings 

Telling  the  musick's  numbers  with  their  feet» 

Awaiting  the  meeting  of  permonish'd  friends. 

Wii  ai  several  Weapons,  p.  34S9- 

It  is  singular  that  it  bears  a  much  worse  sense 
A.  Bor.     ^'  FrotVg  an  idle,  dirty  woman;  North." 
Grose. 
To  FRUCT,  V.  n.     To  bear  fruit. 

How  suld  a  penny ,^c/  contrair  nature. 
Sen  gold^  siluer  mettell,  and  alkyn  vre, 
Fynit  be  folkis,  vanisis  and  nocht  incressis  ? 

Colkelbie  Saw,  v.  766. 
Feuct,  s.     Increase,  fruit 

— ^He  wald  preve  the  thrid  penny,  quhyle  hid 

Quhilk  for  Uie  tyme  no  Jruct  nor  proiTeit  did. 

Ibid.  V.  763. 

Tr.fruict,  Ij&t^Jruct'Us. 
FRUESOME,   a^\      Coarse-looking,   frowzy, 

Roxb. 

"  Were  you  at  the  meeting  of  the  traitors  at  La- 
nark on  the  12th  of  January  ?'  ^  I  never  was  amang 
traitors  that  t  was  Certain  of  till  this  day — Let  them 
take  that !  bloodyyrttefome  beasts."  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck,  i.  103. 

Johnson  rather  rashly  pronounces  'E.Jrofvzv  to  be 
a  cant  term ;  which  he  has  often  done  in  other  instan- 
ces, when  he  did  not  find  an  etymon  in  Junius  or 
Skinner.  He  gives  as  its  first  sense,  "  foetid,  musty." 
Now  this  exactly  corresponds  with  laL/rugg-a  mu- 
cescere,  frugg  foenum  mucidum,,/rtrg^  oc^,  fi^g^ 

fad-r  mucidus. 
■"RUGAL,  adf.    This  bears  a  sense  in  Aberd. 
which  is  seldom  conjoined  with  our  idea  of  that 
of  the  E.  term ;  frank,  kind,  affable. 
Shall  we  rather  trace  it  to  Su.G.  froegd  laetitia, 
frogd^  exhilarare  ?  Inl. /rials  largus. 

FRUMP,  ^.     An  unseemly  fold  or  gathering  in 

any  part  of  one^s  clothes,  Dumfr. 
To  FRUMPLE,  v.  a.     To  crease,  to  crumple, 

Upp.  Lanarks.     V.  Frample. 
To  FRUNSH,w.  n.    To  fret,  to  whine,  Roxb. 

Teutfronss-en  ket  veur^liood,  contrahere  superci- 
liuro,  to  knit  the  brows.  ¥r. Jronser  lejront,  id.  The 
S.  verb  hi^d  been  originally  applied  to  that  change  of 
the  countenance  which  indicates  ill  humour,  or  pre- 
icedes  crying. 
VRU'SSIT,  part.  pa.     Puckered. 

*'  Sevintene  frunsit  ruiffis  of  layn  cordonit  with 
gold  silver  and  silk  of  divers  cullouris."  Invento- 
ries, A.  1578,  p.  234. 

Yr,fronc4,jnmsi,  id.,  from  froncer, Jronser,  "to 
gather,  plait, /old,— crumple,  frumple;"  Cotgr.  It  is 
originally  the  same  with  Frounsit,  wrinkled,  which 
is  one  of  the  significations  given  of  the  Fr.  v. 
FRUNT,  8.    Infrunt,  in  the  front. 
Fergy  \i\frunt  past. 
And  F3ainy  foliowit  him  fhst. 

CMelhie  Sm,  F.  1.  v.  217. 
FRUNTER,  Frokter,  s.   A  ewe  in  her  fourth 

year ;  also  pronounced  Thrunterj  Roxb. 

From  A.S.  Jeofver»mntra,  quadriennis.«^"  of  four 
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yeares;"  Somner.  I  Can  hardlyview  ThrunierBSA  dtn*^ 
ruption  of  Frunter,  ¥ot  although  both  terms  hkVe 
precisely  the  same  meaning,  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  have  originated  from  afferent  modes  of  reckon- 
ing the  age  of  the  animal.  One  would  call  the  ewe  a 
FrutUer,  as  havinc  entered  into  her  fourth  year,  (the 
Anglo-Saxons  ana  other  northern  nations  reckoning 
the  whole  year  from  the  winter,  when  it  commenced); 
while  another  Would  denominate  the  same  animal  a 
Thrunier,  as  having  actually  seen  three  winters  only^ 
or  lived  three  y^ars  Complete.  V.Thrunter.  This 
also  accounts  for  the  different  definitions  givoi  of 
TwifUer,  one  explaining  it  "  a  beast  that  is  two  ytan 
old,"  another,  **  a  ewe  m  her  tldrd  year,"  i.  e.  the  se^ 
cond  year  being  elapsed,  and  the  third  running.  I 
find  that  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  well  knew  the 
force  of  his  vernacular  language  as  well  as  of  the  La- 
tin, when  he  uses  the  phrase,  '*  fiue  twinteris,**  thus 
renders  Virgil's  language,  quinas  bidentes.  Now,  I 
need  scarcely  say,  that  bidens  signifies  a  sheep  two 
years  old^  as  Cooper  adds,  "  a  hogrell,  or  hogatte.'* 

V.  TwiNTER 

FRUNT Y,'a^\     Free  in  manner.]    Add; 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Frunty  may  be  an  old 
Belg.  word,  transmitted  l^om  our  ancestors,  as  in 
modem  Belg.  wrantig  signifies  "  froward,  cross,  pee- 
vish ;"  Sewel.  Fris.  wrantigh  litigiosus,  querulus, 
morosus;  Kilian. 
8.  Healthy-looking,  having  the  appearance  of 

health,  fenross. 

Sw.  frodig  signifies  plump,  jolly.  But  this  seems 
merely  an  oblique  sense  of  Frunty,  as  signifyii^  *'  free 
in  manner." 

To  FRUSCH,  V.  a.  2.  To  break  in  pieces.]  Add ; 

O.E.  id.     "  Ifrusshe  or  brose  a  thing  ;  Je  brise. 
I  haue  wyst  hyrxx  frusshe  a  hard  appell  at  a  stroke 
with  his  fyste."  Palsgr.  B.  III.  F.  243,  a. 
Frusch,  adj.     Brittle.]  Add ; 
%  Dry,  crumbling ;  applied  to  soil,  Roxb. 
S.  Used  to  express  tne  fragility  of  the  human 

frame,  especially  in  childoood. 
''Supposing— they  were  baithdeadandgone,  which, 
when  we  think  of  the  f  rush  green  kail-custocknatnie 
of  bairns,  is  no  an  impossibility,"  &c  The  Entail,  L  59. 

In  Prompt  Parv.  the  orthography  differs  firom  that 
of  Palsgr.  "  Fres,  or  brokyll  or  broylle.  Fragilis." 
Frushness,  s.     Brittleness;  applied  to  plants^ 

wood,  &C,,  S. 

FRUSH,  adj.    Frank,  forward,  Aberd. 
Be  wha  ye  will,  ye're  wneo  frush 
At  praising  what's  nae  worth  a  rush, 
Except  it  be  to  show  how  fiush 
Ye're  at  sic  sport. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poet,  p  183. 
It  has  been  observed  under  Frusch,  brittle,  that 
Ijeut  broosch,  breusch,  signifies  praeceps,  fa-ox.  IsL 
frisk^r  signifies  benevolens,  vegetus. 
FU\  s.    A  firloL    V.  Fow,  and  Full,  s. 
FU\  adv.  The  provincial  pronunciation  cSHowy 
in  Aberd.  ana  some  other  northern  counties. 
I  wat  right  well  he  was  fu'  brain> 
And^M*  could  he  be  ither  } 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet^  p.  126. 
Fu'  in  the  first  line  is  for/utf. 


PUD 


F  u  r 


FUD,  s.    S.  A  harems  or  rabbits  brush  J  Add ; 
C.B.  ffvtog,  a  scut;  a  short  tail;  which  Owen  de- 
duces ftoTtkfwdt  an  abruptness ;  a  quick  motion. 

4.  Ludicrously  used  to  denote  the  buttocks  of  a 
man* 

0  an  I  war  bit  whare  1  wud  be^ 
Just  whare  a  straik  I  cannie  cud  gie^ 

1  aike>  and  wad  yir  htAvyJitd  git 

A  piercin  pike.  Tarrtu't  Poem*,  p.  99. 
6.  A  queue,  or  the  hair  tied  behind,  Loth. 
To  FUD,  V.  n.  Tp  scud,  to  whisk,  to  drive  on 
speedily  ;  as,  "  Hefuds  very  fasL^  "  Saw  na 
ye  die  bawd,  man^fuddin  throw  the  funs?'"  Did 
you  not  see  the  hare  whisking  through  the  furze? 
Aberd. 

This  is  merely  the  provincial  pronunciation  of 
€tuhid,  q.  V. 

To  FUDDER,  v.  n.     To  move  precipitately, 
Aberd. 
Sae  aff  it  Juddei't  owre  the  height. 

As  fleet's  a  skellat  Tarra^s  Poems,  p.  9* 
FuDDEB,  s,    1.  A  gust  of  wind,  a  flurry,  Aberd. 

2.  The  shock,  impulse,  or  resistance,  occa^ned 
by  a  blustering  wind,  ibid. 

3.  Impetuoivs  motion,  rapid  force,  ibid. 

Sjne  a*  the  drochlin  nempy  thrang 
Gat  o'er  him  wi*  sl  Judder. 
Skinner' 9  Misc.  Poet.  p.  128.     "  Hurry ;"  Gl. 
4^  A  sudden  noise  of  any  kind ;  as,  **  The  tod 
ran  by  wi**  a /Wdcr,'*,  Aberd. 

5.  A  stroke  or  olow,  fiuchan. 

Isl.  Jiidr  is  rendered  praecipitantia  manuum^  and 
Judr^a  dtus  moveor.  Butfudder,  I  suspect,  is  merely 
the  provincial  pronunciation  ofQuhiddir,  a  whiazin^ 
noise,  q.  v. 

Isl.  hvidr'^,  dto  commoveri. 

FUDDER,  FoTHYB,  &o.,  s.  1.  A  large  quaiv 
tity.]  Add;  It  is  also  written  Fuder. 
"  That  Lyone  of  Logy  of  that  ilke  has  done  wrang 
in  the  detencioune&  withhaldin  fraUie  prior  &  con- 
vent of  the  Freris  predicatouris  besid  tne  burgh  of 
Perth  fourtj^iM^er  of  pettis  [peats]]  of  ane  yere  bi<- 
past :  And  tharfore  ordinis  him.  to  deliuer  and  lay 
the  said  fourtj^/iMferu  of  pettis  in  the  said  freris,"  &c 
Act  Dom.  Cone  A.  149O,  p.  180. 

4.  Equivalent  to  'E-pack,  a  confederacy ;  and  like 
this  term,  which  primarily  signifies  a  bundle^^ 
toad^  &c^ 

Amang  the  first  I  favour  flattering  Brand, 

Nixt  men  [man]]  be  Craig  Apostat,  paillard  brother^ 

I  can  not  mark  tua  meater  of  the^ti^A^. 

N.  Bum^s  Admonition. 

FUDDER,*-    Lightning.]  ^<da; 

lA.fudr  is  calor,  sxidfudr'a,  fiagrare^  to  blaze.. 
FUDDY,  8.     The  bottom  of  a  corn-kUn,  the 

MOrfuddy^  Aberd. 

Probably  from  Fud,  s.^  sens^  2. 

FUDDIE,  s.  Ah^e,  Aberd.,.  Banfis.  V.  WwinniB, 

FUDDIE-HEN,  s.   A  hen  without  a  tail ;  Ang. 

awkwardly  characterised,  as  would  seem,  rather 

from  what  she  wants,  than  from  what  she  re<» 

tai|is.    V.  Fun,  s. 
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FUDGEL,  o^.    Fat,  squat,  and  ]Jump. 

This  is  the  orthography  of  Herd's  ColL  li.  82. 
And  I'm  a  finejudgel  lass.     V.  Fodoel. 
FUDING,  part.  adj.     Gamesome,  frisky,  en«* 

gaged  in  sport ;  as,  '*  The  Iambs  werefudin 

about  their  mother,^  South  of  S. 

Dsxi.foeii'er  signifies  to  ramble.  But  perhaps  ra- 
ther from  CB.Jfvd,  a  quick  motion,  whence  Jwd" 
an  agitation,  andjwdan^u  to  be  restless. 
To  FUER,  V.  a.     To  conduct  a  body  of  troops! 

"  Our  Proforce  or  Gavilliger,  brings  in  the  com- 
plaints, and  desires  justice^,  in  his  Majesties  name, 
to  the  party  offended,  and'  to  his  Master  the  Kings 
Majesty  or  Generall,  that^tter^  or  leades  the  warre.** 
Monro's  Exped.  P.  I.  p.  45.     V.  Pure,  v. 

To  FUF,  FvFF,  v.n.  1.  To  blow,  to  puff.J  Add; 

*'  He  brings  me  in  mind  o'  a  barrel  o'  beer,  iuming 
and/tt^ag."    Perils  of  Man,  i..  39- 

Faff  iA  u^ed  in  the  same  sense,  Yorks.  "  To.  Faff, 
to  blow  in  puffs;"  Marsh.  Yorks.  ii.  318. 

2.  Applied  to  a  cat,  when  she  msikes  a  puffing 
sound,  or  spits  at  one,  S.     Hence, 

FuFFiKG,  s.  The  noise  made  by  a  cat  when  she 
spits,  S. 

— ^'  Mioling  of  tigers,  bruzzing  of  bears,  sussing 
[f.  fufiing]]  of  kitnings,"  &c.  Urquhart's  Rabelais* 
V.  Cheeping. 

8.  To  sniff*,  as  conjoined  with  Greet,  to  make  a 
noise  through  the  nostrils  when  one  is  about  to 
cry,  Ettr.  For. 

"  I  should  hae  said  something  in  return,  but— I 
was  like  to  fa'  to  thefyffn^  and  greeting."  Perils  of 
Man,  ii.  2.81. 

FuFF,  Ss  \kA  blast,  S.,  synon.  with  Puff,  E.]  Add ; 
S,  A  sound  emitted  resembling  a  blast  of  wmd,  S^ 
hang  winnow't  she,  an'  £ast,  I  wyte. 

An'  snodly  clean't  the  stuff. 
Whan  someUiing  hin'  her,  wi'  a  skyte,. 
Gat  up,  an'  gied  afyffi 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  67. 
This  refers  to  the  three  mechtfuls  qfnaething,  one 
of  the  unchristian  rites  of  Halloween. 

3.  Used  to  express  the  sound  of  powder,  not  in  a 
confined  state,  when  ignited,  S. 

JPij^  played  the  priming— heels  owre  ither,, 
They  fell  in  shaim. 

Mayn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  5K 
4^  A  sudden  burst  of  passioo,  Fife. 
Sk  Metaph.  transferred  to  the  first  onset  of  a  lusty 
person.  Here  insert  th^  S.  Prov^  and  /JJ.  "  The 
first^w^,''  &c. 
FuFFiN,  s.    A  puffing,.  S« 
FUFF,  inter;.    Expressive  of  dissatisfaction  oiv 
contempt,  Aberd. ;  equivalent  to  E.  Pshaw. 
Fuff,  Robio  man !  cheer  up  your/dowie  saul  ; 
The  ley's  nae  gray,  nor  is  the  weather  caul. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  4^ 
FuFFLX,  8.    Fuss,  violent  exertion,  Boxb. 
When  muckle  Pate,  wi'  desp'ratejuffle, 
Had  at  Poltowa  won  the  scuffle,*- 
Then  all  around  the  Swedes  dominions— 
0^  him  turn'd  a'  their  arms  anon. 

Hog^s  Scot^  Pastorals,  p*  1^ 


F    U    I 

FUFFLE-DADDIE,  #.    A  fogter-father,  Fife. 
Apparently  of  ludicrouB  origin ;  q.  one  who  plays 
the  fool  with  a  child  by  indulgence;  ULJifi-a,  ludi- 
ficare. 

FUG,  s.    Moss,  Ayrs.,  Renfr.    Foff^  S. 
.—  Green /tig,  mantlan'  owre  the  sclates. 
Held  out  the  air. 

Pickeny  Poems,  1788,  p.  181. 

FcGOY,  adf.     Mossy,  ibid. 

I  spy'd  a  bonnv  wee  bit  wren. 
Lone,  on  t^fitggy  stane. 

A.  Wihon's  Poems,  1790,  p.  187. 

FUGE,  8.   King  Hart.]  Dele  what  follows  the 
quotations,  and  substitute ; 
Perhaps  the  same  with  Fr.fouaige,exp\,  by  Ro- 
quefort, fouille ;  which  signifies  an  instrument  of 
husbandry  not  unlike  a  pick-axe. 
FuGiE  WARRANT,  a  Warrant  granted  to  appre- 
hend a  debtor,  a^nst  whom  it  is  sworn  that 
he  designs  to  fly,  in  order  to  avoid  payment,  or 
that  he  is  in  meditatione /?^a€,  S. 
"  The  shirra  sent  for  his  clerk ;  and  as  the  lad  is 
rather  light  o'  the  tongue,  I  fand  it  was  for  drawing 
a  warrant  to  apprehend  you. — I  thought  it  had  been 
on  a^iigt*  warrant  for  debt."     Antiquary,  i.  129. 
FuGiTOUR,  s.     A  fugitive ;  hatfuffitor. 

ff  Traisting  thaim  to  be  sone  advertist  thairof 

be  sindryyi^/owm  daly  departing  of  the  ciet6.'* 
Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  123.     Perfugae,  Lat. 
To  FUILYIE,  V.  a.     To  «  gett  the  better  of," 
Gl.  Aberd. 

Tarn  TuU  upon  him  cuist  his  ee. 

Saw  him  sae  monjfuilyie; 
He  green'd  again  some  play  to  pree. 
And  raise  anither  bruilyie. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc,  Poet.  p.  131. 
In  Edit  I  SOS  f oolite. 

This  is  evidently  the  old  national  pronunciation 
of  liquid  sounds  borrowed  from  the  Fr.,  like  bruUyie 
for  broU,fultfie  for  foil  (gold-foil),  &c.  It  is  from 
Fr-^Z-ertopresse,  oppre8se,^^fe,  overcharge,  ex- 
treamely;  Cotgr. 

FUILTEACHS,  s.pl     The  designation  given 
to  the  two  weeks  precedinff,  and  the  two  follow- 
ing, Candlemas;  Menteth.     This  division  of 
the  year  is  also  called  the  Deiid  Month.  ^ 
The  peasantry  prognosticate  from  this  period  the 
character  of  the  Spring.     If  the  weather  be  very  fa- 
vourable, especially  b^ore  Candlemas,  they  conclude 
that  it  will  afterwards  be  proportionally  bad.    Hence 
it  is  commonly  said,  that  they  wish  the  FuiUeachs  to 
come  in  with  an  adder's  head,  and  to  go  out  with  a 
peacock's  tail,  i.  e.  to  be  stormy  in  the  beginning, 
and  mild  towards  the  end. 

The  Gad.  term  is  Faoilteach,  or  accordingio  Shaw 
Faoilleach, "  half  of  February  and  January,  bad  wea- 
ther/'    Ir.  FaoUUah,  the  name  of  February. 

This  mode  of  prognostication  partly  corresponds 
with  that  which  is  common  in  the  Lowlands. 
If  Candlemas  day  be  bonny  and  £ur« 
The  half  of  the  winter's  to  come  and  mair ; 
If  Candlemas  day  be  rainy  and  foul. 
The  half  of  the  winter's  gane  at  Yule. 
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To  FUYN,  V.  n.    Api»rently  the  same  with  E. 
foin,  **  to  push  in  fendng.'*^ 

Ane  young  buUok  of  cullour  quhite  as  snaw— 
With  hede  equale  tyll  his  moder  on  hicht. 
Can  all  reddy  with  homes^^n  and  put. 
And  scraip  or  skattir  the  soft  sand  with  his  fut 
Domg.  Firg.  Ist  Ed.  *  V.  Jun.  vo.  Fvvu. 
In  Rudd.  Ed.  kruyn,  which  does  not  so  well  cor- 
respond with  the  preceding  words,  with  homes. 
FUIH,  s.     The  act  of  carrying,  or  as  much  as  is 
carried  at  a  time. 

*'  Capons,  n.  140.  Hens,  n.  IO6.  Cheese,  269  st 
Peats,  9/titr."  Rent.  Abb.  Kilwining,  Keith's  Hist 
App.  p.  186. 

Su.G.^/bra  vectura.  Ponitur  tam  pro  actuvehendi, 
quam  pro  ipso  onere  currus  vel  vehi ;  from^oer-a 
ducere ;  Ihre.  Enjbra  medjaem,  several  cart-loads 
of  iron  going  the  same  way ;  Wideg. 
FUIR-NIGHT,  FuiRE-NiGHT,  far  in  the  night. 
"  Jam  provecta  nox  est,  it  is  now  will  [r.  well,  u 
in  later  editions]/irtVe-«igA^."  WedderlxVocab.  p.  34. 
h.S.forth-nihtes,  nocte  longe  provecta.   V.  Fuai- 

BAVS. 

FUISHEN,FusHEN,pflr<.;?a.  Fetched,  So.  of  S. 

**  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  hae  gotten  your  lint  again.' 
'  I  hae  nae  just  gotten  it  yet/  said  Tibbie;  'but 
Lody  teirt  me  it  wad  hefushen  the  day."  Glenfer- 
gus>  ii.  161. 
FUISSES,  pi    Ditches. 

— "All  and  haill  the  said  burgh  of  Aberdeine  with 
theprecinctwalles,/ttw*^#,  ports,  way  es,  streitts,  paa^ 
sages,"  &c.     Acte  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  voL  V.  86. 

O.Fr.j^KJ^w;  foss^, retranchement.  Jjsl. fossa; 
Roquefort. 

FUIST,  s.    A  fusty  smell,  S. 
To  FuisT,  V.  n.     To  acquire  a  fusty  smell,  S. 

Whence, 
FtiisTiT,  part.  adf.     Fusty,  S. 
To  FULE,  V.  n.     To  play  the  fool.]  Jdd; 

This  is  the  ancient  form  of  the  word.    Goth. 

fol,  Su.G.  foil,  fatuus ;  C.B.JM,  Fr.  foL    Hence 

Su.G.  foll-a  ineptire,  Anc.  Goth.  foeCa  lascivire, 

catulire. 

FcLE,  adf.    Foolish;  as,  Fule  things  foolish  crea- 

ture,  S. 
FuLEGE,  a>^.     Foolish. 

"  Thir  thingis  I  spek  in  HKfdege  confidence  in 
my  eruditioun,  hot  in  sinceritie  of  conscience,"  &c 
N.  Winyet's  FourscoirThreQuestionis,  Keith's  Hist 
App.  p.  223. 
FuLEGENES,  s.    Foolishness. 

— "  The  fnlegenes  of  thame  salbe  maid  manifest 
to  all  men,  as  wes  ihe fnlegenes  of  Jannes  and  Mam- 
bres."     N.  Winyet,  ut  sup.  p.  224. 
FuLE-THiNG,  FooL-THiNG,  8.  AfooUsh  creatufc; 

often  used  of  silly,  giddy,  or  coquettish  females, 

S.     Thus  it  is  applied  to  one  who  has  refused 

good  offers  of  marriage. 

They  jest  it  till  its  dinner's  past ; 

Thus  by  itself  abus'd. 
The  fooUhing  is  obliged  to  &8t. 
Or  eat  what  they've  refus'd. 

HenTs  Colt.  ii.  19^. 


F    U    M 

*To  FULFILL,  v.  a.    To  oooaplete,  to  fill  dp. 

<*  ContcripU  war  cftUit  the  new  Faderis  chom  Ht 
this  tune  tofu{fiU  the  anld  noiuner  of  Faderis  afore 
miniat."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  107. 
FULYE,  s.    8.  Leaf  gold,  S,!  Add; 

"  Item  a  buke  with  levis  of  golde,  with  xiii  levia 
of  gcMiJubfe."    Inventories^  p.  11. 
FULYIE,  s.   The  sweepings  or  dung  of  a  town, 

8.1  Add; 

This  term  has  been  used  in  this  sense  for  nearly 
three  centuries.    '^  Ass  gashes]]  xkorjufye."    Aberd. 
R^.  A.  15S8,  V.  16. 
2.  Hence  transferred  to  mlunire.]  Add^ 

''  The  saidis  personis  sail  content  &  pay-^fo)r  the 
wantingof  the  tatht  hjul^t  of  the  said  nolt  &scheip." 
Act  Dom.  Cone  A.  1492^  p.  ^BQ. 
FULL,  a*  A  firlot  or  bushel  of  grain,  South  of  S. 

'^  They  commonly  yield  between  11  and  12  stone 
of  meal  to  the  boll  of  com  which  in  this  country  is 
BfuUs  or  firlots  for  oats  and  barley^  and  4  firlots  for 
wheaty  rye>  and  pease."    Stat.  Ace.  vlii.  S3. 

This  is  rather  an  absurd  mode  of  spelling  a  word 
which  was  never  pronounced  in  this  way.   V.  Yov, 
Fow. 
FULJalTy  part.  pa.    FulfiUed. 

«— ''  That  the  saidis  persons  sail  mak  na  payment 
of  the  said  soume  quhill  the  poyntis  of  the  said  de« 
crett  heJuUii  efter  the  forme  of  the  samyn^  &  of  the 
indentuns  maid  tharapone."    Act  Dom.  Cone  A. 

1492,  p.  247.  ^  ^    ^ 

Moes.G.  fidljan^  Teut  vuB-^n,  implere.    Su.G. 
fylUa,  id.   Est  verbum  juridicum,  notans  omnes  pro^ 
bationis  numeros  implere ;  \x^,fulU  dicitur  id,  quod 
juridice  perfectum  est ;  Ihre,  vo.  Fylla. 

FULLYLY,  FoLLELY,  adv.    Fully.]  Add; 
It  is  sometimes  written  FuUalie* 
**  Bot  quhow  ony  historicall  narratioun  culd  haue 
correspondit  to  ane  inuisibill  kirk,  I  can  nochtyii^ 
laUe  perceaue."    Tyrie's  Refutotion,  Fol.  39,  a. 
*FULSOME,  adj.  Applied  to  the  stomach  when 
overcharged  with  food,  South  of  S. 
Destin'd  by  fate  who  thus  on  those  must  feed. 
Emetics  sure  their  stomachs  seldom  need. 
For  luxury  by  them  sets  never  health  adrift. 
Nor  fall  they  victims  to  tLfuUome  rift. 

A.  Scott s  Poems,  p.  40. 
FUM,  the  corr.  pronunciation  of  wAom,  S.B. 
Now  he  will  get  his  choice,y«m  he  likes  best 
Rost'9  Helenore,  First  Ed.  p.  92. 
This  is  the  usual  reading  of  this  Edit,  though 
changed  in  posterior  ones. 

*^  Be  the  sun  was  haf  a  mile  frae  the  lift,  I  was  at 
the  orchard,  and^m  meets  I  but  just  my  lord  i'  the 
teeth  ?"    H.  Blyd's  Contract,  p.  4. 

FUMMERT,  part.  pa.    Benumbed,  torpid,  £. 

Loth.,  Selkincs. 
FUMMILS,  Whummils,  s.  pi.    A  scourge  for 

a  top,  Aberd. 

Probid>ly  allied  to  Su.G.  AivimZ-a,  vertigine  labo- 
rare ;  and  this  from  IsL  hnnm,  motus  celer,  ktvim-a, 
cito  movere.  Fvm^a  also  signifies,  multum  festin- 
are,  and  Jum,  inconsiderata  festinatio,  as  if  there 
were  an  interchange  in  IsL  between  Air,  correspond* 
ing  with  our  iph,  amdf. 
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FUN 

To  FUN,  t^.  n.     To  speak  in  jest,  Aberd«    V. 

FtJNNIB. 

FUNABEIS,  adv.    However,  S.B. 

Funabeis  on  she  gaes,  as  she  was  bown. 
An'  mony  times  to  rest  her  limbs  lay  down.r 
iZori'i  He/!ffie>re,  First  Edit  p.  59.  V.Whxna'be. 
FUNDATOR,  s.  A  founder,  Lat ;  Aberd.  Reg. 
FUNDMENT,  s.    Founding,  or  foundation ; 

Ai)erd.  R^. 
To  FUNG,  V.  n.  To  emit  a  sharp  whizzing  sound, 

as  when  a  cork  is  drawn,  Meams. 
FONG,  9.     1.  A  sound  of  thb  description,  ibid. 
S.  A  stroke,  Upp.  Clydes;,  Aberd.,  S.O. ;  Funk 
synon. 
— tills  lang  lay,  wi'  fearfu*j^^«. 
Shook  a'  the  roofing  tim'er. 

A.  WUt9tt's  Poems,  1790,  p.  SOO* 
Ilr'd  wr  indignance  I  turned  round  $ 
And  bash'd,  wi'  mony  &Jung, 
The  pack  that  day. 

Ibid.  Edit  1816,  p.  ]£5. 
Auld  Kate  brought  ben  the  maskin  rung. 

Syne  Jock  flew  till't  wi'  speed, 
Gae  Wattie  sic  an  awfu'^ng. 
That  maistly  laid  him  dead. 

Coci^*  Simple  Strains,  p,  136. 
Probably  denominated  from  the  sound  emitted. 
To  FUNG,  V.  a.    Expl.  "  to  thrust,"*  Buchan. 
Ye  witches,  warlocks,  fairies,  fien's ! 
That  squalloch  owre  the  murky  greens. 
Daft Jungin  fiery  pelits,  an'  stanes, 

Wi' fuzzy  gleed  ; 
Sing  out  yir  heUish  unkent  teens, 
Yir  en'my's  dead ! 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  142. 
FUNGAR,  FuKOEB,  s.   A  whinger,  or  hanger, 
Aberd. 

"  For  persewyng  8c  stryking  him  with  ane  drawin 
Jimgar."    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 

"  AJunger  with  fnmyst  schaytht*'  Ibid. ;  appa« 
rendy,  ornamented  shetUh. 
FUNGIBLES,  s.  pi.   A  term  used,  in  our  law, 
to  denote  moveable  goods  which  miiy  be  viijlyed 
by  weidit  or  measure,  as  gnnn  or  money ;  in 
oontramstinction  from  those  which  must  be 
judged  of  indivickialiy,  S. 
''  Grain  and  coin  arejufigibles,  because  one  guinea, 
or  one  bllBhel  ot  boll  of  sufficient  merchantable  wheat, 
precisely  supplies  theplac6  of  another."  Ersk.  Inst. 
B.  iii.  T.  1.  §  18. 

^  They  are  called  JungiMes,"  this  learned  writer 
remarks,  ^'  quae  Junctionem  redpiunt" 

Fungibiles  res,  dicuntur  apud  Jurisconsultos,  qua* 
mm  una  fungi  potest  vice  alterius,  ut  eae  sunt  quae 
constant  numero,  pondere  et  mensura ;  Du  Cange. 
To  FUNK,  V.  n.    S.  To  kick  behind.]  Add ; 
—You're  right.  Queen  Anne,  my  dow ; 
You've  curried  the  auld  mare's  hide, 

She'll^aA  nae  mair  at  you. 
i— The  good  auld  yaud 

Could  neither,/«itA  nor  fling. 

Jacobiie  BeUcs,  I  p.  6S,  69. 
The  white  an'  the  blue^ 
Thejfunkit  an'  flew. 
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But  Patargon's  nuure  ihe  cam  foremost 

Ibid.  iL  254. 
"  Luke  now,  the  hwtt'BjkTtking  like  mad,  and  then 
up  again  wi'  hia  fore-legs  like  a  perfect  unioom/* 
M.  l^dsay,  p.  S94- 

3.  To  Funk  of,  to  throw  off,  by  kicking  and 
plunging.  Loth. 

**  The  horse  funkii  him  off  into  the  dub,  as  a  dog- 
gie was  rinnin'  across."    Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  IB^l, 

p.  sgs. 

FuMKEB,  «.  One  that  kicks  or  flings,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  horses  or  cows ;  as,  **  Dinna  buy  that 
beast,  she^s  difufiker^  Roxb. 

Funking,  8.     The  act  of  striking  behind,  S. 
^*  It*s  hard  to  gar  a  wicked  cout  leave  o^Jvrddng" 

Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  18SS,  p.  313. 

To  FUNK,  V.  n.    To  faint,  to  become  afraid  ; 

part.  pa.  Junkii ;  as,  "  You*re  fymkit^  you 

have  lost  courage,  Lanarks. 
Funk,  8.    Fright,  alarm,  perturbation.   To  be  in 

ajunk^  to  be  much  afraid,  S. 

This  exactly  agrees  with  the  sense  of  Tent  Jimck; 
Turbsy  turbatio^  perturbatia 
FuNKiE,  s.   One  who  shuns  the  fight.   *^  He  got 

the  fugie  blow,  and  became  KfwniAe^  ibid. 

In  the  old  language  of  Flanders^  in  defonsk  ufn 
signifies,  turbari,  in  perturbatione  esse ;  Kilian. 

FUNNI£,a(2/.  1.  Full  of  merriment,  facetious,  S. 
Wi'  merry  sangs,  an'  friendly  cracks, 

I  wat  Uiev  did  na  weary ; 
An'  unco  tales,  an' yicimie  jokes. 
Their  sports  were  cheap  an'  cheery. 

Bums,  iii.  138. 
S.  Exciting  mirth,  S. 

3.  Causing  ridicule.  Thus  it  is  said  of  a  fantastic 
piece  of  dress  worn  by  a  female,  "  Wasna  yon 
^funnie  thing,  she  had  on  P^  S. 
Mr.  Todd  ha^  inserted  the  term  Funny  in  this 
fense;  rendering  it  by  *'  eomical ;"  and  adding,  that 
'^  it  is  a  northern  word^  qow  common  in  colloquial 
language."  Of  the  s.  Fun,  he  says ;  **  It  is  probably 
from  the  Sax./a^i»,  merry,  glad."  But  0,E.  Jbnne, 
to  be  foolish,  whence,/oitiie,  a  fool,  (Chaucer),  cer- 
tainly supplies  us  with  a  more  natural  etymon.  Su.G. 
faane  (pron.fonej,  fatuus,  Ul-fane,  id.,  whenceyan- 
ast,  fatu^  se  gerere. 

As  the  term  is  very  often  applied^  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage, to  what  is  ridiculous,  it  is  more  than  prober 
hie  that  this  has  been  its  primary  use,  and  that  it  has 
heen  transferred  to  merriment,  as  being  caused  by 
ridiculous  objects. 

FUNSCHOCH,  FuNSHicK,  8.    1.  Energy  and 
activity  in  operation,  Fife.    Thrawpitf  synoB^ 
S.  A  sudden  grasp,  Fife ;  synon.  CkUch. 

This  word  in  form  resembles  Gael^^tiueog  an  ash- 
tree  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  view  this  as  the  origin, 
without  supposing  a  pretty  strong  figure.  Perhaps 
it  has  as  little  affinity  tojimnsa,  a  troop  or  band ;  or 
to  foinnetuach,  sightly. 

FUP,  8.    A  stroke  or  blo^,  Buchan ;  the  pro- 
vincial pron.  of  Whip. 

FUPPERTIEGEIG  (g  hard),  8.      A  base 
trick,  Banffs. 
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Here  the  initial/ is  merely  the  northern  pr6nttn« 
ciation  of  wk.  The  origin  of  the  first  part  of  the 
word  must  therefore- be  sought  in  WUpperl,  as  prv* 
marily  signifying  hasty,  sudden,  curt  in  the  niode 
of  speaking  or  acting. 
FUR,  FuRE,  8.  1.  A  furrow.]  Add; 
8.  The  effect  of  ploughing.     To  get  a  fur^  to 

plough  one,  S. 

"  It  is  advised  to  plow  it  with  all  convenient  haste, 
that  so  it  may  get  ihreejurs  betwixt  and  the  latter 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May ;  the  first  to  be 
cloven,  the  second  a  eross^vr,  the  third  to  be  ga* 
thered.''  Maxwell's  SeL  Trans,  p.  21. 
FUBAGE,  #.    Apparently,  wadding;   synon. 

cajin. 

**  George  Pieman  fir'd  a  pistol  in  at  the  north  side 
of  the  ooadi  beneath  his  left  arm,  and  saw  hia  dangh* 
ter  dight  of  the^nige."  KirkUm's  History,  p.  4l6. 
FURCHTGEWING,  *.  The  act  of  pving  out; 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1638,  V.  16. 
FURE,  pret.     Fared.]  Add ; 

A.Bor»  "  whereyWira  you  ?  whither  went  you  ?" 
Grose. 
FURE-DAYS,  Fuik-days.]  Add; 

Fuir^days,  or  '*  Furd-day,"  is  expl.  in  Roxb.,  by 
some,  "  The  morning  is  advanced ;"  by  others,  *'  It 
is  far  in  the  day" 
FuBEiKo,  8,     Fare,  freight. 

*'  Ane  ship  beand  in  ony  strange  countrey,  or  sic 
place  quhair  the  ship  or  gudis  may,  be  snddane 
storm,  or  uther  aventure,  be  in  peril,  it  is  defenditi 
that  na  man,  quhilk  takis  hire  andjureing  tak  upon 
hand  to  depart  fra  the  ship,  and  ly  upon  the  land 
on  the  shore,  but  the  master's  licence,  under  the  pane 
of  ane  doubill  mendis."  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  6l5. 
'     It  is  printed  as  if  meant  for  surting, 

Su.G.  fora  vectura ;  Belg.  veering,  earrjring. 
FURFLUTHER'D,  part,  pa.     "  Disordered, 

agitated  ^  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  69*. 
PUR.HORSE,  8.  The  horse  on  the  ploughman*s 

right  hand;  q.  the  horse  that  treads  on  the^Y^ 

or  ploughed  land,  S.B. 
FURICH,  *.    Bustle.    V.  FofoROCH. 
FURIOSITE,  FuttiosiTiE,  *.  Madness,  as  dis- 

tinguished  from  Fofyj  which  is  meant  to  ex- 
press a  lower  degree  or  species  of  insanity. 

— "  That  in  tyme  tp  cum  the  said  breife  oe  re- 
formit,  and  a  clauss  put  tharin  to  inquere  of  thefoly 
andfurionie,  &c.-^The  inquest  fyndis  that  he  was 
ouder  [[either]  fule  or  furiouss/*  &c.  Acts  Ja.  III. 
1475,  £d.  1814,  p.  112. 
FURI0US,a4^'.ExtraordiDary,excessive,Aberd.; 

pron.  feerious^    Also  usea  as  an  adv.  in  the 

sense  of  uncommonly,  excessively. 
FURME,  *.     A  form,  a  bench,  S.)  Add; 

— "  Item  in  the  hall  thre  i^and  burdis  sett  on  braa- 
deris  with  thair  furmes,  with  ane  irne  chimnaj." 
Inventories,  A.  1580,  p.  301. 
FURMER,  8.    The  name  given  by  carpenters 

in  S.  to  the  tool  called  in  E.  ^Jlat  chi88eL 

Tt.fremoir,  id.  "  a  joyner's  straight  chiseU,"  Cotgr. 
.  FURRENIS,  8.  pi    Furs,  or  rather yUrrit^*. 

This  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  "  In* 
ventairis  of  the  Movabli^  pertening  to  the  Quenit 
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ChrAce  Dotm«r«  md  Ra^ent  9nd  to  oUr  Solrjgtane 
Lady  the  Quene/'  A.  1501-1564.—"  The  FurrenU." 
FURRIER,  #.     A  qUftrteNViaster. 

"  Then  having  gotten  waggonsy-^die  several  coup 
panies  quarters  dealt  out,  ^Jurriers  sent  before^  to 
divide  the  quarters,  every  company  led  by  their  owne 
guids  tCT^^^!!  ^®  marched  off  severally,  by  com* 
panics."  Monro's  Exped.  P.  I.  p.  33.  V.  the  etymon, 
vo.  Forreouru,  under  Forray. 

FURROCHIE,  ad}.  Feeble,  infirm ;  generally 
.    Implied  to  those  who  are  afflicted  widi  rbeuma- 

tim,  or  oppressed  with  age,  Ayrs.,  Renfir. 

OaeLyiraragA^am  is  to  cooL  But  there  scarcely 
seems  to  be  any  affinity. 

FtJRROW  COW,  a  cow  that  is  not  with  calf. 

''  Item  from  him  vex  furrow  corns,  and  sex  stirks 
at  13lb.  6s.  8d.  the  piece,  is  80lb."  Depredations  in 
Argyll,  p.  51.    V.  f*nuow-cow  and  Fsanow. 

FURSDAY,  *.  The  vulgar  corruption  of  Thurs- 
day,  S. 

Wow,  Jamie,  man,  but  I'd  be  keen, 
Wi*  canty  lads  like  you,  a  wheor>^ 
To  spen*  a  winter  Fursdajf  teen. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  98. 
FURSIDE,  9.     The  iron  plate  in  a  plough,  for 
turning  over  ihe  furrow;  an  old  term,  Teviotd. 

V.  MowniE-BROD. 

tXTRTH,  a^.     Forth,  out  of  doors,  S. 
Cauld  nor  hunger  never  dang  her. 
Wind  nor  wet  could  never  wrang  her, 
Anes  she  lay  an  ouk  and  langer 
Furth  aneath  a  wreath  o'  snaw. 

Siinner^s  Misc.  Pod.,  (Ewie)  p.  142. 

This  is  viewed  as  corresponding  with  Lat  fords, 
ts,  The-furlh  inthfbris. 
FtTRTH  OF,  prep.    Out  of,  in  a  state  of  deviation 

from. 

-^*'  Verray  desyrus*-to  hef  reducit,  sa  fer  as  lay 
inme,thewilsumwanderinguntotherichtwayagane; 
ot  to  hef  bene  assuirit  be  the  licht  of  6odis  word 
(quhilk  our  adversaris  boistit  thame  to  hef  bald)  that 
ire  had  bene^rfA  ^that  way  in  ony  poynt,  inconti* 
nent  d^verit  thame^— to  Johne  Knox,  as-— prind'- 
pall  patriark  of  the  Calviniane  court"  N.  Winyet*s 
Quest  Keith's  App.  p.  221. 
FuRTH-THE^OAiT.    Foirjhrih  thegaiij  honestly, 

without  prevarication,  or  concealment  of  the 

truth;  q.  holding  a  straight  forward  course,  S.B. 
FuRTH-BERiKo,  9.     Support,  maintenance. 

*'  Except  it  salbe  leful  to  schireffis,  stewartis,  bai- 
lies, and  vtheris  the  kingis  officiaris  to  ryde  with  gre- 
tar  novmer,  for  the  execucioune  of  justice  und  furllk 
hering  of  the  kingis  autorite."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1586, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  851.    V.  QuHARE. 

—The  haill  dergie,  prelattis  and  beneficed  men  of 
this  realme  laitlie  grantit  to  my  Lord  (jovemour  for 
ihefurt  hering  of  our  soverane  Ladyis  auctorite,  and 
repressing  of  faltors, — ^the  sowme  of  2500  Lib.  to  be 
payit  be  mame  to  his  Grace  at  the  feist  of  Midsomer 
last  bipast,"  &c.  Sedt  Cone  A.  1547,  Keith's  Hist 
App.  p.  55. 

A.S.  forih'beT'an  proferre,  efferre,  perhibere. 
FaaTu-BKiNGiKO)  9.    The  act  of  bringing  out  of 
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tis,  e^Ka,  &C.  toot  vtherik  oure 
souerane  ladyis  li^s  that  convenit  at  Striueling  and 
Linlithqw  for  the,^^A  bringittg  of  our  souerane  lady 
furth  of  the  palice  of  LinliUiqw— <)omifkittit  ony 
cryme."    Acts  Mary  1548,  Ed.  1814,  p.  429. 

FUBTHCASTIMO,  9.      EjCCUon. 

— *'  Anent  the  wrangwis  fur^easHng  of  Thomas 
of  Lowis  of  Mennare,  the  lordis  Auditoris  decretis," 
&c    Act  Audit  A.  1478,  p.  59. 

FuBTHFiLLiKtf,  9.    Fulfilling;  Aberd.  Reg. 
FiTftTH*pirTTiMO,  9.    1.  IKffusion,  g^ieral  cQstri« 

bution. 

"  It  is--concludit  anent  the^irrlA  putting  of  justice 
throw  all  the  realme,  that  our  souerane  lord  sal  rid 
in  proper  persoune  about  to  all  his  aietis."  Acts  Ja. 
IV.  1488,  Ed.  1814,  p.  208. 
2.  Ejection,  expulaon. 

— *'  Towart  the  contravening  of  the  ordinans  in 
furikputting  of  the  tenentis  of  the  said  rowme,**  &c. 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1568,  V.  25. 

To  FuETH-BUN,  V.  n.     To  expire,  to  elapse. 

"  It  is  devisit  and  ordanit  that  quhen  thir  five 
moneths  ar  furt  runnin,  and  the  Lordis  hes  bidden 
thair  monetAs,^the  remanent  of  the  Lordis  above- 
written  to  cum  and  remane  be  the  said  space  of  ane 
moneth,  ilk  ane  of  thame  in  thair  awne  rowme,  eftir 
the  forme,  order  and  maner  before  expremit"  Strive- 
ling,  A.  1546,  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  52. 

Furt  occurs  here,  and  elsewhere  (V.  Furthber« 
INO  and  Dissolat)  most  probably  where  i  was  writ- 
ten in  MS.  as  an  abbreviation  for  ih  ;  thus, fur*. 

"  It  salbe  lesum  to  the  annueUaris  to  persew  thur 

annuellis,— or  to  recognosce  the  tenement  for  non 

payment  of  the  samin,  the  saidis  twa  yeiris  being 

Jurthrunnmg,^  ftc.     Acts  Mary  1555,  Ed.  1814, 

p.  491. 

This  shquld  certainly  hefurthrtmnin;  the  part  pr. 
being  here  used  for  the  past 

To  FuKTHSETT,  V.  o.  To  exhibit,  to  display ;  con- 
veying the  idea  of  splendour. 
"  And  his  saidis  nobilitie,  counsall,  and  esteatis 
foirsaidis  promittit  to  honnour,  advance,  scaA furth* 
sett  the  said  baptisme,  with  thair  awne  presens  and 
vthir  wayes  according  to  thair  habilitie  and  power." 
Acts  Ja.  VL  1596,  Ed.  1814,  p.  101. 

FiraTHSBTTSB,  9.     A  publisher;  sometimes  an 
author,  Ayrs. 

"  What's  the  reason  that  the  beucks  whilk  hae 
Scotch  charicters  are  sae  muckle  tane  tent  o',  when 
them  that  hae  nane  fa'  unsocht  for  like  a  floichen  o' 
snaw  on  a  red  het  aizle  tho'  they  be  written  by  the 
wmefurthsetterT*  Ed.  Mag.  April  1821,  p.  553. 
FuRTHT  AKi  N6, 9.  The  act  of  liberating  from  con- 
finement 

— ''  Tueching  the  taking  oute  of  twa  personis  furth 
of  the  kingis  imis  put  in  be  the  schirdT, — the  lordis 
auditoris  deliueris  &  findis  that  the  sadis  persons  has 
done  wrang  in  the  furthtaking  of  the  sadis  persons 
oute  of  the  imis."     Act  Audit  A.  1476,  p.  49. 

FURTH Y,  a^.    2.  Frank,  aflable.l  Add; 

*'  Weel  an  it  be  sae  ordered — I  hae  naetning  to  say; 
he's  a  sonsy,  furthy,  honest-like  lad.''«-Saxon  and 
Gael,  iL  54.    V.  ForThy,  adj. 
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This  winiome  wife,  wha  Utng  had  minifd  hkn, 
Press'd  thro'  the  croud,  caress'd  and  kin'd  him : 
IjttsjMrthf  damefr^th'  example  take. 

Mayn^s  Suler  Gun,  p.  55. 
FusTHiNEss,  9.     1.  FranknesB,  affability,  S. 
S.  An  excess  of  frankness,  approaching  to  giddi- 
ness in  the  female  character. 

"  By  the  Apostle,  Keeping  at  home  is  joyned  with 
chastity,  modestr,  andshamefastness;  there  iea  gadd- 
ing, and  a  99  cmed.Jurthineu,  especially  in  women, 
more  especially  young  women,  which  is  exoaeding  of- 
fensive, and  yet  exceeding  rife,  it  maybe  it  were  more 
fitly  called  impudei^ce  or  imprudeint  boldness,  which 
maketh  them  run  to  all  spectacles  and  shews,"  Sec 
Durham,  X.  Commands,  p.  560. 
FuRTHiLiE,  adv.  FranUy,  without  reserve,  S. 
FUSCAMBULUS,  adj. 

''  The  end  g£  August  I6OO,  being  in  Falkland,  I 
saw  Kfiucambuhu  Frenchman  play  Strang  [strange^ 
and  incredible  prattiks  upon  stented  takell,  in  the 
palace  clos,  before  the  king,  quein  and  haiU  court." 
Melville'9  Diary^  Life  of  Melville,  ii.  173,  N. 

Evidently  aix  errpr  fro^i  Lat.  fiiwmbulMS  a  rope- 
dancer,  horn  funis  a  rope,  and  qmbuUf^i:^  to  walk* 
FUSHICA'D,  8.    A  foolish  term,,  used.  a3  an 

apology  when  the  name  of  any  thing  is  forgot- 
ten, S. 

"  As  I  cam  near  hand  I  thought  it  was  a  market, 
an'  put  my  hand  i'  my  fush%ca%  for  something  to 
the  custom  wife."    H.  Blyd's  Contract,  p.  3. 

Hore  it  is  substituted  for  pocket.  Fushica'im  is 
used  in  the  same  way  when  a  man  is  spoken  of. 

"  Up  by  comes  Fushica'im  that  dwells  at  the  briggen 
([bridge-end^."     Ibid* 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  first  is  a  corruption 
of  Haw  shall  I  call  it ;  the  second  of  How  shall  I 
caU  him.  From  the  use  of  F  for  H,  cme  would  sup- 
pose that  the  phraseology  had  originated  on  the  north 
side  of  Tay. 
FUSHLOCH,  (gutt.)  s.    The  waste  of  straw 

about  a  barn-yard,  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarks. 

TenUjiilseUen  agitare.  Isl.^i-a,  flare,  q.  what  is 
driven  about  by  the  wind.  Had  this  term  been  ap- 
plied to  tl),e  wsste  of  the  bam  itself,  we  might  have 
traced  it  to  C.B.  ^ust  a  flail,  ffust-^  to  beat^  to  bang ; 
Richards.  . 
FUSHT,  interj.    Hush,  tush,  S.B. ;  synop.  with 

Whisht^  wA  being  changed,  by  provincial  us^ige, 

into/! 
FUSfiE,  8.     A  ditch  ;  corn  from  Fr.fossS. 

— ''  And  sail  call  before  thame  all  sucne  persones 
aa  sail  ^tr^ite  th^se  passages,  or  vther  wayes,  by  cast- 
ing of  ditches,  and  J'uWe^  throcbe  the  same,  sidl  mak 
thai  hie  wayis  noyesum  and  trublesum  vnto  passan- 
geris."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  l6l7,  Ed,  18.1  *,  p.  536. 
FUSIONLESSj.a^*.  V.  Foisonless.. 
rUSLIN\|>ar/.  adj.    Trifling;  synqn.PoicsUn' ; 

Fife. 

Te\it.JuUeUfn,nvLgari,  nugas  agere,  frivola  agere. 
The  V.  to  Fissle  seems  radicaUy  the  same. 
FUaTIE,  FusTi.T,  adl      Musty  ;    "  a  fu8tii 

smell,"  a  mouldy  smell,  S. 

Fustit  is  indeed  merely  th.e  part.  pa.  of  the  1^.  v. 
to  Fust,  according  to  our  pronunciation. 
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PUTE-ALE,  8.    A  aort  of  entertuimieBt,  fcc] 

Add; 

It  is  analogous  to  this  that,  in  Norfolk,  the  time 
when  a  lying-in  woman  gets  up  is  called  her  Jbot* 
ing  time.  A.  Bor.  Jbot-ak  denotes  "  the  beverage 
required  from  one  entering  on  a  new  occupation ;" 
Grose. 

FUTEBAND,  Futbakd,  8.     Infantry. 

"  The  Lords  had  previously  sent  an  envoy  with 
their  proposals  to  the  Queen ;  which  see  Cal.  B.  vii 
25*  Among  other  demands,  they  require  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  fiU  band,  ov  guard  of  infantry,  which 
attended  on  James."  Finkerton's  Hist  ScoL  ii. 
260,  N. 

''  James  Doig,  who  l#d  ti^Jkteband,  or  infimtry, 
that  burned  Carnham  and  Comwell,  waa  cashiered." 
Ibid.  377-8,  N. 

FUTE  HATE,FoTs  Hots.]  Add,  at  the  end  of 
the  article ; 

Sir  James  Balfour  uses  the  phrase  hot  trtd^ 
**  It  saU  be  lauchful  to  the  said  wardane  to  perse v 

the  chase  in  hxA  tred,  until  sic  time  and  place  as  \thif\ 

fugitive  or  ofi(^ndar  b^  apprehendit,"  &c.     Pract 

p.  610. 

FUTFAILL,  FuTFRiiL,FiTFEA^,.^.  A  species 
of  dressed  skin  formerly  exported  from  Scotland. 

'^  Ane  dossund  of  JutfaiU  sufficient  stuf,"  &c. 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1535,  Y.  15./'^if<va^  skynnis;"  Ibid. 
A.  1541. 

''  Ffutfdh  &  skaldings  ilk  thousand,"  See.  Acts 
Cha.  II.  £d.  1814,  VII.  253. 

''  Fitfeals  and  scadlings  (sic)."     Rates,  A.  I670. 

It  iBfutseels,  Rates,  A.  16II. 

— -''  Skynnis  vnderwrittin  callit  in  the  vulgar 
toung  scorlingis,  scaldingis,y«/€/!itiKf,"  &C.  Act^ 
Ja.  VI.  1592.    V.  ScoRLiNO. 

Footfalls,  I  am  informed,  are  the  skins  of  those 
lambs  that  have  died  soon  afler  they  were  dropped*- 
perhaps  c^.  fallen  at  the  dam's  foot. 
FvTFAiL,  Fytwall,  o^*.    Of  or  belonging  lo 

the  skins  described  above. 

^'  Vij  dossund  of  f%tfa%U  skynnis  &  vj  dossane 
of  LentreQe  v^yr  skynnis*."    Aberd.  Beg.  A.  1535, 

V.  15, 

"  Vij  dossane  of^^n^o/^-skynQis^"   Ibid. 

FUTHIR,  8.    The  whizzioff  sound  caused  by 

auick  motion,  Aberd.  Budd.  vo.  Qukidder,  s. 
TlTy  part.  pa.. 
— ''  He  was  ordinit  be  oppin  prqolamatiK^uB  at  the 
market  cors^  oi  Edinburgh,  the  tyme  that  his  oompt 
wes  Jiitit,  that  he  suld  pay  all  the  soumea  awand 
be  him  the  tyme  he  wes  Comptroller."  Act*.  Dam. 
Cone.  A.  1490,  p.  176.. 

Perhaps  q.  footed,  i.  e.  set.  on  foot. 

FUTITH,  FUTOTH,  FOOTITH,  FUTTITH,  8.     1. 

Bustle,  pucker;  as,  **  In  a  s&d  fuHih/^  in  agreat 

bustle,  Dumfr. 
2.  A  riot ;  as,  "  There  was  a  great  j^tort  at  the 

fair,'*  Boxb. 
S.  An  auk  ward  predicament,  a  dilemma;  as,  *^He 

was  in  an  uncojutith,'"  ibid. 

This  term,  I  suspect,  especially  as  retained  within 
the  line  of  the  ancient  Cumbrian  kitigctom,  is  of 
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CB.  origin.  Fmd  **  an  abmptnaM ;  a  quick  Bioti0n« 
orimpuTae;"  yrheaoejwdany  ^'bnatle,  hurry;  fluny^ 
«r  agitation  f  Jwdan-^u,  "  to  bustle^  or  toil  hard ;  to 
be  in  agitation  or  restlesa;  Owen ;  Richards.  It  may^ 
b<)wever,  be  a  corruption  of  Futehate,  q.  hot  pursuzti 


FUZZY,  adf^  Making  a  lussing  or  buzzing  noise, 
Buchan. 

— -Fungin  fiery  peats,  an'  stanesj 
Wi'Juzzif  gleed 
Tarras's  Poems,  p.  142.    V.,  FujKO>,  9.  and  Fizz. 
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The  btfer  G  in  Gael,  has  generally  the  sound  of 
Gr.  xmantM ;  although  there  is  no  such  letter  in  the 
GaeL  alphabet  as  K. 
To  GA,  Gae,  v.n.  1.  To  go.]  Add ;— used  in  a 

general  sense,  S. 
ft.  To  walk,  to  use  the  limbs,  S. 

— Schyr  Ednuard  the  Bruce  is  gane 
Rycht  to  Strabolghy,  with  the  lung  ;t 
And  swa  lang  thar  mad  8oiomyng> 
Till  he^begeuth  to  cowyr  and  gA. 

Barbwr,  vi.  711.  Edit  1820. 
*f  He  begun  to  recover  so  liir  asto  be  able  to  walk.** 
S.  To  Gae  agamy  v.n.  Froslissaid  toffoea^m,' 
when  it  appeaiBinthefocmof  hoar-irostmthe 
nunrning,  and  dissolves  befo^  the  influence  of 
the  sun  can  aSect  it,  Lanarks^  T weedd.  This 
is  viewed  as  an  almost  cectam  prognostic  of  raiQ 
sometime  in  the  eourse  of  the  day.  In  the 
same  sense,  the  frost  is  said  to  loupy  Ang. 

4.  To  Gae'  down,  v.  n.    To  be  hanged. 

The  lasses  and  lads  stood  on  the  walls> 
Crying,   **  Hughie  the  Graeme  thou'se  ne'e» 

gae  down  J" 
Then  hae  they  chosen  a  jury  of  men,. 
The.  best  that  were  in  Carlisle  town, 
Afid  tw3elv»  of  them  cried  out  at  onc^, 

'^  Hughie  the  Graeme,  thou  must  gae  down," 

Minstrel^  Border,  iil.  89. 
The  young  people,  partial  to  his  appearance  or  in- 
trepidity, expressed  their  hopes  that  he  would  not  be 
executed ;  but  the  jury  condemned  him  to  suffier  the 
death  of  a  dog.  The  expression  may  have  originated 
from  the  ancient  mode  of  execution,  according  to  which 
the  criminal  weni  off  ox  dotpn,  from  the  ladder. 

It  is  probable,  that  this  phraseolpgy  is  of  consi- 
derable antiquity.     Both  in  the  north,  and  south  of 

5.  when  a  man  has  been  his  own  executions,  by 
hanging  himself,  the  phrase  invariably  used  is,  that 
he  has  pul  himseU  down.  When  tjie  crime  of  suicide 
is  expressed  in  a,regu)ar  way,  the  phrase  to  gut  hand 
til  himseU  is  vulgarly  used.     V.  Hand. 

5.  To  Gae  tn,  to  shrink,  to  contract,  S*, 

6.  To  Gae  T  iwa,  to  break  over,  to  snap,  to  di- 
vide into  two  pieces,  S.. 

This  is  completely  a  Sw.  idiom ;  Gaa  i  tu,  to  breaks 
to  part  in  two,  Wideg. 

7..  To  Gae  out,  v.  n.     To  go  on  a  warlike  expe- 
dition, to  appear  in  arms ;  a  term  much  used  in 
regard  to  the  rebellions  A.  1716,  and  1745 ;  as. 
He  gaed  out  in  the  Forty-five,"  S. 
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*'  As  the  auld  Fifteen  wad  never  help  me  to  my 
siller  for  sending  out  naigs  against  the  government, 
—I  thought  my  best  chance  for  payment  was  e'en  to 
gae  out  mysell."    Waverley,  ii.  245. 

The  same  idea  is  sometimes  expressed  by  out  join- 
ed with  the  subst  v.,  S. 

— ^'  The  government  folk  are  sair  agane  him  for 
having  been  out  twice."^    Ibid.  iii.  21 9. 

8.  To  Gae  out,  to  frequent  balls,  merry-meelings, 
&c.,  Roxb.     A.S.  ut-ga-n  exire.     V.  Outtee. 

9.  To  Gae  or  6a/n^  owre,  to.transcend«»,as,  ^^  That 
goes  Qwre  me,"  it  surpasses  my  ability,  SJB. 

10^  To  Cro^or  (jfan^,onT^a&r^,,tocrossaDridge,S* 
11.  TqGas  ^rov,  to  bungle,  &c.]  Insert,  as  sense 
18.  To  Gab,  or  Gang,  to  the  bmt,  to  abscond^ 

Clydes. 
18.  To  Gae,  or  Gang,  up  the  gate,  v-n.  To  die» 
.    to  go  to  wreck ;  a  phrase  slightly,  ludicrous, 

€lydes. 
6a£-dowk,  «i     I.  The  act  of  swallowing,  S.    A 

gude  gae-down^  »  keen  appetite,  S. 
S.  A  guzzling  or  drinking  match,  S. 

**  He  sent  Jamie  Grieve  the  keeper,  and  sicken  a 
day  as  we  had  wi'  the  fowmarts  and  the  tods,  and 
sicken  a  blithe  gae^down  as  we  had  again  e'en!" 
Guy  Mannering,  ii.  11. 
Gae-thbough,  s.   a  great  tumult,  or  prodigious 

bustle,  often  about  a  small  affair,  Roxb. ;  Ca^ 

through  synon. 
Gab*to^  s.     1.  a  brawl  or  squabUe,  Lanarks. ; 

from  the  idea  of  going  to,  or  engaging  with  each 

other.     To-gain,  synon. 
2.  A  drubbing,  ibid- 

GAADYS,  8,  pi 

"  It  sets  you  welt  to  slaver,  you  let  such  gaadys 
fall,"  S.  Pro  v.;  "  ironically  signifying  that  what  he 
is  saying,  or  doing,  is  too  assuming  for  him,"  N. 

What  Kelly  means  by  rendering  this  "  hanks,"  I 
know  not.  The  only  term  that  might  seem  allied  is 
A.S.  goad,  gad,  stimulus,  whence  E.  goad  ;  q.  ''  the 
saliva  descends  as  if  it  were  in  rods."  But  still  th^ 
allusion  would  seem  unnaturak 

6AAR,  Gabb,  s,     1.  The  00 jy  vegetable  sub- 
stance in  the  bed  of  » rhrer  or  pond.]  Add; 
The  term,  as  thus  used,  would  seem  to  be  origin 

naMy  the  same  with  Yorks«  *'  gor,  miry,  dirty ;"  Clav. 

Dial.     Gael,  gaorr,  dirt. 

GAB,  s.     1 .  The  mouth,  S.]  Add ; 
To-Steek  the  Gab,  to  be  silent,^  Aberd.. 
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Or  tent  me,  BiUie,  gin  ye  like 

To  uj,  fa'se  tongue  ye  lied. 
An'  a'  the  night  your  gab  to  iieek 

Syne  we'se  be  shottly  greed. 
— »Hi8  menseless  gai  was  fkirly  iieekel, 

I  trow  for  ance  he  got  it 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  134.  1S6. 

GAB,  s.   The  name  ffiven  to  the  hook,  on  which 
pots  are  hun^,  at  tne  end  of  that  chain  called 
the  Crookf  Clydes. 
C.B.  gob,  what  stays  or  bears  up ;  whence  perhaps 

gobed,  a  hand-iron. 

To  GAB,  V.  n.  «.  To  prate,  to  talk  idly.]  Add; 
This  term  has  been  used  in  O.E.  in  a  bad  sense 
even  before  the  time  of  Gower  and  Chaucer. 

'^  Gabben,  mencior.    Gabbar,  mendax.    Gabbinge 
or  lye,  mendacium."     Prompt.  Parv, 
S.  It  is  sometimes  used  indefinitely,  as  signifying 
to  speak,  S.B. 

—Ye  and  I  have  had  a  trock 

This  forty  year. 
Sae  what  I  gab  in  sooth  or  joke. 
Ye  e'en  maun  bear. 

Skinner^s  Misc.  Poet,  p.  176. 
Gab,  s,     2.  Entertaining  conversation.]  Add ; 

GtAer,  in  the  language  of  old  Fr.  romance,  simi- 
iies  to  tell  a  ludicrous  or  entertaining  story.  The 
story  tpld  was  called  gab.  This  term  occurs  in  the 
Roman  de  Galien,  qimted  in  Menagisna,  Tom.  i.  p. 
1 10.  Le  Roman,  it  is  said,  appelle  cela  gaber,  Les 
treze  gabs  qu'on  y  lit  sont  autant  de  rodomontades. 
The  account  refers  to  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve 
Peers.  Hence  the  writer  speaks  of  thirteen  gabs. 
Gabbeb,  s.  a  prater,  one  who  is  loquacnous  and 
rather  impudent  in  conversation,  Clydes.  S.B. 
''  Gabber,  an  idle  talker;"  G\.  Sibb. 

Drouthie  fu'  aft  t^e  gabber  spits, 
Wi'  scaddit  heart 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  136. 
Gabby,  tulf.     Chatty,  loquacious,  S. 

*^  It  was  a  bit  fine  ga66jf  thing,  toddlin  a'  gate  its 
lane."     Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  189- 

Gabbie-labbie,  s.  **  Confused  talking;  the  way 
in  which  we  think  foreigners  talk  when  we 
know  not  their  language  ;^  Gall.  Encycl.  V. 
Kebbie-lebbie,  v. 

Gab-nash,  s.     Petulant  chattering,  Roxb. 
From  S.  gab  prating,  and  Teut.  knasseh'-en  stri- 

dere;  nearly  an  inversion  of  the  synon.  Snash^ab. 

GABBART,  s.     "  The  mouthful  of  food  which 

a  bird  is  carrying  to  its  young  ;^  Gl.  Antiq. 

Roxb. 

This,  if  not  a  corr.  of  E.  gobbet,  a  morsel,  has  been 
formed  in  the  same  manner  Arom  Gab,  the  mouth ; 
unless  we  should  trace  both  to  Fr.  gobeau^  a  morsel. 
Gaberluny IE-MAN,  ^.]  Add; 

By  some  of  the  peasantry  in  Loth,  this  term  is 
still  used ;  but  confined  to  a  Shtegown,  or  b^gar 
who  wears  the  king's  badge,  and  pronounced,  ac- 
cording to  the  erroneous  ortfiograpny,  Gaberhnue. 
GABEROSIE,^.  A  kiss,  Roxb.;  synon.  •S'TTief^. 

The  first  syllable  may  be  from  Gab,  the  mouth. 

C*B.  gobgr,  however,  signifies  arecompense,  wages, 
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Ure,  Old  Oil  to  attempt;  perhaps  q.  ''  W  afttenkpt 

or  offer  to  give  a  reoempenae." 

GABERS  s.  pi.     Shivers;  apfdied  to  what  is 

dashed  to  pieces,  Perths. 
6AB.STICK,  i.     A  spoon,  TevioCd.,  Lodi. 

*^  Gcbstickj  a  wooden  spoon,  North.^  Grose ; 

obviously  from  Gab^  the  mouth. 
GACX,  «•    A  ^p,  Fife ;  synon.  with  Slap^  S. ; 

as,  ^^  a  gack  m  a  hedge.^ 

C.B.  Gael,  gag,  an  aperture ;  a  cleft,  a  chink. 
GAD,  Gade,  s.    4.  A  goad,  S.J  Add ; 
B.  A  bar  of  metal,  of  whatever  kind,  S. 

*'  Fyw  [[fivel  silver  gadeis,  &  tna  syluer  bttt- 
tunnis."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17. 
-  '*  Gin  they  dinna  hunger  them  oat  o'  tibeir  haad* 
din,  they^  keep  it  Yell  draw  an  Bnglishman  by 
the  gab  easier  than  drive  him  wi'  on  aim  goMd." 
Perils  of  Man,  i.  54. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  these  Proverbs  which  de- 
noted that'national  hostilhy  whidi  so  long  unhappily 
subsisted  between  those  who  wefe  separated  only  bj 
a  river,  or  by  an  ideal  line. 

— '^  Be  in  me,  bat  1  pot  this  heC  gskl  down  her 
throat,'  cried  he  in  a  rhspsady  of  wraidi«  snatduBg 
a  bar  f^m  the  forge."    Waverley,  ii.  126. 
Gabmak,  #.    The  man  or  boy,  who  was  formerly 

employed  to  direct  oxen,  (when  four  were  used 

in  a  plough,  or  two  horses  and  twoocen  abreast); 

denomindted(Vomthelong^d,gmid^  or  pointed 

stick,  by  which  these  animals  were  mmpdied,  S. 
GAD,^.  A  troop  or  band ;  a  very  old  woid,  Rcsb. 

Teat  goife  sodas,  soda,  jtfii-eii  oonvenir^  coogre* 
gari ;  Su.G.  gadd-a,  Moea.G.  gsudd-ja,  id. 
GAD  of  Ice^  8.    A  large  mass  of  ice,  Dumfr. 

Isl.  gaid,  nix  condtasala,  et  m  callum  ebdocta; 
G.  Andr.;  Nix  pedifotts  compada,  Verel.;  Terracon- 
gelata  et  conculcata,  Haldorson;  appwmtly  from 
gadd-a  coarctare,  eoaasare. 
GADMUSSIS,  s.  pL    \.  RoubbovHis. 
GADZA,  8.    Some  kind  of  stuff;  perhapi  the 

same  now  called  Gauze. 

^'  Gadza  of  all  sorts  without  gonld  or  silver  the 
elne-— xvi  s.  Gadsa  stript  with  gould  and  silver," 
ftc.    Rates,  A.  1611. 

O.Fr.  gate,  f  cushion  canvas,  tiffany,"  &e.  Cotgr^ 
To  GAE,  V.  n.    To  go.    V.  Ga,  Gab. 
Ga'ed,  pret.    Went,  S. 

''  Ifyebe  thinking  of  the  wreck«woodthattheciI« 
lants  brouffht  in  yesterday  there  was  six  unces  of  it 
gaed  to  boil  your  parritch  this  morning."    The  Pi- 
rate, i.  95. 
Gae-down,  Go-dowv,  8.  The  act  of  swallowiBg, 

&c.     V.  under  Ga. 
Gae-thbough,  8.    A  tumult.    V.  under  Ga,  r. 
Gab-to,  8.    A  brawl.     V.  under  Ga,  v. 
To  GAFF,  V.  n.    To  talk  loudly  and  merrily, 

Roxb. 

This  is  given  as  syn<m.  with  Gab,  and  Gabhk,  Gl 
Sibb.  vo.  Uab. 
Gaffes,  8.    A  loquacious  person,  ibid. 

"  Gaffer,  garrulous  or  talkative  person;"  GLSibb. 
GAFFOL-LAND,  s.     1.  Land  liable  to  taxa- 

tion,  Roxb. 
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t.  Also  denotbu;  land  rented,  ibid. 

A.S.  *'gaJfM£Md,fndMl4andy  terra  eensualiB^land 
)ijd>1e  to  taxes ;  rented  land,  or  land  letten  for  rent" 
Sonmer.    Gqfol  exactio. 

6A-FUR,  Gaa-fdr,  s.    A  furrow  for  a  run  of 
water,  q.  for  letting  the  water  go ;  Loth* 

To  GAG,  Gbo,  v.  a.     To  play  on  one^s  eredu- 

lity,  a  cant  term  uaed  in  Glasgow.    It  id  pro« 

nounced  Geg, 

''  Gagging — ngnifies,  as  its  name  may  lead  you  to 
tuspecty  nothing  more  than  the  thrusting  of  absur* 
dities,  wholesale  and  retail,  down  the  throat  of  some 
too  credulous  gaper."     Peter's  Lett  liL  241. 
Gag,  Gbg,  s.     The  thing  imposed  on  the  credu* 

lity  of  another,  ibid. 

''  Whether  the  gag  come  in  the  shape  of  a  com* 
pliment  to  the  Goggee^—- or  some  wonderful  story, 
gravely  delivered  with  every  circumstance  of  appa^ 
rent  seriousness ; — ^the  principle  of  Ihe  joke  is  the 
same  in  its  essence."  Ibid.  p.  S42. 
Gaggeb,  s.    One  who  is  imposed  on  by  another 

in  the  manner  described  above,  ibid.  V .  Gag,  s. 
Gagger,  j.   The  person  who  carries  on  this  illu. 

aon,  ibid. 

*^  The  solemn  triumphof  the  gagger ,  and  the  grim 
applause  of  the  silent  witnesses  ofhis  dexterity,  are 
aliKe  visible  in  their  sparkling  eyes."  Ibid.  p.  142. 
Gaggekt,  s,   1.  Deception  practised  in  this  way, 

ibid.    V.p.  107. 

From  what  is  said  above,  under  the  verb,  the  wri- 
ter seems  to  view  it  as  a  peculiar  application  of  the 
E.  word.  But  I  hesitate  very  much  as  to  this  origin. 
Perhaps  it  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  S.  v.  to  geek, 
to  deride,  if  not  borrowed  from  the  game  called 
*'  Smuggling  the  Gegg."    V.  Gkgg. 

It  is  singular,  that  IsL  gae^r  signifies  impudicus ; 
and  gagare,  sdolus  imprudens,  immodestus  sy co* 
phanta,  scurraj  G.  Andr.  Gaegr,  dolus^  gaegiur, 
clandestinus  speculatus ;  Haldorson. 

GAipiS,  8.  pi.    Tricks ;  Legend.  Bp.  St  An- 

drois.     V.  Gaud. 
GAYING,  pari.  pr.  of  the  v.  io  Gae^  goins,  S. 

**  That  it  may  be  knawin  quhat  maner  of  per- 
sonia  ar  meanit  tobe  ydill  and  Strang  beggaris  and 
vagaboundis,«-it  is  declarit  that  all  ydill  personis 
gaffing  about — vsing  subtile,  crafty  and  vnlauchfull 
playis*  as  iuglerie,  fast  and  lowiss,  and  sic  vtheris ; 
the  ydlU  people  calling  thame  selffis  Egiptianis,"  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1574,  £d.  1814,  p.  87. 

To  GAGOIUN,  V.  a.     To  sknder.]  Add; 

0.¥r.gogaff'^,gogWf'er,gogu(nf'^,go^er,moqvLer, 
plaisanter.  Gogue,  ralllerie,  plaisanterie;  Roquefort 
GAY,  s.     Observation,  attention. 

Bot  I  mon  yit  heir  roair  quhat  worthis  of  him  anis. 

And  eimestly  efter  him  haue  myne  gay. 

Rauf  CoiUfear,  C.  iiij.  a. 

Isl.  gaa,  attentio;  gaa  observare,  attendere;  eg  gae, 
prospicio ;  Teut  gaye  custodia. 
GAlBIE,  s.     A  stupid  person,  Roxb. 

Periiaps  it  might  seem  to  be  the  same  with  Gebbte, 
the  crop  ai  a  fowl,  as  denoting  one  who  knows  only 
how  to  fill  his  maw;  or,  firom  Su.G.  gabb^a  irridere, 
q.  one  who  exposes  himself  to  derision.  But  it  is 
more  probably,  aa  being  a  Border  word,  firom  JJtan^ 
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gab,  "  a  ailly  man  or  woman,  a  booby^  a  simpletonr** 

Wolff;  from  gabber  to  gape,  to  yawn. 

GAIG,  s.   **  A  rend  or  crack  m  flesh  brought  on 

with  dry  weather."    Gall.  Encycl. 

C.B.  gag,  an  aperture ;  gagen,  a  cleft,  a  chink ;  a 
chap ;  Owen.     Ir.  gag,  id.    V.  Gko,  v. 
To  GAIL,  Gale,  v.  a.     "  To  pierce,  as  with  a 

loud  and  shrill  noise.     Isl.  at  gal^,  aures  ob- 

tundere  ;*•  Gi.  Sibb. 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  view  this  as  an  active 
use  of  Gale,  v.,'  or  of  Gell,  to  tingle. 
To  GAIL,  Gale,  v.  n.    To  break  into  chinks; 

applied  to  inanimate  objects,   as  unseasoned 

wood ;  Roxb.,  Ayrs. 
Gail,  s.    A  chink,  ibid* 

This  is  merely  a  variety  in  the  pronunciation  of 
Gell,  V.  and  #.,  q.  v. . 
To  GAIL,  Gale^  v.  n.     To  ache,  Roxb.    V. 

Gbll,  v.  1. 
GAIL,  Ga^ill,  s.   Gable,  Aberd. ;  for  S.  Gavel. 
*-»And  o'er  fell  he,  maist  like  to  greet. 
Just  at  the  eemost  ga'iU 
O' the  kirk  th^  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  SUnner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  126. 

In  £d.  1805,  gail  ocQurs.     V.  Gavel. 
To  GAIN,  V.  a.     To  fit ;  to  suffice.     V.  Gakb. 
GAINAGE,  8.     1.  The  instrumenU  of  tillage, 

Roxb. 
ft.  The  lands  held  by  base  tenurei  by  sockmen  or 

viUani ;  an  old  term,  ibid. 

IsL  goegn,  instrumenta  et  utensilia  familiaria,  G. 
Andr.  The  term,  however,  is  immediately  connect- 
ed with  L.B.  gagnag^ium,  gaenag-ium,  ganag^ium, 
wannag'-ium,  &c.  It  is  indeed  a  term  used  in  the 
£.  law,  properly  denoting  the  instruments  of  huf- 
bandry ;  O.Fr.  gaignage,  id.  V.  Cowel  and  Jacob. 
The  origin  is  supposed  to  be  Su.G.  gagn,  Isl.  gegu, 
gain,  profit 
To  GAINDER,  (g  hard),  v.  n.    To  look  fool- 

ish,  Ettr.  For. 

"  Poor  tafferel  ruined  tawpies !  What  are  ye  gaun 
gaindering  about  that  gate  for,  as  ye  didna  ken  whilk 
end  o'  ye  were  uppermost.^"  Perils  of  Man,  iii. 
SOS. 

Supposed  to  signify,  to  look  like  a  gander.  But  it 
is  perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Gaintkr,  q.  v. 
GAYNEBY,  adf\   Past.   '«  In  tyme  gaynehf  ^ 

Brechine  Reg. 
GAYNE.COMEING,  Gaincomiko,  s.  Return, 

second  advent 

— ''  The  same  religioun — ^they  preachit  and  esta- 
blischit  among  his  faithful!,  to  the  gayne  cwneing  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Chryst**  Answers  of  the  Kirk,  A. 
1565;  Keith's  Hist  p.  550. 

**  Then  must  I  explaine  my  minde,  what  masse  it 
is  that  I  intend  to  impung, — ^not  the  blessed  institu* 
tion  of  the  Lorde  Jesus,  which  he  hath  commanded 
to  be  vsed  in  his  kirk  to  his  gatVi  coming,"  &c.  Res^ 
soning  betuix  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  c.  ii,  a. 

GAIN  GEAR.  1.  The  moving  machinery  of 
a  mill,  as  distinguished  from  stannin  graithy, 
i.  e.  the  filatures,  such  as  posts^  &c. ;  Fife.. 

2.  The  phrase,  Gude  gain  fpoTy  is  used  when  all 
the  implementa  about  a  mill  are  going  mUx  S« 
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3.  Gam  gear  admits  of  a  veiy  opposite  sense, 

when  applied  to  persons.    It  denotes  that  they 

are  going  to  wreck,  S. 
GAINGO»  «.     Human  ordure,  Ayrs. ;  the  same 

with  Gein^  q.  v. 
To  6AINTER,  v.  n.    To  use  conceited  airs  and 

gestures;  Gainterin^,  having  the  appearance  of 

assuming  conceited  airs;   Upp.  Clydes.     V. 

Gaindes,  f. 
Gaintebeb,^.  One whoputsonconceitedairs,  ibid. 

Isl.  gatU^,  ludificare,  scurrare,  to  act  the  buffoon; 
ganle,  scurra ;  morio,  fatuus ;  Su.G.  gani^a^,  puerili- 
ter  ludere,  aut  at  solent  amantes ;  ganteri^  facetiae, 
ludus. 
GAIR,  Gabe,  e.    2.  A  spot  or  slip  of  tender 

fertile  grass,  Sec]  Add ; 

"  The  general  prolduction  of  this  soil  is  heath  in« 
termixed  with  gairs,  that  is,  strips  of  very  fine  grass." 
Prize  Ess.  Highl.  Soc.  Scotl.  iii.  524. 

"  The  wind  had  been  east  about  a'  that  hareft, — 
and  they  had  amaist  gane  wi'  a'  the  gairs  i'  our  North 
Grain."    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  37. 

— -''  Stogs  aye  on  through  cleuch  and  gill,  and  a' 
the  gairs  uiat  they  used  to  sponge/'  6cc,  Ibid.  p.  38. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  term  that  is  ^ill  used 
in  Iceland.  Haldorson,  when  explaining  geiri,  seg- 
mentum  panni  figura  triqueta,  adds ;  Ita  etiam  in 
acclivitatibus  montium,  ab  eadem  figura  vocantur 
graS'garar, ;  i.  e.  gairs  of  grass.  Thus  he  renders 
graS'sHri,  area  oblonga,  gramine  obsita. 

3.  The  term  is  used  to  denote  any  thing  resem- 
bUng  a  stripe  or  streak ;  as,  a  blue  ^ir  in  a 
clouded  sky,  (synon.  bore)j  a  red  gair  m  a  clear 
sky,  Roxb. 

4.  A  longitudinal  stain,  a  stain  resembling  a  stripe 
or  £(treak,  Fife. 

5.  A  crease  in  cloth.  Loth. ;  perhaps  from  the  re- 
semblance of  folds  or  creases  to  pieces  inserted. 

GAiB£D,GAiBY,a4;-  l.Having  streaks.  Sec.  1  Add; 

%.  Applied  to  ground.     The  rigs  are  said  to  be 

gair'^dy  when  the  snow  is  melted  on  tlie  top  of 

a  ridge,  and  lying  in  the  furrow,  Fife. 

GAIR,  a^*    E!een,  covetous,  S. ;  the  same  witli 

GarCf  q.  v. 

''  He's  a  wee  gair,  I  allow ;  but  the  liberal  man's 
the  beggar's  brother,  and  there's  ay  something  to 
get  by  key  or  glaut  frae  the  miser's  coffer."    Sir  A. 
Wylie,  i.  227. 
GAIS,  s.     Gawze. 

''  Mair,  ane  litle  pece  of  gats  of  silvir  and  quhite 
silk."     Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  159. 

"  Ane  pair  of  slevis  of  gais  of  silver  and  reid  silk." 
Ibid.  p.  227. 

Fr.  gaze,  "  cushion  canvass ;— also,  the  sleight 
stuffe,  tiffany ;"  Cotgr.     The  latter  is  undoubtedly 
meant ;  as  tiffany  denotes  silk  gawze. 
GAISHON,  Geshon,  s,    A  hobgoblin.]  Add; 
An'  John  will  be  a  gaisheti  soon ; 

His  teeth  are  frae  their  sockets  flown. 
The  hair's  peel'd  aff  his  head  aboon. 
His  face  is  milk  an'  water  grown. 

Hog^s  Mountain  Bard,  p.  195. 
Moe8.G.  us*gmsUho,  insanit,  extra  se  positus  est, 
{Mar.  5.  21.)  is  viewed  by  Junius  as  allied  to  the 
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Runic  or  old  Isl.  g^san,  grassatio,  i.  le.  vis  aliqua  re» 
pentina,  quae,  injdcto  mortis  ant  gravioris  alicujus 
periculi  toetu,  perculsum  animum  de  statu  suo  de* 
movet  ac  deturbat.     Gl.  Goth. 

GAIST,  s.  8.  A  piece  of  dead  coal,  &c.1  Add; 
Gaistcoal,  a   "  a  ooal,  that  when  it  is  buined, 
becomes  white«^    Gail.  Eacych 

GAIT,  Gatk,  9,    1.  A  road,  a  way,  S.l  Add; 

It  is  still  very  frequently  used  in  this  metapii.  sense, 
as  denoting  amode  of  procedure,  apian  of  operation,  S. 

**  I  trow,  said  I,  Meg,  it  wad  ha'  been  lang  be« 
fore  yoiur  mither  had  set  you  to  sic  a  turn  ?  Aye^ 
says  she,  we  have  new  gails  now,  and  she  lookit 
up  and  leugh."    Cottagers  of  Glenbumie,  p.  26l. 

"  Gate  or  way.  Via."     Prompt.  Parv. 
8.  A  street,  S.,  Yorks.]  Add; 

"  Hence  the  names  of  streets  in  York,  Stone-go^c, 
Febcr-gate,  Wamn-gate,  &c.  And  so  in  Leicester, 
Hmmba8ton-ga<e,Belgrave-^aie,"&c.  Ray's  ColLp^a 

After  sense  3.  in  etymon,  1.  5.,  Dek  from  Ihre — 
to  claim ;  and  suhstiiute  the  following  words  ; 

According  to  the  order  which  Ihre  has  observed. 
It  might  seem  that  he  had  considered  platea  as  ex- 
pressmg  the  primary  sense  of  the  word.  But  vokder 
that  of  via,  iter,  which  he  gives  as  the  second,  he 
says  that  he  views  this  as  unquestionably  more  an- 
cient, and  as  most  probably  formed  from  the  verb  sig- 
nifying to  gow  ttis  idea  has  every  appearance  of  be- 
ing well-founded. 

6.  To  Tak  the  gait.']  Add ; 

*'  Jam  in  procinctu  sum,  I  am  now  going  to  take 
the  gate."     Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  36. 

Spalding  uses  tliis  phrase  sometimes  without  the 
article.  "  Marischal  upon  the  9th  of  July  rode  down 
to  Kelly,  where  he  staid  with  his  cousin  ihe  laird,  till 
Monro  took  gate  to  Strathbogie."   Troubles,  iL  S35. 

Give,  as  sense 

7.  To  Gang  one's  gait. 

Ben  Jonson  uses  it,  in  different  instances,  in  his 
Sad  Shepherd,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  north 
of  England.  ^  ■■     Gang  thy  gait. 

And  du  thy  tumes,  betiihesv  P.  143. 

■  Gang  thy  gait,  and  try 
Thy  turnes  with  better  luck,  or  hang  thysel.  P.  1 45. 

8.  To  Go  or  Gang  to  the  gait,  to  go  to  wreck. 

"  O  I  if  s  a  terrible  expression,  /  wiU  pluck  up  the 
whole  land;  not  but  that  the  ridges  shall  stand;  but 
it  shall  be  no  more  a  land  for  you  to  dwell  in,  ye 
will  go  to  the  gate,  few  or  none  of  you  shall  be  idft, 
/  mill  destroy  the  whole  land,"  &c.  Michael  Brace's 
Lectures,  &c.  p.  9. 

Periuips  it  strictly  signifies  to  go  a^packing,  to  be 
forced  to  leave  one's  house  and  property. 

9.  To  Had  the  gait^  to  hold  on  one's  way,  S. 

^'  Hold  ay  your  shoes  on  your  feet,  and  m  God's 
name  I  promise  you  ye  shall  hade  the  gate,  fail  who 
will."    M.  Bruce's  Soul-Confirmation,  p.  22. 
Gaitit,  part.  adj.    Accustomed  or  bndLe  in  to 

the  gait  or  road,  S.    V.  Gait. 
A  Gaitwasd,  adv.   Directly  on  one^s  way. 

''  After  that  the  lord  of  Mortoun  had  put  tiie  Re- 
gentis  Grace  a  gaitward,  purposed  to  have  gone  to 
Dalkeytfa ;  hot  seing  thame  of  this  town  as  fiute 
furthe  as  Merchinstone  vpon  the  borrow  moore,  drew 
neir  hard  in  be  Braid."  Banna^ne's  Jounia]»p.l7<^- 
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GaitljVj  prep.    Towards,  S.B. 

"^  GaUUns,  the  way  to ;"  GL  Shirreft. 
GAITEWUSS.  I 

"  And  the  avale  &  quantite  of  the  said  land  to  be 
modifeit,  considerit  &  set  be  the  sycht  of  nycht- 
booris  of  the  said  gaiiettnuito  the  said  land,  and  to 
pay  the  same  ^itmn  terme  of  law."  Aberd.  Reg, 
A.  154«,  V,  18, 

From  the  mode  in  which  this  seems  to  be  written 
in  the  original  MS.,  it  creates  some  difficulty.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  we  have  here  two  distinct  words. 
The  persons  referred  to  must  be  neighbours,  living 
in  the  same  gaii,  u  e.  streets  or  road,  and  those  ewuss, 
or  moat  adjacent  to  the  property  in  question. 
GAIT-BERRY,  s.     Given  as  an  old  name  for 

the  brambk-bmry,  Teyiotd. 

Perhaps  from  S.gaU,  A.S.  gat,  Su.G.  gd,  a  goat; 
as  the  shrub  itself^  Rubus  firutioosu8,is  in  some  parts 
of  Sweden  called  Bioem^aer,  or  the  bear's  berry. 
Gait£r*tbbe,  s.    An  old  name  g^ven  to  the 

bramble,  Teviotd. 
GAITIN,  Gating,  s.    A  setting  up  of  sheaves 

singly  on  their  ends  to  dry»  S. 
"  This  gating  htm  another  advantage.  The  com  so 
set  up  can  be  preserved  during  rain,  for  a  long  time 
without  vegetating."   Agr.  Surv.  Caithn.  p.  105. 
S.  A  shock  of  com  thus  set  up,  Roxb. 

GAITSM AN,  Gaitismaw,  s.    One  employed 

in  a  coal-pit  for  making  the  passages. 

^^"  Gaiiurmen,  quho  workis  the  wayes  &  passages 
in  the  saids  hewghis,  ar  als  necessar  to  the  awneris— 
as  the  coilhewaris."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  509. 
To  GAIVEL,  V.  n.     1.  To  stare  wildly ;  most 

commonly  used  in  the  part.  pr.  GaiveUin^f  Roxb. 

It  seems  radically  the  same  with  '^  Gauve,  to  stare 
abontlike  a  fool; — Geb,  to  hold  up  the  eyesandface," 
A.Bor.  Grose;  and  S.  Goif,  Gove,  &c.,  q.  v. 
S.  To  toss  the  head  upwards  and  downwards,  as  a 

horse  that  needs  a  martingale.  Loth. 
GAL  AY,  s.   **  A  kind  of  great  gun  ^  OJPr.^^ 

lez  r  Gl  Lynds. 

Then  neid  thay  not  to  charge  the  realme  of  France, 

With  gunnis,  galai/is,  nor  uther  ordinance ; 

Sa  that  thay  be  to  God  obedient.  Sec. 

Lyndsa^s  Ep.  Nuncup.  Works,  iii.  179. 

I  cannot  discover  where  Mr.  Chalmers  has  met 
with  this  old  Fr.  word  Galez.  I  have  sought  in  vain 
for  it  in  Cotgrave,  Thierry,  Leroux,  Lacombe,  Car- 
pentier,  and  Roquefort.  I  therefore  hesitate,  whe- 
ther the  term  does  not  merely  signify  galleys.  The 
connexion  with  ordnance  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  galays  were  a  species  of  ordnance.  It  seems 
rather  to  signify  military  preparation  of  whatever 
description. 
To  GAL  ASH,  v.  a.   To  mend  shoes  .by  a  band 

round  the  toe  of  the  upper  leather,  S. 

Undoubtedly  allied  to  Fr.  gahche,  a  wooden  shoe. 
O.K.  galache,  denoted  a  low  shoe  with  a  latchet, 
"  Galecke  vndershoynge,  crepita,**  [i.  e.  crepidal ; 
*'  obstrigillus  {^obstragulum^;  Galloche;  galach,  cal- 
lopedium  [calopodium].'*  Prompt  Parv.  G.  iiij,  a. 
GALATIANS,  9.  pi  A  play  among  boys,  who 

go  about  in  the  evenings,  at  the  end  of  the  year^ 
Vol.  I.  4.57 
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dressed  in  paper  caps,  and  sashes,  with  wooden 

swords,  singing  and  reciting  at  the  doors  of 

houses,  Glasgow;  synon.  Gysards, 
.  GALBERT,  ».     "  A  mantle :  Fr.  gabart^  ga^ 

bardifUy  Cotgr.;  O.IE,  gatberdine  ;"**  Gl.  Lynds. 
GALCOTT,  Gklcoit,  s. 

**  Ane  new  sark,  anegalcoU  &  ane  pare  of  schone." 
Aberd.  V.  16. 

Ane  gelcoU  of  quhit  tertane."    Ibid.  V.  20. 
Anege/oo^  of  tertane  work  v  sh.  Scottis  mon^." 
Ibid.  V.  1 9.     Perhaps  a  jacket  is  meant. 
GALDEIS,  s.^L 

''  Item,  ane  pair  of  beidis  of  raisit  wark  with  gaU 
dels  of  aget.'*     Inventories,  A.  15i2,  p.  62. 

This  seema  to  denote  the  smaller  kind  of  beads 
which  are  placed  between  the  larger  ones  in  a  rosary* 
Gaudia,  Roaariorum  aliorumque  hujuscemodi  {>io- 
rum  instntmentorum  globuli,  qoos  percurrimus  re> 
citando  Ave  Maria.— -Unnm  par  de  Pater  noster  de 
aure  cum  Gaudiis  de  curallo ;— et  unum  par  de  Pa* 
ter  noster  de  curallo  cum  GauditM  de  ambre.  Ry* 
mer.  A.  1415. 

Frwn  the  phraseology,  unum  par  de  Pater  nosier,. 
it  appears  that  ane  pair  of  beidis  is  equiYalent,  de« 
noting  a  complete  rosary.  Fr.  gaudez,  *'  prayers 
(whereof  the  Papists  have  divers)  beginning  with  a 
Gaudete  /"  Cotgr.  Under  the  word  Precula,  which 
Du  Cange  expl.  as  s3mon.  widi  Fr.  Chapelet,.  we  find 
the  expression,  Unum  par  Precularum  de  ooraL  cum 
l6.gaiM2eyfargentideaurati.MonafltAnglican.Tom.d» 
p*  174.    V.  Gaudees. 

GAhDi&tT^part.pa.  Havingsmallglobesor^u^ifef^. 
"  Item  ane  pair  of  beidis  (^jaspega/cMwiih  gold." 
Inventories,  ib. 

GALDOL-GYLD,  *.     1.  Given  as  a  term,  in 
some  old  deeds,  denoting  the  payment  of  tri^ 
bute,  Teviotd. 
S.  Expl.  as  also  signifying  usury,  ibid.      ' 

Thiis  may  be  a  corruption  of  A.S.  gafoUgyld,  oen-. 
sus ;  item,  usura.  But  perhaps  the  term  may  be 
from  Dan.  giaelld,  Isl.  giald,  which  signify  money, 
also  debt,  andgilde  duty,  impost  01  signifies  drink 
or  a  feast.  But  I  do  not  see  what  sense  the  terms, 
could  consistently  bear,  when  combined. 

GALDRAGON,  s. 

**  Come  forth  of  the  tent,  thou  old  galdragon,^^! 
should  have  known  that  thou  canst  not  long  joy  in. 
any  thing  that  smacks  of  mirth."  The  Pirate,  ii.  192. 

As  this  designation  is  given  to  a  pretended  sybil  or 
prophetess^  it  maybe  allied  to  Isl.  galldra-lnmaven^ 
nca,  saga,  from  ga^ur  incantatio^  and  kona  foemina. 

GALDROCH,  s.     «  A  greedy,  long-necked, 

ill-shaped  person  ;'^  Gall.  Encycl, 

This  might  seem  to  be  compounded  of  Isl.  galli 
\dtium,  naevus,  and  drock  homuncio. 
To  GALE,  Gail,,  v.w..    To  cry  with  a  harsh 

note,  &C.J  AddXo  etymon ;, 

In  Prompt.  Parv.  we  find'the  v. "  Gali/n,  as  crowes 
or  rokes,  [rooksT^     But  it  is  expl.  by  Cresco. 

As  the  s.  Ranenas  a  striking  resemblance  to  Heb., 
Tt3*i,  ranah^  clamavit,.and  n3*i  ranah,  clamor,  cantus, 
[V.  Raxs]]  ;  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  Gale 
would  seem  to  claim  affinity  with  h\^,  gool,  exultavit^ 
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andb^a,gerf,exultatlo;  nVi,  gee/^A,  id.  Thelearned 
Vitringa,  on  Isa.  Ixv.  19,  has  ttken  notice  of  the  re- 
semblance of  Gr.  iu^mxx*'§fuu,  to  leap  for  joy,  and  of 
the  Belg.  synon.  guyUen,  to  the  Heb.  word. 
GALE,  s.   A  §ale  of  geese  j  a  flock  of  geese,  Te- 
viotd.   This  is  said  to  be  a  very  undent  phrase. 
Isl.  gagl  fflgnifies  pullus  anserinus,  a  gosling,  and 
might  be  transferred  to  a  brood  of  young  geese.   Or 
the  term  might  originate  from  the  noise  made  by  a 
flock.   Isl.  Su.G.  gai^,  canere,  aures  obtundere,  q. 
to  deafen  the  ears  with  nwse ;  goM-^  sonare  ;  gdU^ 
vociferatio ;  whence,  as  has  been  supposed,  Lat.  giUh* 
w,  a  cock ;  as  well  as  A*S.  nighiegide,  the  bird  that 
sings  by  night    Thse  old  phrase,  in  a  MS.  ascribed 
to  Juliana  Barnes,  as  appropriate  to  this  fowl,  has 
some  resemblance;  '^AgagylUngofgeeae;"  although 
I  suspect  that  this  is  equivalent  to  modem  cackling, 
especially  as  Juliana  was  so  ill-bred  as  to  illustrate 
it  by  the  following,  "  A  gagylh^  of  women."  Book 
o^  Hawking,  &c.  Biog.  Not  p.  26.    I  find  it  thus 
expl.,  indeed,  by  Skinner,  who  ^ives  the  phrase,  "« 
gagk  of  geys ;"  referring  to  Belg.  gagkeUen,  gloci- 
tare  instar  anseris.     In  Prompt  Parv.  we  have  the 
same  phrase*;  "  GaggeUnge  of  gese,  or  ganders." 
GALEN YIE,  s.     A  cavil,  a  quibble,  a  quirk. 

<^  Than  the  consullis  sett  be  galenyeis  to  ex,oner 
and  discharge  the  pepill  of  the  aith  be  thameinatd." 
Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  235.  This  corresponds  with 
cavillari  cum  tribunis,  Lat  It  should  have  been 
rendered  trihunis  instead  of  amsuUis. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  term  which  was  in  a 
later  age  pronounced  GoUnyie,  q.  v. ;  also  GoUnger^ 
and  Gileynor. 
GALY,  s.     **  Expl.  reel ;  abbrev,  of  GaUiard^ 

a  quick  dance.*"  Gl.  Sibb. 
GALLACHER,<gutt)^  An  earwig,  CHydes. ; 

the  homrgolach  of  the  north  of  S. 
GALLAYNIEL,  &.    A  big,  gluttonous,  ruthw 
less  man,  Roxb* 

.  '^  Wae  be  to  them  for  a  pack  of  greedy  GaUaynids 
—-they  haena  the  mence  of  a  miller's  yaud,  for 
though  she'll  stap  her  nose  into  every  body's  pock, 
yet  when  she's  fou  she'll  carry  naething  wi'  her." 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  1.  207- 

Cotgr.  defines  Fr.  g&Un-galois,  "  a  merry  scabd 
whoreson." 
GALLAN-WHALE,  s.    A  species  of  whale 

which  visits  the  Lewis  or  Long- Island. 

*  ^'  There  is  one  sort  of  whale  remarkable  for  its 

^eatness,  which  the  fishermen  distinguish  from  all 

others  by  the  name  of  Xht  GaUan-wkak ;  because 

they  never  see  it  but  at  the  promontory  of  that 

name."     Martin's  Western  Islands,  p.  5. 

To  GALLANT,  v.  a.     To  shew  attention  to  a 

female,  to  escort  her  from  place  to  place ;  as, 

"  I  saw  William  gdUaniin'  a  young  leddy,'"  S. 

Mr.  Todd  has  inserted  this  as  an  E.  word  in  the 

same  sense,  giving  a  single  example.    It  is  expl.  by 

Kersey,  ^*  to  cdurt  a  woman  in  the  way  of  a  gal- 

knt"  . 

From  the  E.  *.,  q.  to  play  the  gallant,  or  Wisp, 
galant-ear,  to  pay  court  to  a  female ;  O.Fr.  galanUr, 
faire  le  galant ;  Roquefort,  vo.  Galantiser. 
To  Gallant,  v.  n.    A  term  applied  to  women, 
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who  gad  about  idly,  and  with  the  appearance, of 
lightness,  hi  the  company  of  men,  Fife,  Ayrs. 
"  It  is  as  thoroughly  believed  among  the  country 
folk  as  the  gospel,  that  the  witches  are  in  the  prac- 
tice of  gallanting  over  field  and  flood  after  sun^set, 
in  the  shape  oi  cats  and  mawkins,  to  dance  the  La 
Volta,  widi  a  certain  potentate  that  I  shall  not  offend 
your  Majesty  by  naming."   The  Steam-boat,  p.  14U 
In  kirk-yard  drear  they  may  gallAnt, 
An'  mak  his  turf  their  fav^ritfe  haunt 
Without  a  dread  o'  him  to  canlt 
O  wicked  deed. 

tarrwts  Poems,  p»  14S.    Hence, 
Gallaktish,  adf.    Fond  of  strolling  about  with 
males^  S. 

"  Let  the  English,  if  they  please,  admit  a  weak, 
fickle,  freakish,  \>igotted,  giUlantisk  or  imperious 
woman,  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  political  dominion 
over  millions  of  men>  and  even  over  her  own  hus- 
band in  the  crowd,«— -they  shall  meet  with  no  oppo- 
sition from  the  presbyterians ;  provided,  they  do  not 
ako  authorise  her  to  lord  it,  or  to  lady  it,  over  theif 
faith  and  consciences,  as  wdl  as  over  their  bodies, 
goods  and  chattels."  Bruce's  Dissert  on  Supremacy, 
Lifb  of  Knox,  i.  421,  N. 

GALLBUSHES,  s.  pi  "  A  shrub  which  grows 
plentifully  in  wild  moorland  marshes.  The  scent 
of  it  is  extremely  strong,^  &c.    Gall.  EncycL 
This  appears  to  be  the  Oale  Myrica,  or  Gale. 
GALLEHOOING,  s.  A  stupefying  noise  with- 
out  any  sufficient  reason,  Ayrs. 
"  Thae  haumshoch  bodies  o'  critics  get  up  wi'  sic 
hng-'Tiehhit  galiehoaings,6cc.  £din.Mag.  April  1821, 
p.  351. 

Perhaps  from  lslt..gauUa  boare,  or  gaul  stridor,  and 

^>-a,properly conclamareffreces.  Or«  thelatter partof 

the  word  m^ht  suggest  uie  idea  of  the  hue  and  cry. 

GALLEY,  s.    A  leech,  Perths.     V.  Cell. 

&ALLEIR  BURDE,  apparentlya  table  used  m 

a.  gallery  f  supported  by  a  frame,  which  might  be 

set  up  and  taken  doVn  as  conveniency  required. 

*'  I — causit  tham  graith  me — ane  reid  bed  dis- 

membeiity  ane  Itanny  bed,  ane  reid  chyre,  ame  reid 

covering  of  hurde,  and  galleir  hurde  with  trestis.'' 

Inventories,  A.  1577,  p.  187. 

^his  seems  the  same  that  is  described  p.  189,  ia 
the  reduplicative  list,  as  ^'  the  blak  burde  anamallit 
with  gold,  with  ane  dowbill  standart;"  and  which  is 
conjoined  with  "  ane  reid  chyre  of  crammase  velvet" 
GALLEPYN,  Galopin,  s.  An  inferior  ser- 
vant  in  a  great  house. 

''^  Chnstell  Lamb*  gallepyn  in  the  kitching."  Chal« 
mers's  Mary,  i.  177* 

'^  What  galopin  is  that  thou  hast  brought  hither?' 
*  So  please  you,  my  lady,  he  is  the  page  who  is  to 

wait  upon' '  Ay,  the  new  male  minion,'  said  the 

Lady  Lochleven."     The  Abbot,  ii.  178. 

"  You,  who  are  all  our  male  attendants,  from  oar 
Lord  High  Cluunberlain  down  to  our  least  gahpiny 
follow  us  to  prepare  our  court"     Ibid.  p.  188. 

This  term  is  evidently  used  as  expressive  of  con« 
tempt  in  its  application  to  a  page.  It  must  be  the 
same  with  Fr.  galopin,  also  O.Fr.  'kappebpin,  wtakh 
pin  J  walopin,  dome^tique  de  cuisine,  manolitos;  gov 
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jat,  bas  valet ;  Roquefort  Gallopins,  **  under  cookes, 
or  scullions  in  monasteries ;"  Cotgr.  Gahpin  vulgo 
dicimus  famulum  culinarium  sxmUisve  conditionis  a« 
dolescentulum ;  Du  Cange. 

In  one  use  of  the  term,  it  seems  equivalent  to  er- 
rand-boy. Petit  gar^on  que  Ton  envoie  9a  et  la  pour 
difT^rentes  choses ;  Diet.  Trev.  This  might  seem  its 
primary  signification ;  as  fomied  from  galop^r  to  run. 
It  is  singular,  however,  that  Isl.  galapin  is  expl.  Pu-* 
sillus  procax. 

GALLET,  s.     Used  nearly  in  the  same  sense 

with  E.  Darlings  Moray. 

Gael,  gallady  a  lass,  a  little  girl ;  Shaw.  Shall  we 
suppose  that  the  designation  had  been  originally 
complimentary,  from  gaUa,  brightness,  beauty? 

GALLYTROUGH,  s.  Thechar.  Fife.]  Add ; 
^'  The  stalls  of  our  market  exhibit  two  otner  spe^ 
cies  of  Saltno,  brought  from  Lochleven ;  the  S.  Le-- 
venensis  of  Dr.  Walker,  or  Lochleven  Trout ;  and  the 
S.  Alpinut,  Red,  Char,  or  Gerlelroch,"  Neill's  List 
of  Fishes,  p.  I6. 

To  GALLIVANT,  v.n.     To  gad  about  idly, 
Teviotd. ;  appiu'ently  corr.  from  GaUanty  v.  n. 

GALLIVASTER,  s.    A  gasconading  fellow ; 
including  the  idea  of  tallness,  Aberd. 
Probably  allied  to  Gael,  galabhas  (pron.  gcUavas) 

a  parasite. 

GALL06LACH,  *.  Expl.  «  armour-bearer.r 
**  Every  chieftain  had  a  bold  armour-bearer,  whose 
businesa  was  always  to  attend  the  person  of  his  mas* 
ter  night  and  day,  to  prevent  any  surprize,  and  this 
man  was  called  Galloglach  ;  he  had  likewise  a  dou- 
ble portion  of  meat  assigned  him  at  every  meal." 
Martin's  West  Isl.  p.  104. 

Perhaps  q.  gioUa^gleac,  a  fighting  servant,  from 
gioUa  a  servant,  and  gleac  fight,  conflict.  Hence  the 
term  Galhn*glass» 

— -  The  merciless  Macdonwald— 
(The  multiplying  villanies  ef  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  hikn)  from  the  western  isles 
Of  Kernes  and  Galkmglasses  is  supplied. 

Sliakesp.  Macbeth, 
Ware  says  that  those  called  GallawgUuses  had  axes 
and  iron  breast-plates,  being  infantry  wearing  heavy 
armour.  Ant  IreL  c.  6.  He  gives  another,  and  per- 
haps a  better  etymon  of  the  term,  according  to  its 
original  use,  which  seems  tp  have  been,  not  in  the 
Hebudae,  but  in  Ireland.  Supposing  that  these  sol- 
diers were  armed  afler  the  English  mode,  he  reur 
ders  it  q.  GalUOglcLck,  an  "  English  soldier ;"  lb.  c. 
21..  Stanihurst  says ;  *'  The  galloglasse  useth  a  kind 
of  pollax  for  his  weapon."  Descr.  Irel.  c.  8.  This 
writer  gives  a  strange  et3rmon  of  Kerne  ;  '^  Klghey--^ 
ren  signifieth  a  shower  of  hell,  because  they  are  ta- 
ken for  no  better  than  for  rake-hells,  or  the  devil's 
blackegarde."  Keatkem,  which  is  the  original  term, 
is  expl.  by  a  royal  Glossarist  of  the  10th  century,  q. 
intk'Om,  ftom  Ir.  kiih  a  battle,  or  to  burn,  guin  to 
slay.  V.  Ware,  ibid.  Kerns  is  merely  another  form 
of  CtUeranes,  q.  v. 

GALLOPER,  8.     A  field-piece  used  for  rapid 
motion  against  an  enemy  in  the  field. 
'*  They  likewise  sent  another  dietachment  down 

the  hollow  that  is  full  of  trees,  on  the  west  side-  of 
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Tranent^  who  took  possession  of  the  church-yard, 
on  which  Sir  John  QCope^  advanced  two  Gallopers, 
which  presently  dislodged  them,  and  'tis  said  kill'd 
about  a  dozen  of  them."  Lord  Loudoun's  Acc^  of 
the  Battle  of  Preston.  Trial  of  Sir  John  Cope,  p.  IS9. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  term  used  by  Scotsmen. 
For  Sir  John  Cope,  in  his  own  account  of  this  fatal 
and  disgraceful  action,  calls  these^eld-pieces, 

'^  In  the  afternoon,  the  rebels  sent  a  detachment 
down  a  hollow  that  is  full  of  trees,  on  the  north-west 
side  of  Tranent,  who  took  possession  of  the  church- 
yard ;  on  which  we  advanced  two  ^eld-pieces,  which 
killed  some  of  them,,  and  soon  dislodged  them." 
Ibid.  p.  39. 
GALLOWAY-DYKE,  *.    A  wall  built  firmly 

at  the  bottom,  but  no  thicker  at  the  top  than 

the  length  of  the  single  stones,  loosely  piled  the 

one  above  the  other,  S. 

^^  The  cheapest,  the  most  valuable,  the  most  spee* 
dily  raised,  the  most  lasting,  and  the  most  general 
fence  is  the  GaUofvay-dike*'  P.  Auchterderran,  Stat 

Ace.  i.  451.      V.  RiCKLB-DYKE. 

Sometimes,  it  would  appear,  this  name  is  given 
to  a  double  walL  '^  Indosures,  and  the  divisions  of 
farms  and  fields,  are  formed  commonly  by  the  Gal^ 
hmay  Btone^dyke,^  which  is  sometimes  a  double  wall 
without  mortar,  and  is  often  raised  to  the  height  of 
six  or  seven  quarters  to  the  eU.^  P;  of  Glasserton, 
Stat  Ace.  xvii.  587- 
GALLOWSES,  s.  pi     Braces  for  holding  up 

GALLOWS-FAC'D,  adl      Having  a  bad  as- 
pect,  or  the  look  of  a  blackguard,  S. ;  like  C 
Tyburn-looking. 
GALNES,*.  «Anekindofmendis,''&c.]  Add; 
Ir.  gal  kindred,  and  nas  death,  or  neas  a  wound. 
Oaelii  Geall,  however,  signifies  not  only  a  pledgie, 
but  the  price  paid  for  a  crime. 
To  GALOPE,  V.  n.     To  belch  ;  an  old  word, 
Teviotd.    Kersey  gives  Ga^^  as  an  O.E.  word 
of  the  same  signification.. 
GALOPIN,  s.    V.  Gallepyn. 
GALORE,  s.     Plenty.     V.  Gelorr. 
To  6ALRAVITCH,  v^  n.     To  feed  riotously, 

Ayrs.     V.  Gilbavage. 
GALT,  8.    A  young  sow,  when  castrated ;  also 
GiUf  Gaut,  Roxb. 

This  pig,  quhen  they  hard  him,-~ 
Thay  come  golfai^d  full  grim, 
Mony  long  tuthit  bore. 
And  mony  gait,  come  befoir. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F,  i.  v.  l50. 
It  appears  that,  when  this  singular  poem  was  writ- 
ten, these  two  words  were  viewed  as  bearing  difib- 
rent  senses. 

Mony  gait  mony  gilt. 

Come  let  the  pig  to  be  spilt.  Ibid.  v.  I79. 
i.  e.  *'  came  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  sow." 
Svi.G.  gallt,  sus  exsectiis  et  adultus,  from  gaell  tes- 
ticulus,  or  rather  immediately  from  gaell-a  castrare, 
to  geld.  But  gyUa  signifies  a  young  female  of  this 
species,  porcetra,.Ihre;  A.S.  giUe  suilla,  vel  sucula. 
Lye ;  Teut  gkelte,  sus  castrata,  porca  castrata,  eC 
porcetra,  Kilian.    He  subjoins  £.  galic^    But  in.  the 
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brtus  Vocabulorum,  A.  1514^  BueUa  is  rendered  '^a 

gylie"     GyU  swyne  is  translated  by  the  same -word^ 

ibid.     *'  GaUe  swyne.    Nefrendus."    Prompt.  Parv. 

L.B.  nefrendisj  a  weaned  pig. 

GAM,  «.     A  tooth.     Gre%t  gams.'X  Add ; 

It  seems  properly  to  denote  *'  any  thing  set  awry;'* 

as  "  one  tooth  over  or  before  another ;"  Gl.  Nairn. 

GAM  ALD,  s.  The  desi^ation  of  a  sow,  as  per-, 
haps  referring  to  its  being  old. 

Thay  come  golfand  full  grim-^^ 
— Mony  grit  gunnald^ 
Gruntillot  and  gamald. 

Cdkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  l62. 
Su.G.  and  Isl.  gamal  vetu8>  A.S.  gamol,  Dan.  gam* 

mel,  id.>  A.S.  gamele  senex. 

GAMALEERIE,  od/.  The  same  with  Gflwiar^^e- 
fiey  Fife,  Perths. ;  applied  both  to  man  and 
beast ;  and  conjoining  the  ideas  of  big-boned, 
lean,  long-necked,  and  having  a  stupid  look. 
In  these  counties,  Gamdeerie  is  the  more  com- 
mon form  of  the  word. 

Gamaleerie,  $.  A  foolish  person,  Perths. ;  GiU 
liegapttSy  synon. 
According  to  this  orthography,  the  term  seems  to 

claim  a  very  ancient  origin.    Idi.  gatnal^aer  signifies 

an  old  dotard ;  Pro  senio  delirus,  G.  Andr.  p.  83. 

Pro  aetatenuUi  rei  amplius  utilis ;  Vereh  Ind.  Deli- 

rus  senex;  HanngiordUt  nugamcUaer, Coepii'pTosenio 

delirare ;  Olav.  Lex.  Run.    From  gamal  old^  and  aer 

insane.  Gael,  gamal  signifies  a  fool^  a  stupid  person. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  the 

most  ancient  sense  of  the  term. 

GAMAREERIE,  adj.]  Addi  a.  Foolish,  Kfe. 

GAMASHONS,  Gramashons,  s.  pi     "  Gai* 
ters,"  Ayrs.     Gl.  Surv.  p.  690. 
This  is  originally  the  same  with  Gamesons,  q.  v^ 

although  now  appropriated  to  covers  for  the  legs 

somewhat  different  from  those  to  which  the  term  Was 

formerly  applied. 

GAMAWOW,  s.    A  fool,  Perths. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Gael,  gamal,  id.^  or  Isl.  gnmma 

jocari. 

GAMBET,  s.     A  gambol,  1.  24.]  Add; 

Perhaps  both  gpnre,  and  Fr.  gorre,  are  allied  to 

Isl.  gaar,  vir  insolens  (Gr.  ymv^n  superbus)  ;  gaura 

gang,  insolentlas  et  strepitus ;  G.  Andr.  p.  85. 

GAME,  ad/.  Lame;  applied  to  any  limb  or 
member  that  is  so  injurea  as  to  be  unfit  for  its 
proper  use.  A  game  leg^  a  leg  hurt  by  acci- 
dent, so  as  to  make  the  person  lame,  Koxb.  \ 
also  North  umb. 
Apparently  a  cant  term,  originated  from  the  dr^i 

cumstance  of  game-cocks  being  frequently  lamed. 

To  GAMF,  V.  n.     1.  To  gape,  Galloway. 
'^  Gamfin.   Gaping  like  an  half-hanged  dog,^  OalL 

Encycl.     V.  Gamp,  v,  1.  and  2. 

2.  To  be  foolishly  merry,  Lanarks. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  gamm^a  jocor,  delecto ;  ot 

to  gempsne  ludificatio,  sarcasmus,  gems,  gemsi,  id. 

GAMF,  9.     ^^  An  idle  meddling  person,^  Gall. 

Encycl. 
GAMMERSTEL,  s.    A  foolish  girl ;   aynon. 

with  Gaukie^  Lanarks. 
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GAMMONTS,  Gamuoks,  #.  •  The  feet  of  all 

animal ;  often  those  of  ^gs,  sometimes  called 

petit-toes,  Roxb. 

It  is  expl.  with  still  greater  latitude,  **  Gamoaniit, 
limbs,  all  below  the  waist."     Gl.  Sibb. 

From  Tr.Jambe,  the  leg  or  tfhank;  whenceyamion, 
£.  gammon. 

To  GAMMtTL,  v.  a.    To  gobble  up,  Fife. 

Su.G.  gam  denotes  a  vulture,  and  muU  the  mouth 
or  beak.  But  perhaps  it  may  rather  be  viewed  as  a 
dimin.  from  the  old  Gotlh  retained  in  Isl.  gttmm^, 
heluari,  gummi  heluo,q.  *' to  gobble  up  like  a  glutton.** 
To  GAmP,  v.  a.  L  To  gape  wide,  Roxb. 
2.  To  eat  greedily,  to  devour,  to  gulp,  ibid. ;  sy- 
non. Gawp, 

A  wally  dish  o'  them  Weel  ehampit,— i 
How  glibly  up  we'll  see  them  gampU, 
As  clean^s  a  bead. 
On  Potatoes,  A.  Scolfs  Poems,  p.  154. 
The  verb  Gdffip  is  thus  disdnguished  from  Gansck, 
The  latter  refers  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  showing  of  the  teeth ;  Gamp,  to  the  opening  of 
the  throat,  Roxb. 

Teut.gifl9t;Hr  {gompe)  gurges;  Isl.  giaeme,  however, 
aignifies,  hio,  pateo,  capio,  %ndgiaenia  gula,the  gul* 
let.  This  corresponds  with  Uie  definite  sense  of 
Gamp,  above  mentioned.  Gumm^a  to  gormandise, 
and  gummt  a  glutton. 
To  GAMP,  GauMP,  v.  a^   To  mock,  to  mimic ; 

Ayrs* 
GamP)  Gawmp,  *.  A  buffoon^  Ibid.  V.  Gamf,  r. 
GAMP,  adj.    Apparently, — ^playful^  sportive. 
In  yonder  town  there  Drons  a  May, 
Snack  and  perfyte  as  can  be  ony. 
She  is  isae  jimp,  eae  gamp,  sae  gay, 
Sae  capemoyti^  and  sae  bonny. 

Herd^s  CM.  ii.  25. 
Perhaps  from  the  same  origin  with  Gymp,  v.  and 
s.,  q.  V. ;  IsL  giamm,  hilares  facetie ;  Haldorson. 
GAMPH,  #.  An  empty  fellow  who  makes  «  great 

deal  of  noisy  mirth,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
To  GAMPH,  V.  n.    Iv  To  make  a  great  deal  rf 

noisy  foolish  mirth,  ibid. 
S.  To  laugh  loudly^  Meams. 

Formed  perhaps  as  a  frequentative  from  IsL 
gamm^a  jocari,  laetum  reddere ;  or  rather  gamb-ur 
blateratio,  idle  talk ;  Verba  jactationis  plena;  Okv. 
Sex. 

GAMPH,  8.    The  act  of  snatching  like  a  dog, 

Tweedd.  ;  synon.  Hansh^  q.  v. 

The  only  similar  term  is  IsL  gandfr-d  gannire. 
GAMPHER'D,  Gawmfebt,  part.  adj.     Flow. 

ery, bespangled, adorned;  Ayrs.  VwGoitpherd. 
GAMPHRELL,  J.    A  fool,  Roxb. 
2.  A  presumptuous  forward  person ;  Gl.  Surv. 

Ayrs.    V.  Gomrell. 
GANDAYS,  Gaundays^  the  designation  given 

to  the  last  fortnight  of  winter  (the  two  last 

weeks  of  JanuaryT,  and  the  first  fortnight  td 

spring,  Sutherlana. 

A.S.  gangdagas,  Norw.  gangiageiu,  Sa.6.  gasig' 
dagar,  denoted  the  days  of  Rogation,  or  Perambu* 
latioQ,  observed  in  the  times  of  popery,  called  also 
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A.S.  gohgwuca,  o»  the  gang^week;  becaiide  of  thd 

Erambulations  made  around  the  bounds  of  pari^es. 
these  the  images  of  the  saints^  with  torches  and 
holy  watiur>  were  carried ;  and  prayers  offered  up  for 
a  blessing  on  the  seed  sown,  and  for  preventing  the 
incursions  of  evil  beasts.  S<nne  learned  writers  view 
this  as  substituted  for  the  Rubigalia,  or  Ambarva- 
lia,  (i.  e.  Amburbialia)  of  the  heathen  fiomans,  who 
made  similar  processions  with  the  same  design* 

But  the  time  of  the  Gandays  does  not  correspond 
with  that  of  the  days  of  Rogation,  either  as  to  sea- 
son or  the  duration.  There  were  not  only  the  lit- 
tle Gangdays>  but  those  called  micda,  i.e.  tmekU  or 
great.  The  earliest  of  these  was  on  the  25th  of  ApriL 

We  learn,  however,  from  Wormius,  that  it  ap* 
peered  from  anciait  Norwegian  historical  manu- 
scripts, that  certain  days  in  spring  were  called  Gang^ 
dagene,  and  that  these  fell  in  the  month  of  Mar<£. 
Fast  Dan.  p.  1 59.  The  more  ancient  mode  of  writ- 
ing this  term  in  Norw.  and  Isl.  MSS.  was  GiMdam 
gar.  V.  Gudm.  Andr.  p.  83,  and  Haldorson.  Hence 
It  appears  thai  Gandajf$y  or  Gamndavs,  had  been  re^ 
tained  in  Sutherland  fimn  the  ancient  Norwegian 
i!oIonists  there. 
GANDANOCK,  9.  The  Saury-fnke.] 

The  name  is  given  erroneously  firom  an  ehrat.  in 
the  Statist  Account    Read; 
GOWDANOOK,  Gowdnook,  Gaufnook,  and 

transfer  to  its  proper  place  in  the  alphabet.  Add; 

'^  It  seems  to  be  rare  in  the  southern  or  English 
seas;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  almost  every  autumn  it  enters  the  Frith 
of  Forth  in  considerable  shoals.  Here  it  is  named 
•  GotodMooky  Gowdanook,  or  Ga^fnook,  and  siMnetimes 
Egypi-hening:'  NeUl's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  17. 
GANDIEGO W,  s.  A  stroke ;  also,  punishment  { 

Shetl. 

As  viewed  in  the  latter  sense,  this  tenn  may  be 
allied  to  Isl.  gander  veneficium ;  as  no  punishment 
was  more  dreaded,  in  an  age  of  superstition,  thati 
that  caused  by  magical  influence.    This,  however^ 
is  quite  uncertain.     I  see  no  satisfactory  origin. 
To  GANDY,  V.  n.    To  talk  foolishly  in  a  boast- 
ing way,  Aberd. 
Gandibs,  s.   a  vain  boaster,  ibid. 
Gakdyino,  9.  Foolish  boastinff  language,  ibid. 

Gamen,  Banffs.  is  the  corr.  of  this  word,  which  is 
common  over  all  the  north  of  S. 

Isl.  gim^e  scurra,  morio,  ineptus;  gani*a,  ludifi* 
care,  scurrari ;  Su.G.  ganteri,  ineptin. 
GANE,  Gayn,  adj.    2.  Near;  applied  to  a  way.] 

Add; 

Palsgrave,  in  one  instance,  uses  the  f^ase,  at  the 
eaynett;  but,  as  would  seem,  improperly  as  equiva^ 
lent  to  at  random.  ''  I  strvke  at  the  gaynest,  or  at  all 
aduentures  as  one  dothe  that  is  in  maye,  &  taketh 
no  hede  where  nor  howe  he  stryketh :  Je  firappe,  and 
ie  rue  atort  et  a  trauers.  I  toke  no  hede  what  I  dyd, 
but  strake  at  the  gaynek,  or  at  all  aduentures."  B. 
iii.  F.  877,  a. 

''  Gotn,  applied  to  things,  is  convement;  to  per* 
sons,  active,  expert;  to  a  way,  near,  short.  Used  in 
many  parts  of  England."  Ray's  Coll.  p.  29.  Gainer, 
nearer ;  Lancash.  Gl.  '^  Gamest  ivag,  nearest  way ; 
North."    Grose. 
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Ganblie>  adf.    Proper,  becoming,  decent,  Loth. 

Su.G.  gagneUg  commodus,  Utilis. 
GANE-CALLING,^  Gancalling,  e.  Bevoca- 

tion ;  a  forensic  term. 

''  That  the  forsaid  partiis  sail  stand  at  thar  deliuer- 
ance  irrevocabilly  but  ony  gone  catting!'  Act  Audit. 
A.  1489>  p^  142. 

^'  And  cMrdanis  the  samin  to  stand  in  strenth^  force, 
and  effect  in  all  tyme  cuming,  without  ony  gancalU 
ing,  reuocatioune,  or  retractatioune."  Acts  Mary 
1549,  Ed.  1814,  p.  60S. 

GANE-TAKING,  e.    The  act  of  forcibly  tak- 

ingagain. 

"  Deforsing  of  the  officiare  in  oKecucion  of  his  of- 
fice in  ihegane  taking  of  ane  caldrown  poundlt  be 
the  said  officiare."    Aberd.  R^.  A.  1538,  V.  l6. 
GAUERlTy pari.  pa.  Gend^ed>  eQg<^ered.  V. 

ElFFBST. 

To  GANG,  Ganxitb,  v.  n.     1.  To  go.]    Add; 

Ben  Jonson  frequently  uses  this,  as  aNorth-coun* 
try  word,  in  his  Sad  Shepherd. 

—A  poplar  greene,  and  with  a  kerved  seat. 
Under  whose  shade  I  solace  in  the  heat, 
And  thence  can  see  gang  out,  Mid  iki,  jny  neats. 
Insert^  as  sense 
8.  To  be  in  the  state  of  being  used,  to  be  emjjoyed 
in  work,  S. 

'^  Ordanit  of  euery  goa^airg  pan  |^for  making  salt] 
thre  bollis  to  be  deliuerit  oulkie  to  sic  persoun  as 
sould  haue  commissioun  to  ressaue  the  same  to  the 
fumissing  of  the  euntre  f<Hr  x  s.  the  boll."    Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1574,  Ed.  1814,  p.  9$. 
9»  To  Gang  awa\  v.  n.    The  heart  is  said  to  be 
UPe  to  ratig  aaxC  when  one  is  near  swooning,  S. 
The  heart,  they  say,  will  never  lie  that's  leaL 
For  whan  they  wan  the  height,  and  in  the  how 
Spy'd  out  the  bigging  by  a  bmmy  know ; 
She  says,  My  heart  is  Uke  to  gang  ared. 
And  I  maun  e'en  sit  down,  or  else  I'll  fa'l 

Bxmie  Odemre,  p.  80. 

10.  To  Gang  one's  Gaity  to  take  one's  self  off,  $. 
''  She  added,  addressing  herself  to  Mordaunt, 

'  Put  up  your  pipes,  and  gang  jfour  gait,"  i.  e.  Go 
about  your  business.  The  Pirate,  i.  100.  V,  Gait,  i.l. 

11.  To  Gang  out  if  one^s  sdf^  to  go  distracted, 
Clydes. 

13.  To  Gang  fo,  to  8et>  apj^ied  to  the  sun,  S. 
Hence, 

Gain-to,  Gamgik-to,  of  the  sun^  S.  The  set- 
dng  of  the  sun,  S. ;  ^^  or  the  sone  gongkigto^ 
before  sunset  \  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1548.  V»  18. 

16.  To  Gang  throw^  to  waste ;  to  expend,  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  carelessness  or  profusion,  S.  V . 
To  Gae  throw. 

17%  To  Gang  one^s  wa\  to  go  away>  to  take  one^s 
«lf  off,  S^,  as,  "  Gang  your  ipaV,  my  man  (" 
"  Hegaed  his  wa^e  very  peaceably,^  S.  V.  W  a's. 

18^  To  Gang  wT,  v.n.  To  go  to  wreck,  to  lose 
all  worth,  S.     V.  Ga,  v.  sense  5. 

19*  To  Gang  urT,  v.  a.  1.)  To  break  down,  as  a 
fence,  gate,  &c.,  Roxb. 

ft.)  To  destroy  what  ought  to  be  preserved;  as, 
**  The  weans  are  gaun  wP  the  grosets,^  the  chil- 
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dren  are  destroving  the  gooseberries.  ^<  He^ll 
sune  gofitg  wP  his  fortune  ;**  •*  The  sheep  hae 
gone  tvt  we  turnips,^  Boxb.,  Loth.,  Upp.  La- 
narks. 

"  The  wind  had  been  east  about  a'  that  harst,-— 
and  they  had  amaistgan«  wi'  a'  the  gairs  i'  our  North 
Grain,"  Brownieof  Bodsbeck,  i.  37.  V.  With,  prep. 
Gang,  s.  3.  As  much  as  one  goes  for,  or  carries.] 
Add; 
To  please  you,  mither,  dM  I  milk  the  kye, — 
An'  bring  a  gang  o'  water  frae  the  bum. 

Donaldr  and  Flora,  p.  37- 

5.  The  channel  of  a  stream,  or  course  in  which  it 
is  wont  to  run ;  a  term  still  used  by  old  peo- 
ple, S.B. 

**  The  lordis  auditouris  referris^die  actiounebe- 
tuix  the  lord  Grahame  &  Wilyam  Grahame  of  Morfy 
anent  the  abstractioune  of  the  water  of  Northesk  fra 
the  aid  gang,  &  fra  the  mylne  of  Kynabir,  &  fra  the 
lord  Grahamys  fisching,"  &c.  Act.  Audit  A.  1467> 
p.  8. 

"  In  the  actioun-^for  the  wrangwis  broiking  of 
the  said  Robertis  grond  &  land  of  Auchinane,  8c 
drawing  of  the  waiter  out  of  the  auld  gang,  &  for 
diuerss  vtheris  causis,"  &c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone*  A. 
1493,  p.  307.     V.  Watkrgano. 

6.  Pace ;  as,  He  has  a  gude  gangy  he  goes  at  a 
good  pace,  Perths. 

Su.G.  gaang,  itus,  actus  eundi. 
Gang  ABLE,  adj.     1.  Passable ;  applied  to  a  road 

that  can  be  travelled,  Aberd. 
2.  Tolerable,  like  E.  passable,  ibid. 
8.  Used  in  reference  to  money  that  has  currency, 

ibid. 
Gangak,  Gakoss,  s.     1.  a  walker.]  Jdd; 

^*  The  stringhalt  will  gae  aff  when  it's  gaen  a  mile ; 
it's  a  weel-kenn'd  ganger;  they  ca'  it  souple  Tarn." 
Rob  Roy,  ii.  305. 

S.  A  pedestrian,  one  who  travels  on  foot,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  mounted  on  horseback. 

"  And gif  ony  complaynt  be  of  sik  ridaris  organ* 
garis,  the  kyng  commandis  his  officiaris — ^dll  arest 
thame,  &  put  thame  vnder  sikkir  borowis  quhill  the 
kyng  be  certifyit  tharof/'  &c.  ParL  Ja.  I.  A.  1424, 
Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  1. 

— '^  That  thar  be  ordanyt  hostUaris  and  resettis 
haifande  stabillis  and  chawmeris  to  ridaris  and  gan^ 
garis'*    Ibid.  p.  6,  N.  25. 

Add  to  etymon;— Dan.  ganger,  a  goer,  walker^  Ac. 
Gano*by£,  s.     The  go-by,  S. 

''  Mercy  on  me,  that  I  suld  live  in  my  auld  days 
to  gi'e  the  gang-^b^  to  the  very  writer!  Sheriff- 
clerk  ! ! !"     Bride  of  Lammermpor,  ii.  283, 
Ganging,  s.     Progress. 

''Thebailye  continevit  the  ganging  of  the  actioun/' 
&c.     Aberd.  R^g,  A-  1548,  V.  20. 
Ganging  furth,  exportation. 

'^  Ane  article  for  ganging  of  fische  furtk  of  die 
reahne."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  214. 

Ganging  plea,  a  permanent  or  hereditary  pro- 
cess, in  a  court  of  law,  S^ 
"  But  I  thought  you  had  some  law  affair  of  your 

ain  to  look  after — I  have  ane  mysell— »a  ganging  p/ea 
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that  my  father  left  me,  and  his  fiuther  afore  \eSt  to 

him."     Antiquary,  i.  28. 

Ganglin",  part.  adj.   Straggling,  Roxb. 

A  diminutive  from  Gang,  o.  to  go,— or  IsLgang^a 
id.,  whence  goenguU  ambulatorius,  ititans,  fond  of 
walking.  Germ,  gengd-n  is  used  of  children,  who 
are  beginning  to  walk,  and  do  ngt  yet  know  how  to 
use  their  feet. 
Ganguel,  Gangbil,  oAj.    Vagrant,  strolling, 

S.B.,  Roxb. 
There's  mony  a  sturdy  gangril  chiel. 
That  might  be  winnin'  meat  fu'  weel;^— 
YeVe  just  fit  to  mak  muck  o'  meal ; 

Sae  swith  awa*.     The  Farmef^s  Ha',  st  87. 

''Black  be  his  cast!  he*s  nae  gentleman,  nor  drap's 
bluid  o'  gentleman,  wad  grudge  twa  gangrel  puir 
bodies  the  shelter  o'  a  waste  house,  and  the  thristles 
by  the  road  side  for  a  bit  cuddy,  and  the  bits  o'  rot- 
ten birk  to  boil  their  drap  parridgfi  wi'."  Guy  Man- 
nering,  i.  S9, — ^i.  e.  ''  travelling  mendieanta." 

''  What  kind  of  country  is  this,  that  folks  cannot 
sit  quiet  for  an  hour,  and  serve  heaven,  and  keep 
th^  bit  gear  thither,  without  gangrel  men  and 
women  coming  thigging  and  soming  ane  after  uu- 
ther,  like  a  string  of  wild-geese  ?"  The  Pirate,  i.  1 16. 

In  the  same  sense  is  the  phrase,  gangralis  ^irralisj 
used  in  Aberd.  Reg. 

''  And  that  na  strangearis,  nor  gangrel  pitirralii 
be  ressate  nor  haldyn  in  this  tovnne,  qimill  tlie  tovnne 
be  forthb  auisit"     A.  1538,  V.  15. 

**  Gangareli,  a  vagrant ;  North."     Grose. 
Gang-thebe-out,  od/.  Vagrant,  isagabond;  lead- 
ing a  roaming  life.  South  of  S. 

''  I  am  a  lone  woman,  for  Jameshe'sawa  to  Dram- 
shourloch  fair  with  the  year-aulds,  and  I  darena  for 
my  life  open  the  door  to  ony  of  your  gang^tkere'aut 
sort  o'  bcKlies."     Guy  Mannering,  L  10. 

*^  We  gang-'there'Cut  Hieland  bodies  are  an  un- 
chancy generation  whenyou  speak  to  us  o'  bondage." 
Rob  Roy,  ii.  205. 

To  GANGE,  Gaunge,  v.  n.    1.  To  prate  tedi- 
ously, Moray. 
2.  To  Gatinge,  Gofwngeup,  expl.  "  to  chat  pertly,'* 

Aberd.     V.  Gadge,  v. 

This  V.  seems  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  6a<McA,  u 
properly  denoting  indiscreet  and  snappisli  language, 
in  allusion  to  the  manners  of  a  dog. 
GANGI ATORS, «.  ph    V.  Gaugiators. 
GANYE,  Gainyie,  &c.  s.   1.  An  arrow,  a  dart, 

&C.1  Add; 

^^  The  Lord  Jesus— will  haue  the  honour  oi  the 
wreack  of  the  Antichrist. — ^Now,  what  armour  vses 
he  ?•  Commes  he  on  with  this  wordly  armour,  gunnes 
and  gain^ies,  I  aske  of  thee  ?  No,  nothing  is  spoken 
of  them,  but.  a  breathing,  and  blowing  is  told  of." 
RoUock  on  H  Thess.  p.  76. 

IntheRetour^f  Johnstounof  Corheid,  5  Nov.  l€08, 
the  Reddendo  or  blench  duty  runs  thus ; ''  Pro  annua 
solutione  unius  miscilis  vulgo  ane  lie  Ganyie,"  &c. 

Miscilis  is  evidently  for  missilis,  a  missile  weapon. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  term  Gantfie  or  Gen^ie 
was  not  used  of  any  arrow  smaller  than  that  denomi- 
nated the  quarrel,  which  was  shot  from  a  cross-bow. 

A<6  old  Fr.  engin  and  engicn  were  used  to  denote 
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intiiUUry  instniotients,  I  observethat  ^^i  ocfctfrA  ib 
the  same  sense.     £t  faen  fer  CHnys  en  Valendar— 
per  combattre.     Chron.  Pet  IV.  Reg.  Arragon.Ap* 
Du  Cange. 
GAN YEILD,  Gekyell,  s.   A  reward.]  Add ; 

Ganyeild  must  indeed  be  viewed  as  originally  the 
game  with  Isl.  gagngiaUd,  retributio^  talio,  (G.  Andr. 
p.  81^);  Dan.  gienf^M  reoompence^  remuneration, 
from  gagn,  gien,  again,  and  gudld'a,  gield^-er,  solvere, 
q.  to  ^idd  again,  Haldorson  explains  Isl.  gagngiaUd 
as  denoting  a  gift  conferred  «it  the  time  of  marriage: 
Donatio  propter  nuptias.  Sw.  gagngeld,  profit. 
GANK,  s.  An  unexpected  trouble,  S.B.]  Jdd; 
,  There  are  different  IsL  words,  however,  to  which 
it  might  seem  allied ;  as  guncke,  a  morass,  palustna 
et  periculosa  loca;  G.  Andr.  p.  100. 

Could  we  suppose  that  it  originally  denoted  a  hurt* 
ful  trick  or  stratagem,  it  might  be  traced  to  kank  ges- 
ticulatio,  (Ibid.  p.  140;)  g  and  k  being  frequently  in- 
terchanged in  the  Goih.  dialects.  We  may  perhaps 
add  L.B.  gaw^are,  per  vim  auferre,  Du  Cange. 
GANS*  s.  pi.     Thejaws  without  teeth,  Roxb. 

Allied  perhiqps  to  Com.  ganau,  gene,  C.B.  genae, 
Armor,  genu,  Ir.  GaeL  gion,  all  signifying  the  mouth. 
GANSALD,  Gansell,  s.    1.  A  severe  rebuke, 

S.  Rudd.]  Jdd; 

"  Ganseli,  scolding,"  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  698. 
9.  Also  expl.  as  equivalent  to  *<  an  ill-natured 

glour^  Perths. 
GANSELL,  s.  A  severe  rebuke.  V.  Gansalb. 
To  GANSCH,  Gaunch^  v.  n.    1^  To  make  a 

snatch  with  open  jaws,  S. 
They  gim,  they  glour,  they  scouk,  and  gape, 
As  they  wad  ganch  to  eat  die  stams. 

Jacobite  Remame,  i.  119* 

*'  Gansh,  to  snap  greedily  at  any  thing,  like  a 
swine."     GalL  Encycl. 
2.  Expl.  <*  to  snaii,  to  bite  ;^  properly  applied  to 

a  dog;  Lanarks. 

This  may  have  been  formed  as  a  frequentative 
from  Sw.  gan'^,  IsL  gaen-^,  &c.  to  gape;  as  the  word, 
I  suspect,  corresponds  with  £.  to  snap,  and  implies 
the  primary  act  of  distending  the  jaws.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that Dan^eanaske signifies,  " the 
nether  jaw  of  an  horse;"  Wolff.  The  #.  ^ansch  must 
be  viewed  as  acknowledging  the  same  origin,  what* 
ever  this  be. 

8.  To  be  very  ugly,  Roxb. 
Gaksch,  s.    a  snatch  at  any  thing.]  Add; 

— '^  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  wno  was  a  fo« 
rester  at  the  Cabrach,  that  a  wild  boar's  gaunch  is 
more  easily  healed  than  a  hurt  from  the  deer's  hom.^ 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  i.  234. 
£.  The  act  of  gaping  wide,  Roxb. 
S.  The  person  wno  gapes  in  this  manner,  ibid. 
Gant,  Gaunt,  s.     A  yawn,  S.]  Jdd; 

When  ifie  lang  drawlin  gaunt,  an'  drowsy  ee, 
Shaw't  bed-time  come,  he  was  led  up  the  stair, 
Whare  ne'er  a  fit  for  mony  a  day  had  gane. 

The  Ghaist,  p.  4. 

O.E.  gane  has  the  same  signification.  "  He  ganeth 
as  he  ha^  nat  slepte  yneughe :  II  bailie,"  &c.  Palsgr. 
B.  iii.  F.  24S,  b. 

Gaunting,  s.     The  act  of  yawning,  S. 
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''  Osditafe,  tb  gaunt.  Oscedo,  gaunting"  Wed« 
derb.  Vocab.  p.  I9. 

"  Gaunting  goes  from  man  to  man."     S.  Prov. 
'^  Spoken  when  we  do  a  foolish  thing  in  imitation 
of  others."     Kelly,  p.  122. 
GANTREES,  e.  A  stand  for  ak-barrels»  S.]Jdd; 

^'  A.Bor.  gauntry,  that  on  which  we  set  barrels  in 
a  cellar ;  a  beer-stalL"     Ray's  Coll.  p.  30. 

As  goan  is  the  same  with  A.Bpr.  gawn,  probablv 
contracted  from  gallon  or  C.B.  galwyn,  id. ;  this  is 
perhaps  merely  a  tree,  or  piece  of  wood,  for  support* 
mg  gawns.     V.  Goan. 

GANTCLOTH,  s.    J  pair  of  gantdoths,  ap- 
parently a  mistake  for. gantlets. 

''As  to  the  armor  to  provide  thy  self— and  bring 
with  the  ane  hors,---a  tuo  handit  sword,  a  pair  of 
gantchths,  two  sword  strypes,  or  pleatis,  for  the  theis 
and  leggis."     R.  Bannatyne's  Transact  p.  201. 
GAPUS,  s.    A  fool,  &C.1  Jdd; 

Gilfy  Gawpue  is  improperly  defined  by  Grose,  "  A 
Scotch  term  for  a  tall  awkward  fellow."  Class.  Diet 

In  The  Deserted  Daughter,  this,  like  many  other 
Scottish  terms,  intn>duced  into  modern  works  of 
fancy,  is  used  very  improperly.  "  Wow !  but  ye're 
a  pauky  Gilfygapus  I"  Here  the  subjective  and  ad«« 
jective  are  at  war  with  each  other.  It  is  much  the 
same  as  if  it  were  said  in  £.  ''  You  are  an  artful 
blockhead." 

This  ttrord  nearly  retains  the  form  of  IsL  gapuxi 
homo  infrunitus,  praecipitansj  Haldorson.    This  is 
rendered  in  Dan. ''  one  who  is  foolish  and  improvi- 
dent"   We  may  add  gapi,  homo  futilis. 
To  GAR,  V.  a.  2.  To  force,  to  compel,  S.]  Jdd; 

"  The  Ear]  mightily  moved  thereat,  in  the  end  re- 
solves to  gar  one  devil  ding  another."  Spalding,  i.  1 3, 
GARA'VITCHING,  s.  Applied  to  hirfUiving. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Pringle  would  have  been  far  better 
looking  after  her  cows,-— and  keeping  her  lasses  at 
their  wark,  than  with  all  this  garavitching  and  grah« 
deur."    A3nrs.  Legatees,  p.  I70.     V.  Gilravaoe. 
To  GARBEL,  v.  n.     To  produce  such  a  noise 

as  proceeds  from  two  persons  scolding  each 

other,  Ayrs. 

Fr.  garbouil,  ^'  a  hurlyburly,  horrible  rumbling," 
Cotgr.    Querelle,  desordre,  confusion ;  Roquefort 
Gasiel,  s.    a  young  unfledged  bird,  Fife.    V. 

Gorb'et. 
GARBULLE,  #.    A  broil,  the  same  with  E. 

GarbaU. 

"  In  all  those  garbuttes,  I  assure  your  honotir,  I 
never  saw  the  queen  merrier."    Randolph,  Chal- 
mers's Mary,  i.  86.     V.  Garbel. 
GARDELOO,  ».    A  cry  which  servants  in  the 

higher  stories  in  Edinburgh  give,  &c.  V.  Job- 

DELOO. 

This  term  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  Dumfir.   It 
has  been  supposed  that  it  may  be  resolved,  q.  Gore 
de  Veau ;  O.Fr.  ganre  being  rendered,  Prendis  garde  a 
toi,  ^vite  le  danger ;  Roquefort 
GARDENAT,  s. 

"  That  William  Halkerstoun-^has  done  wrang  in 
withhalding  fra  Johne  of  Knollis — a  hingand  laware, 
a  butter  plait,  a  gardenat,  a  met  almery,"  &c.  Act. 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1489,  p*  131. 
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The  first  part  of  the  word  k  evidently  ftom  Frv 
gard-^r  to  guards  aa  in  Gardevyance^    FV«  naite  aig- 
nifiea  a  mat. 
GARDENER'S-GARTENS,  s.  pi.     Arundo 

colorata,  S. 

*'  Would  jou  like  aome  slips  of  apple  tingj,  or 
tansy^  or  thyme,  or  gardener's  garters,  or  batchelor's 
buttons  ?"    Petticoat  Tales,  i.  240. 
GARDE VY ANCE,  *.     A  cabinet]  ^rfd; 

This  word  must  have  been  used  in  O.E^     For 
Palsgr.  expl.  gardeuyans  by  Fr.  bahu,  a  trunk  for 
carrying  things  in ;  B.  iii.  F.  S5.    It  is  also  written 
Gardemant, 
6ARDEVIANT,  ^.    A  cabinet. 

**  Memorandum,  fundin  in  a  bandit  kist  like  agar- 
deviant,  in  the  fyrst  the  grete  chenye  of  gold  conte* 
nand  sevin  score  sex  linkis."  Collect,  of  Inventories, 
p.  7-     This  is  also  written  GardetvuU. 

**  Ane  Franche  gardemat  with  thre  pundis,  full  of 
my  writings  &  euidentis,"  &c.  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1 545, 
V.  20.    The  n  has  probably  been  marked  as  a  con- 
traction in  the  last  syllable.    V.  GARDSTVAif cs. 
GARDEVINE,  s.      «*  A  big-bellied  bottle," 

Dumfr.     Expl.  "  a  square  bottle,''  Ayrs. 

''  That  your  tale  and  tidings  sha'na  lack  slocken« 
ing,  I'll  get  in  the  toddy-bowl  and  the  gardevin,** 
The  Provost,  p.  45. 

—While  the  muster-roll  was  calling, 

Muird  ale  and  wine 
Were  dealt  abeut  in  mony  a  gallon. 
And  gardevine, 

Mayn^s  SUler  Gun,  p.  15. 
"  The  Scotch  Gardevine  holds  two  quarts ;"  GL  ibid. 

Said  to  be  from  Fr.  gar^e^tfin,  signifying  a  wine« 
bottle.    But  I  have  not  met  with  this  word. 

GARDY,  s.     The  arm,  S.B.]  Add;, 

"  Brachium,  the  gairdy.  Lacertus,  the  gairdy  from 
the  elbow  to  the  shekle  bone."    Wedderbum's  Vo- 
cabulary, p.  29-     In  later  editions,  gardy.     It  still 
retains  this  limited  sense,  Aberd. 
Gakdy-ban£,  s.     The  bone  of  the  arm,  S.B. 
— He  rumbl'd  o'er  a  rammage  glyde. 
And  peel'd  the  gardy-hane 
O*  him  that  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  127- 
Gardy-chaib, ^.   An  elbow  chair,  S.B.]  Add; 
Now  I  gat  welcome,  an'  a  seat 
Just  i'  the  gardie  chair. 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  1S1« 
Jocosely,  i'  the  gardy-chair, 
'    He  tells  the  day's  adventures  there. 

Maynffs  Siller  Gun,  p.  }00. 
This  term  is  also  used  in  Dumfr« 
Gardy-moogans,  s,  pi.  Moggofis  for  putting  on 

the  arms,  Aberd. 
GARDY-PICK,  *.    «  An  expresrion  of  great 
disgust;''  Gall.  Encycl. 

I  know  not' if  this  refers  to  those  who  amuse  them- 
selves  as  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  do  in  the  sun. 

GARDIN,^. 

'^  The  air  sail  haue — ane  luggit  disch,  ane  gardin, 
ane  sauser,  ane  trunscheour,"  &c.  Balfour's  Frac« 
ticks,  p.  285. 

From  the  connexion,  this  must  denote  a  large  uri- 
nal or  night-pot.     E.jorden,jurden.     V,  Jourdan. 
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6ARDMAR,«^  ^^Agardmari^hnn\bn^Y 

Aberd.  Reg.  Y.  16. 
6ARDNAP. 

"  Bassun  with|lawar,'chargeottr,  plait,  deiehegoiE^ 
nap,  trunscour  of  tyne  Qtin]]."  Aberd.  R^.  A.  1538, 
V.  16. 

Fr.  garde^mtpoe^  ^'  a  wreath,  ring,  or  circlet  of  wic- 
ker, &c  set  under  a  dish  at  mea^e  times,  to  save  the 
table-cloth  from  soyling;"  Cotgr. ;  q.  a  guard  fot  the 
napery.  Iknownotif  £fetcAe  has  any  relation  to  Teut 
deegh,  masaa,  dough ;  S.  daigh. 
GARDMET,  s.   <*  Ane  basayng,  ane  lok  &  ane 
kay,  zxiejgardmetT*  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  154S,  V.  18. 
Perhaps  formed  in  the  same  manner  with  Fr.  gardt- 
manger,  **  an  ambrie,  cupboord  to  keep  meat  in;** 
Cotgr. ;  q.  what  guards  meat. 
GARDROP,  8.     The  same  with  Garderdb,  a 
wardrobe. 

^*  Item  ane  tapestrie  of  the  huntar  of  Coninghitf 
contening  sevin  peces.^In  Feb.  1567  six  of  thir 
peces  was  tint  in  the  K.QKing^s^  gardropat  his  death." 
inventories,  A.  156l,  p.  145;  i.  e.  lost  when  the  king 
(Henry  L.  Damly)  was  murdered  in  his  house  of 
KirktfFidd. 

Coninghis  does  not  seem  to  denote  a  place,  but  the 
kind  of  sport  This  piece  of  tapestry  appears  to  have 
exhibited  rabbit-hunting.    V.  Cunino. 
GARE,  Gair,  adj,    2.  Greedy.]  Add  ; 
Thy  mither's  gair,  and  set  upon  the  ymail. 
It's  Muirland's  gear  that  gars  her  like  the  carl. 
But  nature  bids  thee  spurn  the  silly  tyke. 
An'  wha  wou'd  wed  wi'  ane  they  canna  like? 

Tannakilts  Poems,  p.  17* 
This  term  is  still  used,  Renfrews. 
8.  Parsimonious,  intent  on  making  money,  eager 
in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  DuHifr, 
Gair  bodies  a',  now  mak  yor  mane, 
Auld  honest  Harry's  dead  an'  gane. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  114. 
4.  Active  in  the  management  of  household  affairs, 

ibid. 
Gark-gaun,  Gair-oaum,  adf.   Rapadous,  gree* 

dy,  Roxb. 
GARE,  adf.     "  Coarse.    Gore  woB,  wool  of  in- 
ferior quality."  Gl.  Sibb.   He  refers  to  Doug. 
Virg.  Prol.  8.  p.  238,  b. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  has  fallen  into  this 
mistake.    The  word  is  printed  gate,  i.  e.  goat ;  and 
although  the  very  line  is  quoted  in  the  Various  Read" 
ings  as  far  as  the  word  gate,  no  notice  is  given  of  any 
error.    V.  Gl  aster,  v. 

Sum  glasteris,  and  thay  gang  at  al  for  gate  ttdl 
It  had  occurred  to  me,  on  a  reconsideration  of  this 
passage,  that  the  language  was  mo^t  probably  pro- 
verbial ;  and,  by  looking  into  Kelly,  I  find  my  con- 
jecture confirmed. 

''  You  come  to  the  GoaCs  house  to  thig  wooL  You 
ask  a  thing  of  them  who  are  scarce  of  Uiat  commo- 
dity."    P.  864. 

This,  however,  does  not  properly  express  the  mean- 
ing. It  evidently  is;  ''  You  spend  your  labour  in 
vain,  by  seeking  what  can  never  be  foimd."  I  see, 
under  the  word  Gait,  that  Ramsay  has  given  it,  pro- 
bably from  old  David  Ferguson,  more  in  the  nation- 
al style,  writing  gait  and  woo. 


OAR 

The  last  part  of  the  Word  may  he  the  part.  pT'  €f£ 
Gae,  to  go.     This  may  have  been  conjoined  with 
Gore,  rapacious ;  or  with  S.  GeoTy  q.  ^  still  going  in 
quest  of  gear/*  Or  it  might  be  traced  to  Su.G.  girig, 
greedy,  ht-gaer^^  to  desire,  and  gagn  gain. 
GARGRUGrOUS,  adj.     Austere  both  in  aspect 
and  in  manners;  at  the  same  time  inspiring 
something  approaching  to  terror,  from  the  size 
of  the  person ;  a  sargruffms  carl;  Fife. 
Shall  we  view  the  nrst  syllaole  as  synon.  with  Gyre 
or  Gyre-carlin  ?  It  might  be  traced  to  IsL  ger  vultur, 
and  Su.G.  girug^as  avarum  esse.     Gar,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  frequently  used  as  intensive.    V. 
die  pArticle  Cur. 

GARMUNSHOCH,  adf.   Crabbed,  Ul-humour- 
ed.  It  is  thus  used;  "  What  for  are  ye  sae^ar- 
mt^n^AocAtome,  whenFm  sae  curcudgettx>you?^ 
Curcudgel  seems  merely  a  provincial  corruption  of 
Cvrcuddock,  cordial,  q.  v.     It  would  scarcely  be  to 
suppose  a  much  greater  deviation,  to  view  garmun^ 
shock  as  corrupted  from  £.  curmudgeon,  or  Fr.  coeur 
mechant,  whence  it  has  been  deduced. 
GARNEL,  s.     A  granary,  Ayrs. 
'     '^  He  brought  in  two  cargoes  to  Irville, — ^making 
for  the  occasion  a  garnet  of  one  of  the.  warehouses  of 
the  cotton-mill."  Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  313.  V.Girnall. 
O.Fr.  grenaille  and  greignaille  are  used  to  denote 
every  species  of  grain ;  Roquefort.  This  term  might 
be  transferred  by  our  ancestors  to  the  place  where 
grain  was  stored. 

GARNESSING,  Garnissing,  s.  Decoration  in 
dress ;  particularly  applied  to  precious  stones. 
Bak  Garnessikg,  the  ornamented  string  for  the 
hinder  part  of  a  bonnet. 

—*''  His  Majesties  bonnat  String,  quhilk  in  the 
principall  Inventarie  is  callitane  bakgamessing  con- 
tening  ten  roses  of  rubyis,  and  ten  settis  of  peril, 
everie  ane  contening  foare."  Invent.  A.  1584,  p.  315. 
FoiR  Gabnissi>.*g. 

"  Anefoir  gamissing,  contening  nyne  roses  of  ru- 
byis, and  ten  settis  of  perD,  everie  ane  contening 
foure."     Ibid.  p.  293. 

This,  it  would  seem  from  the  connexion,  denotes 
the  string  which  bound  the  anterior  part  of  a  bon- 
net. For  it  is  conjoined,  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
with  what  is  called  the  bak  gamesnng, 
GARNET,  Appls-Gabket,  s.  A  pomegranate. 
'^  Mala  granata,  apple-gamett."     Wedderbum's 
Vocab.  p.  17. 

GARRAIVERY,  s.   Folly  and  rioting  of  a  fro- 
licsome kind,  revelling,  Fife. 
This  is  evidently  corr.  from  GUrevery,  which  see, 
vo.  Gilravaging. 
Garritoue,  s.     The  watchman,  &c.]  Add; 

^'  Item  in  the  windie  hall  in  the  chalmer  abone,  ane 
stand  bed.  Item  in  the  quhite  toure  in  the  over  chal- 
mer thairof  ane  stand  bed,  and  in  the  nedder  hous 
thairof  ane  stand  bed  for  the  garrUoure"  Invento- 
ries, A.  1580,  p.  301. 

GARROCHAN,  ^.  (gutt.)  A  kind  of  shell-fish, 
of  an  oval  form,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
found  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

G ARRON,  Gerbok,  «.  1.  A  small  horse.]  Jdd; 
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The  term  properly  denotes  a  coarse-made  animal, 
one  employed  in  work. 

^*  This  bog  was  stiff  enough  at  that  time  to  bear 
the  country  garrons  in  any  part  of  it— There  is  a 
certain  lord  m  one  of  the  most  northern  parts,  who 
makes  use  of  the  little  garrdns,for  the  bogs  androugfa 
ways ;  but  has  a  sizeable  horse  led  with  him,  to  carry 
him  through  the  deep  and  rapid  fords."  Burt's  Let- 
ters, ii.  S9,  30. 

In  Sutherl.  it  denotes  a  small  horse,  of  the  native  . 
breed.  '*  The  native  breed  ofgarrons  are  used  for  the 
plough,  four  abreast."  Agr.  Surv.  Sutherl.  p.  107* 
This  species  of  the  horse,  springing  from  the  na- 
tive breed  of  Scotland,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Com 
ventry  in  his  Introductory  Discourses  on  Agriculture 
and  Rural  £conomy. 

*'  In  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  promiscuous 
breeding  which  too  generally  prevails,  remnants  of 
a  very  primitive  age  may  be  found  in  upland  and  se- 
cluded quarters,  where  fewer  changes  have  yet  taken 
place,  and  where  these  horses  have  been  retained  as 
fittest  for  the  situation,  in  respect  both  to  their  work 
and  their  forage.  ThLs  breed  the  garrons,  or  ger^ 
rant,  from  bemg  ill  kept  and  too  early  and  severely 
worked,  in  some  parts  have  a  cosirse,  feeble,  and  de- 
formed appearance,  and  stand  badly  on  their  legs ; 
but  when  decently  used,  they  look  well,  are  steady 
on  bad  roads,  whether  rocky  or  miry ;  and,  though 
under-sized  for  a  two-horse  plough,  are  stout  active 
animals."    Agr.  Surv.  of  the  Hebrid.  p.  475. 

These  horses  are  not  Galloways  j  for  Dr.  Coven- 
try, in  the  same  passage,  distinguishes  the  one  from  • 
the  other. 

Spenser  uses  this  word,  not  as  an  E.  one,  but  in 
reference  to  Ireland. 

-*^'  If  he  can  acquite  himselfe  of  the  crime,  as  he 
is  likely,  then  will  he  plague  such  as  were  brought 
first  to  bee  of  his  iurie,  and  all  such  as  made  any 
party  against  him.  And  when  he  comes  forth,  he 
will  make  their  cowes  and  garrons  to  walke,  if  he 
doe  no  other  harme  to  their  persons."  State  of  Ire- 
land, Works,  viii.  329.  Here  we  have  a  pretty  early 
specimen  of  a  bull,  in  an  Englishman  too,  when  mere- 
ly speaking  of  Ireland. 

Sir  William  Temple  also  uses  this  word,  most  pro- 
bably as  having  resided  long  in  Ireland. 

Dr.  Johns,  gives  both  these  authorities.  But  as  he 
writes  garran  in  the  extract  from  Spenser  instead  of 
gqrron,  it  is  probable  that  he  has  committed  the  same 
mistake  in  the  other. 

Fynes  Moryson  gives  the  particular  sense  in  which 
this  term  was  understood  in  Ireland,  A.  l601. 

*'  His  Lordship  lay  still,  in  regard  that,  for  diffi- 
cultie  of  getting  garrons,  (that  is,  carriage  jades),  or 
by  sonae  negligence,  victuals  were  not  put  into  Mount 
Norreys."     Itinerary,  p.  111. 

GARRON  NAILS,  spike  nails.]  Add; 

These  seem  to  be  the  same  with  Garrons,  in  the 
Book  of  Rates,  A.  l6ll. 

**  Garrons,  single,  the  hundreth    -       -    xx  I. 
double,  the  hundreth     -      -     xl  L" 

G ARROWN,  s.    **  Grit  treis,  rwif  sparris,  gar^ 
roimis.^    Aberd.  Reg.  A  164f8,  V.  18. 
Probably  the  same  with  Fr.  jarron,  the  felly  of 
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ft  wheel.  O.Fr.  jarian  it  «  branch  or  stkk  of  oak ; 
Roquefort.  Garro9vnis,  from  the  coimexion,  might 
aeem  to  denote  the  smaller  pieces  of  cross  wood  used 
in  forming  a  rorf.  It  may>  however,  denote  the  nails 
that  were  requisite  in  the  work.  V.  Garron  Nails. 
GARSAY,  s.  A4)parently  the  cloth  now  called 
kersey. 

**  Twa  burdclaithis  price  viy  s.  a  pare  of  slevis  of 
garsay  price  xviij  d.a  curcheof  sevin  quartaris/'  &c. 
Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1492>  p.  £82. 

Belg.  karseye,  Fr.  carisie,  0.£.  catsey,    Junius 
derives  the  term  from  Gr.  imc^ci-^k  obliquus,  because 
the  threads  are  not  wrought  in  a  straight  line,  but 
obliquely. 
GARSON  s.     An  attendant]  Add ; 

Skene  expl.  L.  B.  garcifer,  used  in  Leg.  Burg. 
*^  Ane  garton,  ane  servand  quha  serves  in  the  myln, 
ane  myln«.knave."  De  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Garcifer. 
GARSTY,  e.  Something  resembling  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  dike,  Orkn. 
Isl.  g€n*(Uio,  locus  et  longitudo  sepimenti^  cum  ipso 
sepimento ;  Verel.  Or  f!rom  gard,  an  inclosure^  and 
slija  saginariura,  a  place  in  which  weaned  lambs  are 
inclosed ;  G.  Andr.  p.  224.  Sw.  gaardstid  has  been 
given  as  synon.  with  evinstia,  a  swine*sty. 

GARTAINE,  Gairtain,  s.  A  garter,  S.]  Add; 
"  Ane  stik  of  Colyne  silk  for  beltis  &  gartams,  the 

price  viij  sh.  grit.**  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545,  V.  ip. 

To  Gartake,  v.  a.     To  bind  with  a  garter,  S. 
For  cruel  love  has  gartan'd  low  my  leg. 
And  cled  my  hurdies  in  a  philabeg. 
Robertson  qfStruan's  Poems  ;  Waverley,  ii.  SOL 

GARTH,  s.    An  inclosure.]  Add; 

*'  Garth,  a  yard,  a  backside,  a  croft^a  church-garth, 

a  church*.yard;  North."     Grose. 

S.  In  Orkney,  garth  denotes  a  house  and  the  land 
attached  to  it ;  as  Kong's  gatihj  in  the  P«  of 
Sand  wick,  i.  e.  the  King^s  house;  and  Miri^ 
garthj  in  Cross  P.  Sanday.  It  is  now  the  Manse, 
and  signifies  the  house  oi  the  mire^  contiguous  to 
which- it  is  situated.  The  th  is  lost  in  the  pro- 
nunciation;  as  they  are  pron.  Jrong'^£rr,A/i7-^r. 
The  term  garth  is  applied  to  a  smaller  possession 

than  Boo  or  nool,  sometimes  spelled  in  old  writings 

BorvL   For  there  is  seldom  but  one  Boo  in  a  parish; 

though  often  several  garths, 

4.  An  inclosurefor  catching  fish,  especially  salmon. 
'^  All  &  haill  the  salmond  fischeing  and  vther  flsche 

within  the  watter  of  Aniiane,-^comprehending  the 

garthis  and  pullis  vnderwritten,  viz.thekingisgarMM, 

blak  pule,"  &c«  Acta  Ja.  VI.  1609,  Ed.  1814,  p.  43S. 
It  IS  also  used  in  composition.    V.  Fischgarthe. 

GARWHOUNGLE,  s.    1.  The  noise  made  by 

the  bittern,  when  it  rises  from  the  Tbog,  Ayrs, 
8.  Transferred  to  the  clash  of  tongues,  ibid. 

Perhaps  from  the  intensive  particle  Gar  or  Gur, 
and  C.B.  cwjfnawl  plaintive,  from  cmfn*aw  to  com- 
plain, synon.;  with  Moes.G.  quain^on,  id.  * 
GASCROMH,  s.    An  instrument  of  a  semicir- 
cular form,  resemblin^a  curri^^s  knife,  with  a 
crooked  handle  fixed  m  the  middle;  used  for 
trenching  ground,  Sutherl. ;  properly  Cascromh. 
**  £venthe  savage  Highlandmen,  in  Caithness  and 
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Sutherland,  can  make  more  work,  and  better,  with 
their  gojcfDmA,  or  whatever  they  cdl  it"  PiniCe,u.ll. 
GaeL  cascromh,  from  ca^r  foot,  and  cnwii  crodk«d; 
literally,  "  the  crooked  foot" 
Gash,  s.     2.  Pert  language.]  Jdd  ; 
Wi'  this  the  wife  sets  up  ner  gash, 
And  saysj,  ye  ken  I  like  ne  fash. 

PK.  Beattu^s  Taks,  p.  19. 
Wad  ye  set  up  your  gash,  nae  faut, 
Ye  crustie  foul-mou'd  tyke ! 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p«  135. 
Gasu^  adf^    1 .  Shrewd  and  mtelligent,  &a]  /«. 

serty  as  sense 
S.  Conversible,  lively  and  fluent  in  discourse,  S. 
Good  claret  best  keeps  out  the  cauld. 
And  drives  away  the  winter  soon  ; 
It  makes  a  man  baith  gash  and  bauld. 
And  heaves  his  saul  beyond  the  moon. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  205. 
4..  "  Well  prepared ;"'  metaph..  used  in  a  general 
sense,  S. 
The  safl  o'en  cakes,  in  mony  stack. 
Are  set  in  order  rarely, 
Fu'  gash  this  night 

A.  Dwglas's  Poems,  p.  147. 
To  GASH,  V.  a.    2.  To  distort  the  nooutb  in 
contempt,  S.]  Add  i 

In  this  sense,  or  in  one  nearly  allied,  it  is  eri- 
dently  used  in  the  following  passage ; 
Ye  needno  doubt  but  Mrs  Suckie, 
V     Will  crook  her  mou'  like  ony  buckie. 
And  gash  her  teeth  at  me. 

W.  Beaitufs  Taks,  p.  19* 
Gash-gasbit,  part,  adj.     1.  Having  the  mouth 
distorted,  Aberd.,  Meams. 

— —  A'  teethless  and  gash^abbit 
The  hags  that  night 

D.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  ISi. 
2.  Having  a  long  projecting  chin,  Ang. 
<f  Ga*A-^a66i,  long-chinn'd;"  Gl.  Ayra. 
8.  Loquacious,  and  at  the  same  time  shrewd  in 

conversation,  East  of  Fife. 
To  GASHLE,  v.  n.     To  argue  with  much  tart- 
oess^  Ayrs. ;  apparently  a  diminutive  from  the 
v.  Gash. 
Gash  LIN,  s.  A  bitter  noisy  argument,  in  which  the 
disputants  seem  ready  to  fly  at  each  other,  Ayrs. 
To  Gashle,  v.  a»     To  distort,  to  writhe;  as, 
"  He^s  gashlin''  his  beik  ;''  be  is  making  a  wry 
mouth,  Abefd. ;  evidently  a  diminutive  from 
-    Gash,  V.  to  distort  the  mouth. 
Gashlik,  part.  adj.     Wry,  distorted,  ibid. 
GASKIN,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  Gascony. 

'''  That  George  Robisoune— sail  content  k  pay^ 
William  Cathkin — for — a  pip  of  Gaskin  wyne  Jtxj  lb., 
— j  galloune,  ij  quartisof  Gaskin  wyne  xij  s."  Act 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  97. 
Gaskixs,  s,  pi.  The  name  commonly  given  to  a 
rough  green  gooseberry, originally  broughtfrom 

Gascony^  S. 
GAST,  Ghast,  J.    A  fright.    To  get  agast,  io 
be  exceedingly  frightened,  Rt)xb. 
^*  This  done,  the  woman  in  a  gast,  and  pal^  " 
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deMk,  taHkeB  and  teOs  her  lady  who  had  stolen  her 
things  she  missed,  and  that  they  were  in  such  a  chest 
ialier  house."  Law's  MemoriaUs,  p.  29(K 

This  term  has  been  traced  to  Gaisi,  q.  seeing  a 
ghost  But  this  is  not  satisfactory;  especially  as  it 
wiU  not  account  for  the  phraseology,  iteiiing  a  ^gast. 
I  would  rather  view  it  bm  original  the  same  with 
O.Fr.  gade  ruin,  devastation ;  whence  /cure  goH, 
mdire  a  giul,  faire  du  d6gk,  ravager ;  Roquefort. 
Lat  vasl^re,  vastatio.  V.  Gastroub. 
Gastrous,  adj.    Monstrous^  Dumfr.]  Jdd ; 

O.K  gofifiM  is  expl.  by  Palsgr.,  '^  as  a  thynge 
that  moueth  one  to  drede,  Fr.  espouentable ;"  B.  iii. 
F.  88,  b.;  also  the  ▼.  '*  I  gaste,  I  feare ;  Je  bailie 
belle  paour.  I  gasted  hym  as  sore  as  he  was  these 
twelue  monethes."  Ibid.  F.  244.  Hence,  to  gaster, 
to  scare  or  affright  suddenly,  Essex;  ga^/red  perter- 
refactus;  Skinner. 

'^  Either  the  sight  of  the  lady  has  gaster'd  him,  or 
else  he's  drunk,  or  else  he  walks  in  his  sleep,  or  else 
a  fool,  or  a  knave,  or  both."  Beaum.  &  Fletcher,  p. 
3899.     v.  Gast,  s.  a  fright 
GASTREL,  C  ASTBSL,  s.  A  kind  of  hawk  <<  Fn 

cercereUe ;"  Gk  Sitb. 

This  must  be  the  same  with  £.  Kesird,  "  a  little 
kind  of  bastard  hawk,"  Johns.  The  Fr.  name  also  ap^ 
pears  in  the  form  of  CressereUe,  and  Quercelle,  Cotgr. 
GATE,  ^.    A  goat.    V.  Gait  ;  also  Gare,  expl. 

«  Coarse.'' 
GATELINS,  adv.     Directly;  the  same  with 

GaiewardSf  S.K 
And  mair  attoure,  his  mind  this  mony  a  day, 
GaleUtu  to  Nory  there,  my  dother,  lay. 
Ross's  Helenare,  p.  101.     V.  Gait,  #.  a  road. 

G ATEWABD)  Gatswaeds,  adv.  Straight,  or 
directly,  in  the  way  towards,  S.B. 
-— '^  The  inhabitants  of  Catteynes  gathered  and 
came  gateward  thither,  to  attend  ihe  issue  of  all  mat* 
ters."     Gordon's  Hist  Earls  of  SntherL  p.  854. 
There  me  they  left,  and  I,  but  any  mair, 
Gatewards  my  lane  unto  tiie  glen  gan  fare. 

Ros/s  Ilelenore,  p.  81. 
Down  gaiewards  to  the  bum  his  course  he  steers* 
But  in  his  sight  no  herd  as  yet  appears. 

Ihid.  p.  47-     V.  Gait,  s.  a  road. 

♦  To  GATHER,  v.  a.     To  Gather  a  riff,  to 
plough  a  ridffe  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the 
soil  towards  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  S. 
''  This  is  done  by  drawing  the  first  furrow  down 
the  centre  of  the  ridge  and  then  ploughing  towards 
the  sides.    Generally  speaking,  the  whole  arable 
land  of  the  country  is  formed  into  ridges  either  flA 
or  gathered.    In  clay  soU,  or  land  any  way  (r.  any- 
wise) subject  to  wet,  the  ridges  are  double  gathered 
and  of  15  feet  broad."    Agr.  Surv.  Berw.  p.  19S. 

**  In  infield  ground,  the  ridges  ought  to  be  cloven 
to  hreBk-fxa, gathered  to  bear,  and  yoked  to  bear-root 
and  awal,  the  furrows  kept  open.^'  Agr.  Surv.  Banffb. 
App.  p.  81. 

To  Gather  one'sjeet,  to  recover  from  a  fall ;  used 

both  in  a  literal,  and  in  a  moral  sense,  S. 

The  idea  seems  expressive  of  the  stupor  occasioned 

at  first  by  a  &11,  in  consequence  of  which  one  lies 

for  a  time  motionless.    The  phrase  to  ^ncf  one's  l^s, 
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is  sometiiiies  used  in  E.  in  a  similar  sense,  literally 
at  least 

To  Gather  one's  se^^  synon.  with  the  preceding^ 
S.     Both  convey  the  idea  of  the  restomtion  of 
motion  and*Bction  to  the  Hraba,  after  a  state  of 
insensibility  sEad  inaction. 
Fan  ihe  came  too,  he  never  made  to.steer. 
Nor  answer  gae  to  ought  that  she  could  speer.— 
Nae  answer  yet,-^for  he  had  fa'en  aswoon. 
•^But  howsomever  in  a  little  wee, 
Himsel  he  gathers  and  begins  to  see. 

Ros/s  Helenore,  First  Edit  p.  8. 
GATHERING.COAL,*.  A  large  piece  of  coal, 
used  for  keeping  in  the  kiteben-nre  through 
the  night,  and  put  on  the  embers  after  they 
have  Wn  gathered  together,  S. 
'*  Another  demand  for  large  blocks  of  coals,  is,  for 
the  servants  to  make  whatistermedga/Amng^-coailr  in 
the  kitchen;  the  largest  pieces  areciurefully  preserved 
for  tliis  purpose."    Bald's  Coal-Trade  of  S.  p.  60. 

*'  Hont— lassie/  said  Robin,  *  hae  done  wi'  your 
davers,  and  put  on  the  gaiheruig'^oaL"  Petticoat 
Tales,  i.  219. 

GATHERING-PEAT,*.  **A>iyjti«rf  which 
was  sent  round  by  the  borderers,  to  alarm  the 
country  in  time  of  danger,  as  the  fiery  cross 
was  by  the  Highlanders.^    GI.  Antiq. 

GAVAULING,  Gavaullikg,  Gavawllimg,  s. 

Gadding  about  in  an  idle  or  dissipated  way,  Ayrs. 

*'  But  thir  jocose  Mn>AuUngs  are  worthy  of  the  oc«( 

casion."     The  Entail,  iii.  282. 

**  Bailie  M'Lucre— -one  night  in  going  from  a 

gaivarvUing  with  some  of  the  neighbours,— having 

partaken  largely  of  the  bowl, — ^was  overtiJ^en  by  an 

apoplexy  j  ust  at  his  own  door."  The  Provost,  p.  1 70. 
Fr.  guaive  waif,  and  alter  to  go. 

GAUBERTIE-SHELLS,  s.  The  name  given 
to  a  hobgoblin,  who  till  within  a  few  years  past 
has  been  heard  to  make  a  loud  roaring,  aooonu 
panied  with  a  barking  similar  to  that  of  little 
dogs,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  datteriw 
resembling  that  of  shells  striking  against  eai£ 
other;  Lanarks. 

GAfJciNEss,  9.  Staleliness  in  scppearance,  arising 
fVom  size,  S. 

GAUD,  Gaw,  s.     1.  A  trick.]  Add; 

Semple  tises  gaidts  hi  this  Sense,  if  it  be  not  an  er« 

ror  of  the  press. 

Thair  Holieglas  begane  his  gauBs, 
As  he  was  learned  amangis  the  laidis* 
Legend  Bp.  St  Androis,  Poems  l6ih  Cent.  p.  328. 

Gaudy,  ac§.     Tricky,  mischievous.  Loth. 

To  GAUD,  V.  n.     To  make  a  shewy  appearance, 
to  be  gaudy,  Fife. 
Isl.  gaed-a  omare. 

GAUD,  s.    A  rod  or  goad,    V.  Gap,  Gade. 

GAUDE'-DAY,  s.    A  festive  day ;  synon.  with 
Gaudeamus. 
'^  And  then,  Lovel,  you  must  know  I  pressed  yon 

to  stay  here  to-day,  the  rather  because  ofir  cheer  will 

be  better  than  usual,  yesterday  having  been  a  gaud^ 

dajf^    Antiquary,  i.  511 . 
A  cant  term  used  at  the  universities  in  Eng- 
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laiidj  including  the  idea  of  double  commons.    V. 

Kersey. 

GAUDEAMUS,  s.    A  feast  or  merry-making, 

Iloxb< 

Evidently  the  Lat  word,  which  may  have  been 
first  used  by  schoolboys  on  getting  a  holiday,  like 
the  university  term  Gaudy,     V.  Gaude'-day. 
GAUDEIS,  Gawdks,  s.  pi 

'*  Item,  ane  pair  of  bedis  of  curale  with  vigaudeis 
of  perle  estimat  to  x  crownis  of  wecht — Item  ane 
pair  of  bedis  of  quernell  withgafvc^e^  of  gold  estimat 
to  vi  crownis  of  wecht."  Inventor.  A.  15l6,  p.  26. 
This  is  synon.  with  Gotody,  a  jewel,  or  any  precious 
ornament  Serenius  traces  £.  gaudy,  wmch  seems 
a  cognate  term,  to  Isl.  gaud,  originally  the  pagan 
name  of  the  deity,  but  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity transferred  to  any  thing  trifling.  But  it  is 
evidently  from  Lat.  gaudele.     V.  Galdbis. 

6AUD  FLOOK,  the  Saury  Pike,  S. 

GAUDNIE,  J.  Expl.  '*  a  semi-aquatic  bird, 
which  always  has  its  nest  in  the  bank  of  a  ri- 
vulet ;  something  larger  than  a  sky- lark ;  the 
back  and  wings  of  a  dark  grey,  approaching  to 
black;  the  breast  white;  delights  to  sit  on 
large  stones  and  islets  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  C  Fife. 
Probably  the  water-crow  ov  water  ouzel. 

6AUDSM AN,  s, .    A  ploughman,  as  using  tli© 

gad  or  goad,  S.B.  V.  Gab,  Gadv,  s. 
*  GAVELKIND.  This  law  existed  in  the  Shet- 
land Islands,  as  well  as  in  Kent. 
**  Upon  the  decease  of  the  father  in  Shetland,  the 
youngest  got  the  dwelling-house,  and  the  rest,  both 
of  moveable  and  heritage,  was  divided  Gavelkind, 
sine  discrimine  sexus  vel  aetatis."  M.S.  Explic.  of 
Norish  words. 

GA VELOCK,  s.  An  iron  crow  or  lever,  S.']Add; 
'*  The  said  second  of  June  the  drum  goes  through 
Aberdeen,  charging  the  haill  inhabitants  incontinent 
to  bring  to  the  tolbooth  the  harll  spades,  shovels, 
mells,  mattocks,  barrows,  picks,  gavdocks,  and  such 
instruments  widiin  the  town,  meet  for  undermining, 
whilk  was  shortly  done."     Spalding,  i.  220. 

"  The  air  sail  haue — ane  pick,  a  mattock,  ane  gave- 
hk,  ane  shool,  ane  ax,  ane  pair  of  turkissis,  ane  hand- 
saw," &c     Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  235. 

"  Item  ane  liUe  gavelok  of  ime.*'  Inventories,  A. 
1566,  p.  171. 

GAVELOCK,  s.     An   earwig;    also   Gettoch, 
Ayrs. ;  Golach^  Loth. 

Shfdl  we  suppose  that  it  has  received  its  first  desig- 
nation from  its  resemblance  to  the  instrument  called 
a  Gavelock,  as  being  forked  ? 

GAUFFIN,  GAFFiN,ad/.  Lightheaded,  foolish, 
.thoughtless,  giddy,  Roxb. 

But,  man,  'tis  queer.to  mak  sik  fike 

About  an  useless  gauffin  tike ; 

That  ne'er  dide  gie  a  decent  turn 

At  sheddin',  fauldin',  bought,  nor  bum ; 

But  ran  wi'  inconsid'rate  force. 

An'  bate  their  heels  as  they'd  been  horse. 

Hogg'i  Scot,  Pastorals,  p.  20. 
"  Coff,  a  foolish  clown.  North,**  (Grose),  may  be 
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allied*   Shall  we  trace  this  to  Genugaff^em,  ospan* 
dere,  hiare;  or  to  S.  gawff 

GAUGIATOBS,  s.pl.  "  (In  Scotch  law)  Offi- 
cers whose  business  is  to  examine  weights  and 
measures,*  Kersey. 

"  Gangtatorev— "Signifies  them  quha  suld  mark  the 
cl&ith,  bread,  or  barrelles  before  they  be  sauld,  with 
the  mark  of  their  office :  or  tryis  or  examinatis  al 
measures  and  weichts,  baith  dry  &  weete.-~-For  the 
French  Jage  is  that  quhilk  we  call  Jug,  met  or  raea« 
sure."     Skene,  Verb.  Sign. 

Kersey,  in  giving  this  word,  very  properly  adds 
— "  or  Gaugiators"  For  he  had  justly  conjectm«d 
that  Gangiator  was  an  error.  This  is  evident,  from 
the  reference  made  by  Skene  to  Fr.  jage  as  the  ori- 
gin ;  and  still  more  so  from  his  quoting  the  Iter  Co- 
nier,  c.  14.  For  there  the  term  is  Gaugiatores:  and 
in  the  same  work,  c.  39,  §  46 ;  we  read,  De  gag^, 
seu  mensuris  pannorum,  &  vinorum  qualiter  obser- 
vantur. 

It  is  strange,  however,  that  this  error  has  been  re«- 
tained  by  Gkndoick,  and  also  by  Mr.  Bell,  Diet  Law 
Scotl.  Cowel  derives  Gawger,  L.B.  gaugeator,  from 
Fr.  gawch-ir,  Qr.  gauch'ir'\  in  gyrum  torquere.  But 
Du  Cange  gives  L.B.  gagga  as  synon.  with  Fr.jouge. 
6AUGNET,  s.     The  sea-needle,  a  fish.  Frith 

of  Forth. 
*   "  Syngnathus  Acus.     Sea-needle;    Needle-fish ; 
Gaugnet ; — ^found  lurking  among  the  sea- weeds,  in 
8halk)W  water."     Neill's  List  of  rishes,  p.  22. 

GAVILEGER,  a.     The  provost-marshal  of  an 

army. 

'*  There  were  alwayes— some  churlish  rascalls, 
that  caused  complaints  to  be  heard,  which  made  our 
proforce  or  ganileger  get  company  and  money,  for 
discharging  nis  duety;  for  neither,  officer  nor  aoul- 
dier  escaped  due  punishment,  that  was  once  com- 
plained on,  untill  such  time  as  his  Majestic  was  sa* 
tisfied  with  justice."  Monro's  Ezped.  P.  L  p.  34  ; 
also  p.  45. 

I  have  not  observed  this  word  in  any  of  the  nor- 
thern languages.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  from  Isl.  gaa 
prospicere,  curare,  cavere;  Dan.gatMcautelou8;  Teut 
gauw,  cautus,  attentus  ad  rem ;  and  leger  a  caaip,  q. 
'^  he  who  has  charge  of  the  camp,  who  narrowly  pro- 
spiciates  to  see  if  there  be  any  disorder." 

To  GAUK,  V,  n.    To  play  the  fool ;  applied  to 

young  wom^i,  especially  as  to  toying  or  jun- 

Icetting  with  men.  West  of  S. 

Su.G.  geek^as  ludificari ;  Dan.  giekk-er,  id. 
To  Gavkie,  r.  n.   The  same  witli  Gauk^  Roxb. 
Gauktt,  Gaitxie,  adf.  Foolish,  giddy,  S.]  Addi 

"  Gawky,  awkward  ;  generally  used  to  signify  a 
tall  awkward  person.  North."  *'  Togokee,  to  have  an 
awkward  nodding  of  the  head,  or  bending  of  the  body 
backward  and  forward.  West."  Grose. 

To  GAUMP,  r.  a.  Expl.  **  to  sup  very  greedilr, 

as  if  in  danger  of  swallowing  the  spoon,*^  Roxb. 

Isl.  giaeme,  hio,  pateo,  capio,  giaema,  gula  ;  kiams^a, 

buccas  volutare. 

GAUN,  the  vulgar  orthographjr  of  the  gerund 
or  part.  pr.  of  the  v.  io  Ga^  Going ;  pron.  long. 
"  A  high  hedge  o*  hawtrees  keepit  them  frae  gaun 
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through  Johnnie  Cprrie's  oqrn ;  but  they  lap  a'  owre*t 

like  sparrows,  an'  gallop't  into  agreen'knowe  beyont^ 

it."     Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  299-    V.  Gain 

Gkar. 

Gauk-a-du,  9.     A  term  used  to  express  a  rescv 

]ution  never  reduced  to  practice  ;  as,  *^  Thafs 

amang  mj  gaun-a^tCs^  Loth.     Corr.  from 

gaun  or  gaainy  i.  e.  going  to  do. 
Gaun-to-des,  s.     Literally,  in  a  state  approxi- 
mating death. 

This  term  is  used  in  a  Proverb,  qyplied  when  peo^ 
pie  say  they  are  going  to  do  something  which  we  do 
not  suppose  they  are  likely  to  accomplish ;— -''  It's 
lang  or  gaun^to^dee  fill  the  kirk*yard,"  Domfr. 
OAUN,  Gaund,  s.    The  butter-bur,  Tussilago 

petasites.   It  is  called  Gaun  in  Upper  Lanai%« 

shire  ;  Gaund  in  Dumfries-shire. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  soflened,  afler  the  Scot- 
tish mode,  from  Gael,  gallon,  which  is  the  generic 
name.     This  is  catted  gaUanmor,  i.  e.  the  great  bur, 
because  its  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
native  plant,  so  that  poultry  and  other  small  animals 
often  shelter  themselves  under  them  during  heavy 
rain.   GaUan  primarily  signifies  '' a  branch,"  Shaw. 
To  GAUNCH,  V.  n.   To  snarl.   V.  Ganscr,  v. 
Gadncr,  s.     a  snatch.     V.  Gaksch  «. 
GAUND,  s.    V.  Gato,  8. 
GAUN  DAYS. 

**  Ye  had  the  gaun  dat^  of  prosperity  for  twenty 
years  !  But  instead  o'  laying  by  a  little  for  a  sair 
leg,  or  making  provisions  for  an  evil  day,  ye.gaed 
on  like  madmen."  Blackwood's  Magazine,  March 
1825,  p.  818. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Gangdayis,  (q.  v.) 
as  referring  to  the  means  used  on  these  days,  in  the 
time  of  popery,  for  securing  a  blessing  on  the  crop. 

To  GAUNER,  v.  n.     1.  To  bark  ;  applied  to 
dogs  when  attacking  a  person,  Upp.  Clydesd. 
%  To  scold  with  a  loud  voice,  ib. 

Perhaps  corr.  from  IsL  gamhr-a,  id.  Lat.  sann-'ire, 
Gaitveb,  s.     1.  The  act  of  barking,  ibid. 
2.  A  loud  fit  of  scolding,  ibid. 
Gaukt-at-the-doob,  9.     A  booby,  an  indolent 
bumpkin,  Ayrs. 

''  He  gave — but  little  application  to  his  lessons,  so 
that  folk  thought  he  would  turn  out  a  sort  o£  gaunt" 
at'the^door,  more  mindful  of  meat  than  work."  Ann. 
of  the  Par.  p.  S35,    V.  Gant,  Gaunt,  to  yawn. 
GAUNTIE,*. 

Ou  !  gaen  like  gaunties  in  a  stye  I 
The  fowk  11  think,  'ats  gaen  by. 
We  keep  a  bordel  house. 

W,  Beattie's  Taks,  p.  82. 
Isl.  gante,  a  fool.     But  corr.  perhaps  from  Dan. 
galie,  Su.G.  galUe,  a  barrow  pig. 
To  GAUP,  V,  n.     1.  To  gape,  Buchan. 
2,  To  look  up  in  a  wild  sort  of  way,  or  as  expres- 
sive of  surprise ;  often,  to  gaup  up^  ibid. 
Wae  worth  ye,  wabster  Tam,  what^s  this 

That  I  see  gauptn  gumlie  .^-^ 
Some  waefu'  quine  11  ride  the  stool. 
For  you,  afore  the  Reeday.— 

Tarrai's  Poems,  p.  71. 
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Quine,  quean ;  ReedoM,  Rood-day. 

In  this  sense  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Goup.  V.  Goir,  v* 

6AUT,  s.   A  hog,  a  sow,  S.]  Del  theee  words 
•—This  word,  I  ima^ne,  ia  properly  S.B.  Add; 

In  the  South  of  S.  it  denotes  a  young  sow  after  it 
has  been  castrated. 

''  Gawts  and  gUte  are  hog-pigs  and  sow-pigs." 
Yorks.  Dial.  Clav, 

This  is  an  O.E.  word.  '^  Gait,  or  yonge  hogge  or 
sow,  Porcetra."    '*  Hogge  called  a  barrow  hogge  or 
gait,  Maialis."     Huloeti  Abcedarium,  Lond.  1 552* 
Gautsame,  s.     "  Hog's  lard,**  Gall.  Encycl. ; 

from  "  Gauiy  a  male  swine,''  ibid.     V.  Galt. 

Same  is  evidently  the  same  with  E.  seam,  lard. 

To  GAW,  V.  a.     1.  To  gall,  S.]  Jdd; 

''  You  are  one  of  the  tender  Gordons,  that  dow 
not  be  hang'd  for  gating  their  neck,"  S.  Prov«./ 
"  spoken  to  those  who  readily  complain  of  hurts  and 
hardships."     Kelly,  p.  380. 

Kelly  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  zest  of  this,  as 
of  many  other  proverbs,  by  giving  it  an  £.  form. 
I  have  always  heard  it  repeated  thus :  '^  Ye're  like 
the  gentle  Gordons,  ye  canna  bide  hanging  for  the 
gawin*  o'  your  craig."  It  is  usually  addressed  to  those 
who  make  much  ado  about  nothing. 
Gaw,  a.     A  mark  left  on  the  skin,  &c.]  Add  ; 

Gaw  is  the  same  with  £.  gaU,  as  denoting  a  slight 
hurt  or  fretting  of  the  skin.     Isl.  galU  vitium,  nae- 
vus. 
2,  Used,  metaph.  in  relation  to  a  habit;   as, 

*^  That  s  an  auld  ffaw  in  your  back,"  that  is  an 

old  trick,  or  bad  habit  of  yours,  S. 
To  HAE  A  GAW  IN  THX  BACK  of  another,  to  have 

the  power  of  giving  him  pain^  or  noaking  him 

suffer  indignity,  S, 

"  It  seems  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain-^is  obli- 
gated, at  a  royal  corcmation,  to  have  a  gaw  in  the 
Earl's  {[Marshal^  back,  and  takes  this  method  to  shew 
his  power  and  supremacy  within  the  boimds  of  the 
Hall."     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  235. 

The  proverb  has  a  similar  meaning  ;  '*  A  gam'd 
back  is  easily  broken,"  S. 
8.  A  crease  in  cloth,  Upp.  Cl^^des. 
4.  A  layer  or  stratum  oi  a  different  kind  of  soil 

from  the  rest,  crosung  a  field,  S. 

"  My  second  attempt  was  upon  the  field  of  nine 
acres  entirely  moss,  and  in  some  parts  above  three 
feet  deep,  excepting  a  few  narrow  sand  gatps"  Agr. 
Surv.  Dunbart.  p.  $30. 

GAW,  #.    A  furrow,  or  small  trench,  h^lAdd ; 

"  Open  drains,  called  sloped  gams,  are  cut  at  right 
angles  to  the  ridges,  from  the  middle  of  the  field  to 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  inclosure."  Wilson's  Ren-^ 
frewshire,  p.  130. 

Teut.  gouw,  SLggerJossa  sive  aquagio  obductus  ; 
Isl.  giaa,  chasma,.  hiatus  oblongus ;  Haldorson^ 
GAW,  s.     The  gall  of  an  animal,  S. 

Chit  an'  Gaw,  is  one  of  the  many  phrases,,  often 
alliterative,  used  in  S.  to  denote  all  without  the 
slightest  exception ;  originally  used  to  denote  the 
effect  of  violent  retching. 

Flesh  an'  Fell,  Skin  an'  Bim,  Sloup  an'  Roup,  are 
used  in  a  similar  mode. 
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GAW  o"  the  Pciy  the  fint  runniogs  of  a  sull, 

Aberd, 

Whether  as  being  inferim'^  or  less  8afe»  (tsh  galk 
▼itiiAn),  t  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 

GAWDNIE,  Go  WD  VIE,  9.    The  yellow  Gur- 

nard.]  Add; 

The  name  'GoUeney  has  been  given  to  the  Spanis 
lunula  aurea^  Linn.,  as  well  as  that  of  GtU^head,  fdr 
a  similar  reason.  It  corresponds  with  Or.  xc^tr9p^v§ 
of  Oppian ;  Lat  Aurata  of  Pliny ;  Fr.  la  Dorade. 

To  GAWE,  V.  n.   To  go  about  staring  in  a  stu- 

>id  manner ;  the  same  with  Gauve ;  Teviotd. 
'.  GoiF,  V. 
Gawf,  Gaff  aw,  j.1  Add;  A  horse  laueh,  S. 

'^  Presently  again  tne  younker  gave  anotner  gqf" 
faw,  still  more  £eadful  tnan  the  £st"   The  St^m- 
Boat,  p.  86, 
G  AW-FUR,  $.  A  furjx)w  for  dndning  off  water, 

E.  Loth.,  Renfr. 

''  An  oblique  furrow  for  carrying  off  surface-wa* 
ter  is  a  gam-fur."    Agr.  Surv.  Berw.  p.  805. 

**  As  soon  as  a  field  is  sown  and  harrowed,  the 
gaw^fiir*,  as  they  are  provincially  called,  «re  neatly 
and  perfectly  cleared  with  the  spade  and  shovel." 
Agr.  Surv.  E.  Loth.  p.  172.    V.  Gaw,  #.,  sense  4« 
GAWIN,  8.     Gain,  profit,  advantage. 

That  I  haue  hecht,  I  sail  hald,  happin  as  it  may, 

Quhidder  sa  it  gang  to  greif  or  to  gawin. 

RaufCMyeaVy  B.  iij,  b. 

Either  from  Fr.  gaigne  gain,  the  word  being  pro- 
longed to  rhyme  with  knatvin  and  damn ;  or  nrom 
A.S.  ge-mn  lucrum,  «dn. 
Gawkie,  ad^.     Foolish,  S. 

**  As  for  the  town  of  Brighton,  it's  what  I  would 
call  a  gawkie  piece  of  London."   Ajrrshire  Legatees, 
p.  268.     V.  Gaukit. 
GAWKIE,  s.    The  horse-cockle,  a  shell,  Venus 

Islandlca,  Linn.;  Loth. 
GAWLIN,*. 

''  The  Gatvlin  is  a  fowl  less  than  a  duck;  it  is 
reckoned  a  true  prognosticator  of  fair  weather ;  for 
when  it  sings,  fair  and  good  weather  always  follows, 
as  the  natives  commonly  observe."  Martin's  Western 

Islands,  p.  71* 

G.  Andr.  says,  Hodie  Norvegfi  sic  vocant,  (gagl) 
anseris  g^enus,  quod  Islandis  est  HMnge;  p.  91. 
Pennant  says  that  they  give  the  name  of  Gitut  or 
Gagl  to  the  Brent  Goose. 

To  G  AWMP,  V.  a.    To  mock.     V.  Gamp. 
To  GAWP,  V.  n.     To  yawn,  Loth.     Hence, 
Gawpish,  adj.    Disposed  to  yawn,  ibid. 
Isl.  Su.G.  gap-a  hiare,  patere ;  gapanH  hiAus. 

To  GEAL,  V.  n.     To  congeal,  Aberd.     . 
Wer't  no'  for  houp,  that  darling  bliss. 
That  cheers  us  wi'  a  fancied  kiss. 
Our  very  hearts  wou'd  geaL 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  ip. 
Gellyn  was  used  in  O.E.  as  synon.  with  Congelfyn, 
•'  Gellyn  or  Congellyn,  Congelat — Gelled,  Congela- 
tus."     Prompt  Parv. 

Yr.gd-er,  "tofreese;  to  thicken,  or  congeale 
with'colde ;"  Cotgr.  Lat  geUare,  to  freeze.  Ihre 
seems  justly  to  view  Su.G.  hall  frigidus,  A.S.  eiele, 
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etjite,  id.,  Isl.  kal-a,  tsbrigescere.  Sec.  as  finom  a  eott« 

men  origin  with  Lat  gd-nv^ 

GsAL,  s.    Extreme  Coldness,  kB  cS  wale^  in  wim 

ter ;  frostiness ;  Aberd. 
GEAN,  Geek  (g  hard),  s.    A  wild  chmy,  S.] 

Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  writes  gtftiM^f.  Speaking  of 
the  diligent  engagement  of  "  counterfeit  saints,— 
totigh  firyars,  buskin  mcrtiks,"  &c«,  in  what  he  calls 
d^bUctdating,  that  is,  calumniating,"  he  sabjoini  ; 
Wher^  they  are  like  unto  the  poor  rogues  of  a 
village,  that  are  busie  in  stirring  up  and  scraping  in 
the  ordure  and  filth  of  little  children,  in  the  season 
of  cherries  and  guindi,  and  that  only  to  finde  the  ker- 
nels, that  they  may  sell  them  to  the  druggists,  to 
make  thereof  pomander-dile."  Rabelais,  B.  ]I.p.S81. 
In  the  original  guignes. 
GEAR-GATHERER,  s.     A  mraey-raaking 

man,  S.     V.  Geb,  Gere. 
GEASONE,  adf.     Stunted,  shrunk. 

•— ''  For  thairwode  iBgeaeone  and  scant,  thair  oom<^ 
mon  fewell  is  of  stones,  which  they  dig  out  of  the 
earth."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  Introd.  xxiii. 

Isl.  gUin,  rarus,  rarefactns ;  G.  Andr.  p.  90.    V. 
Gkizs. 

To  GEAVE  (^hard),  v.  n.    To  look  in  an  ub- 
steady  manner,  Ettr.  Far. 
"  Gallant,  clap  the  lid  down  on  the  pat ;  what  hae 
they't  hinging  geaving  up  there  for  ?"     Perils  of 
Man,  i.  55, 

This  we  may  certainly  view  as  originally  the  ssm6 
with  S.  Gmf,  Gave,  to  throw  up  the  head ;  A.Bor. 
Geb,  to  hold  up  the  eyes  and  face ;  Gauve^  to  staiv 
about  like  a  fool ;  Grose.  IsLguf  is  rendered  chasms, 
hiatus  oblongus ;  Haldorson. 
GEBBIE,  Gabbie,  #.  The  crop  or  craw  of  a. 
bird.]  Add; 

A  learned  fnend  remarks  that  this  may  be  derived 
from  Tr.jahait,  which  has  precisely  the  same  mean* 
ing.     But  thus  the  sound  is  much  changed. 
To  GECE,  Gekk,  v.  a.  1.  To  sport,  &c.]  Add; 
Geek  is  used  as  an  E.  s,,  denoting  an  object  of  de- 
rision ;  evidently  firom  the  same  origin  with  the  r. 
Why  have  you  suffer'd  me  to  be  imprisoned. 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  guU 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on  ?    Twelfth  NigkL 
Ifuert,  as  sense 
S.  To  befool,  to  co2en. 

His  precept  of  pensione  furthW^ike, 
Biddand  my  Lord  subscry  ve  ane  letter ; 
And  swa  he  did,  but  not  the  better. 
Hame  to  the  Prowest  it  was  directit ; 
But  ye  shall  heir  whow  he  was  geckit,  iec. 
Legend,  Bp,  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  SS6. 
Add  to  etymon ;  Dan.  gieck^er,  to  jest,  to  spoit> 
to  jeer,  to  scoff;  giecket,  mocked,  laughed  at. 
Geck,  Gekk,  s.     1.  A  sign  of  derision.]  Add; 
3.  Cheat,  act  of  deception.   To  gie  one  ih^  gtd;^ 
to  give  him  the  slip  ;  generally  including  the 
idea  of  exposing  him  to  derision,  S. 
The  man  beleivand  it  he  spak, 
Vnto  this  sophist  sone  consentit ; 
But  he  had  efterward  repentit» 
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Were  not  a  man  amonffia  them  aell^ 
Whoae  conscience  caunt  him  to  tell^ 
And  quyetlie  hb  counsall  g^ve  him. 
That  Holieglaa  wald  sone  deceave  him* 

The  man  perceaving  it  was  sua, 
Oave  kim  ike  gek,  and  lute  him  gea, 
Thankand  his  God^  and  gud  men  baith. 
For  his  delivering  of  that  skeath. 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6lh  Cent.  p.  329. 

GECK.NECKIT,  adj.     Wry-necked,  Aberd. 

Gael,  geochd  a  wry  neck,  geochdach  having  a  wry 
neck. 
GED  (g  hard),  9.     1.  A  pike,  a  jack,  S.l  Jdd ; 

The  ancient  Romans^  as  appears  from  the  Con- 
sular or  Family  coins,  often  played  on  their  own 
names,  adopting  emblems  that  bore  some  analogy. 
Thus,  the  symbol  of  the  name  Viiulus  was  a  calf,  of 
Putealis,  a  well,  &c.  Armorial  bearings  have  been 
assumed,  in  our  own  country,  with  a  similar  humour. 
Mackenzie  mentions  that  '^  Ged  of  that  ilk"  had  "  S 
gedt  or  pyks  hauriant  argent ;"  and  Geddes  of  Ra«*. 
chin  '^  3  pyke  or  geds  heads  couped  or^ '  Crab  of 
Jtobslaw  had  in  like  manner  "  a  crab,  in  base  or ;" 
and  the  name  o£  Garyey  *'  three  fishes  called  Gar« 
vine  fishes  nayant."  V.  vo.  Garvie,  The  allusions 
were  not  always  so.  haffj.  For  the  Ounily  of  Tar- 
bet  could  fin4  nothing  more  appropriate  dian  ^'t^ee 
TvrbetB."  Science  of  Heraldiy,  p.  61,  62^ 
a,  A  ffreedy  or  avaricious  person ;  as,  ^^  He^s  a 

perfect  ged  for  'siller,^  Clydes. 

A  metapn.  use  of  the  term,  in  allusion  to  the  vo- 
raciousness of  the  pike. 

Add  to  etymon ;  Its  Germ,  name  evidently  cor- 
responds to  A.S.  hacod,  lucius  piscis;  "a,  pike;"  Som« 
ner.  This,  lik^  hecht,  ^qm  heck-en,  to  bite,  is  obvi- 
ously from  a  tetm  nearly  allied  in  signification,  hack' 
an  to  hack,  hash ;  concidere,  secando  comminuere. 
CrEDDERY,  s.     A  heterogeneous  mass,  Upp. 

Clydes. ;  perhaps  from  Gadyry  to  gather, 
GEDLING,  s. 

He  met  ane  porter  swayne 
Cummand  raith  him  agayne 


Quhair  gangis  thow,  gedling,  thir  gads  sa  gane  ? 

Rauf  CoUyear,  C.  ij.  b. 

Gadlitig,  **  an  idle  vagabond  j"  Chaucer.  V.  Tyr- 
whitt.  But  perhaps  the  term  properly  signifies, 
(companion,  fellow-mate ;  as  Somner  renders  A.S. 
gaedeUng;  in  Lat.  comes,  consors,  socius,  sodalis. 
This  is  deduced  from  gegad,  gegada,  id. 
GED  WING,  s.     "  Ajn  ancient-looking  person  ; 

an  antiquary  ;''  Gall.  Encycl.   The  autnor  also 

expL  it  **  a  fisher  q{ geds^  i.  e.  pikes. 
To  GEE  {g  soft),  V.  n.   To  stirj^  to  move  to  one' 

side.     V.  Jee.     Hence, 
Gee- WAYS,  adv.    Not  in  a  direct  line,  obliquely. 

Kelly  mentions  a  foolish  Prov.  in  which  this  term 
occurs,  p..  121,  synon.  agee;  although  perhaps  gee-^ 
ways  expresses  a  slighter  degree  of  obliquity,  q. 
merely  an  inclination  to  one  side. 
ToGEEG,GiG,  (g*hard),  vin.  Toqui2,Dumfr. 

This  is  probably  allied  to  Geggery. 
GEELLIM,  s.  A  rabbet-plane,  a  joiner'^s  tool,  S. 

GEENyOCH,,a^*..l,.Qluttoaaus,  Upp.  Lanark?/ 
2,  Greedy  of  money,  ibid. 
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GxsKOCH,  9.  A  covetous  insattable  person,  expl. 
as  nearly  allied  in  signification  to  gluttonous, 
Ayrs. 
Gael,  gumachy  hungry,  gluttonous,  vonunous;  per- 

hi^  from  gton,  the  moutlL  This  seems  radically  die 

same  with  C.B.  gwancus,gtvangcuSy  voracious;  gwanc 

voracity.     Gen  denotes  the  mouth. 

Geenyochly,  adv.     1.  Gluttonously,  ibid. 

2.  Greedily,  ibid. 

Geekyochness,  «.    1.  Gluttony,  ibid. 

ft.  Covetousness,  ibid. 

GEER,  G9EKS,  a.    The  twisted  threads  through 
whidi  the  warp  runs  in  the  loom,  S«    Gra/Uk 
and  Meddles  synon. 
— '*  The  Geers,  too  often  used,  are  made  of  over 

coarse  thread  for  weaving  of  fine  yam.  Coarse  Geers 

are  stiff]^  and  overlabour  the  yarn  that  runs  between 

the  threads  your  geers  are  mad(B  of."   Maxwell's  iSel. 

Trans,  p.  341. 

G£G«  To  smuggle  the  ^eg^  a  game  played  by 
boys  in?  Glasgow,  in  which  two  parUes  are  form* 
ed  b^  lot,  equal  in  number,  the  one  being  de- 
nominated the  otdSy  the  other  the  t luu  The  ouis 
are  those  who  go  out  from  the  den  or  goal,  where 
those  called  the  ft7ij  remain  for  a  time.   Theou^ 

fet  the  geffgy  which  is  any  thing  deposited,  as  a 
ey,  a  penknife,  &c.  Having  received  this,  they 
conceal  themselves,  and  raise  the  cry,  **  Smug* 
^lers.***  On  this  they  are  pursued  by  the  ins;  and 
if  the  ge^y  for  the  name  is  transferred  to  the 
person  who  holds  the  deposit,  be  taken,  they 
exchange  situations,  the  orUs  b^CQining  vasy  and 
the  ins-^-^oids. 

This  play  is  distinguished  from  Hy-spy  only  by  tl^ 
use  of  the  gegg.  Chie  of  the  ins  who  is  touched  hf 
one  of  the  outs  is  said  to  be  taken,  and  henceforu 
loses  his  right  to  hold,  the  gegg.  If  he  who  holds  the 
g^^  gets  in  to  the  den,  the  outs  are  winners,  and  have 
the  privilege  of  getjvig  out  again.  The  outs,  before 
leavmg  the  den,  shuffle  the  gegg,  or  smuggle  it  so  be- 
tween each  Qther,  that  the  ins  do  not  know  which  per- 
son has  it. 

Because  he,  who  is  laid  hold  of,  and  put  to  the 
questiouj  is  supposed  to  deny  that  he  has  the  gegg, 
if  he  escapes  with  it  he  gets  out  again. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  a  corr.  pronunciation  of 
Fr.  gage,  a  pawn,  a  pledge,  a  st^ke  at  play..  It  would' 
-appear  that  in  the  Netheriands,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  cognate  term  ga^e  merces,  premium,  had  been 
also  hard. 

GEGGERY,  s.  A  deception  ;  a  cant  terra  com- 
monly  qsed  in  Glasgow,  in  regard  to  mercan-^ 
tile  transactions. which  arq  understood  to  be  not 
quite  correct  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  V.  Gag.» 

6EBY. 

Isl.  gaeg-r  denotes  guile,  dolus ;  gaege-iaz,  laten^ 
ter  prospectare.;  gaegiur,  clandestinus  speculativs; 
Haldorson. 

To  GEG  Cg  hard),  v.  n.  To  crack,  in  conse- 
quence orneat,  Upp.  Cldes. ;  GeU  synon^ 

Qeg,  ^.  1.  A  rent  or  crack  in  wood  ;.  a  chink, 
in  consequence  of  drj^ness,  X^anarkshire.  V. 
Gaig. 
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%  A  chftp  in  the  hands^  ibid. 

C.B.  gag,  an  aperture ;  gagem,  a  chink,  a  chap. 
To  Gso,  V.  n.    1.  To  cbip,  to  break  into  chinks 
•  in  cDnsequence  of  droughty  ibid. 
2.  To  break  into  clefts,  applied  to  the  hands,  ibid* 

C.B.  gagen^u  to  chiqp,  to  gape,  ibid. 
6EGGER,Jf.    Theunder-hp.  Tohtn^ihegeg^ 

gerSy  to  let  the  under-lip  fall,  to  be  cnopfeJlen, 

Perths. ;  apparently  a  cant  term. 
GEY,  Gay,  adj.  1.  Tolerable,  middlmg,  S.]Add; 
2.  Considerable,  worthy  of  notice. 

^'  Becaus  vertew  wes  honorit  in  this  wise,  it  gaif 
occasion  to  women  to  do  ^oy  vassalage."  Bellend. 
T.  Liv.  p.  127. 

Foeminae  quoque  ad  publica  decora  excitatae,  Lat. 
S.  It  is  often  used  in  connexion  with  the  word  Hme^ 

in  a  sense  that  cannot  well  be  defined;  as,  ^*  Tak 

it  in  a  gey  time  to  you,''  S.B. 

This  phraseology  is  always  expressive  of  displea- 
sure ;  as  when  one  grants,  in  consequence  of  teasing 
importunity,  what  one  has  no  inclination  to  give.  It 
even  conveys  the  idea  of  a  kind  of  maliton,  and  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  '^  Tak  it  and 
be  hanged  to  you,"  S. 
G£Y,GAY,a£lv.  Moderately,  indifferently,  S.l^cU; 

**  A  lowlander  had  an  occasion  to  visit  Loch  Buy 
at  Moy.  '  Well,  what  think  you  of  this  spot  ?'  said 
a  gendeman.  '  Ah,  Sir,  it  is  a  gate  (very)  bonnie 
place  to  be  out  of  the  world."  Carr's  Cidedonian 
Sketches^  p.  212. 

It  has  not,  however,  the  force  of  E.  very, 

**  As  to  murmur  against  them,  its  what  a'  the  folk 
that  losses  their  pleas,  and  nine-tenths  o'  them  that 
win  them,  will  be  gay  sure  to  be  guilty  in."     Heart 
M.  Loth.  i.  513. 
Geily,  Gaily,  Gaylies,  adv.]  Add ; 

— '^  How  do  the  people  of  the  country  treat  you  ?* 
'  Ow !  gaUies :  particularly  we  that  are  Scotch :  we 
ha'  but  to  show  our  petticoat,  as  the  English  ca'  it,  an' 
we^re  ay  weel  respected."  Scott's  Paris  Revisited  in 
1815,  p.  253,  254. 

*'  Gayly,  in  good  health  and  spirits.  North."  Grose. 

To  GEIF,  V.  fl.  To  g^ve ;  the  most  common  or- 
thography of  the  word  in  our  records. 
'^  That  euery  erle,  &c.  cumand  to  the  saidis  wa- 
pinschawingis  geifihe  names  of  the  personis  that  sail 
cum  with  thame  thareto  in  bill  to  the  schirefi^  &c. 
Acte.  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  363.  V.  Gif,  v. 
GEIF,  conj.     If.     Ibid.  col.  2. 1.  20. 

"  Geifony  heretikis  haue  bene  abiurit  or  vther« 
wayis  haif  bene  admittit  lauchfullie  to  pennance  Sc 
grace,  nane  of  thai  sail  converss  nor  comraone  with 
vtheris  of  ony  materis  tuiching  our  haly  faith  vnder 
the  pane  to  be  haldin  as  relapss."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1540, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  370. 

To  GEIG,  (g  soft)    To  make  a  cracking  noise, 
&c.]  Add; 

'*  Evidently  the  same  with  A.  Bor.  gike,  or  jike, 
to  creak  as  wheels  and  doors  do ;"  Grose. 

GEIG,  s.     ^^  A  kind  of  an  old-fashioned  net,^ 

&c.]  Add; 

Belg.  zeege,  a  scan,  Sewel ;  i.  e.  a  seine.  He  expl. 
it,  "  great  fish-net" 
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GEIE-NECK  r^  hard), «.  Awry  neck,  Meams. 
Geik-neckit,  a^.    Having  the  neck  awry,  ibid. 

For  etymon  V.  Gkck-neckit. 
GE  YL  (g  hard),  s.  The  gable  of  a  house,  Dumfr. 

V.  Sheyl,  v. 
GEILL  POKKIS.]    J?,  as  follows ; 

This  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Vmkerton,jelfy'bags, 
After — ghyHeUy  to  beg, — Substitute ; 

But  it  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  al- 
lusion is  to  the  bags  through  whidi  calfs-head  jelly 
is  strained. 
GEING  {g  hard),  s.    Dung,  &c.]  Add; 

Palsgrave  mentions  gonge  as  synon.  with  draught, 
(a privy) ;  Fr.  ortarit  f r.  ortrait j  B. iii.  F.  37,  a.  "I 
ft)we  a  gonge;  Je  cure  vng  retraict;"  Ibid.  F.  241,  b. 
Fowei^  radically  the  same  with  the  S.  v.  Fauch,Jmtgh, 
AJBoT.Jey,Jeigh.  **  Gonge  or  preuy ;  Cloaca.  Gonge 
/eyar ;  Cioacanns.  Gonge  k(de;  cumphns,"  Prompt 
Parv. 

One  might  almost  suppose  that  the  name  of  the 
manor  held  for  acting  as  Chamberlain  to  the  Queens 
in  former  times,  had  some  affinity  to  this  term.  It 
certainly  has  an  uncommon  formation.  '*  In  the  time 
of  King  Edward  I.,  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
— and  Matilda  his  wife,  held  the  manor  of  Ging- 
Regnae  by  the  seijeanty  of  keeping  the  chamber  of 
our  Lady  the  Queen  on  the  day  of  the  coronation." 
It  is  also  called  CHgnes,  Blounf  s  Anc  Tenures, 
p.  86- 

''  At  the  coronation  of  James  II.  the  lord  of  thems* 
nor  of  Tyngrith,  in  Essex,  claimed  to  be  Chamber- 
lain to  the  Queen  for  the  day,  and  to  have  the  Queen's 
bed,  and  furniture,  the  basons,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
office."  Ibid. 
GEIT,  e.    A  contemptuous  name  for  a  child. 

V.  Get. 
GEIT,  s.     A  fence  or  border. 

"  Item,  ane  kirtill  of  tweldore,  with  ane  small  gai 
of  cramasy  velvott"  inventories,  A.  1542^  p.  IQO. 
G^iTir^  part.  pa.     Fenced.     V.  Getit. 

Fr.  guet,  ward. 
GEYTT,  ad;.     Of  or  belonging  to  jet 

**  Ane  pair  of  geytt  beiddis  Q)eaas[],  oontenand  fil^ 
tybeidis."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17. 

"  Geet  for  bedis  Qbeads]  Gagates."  Prompt.  Pirr. 
Cooper  renders  this  Lat  word  by  JetUe. 

To  GEYZE,  Geisin,  &c.  (g  hard),  r.  fi.    To 
become  leaky,  &c.]  Add; 
A.Bor.  kizen'd  (Grose)  "  dried  up,"  seems  merely 
a  corr.  pronunciation  ofgeizen'd* 
2.  To  wither,  to  fade,  Lanarks. 

Now  winter  comes,  wi'  breath  sae  snell. 
And  nips  with  frost  the  gizzen'd  gowan ; 
Yet  frosty  winter,  strange  to  tell ! 
Has  set  my  thrawart  heart  a-lowin. 

Song,  Handsome  Katie. 

To  GELL,  V.  n.     To  tingle,  to  thrill.]  Add ; 
The  growlan  fishwives  hoise  their  creels, 
Set  a'  their  banes  a  gelling, 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  49- 

GELL,  s.     A  crack  or  rent  in  wood.]  Add; 

^'  I  stevellit  backe,  and  lowten  doune,  set  mai  nebb 
to  ane  gell  in  the  dor."  Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  iL  41. 


GEL 

To  GELL,  V.  n.     To  ang  with  a  loud  voice,  to 

bawl  in  singing,  Fife. 

This  is  nndoubtedly  the  same  with  GaU^  to  cry 
with  a  harsh  ncyte,  q.  ▼.  for  the  etymon. 
GELL  {g  hard),  adj.     1.  Intense,  as  applied  to 

the  weather.     **  A  geU  frost,''  a  keen  frost, 

Upp.  Clydes. 

2.  Brisk,  as  applied  to  a  market,  when  goods  are 
quickly  sold,  ibid. 

3.  Keen,  sharp ;  applied  to  one  who  is  disposed 
to  take  advantage  of  another  in  making  a  bar- 
gain, Dumfr. 

Gell,  s.     1.  Briskness ;  as,  *^  There's  a  gey  geU 

in  the  market  the  day,"  there  is  a  pretty  quick 

sale,  ibid. 
2.  IngreaJtgeUy  in  great  dee,  in  high  spirits;  ex« 

pressive  of  joy  or  delignt,  Fife. 
S.  On  the  geHy  a  phrase  used  in  regard  to  one  who 

is  bent  on  makmg  merry,  Upp.  Lanarks. 

laLgall  signifies  insanus;  ga^^  laetus  fervor ;  gae^a> 
eadiilarare;  gal^  cucurrere.  The  phrase,  ErgdUmn 
4  hdnum,  might  seem  analogous ;  Animo  est  alacri ; 
Haldorson. 

But  it  is  more  probably  an  oblique  use  o£  the  a^j. 
used  in  various  northern  dialects,  in  the  sense  of  las* 
civious,  lecherous:  Isl.  gial,  Dan.  geil,  A.S.ga/,  libi- 
dinosus,  salaz;  Teut.gA^/,  id.  Thus  o«<Af|J«tf  seems 
to  be  q.  on  the  ramble.  This,  I  suspect,  has  been  the 
original  applicaticm  of  the  term,  as  denoting  animal 
heat. 
GELLIE,  a4f. 

He  never  huntit  benefice. 
Nor  catchit  was  with  Couatrie, 
Thocht  he  had  offers  mcmy  one : 
And  was  als  meit  for  sic  office 
As  outher  gellie  Jok  or  Johne. 
Dauidsone's  Schort  Diicours  of  the  Eslaitis,  st  3. 
The  same  perhaps  with  Jdfy,  adj.  q.  v. 
GELLY,  ac^'.     Apparently  as  signifying  plea- 
sant, a^nreeable,  Ayrs. 

To  the  west,  thy  gelhf  mouth 
Stood  wide  to  a'. 

Picken'i  Poenu  1788,  p.  180. 
The  term  is  here  applied  to  a  door.     V.  Jelly. 
GELLOCH,  *.     A  shrill  cry,  a  yell,  Selkirks. 

'^  We'll  never  mair  scare  at  the  poolly- woolly  of 

the  whaup,  nor  swirl  at  the  gelloch  of  the  em." 

Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  288.  VTGale  and  Galyix. 

GELLOCH,  s.    An  earwig,  Ayrs.,  Dumfr.; 

also  Gavdock;  GeUocky  Galloway.     V.  Gall. 

Encycl. 

GELLOCK,  s.   '*  An  iron  crow-bar  for  making 

GeUs  or  rends  [rents],  useful  in  quarrying 

stones ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

This  origin  would  seem  rather  to  be  given  like 
some  of  those  of  Dean  Swift.    Gellock  is  merely  the 
provincial  pron.  of  Gavelock,  q.  v. 
GELORE,  Oaloss,  Gilobe,  s.  Plenty,  abun- 
dance, S.B.]  Add; 

Galore  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  South  of  S. 
Good  turrs  he  had  ever  galore; 
His  eildin  he  seldom  saw  done. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  1^7. 
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i.  e.  he  had  abundance  of  turf. 

"  Golore,  is  great  plenty,  or  abundance."   Yorks. 
Dial.  Clav.     "  Galloor,  plenty.  North ;"  Grose. 
GEMLICK,  Gemblet,  s,  A  gimlet,  a  carpen- 
ter's tod,  Roxb.     In  the  latter  form  it  nearly 

resembles  O.Fr.  guimbelety  id. 
GEMMLE,  a.    "  A  long-legged  man ;"  Gall. 

EncycK 

Allied  perhaps  to  A.S.  gamete,  gamol,  a  camel. 
This  word  also  signifies  senex,  an  old  man ;  Isl.ga« 
m4dl,  ganUe,  senex ;  gemler,  extreme  senex. 
GENER,  e,  A  gender,  in  grammar ;  pi.  generes ; 

Lat. 

*'  Bot  thow  sail  vnderstand  thatt  all  pronownes 
of  thare  nature  are  adjectiues,  and  tharefore  tha  ar 
all  gener  vndir  ane  terminatione. — How  monyg^fi^r^x 
is  ware  in  ane  pronowne  ?"  &a  Vaus'  Rudiment. 
Dd,  iiij,  b. 

GENT,  Ss  1.  A  very  tall  person,  Roxb. 
2.  Any  thing  very  tall,  ibid.  V.  Genty. 
To  GENT  (ff  soft),  V.  n.     To  spend  time  idly. 

The  part.  pr.  is  generally  used ;  "  What  are  ye 

standm  genHrC  mere  for  ?*  Roxb. 

Su.G.  gant-^s,  to  be  sportive  like  children. 
GENTY  (g  soft),  adf.  Neat,  limber,  &c.J  Add ; 

Fr.  gent,  gentil,  id.    Gant,  slim,  slender,  is  given, 
by  Ray  and  Grose^  as  a  word  of  general  use  in  £. 
2.  Also  applied  to  dress,  as  denoting  that  a  thing 

is  neat,  has  a  lightness  of  pattern,  and  gives  the 

idea  of  gentility,  S. 

"  A  feU  genty  thing  that/  and  she  nibled  Rosa- 
bell's  gown  between  her  fingers.    '  I'll  warran  it  will 
wash  to  the  last"     Saxon  and  Gael^  ii.  1 54. 
GENTLEMANIE,  adj.    Belonging  to  a  gen. 

tleman,  gentfemanly,  S. 

''  He  vsed  meikle  hunting  and  hawking,  with 
other  gentlmanie  exercise."    Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  1 78. 
Genilmanny,  Ed.  1728. 
GENTLEWOMAN,  #.     The  designation  for. 

merly  given  to  the  house-keeper  in  a  family  of 

distinction,  S.B. 

This  is  distinguished  from  foaiiing'-mnld. 
Go  call  on  Kate  my  waiting«maid. 
And  Jean  my  Gentlewoman. 

The  Lord  of  Ahoyne,  Old  Song, 
GENTRICE,GENTBEis,^.l.Honourablebirth.] 

Add; 

'M  am  ane  that  ken  full  weel  that  ye  may  wear 
good  claithes^  and  have  a  soft  hand,  and  yet  that  may 
come  of  idleness  as  weel  as  of  gentrice."  Redgaunt- 
let,  i.  222. 

4.  It  seems  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  di&cretian^ 
in  the  following  phrase ;  **  I  wadna  put  it  in  his 
gentrice,'^  Fife. 

GENYIE,  #.]    Add; 

Sir  W.  Scott  thinks  that  the  term,  as  used  in  the 
Raid  of  Reidswire,  may  '^  signify  a  cross-bow,  as 
firelock  is  applied  to  a  musket" 

5.  A  snapwork  or  apparatus  for  bending  a  cross- 
bow. 

This  is  reckoned  among  Airschip  Gudis. 
''The  air  sail  haue — ane  steil bonnet,  ane  sallet, 
ane  jak,  ane  sword,  with  ane  buckler,  ane  hand-bow, 
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with  ane  scheife  of  arrowes,  ane  cross-bow,  with  gen- 
yks,  ane  rjding  sadill/'  &c.  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  254. 
6ENY0UGH,  Gineough,  ad/.    Ravenous,  vo- 
racious, Lanarks.,  Ayrs. 

"  Gineough,  greedy  of  meat,"  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p. 
692. 

Gael,  gionach,  ^*  hungry,  keen,  gluttonous,  vora- 
cious ;"  Shaw ;  most  probably  from  gion  the  mouth. 

Germ.  Sax.  ghien-en,  hiare^  hiscere ;  Kilian.  A.S. 
geon-an,  "  to  gape ;"  Somner.  It  may,  however,  be 
a  relique  of  the  Welsh  kingdom ;  from  C.B.  gwang, 
greediness,  voracity  ;  Owen :  guangktft,  vorax,  guang- 
kio  voro ;  Lhuyd. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  obvious  affinity  between 
the  Celt  and  Goth,  languages  here :  Isl.  gin^a  hiare, 
OS  deducere ;  gin  rictus,  oris  deductio. 
GEO,  Geow,  s.    a  creek.     V.  Goe. 
GEORDIE,  s.     Dimin.  of  the  name  George,  S. 

Acts,  iii.  p.  394. 
GER,  Geee,  Geir,  s.  2.  Goods,  effects.]  Add; 

Ben  Jonson  uses  it  in  the  same  sense,  as  a  Nor- 
thern provincialism. 

i  am  na'  Fay !  na'  Incubus !  na'  Changlin ! 
But  a  good  man,  that  lives  o'  my  awne  geere. 
This '  house !  these  grounds !  this  stock  is  all 
mine  awne.  Sad  Shepherd, 

GERMOUNT,  s.     A  garment. 

"  Yet  nochtwithstanding  .in  our  days  the  samin 
wes  abusit  among  mony  in  idilnes  and  welthy  lyfe, 
and  cloikit  with  glistering  ceremoneis  of  Germountis 
and  siklyke  mair  than  in  trew  religioun."  N.  Win- 
yet*s  Fourscoir  Thre  Quest,  Keith's  Hist.  App.p.251 . 
GEROT,  o^'.   Perhaps  q.  gairity  streakeq.     V. 

Gaieed. 

The  gray,  the  geroi,  and  the  grym, 
HurlhekUl  hoblit  with  him. 

CMelbie  Sotv,F.  i.  v.  175. 

GERRACK,  s.     The  name  g^lven  to  the  CoaU 

iish  (Gadus  Carbonarius,  Linn.)  of  the  first 

year,  Banffs, 

Five  gradations  of  size  are  marked  by  different 
names  in  this  county.  It  is  called  Queeth,  in  the  se- 
cond year.  This  is  merely  the  northern  pron.  of 
Cuth,  q.  V.  Saith,  third  year ;  Lythe^  the  fourth ;  and 
Comhy  the  fifth ;  Cdmie,  Meams. 

For  similar  distinctive  names  in  other  counties^ 
V.  Seath. 
GERRIT,  Geeeat  (g  hard)^  s.  A  samlet,  Rox- 

burghs. ;  Par  in  other  parts  of  S. 

Gael,  gearr  short,  from  the  smallness  of  its  size ; 
A.S.  ge-aerwe,  parvus?  Isl.  aurride,  however,  signi- 
ffjis  tructa^  a  trout.     If  there  were  li  similar  term  i^ 
A.S.  with  ge  prefixed,  it  would  give  us  the  niune. 
Geese-cauld,  Geass-cold,  3.    A  slight  caidd 

or  catarrh  affecting  horses. 

**  There  is  a  grass-cold,  as  the  farmers  call  it,  that 
seldom  does  much  harm  or  lasts  long."    Agr.  Surv. 
Dumfr.  p.  SaO. 
Gbesomed^  Geessomed,  part.  adj. .  Burdened 

with  SL  Gersome^  Aberd. 
To  Geess,  v.  a.  To  eject,  to  cast  out  of  office,  S. 

This  term  is  well  known  in  the  Councils  of  3o* 
roughs.  When  a  member  becomes  refractory,  or  dis- 
covers m  inclination  to  be  so,  the  ruling  party  vote 
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him  out  at  the  next  election.     This  they  call  geru* 
ing  him ;  also,  turning  him  (mi  logerss,  oragersnng. 

The  phrase  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  custom 
of  putting  out  a  horse  to  graze,  when  there  is  no  im<» 
mediate  occasion  for  his  service. 
Gebss-foulv,  Giess-fouk,  s.  pi.  The  same  with 

Cottar^fbuky  Aberd. 
Geess  male,  rent  for  grass,  or  the  privil^e  of 

grazing.  . 

"  James  Weir — ^granttt  that  he  reaavit  the  said 
scheipe  in  gresing  [for  grazing^  fra  the  said  lady,  & 
tuke  &  is  pait  of  his  fferss  male  tharfor.**  Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1479,  p.  41. 
Gerssmak,  Geassman,  s.   One  who  possesses  a 

house  in  the  country  without  any  land,  Ang.] 

Add'; 

"  There  was  not  a  lock,  key,  band,  nor  window 
left  unbroken  down  daily  tp  the  tenants,  cottars,  and 
Grossmen,  who  for  fear  of  their  lives  had  fled  here 
and  there,"  &c.     Spalding,  ii.  187. 

In  an  agreement  between  the  diurches  of  Ecdes 
and  Stirling,  which  was  made  before  David  I.^  his  son 
Earl  Henry,  and  his  Barons,  mention  is  made  de 
Hurdmannis,  et  Bondis,  et  Gresmannis,  et  Mancipiis, 
MS.  Monast  Scotiae,  p^  IO6,  ap;  Caledonia,  p.  7S0, 
N.  (ti).  Hence  perhaps  Gersmanystaun,  the  name  of 
some  lands  in  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  given  by 
David  II.  to  Robert  de  Bruys ;  Robertson's  Index, 
p.  76,  No.  97. 

This  word,  though  now  not  in  general  use,  is  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  elderly  people  in  Aberdeenshire. 
According  to  their  accounts,  girsman  and  cottar  were 
terms  exactly  synonymous. 
GERT,  pret.     Caused.v    V.  Gae,  Gee. 
GESNING,  Gestning,  GuESTNiNG(g*hard),  s, 

1.  Hos[)itaIity,  hospitable  reception.]  Add; 
%  Reception  as  a  guest,  without  including  the 

idea  of  kiildness. 

*^  Paul  saies, — Grieue  not  the  holy  Spirit,  It  is  9 
simple  |[i.  e.  poor,  mean^  guestning  to  make  thy  guest 
sad,  midLe  not  the  spirit  of  Christ  sad."   RoUock  on 

1.  Thes.  p.  i517. 
Sw.  gaestning,  receiving  of  guests. 

To  GESS  (ff  hard),  v*  n.     To  go  away  elands 

tinely,  Upp.  Lanarks, 

Isl,  get/s-a^  cum  vehementia  feror ;  gyf>  corstts 
vehement. 

GEST,  8.     Motion  of  the  body,  gesticulation. 

"  Des  Tr^fficeSi  in  L^ne  Tuhera  Terraey^'^^n 
found  under  the  ground  by  the  hogs,  who  use  to 
smell  them  before  they  come  at  them,  and  by  the 
noise  dcadgests  they  make,  give  notice  to  their  keeper, 
who  presently  puts  them  by,  and  digs  the  treficc  for 
himself."     Sir  A.  Balfoar's  Letters,  p.  71- - 

Fr.  geste,  "  a  making  of  signes  or  countenances ;  a 
motion,  or  stirring  of  any  part  of  the  bodie ;"  Cotgr. 
To  GESTER  ON,  v,  n.     Apparently,  to  make 
ridiculous  gestures. 

The  feck  o''  them  sae  upish  grown. 
The  like  o'  me  they'll  hiar'ly  own. 
But  geek  their  head,  and  gesier  on. 

J,  Seott't  Poemsj  p.  SSg* 
GESTION,  s.    The  conduct  of  one  who  acts  as 
an  heir ;  a  forensic  term. 
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**  That  disponing  or  selling  of  lands  is  a  geHwpro 
hderede  ;—h\i\.  it  is  doubted  by  some^  if  the  renotknA 
cing  a  reversion^  legal  or  conventional,  for  a  sum  o^ 
money,  be  a  gestian  or  not"  Fmintainh.  iii.  $9,  SuppL 
"  Gestio  pro  haerede,  or  behaviour  as  heir,  is  a  pas- 
sive title  by  which  an  apparent  heir  becomes  liable 
for  the  whole  xif  his  ancestor's  debts,  arising  from  his 
so  behaving  himself  with  respect  to  the  heritage  of 
the  deceased,  as  none  other  than  an  heir  legally  served 
hath  a  right  to  do/'  Ersk.  Inst  B.  iii.  t  8.  §  82. 
*  To  GET,  V,  n.  To  be  struck,  to  receive  a  blow, 
S.  B. 

This  corresponds  with  the  v.  to  GU,  to  strike,  as 
if  it  were  its  passive,  being  used  invariably  with  the 
same  prepositions;  as ''  I  goi  wC  a  stane  up(f  the  lug," 
I  was  struck  with  a  stone  upon  the  ear.  Togei  upo* 
the  fingers,"  &c» 
To  Get,  v.  a.     To  get  iL     1.  To  be  chastiaed ; 

to  suffer ;  to  pay  for  it,  S. 
2.  To  be  deceived,  to  be  taken  in,  S.B. 
GETIT,  Gmtit,  part.  pa. 

'^  Item,  twa  dowblettis  of  cramasy  sating,  euttit 
out  upon  reid  taffate,  geiU  with  the  self,  the  ane  with 
the  buttonis  of  the  self,  the  uther  with  buttonis  of 
sewing  gold."    Inventories,  A.  154S,  p.  88. 

^'  Item,  ane  dowblett  of  gray  sating,  geiiU  and  but- 
tonit  with  the  self,"  he    Ibid. 

Probftbly,guarded,ibnoed,from  Fr.pve^-tfrto  ward. 
GETTABLE,  adj.    Attainable,  AbenL 

"  Horribly  uncouth  and  unkindly  weather.at  this 
time,  frosty  and  cold,  marvellous  to  see  in  April ; 
fishes,  fowls,  and  all  other  commodities  scarce  ffett* 
able  in  Aberdeen."     Spalding,  ii.  82. 
GETTWARD,  adv.     Directly  towards. 

"  So  Sir  Robert  haveing  conveyed  Macky  too 
myles  from  Weik,  still  marching  with  his  company 
aa  avantguard,  he  returned  back  the  same  day  g«</« 
ward  to  Strathnaver."  Gordon's  Hist  Earls  of  Su- 
therland, p.  380.  V.  Gaitward. 
GEVE,  CKw.     If. 

**  The  said  Maister  Mark  Schaw,  geve  ony  decret 
be  gevin,  as  the  aduocat  allegis,  betuix  thame  be  the 
Papis  halines,  or  counsale  of  cardinalis  depute  thar« 
to,  that  he  wald  abid  at  the  said  decrete,"  &c.  Acts 
Mary  1546,  Ed.  1814,  p.  469-     V.  Gip. 
GEWGAW,  *.     A  Jew's  harp,  Roxb.--al80  A. 
Bor. ;  perhaps  only  a  generic  sort  of  designation, 
as  expressive  of  contempt  for  this  small  musical 
instrument. 
GEWLICK,  i.     An  earwig,  Roxb. 

•This  nearly  resembles  the  name  for  it  in  Lothian. 
V.  GoLACH,  sense  2. 
GE  WLOCK,  Gewlick,  s.  An  iron  lever,  Roxb. ; 

tlie  same  with  Gavdock,  q.  v. 
G Y,  #.  •*  A  rope,'*  GL  Antiq. ;  apparently  a 
term  used  by  Scottish  seamen. 
**  The  experienced  seamen  had  let  down  with  the 
chair  another  line,  which,  being  attached  to  it,  and 
held  by  the  persons  beneath,  might  serve,  by  way  of 
gy, — ^to  render  its  ascent  in  some  measure  steady  and 
regular."  Antiquary,  i.  178,  174. 

"  Ca'  hooly,  sirs,  as  ye  wad  win  an  auld  man's 
blessing ! — mind  there's  nai^body  below  now  to  baud 
the  ^  "     Ibid,  p^  180. 
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Belg.  gif^oHften,  clew-lines,  dew-garnets,  q.  gi^ 
taws  Or  ropes ;  gy-'en,  to  mucsle  a  sail ;  Sw.  gipAog^ 
pi  gig-ioffen,  id.,  gig-a  to  clew,  i.  e.  to  raise  the  saUs, 
in  order  to  their  being  furled. 
GY,  9.  A  strange  hobgoblin-looking  felbw, 
South  of  S.,  Ayrs. 

Whether  this  term  has  been  borrowed  fVom  thenux^* 
sery  tales  concerning  Guy  of  Warwick,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine.  But  I  have  met  with  no  sytionyme. 
GY,  s.    1.  Scene,  show,  Aberd. 

— We,  to  baud  our  Fastren's,  staw, 
Whare  best  we  thought  the  gy 
Wad  be  that  night. 

Tarras*s  PoemSy  p.  70.- 
Siaw  seems  here  to  signify,  stole,  went  out  secretly. 
O.Fr.  guiy  guu,  £k<^on,  mani^re,  air,  mine;  Roque* 
fort.     He  refers  to  Lat  vis-us  as  the  origin. 
S.  Estimation,  respect,  ibid. 
Now  ye  are  crazy,  sae  am  I, 
An'  crazy  fock  hae  little  gg 

Wi'  youngsters  skeigh  an'  swack. 

Itnd.  p.  J^d. 
GIB  (g  hard),  s.     The  beak,  or  hooked  upper 
lip,  of  a  male  salmon,  Ettr.  For. 
*^  Gib,  a  hook.     A  gibhy  stick ;  a  hooked  sticki 
North.'*     Grose. 

Fris.  ghthhe,  gheape,  is  expl.  Acus,  piscis  Ion-* 
gissimo  rostro.    Ab  there  is  a  very  great  affinity  be* 
tween  the  S.  and  Frisic,  the  term  may  have  been  ^ 
transferred  to  a  fish  of  a  different  species,  from  its 
possessing  this  remarkable  characteristic. 

GIB,  GiBBiE,  abbreviations  of  the  name  Gilbert, 
S.     Acts,  iii.  p.  SQ^. 

GIBB.    Rob  Gibb'^e  Contract,  a  common  toast  in 

S.,  expressive  of  mere  friendship. 

''  Rob  Gibb*s  Contract;  stark  love  and  kindness; 
an  expression  often  used  when  we  drink  to  cor 
friend."  Kelly,  p.  282. 

A  very  amusing  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of 
this  toast  by  my  late  worthy  friend  Sir  Alexander 
Seton  of  Preston. 

**  As  in  those  days,  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  a 
fix>l  was  a  necessary  appendage  of  royalty,"  James 
V.  '^  had  an  excellent  one  in  Rob  Gibb,  who  was  a 
fellow  of  much  humour  and  drollery,  and  by  all  ac- 
counts a  wise  fooL — James,  before  his  death,  turned 
sullen,  melancholy,  and  discontented  with  the  world. 
-*In  order  to  amuse  the  king,  and  in  some  measure 
contribute  to  relieve  him  from  the  numerous  solici- 
tations which  he  saw  added  to  his  distress,  Rob  of- 
fered that,  if  the  king  would  allow  him  to  personate 
his  majesty  on  the  day  appointed  for  answering  the 
claimants,  he  would  satisfy  them  all.     This  being 
agreed  to,  Rob  took  the  chair  of  state  in  the  audi- 
ence rqom;  and  they  being  summoned  to  attend  him, 
he  very  graciously  received  and  heard  all  their  claims 
and  pretensions.  He  then  addressed  them  in  a  very 
grave  and  sensible  speech ;— expatiated  on  the  vir- 
tue of  patriotism,  and  declared  how  much  his  Ma- 
jestv  was  gratified  by  their  services ;— but  in  f  laoe 
of  tnat  remuneratibn  which  they  expected,  he  ofered 
himself  as  an  example  for  their  imitation.     '  I  have 
served,'  says  he,  '  tiie  king  the  best  part  of  my  life 
without  fee  or  reward,  out  qfitark  bdf  amd  kindneie. 
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a  principle  I  seriottsly  recommend  to  you  all  to  carry 
home  with  you  and  adopt.'  Thia  conclusion^  so  un- 
common and  unexpected^  uttered  with  the  gravity  of 
a  bishop  by  one  in  a  fool's  coat,  put  them  all  in  good 
humour ;  and  Rob  gained  his  end.  From  this  pro« 
ceeds  the  toast  of  Rob  Gibb,  and  stark  luif  and  kind" 
ness.  The  king,  who  was  much  pleased  and  amused 
with  the  adventure,  soon  after  made  Rob  a  present  of 
the  lands  of  Easter  Carribber«now  the  property  of  the 
late  President  Blair's  family,  in  whose  possession  is 
Rob's  original  charter."  Trans.  Soc.  Antiq.  of  Scotl. 
Vol.  II.  P.  i.  pp.  48-50. 

In  an  act  of  Parliament  we  have  a  ratification  of 
the  *^  charter,  gift,  &  infeflment  of  the  landis  of  Ka- 
mour  lyand  within  the  erldome  of  Rosse  maide  by 
the  king  to  his  Jamiliar  seruitofir  Robert  Gib  in  feu« 
ferme."     Acts  Ja.  V.  1526,  Ed.  1814,  p.  810. 

The  acts  of  this,  and  several  other  years,  do  not 
appear  in  any  former  edition.  It  seems  rather  un- 
accountable that  this  grant  should  be  made  in  so  dis- 
tant a  district;  and  if  it  be  the  same  person,  as  would 
appear  from  the  designation  ofjamttiar  seruitour,  it 
is  somewhat  unfavourable  to  the  idea  of  Robert's  dis- 
interestedness. 

GIBBERS,  s.     Gribberish,  nonsense,  Aberd. 
GIBBLE-GABBLE,  s.   Noisy,  confused  talk.] 
Add; 

Gibble-gabble  is  used  by  Cbtgr.  as  an  E.  word  in 
explaining  Fr.  barragouin,  which  Sir  T.  Urquhart 
Yexkders  gibble^ablet ;  Rabelais,  B.  ii.  c.  11.  p.  75. 
To  GiBBLE-G ABBLE,  V,  u,    To  conversc  confused- 
ly, a  number  of  persons  speaking  at  once,  S.B. 
Syn  a'  yok'd  to  to  gibok-gabble. 
And  mak  a  din. 

Shirrefs*  Poems,  p.  £11. 
GIBLICH,  Raw  Giblich  (gutt.),  s.    An  un- 
fledged crow,  Roxb. 

This  can  scarcely  be  viewed  as  corr.  from  C.B. 
dibit/,  diblyv,  implumis. 

GIBLOAN,  s,     A  muddy  loan^  or  miry  pathj 
which  is  so  sofl  that  one  cannot  walk  in  it,  Ayrs. 
The  first  part  of  the  word  is  probably  akin  to  Isl. 
peip'T  hians. 

GIDD,  s.   A  pike,  Lucius  marinus,  Moray;  the 
same  a^  Ged,  q.  v. 

*'  It  fthe  river  Lossie]]  abounds  with  pykes  or 
Gidds,  and  is  in  winter  haunted  by  swans."  Shaw's 
Hist.  Mor.  p.  78. 
GIDDACK,  s.     The  Sand-Eel,  Shetl. 

"  Ammodytes  Tobianus,  (Linn.  Syst)    Gtddack, 
Sand-Eel."     Edmonstone's  ZetL  iL  807. 
GYDSCHIP,  s.     Guidance,  management. 

— '*  Waltir  Scott  of  Branxhame  knycht,  with  ane 
greite  multitude  of  brokin  mene,  lychtit  in  his  hienes 
gaite,  arayit  in  forme  of  batale,  tending  to  haue  put 
handis  in  his  persoune,  &  to  haue  ouerthrawinthame 
[his  attendants]],  and  drawin  his  grace  to  thar  invtile 
gydschip  and  eviU  wais."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1526,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  312. 

To  GIE,  V.  a.  To  give,  is  often  used  as  signifying 

.  to  strike,  to  give  a  blow ;  asfoUowedby  the  prep. 

in,  on,  or  oer^  immediately  before  mentioning 

the  part  of  the  bodyj^r  object  struck ;  and  by 

wiih^  before  the  instrument  employed,  S« 
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Thus, ''  He  gied  me  t'  the  teeth,— o'  the  lugy— o'^r 
the  fingers ;"  he  struck  me  in  the  teeth,— on  the  ear, 
—across  the  fingers ;  **  He  gied  me  frT  a  stane,— 
fvt*  his  fit,'^  &c. ;  he  struck  me  with  a  stone,  with  his 
foot,  &c. 

Nae  mair  the  jocund  tale  he'll  tell. 
For  Death  has  gi'en  him  tvi^  his  mell. 
And  dung  him  dead. 

Skirrefs'  Poems,  p.  243. 
In  a  similar  sense  one  threatens,  "  I'll  gie  kim't," 
i.  e.  I  will  drub  or  thrash  him.    Here  the  phrase 
seems  elliptical ;  q.  I  will  give  him  a  drubbing. 
To  GiK  o'^er^  v.  n.     To  stop  in  eating,  S. 
To  Gie  oW^  v.  a.     To  gie  o'er  a  farm,  to  give 

it  up  to  the  landlord,  S. 
To  Gie  one  up  his  Fiif  i,  e.  foot,  a  phrase  com- 
monly used  inTweedd.,  as  signifying  to  give  one 
a  smart  repartee,  to  answer  one  in  such  a  way  as 
to  have  the  best  of  the  argument ;  as,  '^  I  trow 
I  ffied  him  up  his./B.*" 

I  can  form  no  reasonable  conjectuiy  as  to  the  al- 
lusion made  by  this  phrase. 
GiBD,  pr^L     Gave^  S. 

At  length,  however,  o'er  his  mind 

Love  took  a  donsy  swirl ; 
An'  the  fu'  pow'r  o'  Elspith's  charms 
Gied  his  poor  saul  a  skirl. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  58. 
ToGIE(^hard),  t;.n.  To  pry,  Galloway.  Hence, 
GiCAN  CAELiNs,  '^  a  sct  of  carlin8,commoii  in  the 
days  away. — They  were  of  a  prying  nature^ 
and  if  they  had  found  any  one  alone  on  Auld 
Halloween,  they  would  have  stuffed  his  mouth 
with  beer^wna  and  butter^'    Gall.  Encyd. 
GiEzi£,  s.  '^  A  person  fond  of  prying  into  mat- 
ters which  concern  him  nothing  C*  ibid. 
IsL  eg  gate,  at  gaa,  prospicio,  attendo,  euro,  ea* 
veo,  G.  Andr.;  gd,  attentio ;  gaeg-iaz,  latenter  pros- 
pectare ;  gaeg^iur,  clandestinus  speculatus ;  Haldor- 
son. 

GIFF-GAFF,  s.     Mutual  givbg.][  Add; 

The  term  is  sometimes  divided,  ais  m  Ayrs. 

"  In  this  world,  I  think  that  the^i^  and  thegajfs 
nearly  balance  one  another ;  and  when  they  do  not, 
there  is  amoral  defect  on  the  failing  side.**  Annals 
of  the  Parish,  p.  344. 

GIFT,  s.  A  disrespectful  and  contemptuous  term 
for  a  person,  S. 
— ^By  comes  some  ill-deedy  gift, 
Wha  in  the  bulwark  maks  a  rifl ; 
And,  wi'  ae  stroke,  in  ruins  lays. 
The  work  of  use,  art,  care  and  days. 

Ramsay,  Rise  and  Fall  of  Stocks, 
•"  A  roguish  boy ;"  Gl.    But  it  has  been  justly  re- 
marked that  this  does  not  fully  express  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  ill-dee^  gift. 

To  GIG,  V.  n.     To  make  a  creaking  noise.    V. 

Jeeg. 
GIG,  s.   Expl.  "  a  curiosity  -^  also,  "  a  charm;* 

Gl.  Picken,  probably  Ayrs. 

Apparently  a  cant  use  of  the  £.  term,  as  denoting 
'^  any  thing  that  is  wliirled  round  in  play." 
GIGGIE  {g  soft),  adj.   Brisk,  liyely,  Buclian. 
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Sprush  i' tfaeir  grakh,  the  plougfamieii  loons. 

To  see  their  joes  fa'  giggie. 
Cock  up  their  bonnets  on  their  crowns. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  64. 

Perhaps  from  E.jig,  to  dance,  or  the  s.  denoting 
a  light  tune,     O.Fr.  gigu-er,  courir,  sauter,  gamlH^ 
der ;  giguu,  fiUe  gaie,  vive,  r^jouie ;  Roquefort. 
GIGGLE-TROT,  *.,    A  woman  who  marries, 

when  she  is  far  advanced  in  life,  is  said  to  taJc 

the  ffiggie-trotf  S. 
GYILBOYES,  s.  pi. 

"  T wentie  sevin  pair  of  handis  alias  gyilboyes  frun- 
sitcordit  with  gold  silver  and  divers  cuUouris  of  silk." 
Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  235. 

This  piece  of  female  dress,  amarently  a  kind  of 
sleeves,  has  undoubtedly  been  denominated  ludi- 
crously ;  perhaps  from  Fv.  gualebaut,  "  a  boyse-cup, 
or  toqsep-pot;"  Cotgr. ;  i.  e.  a  toper,  a  drunkard ;  be- 
cause from  their  illness  they  often  dipped  them- 
selves in  liquids  of  which  the  wearer  drank  ;  or  on 
account  of  Uieir  size 'were  compared  to  a  Gyle-fai  or 
pyle-honne,  a  tub  for  fermenting  wort. 

GIL,  Gilt,  (g  hard),  s.  A  hole,  a  cavern.]  Jdd ; 
2.  A  steep  narrow  glen,  a  ravine,  South  and  West 
of  S.     It  is  generally  applied  to  a  gully  whose 
sides  have  resumed  a  verdant  ap|)earanoe  in  con- 
sequence of  the  grass  growing,  Roxb. 
*'  A  giUy  a  glen,  a  cleugh,  and  a  hough,  are  all  of 
the  same  family,  but  differing  in  magnitude."  Gall. 
Encycl. 

Hough,  however,  undoubtedly  suggests  quite  a 
different  idea. 

After  the  quotation  from  Statist.  Account,  Add; 
"  From  a  stratum  of  this  kind,  in  the  GUI  near 
Bogton,  excellent  grindstones  have  been  taken."— 
'^  GiUf'^'-BL  name  commonly  given  to  a  deep,  narrow 
glen,  with  a  small  rivulet  in  the  bottom."  lire's 
Rutherglen,  p.  ^Z. 

O'er  mony  a  hiH,  thro'  mony  a  giU, 

He  grap'd  his  tractless  way. 
At  last  drew  near  the  place  and  where 
The  dismal  kirk-yard  lay. 

Stages  Poems,  p.  77- 
This  term  frequently  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  old 
poem  of  Flodden-field;  as  in  the  following  passage. 
Such  mountains  steep,  such  craggy  hiUs, 

His  army  on  th'  one  side  inclose  ; 
The  other  side  great  grizly  gills, 

Did  fence  wifii  fenny  mire  and  moss. 

Weber's  Fhdden  Fidd,  p.  85. 
The  term  GiU  is  also  found  as  a  local  designation 
in  the  North  of  England,  where  it  may  have  been  left 
by  the  Danes,  who  occupied  Northumberland.  It  is 
introduced  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  beautiful  Poem,  Rokeby, 
The  poet  mentions,— 

Rock-begirdled  Gt/manscar.        C.  ii.  p.  56. 
"  Guy  Denzil !  is  it  thou  ?"  he  said, 
**  Do  we* two  meet  in  Scargill  shade?" 

C.  iii.  p.  117* 
— Remember'd  Thor's  victorious  name. 
And  gave  the  dell  the  Thunderer's  name. 

C.  iv.  p.  154. 
''  Thor^7^-is  a  beautiful  little  brook  and  dell, 
running  up  behind  the  ruins  of  EglisWne  Abbey." 
N.  LIX. 
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Tbori^  is  evidently  the  defile  or  glack  of  Thor. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  word  which  is  pronounced 
gowl  in  the  North  of  S.  V.  Gowl.  I  am  indebted 
to  Sir  W.  Scott  for  the  remark,  that  "  Gilsland,  in 
Cumberland,  is  Latinized  Be  VaUibus.  From  that 
barony,"  he  adds,  '*  the  fiunily  of  De  Vaux  took 
their  name." 
8.  The  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  Roxb. 

G.  Andr.  expl.  gil:  In  clivis  et  mcmtium  lateribus 
hiatus,  sen  vallisangusta;  alveus,  profundus  et  laxu8» 
Arngrim  Jonas  expl.  it  in  the  same  manner ;  Montis 
•cujusdam  ruptura;  Diet.  IsL  ap.  Hickes,  p.  9^. 
GILBOW,  JiLLBOw,  s,     A  legacy,  Dumfr. 
GILD,  a^'.     Loud.]  Add; 

Gild  qflauchin,  loud  lauffhter,  Fife. 
GILD,  GiLDE,  s.    A  society  or  fraternity.]    /n- 

'Sert  immediately  before  etymon  ; 

'*  Gylde,  gilda,  fratemitas ;"  Prompt.  Parv. 

Palsgrave  uses  it  in  the  latter  application.     "  1 
begge  for  iheguylde  of  Sajoit  Anthonye  :  Je  queste 
poiu:  la  confrayrte  Saynt  Anthoyne."   Palsgr.  B.  iii. 
F.  1 59,  b. 
GiLDBROTHEB,  s,     A  member  of  the  ffildy  S. 

"  The  said  Dean  of  Gild  and  his  counsal  to  dis» 
chairge,  puneis  and  unlaw  all  persouns  unfriemen, 
usand  the  libertie  of  ane  burgess,  gild^brother,  or 
friedome  of  craftis."  &c.  A.  1585.  Maitland's  His« 
tory  of  Edinburgh,  p.  259> 
GiLD&iE,  *.   1.  That  body  in  a  burgh  which  con^ 

sists  of  the  members  of^^the  gild,  S. 

— '^  The  Dean  of  Gild  may  assemble  his  brether 
and  counsell  in  their  Gild  Courts,  conforme  to  the  an- 
cient lawes  of  the  gildrie,  and  priviledges  theirof."  A 
1583.     Maitland's  History  of  Edinburgh,  p.  283. 
2.  The  privilege  of  being  a  member  of  the  gild. 

^''  Tne  dewtie  payit  to  the  Dean  of  Gild  £01  his 

burgeship  or  gildrie, — ^is  twenty  punds  for  bi^  bur* 

geship,  and  fourlie  pund  for  his  gildrie."  lb.  p.  234. 

GILDERO  Y,  the  namegiven  to  acelebrated  out~ 

law,  in  a  beautiful  song,  ascribed,  in  Johnston^s 

Scoie  Musical  Mvseumy  to  Sir  Alexander  Halket. 

Gilderoy  was  a  bonny  boy. 

Had  roses  till  his  shune,  &c. 

Ritson  has  this  note  to  the  song ;  '^  A  hero  of 
whom  this  elegant  laxnentation  is  the  only  authentic 
memcnrial.  He  hence  appears  to  have  been  a  cele* 
brated  freebooter,  and  to  have  been  executed  at  Edin* 
burgh^  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary."  Ritson's  Scot- 
tish  Songs,  ii.  24# 

I  mtroducethis  name,  though  not  properly  within 
the  sphere  of  philQlogical  discussion,  from  the  hope 
of  contributing  something  which  may  not  be  unac* 
ceptable  to  my  readers,  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
this  hero  of  popular  song. 

I  certainly  would  have  formed  the  same  condo* 
sion  with  the  laborious  Ritson,  as  to  the  song  being 
the  solitary  memorial  of  its  unfortunate  subject;  had 
I  not  met  with  some  hints  in  the  Continuation  of  Sir 
Robert  Gordon's  History  of  the  EarU  of  Sutherland, 
whicbiitfiall  {npobability  refer  to  this  very  person. 

The  song  is  evidently  of  a  dat#  considerably  later 
than  the  reign  of  Mary ;  and  has  been  most  proba^ 
bly  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  As  tradition  is  much  ^sposed  to  antedate 
events,  it  is  probable  ^nt  the  writer  of  the  song  had 
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hdard  that  Gilderoy  suflered  in  the  reign  of  Mary ; 
or  he  might  use  a  poetical  liberty  in  assigning  him 
to  this  age^  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  intro* 
ducing  an  allusion  to  the  splendour  and  gaiety  of 
her  court,  in  the  following  lines  : 

The  Queen  of  Scots  possessed  nought 
That  my  love  let  me  want. 
Ritson^  however,  merely  takes  it  for  granted  that 
he  suffered  during  the  reign  of  Mary.     These  lines 
might  refer  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  which  will  bring 
lis  nearer  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  true  date. 

Sir  Robert  Gordon  informs  us  that,  A.  1686,  du- 
ring the  great  disorders  that  prevailed  in  the  nor- 
thern counties,  James  Grant,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
tribe  of  Grant,  who  had  been  long  outlawed,  was 
taken  in  tibie  north.  **  Some  of  the  Marquis  of  Hunt* 
ley's  followers  beset  James  Grant  in  the  north  of 
Scotland ;  James  escaped ;  his  sone  wes  taken,  and 
one  of  his  especiall  associats  called  John  Forbes,  who 
were  both  sent  to  the  councill  at  Edinburgh,  and 
there  hanged,  with  anotable  thief  and  notorious  rob* 
ber  who  was  executed  there  at  that  time  (called  GiU^ 
roy— Mac-Gregar.)"     Hist  ut  sup.  p.  460. 

''About  this  time  was  Patrick  Macgregar,  alias  Gil" 
lerotf  Macgregar  (a  notorious  rebel  and  outlaw  e),  with 
three  of  his  comply  ces,  taken  be  the  Lord  Lome,  and 
presented  be  him  to  the  lords  of  the  councill.  Some 
of  Gilleroy  his  associats  were  also  apprehended  in 
Marr,  be  one  John  Steuart,  and  sent  be  him  to  £din« 
"burgh ;  for  the  which  cans  this  John  Stewart  was 
afterwards  killed  be  John  Dow-garr,  and  be  Gilleroy 
his  brother,  and  other  outlaws  of  the  Clan-gregar." 
"  "  After  divers  examinations,  John  Grant,  GiUeroy, 
and  John  Forbes,  with  seaven  of  their  comply  ces, 
were  hanged  at  the  mercate  crosse  of  Edenburgh,  as 
I  have  touched  alreadie.  Thereafter,  the  brother  of 
Oillefoy  was  apprehended,  and  hanged  upon  a  gal- 
lows Set  up  of  purpose  fc^  him,  betwixt  Leith  and 
Edinburgh."     Ibid.  481-2. 

Spalding  writes  the  name  Gilderoy,  as  in  the  Lit*- 
ment  "  Gilderoy,"  he  says,  *'  and  five  other  lymtoars 
were  taken  and  had  to  Edinburgh,  and  all  hanged 
upon  the  —  day  of  July."  Troubles  in  Scotl.  i.  53. 

''  This  John  Dugar  was  the  father  of  Patrick  Ger, 
whom  James  Grant  slew,  as  is  said  before ;  he  did 
great  skaith  to  the  name  of  Forbes,  such  as  the  lairds 
of  Corse,  Lesly,  and  some  others,  abused  their  bounds 
and  plundered  their  cattle,  because  they  were  the  in« 
fltruments  of  Gilderoy't  death/'     Ibid.  p.  QB. 

"  The  lordsof  council  granted  to  thename  of  Forbes 
a  thousand  pounds,  for  taking  of  CrUderqy,"  lb.  p.  7 1  • 

There  is  not  another  name  in  Scotland,  for  which 
the  same  apology  could  be  made  for  spoliation,  as  for 
that  of  Macgregpr.  For  as  the  clan  had  been  out- 
lawed without  exception,  they  had  no  other  means  of 
subsistence.  They  had  also  great  ground  of  exaspe- 
ration against  a  government,  that  seems  to  have  pu- 
nished tihem  for  a  breach  of  faith  chargeable  against 
their  very  accusers.  V.  Gordon  nt  sup.  p.  ^i6^7* 
GYLEFAT,  s.  The  vat  used  in  brewing.]  Add; 

A»Bor.  the  gail  or  gtiUe-disk,  the  tun-dlbh^  gdH-- 
clear,  a  tub  for  wort ;  the  gaU-,  or  guiU-^at,  the  vat 
in  which  the  beer  is  wrought  up.  Ray's  Coll.  p.  89- 
£.  kedfat,  a  cooler.  In  O.E.  the  first  part  of  the  terkn 
signified  new  ale.  ''  Gyle,  newe  ale;"  Prompt.  Parv. 
Gyle-uo08£,  8.    A  Drew-house. 
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^'Johne  Rattray — ^being  in  the  garden  yeardci  sne^i* 
ing  tries  on  the  north  dyke,  over  against  the  eoall 
stabell,  for  the  gyle-house,  Alexander  Cuninghiime-^ 
was  immediate^  smitten  with  it  to  the  ground,"  &c. 
Lament's  Diary,  p.  I90. 

GILEYNOUR,  e.     1.  A  cheat,  fee]  Add; 

A  late  worthy  fHend,  well  acquainted  with  Gaelic, 
has  expl.  this  word  to  me  as  signifying  not  only  a 
cheat,  but  a  miser ;  and  resolved  it  into  Gael,  gtflr  an 
dir,  i.  e.  "  the  man  of  gold." 
GILL,  8,   A  leech,  Galloway ;  Mactaggart^s  En- 

cycl.     V.  GelL)  ». 
GiLL-OAtHERsa,  s.   One  who  gathers  leeches  in 

the  marshes,  ibid. 
GiLL-KUNG,  s.   A  long  stick  used  by  GULCatker- 

ersy  which  they  plunge  into  a  deep  hole,  for 

rousing  the  leeches ;  ioid. 
GILL,  8.     A  strait  small  glen,  Roxb.  V.  Gil. 
GiLL-aoNis,  8,    A  ravine  abounding  with  brush- 

iirood,  Galloway. 

''  GUUronniee,  glens  full  of  bushes."  GalL  EncycL 

From  GUI  and  Bone,  a  shrub  or  bush^  q«  ▼*! 

GILLEM,  8.  A  tool  in  which  the  iron  extends 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  wooden  stock,  used  in 
sinking  one  part  of  the  same  piece  lower  than 
another,  S. ;  m  E.  called  a  Rabbet  Plane.  When 
the  iron  is  placed  to  a  certain  angle  across  the 
sole  of  the  plane,  it  is  called  a  Skewed  GiOem. 

GILLET,  8.     A  light  giddy  girl.     V,  JiLLBt. 

6ILLFLIRT,  8i  A  thoughUess  giddy  girl.  S. 
*'  It  is  better  than  to  do  like  yon  bits  o'  gillfihis 

about  Edinburgh;  poor  shilly-shally  milk-an'-water 

things !"     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  74. 

Su.G.  gil^  procare.  The  last  syllable  may  be  from 
fiaerd  ineptiae,  or  merelj^  lE.JUrt.     V.  Flyrb. 

6ILL-HA%  8.    1.  A  house  which  cannot  defmid 

its  inhabitants  from  the  weather,  Ayrs. 
d.  A  house  where  working  people  live  in  common 
during  some  job,  or  where  each  makes  ready  for 
himself  his  own  victuals,  Annandale. 
'^  Gill^Ha's,  snug  little  thatched  huts  ei^ected  in 
giUs,  or  small  glens."     Gal.  Encycl. 

Gill,  I  am  informed,  in  the  composition  of  local 
names,  is  generally  applied  to  a  solitary  place.  GUU 
Hct  n)ay,  however,  be  traced  to  Isl.  gnl,  gU,^  hiatus, 
interstitium,*  q.  a  hall  that  has  gapt  in  it 

GILLHOO,  8.  A  female  who  is  not  reckoned 
economical,  Ayrs* 

GILLIE,  GiLLY,  8.     Boy.]  Add; 
S.  A  male  servant. 

"  I  cannot  forbear  to  tell  you  before  I  conclnde> 
that  many  of  those  private  gentlemen  have  Gilfye,  or 
servants  to  attend  them  in  quarters,  and  upon  a  march 
to  carry  their  provisions  and  firelocks."  Lietters  from 
a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  S.  ili  11 6. 

"  It  is  vefy  disagreable  to  an  Englishtnan,  over  a 
bottle  with  the  Highlanders,  to  see  every  one  of  them 
have  his  Gilfy;  that  is,  his  servant  standing  behind 
him  all  the  while,  let  what  will  be  the  subject  of 
conversation. 

**  When  a  chief  goes  a  journey  in  the  hills,  or  makes 
a  fi^rmal  visit  to  ail  equal,  he  is  said  to  be  attended  by 
all,  or  most  part  of  the  officers  following,  via. 
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The  Hanehman, 
Bard, 
BlatUer, 
GiUi^mort, 

GilUe^asfltte, 

GiUt'ecmstraine, 
GUhf^truikanarnUh, 

The  Piper, 

And  Lastly, 
The  Piper' i  GtUy. 


before  deecrib'd. 

His  Poet. 

«—  spokesman. 

Carries  his  broadsword. 
/  Carries  him  when  on  foot 
\     over  fords. 

{L^ads  his  horse  in  rough 
and  dangerous  ways. 
The  baggage-man. 
rWho  being  a  gentleman  I 
4      should,  have  n«m'd  him 
(^     sooner. 
Who  carries  the  bag-pipe." 
Concerning  the  Pipers  this  amusing  writer  subjoins 
the  following  curious  trait  of  the  pride  of  clanship. 

''  This  Gft%  holds  the  pipe,  till  he  begins,  and  the 
moment  he  is  done  with  the  instrument,  he  disdain- 
fbUy  throws  it  down  upon  the  ground,  a&  being  only 
the  passive  means  of  conveying  his  skill  to  the  ear ; 
and  not  a  proper  weight  for  him  to  carry  or  bear  at 
other  times.  But  for  a  contrary  reason  his  GiUi^ 
snatches  it  up,  which  is,  that  the  pipe  may  not  suffer 
indignity  from  his  neglect."  Ibid.  ii.  158,  IBQ,  163. 
.  The  account  given  in  Waverley,  i,  239>  is  almost 
verbatim  the  same  with  this.  The^e,  wiUi  the  rest 
of  his  retinue,  are  called  the  chi^flain's  tail.  V.  Tail. 

Substituie  as  etymon ; 

This  word  must  be  traced  immediately  to  Ir.  gilla 
and  gioUa,  a  servant,  a  footman,  Obrien ;  giUe  and 
guMa,  a  xnan-servant,  a  stripling,  a  male,  Shaw. 
But  it  seems  more  than  probable,  that  the  term  has 
been  borrowed  from  the  Scandinavian  settlers  in  Ire^ 
land  and  the  Isles,  as  there  is  no  similar  term  in  C.B. : 
and  as  Isl.  gilia  and  gwUa  both  signifv  a  boy,  it  is 
far  more  likely  that  the  Irish  received  it  from  their 
Norse  conquerors,than  that  the  latter  borrowed  itfi'om 
them,  and  incorporated  it  into  the  Gothic  language. 
GILLIE,  s.    A  giddy  young  woman;  Ettr.  For. 

**  I  wad  ride  fifty  miles  to  see  ony  ane  of  the  bon* 
ny  dames  that  a'  this  pelting  and  peching  is  about!* 
'  Twa  wanton  glilikitgt/fief,  I'll  uphaud,'  said  Pate." 
Perils  of  Man,  i.  54. 

Most  probably  of  a  different  origin  from  Gillie,  as 
denoting  a  boy.     Isl.  giael^a,  gil-ia,  pellicere,  ines- 
care,  fiiscinare  in  Venerem ;  giad-ur,  iUecebrae,  gilif 
nrf,  procus ;  Teut.  gheil,  lasqivus. 
GIlLIE  (g  soft),  s,  A  diminutive  from  E.  giU^ 

a  measur^  of  liquids ;  probably  fbrmed  for  the 

rhyme. 

Ill  toast  you  in  my  hindmost  gillie, 

Though  owre  the  sea.      Bums,  iii.  217. 
GILLIEBIRSE  {g  hard),  e.  A  cushion,  gene- 
rally of  hair,  formerly  worn  on  the  forehead  of  a 

female,  over  which  the  hair  was  combed,  Roxb. 

The  last  part  of  the  word  is  probably  the  same 
with  S.  Bin,  Bine,  because  of  the  bristly  texture  or 
appearance  of  a  cushion  of  this  description.  The 
name  might  be  contemptuously  given  to  this  piece 
of  dress,  by  prudish  women,  as  if  those  who  used  it 
meant  to  allure  the  other  sex. 

The  first  syllable  may  be  immediately  from  GUUe, 
as  signifying  a  giddy  young  woman ;  if  not  from  » 
common  origin  with  it. 
GILLIECASFLUE,  e.    "  That  pOTson  of  a 

chieftain^a  body-guard,  M^hose  business  it  was  to. 

carry  him  over  fords.** 


*^  Rohan's  father  had  been  gUUe-^Msfiice  [t.  gillie^ 
coiflue']  to  the  old  laird,  and  Roban  was  always  about 
the  casUe,  where  I  also,  happy  time !  was  nurse  to 
Lady  Augusta."     Clan  Albin,  i.  54. 

As  Gillie  signifies  servant,  casflue,  I  suppose,  is  com- 
pounded of  Gael.  COS  a  foot,  and  Jliuch  wet,  moist. 
Thus  it  appears  that  Gittie^ivetfoot,  q.  v.,  is  merely  a 
literal  translation  of  this  term.    V.  Gillie,  a  boy. 

GILLIE-GAPUS,  s.  '  A  fool]  Add; 

'*  Gilly  Gdupus.  A  Scotch  term  for  a  tallr  awk- 
ward fellow."     Class.  Diet. 

This  is  the  definition  given  by  Grose ;  but  it  does 
not  entirely  correspond  with  the  signification  of  the 
term  in  S. 

An  intelligent  correspondent  in  Roxb.  not  only 
explains  the  term  Gapus  as  confined  in  that  county 
to  ''  a  foolish  giri,"  but  distinguishes  Gilliegapue 
from  it,  as  denoting  "  a  foolish  senianUgirV  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition.  Gillie  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  term  of  Gael,  origin.  This,  however,  is  al- 
ways applied  to  a  male. 
GiLLi£-GAF0s,  adf.     Foolish  and  giddy,  S. 

''  There's  the  CardinaPs  ain  Ung  gtay-gapus  doch- 
ter,  Tibbie  Beaton,  married  to  nae  less  a  man  than 
my  Lord  Crawford  himsel,"     Tennant's  Card.  Bea- 
ton, p.  26. 
To  GILLIEGAWKIE,  v.  n.     To  spend  time 

idly  and  foolishly,  Loth.     V.  G  auky. 

GILLIEWETFOOT,  s.    2.  A  running  fooU 

man,  &c.]  Add  to  etymon  ; 

Concerning  this  term  Sir  W.  Scott  remarks;  '*  This 
I  have  always  understood  as  the  Lowland  nickname 
for  the  barefooted  followers  of  a  Highlaxid  chieftain^ 
called  by  themselves  Gillies"  It  appears,  that  he 
views  GUUe'^liUe-foot  as  the  proper  orthography ;  as 
if  it  referred  to  the  bare  feel  of  the  persons  thus  deno^ 
minated.  But  if  Gillie'CasJlue  be  properly  explained, 
the  other  mode  of  expression  must  be  preferred. 

GILLMAW  (^sofl),  s^  A  voracious  person,  one 
whose  paunch  is  not  easily  replenisuied ;  as  *^  a 
greedy  giUmaWf^  one  who  is  not  nice  in  bis  taste, 

•    but  devours  hy  wholesale,  Roxb. 
The  same  with  Goulman,    V.  Gorhaw.. 

GILLON-A-NAILLIE,  s.  pi.   Literally,  **  the 

lads  with  the  kili." 

**  Fse  take  care  your  counting-room  is  no  cleared^ 
out  when  the  Gill^e-'naillie  come  to  redd  up  the 
Glasgow  buiths,  and  clear  them  o.'  their  auld  shop- 
wares."    R^b  ^y,  ii.  207^ 

This,  I  am  informed,  should  be  written  GiUeart" 
an^iUiey  from  giUean.  the  pL  pf  Gilla  a  stripling,  an, 
tile  article,  taidjeiladk  a  kilt^  For  the  initial  conso- 
nant^ according  to  the  charaqtei:  of  the  language,  air 
though  retained  in  writing  in  the  form  of  fh  or  ph, 
becomes  quiescent  in  the  constructed  state.  Of  tnis 
we  have  a  proof  in  what  must  certainly  be  viewed  as 
a  fanciful  etymon  of  the  name  of  the  village  of  KilUn,^ 
wbich  is  thus  resolved,  CilUFhinn,  the  Burial  place  of 
Fingal.  Stat.  Ace.  xvii.  S68. 
GILLOUBr»  GiLLOBE,  s.  Plenty,,  wealth,  Roxb. 
I  have  castles^  and  lands,  and  flocks  of  my  ain, 
Bttt  want  ane  my  gillour  to  share. 

Wint  Ev.  Tal^,  ii.  207-    V.  Gelo^e. 
CrlLLOT,  Gii^LOXE,  s.    Supposed  to  signif;^  n 

$lly  or  young  mare.]  Add; 
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«'  Anent  the  actioun  and  cauae  perftwit  be  Mal- 
cum  Forester  of  Pettintoekare  ayain  Edward  the 
Broi88,  for  the  wrangwia  occupatioun  and  manunn 
of  the  tok  and  maling  of  four  ox  gang  of  land,  &c. 
And  for  the  wrangwis  spoliatioun,  awaytakm,  and 
withaldin  out  of  the  said  tak  of  twa  gUhtu,  price  of 
the  pece  xxx  s."  &c.    Act  Audit  p.  187. 

<'  That  Maister  Johne  Lyone  &c.  sail  restore  &  de- 
liuer  to  Katrine  Gardenare  ix  oxin,  thre  kye  with 
calfis,  thre  yung  nolt  &ag»tttrf,  quhilk  was  takm  out 
of  the  landis  pertening  to  the  lorde  Monypenny, 

&c.  Act  Audit  A.  1471.  P-  l6.  .     ,     .  , . 

<'  That  Richard  Broune  did  wrang  m  the  takm— 
out  of  the  saidis  landis-of  xij  hed  of  nolt  youngare 
&  eldare  price  xij  lb.,  xx  boUis  of  aitis  price  fiftj  b., 
viij  boUis  of  ber  price  xi  s.,  &  ane  giUote  price  xi  s. 
Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  201. 

Delete  the  two  last  lines  in  the  arUcle,— and  tub^ 

*  *Thi8  might  seem  alUed  to  A.S.  gift*  suaia  vel  su- 
cula.  Lye ;  Sw.  gyUa,  a  sow-pig,  or  a  htde  sow,  S>e- 
ren. :  Ir.  Jhiittte,  giUin,  maialis,  a  barrow  pig,  a  h^; 
Lhuyd.  But  the  term  camiot  be  deduced  from  this 
source,  as  it  evidenUy  denotes  an  animal  used  for 
riding.  For  we  read  of  a  «gi«irf  with  sadiU  and  ryd- 
inggere,  price  v.crovnis."  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1*94 
T,  32 1.  This  is  valued  at  a  lower  price  than  "a  koru 
&  a  sadill,"  mentioned  in  the  act  immediately  pre- 
ceding,  in  reference  to  a  different  depredation  made 
by  the  same  persons,  and  rated  at  xl  s.  The  word 
must  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  C.B. ««/,  ^».i,  equa, 
amare;  also  writtengwafandgm^.-Davies,  Lhuyd. 

It  his  been  conjertured,  that  GiUat  is  retained,  m 
ametaph.  sense,  in  S.  «flrf,  *«»*"»«  «|^««^; 
liffht  riddy  giri :  and  indeed  £../£%,  and  C.^.ffitog, 
both  not  only  denote  a  young  mare,but  a  wanton  gnrl. 
GILL-TOW AL,  *.    The  horse-leech,  Gall. 

MTaffjrart  strangely  derives  Tonal  from  £•'«*. 
q.  «  leXs  at  either  end;"  Encyd.  But  as  Shaw 
iives  Gael,  deal  thoU  as  the  name  of  the  horw-leech, 
the  Utter  part  of  the  word  may  be  from  tott^atn  to 
perforate,  or  toU  hoUow ;  this  ammal  bemg  viewed  as 
a  hoUow  tube  that  lete  out  the  blood  as  fjwt  as  it  re- 

ceives  it.  .    , 

To  GILP  (g-8oft),  V.  a.    1.  To.  spurt,  to  jerk, 

A.l)erd 
«  To  spill,  as  water  from  a  vessel,  not  by  oyer- 
setting  it,  but  by  putting  the  water  in  motion, 

To  GiLP,  V.  n.    1.  To  be  jerked,  ibid. 
My  reemin  nap,  in  cog  an'  cap, 
Gaed /riftn»  roun' like  wash. 

On  sic  a  night    rarrfli'jPwrm*,  P  T;  3. 
2  It  seems  used  to  denote  what  is  thin  or  msipid ; 

'like  ShilpiL 

Lang  winter  nights  we  than  cou  d  tout 

It  swack  an'  sicker  ; 
Whan  now  there's  naething  gUps  hni  scout 

In  ilka  bicker.  loid.  p.  133. 

Nor  did  we  drink  o'  gilpin  water. 
But  reemin  nap  wi'  houp  weel  heartit. 
An' dram  o' whisky  whan  we  partit 

Iota.  p.  2 
Originally  the  same  with  Jarvp,  v.,  q.  v.  Mp  i^  in- 
deed the  pronuneiaUon  of  Angus  and  some  other 

northern  counties. 
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GitP,  8.    Water  spilled,  as  described  above;  a 

flash  of  water,  ibid. 
GILPY,  s.    A  roguish  boy.l    Add; 
2.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  a  Rvely  young  giri,  S. 

"When  she  and  I  were  twa gUpieg, we  little  thought 
to  hae  sitten  doun  wi'  the  like  o'  my  auld  Davie 
Howden,  or  you  either,  Mr.  Saddletree."   Heart  M. 

Lothian,  i.  107-  ^     ,        , 

'<  I  mind,  when  I  was  a  gilpey  of  a  lasaocK,  see- 
ing the  Duke,,  that  was  him  that  lost  his  head  at 
London,— he  wan  the  popinjay,— and  he  said  to  me, 
*  Tak  tent  o'  yoursel,  my  bonnie  lassie,'  (these  were 
his  very  words)  for  my  horse  is  not  very  chancy.' 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  1 06-    Add  to  etymon ; 

Or  may  Gilpy  be  allied  to  HoU.  g^pen  pipiltfe, 
q.  one  who  is  so  young  that  he  can  only  chirp  like 
a  bird ;  or,  as  otherwise  expressed,  "  scarcely  out  of 
the  egg-shell  ?"  Did  we  suppose  a  transposition  of 
the  letters,  it  might  be  traced  to  Isl.  glaep-az,  lasci- 
vire ;  glaep-r  facinus,  also  preecipitantia ;  glaepng'-r 

facinorosus. 
ToGILRAVAGE,Gilkaivitch,Galravitch, 

GutERAVAGE,  V.  w.   1.  To  hold  a  merry  meet. 
ing,  with  noise  and  riot ;  although  without  pro- 
ceeding to  a  broil,  or  doinff  corporal  uijury  to 
any  one.     It  seems  generally,  if  not  always,  to 
include  the  idea  of  a  wasteful  use  of  food,  and 
of  an  intemperate  use  of  strong  drink,  S. 
According  to  the  first  orthography,  the  term  may 
'  have  been  formed  from  Gild,  a  society,  a  fraternity, 
q.  v.,  and  the  v.  to  ravage,  or  Fr.  ravag-er;  q.  the 
riotous  meeting  of  a  gUd  or  fraternity.     Could  we 
suppose,  that  the  proper  pronunciation  were  Gnle' 
ravage;  it  might  be  derived  from  Fr.  gueule,  the 
mouth,  the  tliroat,  also,  the  stomach,  conjomed  with 
the  V.  already  mentioned ;  q.  to  waste,  to  make  ha- 
vock,  with  the  inaw  or  throat,  to  gormandize.    Gal- 
raviich  seems  to  be  the  pronunciation  of  Ayrs.;  but 
rather  a  deviation  from  that  which  is  more  general. 
«  At  all  former— banquets,  it  had  been  the  cus- 
tom to  give  vent  to  meickle  wanton  and  luxurious 
indulgence,  and  to  galravUch  both  at  hack  wid  man- 
ger, in  a  very  expensive  manner  to  the  funds  of  the 
town."     The  Provost,  p.  316.  ,       •      t>     u 

2.  To  rmse  a  tumult,  or  to  make  much  noise,  KoxD. 
8.  To  rove  about,  to  be  unsteady ;  to  act  hastily 
and  without  consideration,  Roxb.     BelratvCy 

synon.  , 

4.  In  Lanarks.  the  term  properly  respects  low 

merriment  ' 

GlLRAVAOE,    GiLRAIVITCH,  9.      1^    A  tumult,  » 

noisy  frolic,  generally  denoting  what  takesplace 
among  young  people,  and  conveying  the  idea  of 

ffood-humour,  S. 

"  Muckle  din  an' loud  gi/raiw^c*  was  amang  them, 

gaffawaa  an' lauchan."  Edin.Mag-Septl818,p.l55. 

«.  Great  disorder,  Ayrs. 

'a  hae  lived  to  see— somethmg  like  weddingdoingi 
in  my  family— Watty's  was  a  walloping  ^o^rmdA  o 
idio<»ty,  and  ao  cam  o'  t'."     The  Entail,  ui.  288. 
^.  ConfuMon,  conjoined  with  destruction ;  as  that 

of  a  sow,  &c.  destroying  a  garden,  by  rootong 

up  the  plants,  Roxb. 

GlLBAVACHEH,  GiLEAVAGBR,  9.      1.    A  forward 

rambling  fellow,  Ayrs. 
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"  But  I  maun  tak'  a  barlie  wi'  time  gUlravachers,'* 
Ed.  Mag.  April  1821,  p.  I5l. 

2.  A  wanton  fellow,  S. 

"  Our  gracious  master  is  auld,  and  was  nae  great 
gillravager  among  the  queans  even  in  his  youth." 
Nigel,  iii.  181. 

3.  A  depredator. 

"  And  wha's  this?'  he  continued,-—'  Some  gi^ 
ravager  that  ye  hae  listed,  I  dare  say.  He  looks  as 
if  he  had  a  bauld  heart  to  the  highway,  and  a  lang 
craigfor  the  gibbet"     Rob  Roy,  ii.  S08. 

GiLBAVAGIKG,  6ALBAyiTCHIN&,  S.      1.  RlOtOUS 

and  wasteful  conduct  at  a  merry  meeting,  S. ; 
GUreverie  is  used  in  die  same  sense,  Fife.  The 
termination  of  the  latter  suggests  some  connex- 
ion with  reaveriey  robbery,  S. 
''  The  elderly  women-^had  their  ploys  in  out- 
houses  and  bye-places,  just  as  the  witches  lang  syne 
had  their  sinful  possets  and  galravUchingt,"  Ann.  of 
the  Par.  p.  26. 
2.  Used  to  denote  depredation. 

"  Ye  had  better  stick  to  your  auld  trade  o'  theft- 
boot,  black-mail,  spreaghs,  and  gUlravaging — ^better 
stealingnowte  than  ruiningnations."  Rob  Roy,  ii.  207* 
GILT,*.     Money.    S.geU.]Add; 

Shakespear,  in  one  instance  at  least,  which  is  over- 
looked by  Dr.  Johns.,  uses  gilt  for  golden  money,  or 
perhaps  for  money  in  general.  In  some  copies  it  is 
printed  guiU,  so  as  to  obscure  the  sense. 

— ^Henry  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham,  and  the  third 
Sir  Thomas  Grey  Knight  of  Northumberland, 
Have  for  the  giii  of  France  (O  guilt  indeed  !) 
Confirm'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  France. 

Henry  V.  Act  II.  sc.  1. 
GILTING,  aSjj.     Used  for  gftft,  i.  e.  gilded. 

''  Item  ane  harnessing  of  blak  velvett,  with  gUiing 
atttthis.    Item,  twa  hamessingis  of  grene,  reid,  and 
quhite  velvett,  with  gUiing  bukkillis."    Inventories, 
A.  1539,  P-  5S. 
GILTIT,  adf.     Gilded^  S. 

O.E.  "  gyUed,  as  a  vessel  or  any  other  thyng  is, 
fFr.]  dor^."     Palsgr.  B.  iii  F.  88,  b. 

GyU  was  used  in  the  same  sense.  ^*  Gyli  with  golde. 
Deauratus."     Prompt  Parv. 
GYM,  adf.     Neat,  spruce,  S.l  Add  to  etymon ; 
Owen  traces  C.B.  gwymp,  pulcner,  to  gn^jf m,  sleek, 
glossy. 

Gymp,  Gympe,  Jymp,  s.     1.  A  witty  jest]   /«- 
urt  in  etymon,  1. 6,  after— jeering  discourse  ;— 
In  the  same  language  it  asumes  a  form  more  near- 
ly allied.  This  is  gempsne  ludificatio,  sarcasmus;  G. 
Andr.  p.  86. 

GIN,  prep.  Against,  in  relation  to  time,  Aberd.^ 
Aug.,  Ayrs. ;  more  commonly  Gen,  S. 
Gin  night  we  came  unto  a  gentle  place, 
And  as  he  promis'd  sae  I  fand  the  case. 

Ros/s  Hdenare,  p.  88. 
The  lines,  that  ye  sent  owre  the  lawn,— 
Gin  gloamin  hours  reek't  Eben's  haun. 

Picken't  Poems,  1788,  p.  176. 
V.  Johnson,  vo.  Against,  sense  8. ;  V.  also  Gbk* 
GINCH,  adf,     Corr.  from  ffinffer-bread. 
The  huxter  carlins  haul  ta'  loud, 
*'  Come  buy  the  gustie  fairin ; 
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Ginck  bannocks  sweet  mak  lioble  food 
To  chew  wi'  reesUt  herrin." 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  gs. 
GINEOUGH,  o^\  Voracious.  V.Genyeough. 
GINGEBREAD,  adj.  This  term  is  oddly  used 

in  an  adjective  form  as  expressive  of  affectation 

of  dignity^  S.B. 

"  Gie's  nane  o'  your  gingebread  airs,"  let's  have 
none  of  your  pride,  foolery,  or  saucy  behaviour." 
Gl.  Shirrefs. 

Can  this  refer  to  the  stiff  formal  figures  made  of 
gingerbread  ?    Or  should  it  be  viewed  as  a  vulgar 
commutation  of  this  word  for  E.  gingerly,  used  in  a 
similar  sense  ? 
GiNOEBBEAD-wiFE,  s.    A  womau  who  sells  gin« 

gerbread,  S. 

GINGICH,  s.  The  designation  given  in  South* 
Ubt  to  the  person  who  takes  the  lead  in  climb- 
ing rocks  for  sea-fowls* 

'^  This  rock  abounds  with  sea-fowls, — such  as  the 
Guillemot,  Coulter-neb,  Puffin,  &c.  The  chief  climb« 
er  is  commonly  call'd  Gingich,  and  this  name  imports 
a  big  man  having  strength  and  courage  proportion- 
able."    Martin's  West  Isl.  p.  96. 

Notwithstanding  this  explanation,  I  see  no  word 
to  which  it  might  seem  allied,  save  Isi,  gengi  itio,  in- 
cessus ;  concursus  ad  aliquid  perpetrandum ;  Verel. 
Ind. ;  from  geng-a  to  go. 

To  GINE  {g  hard),  v.  n.     To  titter,  to  laugh 

in  a  suppressed  manner,  Aberd. 
Gink,  a.     The  act  of  tittering,  ibid. 

This,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  traced  to  CB* 
gwen^u  subridere,  arridere,  Davies ;  to  smile,  to  look 
pleasantly ;  gwen  a  smile,  gmenawg  having  a  smile, 
smiling ;  Owen.  Gink  may  be  merely  gwenawg  ab« 
breviated  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  What  gives  greater 
probability  to  this  etymon  is,  that  GinMe,  which  ob- 
viously claims  affinity  with  this  northern  v.,  signi- 
fies a  giglet,  S.O. ;  i.  e.  one  who  is  habituated  to 
laughter. 

GYNKIE,  s.    A  term  of  reproach,  fee]    Add; 

It  seems  to  be  used  in  a  less  opprobrious  sense  in 
Fife,  being  expl.  by  a  very  intelligent  correspondent 
there,  ''  a  light-headed,  light-hearted,  light-footed 
lassie ;  as,  *  See,  how  the  ginkie  gaeB,'  see  how  the 
maiden  trips  along." 

This  word  signifies  a  giglet,  Renfrews. 

GiNKiE,  ad^.     Giddy,  frolicsome,  Fife. 
Then  up  I  raise,  pat  on  my  claise. 

My  jupe,  an'  my  heich  heel'd  shune ; 
An'  dressit  mysel  like  the  ginkie  gaes. 
When  they  dance  i'  th'  sheen  o'  the  moon. 

MS.  Poem. 
GINNLES  (^hard),  s.  pi     The  gills  of  a  fish, 

Ayrs. 
To  GiKNLE,  V.  a.    To  fish  with  the  hands,  by 

Coping  under  banks  and  stones,  Roxb.,  Ayrs., 
narks.;  synon.  GuddUy  Clydes.,  Gump^  Roxb. 
"  Ye — took  me  aiblins  for  a  black-fisher  it  was 
gaun  to  ginle  the  chouks  o'  ye,  whan  I  harl't  ye  out 
till  die  stenners,  as  wat's  a  beet  o'  lint,  and  hingin' 
your  lugs  like  a  droukit  craw,  or  a  braxy  sheep  at 
the  de^."    Saint  Patrick,  iii.  42. 
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6iKKEtiM»  B.     The  act  of  catching  fish  with  the 

hands,  ibid. 

C.B.  genau,  denotes  the  jaws^  genohyl,  the  mandi- 
ble or  jaw.  Or  shall  we  view  it  as  rather  allied  to 
Isl.  ginri'-a  allicere,  seducere ;  as  those  who  fish  in 
this  manner^  boast  the  influence  of  tickling  the  fish  ? 
Gin^a,  however,  signifies  hiare,  and  gin  hiatus. 
GINNERS,  *.  pi  The  same  with  Ginnles,  Gal- 

loway,  q.  v. 

"  GinnerSy  the  gills  of  a  fish. — He  had  swallowed 
the  bait  greedily,  the  huik  was  sticking  in  his  gtn- 
nert"     Gall.  Encyd. 

. "  Ginners,  the  gills  of  a  fish.  North."  Grose. 
GIO  (ff  hard),  s.     A  deep  ravine  which  admits 

the  sea,  Shetl.,  Orkn. 

By  air,  and  by  wick,  and  by  helyer  and  gto. 

The  Pirate,  ii.  142.   V.  Air,  i. 

This  is  the  same  with  Geo,  q.  v. ;  also  Goe, 
GIOL A,tf.  " Thin  ill-curdled  butter-milk,''  Shetl. 

Allied,  perhaps,  to  Isl.  goell  detrimentum,  dam- 
num. It  may,  however,  be  from  giogl,  which  sig- 
nifies serum,  blod^giogl  sanguis  serosus ;  as  the  but- 
ter-milk in  the  state  referred  to,  like  blood  when  the 
serum  separates  from  it,  seems  to  consist  of  two,  dif- 
ferent substances. 
GYPE  (^hard),  s.  A  silly  person,  a  fool,  Aberd., 

Mearns.   • 

Isl.  geip-a  exaggerare ;  effutire ;  g^ip,  futilis  ex- 
aggeratio;  nugae. 
Gypit,  adf.     Foolish,  ibid. 

I  shed  mysel'  frae  scorching  sun^ 

To  spin  a  verse  o*  metre ; 
Whiles  in  anger,  whiles  in  fun^ 
A  fickle  gypit  creature. 

Tarnu's  Poems,  p.  31. 
Gypitkkss,  s.    Foolishness,  ibid. 

Daft  gytlin  things !  what  ^pilness  is  this  P 
Rairin  yir  love-Ules  wi'  a  nopefu'  kiss ! 

/6tdp.  119. 
GYPE  {g  hard),  (uy.     1.  Keen,  ardent  in  any 

operation,  Ettr.  For. 
2.  Very  hungry,  voracious,  ibid. 
Gypelie,  ocfe.  Quickly  and  eagerly,  nimbly,  ibid. 

"  I  strifflit  till  thilke  samen  plesse  as  gypefye  as  I 
culde."     Hogg's  Wint.  Tales,  ii.  42. 

The  latter  is  probably  the  primary  sense ;  as  the 
terra  seems  allied  to  Isl.  gifpa  vorax,  G.  Andr. ;  hians 
rostrum,  Haldorson.  According  to  this  signification, 
it  may  have  been  formed  from  gapa  hiare,  E.  to  gape, 
GIPES,  s.     An  expression  or  puerile  invective 

used  at  school,  usually  against  pupils  who  come 

from  another  town,  Dumfr. 

This  has  been  traced  to  Fr.  guespe,  guepe,  a  wasp. 
It  may  be  allied  to  Isl.  gypa,  hians  rostrum.     But 
V.  GiPE. 
*  GIPSEY,  s.    "  A  young  prl ;  a  term  of  re- 

proach,^  S.    Gl.  Shirrefs. 
G IRD,  8,   A  very  short  space  of  time,  a  moment. 

"  ni  be  wi'  you  in  a  gird  ;^  "  He  11  do  that  in 

a  gird^"^  Loth. 

This  may  signify,  as  soon  as  one  can  give  a  stroke  > 
from  the  1.  used  in  this  sense. 
GIRD,  9,     The  girth  of  a  saddle,  Perths. 

SU'G.  giord,  cingulum. 
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GIRD,  s.    A  hoop.]  Add ;  Hence 

Girder,  a  cooper,  Loth. 

GIRDLE,^.]  R.  <<  A  circular  plate  of  malleable 

or  cast-iron,  for  toasting  cakes  over  the  fire,*  S. 

Add; 

"  Your  bread's  bak'd,  you  may  lay  by  the  girdie, 
S.  Prov.;  ''  Spoken,  either  directly  [^sincerely],  or 
ironically  to  them  who  have  had  great  promises  made 
them."     Kelly,  p.  S68. 

It  is  indeed  commonly  said  of  him  who  has  ac- 
tually got  a  fortune  left  to  him,  or  is  in  the  fkir  way 
of  making  one,  "  His  bread^s  baken." 

— ''  The  Scots  in  general  are  attached  to — their 
oat-meal  bread  ;  which  is  presented  at  every  table 
in  thin  triangular  cakes,  baked  upon  a  plate  of  iron, 
.  called  a  girdle,  and  these  many  of  the  natives,  even 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  prefer  to  wheaten  bread, 
which  they  have  here  in  perfection."  Smollet's  H. 
Clinker. 

"  The  Bailie*— had  all  this  while  shifted  from  one 
foot  to  another  with  great  impatience,  ^  like  a  hen^' 
as  he  afterwards  said,  '  upon  a  het girdle"  Waver- 
ley,  iii.  851. 

This  Prov.  is  very  common  in*  S.    It  is  applied  to 
one  who  is  in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness  and  rest- 
lessless. 
Girdle.     Spacing  hf  the  Girdle^  a  mode  of  de- 

vination,  still  occasionally  practised  in  Angus, 

and  perhaps  in  other  counties,  espedally  for  dis- 

coveringwhohasstolenanythingthat  is  missing. 

The  girdle,  used  for  toasting  cakes,  is  heated  till 
it  be  red  hot.  Then  it  is  laid  in  a  dark  place^  with 
something  on  it.  Every  one  in  the  company  must 
go  by  himself,  and  bring  away  what  is  laid  on  it ; 
with  the  assurance  that  the  devil  will  carry  off  the 
guilty  person,  if  he  or  she  make  the  attempt.  The 
fear,  which  is  the  usual  concomitant  of  guilt,  ge* 
nerally  betrays  the  criminal,  by  the  reluctanee  ma* 
nifested  to  make  the  triaL 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  is  t 
vestige  of  the  ancient  ordeal  by  fire.  The  danger 
arising  from  the  secreted  red-hot  girdle,  nearly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Ferrum  candene,  which  consisted 
in  carrying  in  one's  naked  hand  a  bumipg  iron,  as 
aproof  of  Innocence.  V.  Ferrum  Candent,  Du  Cange. 
This  had  often  the  form  of  a  plate,  hence  denomi- 
nated Lamina  candent,  V.  Delrii  Disquis.  Magic*  L 
i  V.  p.  234, 235,  Instead  of  this,  the  girdle,  consisting 
of  a  plate  of  iron,  and  being  always  at  hand,  had 
been  substituted  by  the  vulgar* 

One  might  almost  suppose  that  this  species  of  or* 
deal  had  been  a  remnant  of  that  mode  of  torture  in- 
flicted on  criminals  by  the  ancient  Romans,  in  laj* 
ing  burning  plates  of  metal  on  them ;  to  which  bar- 
barous custom  Cicero  alludes  in  the  phrase,  Lajninas 
candentes  adroovere. 
GIRDSTING,   Gyrchtsting,   Gyethstiwc, 

Gridsting^  a.    Apparently  a  sHng  or  pole  for 

making  a  gird  or  hoop. 

*'  Crirdstingt  the  hundretli  contening  sex  score — 
xls."     Rates,  A.  I6II.  2.  i.  a 

"  The  balyes  chargy t  Robert  Stewart  pay  Arch*. 
Stewart,  &c.  iiij  lb.  for  I.M.  gyrchlHtngis,"  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1584,  Y-  I6,  p.  523. 

^^  Three  hundreyth  gjpihstingit," ;  Ibid.  p.  6iG, 
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^  Ane  thousand  half  girdtHngis  &c  vi^  haill  grid* 
stingU."     Ibid.     V.  19. 

If  I  am  not  misinformed^  the  rods  of  which  hoops 
are  made  are  still  called  slings,  Perths. 
OYRE-CARLING,  s.  1.  The  queen  of  fairies.] 

Insert^  as  sense 
2.  Used  as  equivalent  to  E.  hobgoblin. 

"  They  said  to  me  that  knowis  it,  thair  is  not  sa 
mekle  a  quicke  thing  as  ane  mouse  may  enter  with« 
in  that  chalmer>  the  duiris  and  windois  steikkit^  it  is 
so  close  all  aboute.  Judge  ye  how  ghaist  and  gyre-' 
earlingis  come  in  amonges  Uiame."  £•  of  Huntlie's 
Deaths  Bannatyne's  Journal^  p.  490» 
6YREFU\  adj.  Fretful,  ill-humoured>  discon- 
tented  ;  as,  ^^  a  gyrefu^  carlin,^  a  peevish  old 
woman,  Ayrs. 

Teut  gkier  (Isl.  geir),  vultur.  In  the  latter  lan- 
guage Geira  signifies  Bellona.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  epithet  is  formed  from  Gjfre  in  Gyre-carUn. 
6YRIE,  {^  soft),  «.  A  stratagem,  circumven- 
tion, Selkirks. ;  evidently  allied  tolngyre^  q.  Vv 
GIRKIENET,  s.  A  kind  of  bodice  worn  by 
women. 

*^  Item,  1  stone  of  wool  7  marks^  £  coats^  2  shirts^ 
3  girkieneis,  2  pl'ayds^  2  pair  drawers  worth  14  lib. 
13s.  4d."   Depred.  on  the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  32. 

Apparently  q.jerkineis,  a  dim  in.  from  E.  jerkin, 
or  jacket    The  origin  seems  to  be  Belg.  Jurk,  jurkie, 
a  frock.    This  is  probably  the  same  with  serkmet,  p. 
114;  "  Ane  linen  serkinet"     V.  Jirkinet. 
To  GIRLE,  GiRREL,  V.  n.     1.  A  term  used  to 
denote  that  affection  of  the  teeth  which  is  caused 
by  acidity,  as  when  one  has  eaten  unripe  fruit ; 
Peeblesshire. 
2.  To  tingle,  to  thrill,  Selkirks.,  Roxb. 
S.  To  thrill  with  horror,  ibid. 

''  Its  no  deth  it  feers  me,  but  the  after*kum  garis 
my  hcrt  girle,"   Wint.  Ev.  Tales,  ii.  64. 
4.  To  shudder,  to  shiver ;  synon.  Groase,  ibid. 

*'  But,  oh  1  alak !  and  waes  me !  what's  to  come 
on's  ?  Ye  hae  gart  a'  my  flesh  girrel,  John ;  to  think 
that  ever  my  gudeman  sude  hae  been  made  a  mi- 
ther  {"     Hogg's  Wint  Tales,  i.  886. 

Su.G.  krid-en  signifies  to  creep ;  grUUen  to  shiver. 
Hy  grUi'er  van,  he  abhors  it ;  Sewel.  V.  Grill,  t;. 
GIRLSS,  s.     The  name  with  Grilse^  q.  v. 

'^  In  the  actioune — tuiching  the  soume  of  ix  bar- 
rellis  of  salmond  Sc  a  barrell  of  girlU  yerly,"  &c. 
Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1494,  p.  345. 
To  GIRN,  V.  n.     1.  To  grin,  SI  Add; 

*^  It  is  mickle  that  makes  a  taylor  laugh ;  but 

sowters  girns  ay,"  S.  Prov. ;  '^  a  ridicule  upon  shoe* 

taiakers,  who  at  every  stitch  grin  with  the  force  of 

drawing  through  the  thread."     Kelly,  p.  212. 

8.  To  whine  and  cry,  from  ill-humour,  or  fretful- 

ness  in  consequence  of  disappointment ;  applied 

to  children,  S.     To  gim  and  greets  to  conjoin 

peevish  complaints  with  tears ;  in  this  sense,  in 

like  manner,  commonly  applied  to  children,  S. 

■  Thay  lay  into  thae  flammis  fleiting. 

With  cairtuU  cry  is,  giming  and  greitiing. 

Lyndsay't  Dreme,  Chalm.  L  199^ 

4.  To  gape ;  applied  to  any  piece  of  dress,  which 

is  made  so  tignt,  that)  when  it  is  laced  or  but- 
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toned,  the  under-gorment  is  seen  through  the 

chinks^  S. 
GiENiE,  adp.    Peevish,  S.B.     V.  6ibn,  v. 
GiKN-AGAiN,  s,   A  peevish  ill-humoured  person, 

Clydes.  * 

From  Gim  to  grin,  q.  one  who  still  returns  to  his 
grinning,  as  a  token  of  his  ilUhumour. 
Gyrning,  adf.     1*  Grinning,  S. 
2.  Crabbed,  ilKtempered,  S. 

"  The  cappernoity,  old,  giming  alewife  may  wait 
long  enough  or  I  forward  it"     St  Ronan,  iii.  11 9. 

Gyrnin*  Gyte,  an  ill-natured,  peevish  child,  S.B. 
GiRNiGo-GiBBiE,  8.      Of  the  somc  sense  with 

GimigOy  S. 

Picken,  however,  confines  it  to  a  child. 
**  Gt>A^gt66i>,  a  fretful,  ill-humoured  child ;"  GL 

GIRN,  GYRNE,  j.  1.  A  snare,  a  grin.]  Add 
to  definition,-^omposed  of  wire  or  hair,  with 
a  running  noose ;  used  to  catch  bares,  &c.  ot 
birds. 

In  the  Girn,  secured,  S.B.     61.  Shirrefs. 

To  GiRN,  v.n.  1.  To  catch  by  means  of  SLgim^ 
Thus  hares,  rabbits,  &Ck  are  taken  in  S. 

2.  To  catch  trouts  by  means  of  a  noose  of  hair, 
which  being  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  stick  or  rod,  is 
cautiously  brought  over  their  heads  or  tails;  then 
they  are  thrown  out  with  a  jerk,  West  of  S. 

GIRNALL,  s.     A  granary.]  Add; 
It  is  also  written  gamelL 

— "  And  if  the  poor  labourers  be  not  able  for  po- 
vertie  to  deliuer  the  bolls,  he  shall  take  no  higher 
prices  than  is  appointed,  nor  put  up  in  the  gameU, 
where  he  may  have  the  prices  befor  appointed."  Gen. 
Assembly,  A.  1567,  Keith's  Hist  589. 

Shaw  gives  geimeal  as  a  Gael,  word  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

To  GiRNAL,  V,  a.  To  store  up  in  granaries.]  Add; 
— "  If  any  want  were,  there  was  victual  gimeUed 
in  store,  to  help  to  find  the  soldiers  by  way  of  plun- 
dering."    Spalding,  ii.  16?. 
GIRR,  8.    A  hoop,  S. ;  the  same  with  Gird. 

"  Rowing  girrs,  (rolling  hoops)  forms  another 
healthy  exercise  to  the  boys  of  Edinburgh."  Black  w. 
Mag.  Aug.  1821,  p.  35. 

To  play  at  the  girr,  to  play  at  Trundle-hoop,  S- 
GIRRAN,  *.   A  small  boil,  Dumfr.  V.  Gurak. 

GIRREBBAGE,  8.    An  uproar ;  a  oorr.  pron. 

of  Gilrava^Cf  q.  v. 
To  GIRREL,  V.  n.     To  thrill,  &c.   V.  Girle. 
GIRSKAIVIE,  adf.     Hurbrained,  Meams. 

This  might  be  traced  to  Isl.  gerr,  factus,  or  as  slg* 
nifying  perfectius,  cl^us,  and  sktf,  skeif-r,  Dan. 
skiaev,  bbliquus;  q.  placed  awry,  or  completely  so. 
V.  Skaivie. 

GIRSLE,  GiRssiLL,  s.    A  gristle  or  cartilagi^ 

nous  substance,  S. 

''  Gif  thay  happin  to  be  convicted,  to  be  adiud- 
geit  to  be  scurgeit  and  burnt  throw  thegirssill  of  the 
rycht  eare  with  ane  het  irne  of  the  compass  of  ane 
inche  about"    Acta  Ja.  VI.  1574,  Ed.  1814>  p.  87. 

This  act  r^ards  ''  Strang  and  ydill  b^garis." 
GIRSLIN  (of  frost),  8.    A  slight  fIoe^  a  thin 

sciixf  of  fimt,  S. 
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Not,  as  might  ieem  at  first  view^  from  Girdemen^ 
tloned  above^  but  from  Fr.  grailli,  "  covered,  or 
hoare,  with  reeme ;"  Cotgr.   i.  e.  hoar-frost 

6IBSS,  Gibs,  «.    Grass. 

This  is  the  pron.  of  Angus. 

— Nane  but  maadow  girs  was  mawn, 
An'  nane  but  hainit  linjet  sawn. 

Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  6. 

It  appears  that  the  phrase,  on  the  girss,  had  been 
flODiciently  used  in  S.  to  characterise  a  certain  season 
of  the  year,  in  contradistinction  from  another— -de^ 
signed,  <m  the  come. 

"  It  is  thocht  expedient — for  the  encres  of  justice 
6c  tranquilite  in  the  reakne,  that  our  souueran  lord 
causs  his  Justice  airis  to  be  haldin  vniuersaly  in  al 
partis  of  his  realme,  twys  in  the  yere,  anys  on  ike 
girss,  and  anys  on  the  come,  vnto  the  tym  that  the 
realme  wer  brocht  to  gude  rewle."  Acts  Ja.  III. 
1485,  Ed.  1814,  p.  170. 

This  seems  equivalent  to  "  once  in  spring,  and 
once  in  autumn."  The  former  may  perhaps  signify 
the  time  of  hay-making.  V.  also  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1491, 
ibid.  p.  325. 

To  GiRSBy  GiRss,  V.  a.  To  turn  out  of  oiRce  be- 
fore the  usual  and  regular  period  of  retiring ; 
not  to  re-elect,  though  it  be  legal,  customary, 
and  expected,  S.B.     V.  Gebss,  v. 

GiBSE-Foux,  formerlv  the  same  with  Cottap^fbuJc^ 
S.B. 

GiBSE-GAW^D,  adi.  Gira-gaw^d  iaes^  a  phrase  ap- 
plied to  toes  which  are  galled  or  chopt  by  walk- 
ing barefoot  9moiig  grass  that  has  been  recently 
mawn,  S. 

''  Girse-gaw'd,  cut  by  grass.  Those  who  run  bare- 
foot, as  herds  do,  know  well  what  these  cuts  are." 
GaU.  Encycl. 

GiBsiNG,  GiBsiN.  F/kalingandgirsing.  1.  The 

place  for  cuttmgjbals  or  turfs^  and  for  grazing 

cattle. 

"  The  ffeaUng  and  girsing  of  Aldinalbanagh,  and 
the  hill  Rinhie,  wer  appoynted  to  be  the  marches  be- 
tuein  Southerland  and  Strathnaver,  at  that  pairt  of 
the  countrey."     Gordon's  Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  344. 
2.  The  privilege  of  grazing  in  a  particular  place. 

"  Sir  Robert  gave  vnto  John  Robsone  some  lands 
about  Dounrobin,  with  the  girsin  of  Badinlogh." 
Ibid.  p.  351.     V.  Gebs. 

GiRSE-MAN,«.  Formerly  synon.  with  Cottar-man, 
Aberd.     V.  Gebss-man. 

GIRST,  s.     The  grain  which  one  is  bound  to 
have  ground  at  a  mill  to  which  one  is  thirled, 
Roxb.     E.  grist. 
*'  Item,  aw  to  pay  to  the  girst  of  the  said  myle." 

Reg.  Brechin,  Fol.  38,  b. 

GIRT,  a^.  Great,  large, Ayr8.,Renfr.,  Lanarks. 
'*  I  hope  to  defend  myself  by  girt  authorities. — 

I  see  gentlemen  of  girt  worth  among  the  C s  my 

accusers."     Speech  for  D — sse  of  Anistown,  p.  5,  6. 
Now  girt  an'  sma'  may  him  lament  ; 
To  his  lang  hame  auld  Harry's  sent 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  118. 
I  glowr't  a  while  wi'  girt  conceit,  &c. 

Ibid.  p.  125. 
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GIRTH,  Gtbtb^  s.    8.  The  privilege  granted 

to  criminals  during  Christmas.]  JM ; 

The  same  privilege  is  thus  expressed  by  Balfour. 

''  He  quha  hes  powar  to  bald  court  may  tyne  and 
foirfault  the  samin  lor  the  space  of  yeir  and  day,  gif 
he  haldis  the  court  in  time  forbiddin  and  defendit 
be  the  law,  that  is  to  say,  fira  Yulegirtl^  be  prodamit, 
quhill  efter  the  halie  dayis,  vis.  fra  the  sevint  day  be- 
foir  Yule  unto  uphalie  day"   Balfour's  Pract.  p.  279. 

This  time,  being  viewed  as  haUe,  carried  with  it 
the  privilege  of  protection  from  prosecution  in  a 
court  of  law.  The  first  day  succeeding  this  privi- 
leged season  seems  to  have  been  denominated  uphaUe 
day,  because  the  holidays i^ere then iip  or  terminated; 
as  we  say.  The  court  is  up,  i.  e.  it  does  not  now  sit 
o.  Girth  has  also  been  explained  as  denoting  the 

circleof  stones  which  environed  the  ancientplaces 

of  judgment. 

In  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  the  religious  dbr- 
cles  are  denominated  Kills  or  Temples,  the  judicial 
circles  are  denominated  Girths.  'These  Girths  are 
numerous,  such  as  Auld  Girth,  Apple  Girth,  Tunder 
Girth,  Girthon,  Girtkhead,  &c.  &c.  In  the  Hebrides, 
these  Girths  are  still  more  numerous,  and  tlie  tradi- 
tion respecting  them  is,  that  people  resorted  to  them 
for  justice,  and  that  they  served  nearly  the  same  pur- 
pose among  the  Celts,  that  the  cities  of  refdge  did 
among  the  Jews."  Huddleston's  Notes  oii  Toland's 
Hist,  of  the  Druids,  p.  313. 

This  ingenious  writer  endeavours,  after  Toland, 
to  prove  that  where  there  was  a  circle  of  stones  used 
by  the  Druids  as  a  place  of  worship,  there  was  com- 
monly another  circle  appropriated  to  judicial  proce- 
dure. In  the  passage  given  above,  however,  he  has 
towards  the  close  assigned  to  the  judicial  circles,  lat- 
terly^ the  use,  or  rather  the  abuse,  of  places  cf  reli« 
gion,  in  being  made  sanctuaries  for  criminals  of  every 
description.  Now,  whatever  may  be  supposed  as  to 
the  Celts,  the  privilege  referred  to,  in  posterior  ages, 
still  originated  from  the  sanctity  of  these  places  as 
being  properly  devoted  to  acts  of  religion. 

I  hesitate  greatly  whether  Girth,  as  occurring  in 
the  compound  words  mentioned  above,  can  be  viewed 
as  the  same  with  Girth  a  sanctuary.  It  seems  rather 
a  corr.  of  Garth  ;  and  the  proper  orthography  is  Ap^ 
ple-garlh,  Tonder-garth,  &c*  from  A.S.  geard  sepimen- 
tum,  Su.G.  gard,  gord,  id.,  also,  area  clausa,  arx,  &c. 

Add  to  et3rmon ; 

The  Icelanders  had  also  their  privileged  seasons; 
as  Farfrid,  Justitium,vel  cessatio  a  litibus  forensibos 
vemali  tempore  ne  a  labore  rustici  avocentur.  Verei. 
Ind.  The  same  learned  writer,  besides  Jula-fridr 
Disaiings  fridr,  and  Ledungfridr,  mentions  Anfridr, 
tempus  faeniseciietmessis;  fromaitn,  a  term  denot- 
ing rustic  labour  in  general ;  Cura  rustica,  arationes, 
sationes,  foenisecii,  messis ;  ann-^,  metere,  opus  rus- 
ticum  facere.  V.  Verel.  vo.  Fridr  and  Annjridr. 
GiRTHOLL,  s.   A  sanctuary;  (synon.  with  Girth,) 

a  term  still  retained  in  Ayrs. 

'^  GirthoU,  Girth,  sanctuarie,  in  Latine>  asylum-" 
Skene,  De  Verb.  Sign,  in  vo. 
•  GIRTH,  s.     The  band  of  a  saddle,  E. 
To  Slip  the  Gikths,  to  "  tumble  down,  like  a 

pack-horse'^s  burden,  when  the  girths  give  way  f 

Gl.  Antiq.,  South  of  S. 
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GIRTHSTING, «.    V.  Girdsting. 
GIRZY,  the  familiar  corr.  of  the  name  Grizely 

from  Grixdda.  V.  Hock  and  Wee  Fickle  Tow. 
6YSE,  e.     Mode,  fashion ;  £.  guise, 

**  This  gouked  gyee  was  b^un  by  our  baillie,  to 
Ahew  his  love  to  the  good  cause."  Spalding,  ii.  281. 
GYST,  e.    Apparently,  a  written  account  of  a 

transaction. 

'^  As  the  g^ti  maid  tharupoun  hair."  Aberd«  Reg. 
V.  16. 

L.B.  geH^a,  historia  de  rebus  ge*tis.    Carpentier. 
O.Fr.  gesies,  gesta,  fiicinora,  egregia  facta^  &c.  Diet. 
Trer. 
GYTE.   ToganggHe.   1.  To  act  extravagantly, 

—as  in  a  delirium,  Loth.]  Add ; 

**  He  next,  looking  joyously  round,  laid  a  grasp 
on  his  wig,  which  he  perhaps  would  have  sent  after 
the  beaver,  had  not  Edie  stopped  his  hand,  exclaim- 
ing-—' He's  gaum  gjfte — ^mind  Caxon's  no  -here  to  re* 
pair  the  damage."  Antiquary,  iii.  294.  i.  e.  "  going 
distracted.*' 

**  But  what  between  courts  o'  law  and  courts  o' 
state,  and  upper  and  under  parliaments,  here  and  in 
London,  the  gudeman's  gane  clean  gi^le,  I  think." 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  ii.  302. 
S.  To  be  enraged,  S. 
S.  ^^  To  be  outrageously  set  on  a  thing,  giddy ,^ 

Gl.  Picken,  S.O. 

The  mair  I  fecht  an'  fleer  an'  flyte, 
The  mair  I  think  the  jad  gangs  gyte. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  125. 
GYTE,  s.     Rendered  «  a  goat,''  S.B. 

Hfi  sqneel'd  to  her,  like  a  young  gyte, 
But  wadna  mird  to  gang 
Back  a'  that  day. 
Chrisimas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Pod,  p.  125. 

Here  it  might  be  meant  by  the  author  in  the  sense 
of  childi  Geyt  or  gyle  being  thus  used,  S.B.    V.  Get. 

GYTE,  Gytelikg,  s.  Applied  contemptuously, 
or  in  ill  humour,  to  a  young  child ;  as,  *^  a  noisy 
gvte,'"  Ang.,  Fife. 

Isl.  gyt,  pres. of  giof-a,  partumeniti,  parere.  V.Gbt. 
GYTLIN,  adl    Expl.  «  belonging  to  the  fields, 
rural,^  Gl;  Buchan. 
Daft  gytUn  things !  what  gypitness  is  this  } 
Rairin  yir  love-tales  wi'  a  hopefu'  kiss ! 
Come  sing  wi'  me  o'  things  wi'  far  mair  feck. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  119» 
GITTER,  s.    Mire,  Dumfr.     V.  Guttek. 
*  To  GIVE,  V.  n.  To  yield,  to  give  way ;  as,  "  the 
frost  gives^  a  phrase  expressive  of  a  change  in 
the  morning,  from  frost  to  open  weather,  S. ; 
synon.  To  gae  again. 
GIZZ,  Sn  Face,  countenance;  a  cant  term,  Aberd. 
'  Somethings  twiesh  him  an'  the  sky. 
Set  up  a  frightfu'  gt22  / 
An'  wha  was  this  but  daft  Jean  Carr, 
Wi'  twa  lang  scrogs  o'  wattle ! 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  69. 
Douce  wife,  quoth  I,  what  means  the  fizz. 
That  ye  shaw  sic  a  frightfu'  pzz  f  &c. 

Ibid,  p.  107. 
To  GIZZEN,  V.  n.  To  become  leaky,  V.  Geyze. 
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GizzEK  (^hard),  o^'.     1.  To  ganffgizzen,  to 

break  out  into  chinks  from  want  of  moisture,  a 

term  applied  to  casks,  &c,  S.B. 
2.  Figuratively  transferred  to  topers,  when  drink 

is  withheld. 

Ne'er  lat's  gang  gizzen,  fy  for  shame, 
Wi'  drou&y  tusk. 

Tarra^s  Poems,  p.  134.     V.  Geisik. 
To  GLABBER,  GLEBBxa,  v.  n.    To  speak  in- 
distinctly, &C.1  Add; 

"  Glebortng,  talking  carelessly."     Gall.  Encycl. 
"  a  glebberin'  fule." 
2.  To  chatter,  to  talk  idly,  Roxb.,  Dumfr. 

Add  to  etymon ;  Gael.  gUobher'am,  to  chatter. 
GLACK,  J.  4.  That  part  of  a  tree  where  a  bough 

branches  out,  Perths.]  Add; 

That  is  the  spreading  branch  that  used  to  shade  us. 

As  we  were  courting,  frae  the  sun  and  rain ; 

And  that's  the  braid  wide  glack  we  used  to  sit  on. 

Dona^  and  Flora,  p.  155. 
Add  to  etymon ; 

In  Gael,  it  strictly  denotes  the  hollow  ^'  of  a  glen." 
To  this  it  has  been  transferred  from  the  hand,  of 
which  it  also  denotes  the  hollow,  when  it  is  held  in 
a  crooked  form,  the  thumb  being  at  some  distance 
from  the  fingers. 
GL  AFF,  s.  A  sudden  blast;  as, «  a  tfio^o"  wind,"" 

a  pufff  a  slight  and  sudden  blast,  tJpp.  Clydes., 

Loth.,  Boraer. 
GLAID,  s.    The  kite.     V.  Gled. 
GLAIK,  Glaike,  s.  1.  A  glanceof  the  eye,  Ayrs. 
2.  A  reflected  ^leam  or  glance  in  general,  Ayrs. 

''  It  was  a  dark  night,  but  I  could  see,  by  a  glailx 
of  light  from  a  neighbour's  window,  that  there  was  a 
man  with  a  cocked  hat  at  the  door."  The  Provost, 
p.  1 57. 

''  It  reflected  down,  as  it  were,  upon  themselves  a 
glaikofihe  sunshine  that  shone  upon  us."  Ibid.p.257* 

Give,  as  sense 
S.  A  prism,  or  any  thing  that  produces  reflection. 

4.  A  transient  ray,  a  passing  gleam,  Ayrs. 

— ''  He  has  glades  and  gleams  o'  sense  about  him, 
that  make  me  very  doubtful-— if  I  could  judicially 
swear,  that  he  canna  deport  himsel  wi'  sufficient  sa- 
gacity."    The  Entail,  ii.  186. 

This,  however,  may  be  merely  an  occasional  ap- 
plication; as  the  same  ingenious  writer  uses  it,  in  the 
singular,  in  its  more  common  meaning. 

*'  To  me — ^the  monthly  moon's  but  as  a  gUnk  on 
the  wall,  the  spring  but  as  a  butterflee  that  taks  the 
wings  o'  the  morning."     Ibid.  iii.  79* 

5.  A  deception,  a  trick. 

Insert^  before — To  Get  the  Glaiks; 
To  Fling  the  Glaiks  in  one^s  een^  to  deceive,  to 

impose  on,  one,  S. 

"  It  is  indeed  but  a  fashion  of  integrity  that  ye  will 
findamang  them^ — a  fashion  of  wisdom,  and  a  fashion 
of  carnal  learning — glancing-glasses  they  are,  fit  only 
toJUng  the  glaiks  in  folk's  een,  wi'  their  pawky  policy^ 
and  earthly  ingine."  Heart  Mid  Loth.  i.  319,  320, 
After,— To  Get  the  Glaiks,  Add; 

The  phrase  as  used  in  this  sense,  ia  more  than  two 
centuries  old. 
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This  ([thua^  sylit,  begylit. 
They  will  but  get  the  gtaikis  ; 
Cum  they  heir^  thir  tuo  yeir^ 
They  sail  not  misse  their  pakis. 
Grangffs  BaUat,  Poems  l6th  Cent,  p.  28li. 
.  Reckon^  as  sense 
6.  The  act  of  jilting ;  and  Jdd; 

It  also  denotes  the  conduct  of  a  thale  jilt 
—  Ye  inay  haud  your  tongue  j 
For  lads  the  glaiks  did  gie  ye, 
In  better  days^  when  ye  were  youngs 
And  shame  ane  now  will  hae  ye. 

A,  Scott's  Poems,  p.  l6. 

8.  Used  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  woman,  ex- 
pressive of  folly  or  light-headedness,  S. 

*'  Och  sorrow  be  on  the  glaik,  my  own  heart  will 
never  warm  to  her ; — forgive  myself  for  saying  so  of 
any  honest  man's  child."     Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  20. 

9.  A  bat.  Loth. 

IO4  Glaiksy  pL  A  puzzle-»game,  consisting  in  first 
taking  a  number  of  rings  off  one  of  a  large  size, 
and  then  replacing  them,  Roxb.,  Mearns. 

11.  A  toy  for  children,  composed  of  several  pieces 
of  wood  which  have  the  appearance  of  falling 
asunder,  but  are  retiuned  in  their  places  by 
strings,  Roxb. 

Glaixit,  a^'.]  Add; 

4.  Stupid ;  synon.  with  Doitiiy  Roxb. 

Glaikitness,  s.     Giddiness,  levity,  S. 

^'  Bid  her  have  done  wi'  her  glaikitness  for  a  wee^ 

and  let's  hear  plain  sense  for  ance."     Reg.  Dalton, 

iii.  171. 

Glaikbie,  Glaikery,  s.  Lightheadedness,  ^d- 
diness,  Perths. 

"  Ane  change  from  that,  quhilk  keipit  yotir  vo* 
mankynd  in  al  vomanlie  grauitie,  to  this  that  leidis 
the  selous  imbracearis  thairof  vnto  al  glaikrie,'  Nicol 
Bume,  F.  I89,  a. 

It  denotes  coquettish  lightness,  as  appropriated  to 
females,  Perthsi 

Oh !  wad  ye  listen  to  a  sound  advice, 
Ye'd  quite  your  glaikery,  an'  at  last  be  wise ; 
The  lad  that  likes  you  for  your  duds  o'  braws. 
Will  soon  detest  you,  and  perhaps  hae  cause* 

Duff's  Poems,  p.  81. 
GLAIKIE,  Glackie,  adf.    Expl.  *<  pleasant, 
charming,  enchanting,^  Ayrs. ;  allied  perhaps 
to  Teut.  glick-en  nitere. 

GLAIR-HOLE,  s.     A  mire,  Tweedd.,  from 

GlauTj  q.  y. ;  synon.  Champ. 
GLAISE,  4.     A  fflaise  (f  the  ingUy  the  act  of 

warming  one^s  self  hastily  at  a  strong  fire,  Sel- 

kirks. 

Su.G.  glcesa,  prunae  foci  ignid.     V.  Glose. 

To  GLAISTER,  v.  n.    V.  Glastee,  v. 
GLAISTER,  «.     A  thin  covering;  as,  of  snow 

or  ice.     "  There's  a  glaister  o^  ice  the  day.^ 

Ettr.  For. ;  Glister^  Berwicks. 

This  term  is  evidently  the  same  with  Isl.  glaestr, 
pruina,  vel  nive  albicans.  Haldorson  gives  this  as 
the  secondary  sense  of  the  word  primarily  signify-i 
ing,  splendidus,  politus.  It  is  a  derivative  from 
giaesi  splendor^  albities ;    whence  the  compound 
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p^laesis'VeSir^  6ampi  amceni  sive  glacialesi    The  root 

IS  gU^-a,  to  shine. 

Glaisterie,  adj.     1.  A  glaisterie  Ahy^  one  on 

which  snow  fails  and  melts,  ibid. 
2.  Miry,  Upp.  Clydes. 
GLAM ACK,  a,     A  grasp.     V.  Glahmacr. 
Glamerie,  Glaumbrie,  Glammerie,  «.   Th6 
same  with  Glamer ;  Ayrs. 
''  It  maun  surely  be  the  pithiness  o'  the  style,  pr 
some  bewitching  glaumerie  that  gars  fowk  glaum  it 
them  whare  e'er  they  can  get  a  claucht"  Ed.  Mag. 
April  1821,  p.  352. 

"  Andrew  read  it  over  studiously,  and  then  said, 
'  My  Lord,  this  is  glammerie.*'    Sir  A.  Wylic,  L  255. 
Glamour-gift,  a.    The  power  of  encbantmeBt; 
metaph.  applied  to  female  fascination. 
May  be  some  wily  lass  has  had  the  airt, 
Wi'  spells,  an'  charms,  to  win  our  Robin's  heart 
An'  bauds  him,  wi'  her  glamour'^gift,  ne  fell, 
That,  tho'  he  Wad,  he  coudna  brea^  the  apelL 

Pic&en's  Poems,  i.  21. 
Glamour-might,  s.     Power  of  enchantment. 
— A  moment  then  the  volume  spread. 
And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read^ 
It  had  much  of  glamour  might. 
Could  make  a  lady  seem  a  knight  ,* 
The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 
Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 
A  nut>-shell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 
A  sheeling  seem  a  palace  large. 
And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  yoath-^ 
All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth. 

Sir  W.  Scott's  Lay  Last  Minstrel,  st  10. 

GLAMMACH,  s.    1.  A  snatch,  an  eager  graspt 

&cj  Add ;     Also  written  Glamack^  AbotL 

The  case  is  clear,  my  pouch  is  plackleaa: 

That  saves  me  frae  the  session's  glamack, 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  2i 
GLAMMIS,  GLAUMS,  s.  pi.    1.  Pincers, 

"  Item,  in  the  smiddie  ane  irne  studie,  ane  h'cbt 
hammer,  ane  littil  pair  of  glammU  but  the  vya,  tod 
ane  pair  of  bellies  fbellowsj  uncoverit"  Inven- 
tories, A.  1580,  p.  302. 

2.  "  Glaums^  instruments  used  by  horse-gelden, 
when  gelding.^^     Gall.  Encycl. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Clams,  id.>  q*  ▼• 
To  GLAMP,  ».  n.     1.  To  grasp,  &c.]  Add; 
4.  It  is  used  as  signifying  simply  to  grope  in  the 
dark,  Aberd.,  Mearns.,  Ang.     This  is  riewed 
as  the  primary  sense. 
Half  bauld>  half  fear'd,  he  glampin'  raise, 

An'  tremblin',  pat  his  claise  on. 
— But  horrid  pelting  they  did  thole. 
When  glampin'  i'  the  dark. 

p.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  79>  ^^' 
fiut  weary  fa'  the  faithless  liffht. 
It  quickly  vanish'd  frae  his  sights 
An'  left  him  in  an  eerie  swi'ther, 
Glampin'  rounci,  he  kendna  whither. 

Mn  oJAmha',  p  «5. 
It  has  great  appearance  of  affinity  to  Dan.^WJii*^' 
expl.  by  Haldorson  as  synon.  with  Isl.  gkpt-t^t  ^'' 
tibus  ampere ;  as  glams  signifies  morsus-  . 

GL ANCING-GLASS,  a.   A  glass  used  by  ctol- 
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dren  for  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  anj 
object.     The  term  is  metaph.  applied  to  a  mi- 
nister of  the  gospel,  who  itiakes  a  great  shew, 
without  possessing  solidity. 
— ''  Also  a  glazing  glancing-giats,  who  loves  to 
hear  himself  speaks  and  the  world  to  notice  him^  af- 
fecting such  unheard-of  unhappy  singularities,  where- 
in he  cannot  propose  or  have  the  prospect  of  being  use* 
ful  or  edifying,"  &c.  Walker's  Remarkable  Passages, 

p.  95. 

GLANT,  pret.     Literally,  shone ;  from  Glenty 

dint. 
Or  when  the  simmer  giant  wi'  nature  braw, — 
He  aft  wad  trystit's  a'  to  tak  a  rest,  &c. 
Tarras'f  Poems,  p.  6.     '*  Smiled,  looked  gay,"  Gl. 
GLAR,   Glaub,  *.     2.    Any   glutinous   sub- 
stance.] Add; 

Isl.  klar,  gluten ;  Haldorson. 
GLASENIT,  Glasened, /?re^.     Glazed,  sup- 
plied with  glass. 

"  He — ^maid  staitlie  stallis  axidglasenit  mekle  of  all 
the  kirk."     Addic  Scot.  Com.  p.  20. 

"  Glasyn,  of  glasse.  Vitreus."  Prompt.  Parv.  Teut. 
glasen,  vitreus. 
GLASHIE,  a^.    And  gave  her  glashie  browes 

a  greater  grace.]  Add; 

''  Quaere,  GUusy  T'   Sir  W.  S.   But  if  this  be  the 
meaning,  we  must  suppose  that  in  Hudson's  time  a 
shining  brow  was  viewed  as  a  beauty. 
GLASHTROCH,  cudg.     A  term  expressive  of 

continued  rain,  and  the  concomitant  dirtiness 

of  the  roads,  Ayrs. 
GLASINWRICHT,  Glasynweycht,  #.  The 

old  desi^ation  in  S.  for  a  glazier. 

"  And  alss  in  name  and  behalf  of  the  haill  cow- 
pers,  glannwrichtis"  &c.  Acts  Cba.  I.  £d.  1814, 
V.  540. 

"  To  leyr  the  pratyk  8c  craft  of  glasyn^wrtfcht,'* 
Aberd  Reg.  V.  l6. 
To  GLASS-CHACK,  v.  a.    To  giass-chack  a 

zrifidowy  to  plane  down  the  outer  part  of  a  sash, 

to  fit  it  for  receiving  the  fflass^  S. 
GLASSES,  s,  pi.     Spectacles,  for  assisting  the 

sight,  S. 
GLASSOCK,  $.    The  name  of  a  fish,  Sutherl.} 

Add; 

<'  When  a  year  old,  the  coal-fish  begins  to  blacken 
aver  the  gills,  and  on  the  ridge  of  the  back ;  and  we 
have  then  a  new  series  of  names :  among  the  He- 
brides, cuddies;  in  Sutherland,  glassocks;  in  Ork- 
ney>  cooths;  and  in  Shetland,  pikocks"  Neill's  List 
of  Fishes,  p*  7« 

To  GLASTER,  v,n.  1.  To  bark,  to  bawl]  Add; 
%  To  boast.    To  this  sense  refer  the  passage  from 

Doug.  Virg, 
8.  To  babble;  pron.  Gknster. 
'  It  properly  signifies  to  talk  much  with  a  pronun- 
ciation resembling  that  of  one  whose  tongue  is  two 
large  for  his  mouth,  Clydes. 
6LASTRI0US,  adj.  Apparently,  contentious; 

or  perhaps  expressive  ot  the  temper  of  a  brag- 
gadocio. 

<'  If  I  was  magstravigant  and  glastrious  as  other 
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lads,  I  sud  ken  whether  ye  were  a  man  or  a  boy." 
H.  Blyd's  Contract 

GL  ATTON,  s.  A  handful,  Clydes. ;  synon.  with 
Glack,  q.  v. 

GL  AUD,  8.    The  name  of  a  man,  Gent.  Shep. ; 

apparently  for  Claude  or  Claudius. 
To  GLAUM,  V.  n.]  Insert,  as  sense 

1.  To  grope,    especially  in  the   dark,   S.     V. 
Glaumf,  v. 

2.  To  grasp  at  a  thing,  S.]  Add ; 

It  is  sometimes  speUed  in  a  way  that  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  sound  of  the  word. 

*'  Though  his  senses  were  shut,  he  had  fearful 
visions  of  bloody  hands  and  gh'mmering  daggers 
glamittg  over,  him  from  behind  his  curtains,"  &c. 
R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  26. 

'^  Wha  kens  what  micht  hae  been  the  upshot,  wi' 
the  wee  drap  royal  bluid  he  carried  in  his  veins  ? 
he  might  hae  glammed  at  our  royal  crown  itsel."  St. 
Johnstoun,  iii.  145. 

In  Fife  the  word  glaum  is  applied,  not  merely  to 
the  action  of  the  hands,  but  of  the  mouth  or  jaws.. 
Thus  a  dog  is  said  to  glaum  at  a  thing,  when  he  opens 
his  jaws  and  attempts  to  snatch  it. 
2.  **  To  take  hold  of  a  woman  indecorously,^ 

Ayrs.     Gl.  Surv.  p.  692. 

GLAUND,  Glaun.,  s.  A  clamp  of  iron  or  wood, 

Aberd. 
To  GL AUR,  Glawr,  v.  a.     1 .  To  bemire,  S. 
8.  "  To  make  slippery ,**  61.  Aberd. 

Just  whare  their  feet  the  dubs  had  glaui^d, 

And  barken'd  them  like  swine, 
GJey'd  Gibby  Gun,  wi'  a  derf  dawrd, 

Beft  o'er  the  grave  divine 

Christmas  Baling,  Skinner's  Misc.Poet.  p.  1 32.  V.Glar. 
This  has  most  probably  had  the  same  origin  with 
0.£.  "  Glortf^en  or  with  foule  thinge  to  defylen. 
Deturpo,  Maculo."  Prompt  Parv.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
serve that  the  writer  of  tiiis  ancient  work  retains 
the  A.S.  termination  of  the  infinitive,  in  all  the  verbs, 
in  the  form  of  en  or  yn. 
Glaurie,  adj.     Miry,  S. 

Through  glaury  holes  an'  dykes  nae  mair 
Ye'll  ward  my  pettles  frae  the  lair. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  SS. 

To  GLEBBER,  r.  n.  To  chatter.  V.  Glabbkh. 
Glebbeb,   8..      X.  Chattering,   Rox.b.  ;    synon«, 

Clatter. 
2.  In  pi.  idle  absurd  talking. 
GLED,  8.     The  kite.]  Add; 

The  S.  orthography  is  in  some  instances  glaid., 
— And  be  as  tenty  to  bear  off  all  harm. 
As  ever  hen  upon  the  midden  head. 
Wad  tent  her  chickens  frae  the  greedy  glaid. 

Ros^s  Helenore,  p.  1 4. 
A.S.  gUda,  gUde;  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
its  gli£ng  "  through  the  sky,  without  the  least  ap«. 
parent  motion  of  its  wings."     Pennant  i.  141. 
GlsdVclaws,  8.  pi.     "  We  say  of  any  thing 
that  has  got  into  greedy  keeping,  that  it  has  got 
into  the  gU^8'Claw8,  where  it  wUl  be  kept  until 
it  be  savagely  devoured."*^     Gall.  Encycl, 
GlepVorups,  8.  pi.    Used  in  the  sam^  senst ; 
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as,  "  He'«  in  the  gle^s-gnqM  now  ;^  i.  e.  there 

is  no  chance  of  his  escaping,  S. 
GlkdVwhussle,  j.     Metaph.  used   to  denote 

an  expression  of  triumph,  S. 
"  Gleds^mfkUsle,  Kites^  when  they  fall  in  with  prey^ 
give  a  kind  of  wild  whulUng  scream.  We  apply  this^ 
metaphorically^  to  the  ways  of  men,  in  the  phrase 
'  It'a  no  for  nought  the  gled  whistles/'  &c.  Gall. 
Encyd. 
Gled-wylie,  s.  The  same  game  with  Shue-Gled- 

Wylie^  and  apparently  with  Greedy^Gled^  q.  v. 
"  Gled  1Vylie,'^me  name  of  a  singular  game  played 
at  country-schools."     Gall.  Encycl. 

The  author  of  this  singular  work  gives  not  only  a 
particular  description  of  this  game^  but  specifies  the 
traditionary  rhymes  which  are  repeated  in  it 

To  GLEDGE,  v.  n.    1.  To  look  asquint,  to  take 
a  side  view,  Fife,  Border. 
Here  cautious  love  maun  gledge  a-squint. 

And  stounlins  feast  the  ee. 
Least  watching  birkies  tak  the  hint, 
And  let  the  secret  flee. 
St,  Boswelft  Fair,  A.  Scalfs  Poems,  p.  56. 
-—She  blush'd,  an'  gledgin  slee, 
Flang  ay  the  tither  sweetest  smile  on  me. 

Ibid.  1811,  p.  9d. 
%  To  look  cunningly  and  slily  on  one  side,  laugh- 
ing at  the  same  time  in  one^s  sleeve ;  to  leer, 
Roxb.,  Dumfr. 

'^  The  next  time  that  ye  send  or  bring  ony  body 
here^  let  them  be  gentles  allenarly,  without  ony  fremd 
servants,  like  that  chield  Lockhard,  to  be  gledeing 
and  gleeing  about,  and  looking  to  the  wrang  side  of 
ane's  housekeeping,  to  the  discredit  of  the  family," 
&C.     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  290* 

"  GUdging,  looking  silly  at  one ;"  Gl.  Obviously 
an  errat  for  slily. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Isl.  glidsa,  divaricatio  ; 
q.  striding  or  straddling  with  the  eyes.  But  it  seems 
to  be  merely  a  derivative  from  Isl.  glo,  gloedt,  lippio, 
(whence  glid,  lippitudo  oculorum,  Hiddorson).  V. 
Gley. 

Gledge,  j.     1.  A  glance,  a  transient  view ;  "  / 
gat  a  gledge  d*  him  ;^  Loth. 
^'  Sae  I  e'en  tried  him  wi'  some  tales  o*  lang  syne, 
and  when  I  spake  o'  the  brose,  ye  yen,  he  didna  just 
laugh — ^he's  ower  grave  for  that  now-a-days, — but 
he  gae  a  gledge  wi'  his  ee  that  I  kenn'd  he  took  up 
what  I  said."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iv.  177. 
2.  An  oblique  look.  Border. 
Gledgimg,  s.   The  act  of  looking  slily  or  archly, 

ibid. 
GLEED,  s.     A  spark,  &c.     V.  Gleid. 

GLEEMOCH,  s,  A  faint  or  deadened  gleam, 
as  that  of  the  sun  when  fog  intervenes,  Ayrs. 
— ''  Whar's  the  leefu-hearted  Caledonianwha  wad 
be  driech  in  drawing  to  gar  the  wallot  [wallowit^ 
skaud  o'  our  mither  tongue  sh3me  like  the  rouky 
gleetnoch  in  a  cranrouchie  morning  ?"  £din^  Mag. 
April  1821,  p.  352. 

GLEESOME,a^*.  Gay, merry, S.B.;^f/tf/,E 
Now  i'  the  dark  Tarn  was  na  idle ; 
Hd  was  a  gleesome  chiel, 

Cock^s  Simple  Strains,  p.  137. 
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Gie's  TuUochgoram,  Watty  cries, 

It's  sic  a  gleesome  spring.         Ibid.  p.  1S5< 
To  GLEET,  V.  n.     To  shine,  to  glance. 

In  mouldie  auld  bags,  and  sew'd  up  in  rags, 

The  deep  yallow  dearies  lay  snug  ; 

In  auld  stockin  feet,  the  siller  did  gUet^ 

That  the  miser  wont  often  to  hug. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  122. 
IsL  glili^  splendere,  glitta  nitela ;  SvlG.  glatt  ni^ 
tidus.     It  is  obviously  from  a  common  origin  with 
S.  GUid,  a  burning  coal^  q.  v. 
Gleet,  s.     A  glance,  the  act  of  shining,  ibid. 
At  last  there  came  ftae  W— ha'. 
Some  rising  rival  that  he  saw, 
Wi'  siller  gleet  and  glowing  phiz. 

A,  Scott's  Poems,  p.  137. 
Or  is  this  meant  as  an  adj.,  shining  ? 
GLEG,  adf.  1.  Quick  of  perception,  &c.]  Add; 
Applied  to  the  motion  of  the  eye. 
Kin'  luve's  in  mony  a  ee. 

For  gleg's  the  glance  which  lovers  steal. 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  37> 
"  Gleg  o'  the  glour,"  is  a  phrase  commonly  used 
in  the  sense  of  sharp-sightea.  Loth.  Give,  as  sense 
2.  Bright,  vivid. 

"  Baith  the  armyis  mete  afore  the  day  ;  bot  the 
mone  wes  sa  gleg,  schinand  al  nicht,  that  the  hatflU 
wes  fochtin  to  the  uter  end  als  weil  as  it  had  bene 
day  licht"     Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  441. 
S.  Sharp,  keen,  &c.  4.  Clever,  &c.]  Insert  as  seu%e 

5.  Lively,  brisk.  Loth. 

•^"  The  body,  '  as  she  irreverently  termed  the 
landed  proprietor,'  looking  unco  gleg  and  canty,  she 
didna  ken  what  he  might  be  coming  out  wi'  next" 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  i.  237* 

''  Giving  way  to  his  mirth,  he  laughed  till  the 
woods  resounded.  As  he  drove  along,  he  met  his  old 
cronie,  Jamie  Barnes.  '  How  are  ye,  miller?  Ye 
look  as  gleg  as  if  ye  had  got  a  prize  in  the  lottery/' 
Petticoat  Tales,  i.  226. 

6.  Sharp,  pert,  in  manner,  Ayrs. 

"  The  drivers  were  so  gleg  and  impudent,  that  it 
was  worse  tlian  martyrdom  to  come  with  theoL'* 
Ayrshire  Legatees,  p.  286. 

7.  Smooth,  slippery,  &c.,  as  in  Dict. 

8.  Having  a  keen  appetite,  South  of  S. 

''  If  we  had— milk  and  meal,  and  greens  enow, 
for  I'm  gay  gleg  at  meal-time,  and  sae  is  my  mother, 
lang  may  it  be  sae, — ^for  the  penny*fee  and  a'  that, 
I'll  just  leave  it  to  the  laird  and  you«"  Tales  of  mj 
Landlord,  ii.  l64. 

9.  Eajger,  keen,  &c.    10.  Attentive,  S.l  Add ; 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  to  denote  the  vigilance  of 

a  sentry  who  is  on  the  alert,  S. 

**  I  have  kept  guard  on  the  outposts — ^in  monj  t 
waur  night  than  this,  and  when  I  ken'd  there  wu 
maybe  a  dozen  o'  their  riflemen  in  the  thicket  before 
me.  But  I  was  aye  f^eg  at  my  duty — ^naebody  ever 
catch'd  Edie  sleeping."  Antiquary,  ii.  251. 
IL  Transferred  to  the  mind  ;  acute,  &c.]  Add; 

"  In  that  case  I'll  employ  my  ain  man  o'  busineu, 
Nichel  Novit(auldNichers  son,  and  amaist  sBgUgi^ 
his  father)  to  agent  Effie's plea."  Heart  Mid  Lodi.  ii-  6. 

It  is  often  more  fully  expressed  in  relation  toquick'i 
ness  of  apprehension,  gleg  at  the  uptak,  S. 
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*'  I  ken  what  ye'te  thinking— that  because  I  am 
Ikndwa^d  bred>  I  wad  be  bringing  yon  to  disgrace 
afore  folk  ;  but  ye  maun  ken  I'm  gay  gleg  at  the  up* 
iak"     Tales  of  my  Landlord^  iii.  1 9- 

In  etymon,  dele  A.S.  in  penult  line.  Add; 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  our  term  is  radically 
the  same  with  A.S.  gleaw,  gnarus,  saga^,  industrius, 
prudens,  peritus>  disertus;  as  it  is  so  nearly  allied  in 
some  of  its  significations,  and  especially  in  Uie  prima- 
ry one,  as  denoting  q  uickn^ss  of  perception.  Had  we 
any  evidence  that  g/eaft'  had  ever  been  compounded 
with  ege  the  eye,  q.  gleaw-ege,  it  would  hot  only  give 
us  nearly  the  form  of  the  S.  word,  which  might  be 
viewed  as  an  abbreviation;  but,  as  signifying  quick- 
ness of  vision,  would  correspond  with  one  of  the  most 
common  senses  of  gleg,  Gleatv  by  itself,  however, 
as  signifying  sagax,  nearly  approximates  to  Su.G. 
Dan.  glo,  attentis  oculis  videre. 
Gl%gi.y^  adv.     1.  Expeditiously.]  Add; 

"  He's  a  clever  lad,  though  he  be  a  proud  ane ;  he 
casts  his  sickle  saeglegly  round  the  com,  and  rolls  a 
lauditerlikeasheaf."  Blackw.Mag.  Jan.  1821,p.403. 
Gleg-lug^D,  adj.     Acute  in  hearing,  S. 
—  Fow  he  tunes  his  lay  I 
Till  gleg'hufd  echo  tak  her  dinsome  rout, 

.  An'  lav  rocks  light  to  join  the  gleesome  lute. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  2, 

Glegness,  8,     Acuteness,  sharpness,  S. 
Glsg-tokgued,  (Ujj,     Glib,  voluble,  S. 

*'  Sae  I  wad  hae  ye  ken  that  I  baud  a'  your  gleg'- 
iofigMei/advocates,  that  sell  their  knowledge  for  pieces 
of  silver, — as  legalists  and  formalists,  &c.  Heart  of 
Mid  Lothian,  L  313. 

GLEIB,  s.  A  piece,  part,  or  portion  of  any  thing, 
S.     I  suppose  that  it  properly  belongs  to  the 
North  of  S. 
This  can  scarcely  be  viewed  as  an  oblique  use  of 

£.  glebe.     In  sense  it  rather  approaches  to  that  of 

Alem.  geleibu  reliquum,  q.  fragments. 

To  GLE  Y,  Glye,  v.  n.   To  squint,  fee]  Add  ; 

"  Laborat  strabismo,  he  gUeUi."    Wedderb.  Vo* 
cab.  p.  20. 

Haldorson  rendersg^  lippitudo  oculorum;  view- 
ing it  as  a  secondary  sense  of  gUa  nitela,  nitor,  ab  ef- 
fectu,  he  says.    "  Glyar  or  gogyll  iye.  Limus;  stra- 
bo.    GUfinge,  strabocitas."     Prompt  Parv. 
Gley^d,  par/. jEia.     1.  Squint-eyed.]  Add; 

3.  A^  glcyd^  insufficient  to  perform  what  one  un- 
dertakes, S. 

4.  Used  to  denote  moral  delinquency ;  as,  **'  He 
gaed  gleyd^  he  went  wrong  in  conduct.  Ht'e 
gaen  awgleifdy  he  has  gone  quite  out  of  the  right 
way,  S. 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  umquhileLadyHunt- 
ihglen — ganging  a  wee  bit  gleed  in  her  walk  through 
the  world.  I  mean  Sn  the  way  of— casting  a  leglin- 
girth,  or  the  like  ?"  Nigel,  iii.  230. 
Gleyit,  part  pa.     The  same  with  Gle^^'d. 

"  In  die  actioune — ^persewit  be  Dauid  Wemyss 
aganis  Schir  Johne  of  Wemys  of  that  ilk  kny*.,  Hen- 
ry Malevil,  Johne  Dawsone,  gleyit  Andro,  &  litil 
Johne,"  &c  "  The  saidg/ic^Andro  being  oft  tymes 
callit  &  nocht  comperit,"  &c.  Act.  Audit  A.  1482>' 
p.  101. 
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I  need  scarcely  observe,  that,  in  former  times,  while 
the  feudal  system  was  in  force,  and  many  persons  of 
the  same  christian  name  and  surname  belonged  to 
one  clan  or  family,  it  was  common  to  distinguish 
each  by  some  sobriquet.  This  was  often  borrowed 
from  local  situation ;  but  more  generally  from  some- 
thing personal,  in  reference  either  to  bodily  or  men- 
tal qualities,  and  above  all,  from  some  defect  V. 
Scotch  Mark. 
Gleidness,  Gleytness,  Gleeitness,  s.  1.  The 

state  of  being  squint-eyed,  S. 

''Strabus,gZeti/,  strabismus,  gleidness."  Wedderb. 
Vocab.  p.  20.  ''  Strabo  &  Strabus,  gleyd."  Despaut. 
Gram.  D.  12,  a. 
S.  Obliqueness,  S. 
GLEID,  Glede,  *.  6.  A  small  fire. j  Add ; 

£xp].  as  signifying  "  a  small  fire  on  the  hearth," 
Dumfr. 

9.  A  sparkle  or  splinter  from  a  bar  of  heated  iron, 

Roxb. 
To  GLEID,  GLEED,  v.  a.     To  illuminate. 
The  fyre  flaucht  gleeds  the  sky. 

Baronne  ff  Gairtly,  A.  Laings  Anc.  Ball.  p.  15. 
GLEN,  8.     A  daffodil,  Ayrs. 
Glendrie  gaits,  expl.  "  faraway  errands,'' Fife. 

One  may  be  said  to  be  sent  glendrie  gates,  when 
there  is  as  little  hope  o£  success,  as  of  recovery  to  a 
horse  under  the  Glanders,  or  to  one  Jar  gone  in  ade« 
cline.  lal.  gtundr^a,  however,  signifies  turbare,  con- 
fundere. 

Glendeiugeab,  s.  Ill-gotten  substance,  Fife. 
GLENGORE,  *.]     Insert  before  1.1.  col.  2;— 
The  reas(»  given  by  Amot  is  in  the  words  of  a  Fr. 
writer,  Bouchet,  Ann.  d'Aq.  fol.  V.  Pinkerton's  Hist 
Scot  ii.  34,  N. 

GLENLI  VAT,  s.  The  name  ffiven  to  a  very  fine 
kind  of  Highland  us<juebau^,  from  the  north* 
em  district  in  which  it  is  distilled,  S. 
**  The  Captain  offered  a  bet  to  Jeky  1  of  a  mutchkin 
of  GlenUvai,  that  both  would  fall  by  the  first  fire." 
St  Ronan,  iii.  317-  GlenUvet,  Stat  Ace.  VII.  36^. 
To  GLENT,  v.n.  1. Toglance, to  gleam, S.l-rfdrf; 
It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Cumberland. 
Wi'  glentin'  spurs  an'  weel  dean'd  buits, 

Lin  sark,  an'  neyce  cword  breeches. 
The  breydegroom  roun'  the  midden  pant. 
Proud  as  a  peacock  stretches, 
Reeght  crouse  that  day. 

Stagg's  Poems,  p.  7- 
^'  Glenling,  glancing,"  Lancash. 
Insert,  as  sense 

8.  To  peep  out ;  applied  to  the  first  a[^arance 
of  the  sun  when  rising,  S. 

The  lift  was  clear,  uie  morn  serene. 
The  sun  just  glinting  owr  the  scene. 

Muyn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  12. 
"  Peeping,"  Gl.  ibid. 
Glent,  Glint,  ^.]     Give^  as  sense 

1.  A  flash,  a  transient  gleam,  S. ;  and  subjoin  the 
extract  from  Ramsay^s  Poems  as  the  proof  of 
this  sense. 

2.  The  transient  view  which  the  eye  has  of  a  sud- 
den flash,  as  a  glint  of  lightnings  S. 

8»  A  glimpse,  a  transient  view  of  any  object,  S.  / 
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goi  but  a  giini,  be.  as  in  what  is  marked  sense 

1.  in  DicT. 

Lancash^  gleni,  **b,  glance,  or  sly  look  ;**  T.  Bobbins. 
Both  V.  and  n.  may  be  formed  from  the  old  participle; 
Alem.  glmeni,  candens ;  gloande  the  part  of  Isl.  glo-a 
to  shine ;  the  idea  being  borrowed  from  the  expan* 
MM  of  the  rays  of  light. 

4.  A  moment,  &c. 

5.  A  smart  or  sudden  stroke ;  as  **  Tli  tak  ye  a 
^eni  below  the  hafFets.^  He  gae  him  a  gientJ** 
Dumfr. 

Perhaps  an  oblique  use  of  the  term,  as  denoting  a 
s^oke  given  suddenly,  and  which  comes  unexpect- 
edly like  a  flash  of  light 

Glehtim  Stakks,  small  white  stones  struck  or 
rubbed  aeainst  each  other  by  children,  to  strike 
fire,  whicii  tliey  emit  accompanied  with  a  smell 
resembling  thatof  sulphur,  Dumfr.  V  .Glknt,!?. 

To  GLEP,  v.a.     To  swallow  down,  Orkn. 

Isl.  glepp-a,  voro,  deglutio;  Dan.  gktb-e,  Nonr. 
glupp^j  id.;  Su.G.  glup,  faux.  Hence  the  proverb ; 
Then  aer  aUtid  god,  torn  glupf viler  ;  Semper  ille  lau- 
datur,  qui  fauces  aliorum  replet  This  the  S.  Prov. 
resembles.  '' They're  ay  gude  that  gies."  Latg/icft- 
ere,  id.  The  E.  word  gtup  seems  originally  the  same ; 
but  has  undergone  a  transposition. 

GLESSIN,  part.  adj.  Glazed.  ''  Ane  gUnin 
wyndok,^  Aberd.  Reg.     V.  Glasxkit. 

GLIB,  a^.     1.  Smooth,  slippery,  S. ;  as  in  E. 
Wi'  channelstanes,  baith  gm  an'  strong. 
His  army  did  advance.-— 

Davidton's  Seamms,  p.  l6l. 
2.  Apfdied  to  any  thing  that  is  easily  swallowed, 

S.;  as,  <^  S o wens  sang  ^id/^oure,    Flummery 

is  a  dish  easy  of  deglutition. 
They  gar  the  scuds  gae  gUbber  down.       Saitg, 

i.  e.  more  glibly. 
8.  Applied  to  what  is  quick  or  sharp,  Galloway. 
4.  Metaph.  transferred  to  one  who  is  rather  sharp 

in  his  dealings,  ibid. 

^  A  person  too  quick,  as  it  were,  for  the  world,  or 
gUbb,  is  generally  disliked."   GalL  Encycl. 
Glibbans,  s.   **  A  glibb  person,^  i.  e.  one  who  is 

sharp.     Gall.  Encycl. 
Glib-gabbet,  adf.  Having  a  glib  tonsue,  S.JAdd; 

'*  Twa  wolves  may  worry  ane  f  ael  sheep,  i  kam 
to  tal  ye  that  yeer  g/ti  gabbit  steward,  and  his  com- 
peer. Grime,  are  too  Qtwaj]  scoundrels."  Deserted 
Daughter. 

GLIBBE,  Glib,  s.     A  twisted  lock  of  hair. 

"  His  dress  a  tattered  plaid,  no  shoes,  no  stock- 
ings,  no  hat,  no  bonnet — ^the  place  of  the  last  being 
supplied  by  his  hair  twisted  and  matted  like  the 
glUAe  of  the  ancient  wild  Irish — and  like  theirs,  form- 
ing a  natural  thickset  stout  enough  to  bear  off  the 
cut  of  a  sword."   Tales  LandL  2  Ser.  iv.  S97. 

"  As  the  Britons  (according  to  Cassar)  wore  their 
beards  on  the  upper  lip  only,  and  their  hair  long;  so 
the  ancient  Irish  encouraged  the  growth  of  their 
beards,  and  wore  thick  hair,  (by  the  modems  called 
QUbs)  hanging  down  their  badcs.'*  Ware^  Antiq. 
Irel.  1,  l6. 
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Ir.  glift,  a  lock  of  hair,  Obrien. 

To  GLIBBER-GJiABBER,  v.  is.     To  talk 

idly  and  confusedly,  Fife.    To  gUAer-gabber, 

Ang.  id. 
Glibbeb-glabbeb,  s.    Frivolous  and  confused 

talk,  Fife;  synon.  UgJag;  £.  gibbk-gabbk. 

The  only  word  that  nas  any  resemblance  is  IsL 
glappa^yrdi,  verborum  precipitantia.    But,  if  not 
merely  from  the  sound,  more  probably  from  ^,  u 
denoting  the  power  of  speaking  with  fluency. 
GLYDE,  s.     A  sort  of  road ;  or  perhaps  more 

properly  an  opening,  Aberd. 

O'er  a  knabblick  stane. 
He  rumbl'd  down  a  rammage  gl^de, 
And  peel'd  the  gardy-bane 
O'  him  £at.day. 

Christma*  Ba'ing,  Skinner^i  Misc.  Pod.  p  127. 

This  is  perhaps  originally  the  same  with  E.^aie, 
an  opening  in  a  wood,  which  Serenius  traces  to  III. 
hlad,  platea,  or  gletd-r,  expansus. 
GLYDE,  s.    An  old  horse,  Aberd. 

Gloyd,  id.,  Meams,  Banffs.     V.  Gloyd, 
Glide-aveb,«.  An  old  horse  or  mare,  South  of  S. 

'^  If  ye  com  an  auld  glide-^ver  weel,  she'll  axm 
turn  about  her  heels,  and  fling  i'yourfkoe."  Hogg'i 
Brownie,  Sec  ii.  202.     V.  Glb'td,  Glide. 

To  GLIFF,  Gloff,  v.n.     To  be  sdzed  with 

sudden  fear.]  Add ; 

Glop  seems  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Ciun- 
berland. 

The  people,  ghp'd  wi'  deep  surprise, 
Away  their  wark-gear  tnrew. 

Stagg^s  Poem,  p.  37* 
To Gliff,  v.  a.  To  affright  or  lUarm, SouUi  of  S. ; 

as,  He  giifft  me. 

''  And  now  that  ye  hae  gUffed  us  amaist  out  o'  osr 
very  senses,  the  house  is  to  be  rugget  down  neist 
about  our  lugs."  St  Johnstoun,  iii.  144.  V.  Gietf. 
Guff,  e.    A  panic]  Add ; 

"  They  are  as  great  cowards  as  ithcr  folk,  wi*  t* 
their  warrants  and  king's  keys.    I  hae  gi'en  someo' 
them  a  gliff  in  my  day,  when  they  were  coming  rs* 
ther  ower  near  me."     Antiquary,  ii.  147- 
Gliff,  ^.  1.  A  glimpse,  a  transient  view.]  Add; 

'*  Gliff,  a  transient  glance  of  any  thing."  GsD. 
Encycl.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  GHd.  **  GBf 
is  the  short  view ;  gH»k,  the  little  light  which  gave 
the  short  view."    Ibid. 

This  distinction,  however,  seems  rather  to  be  1<h 
cal;  the  terms  being  elsewhere  used  as  synonysMHU. 

It  is  expl.  "  an  opening  and  shutting  of  eyet^ 
Dumfir.    V,  Gliffin,  v. 

"  The  mirk  came  in  gUffs— in  giifft  the  mirk  gide. 

Edin.  Mag.  May  1820,  p.  ^9- 

Clisk  has  been  communicated  to  measasyD^ 
GaeL  word:  but  I  can  find  no  printed  authon^ 

2.  A  moment ;  as,  « I'll  no  be  tigliff'j^  or,  "  li| 
no  bide  &  gliff;'"  i.  e.  stay  a  moment;  ''H«» 
be  here  in  ^giiff!^   Sometimes  the  phr8se6wgy 
is,  **  a  wee  giifft 
''  Wad  ye  but  come  out  a  gUff,  man,  or  but  »J 

ye're  listening  {"  Tales  of  my  L«idlord|  i  ^7- 
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*'  AAA  then  if  jon'ie  dowie,  I  will  sit  w?  you  a 
gHjf  in  the  evening  myself,  man,  and  help  you  out 
wi'  your  bottle."    Guy  Mannering,  iiL  86. 

S.  Far  a  gtiff^y  fcnr  a  moment,  S. 

''  I  have  placed  the  fire»wood  so  as  to  screen  you 
_Bide  behind  it>r  a  gUf  UU  1  say.  The  hour  and 
the  man  are  baith  come;  then  rin  in  on  him,  take  his 
arms,  and  bind  him  till  the  blood  burst  frae  his  fin- 
ger-nails."    Guy  Mannering,  iii.  281. 

This  secondary  sense  of  the  term,  primarily  signi- 
fying a  glimpse,  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  use  of 
Gleni,  GUni,  which  has  both  significations. 
4.  A  short  sleep,  Dumfr. 
Gliffie,  Gliffy,  s.  a  moment,  S.;  adiminutive 

from  Gl^' 

**  My  mother  had— read  the  guidman  into  a  sort  o' 
dover,  and  had  thrown  hersel'  back  just  for  a  gUjfy, 
to  tak  a  nap  in  the  easy  chair."  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov. 
1880,  p.  203. 

To  6LIFFIN,  V.  n.  To  open  the  eyes  at  inter- 
▼als  in  awaking  from  a  disturbed  sleep  or  slum- 
ber.] Add; 

Isl.  gli^n-ar  syn   is  rendered.  Visas  hebescit; 
glapeggdr,  hebes  oculis ;  and  giep,  caliginem  oculis 
effundere;  Haldorson. 
Gliffin,  s.    1.  a  surprise,  Ayrs. 
To  the  spat  as  Watty  keekit, 

Nell  slade  reckless  i'  the  tide, 
Hech !  it  was  an  unco  t^fi^ 

Picken's  Poems,  ii.  47- 
ft,  A  sadden  glow  of  heat,  Ayrs.     Gl.  Pidcen. 

GLIFBING,  e,  A  feeble  attempt,  as  to  grasp 
at  any  thing ;  apparently  synon.  with  Glaum. 
''  A  chylde  that  is  learning  to  goe,  albeit  he  grippe, 
he  cannot  holde  himself  vp,  but  it  is  the  grip  of  the 
nourse,  that  holdes  rp  the  diylde.  It  is  so  betweene 
God  and  ys,  we  are  all  infantes,  Jesus  hes  vs  in  his 
hand,  we  make  a  glifring  to  grip  him  againe,  but 
when  he  lettes  vs  goe,  then  we  fall :  So  this  is  our 
comfort  that  we  are  gripped  by  God,  and  his  grip 
▼I^ioldes  us,  for  when  he  grippes  to  the  heart  of  any 
man,  his  hand  never  lowses  againe,  and  thou  shaft 
neuer  goe  out  of  his  grippe."  RoUock  on  1  Thes. 
p.  212. 

IsL  mhpr^a  signifies,  per  negligentiam  perdere. 
But  this  word,  I  suspect,  is  rather  allied  to  kUfr^a, 
to  clamber,  manibus  et  pedibus  divum  ascendere, 
Dan.  idamr^e.  G  and  JT  are  so  often  interduoiged, 
that  these  must  be  viewed  as  cognates  of  Isl.  g&tfr, 
loca  praerupta.  G.  Andr.  gives  niti,  as  an  additional 
sense  o£  kUfra ;  Lex.  p.  147. 

GLIM,  s.    The  venereal  disease,  Ayrs. 
Frae  itch,  the  sea',  or  gftn,  to  clear  ye, 
Sal  Nit;  aut  forte  Hydrargyri; 
An'  sic  like  cures,  in  common  canting. 
War  never  to  the  Doctor  wanting. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  174. 
GLIM,  s.    An  ineffectual  attempt.]  Add; 
To  GxE  one  the  Glim,  to  give  one  the  slip,  to 
disappoint  one,  Aberd. 
But,  sang,  I  ga'e  mysel'  the  gUm^ 
For  a'  my  cracks. 
W.  BeatMs  Tales,  p.  8.    V.  Gum. 
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I  know  not  if  there  be  any  affinity  with  Isl.  gtegm^a, 
Dan.  giamm^er,  to  forget,  to  leave  out. 
To  GLIME,  V.  n.    To  look  askance  or  asquint, 

Roxb. 
2.  To  cast  a  glance  on  $  used  in  a  general  sense, 

Belkirks. 

''  In  half  an  hour  they  had  sic  a  squad  gathered 
thegither  as  ee  never  gUmed  on.  There  ye  might 
hae  seen  auld  gray-beuxled  ministers,  lairds,  wea- 
vers, and  poor  hinds,  a'  sharing  the  same  hard  fkte." 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  L  49. 
8.  To  view  impertinently  with  a  stolen  side-look, 

continued  for  some  time,  Upp.  Lanarks. 

It  differs  from  the  v.  to  Gledge  ;  as  the  latter  sig- 
nifies to  look  with  a  quick  side-glance. 
Glims,  s.    An  indiscreet  look  directed  adeways 

towards  an  object  for  some  time,  ibid. 
Glim-glam,  s.    1.  The  play  of  Blind-man's  buff, 

or  BUfuLHarrtff  Banffs.,  Aberd.  V.  Glim,  s. 
2.  I  am  told  that,  in  Angus,  this  word  is  used  to 

denote  a  sly  look  or  wide.    But  my  information 

is  not  quite  satisfactory. 
Glimmib,  s.    The  person  who  is  blind-folded  in 

the  sport  of  Blind-manVbuff,  Aberd. 

Isl.  g^nil-a  signifies  insultare.  But  as  many  of  the 
terms,  which  denote  the  action  of  the  eye,  are  trans- 
ferred from  the  motion  of  light,  perhaps  the  radical 
idea  is  to  be  sought  in  Su.G.  gUrnm-a  splendescere,  as 
signifying  to  cast  a  glance,  like  a  ray  darting  from 
the  sun.  The  Su.G.  v.  may  be  originally  the  — «»ff 
with  A.S.  ge-faom-mi,  retained  in  the  participle  ge« 
leomad,  radiatus,  radiis  spectabilis ;  Lye. 
To  GLINE,  V.  fi.     To  look  obliquely,  to  cast  a 

glance  to  one  side,  Ajn. 
Glikk,  s.    a  side-look,  ibid. 

Teut  ghe^Unck-en,  ghe-Uck-en,  gUck^en,  nitere, 
splendere;  Kllian. 

This  learned  writer  evidently  rejects  g  from  the 
number  of  the  radical  letters  entering  into  the  for- 
mation of  this  word.  And  it  would  seem  that  he  is 
right;  for  Teut  Uck-en  is  synon.  In  the  same  man- 
ner learn  or  Ume,  A.S.  leom,  is  the  root  of  £.  ^eam. 
To  Glikk,  v.  a.    To  jilt.  Border ;  Blinks  synon 

Fife. 
2.  To  look  askance  on ;  or  as  expressive  of  the 

transient  character  of  such  affection,  as  it  may 

be  compared  to  a  fleet^ig  glance. 

In  this  sense  a  jilt  is  said  to  gie  one  the  glaiks. 
To  Glint,  v.  n.   To  glance,  &c.    V.  Glxkt,  v. 
GLISK,  s.]  Givey  as  sense 
1.  A  glance  of  light,  a  t^anaient  ray,  Dumfr. 

**  GBsk,  a  glimpse  of  light ;  a  little  light  flung  sud- 
denly on  a  dark  object"   Gall.  Encycl.   V.  Gliff,*. 

''  And  so  ae  morning  siccan  a  fright  as  I  got !  twa 
unlucky  red-coats  were  up  for  black-fishing,  or  some 
fliccan  ploy,  for  the  neb  o'  them*a  never  out  of  mis- 
chief; and  they  just  got  a  gUsk  o'  his  honour  as  he 
gaed  into  the  wood,  and  bulged  off  a  gun  at  him." 
Waverley,  iii.  8S8. 

''  The  flocks  thickly  scattered  over  the  heath,  aroee, 
and  turned  to  the  ruddying  east  glisk  of  returning 
light"    Blackw.  Mag.  June  1820,  p.  5t77. 

The  term  glisk,  from  its  termination,  mi^t  ahnost 
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seem  to  be  an  invernon  of  IsL  aug-Uot,  darvs ;  if  not 
formed  fromglis  nitor^  and  auga  oeulu8»  q.  glts^aug^a, 
the  glance  of  the  eye. 

But  whatever  be  the  origin^  it  seems  to  have  been 
anciently  the  same  with  0.£.  glutke.  "  Gluscar  is 
given  as  synon.  with  Glyar,  one  who  looks  asquint ; 
and  Gluskynge with Glyenge"  Prompt.  Parv.  Now, 
gUsk  may  have  primarily  denoted  a  side-glance,  or 
looking  at  any  object  askance. 
%  A  transient  view,  a  glance.]  Add ; 

It  has  been  understood  as  denoting  a  glance  with 
the  corner  of  the  eye  in  passing.     This  corresponds 
with  the  sense  of  the  A.  Bor.  v,  "  GUnl,  to  look 
askew.  North."    Grose, 
d.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  light  affection 

in  any  way  ;  as,  "  A  glisk  d*  cauld,'*  a  slight 

cold,  Fife. 
To  GLISS,  v,n.    To  cast  aglance  with  the  eyes.] 

Inserty  as  sense 
1.  To  shine,  to  glister. 

Her  girdle  shaw'd  her  middle  jimp. 
And  gowdin  glisl  her  hair. 

Hardyknule,  SeL  Scot.  Bal.  i.  2. 

Add  to  etymon ; 

If^.glyss-a  scintillare ;  glys,  nitor,  splendor.  Verel. 
gives  Sw.  giants  as  the  synonyme. 
GLYSSORT. 

*'  In  another  part  of  A.  a  like  rental  is  given  up 
in  the  Latin  tongue  soon  after  the  year  1561 ;  in 
which  besides  37  barrels  of  salmon,  are  contained 
likewise  2  barrels  of  Glyssort  [^Grilses,  f.]]  i.  e.  young 
salmon."  Hist  of  Abbays,  &c.  Keidi's  Hist.  App. 
p.  185.  I  see  no  ground  for  any  other  conjecture. 
6LIT,  s.   %  A  sdimy  substance  in  the  beds  of  ri. 

vers,  S.]  Add; 

The  following  is  perhaps  a  more  accurate  defini- 
tion ;  "  GlUt,  oily  matter,  which  makes  the  stones 
of  brooks  slippery  in  summer."     Gall.  Encycl. 
Glittie,  oS/.     Oozy,  slimy,  S. 

The  sei-mewe  couris  on  his  gUitye  stene. 
For  it's  greine  withe  the  dewe  of  the  jaupyng 
maine.  Wint.  Ev.  Tales,  ii.  71* 

The  water-asks,  sae  cauld  and  saft, 
Crawl'd  ower  ihegliiiie  dure. 
Marmaiden  of  Clyde,  J^in.  Mag.  May  1820. 
Glittilie,  (idv..    **  In  the  manner  of  ooze,** 

Clydes.     Ibid.  p.  452. 
Glittiness,  s.     Doziness,  Clydes.     Ibid. 
GLITTIE,  adj.  Having  a  very  smooth  surface ; 

often  applied  to  that  which  lias  become  so  smooth 

that  it  will  not  sharpen  edge  tools,  Roxb.. 

Su.G.  glait  lubricus,  viewedby  Ihre  aa  the  same 
wprd  which  signifies  nitidus :  and  indeed  smooth- 
ness or  polish  is  always  conjoined  with  a  shining  ap- 
pearance. 

GLOAM.    It  gioams^  v-  imp.     TwiUght  comes 

on,  Aberd. 
Gloamin,  Gldmimg,  s.   Fall  of  evening.]  Add  ; 

Shaw  gives  gkmuin  as  aGaeL  word signifymg  "the 
evening."  But  it  seems,  to  be  an  adopted  term,  hav- 
ing no  cognates. 

Ql^oAMD,  i.     The  twilight,  Loth. ;  synon.  with 
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Gloamin.     This  appears  to  be  the  same  with 

GloamUf  q.  v. 
Gloamin,  cuif.     Belonging  to  twilight,  S. 
The  lines,  that  ye  sent  owre  the  lawn, — 
Gin  ghandn  hours  reek'd  Eben's  haun. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  176. 
Gloamin6-fa\«.  The  fall  of  evening.  South  of  S. 

"  Gin  ye'U  promise  to  cut  the  com  as  cleverly  as 
when  ye  kempit  by  the  side  o'  bonny  Mary  Dinwed- 
die, — I  dinna  ken  but  I  might  bribe  ye  wi'acannie 
hour  at  Roaming-fa*,  under  die  hazel  bower  birlu, 
and  no  ane  o'  a'  uie  boors  be  the  wiser  forV  Black  v. 
Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  401. 
Gloamin-shot,  s.     For,  A  twilight  intervier, 

R.  A  twilight  interval  which  workmen  within 

doors  take  oefore  using  lights,  S. 

In  Su.G.  skumrask  is  used  in  a  similar  sense;  de- 
noting that  portion  of  time,  during  which,  as  can- 
dles or  lamps  are  not  lighted,  there  is  a  cessation 
from  labour.     V.  Skymning,  under  Skumm  ;  Ihre. 
Gloamin*stav,  a.     The  evening-star.  Loth. 
Gloam'^t,  part.  adj.     In  the  state  of  twilight 

— ''  By  tnis  time,  it  was  tum't  gay  an'  gloam%  an' 
the  hie  scaurs  looket  sae  elrichlike, — ^that  I  grew  s 
wee  thing  eerie."     Saint  Patrick,  i.  166. 
GLOAN,  s.     Substance,  strength ;  as,  "  It  hu 

nae  gloan^  it  has  no  substance,  Aberd. 

Gael,  glonn,  a  fact,  deed ;  q.  a  person  who  per- 
forms nothing.     C.B.  gallu  denotes  power. 
To  GLOCKEN,  v.  a.     To  astound,  Dumfr. 
Glockzn,  Glockenin\  s.     1.  *^  a  start  from  a 

fright  r  Gall.  Encycl. 
S.  An  unexpected  disaster,  Dumfr. 

This  term  is  thua  illustrated.  The  mistress  of  a 
family,  coming  home,  and*  finding  her  husband  or 
child  de^d,no  other  person  being  in  the  house,  would 
be  said  to  have  "  gotten  an  unco  ghckenin." 

Isl.  glug-a,  apertd  oculis  perquirere ;  q*  to  ofea 
the  eyes  hastily,  when  one  is  alarmed. 
To  GLOFF,  Gliff,  v.n.     1.  To  feel  a  sudden 

shock  in  consequence  of  plunging  into  water; 

or  perhaps  to  snudder  from  the  diock,  S.B. 
I  gar'd  a  witch  fa'  headlins  in  a  stank. 
As  she  was  riding,  on  a  windle  strae ; 
The  carling  gloff  d,  and  cryd  out  Will*awae. 

Rosis.  Helenore,  p.  64. 

This  is  quoted  under  the  v.  Gliff>  as  nffafyvagt 
to  be  seized  with  sudden  fear.  Dele  these  wordsi 
aa  merely  a  repetition,  and  substUute  the  definiti<v 
given  above. 

''  Gloff'd,  shivered ;"  Gl.  Shirrefs. 
2.  To  take  fright^  to  be  seized  with  a  panic,  S.B. 
GLOFF,  s^  1.  A  sudden,  partial,  and  tran^tory 

change  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  a  person; 

caus^  by  a  change  in  the  undulation,  Ettr.For. 
S.  The  sensation  produced  by  this  change;  as,  '*  I 

fand  a  great  ^(^o*  heat,'*  S. 
8.  It  is  also  applieoto  darkness,  when  occasionally 

it  appears  denser  to  die  eye  than  in  other  parts 

of  the  atmosphere,  Ettr.  For. 
To  GLOFF,  V.  n.   To  take  unsound  sleep,  Fife. 

Undoubtedly  from  the  same  source  with  the  old 
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term  Gliffin,  used  by  Barbour;  tbougb  it  must  be 

acknowledged  that  this  is  very  obscure. 

Gloff,  s.     Unquiet  or  disturbed  sleep,  Fife. 

Gloffin,  s.  Unquiet  sleep  of  very  short  dura- 
tion, ibid.  Being  a  diminutive  from  Glqff\  s.y 
it  is  distinguisiied  from  the  parent  term,  as  giv- 
ing the  additional  idea  of  brevity. 

GL06,  od;.  Black,  dark,  having  the  appearance 
of  depth ;  as,  "  That  is  a  ghg  hole,"  Roxb. 
Shall  we  view  this  as  an  oblique  use  of  Glog  as  sig-i 

nifying  slow  ?  Dan.  glug,  Isl.  ghigg-r,  denote  a  hole, 

an  opening,  but  without  suggesting  the  ideas  of 

depth  or  darkness* 

Gloggie,  adf.     Dark  and  hazy,  mistv  ;  applied 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  Lotn. 
There  is  an  obvious  resemblance  between  this  and 

Isl.  gktggatkykn,  nubeculae,  densae  alibi,  alibi  rarae, 

quae  nunc  tegunt,  nunc  aperiunt  solis  vel  lunae  lu« 

men ;  Verel.  Ind.  Glugga,  by  itself,  signifies  foramen, 

an  opening. 

To  GL06  awre^  v.  a.  To  swallow  hastily,  togulp 
down,  Aberd. 

Glog,  s,     A  hasty  draught,  ibid.     V.  Glock. 

GLOY,  s.     1.  The  withered  blades,  &c.]  Add; 

2.  This  word  in  Orkney  is  understood  differently ; 
being  expl.  "  Straw  of  oats,  kept  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  harvest  [in  the  sheaves,  it 
would  seem],  only  the  oats  being  taken  off.** 

S.  A  hasty  thrashing,  so  as  only  to  beat  out  the 
best  griuns,  Clydes.    Add  to  etymon ; 
To  these  may  be  added  C.B,  chig,  helm^  or  straw 

made  into  bundles  for  thatching ;  Owen. 

GLOYD,  s.  An  old  horse,  Meams,  Banffs. ;  the 
same  with  Clyde.     This  term  is  used  only  by 

old  people. - 

■        Seldom  hae  I  felt  the  loss 

O'  gloyd  or  cow,  ouse,  goat  or  yowe. 

Taylor's  S.  Poems,  p.  42. 
Than  into  Leith  I  rade  straight- way. 
Put  in  my  gloyd  where  he  gat  hay.  Ibid,  p.  56. 
Shall  we  view  it  as  an  oblique  use  of  Gael,  gleoid, 
a  sloven,  from  the  slow  motion  of  a  horse  of  this  de- 
scription ? 

GLOIT,J.  1.  **  A  lubberly  inactive  fellow,**  Ayrs, 
Gl.  Picken. 

Perhaps  onlv  a  variety  of  Gloyd;  or  allied  to  Gloit,  v. 
%.  «*  A  soft  aelicate  person  ;**  Gall.  Encycl. 
To  GLOOM,  Glowm,  v.  n.    1,  To  grow  dark, 
S.B. 
At  last  and  lang,  when  night  began  to  gloom. 
And  eery  like  to  sit  on  ilka  howm. 
They  came  at  last  unto  a  gentle  place. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  33, 
Johns,  gives  the  E.  o.  as  signifying,  '*  to  be  cloudy, 
to  be  dark ;"  but  without  any  example.     Ross  uses 
the  same  v.  in  a  passive  form. 

Landgates  unto  the  hills  she  took  the  gate. 
After  the  night  was  gloom'd,  and  growing  late« 
Ibid.  p.  45.    Glofvm'd,  Ed.  First. 
On  second  thoughts  I  am  inclined  to  view  Gloamin 
as  allied  to  this  term. 

S.  To  look  morose  or  sullen^  to  frown,  to  have  a 
cloud  on  one*8  aspect,  S. 
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GLORGIE,  adf.  Sultry ;  applied  to  a  warm  suf- 
focating day,  with  a  darkened  sun,  Ayrs.    • 

To  Glosb,  Gloze,  v.  n.     To  blaze.]  Add; 
"  Gudewif^,  carry  up  a  glozin'  peat,  an'  kennel  a 

spunk  o'  fire  in  them  baith  ;  for  the  sea  air  mak's  a' 

thing  cauld  an'  clammy."     St.  Kathleen,  iii.  l67. 
Add  to  etymon ; — Isl.  gloss-a  flagrare,  flammas 

emittere. 

GLOSS,  s.    1.  A  low  clear  fire,  free  from  smoke 
or  flame.  South  of  S.,  Gall.    In  Fife,  the  phrase 
red  gloss  is  frequently  used  as  opposed  to  flame ; 
as,  "  There*s  a  fine  redgloss,  but  nae  low.** 
"  Gloss,  a  comfortable  little  fire  of  embers ;"  Gall. 

Encycl. 

2.  The  act  of  heating  one*s  self  at  a  fire  of  this 
kind ;  as,  "  Cum  in  by,  and  tak  a  gloss^  Loth. 
V.  Glose. 

GLOSSINS,  s.pl.  Flushingsintheface,Teviotd. 

Isl.  gloss,  glossi,  flamma,  gloss^a  flagrare,  flammas 
emittere.  This  origin  is  confirmed  by  the  language 
of  the  prophet,  Isa.  xiii.  8.  "  Their  faces  shall  be  as 
fiames;"  and  chap.  iii.  S4.  '*  There  shall  be  burning 
instead  of  beauty." 
To  GLOTTEN,  v.n.  1.  To  thaw  gently,  Loth., 

Rotb. 
9.  A  river  is  said  to  be  glottenit^  when  it  is  a  very 

little  swelled,  its  colour  being  somewhat  chan<. 

ged,  and  the  froth  floating  on  its  surface,  Roxb. 
Glotten,  Glottenin,  s.    1.  A  partial  thaw,  in 

consequence  of  which  the  water  begins  to  ap- 
pear on  the  ice,  ibid. 

It  properly  denotes  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
ground,  when  after,  or  during  the  continuance  of,  a 
frost,  it  mollifies  the  surface,  but  scarcely  penetrates 
farther.  In  this  case  it  is  said.  There  was  onfy  a  gloi^ 
tenin  the  day.  Sometimes  pron.  GUmtenin^  Roxb. 
%  A  river  is  said  to  have  sot  agiotienifif  when  a 

little  swelled,  as  above  described,  Roxb^ 

As  it  immediately  refers  to  the  effect  of  beat,  and 
particularly  of  the  solar  rays,  it  may  be  allied  to  Alem. 
ghtoi,  Su.G.  Belg.  gloed,  a  live  coal,  Su.G.  gloedande, 
ardens,  glowing,  from  gkk-a,  ta  shine,  to  bum.  Thus 
the  phrase  seems  merely  equivalent  to  that,  *'  There 
was  only  a  Rowing  to-day  ;*  i,  e.  not  a  proper  dis-^ 
solution  of  trie  frost. 

Some  might  prefer  deducing  this  term  from  Isl, 
glaeta,  humor. 
To  GLOUM,  Gloom,  'o.  n.     To  frowu.]  Add; 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  elome  was  used 
In  the  same  sense  as  our  word,  4S  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. 

''  I  glome,  1  loke  vnder  thebrowes,  or  make  a  lour* 
yng  countenance.  Je  rechigne.  It  is  a  saver  ^sour^ 
wyfe,  she  is  ever  ghming.'*  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  250,  a. 
Gloumeb,  s.   One  who  has  a  downcast  frowning 

look,  Clydes. 
To  Glour  outy  V.  a.     Togiour  out  the  een  ;  to 
dazzle  the  sight  by  constant  gazing,  S. 
*'  They  followed  him  ay  till  he  was  caught  up  into 
glory,  and  there  the  poor  men  stood  gazing  and^&MPr« 
ing  out  their  eyne,  to  behold  the  place  where  he  as* 
cended/'  W.  Guthirie's  Serm.  p.  7. 
Gloub^  e.     1.  A  broad  stare,  S.]  Afid; 
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2.  Sometiiiiefl  used  for  the  power  of  virion  in  ge* 

neral.     Gkg  o^  the  ghur^  sharp-righted,  S. 
Gloc&bs,  s»     a  starer,  S. 
6LOUSHTEROICH,  s.     The  offals  of  soup, 

Ayrs. 
GLOUSTERIE,  Glousteboich,  Gloustebik, 
part.  adf.  Boisterous.  The  phrase,  a  giotis^ 
term  day,  denotes  that  uneaual  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, in  consequence  of  whicn  it  sometimes  rains, 
and  at  other  times  blows,  Perths,  In  Tweedd. 
it  is  applied  to  a  day  in  which  there  is  rain  ac- 
companied with  a  pretty  strong  wind;  pron.  also 
Glysterie,  GlysterirC.  When  there  is  some  ap- 
pearance  of  a  fall  of  snow,  the  term  Gloushte* 
roich  is  applied  to  the  weather,  Ayrs. 
To  GLOUT,  V.  n.    To  pout]  Add; 

Dr  Johns,  justly  observes,  that  this  word  is  still 
used  in  Scotland.  It  is  common  in  Fife  and  Perths., 
pron.  q.  gloot. 

The  northern  term  which  makes  the  greatest  ap- 
proximation is   Isl.  ghU^,  indignanter  subridere, 
whence  gloii,  risus  malignus  at  suppressus,  subrisus 
indignantis;  Haldorson. 
To  GLUDDER  (jpvou.  ^uther),  v.n.]  Add; 

ULglutr-a  signifies,  prodigcre,  dilapidare,  to  play 
the  prodigal ;  glut,  vita  dissoluta ;  2.  prodigalitas. 
Gludder,  e.     The  sound  caused  by  a  body  fall- 
ing among  mire,  Ayrs. 

"  As  he  was  coming  proudly  along, — his  foot  slip- 
ped, and  down  he  feU  as  it  were  with  a  gludder,  at 
which  all  the  thoughtless  innocents  on  the  Earl  of 
Angus'  stair  set  up  a  loud  shout  of  triumphant  laugh- 
ter."   R.  Gilhaize,  L  8. 

To  Glitddeb,  v.  n.  To  swallow  one's  food  in  a 
disgustful  manner,  Ayrs. 
C.B.  glwth  denotes  a  glutton. 
GLUFP,  aJ^.  To  look  gluf,  to  be  rilently  sul- 
len,  whether  seriously  or  under  pretence,  Dumfr. 
Isl.  gUup'Ur,  tristis  vel  vultu  nubilo ;  whence  gU" 
ttjwi-fl,  g/ttjMi-a,  vultum  demittere,  tristari;  animum 

despondere. 

To  Gluff,  v.  a.     To  affright,  Orkn. 

Isl.  glop-r  signifies  stultus,  fatuus,  glapp-r,  id.  The 
V.  C^ff  may  be  allied ;  as  fear  produces  a  temporary 
fatuity.     Or  we  may  view  it  as  radically  allied  to 
gUupn-a,  glupn^a,  animum  demittere.     V.  Gliff,  v. 
GLUFF  o'  heat,    V.  Gliff,  s. 

GLUFF,  e.    A  glove.  ,  ^  .  ,  .     ,_ 

"  Ane  twa  bandit  sword  with  me  gluff  of  plait,  the 

price  iij  lb."  Aberd.  Reg.  A  1545,  V.  I9. 

To  GLUGGEB,  t;.  n.     To  make  a  noise  m  the 
throat  in  swallowing  any  liquid,  Teviotd. 
GaeL  glug,  the  motion  and  noise  of  water  confined 

in  a  vessel.  , 

GLUM,  adf.    Gloony,  dejected,  S.     "  Glum^ 

gloomy,  sullen.  Nor/."    Grose. 

"  Ou,  dear  Monkbams,  what's  the  use  of  making 
a  wark  ?'  '  I  make  no  wark,  as  you  call  it,  woman.' 
'  But  what's  the  use  o'  looking  sae  glum — about  a 
pickle  banes  ?"  Antiquary,  i.  191.     V.  Gloum,  v. 
To  GLUMP,  V.  n.    To  look  gloomy,  unhappy, 

or  discontented,  Loth.,  Abera 
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Aft  fidgin  wi'  a  doorlike  graavi 
Gluvipm  wi'  a  sour  disdain,—- 
She  wi'  a  yonl  began  to  mourn. 

Tarra/s  Poems,  p.  ^. 
Glump,^.  a  sour  or  morose  penMMi,Bnchan.  Gall. 
Black  be  his  £^',  whase  meagre  face 
Maun  shaw  his  saul  a  dronnin  bas8< 
A  peevish  gimin  gtump* 

Tarrae's  Poems,  p.  ISI. 
"  Glump,  a  sulky  fool ;"  GalL  EncycL 
Glumfib,  Glumpish,  a^.  Sour  looking,  morose, 
Loth.,  Fife. 

"Glumping,  sullen,  or  sour  looking.  Ezm*"  Groie. 
Gluups,  s.  pi  In  theglumpSi  in  a  gloomy  statei 
out  of  humour,  ibid. 

Probably  allied,  notwithstanding  the  neoeasi^  of 
supposing  a  transposition  of  letters,  to  IsL  glmpn^ 
gUupn^,  tristari,  animo  despondere,  Haldorsoa;  as 
denoting  that  dissatisfied  look  which  indicates  de« 
pression  of  mind. 

Glumph,  s.     A  BourJooking  fellow,  Ayrs. 
To  GLUMSH,  Glumch,  v.  n.     To  jpout,  to 
be  in  a  state  approximated  to  that  01  crying, 

Fife. 

In  this  county  it  has  a  different  sense  from 
the  V.  Glunsh,  also  used ;  as  the  latter  merely  oon« 
veys  the  idea  of  looking  sour,  discontented,  or  dis^ 
pleased. 

An'  whan  her  marriage  day  does  come. 
Ye  maun  na  gaung  to  glumch  an'  gloom« 

A.  Douglass  Poems,  p.  45. 
GLUNDERIN,  part.  adj.    Glaring ;  applied  to 
any  thing  very  gaudy,  calculated  to  please  a 
vulgar  taste,  Koxb.,  Loth. 
Isl.  gUndr^a,  nitescere. 
GLUNDIE,  od^'.     Sullen,  Lanarks. 

This  adj.  ought  perhaps  to  be  viewed  aa  havings 
common  fountam  with  the  following  noun,  altfaoi^ 
the  latter  has  greater  latitude  of  signification. 
GLUNDIE,  s.  A  stupid  person,  Ayrs.,  Perths., 
Mearns ;  given  as  equivalent  to  S.  GomrdL 
"  Glundie,  an  inactive  person,  a  fool;"  GL  Picken. 
O.Fr.goalon  is  a  provincial  term,  denoting  a  sloven; 
Cotgr.    IsL  glundr^a,  confundere,  turbare.     But  it 
may  be  allied  to  Belg.  Mcnt,  a  mass,  whence  l^mtit, 
a  little  mass ;  as  we  say  of  a  dull  or  inactive  i»erson 
that  he  is  *'  a  heavy  lump." 
%  Expl.  ^*a  fellow  with  a  sulky  look, but  not  sulky 

for  al!  r  Gall.  Encyd. 
8.  Also  rendered  <^  a  ploughridder  ;^  ibid.    This 
would  seem  to  denote  one  whose  work  is  to  at- 
tend the  plough  for  removing  earth,  &c.  from 
the  coulter. 
GLUNIMIE,  s. 

Upon  a  time,  no  matter  where. 
Some  Glunivdes  met  at  a  fair. 
As  deft  and  tight  as  ever  wore 
A  durk,  a  targe,  and  a  claymore. 

MesUm's  Poems,  p.  11^. 
In  Mearns,  I  am  informed,  Giunime,  mGkmmar, 
is  given  as  a  fondling  name  to  a  cow. 

This  seems  to  be  originally  the  same  with  Gk^/ie- 
mam,  q.  v. 
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GLUN  YIE-MAN,  *.  A  rough  unpolished  boor- 
ish-looking  man ;  a  term  generally  applied  to  a  * 
Highlander,  Banffs. 

6LUNNER,*.  **  An  ignorant  aour-tempered  fel- 
low;'' GalLEncycL  This  is  apparently  formed 
from  Glundie. 

To  GLUNSH,  V.  n.     1.  To  look  sour.]  Add  ; 
Haldorson  expL  Isl.  glauka  jocus  mordax ;  q.  a  bit> 

ing  or  sarcastical  joke. 

2.  To  be  in  a  dogged  humour,  Roxb. 

To  Glukch  andGLouM,  v.  n.     To  look  dogg- 

edly,  S. 
Oluksh,  Glunch,  s.     1.  a  sour  look.]  Add; 
2.  A  fit  of  doggedness,  Roxb. 
Gluksh,  Glunch,  adf.     Having  a  sour  or  dis- 

contented  look,  Loth.,  South  of  S. 
"  But  whaf  B  the  use  o'  looking  sae  glum  and  glunch 
about  a  pickle  banes?"    Antiquary,  i.  19I« 
Glumshte,  Gutnchte,  a^.    1.  Morose,  in  bad 

humour,  Selkirks. 

''  Heirjrne  [hearing^  that  sdio  was  wilsum  and 
ghme^e,  I— -baid  na  langer  to  haigel."  Hogg's  Win- 
ter Tales,  ii.  41. 
S.  Dogeed,  Roxb. 

''  HeuTjoie  that  scho  was  wilsum  and  ghtnchye,  I 
airghit  at  keoillyng  with  hir  in  that  thraward  paughty 
m<Mde/'     Winter  Evening  Tales,  ii.  41. 
To  GLUNT,  V.  n.  To  pout,  to  look  sour,Perths., 

Fife.   In  Fife  it  is  used  with  greater  emphasis 

than  Glotd.     To  gbmt  ai  one,  to  look  at  one 

with  displeasure,  Roxb.,  Fife. 

It  is  asserted,  indeed,  that,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
latter  county,  there  is  a  shade  of  distinction  as  to  sig« 
nification,  not  only  between  Glaui  and  Ghmi,  but  be« 
tween  GlutU  and  Glumsh,  and  also  between  Ghtmah 
and  Giufuh.  To  GlwU  is  not  only  to  look  sour,  but 
to  express  dissatisfaction  in  a  wkesnging  or  whining 
tone.  To  Glumsh  is  not  only  to  look  sour,  or  even 
to  whine,  but  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  one  who 
is  about  to  cry.  For  the  difference  between  the  last- 
mentioned  term  and  Olunsk,  V.  Glumsh. 

Isl.  gleU  and  glettni  signify  irritatio,  glett^z  irri- 
tare,  lacescere,  and  gloU  risus  malignus.  The  letter 
M,  it  b  well  known  to  philologists,  is  frequently  iiK 
aerted,  especially  when  a  word  passes  from  one  lan« 
guage  into  another. 
GLUNTxa,  s.     One  who  has  a  morose  or  sour 

look,  ibid. 
GL17KTIX,  8,     A  sour  look,  ibid. 
GLUNTIE,  adf.     Tall,  meagre,  and  haggard, 

Roxb. 

Perhaps  flrom  Teut  klonte,  globus,  massa;  g  and  k 
being  often  interchanged.  Hence,  says  Ihre,  quod 
Tel  obesum,  vel  alias  prae  more  est,  kbinsig  appellare 
solemus. 

Gluktie,  s.     An  emaciated  woman,  ibid. 
GLUNTOCH,  s.    A  stupid  fellow,  Roxb. ;  evi- 

dently  from  the  same  origin  with  Gltmdie. 

GLUPE,  a,    A  great  chasm  or  cavern,  Caithn.] 
Add; 

Another  Isl.  term  not  only  corresponds  exactly  in 
- — i^^-^ —  but  exhibits  nearly  the  same  form.  This 
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iBglojffhr.  OgorlegJuJlaglaypriDauiaBeim.'p*!^. 

Fissura  et  hiatus  montium. 

Glushib,  adf.    Abounding  with  snow  in  a  state 

of  liquefaction;  as,  ^^The  road^sawfu^^fAs^Aje,^ 

Aug. ;  synon.  Sbahie^  S. 

GLUTHER,  s.  A  rising  or  filling  of  the  throat, 
a  guggling  sound  in  it,  as  of  one  drowninff ; 
caused  by  ^rief,  or  otherwise,  preventing  dis- 
tinct articulation;  as,  **  A  ghUher  cam  into  his 
throat,  and  hindered  him  frae  speaking,^  Roxb.; 
GuUer^  synon. 
"  At  length  he  gae  a  great  gluiher,  like  a  man 

drowning,  and  fell  down  wi'  sik  a  dunt  he  gart  a' 

the  moss  shake  again."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  262.    V. 

Gludder,  #. 

To  Glutheb,  r.  n.   1.  To  be  affected  in  the  way 
described  above,  to  make  a  noise  in  the  throat 
as  a  person  drowning,  ibid. 
A.S.  gekdr,  pars  quaedam  corporis  circa  thoracem. 

S.  To  swallow  food  voraciously  and  ungracefully, 
so  as  to  make  a  noise  with  the  throat,  S.;  synon. 
Slubber.    V.  Gluddeb,  v. 
In  this  sense  it  approaches  nearly  to  O.Fr.  ^/oa- 

g^^er,  manger  goulument ;  Lat.  glutire. 
LUTHBB,  s.    The  ungraceful  ncHse  made  in 
swallowing,  S. 

GLUTS,  s.  pi.  1.  Two  wedges  used  in  temper^ 
ing  the  plough.  The  ead  of  the  beam  being 
moveable  in  the  HiH  into  which  it  was  inserted^ 
these  wed^  were  anciently  employed  in  raising 
or  depressing  it,  Clydes. 

S.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  wed^  used  in 
tightening  the  hooding  of  a  flail,  ibid. 

GNAFF,  8.   Any  small  or  stunted  object.  Loth. 

NeffUy  nyeffUy  q.  v.,  is  nearly  allied ;  but  pro- 

peny  applied  to  persons. 

''  At  we«i  Jean  ye'se  no  want  an  oranger,  aye  twa. 

What  are  ye  seeking  for  the  piece  o'  thae  bits  of 

gnt^9,  my  woman?"     Sax(m  and  Gael,  L  120. 

fd.  gnaf-er  prominet,  gnoef  nasus  prominens  ;  q, 
any  small  object  that  juts  out. 
To  GN  AP,  V.  a.  To  eat,  properly  to  gnaw,  Aberd, 
-—  Guid  scuds  she  maka, 

At  three  bawbees  the  chappin. 
An'  disna  spare  her  cheese  an  cakes 
To  had  our  teeth  a  gnappin, 
Fu'  crump,  that  night. 
Cock's  Simple  Straitis,  p.  11 9.     V.  Gnypw 
To  GNAP,  t;.  n.   «  To  attempt;^  GK  Shirrefs.^ 
S.B.]  Add; 

It  appears  properly  to  signify,  to  pronounce  after 
the  English  mode;  as  synon.  with  Knap,  q.  v.  Now, 
as  Knap,  used  in  this  sense,  seems  merely  the  £.  v. 
signifying  to  bite,  to  break  short,  used  in  a  seconds 
ary  or  metaph.  way;  it  would  appear  that  this  is  also 
the  case  as  to  Gnap,  which  in  like  manner  prinuu 
rily  signifies  to  eat  or  bite,  and  the  s,  gnap  a  bite, 
2.  To  bite  at,  to  gnaw. 

"  In  the  neUiermost  [[window]]  the  Earle  of  Mor- 
ton was  standing  gapping  on  his  staffe  end,  and  the 
king  6c  Monsieur  d'Obi^e  above^"  &c^  MeUvill's 
MS.  p.  55. 
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Gnaf,  s.    The  act  of  speaking  after  the  English 
manner,  the  act  of  clipping  words,  S.B. 
Speak  mj  ain  leed,  'tis  guid  auld  Scots  I  mean, 
Your  Soudland  gnaps  I  count  not  worth  a  preen ; 
We've  words  a  fouth^  we  well  can  ca'  our  ain, 
Tho'  firae  them  now  my  haims  sair  refrain. 

Ross's  Helenore,  Invocation. 
To  GNAT,  V,  a.     1.  To  enaw.]  Add; 

Lancash.  knaiter,  to  gnaw  (Gl.  T.  Bobbins),  seems 
to  be  a  dimin.  from  gnaU 

GNAW,  8.   A  slight,  partial  thaw,  Aberd. ;  per- 
haps a  metaph.  use  of  the  term,  as  signifying  to 
nibble,  q.  only  a  nibbling  at  the  frost. 
GNECE,  s,     A  notch,  as  in  a  stick,  Moray. 

Su.G.  nocka^  crena,  incisura. 
GNEEP,  Gneip,  s,  A  foolish  fellow,  a  booby, 
a  ninny ;  as.  Ye  blind  gneep^  Aberd. 
This  term  being  very  frequently  conjoined  with  the 
epithet  hUnd,  it  seems  probable  that  it  originally  de- 
noted tome  imperfection  in  the  organ  of  sight,  or  some 
act  indicating  indistinctness  of  vision,  like  the  phrase, 
blind  stymie,  V.  Stymb,  v.  Thus  it  may  be  viewed 
as  allied  to  Isl.  gnap-a,  in  altum  se  elevare  et  intro- 
spicere,  VcreL ;  intentus  intueri,  also  inhiare,  Hal- 
dorson.  Verel.  translates  gntp-a  by  Sw.  koxa,  which 
corresponds  exactly  with  our  cognate  term  keek.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  primary  idea  suggested  by 
tliis  word,  is  that  of  a  peeping  peering  fellow,  who 
has  of  course  a  very  awkward  appearance,  and  may 
be  in  danger  of  passing  for  a  fooL 
To  GNEISLE,  v.  a.     To  gnaw,  Aberd. 

SvL.G.  gnisl-a  stridere,  stridulum  sonare.  This  Ihre 
traces  to  Isl.  gnvst^,  nyst-a,  id  The  root  would  seem 
to  be  gny-a,  fhcare. 
GNEW,  pret.  of  the  r.  to  Gnaw. 

Wi'  the  grips  he  was  baith  black  and  blue. 

At  last  in  twa  the  dowie  raips  he  gnew. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  4i3* 
To  GNYP,  Gnip,  Gnap,  v.  a.     1.  To  crop,  to 

Ftiaw.]  Jdd; 
have  no  doubt  that  Lancash.  knep,  to  bite  easily, 
is  radically  the  same  with  our  gnip. 
To  GNOW,  V.  a.     To  gnaw. 

"*  But  o  then  what  becometh  of  Christes  natural  bo- 
die  ?  by  myrackle,  it  flies  to  the  heauen  againe,  if  the 
papists  teach  treulie;  for  how  sone  soeuir  the  mouse 
takes  hold,  so  sone  flieth  Christ  away  &  letteth  her 
gnotv  the  bread.  A  bold  and  puissant  mouse,  but  a 
feble  and  miserable  god  !"  Ressoning  betuiz  Cros- 
raguell  and  J.  Knox,  Prol.  iii.  a. 
GO,  *.  A  person  is  said  to  be  upon  go,  who  is 
stirring  about,  and  making  a  fuss.  A  thing  is 
said  to  be  upon  gOy  when  much  in  use,  Aberd. 
GO  of  ike  year  J  the  latter  part  of  it,  when  the  day 

becomes  very  short,  S. 
GOAFISH,  adf.     Stupid,  foolish.  Gall. 
Ilk  clauchan's  fiU'd  wi'  gpqfish  bards, 

Xhe a  mailen's  free  o'  them ; 

Tie  their  bladders  to  their  beards. 
And  owre  the  brig  o'  Dee  wi'  them. 

Atdd  Galloway  Song,  GalL  EncycL  p.  225. 
V.  GoFP,  GuFP,  Govus,  and  Gow. 
GOAE,  inierf.  An  exclamation  expressive  of  sur- 
prise,  Berwicks. ;  a  sort  of  oath,  Goak  me  I 
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To  GO  AM,  Gome,  v.  a.  I.  To  pay  attentiofi  U), 

to  own,  to  care  for.     It  is  generally  used  in  a 

negative  form ;  as,  **  He  never  goanCi  me,"  he 

took  no  notice  of  me ;  he  looked  as  if  he  did 

not  know  roe.    In  the  same  sense,  a  ewe  is  said 

not  to  goam  a  strange  lamb,  Roxb. 
S.  Applied  to  one  so  oppressed  with  sickness  as 

not  to  take  notice  of  any  object,  ibid. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  A.Bor.  gome^  gamrn, 
to  understand.  "  I  dunna  gaivm  ye,  I  don't  under* 
stand  you ;"  Grose.  V.  the  origin  under  Gumption. 

To  the  cognate  terms  mentioned  under  Gumption 
may  be  added  Germ,  gaumen,  Teut  goom-en,  obser* 
vare,  considerare,  curare ;  gpom  observatio,  consider 
ratio;  cura;  goomer,  curator,  custos;  Isl.  gaimi-ii,  cu- 
ram  gerere.  This  seems  to  have  the  same  root  with 
Goif,  q.  V.  that  is,  Isl.  ga,  gaae,  to  give  the  mind  to 
any  object. 
To  Goam,  v.  n.     To  gaze  about  wildly,  applied 

either  to  man  or  beast.  Loth. ;  synon.  Goave. 
GOAN,  s.  A  wooden  dish  for  meat,  Lotb.l  Jdd; 

This  word  is  also  used  in  Galloway.  It  aenotes 
the  wooden  dish  employed  for  holding  a  workman't 
porridge. 

Isl*  gogn  signifies,  instrumenta  et  utensilia  fami- 
liaria ;  busgagn,  supellez  domestica.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful  if  there  be  any  affinity.  These  seem  formed  from 
gagn^a  prodesse. 

rerhaps  originally  the  same  with  Gawn,  of*  Goan, 
a  gallon,  Chesh.    "  Gun,  id.  North.     Ganm^pail,  a 
pail  with  a  handle  on  one  side,  Glouc"  Grose. 
To  GOAN,  V.  n.     To  lounge,  Aberd. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Gael,  gion,  the  mouth ;  gumack 
hungry  ;  q.  to  prowl  about  for  one's  food ;  or  rather 
to  Isl.  guint,  socors,  lazy,  indolent,  goan-a,  gon-a,  in- 
tentus spectare. 

GOAT,  s,     A  narrow  cavern,  &c.]  Add ; 
fL  A  small  trench. 

*'  Pila  clavaria.  A  goulfe  ball.     Fovea,  A  goat.^^ 
Percute  pilam  sensim.  Give  the  ball  but  a  little  chap. 
— -Immissa  est  pila  in  foveam.     The  ball  is  goated," 
Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  S8. 
To  Goat,  v.  a.    To  drive  into  a  trench  ;  a  term 

formerly,  at  least,  used  at  golf.    V.  the  s. 
To  GOAVE,  "v,  n.  To  go  about  staring  in  a  stu- 
pid manner,  Roxb. 

**  Gauve.  To  stare  about  like  a  fool.  North."  Grose* 
Goave,  s.  A  broad  vacant  stare,  ibid.  V»  Goif,  v, 
GOCE,  GocKiE,  s,  A  deep  wooden  dish,Abenl.; 

probably  from  a  common  origin  with  Cogj  Coagy 

q.  V. 
GODBAIRNE,  s.     Godchild,  &c.]  Add; 

We  find  another  proof  of  the  use  of  the  phrase, 
Godbaime  Gift,  in  an  act  of  Parliament  formerly  un- 
printed. 

'^  And  in  the  meantyme  being  persewit  be  thair  en^ 
nemyes  to  remove  fra  thair  ky ndlie  rowmes ;— -albeit 
the  samyne  land  is  beand  gevin  in  godbaime  gift  to 
the  erle  of  Huntly  be  the  CardinaU,  he  wes  nevir 
myndit  to  put  the  kyndlie  possessouris  thairfra,  bot 
contentit  with  thair  auld  dewiteis,"  Sec  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1579,  Ed.  1814,  p.  164. 

"  The  king  |^Ja.  VI.]],  who  was  certainly  of  a  ge- 
nerous but  inconsiderate  temper,  had  promised  what 
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he  called  a  Godhaitue  gffi.    And  that  he  fuUjr  pmv 

posed  to  confer  some  Hoark  of  his  fiivour  upon  the 

university,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.''  Bower's 

Hist  Univ.  Edin.  i.  1S9' 

GODDERLITCH,  ad^'.    Slutush,  Aberd. ;  ap- 
parently the  same  with  GdherUttAj  q.  v. 

GODRATE,  adf.    Cool,  deliberate,  Gall 

GoDRATELiS)  ttdv.    Coolly,  ibid* 

Probably  from  A.S.  god  bonus^  or  as  signiQring 

Deus,  and  raed  consilium;  q.  in  consequence  of  good 

or  divine  counsel.  Teut  godsraed  signifies,  oraculum ; 

Isl.  godraedi,  pietas ;  godradr,  pius  consultor. 

GOD-SEND,  s.    1.  Any  benefit  which  comes  to 
one  unexpectedly  in  a  time  of  necessity ;  q. 
what  has  been  sent  immediately  by  Godj  S. 
''  I  once  thought  that  I  had  gotten  a  small  God* 

send,  that  might  have  made  all  these  matters  easier." 

The  Pirate,  iii.  5S. 

S.  The  term  used  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  is- 
lands, to  denote  the  wreck  which  is  driven  a- 
shore  by  the  waves. 
'*  If  s  seldom  sic  rich  God^sends  come  on  shore  on 

our  coast— no  since  the  Jenny  and  James  came  ashore 

in  King  Charlie's  time.''  The  Pirate,  i.  183.  V.Sexd 

and  Savnd,  s. 

I  observe  no  analogous  term  save  Teut.  gods'loon. 

Germ.  godes»lohn,  merces  divina. 

GOE,  Geu,  9.     A  creek.]  Add ; 

The  same  term  is  used  in  Shetland,  and  expl.  "  a 

very  small  inlet  of  the  sea."    It  seems  to  denote  one 

much  smaller  than  Voe. 
I  can  see  no  other  origin  but  that  given  under  Geo. 

GOFE,  GOIF,  G0YFF,G0WFF,G0WCHT,  Gow,  s. 

<-— <'  Wordis  Iklss  and  said  in  fwme,  and  his  crag 
ft  handis  to  stand  in  the  gofe,"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1 5SS, 
V.  15,  p.  141. 

Hiscragtobepatinthegvic/:"  Ibid.  A.  1548,  V.  18. 
Wnder  the  pane  of  standing  in  the  gogffis  quhill 
thai  that  schostniblismakrequest  for  hir."  Ibid.  V.  1 6. 

''  Hir  crag  aelbe  put  in  thegoi^^  wntothe  townis 
will."     Ibid. 

'^  Ordanit  to  stand  in  the  gqwis  quhill  sax  houris 
at  ewin."     Ibid. 

It  seems  the  same  instrument  that  is  meant  in  the 
following  language :  *'  Put  his  crag  in  the  gowchtJ'^ 
Ibid.  Cent  l6. 

It  would  appear  that  this  term,  which  assumes  so 
many  forms,  properly  denotes  the  juggs  or  pillory. 
Whether  it  was  always  restricted  to  this  sense,  or  de- 
noted the  stocks  or  gyves,  does  not  appear.  The  C.B. 
term  for  pillory  is  carcar^givddf,  literally  a  prison  for 
the  neck,  gfpcfr^signify ing  the  neck.  Gqfe,  g'oyff,  &c 
more  nearly  resemble  C.B.  ^yn,  genyn,  a  fetter,  a 
gyve;  a  manacle,  a  shackle.  This  is  obviously  the  ori- 
gin of  the  E.  word  gfyve*  V.  Gowistair. 
GOFP,  s.     A  fool,  Roxb. 

*'  A.Bor.  ffoffe,  a  foolish  clown.  North."  Grose.  V, 
Guff,  Govus,  aiid  Go  a  fish. 
To  GOFFER,  r.  a.  To  pucker.  V.  GotJfHEttD. 
GOG,  s.  The  object  set  up  as  a  mark  in  playing 

at  quoits,  &c.,  Roxb.,  Loth. 

''  Tne  parties  stand  at  a  little  distance,  and  pitch 
the  halfpenny  to  a  mark,  or  gog  ;  and  he  who  is  near- 
est the  mark,  has  the  envied  privilege  of  tossing  up 
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feat  heads  at  imls"  Ac  Biaekw.  Magaaine,Attg.  1821, 
p.  85. 

Most  probably  a  cant  term. 
Isl.  gaeg^iaz,  latenter  prospectare.  It  can  have  no 
affinity  to  gogg^r,  uncus  ferreus  piscatorum,  which 
seems  from  a  common  origin  wiUi  C.B.  gwaeg,  *^  a 
fibula,  a  clasp>  a  buckle,"  Owen. 
GOGAR,  8.    Whey  boiled  with  a  little  oatmeal 
in  it,  and  used  as  food,  Roxb. 
This  is  probably  a  term  of  the  Cumbrian  kingdom, 
transmitt^  through  so  many  generations  that  it  has 
undergone  a  change  in  its  application.  C.B.  gogatvr, 
''food  for  cattle,  fodder ;"  gogor-iatv, "  to  supply  with 
fodder ;"  Owen.     Davies  renders  it  by  Seges, 
GOGAR-WORM,  a  worm  of  a  serrated  form, 
(a  species  q.  Nereis  Lin.)  used  for  bait  in  fish- 
ing; different  from  the  liig,  Fife. 
Apparently  a  Scandinavian  term;  Isl.  goggr  uncus 
ferreus  piscatorum,  gogg^a  unco  attrahere;  Haldor* 
son ;  q.  the  Aoo^-worm. 
GOGGIE,  adf.     Elegantly  dressed,  Fife. 

This  is  probably  fVom  the  same  origin  with  £. 
agogf  which  Johns,  derives  from  O.Fr.  d  gogo,  having 
all  to  one's  wish;  though  perhaps  rather  from  gogue. 
Eire  en  sesgogues,  to  be  frolicsome,  wanton,  &c.  Cotgr. 
It  may,  however,  deserve  to  be  noticed,  that  Isl.  gau- 
fug-r,  gqfvg'Ur,  signifies  dotatus,  praestans ;  whence 
grfuglakr,  corporis  dignitas,  as  evidently  referring 
to  the  external  appearance,  from  gpfg^a  to  venerate. 
Ogoofg'Ur  ignobilis. 

GOGLET,  s.     A  small  pot  with  a  long  handle, 
Moray. 

Shall  we  view  this  as  corr.  from  £.  goblet  f  IsL  gioegl 
signifies  water ;  but  the  connexion  is  too  remote. 
GOHAMS,  tf.pZ.  Apparently  synon. with  ITa/nc*. 
"  A  crooksaddle,  with  a  pair  of  creels  andgohams," 
Hope's  Minor  Practicks,  1734,  p.  540.  V.  Hochimes. 
GO.HARVEST,  Go-har'st,  *.  The  fall,  when 
the  season  declines,  or  is  about  to^o  away ;  in- 
cluding the  time  from  the  ini^athering  of  the 
crop  tni  the  commencement  of  winter,  S. 
"  Other  parts  of  it  bear  a  thin  grass,  and  in  the 
go-harvest  and  winter  season  is  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
which  would  appear  to  proceed  from  its  being  too 
wet,  as  indeed  the  whole  is  of  a  wet  spouty  nature." 
Maxwell's  Select  Transactions,  p.  10. 

"  You  have  seen,"  said  he,  "  on  a  fine  day  in  the 
go-har^st  (post-autumnal  season)  when  the  fields  are 
cleared,  a  number  of  cattle  from  different  farms  col- 
lected together,  running  about  in  a  sort  of  phrenzy, 
like  pigs  boding  windy  weather,"  &c.  Northern  An- 
tiq.  p.  404. 

*'  Go-harvest,  the  open  weather  between  the  end  of 
harvest  and  the  snow  or  frost."  Snrv.Banffs.App.p.40. 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  same  word  that  is  cor- 
ruptly pronounced  Goes*  or  Goss-hairst,  An  old  adage 
prevails  in  Tweeddale ;  "  If  the  hart  and  hind  meet 
dry  and  rise  dry  on  Rood-een,  it  will  be  a  good  goss* 
hairst"  This  is  otherwise  given ;  ''  If  the  deer  ly 
down  dry,  and  rise  dry,  on  the  day  of  Eddlestone 
Fair  (Sept.  25),  we  will  hae  a  gude  goes»hairst" 
To  GOIF,  Gove,  &c.  v,  nA  Add ; 
6.  Goaw  isexpl.  ••  togaze  with  fear  ;^  Gall.Encycl. 
6.  To  flaunt,  to  play  the  coquette,  S. 
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— '^  I  have  bribed  thee  with  the  proxnise  o^  a  gliff 
at  gloaming  under  the  Tryste  bower  birks ;  I  would 
rather  add  a  whole  night  to  the  hour  than  Ronald 
Rodan  and  yon  govan  widow  should  waur  us."  Black  w. 
Magazine^  Jan.  1821>  p.  402. 
GOIFF,  s,  A  game.  V.  Golf. 
GoiF-BAw,  s.     A  ball  for  playing  at  golf. 

'^  The  bailyeis  chargit  Besse  Senyor  in  iugement 
to  deliuer  Besse  Malysoun  thre  dossoun  and  thregoif 
bawiSf  and  ane  dosoun  of  hemp,  or  the  prices  of  the 
same.'*  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545,  V.  19, 
GO  YLER9  8.  Supposed  to  be  the  Lestris  Para- 
siticus or  Arctic  Gull ;  Gael.  godhUr  or  gobhler. 

''  The  bird  Gmflir,  about  the  bigness  of  a  swal- 
low, is  observed  never  to  land  but  in  the  month  of 
January,  at  which  time  it  is  supposed  to  hatch ;  it 
dives  with  a  violent  swiftness.  When  any  number 
of  these  fowls  are  seen  together,  it's  concluded  to  be 
an  undoubted  sign  of  an  approaching  storm;  and 
when  the  storm  ceases,  they  disappear  under  the 
water."     Martin's  West.  Isl.  p.  72. 

The  same  explanation^  however^  is  given  of  Mar- 
tin's Fasfndar' 
GO  IT,  s,    A  young  unfledged  bird,  Gall. 

"  Gaits,  young  bircb  unplumed  ;'*  Gall.  Encycl. 

This,  I  suspect,  is  merely  a  provincial  variety  of 
Gdt.  Get  is  used  by  Gawin  Douglas  for  the  young 
of  brutes.  V.  Get,  *.  As  Isl.  gyt-a,  giot-a,  parere^ 
is  applied  both  to  birds  and  fishes,  gffla,  got,  and 
gota,  signify  fcetura  piscium. 
To  GOY,  GoY  owrei  v.  a.  To  allure,  to  seduce, 

to  decoy,  Aberd. 

I  can  scarcely  trace  this  to  Isl.  goeUa,  iUicere,  al- 
though the  sense  is  the  same.     It  may  rather  be 
viewed  as  allied  to  gd,  gid,  gi6,  lascivia,  dissoluta  se^ 
curitas,  whence  gid-liji,  vita  luxuriosa. 
GOYIT,  adl     Silly,  foolish,  Aberd. 

Probably  the  i)art.  pa.  of  G01/,  to  allure.  Teut 
goy-en  signifies  festinare ;  O.Fr.  goyer,  gquier,  celui 
qui  s'attache  a  une  femme  de  mauvaise  vie ;  Roque- 
fort This  term  also  appears  with  the  prefix  Beff^t, 
q.  V. 
GOLACH,  *.  The  generic  name  forabeetle.]-<4di; 

In  the  n^ore  northern  CQunties  Gulghy  is  used  in^ 
stead  ofgolach. 
GOLDER,  s.    A  yell  or  loud  cry,  S. 

'^  It's  eneugh  to  gar  a  sow  scunner  tae  hear  your 
gotders."     Saint  Patrick,  iii.  206. 

Isl.  gaul,  boatus ;  A.S.  galdor,  Isl.  gcdditr,  incaui 
tatio,  from  gal-a,  canere,  incantare. 
GOLDFOOLYIE,  s.    Leaf^ld,  S. 

" Orichalcum, gMfooLyie"  Wedderb. Vocab. p. 20, 

V.  FULYE. 

GOLDIE,  GooLDiE,  GowDiE,  s.  A  vulvar  or 
boyish  te^m  used  to  denote  the  Groldfincb,  S. ; 
abbreviated  from  Goldepink^  q.  v.  ^ 

Spink  is  given  by  Phillips  and  Cotgr.  as  an  E.  name 

for  the  chaffinch,  in  S.  Shi^aw. 

GOLDING,  s.  A  species  of  wild  fowl.]  Jdd ; 
It  is  written  Goldeine,  Acta  Mary,  1555,  both  in 

Ed.  1566,  and  in  1814,  pw  498 ;  G<dtfy»di9,  Acts  Ja. 

VI.  1599,  Ed.  1814,  p.  180 ;  GMynkis,  ib.  p.  286. 

As  this  fowl  is  joined  with  the  duck,  teal  and  atteal, 

it  is  most  proljable  that  it  belongs  to  the  Ana^  genus. 

The  only  term  which  I  have  met  with  that  has  any 
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resemblance,  is  Isl.  guUoend,  expl.  MergurmajerloD- 
giroster ;  Haldorson.  It  may  be  thus  be  viewed  q. 
gukUoend.  Could  we  suppose  the  £.  name  Golden  Eye 
to  have  been  given  in  this  early  period  to  the  Anas 
Clangula,  Linn«,  and  that  this  name  had  been  re- 
ceived by  our  ancestors ;  goldingy  or  goldeine,  might 
be  viewed  as  a  oorr.  of  this  designation,  or  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  pL  gold^eyne,  golden-e^es. 
G0LES,GiTLEs,«.jp2.  ThecommangoId,Meams. 

V.  Guilds,  Gooi.. 
To  GOLF,  V.  n.  To  move  forward  with  violence. 
This  pig,  quhen  they  hard  him, 
Thay  come  golfand  full  grim. 

ColJkelbie  Sam,  F.  L  v.  158. 
Perhaps  from  the  game  called  Golf* 
GOLF,  s.    A  game  in  Scotland,  &c.]  Add  ; 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  game,  that  I  have  met 
with,  is  in  Aberd.  Reg. 

-— ''  At  the  goiff,  becaus  thai  war  partismen  wyth 
the  said  Jhone  in  wynning  and  tyinsell,"  &c.    A. 
15S8,  V.  16. 
GoLF-B  A  w,  s,  Theball  struck  in  the  game  otCMfjS. 

Teut  koif-bal,  pila  davaria.    V.  Goif*baw. 
GoiiFBR,  GowFKB,  s.     A  player  at  golf,  S. 
Driving  their  baws  frae  whin  or  tee^ 
There's  no  nae  gotrfer  to  be  seen. 

Rafnsay's  Poems,  IL  205. 
To  GOLLAR,  Golles,  v.  n.    1.  To  eait  a 
guggling  sound,  Roxb. 
At  first  he  spurr'd,  an'  fell  a  bocking. 
Then  goUard,  p— t,  and  just  was  choaking. 

Hog^*  ^^^ots  Pa^Uorals,  p.  21. 
3.  To  speak  in  a  loud,  passionate,  thick  and  inarti* 
culate  manner.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  dogs, 
when,  in  challengiDg  susjncious  persons,  they 
bark  in  a  thick  and  violent  manner,  Roxb. 
This  might  seem  allied  to  IsLgo^aululare.  Hann 
golar  i  goem,  intestina  iUi  latrant.     But  most  pro- 
bably the  same  with  the  v.  to  Gutter,  q.  v. 
Gollering,  s.  a  guggling  sound,  as  that  emitted 
by  an  animal  in  the  state  of  strangulation,  Roxb. 

V.  GULLEK.  , 

-— '^  Gibb,  &c.  took  such  fits  of  seven  days  fast- 
ing, that  their  voices  were  ehanged  in  their  groan- 
ings  and  goUerings  with  pain  o£  hunger."  Law's  Me- 
morials, p.  192,  N. 

GOLLIE,  s.    The  act  of  bawling,  Dumfr.,  evi- 
dently from  the  same  origin  with  Goulf  tr.,  q.  v. 
Tct  GOiiLIES,  V.  n.     To  scold,  Ayrs. 

This  is  evidently  a  provincial  variety  of  Gafyie, 
Ga/hfie,  or  of  Goul,  bo^  having  the  same  significa- 
tion. 
GOLLIMERj  «:     One  who  eats  gr.^ly,  Te- 

viotdale.. 

Fr.  go»/« gluttonous;  gwUe^K  throatful,  or gueule, 
the  throat,  and  mere,  mere,  en|th*e ;  q.  '^  all  tSroat" 
GOLOSHIN,  s.  A  stupid  fellow,,  a  nipny,  South 

of  S. ;  synon.  Sumf. 

Isl.  galaus  incuriopuA,  negUgens;  galaz  insanire ; 
gideysi  incuria,  oscitantia, 
GOME,  GuYME,  3,     A  man.]  Add ; 

This  term  is  still  used  in  Roxb. 

GOMEB9  ad^^    A  term  formerly  used  about 
Crawford-miiir,  in  relation  to  the  chace.    She 
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was  gomer.  But  whether  apoken  of  the  gru  or 
the  hare,  is  uncertidn. 
GOMHELL,  s.    A  stupid  or  senseless  fellow.] 

Jdd; 

**  Ye  was  right  to  reAise  iImU  daveritig  gomerel, 
Sir  John ;  and  as  to  Maistcr  Angus,  though  a  douce 
weel-doin'  lad^he  is  hut  draiTan'  sand  to  his  hrither/'. 
Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  73. 

GameriU  is  ezpl.  by  Grose,  "  a  silly  fellow ;"  but 
without  any  hint  as  to  the  prorince. 
GoMMERiL,  GoMRAL,  odf.  FooUsh,  nonsensical. 

South  of  S.,  Fife. 

'*  We  dinna  beliere  in  a'  the  gomral  fantastic  bo^^es 
and  spirits  that  fley  light-headed  fock— •but  we  be* 
lieve  in  a'  the  apparitions  that  warn  o'  deadi,  that 
save  life,  an'  that  discover  guilU"  Hogg^s  Brownie, 
&c.  ii.  140. 
GOMF,tf.  *'Afbol,or  one  who  wishes  to  seem  so;^ 

Gall.  Encycl.  V.  Gomphib  and  Gumpus,  id. 

GONYEL, *.  1 .  A  large iU-shapedperson, Roxb. 
2.  A  stupid  fellow,  ibid. ;  synon.  UomreU,, 
Wow,  lass,  but  yestreen  ye  was  lucky. 

At  drawing  the  valentine,  when 
The  fient  ane  else  was  in  the  pockie 
But  joost  yon  stark  gonyel  Tarn  Glen. 

A.  Scotfs  Poems,  1811,  p.  154. 
IsLgungahomo  pustllanimus;  gonwipraeceps  ruor; 
gon^a  prominens  prpspecto,  v^ati  qin  hubes  suspi* 
cit,  G.  Andr. ;  q.  one  who  gazes  wildfy.  Ooengul, 
however,  signifies  ambulatoriuB,  a  wandering  per* 
son ;  which  might  be  transferred  to  an  idle  foolish 
fellow. 

GOtiKEDypari.  pa.  ''  Cheated  T  Gall.  Encycl. 
•   V.  GuNX. 
GONTEENS,  Goktrins,  interj.    A  term  est. 

pressive  of  joyOus  admiration,  RokK 
GoKTEBKiBLicxs,  s,  Expl.  **  Giaduess^^  ibid. 
GoNTEBNiCKLEs,  interj.  An  exclamation)  ibid. 
IsL  gaa  signifies  joy,  gaerni  gaudet,  G.  Andr. ;  but 
these  words  are  probdiny  corrupted,  as  containing 
the  abbreviation  of  several  words  combined  and  run 
together.  ' 

GoNTRtTM-KiDDLEs,  au  expression  of  the  same 

kind,  ibid. 
GOO,  Gu\  s.   A  gull ;  merely  the  Scotti^  pro* 

nunciation  of  the  E.  natoe  of  this  species  of 

bird,  Meams.     V.  Gow,  id. 
GOO,  s.    A  particular  taste  or  savour,  generally 

of  an  ungrateful  kind,  S. ;  from  Fr.  gontf  idv 
GOODMAN,  &.    1.  A  proprietor  of  land.]  Jdd ; 

In  regard  to  the  quotation  from  Watson's  Coll.,  I 
am  indebted  to  Sir  W.  Scott  for  the  remark,  that— 
''  born  at  MiddU-^^ard-tveight,*'  is  obviously  a  mistake 
of  the  printer,  for — "  bom  a  middle-eard  wight,"  i,e. 
a  native  of  the  middle  earth.     V.  Mvddil  £rd. 

Scot  of  Scotstarvet  frequently  uses  the  term  in 
this  sense. 

*'  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton,  son  to  the  goodman  of 
Priestfield,  was  secretary  in  Balmerino's  place.'^ 
Staggering  State,  p.  68. 

''  Sir  William  Ker^  the  only  son  of  Sir  Robert  Ker^ 
of  Ancrum,— from  goodman  of  Ancrum  attained  to 
the  marriage  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  of 
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Lothian,  and  thereafter  to  be  secretary  when  the 
earl  of  Lanark  fell."    Ibid.  p.  102. 

The  learned  Sir  George  Mackenzie  has  a  remark 
on  this  head  which  merits  observation.  '^  This  re« 
members  me,"  he  says,  *'  of  a  custom  in  Scotland, 
which  is  but  gone  lately  in  dissuetude,  and  that  is, 
that  such  as  did  hold  their  lands  of  the  Prince,  were 
called  Lairde  /  but  such  as  held  their  lands  of  a  sub- 
ject, though  they  were  large,  and  their  superiour  very 
noble,  wereonly  called  Gcmi-men,  fromtheold  French 
word.  Bonne  homme,  which  was  the  title  of  the  master 
of  the  family."    Science  of  Heraldry,  p.  18,  14. 

I  find  only  two  senses  in  which  bon  hotMie  is  used 
by  old  Fr.  writers ;  first,  as  signifying  a  peasant ; 
secondly,  an  old  man.     V.  Cotgr.  and  Diet.  Trev. 
To  the  first,  our  Gndeman,  in  the  modem  sense, 
corresponds.    But  that  this  term,  as  applied  to  a 
proprietor,  has  been  transmitted  from  the  Goths, 
appears  from  various  proofs.   V.  Gun,  adj,,  etymon. 
If  it  shall  be  found  that  Fr.  bon  kamme  anciendy  de^ 
noted  a  landholder ;  I  would  be  disposed  to  view  the^ 
term  merely  as  a  translation  of  that  which  had  been 
fonnerly  used  in  Franluah.   But  I  can  find  no  proof 
that  the  French  used  this  phrase  in  the  same  sense. 
V,  Du  Cange,  vo.  Bom  Homines;  DicL  Trev.  vo. 
Bom  homme.    Add,  as  sense 
9.  Young  Gudeman,  Young  Goodman^  **  a  man 
newly  married,^  S.     Gl.  Bums. 
The  jfoimg  goodman  to  bed  did  c&m. 
His  dear  the  door  did  lock  in,  &c. 

Ramsatfs  Christs  Kirk,  c.  iii. 
This  destgnatioo,  however,  is  not  considered  as 
appropriate  till  the  day  after  marriage»    Before  this 
he  is  only  called  the  Bridegroom, 
GooDMAN^s  Milk,  the  milk  that  is  first  skimmed 
from  a  sour  cog,  after  the  cream  has  been  taken 
off  for  the  chum.    As,  if  possible,  none  of  tlie 
milk  must  be  mixed  with  the  cream,  a  portion 
of  the  latter  remiuns ;  which  makes  tfie  upper 
[)art  of  the  milk,  that  is  taken  out  of  the  vessel, 
richer  than  what  is  lefl  behind,    it  is  thetefore 
considered  as  a  morsel  exclusively*  bek>nging 
to  the  head  of  the  family,  because  ox  its  superior 
quality,  Sv 
GOOD  NEIGHBOURS,  1.  A  title  given  to  the 
Fairies,  S. 
In  the  hinder-end  of  harvest  on  AUhalk>w-even, 
When  o\xr  ,good  N^hbours  dois  ride,  if  I  read 
right,  &c. 

Monigomerie't  Flyting.  V.  Bunewand. 
'*  The  Scottish  fairies— -sometimes  reside  in  subter- 
ranean abodes ;  in  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations, 
or,  according  to  the  popular  phrase,  under  the ''  door- 
stane,"  or  threshold ;  in  which  situation  they  some- 
times establish  an  intercourse  with  men,  by  borrow- 
ing, and  lending,  and  other  kindly  offices.  In  this 
capacity  they  are  termed  ike  good  neighbours  ;  from 
supplying  priyatelv  the  wants  of  their  friends,  and 
assisting  them  in  au  their  transactions,  while  their  fa- 
vours are  conceided.^'  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  ii..228, 229. 
"  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man  call  them 
'  the  good  people,'  and  say  they  live  in  wilds  and  fo- 
rests, and  on  mountains)  and  shun  great  cities,  be- 
cause of  the  wickedness  acted  therein :  all  the  houses 
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are  blessed  where  they  Tisit,  for  they  fly  vice."  They- 
receive  the  same  designation  in  Irdand.     Ibid.  p. 

218.  228. 

2.  A  flattering  designation  formerly  given  to 

Witches. 

"  That  the  good  if«t^A6oiir«.  attended  and  prepared 
their  charms  over  the  fire ;  that  the  herbs  of  whS^ 
they  composed  their  charms,  were  gathered  before 
sunrise ;  and  that  with  these  they  cured  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrew's  of  a  fever  and  flux."  Trial  of  Alison 
Pearson,  A.  1588.   Amot's  Trials,  p.  348. 

"  Good  neighbours  was  a  term  for  witches.  People 
were  afraid  to  speak  of  them  opprobriously,  lest  they 
should  provoke  their  resentment''     Ibid.  N. 

In  Alison  Pearson's  declaration,  which  is  given  fkr 
more  fully  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  the  term  is  ap* 
plied  promiscuously  to  fairies  and  to  witches.  In  tne 
following  passage,  it  seems  applicable  to  fairies. 

"  Item,  for  banting  and  repairing  with  the  gude 
neighbours,  and  queene  of  Elfland,  thir  divers  years 
by-past,  as  she  had  confest ;— and  that  she  was  seven 
years  ill*hand1ed  in  the  coast  of  Elfland,  that,  how* 
ever,  she  had  gude  fHends  there,  and  that  it  was  the 
gude  neighbours  that  healed  her,  under  God." 

Having  said  that  one  came  to  her  '*  like  a  lustie 
man,  and  many  men  and  women  with  him  ;«-^that  the 
first  time  she  gaed  with  them,  she  got  a  sair  stvake 
frae  one  of  them,  which  took  all  thepoustk  [jpower^ 
of  her  syde  frae  her ;"  ahe  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
good  neighbours  making  their  tawes  [[salves]  with 
pannes  and  fyres,  (as  in  the  acoount  given  by  Amot) 
evidently  applying  the  designatioQ  to  the  men  and 
women  formerly  mentioned.  For,  speaking  of  the 
very  same  persons,  it  is  added ;  ^  At  last  they  tuik 
away  the  power  of  herhaile  syde  fraeher,  which  made 
her  lye  many  weeks*"  She  dearly  disiinguishea  Ihe 
gudfi  neighbours  who  took  away  tha  power  of  both  her 
sides  from  those  formerly  spoken  of  under  the  same 
designation,  when  she  subjoins,  '*  that  Mr.  William 
Sympsoune  is  with  them  who  healed  her,  and  telt  her 
all  things  ;->-that  he  will  appear  to  her  before  the 
court  comes ;  that  he  told  her  he  was  taken  away  by 
them,  and  he  bidd  her  sign  herself  that  she  be  tioX 
taken  away,  for  the  teind  of  them  are  tiken  to  hell 
everie  year."  V.  Minstrelsy,  ii.  216-218. 
GOODWIPE,  s.     1.  Furmerly  used  to  denote 

the  wife  of  a  proprietor  of  land* 
We  had  no  garments  in  our  land. 
But  what  were  spun  by  th'  Goodwiffs  hand. 

Watson's  Coll.    V.  Goodman. 
2.  A  farmer's  wife,  S. 

"  This  samen  Sunday  the  lady  Pittmedden,  the 
good-wije  of  Iden,  Mr.  William  Lumsden  and  his 
wife,  &c.  were  excommunicate  in  both  kirks  of  New 
Aberdeen,  being  all  papists.'*    Spalding,  i.  238. 

The  spouse  of  the  farmer  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  ladtf,  or  wife  of  the  laird.  What  a  prostitu- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  authority  to  pretend  to  exconr« 
municate  those  who  most  probably  never  had  been 
in  communion  with  the  Protestant  church !  But  this 
sentence  was  followed  up  in  these  times  by  a  pretty 
profitable  fruit  called  conjiscation  of  goods.  ^  Thus 
an  ecclesiastical  sentence  was  often  as  beneficial,  and 
therefore  aa  desirable  to  others,  as  a  civU  act  (rffor* 
feiture* 
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S.  A  female  farmer,  a  woman  who  manages  a 
farm,  S. 

4.  Simply,  a  wife,  S.     V.  Gudewife. 

5.  The  mistress  of  a  house,  an  housewife^  S. 

<*  When  the  lad  cuae  to  the  houae,  the  good^wife 
hasted,  and  gave  torn  meat  to  them."  Peden's  Life, 
p.  87. 

It  is  used  by  Barbour  as  synon.  with  howssmiff. 
He  come  aone  in  the  houss,  and  fand 
The  hawsswyffcTk  the  benk  sittand.— > 

— Schyr,  perfay. 
Quoth  the  gud  wgff,  I  sail  yow  say. 

The  Bruce,  vii.  248.  MS. 

6.  The  mistress  of  an  inn. 

Till  ane  ostrye  Thorn  Haliday  led  thaun  rycht 
«~The  gud  wi^ff  saidf  till  Piaiff3  applessy t  him  best; 
Four  gentill  men  is  cummyn  owt  off  the  west. 
•^ThegiM/  wtfffcrjtde,  and  petuously  couth  gret 

Wallace,  v.  741,  74$.  MS. 
GbOD-WILLEB^  s.    One  who  wishes  well  to 

another,  S. 

^'  The  earle  Douglas— ^wold  nevir  give  ear  to  his 
good  wiUeris  and  favoureris."  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p. 
41,  42. 

GOOL,  GooLD,  in  Com  marigold.  V.  Guilde. 
GOOLGIIAVE,  s.    Strong  manure.  Shed. 

IsL  gull  flavtts,  and  gro/*  sanies  ? 
GOOSErFLBSH,  ^.  A  term  used  to  denote  the 

state  of  the  skin,  when  it  is  raised  into  small 

tttbereules,  in  omaequenoe  cif  oold  or  fear,  so 

as  to  resemble  that  of  a  plucked  fowl,  Roxb. 
GOOSSY,  GyssiE,  s.    Properly,  a  young  sow; 

sometimes  used  more  generally,  S. 

"  She  didna  only  change,  me  indl  an  ill*fiiurd  be- 
sow,  but  guidit  me  shamefaUy  ill  a'  the  time  I  was 
a  goosnf."  Hogg's  Brownie,  &c.  IL  ^1.  V*  Gussie. 
To  GuPE,  V.  n.  To.  palpitate,  to  bieat  as  a  pulse. 

V.  G^oa]^ 
GORAVICH,^.    Uproar. 

^  I^  left  tae  sab  frae  momin*  tte  e'esdsx*  wi'  my 
pnir  fatherless  bairns,  when  ya'^e  haudin'  up  your 
vile  dinnous  goravich  i'  the  wuds  here."  Saint  Pa- 
tricky  ii.  357*  V.  GiLBAVAOE,  of  which  this  is  a  coir. 
GORB,  s.  A  young  bird,  Dumfr.  V.  Garb. 
GORBET,  i.  jR.  A  young  unfledged  binl,  S.B. 

It  is  also  pron.  Gorbleiy  ibid.]     Whence, 

Gob  blet-h  Aia,  s.  The  down  of  unfledged  birds, 
Aberd.,  Mearna;  synon.  GorHnJwir, 

GORBACK,  8.    A  sort  of  rampart,  or  longitu* 
dinal  heap  of  earth  thrown  up,  resembling  an 
earthen  wall,  and  suggesting  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  originally  meant  as  a  line  of  divi- 
sion between  the  lands  of  diflerent  proprietors; 
Orkn.     It  is  also  called  Treb. 
Su.G.goer-a,  Isl.g»or*^,  facere,  sxAbalk-ur,  strues, 
cumulus;  q.  a  heap  of  earth  forced  up;  or  Su.G.  balk, 
a  ridge  unploughed,  q.  a  balk  made  by  art. 

To  GORBLE,  t>.  n.     "  To  eat  ravenously;" 
Gall.  Encyd.    V.  To  GoaatB  up. 

GORDED,  parUjpa.     Frosted,  covered  with 
crystallizations,  Qe\\. 
'^  Gorded  LoKfins,  panes  of  window-glasa,  in  the 
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time  of  frosty  are  so  termed."    Gall.  Encycl.    V. 

GURD^  GOURD^  V, 

60RDLIN,  s.   A  nestling,  S.B. ;  evidently  the 
same  with  Garlhu 
Or  hath  the  gled  or  foomart>  skaithfu'  heast^ 
Stown  aff  the  Untie  gardlvu  frae  the  nest  ? 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  3. 
GORE,tii^*.£xpressiveof8urprise9Upp.ClydeB. 
Viewed  as^  like  Goihf  a  profanation  of  the  name  of 
God ;  perhaps  contr.  from  God  be  here  ! 

GORE-CROW,*.  Apparently,  the  carrion-crow. 

*'  The  black  blood-raven  and  the  hooded  gore-cnw 
sang  amang  yere  branches^  when  I  first  pou'd  the 
witch  gowan  and  the  hollow  hemlock."    Blackw. 
Mag.  June  1820^  p.  283. 
GOREHIRDING,  s.  The  harvest-home,  Shetl. 

Hirding  may  be  Isl.^  as  signifying  in  that  language 
curatio^  custodia ;  and  gor  denotes  cattle.  For  gor* 
tiufer,  Sw.  gort^,  is  abactor  pecoris^  gorvargur,  pe- 
coris  percussor,  VereL  But  Uie  connexion  between 
this  and  harvest-home  is  not  obvious. 

As  Isl.  gor  signifies  matunis^  and  Su.G.  goer-^a  matu« 
rescere;  JruAr^^it  goeres,  fhictus  maturescit;  shall  we 
view  it  q.  goerjorden,  *'  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  earth?" 
Hiardun,  according  to  Rudbeck^  was  the  O.Goth, 
name  of  the  goddess  Hertha  or  Earth ;  AUant  i.  605. 
Or  this  might  seem  an  inversion  and  slight  change 
of  Sw.  krdens  groeda, ''  the  fruits  of  the  ^th."  Per- 
haps the  latter  is  most  probable;  as  groeda  denotes 
the  harvest,  from  gro,  germinare.  Hence,  it  is  said, 
the  ancient  Saxons  called  Saturn  Gro  and  Grode. 
Ibid.  p.  692. 
GORE-P ATE,  inietj.  An  exclamation  used  by 

the  vulgar  in  Roxb. 
GORESTA,  s.     The  boundary  of  a  ridge  of 

land,  Shetl. 

AUied  probably  to  Dan.  giaerde,  Isl.  gard^r,  sepes, 
sepimentum,  agger,  from  giord^  sepire. 
To  GORGE,  V,  n.    A  term  used  to  denote  the 

noise  made  by  the  feet,  when  the  shoes  are  filled 

with  water,  Fife ;  synon.  Chork.    V.  Chirk. 
GORGETCHES,  s.  pi     A  calfs  pluck,  viz. 

heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal,  Ayrs. 
GOREIE,  o^'.   Nauseous ;  applied  to  any  thing 

that  excites  disgust,  Perths. 
GORLIN,  s.    A  neckcloth.  Loth. 

Perhaps  q.  gordUn,  what  girds  or  surrounds  the 
neck ;  Teut  gordeL  Su.G.  goerdel  aona,  cingulum, 
gord^en*    Stt.G.  giord'O,  cingere. 

GORLING,  GoRLiN,  e,  A  nestling,  an  un- 
fledged bird,  Clydes.,  Roxb.,  Dumfr. 
This  word,  being  also  pron.  gorbUn,  may  have  af- 
finity to  the  local  Sw.  term  gorbaelg,  equivalent  to 
£.  gor-bdlied;  from  Su.G.  gor,  gom,  excrementmo, 
Lovain  goor,  sordes  avium>  q.  naving  the  belfy  al- 
ways filled. 

GoaLiK-HAiB,  s.    The  down  of  unfledged  birds, 
Clydes. 

"  Gorlin-hair,  the  hair  on  young  birds  before  the 
feathers  come."*    Gall.  Encycl. 
GoBLiK,  adf.     Bare,  unfledged,  S.A. 

He— sploiting  strikes  the  stane  his  grany  hit, 
Wi'  pistol  screed,  shot  frae  his  gorlin  doup. 

jPavidson's  Seasons,  p.  4.     V^  GoHBXiiii(|*. 
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GrORLINS,  s,  pi    The  testicles  of  a  ram,  Lan- 

arks. 

Probably  a  diminutive  from  C.B.  gwr,  gur,  a  male, 
or  gurol,  manly.     Lhuyd  gives  kaUh  gur-ryu,  and 
eirinen  gur,  as  signifying  testiculus. 
60RMAW,  GouLMAW,  s.    1.  The  cormorant.] 

Add; 
2.  A  glutton,  Lanarks. 

Sw.  gorma  is  expl.  by  Serenius,  *'  to  gobble  up." 
To  GORROCH  (gutt.),  v.  a.    "  To  mix  and 

spoil  porridge  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 

GaeL  gaorr,  dirt ;  gergaich^am,  to  hurt. 
GORSE,  s.     Strong  rank  grass,  Banfis. ;  synon. 

Gosk,  q.  V. 

'^  Sandy  fields  should  be  late  toth'd,  because,  being 
a  porous  body,  and  naturally  warm  and  growthy,  they 
soon  entertain  the  communications  of  the  dung; 
whereas,  if  they  be  early  toth'd,  they  shoot  out  the 
whole  into  gorsk,  by  wluch  means  the  mold  is  more 
disheartened  than  when  the  cattle  entered  the  fold." 
Surv.  Banff's.  App.  p.  58,  59* 
GOSH,  s.    A  very  low  profanation  of  the  name 

of  God,  as  Losh  seems  to  be  of  Lord ;  used  as 

an  irreligious  prayer,  Gosh  guide  its  !  S. 
GOSHAL,  s.    A  goshawk. 

''  Halks  called  Goshals,  the  halk,  xv  1."    Bates, 
A.  1611. 
GOSLIN,  8.    1.  An  unfledged  bird,  Ayrs.,  GL 

Picken ;  apparently  an  improper  use  of  E.  gos^ 

Kng. 
2.  Ckimmonly  used  to  denote  one  viewed  as  a  fool; 

as,  ^*  He^s  a  mere  goslin,  or  gaislin^  S. 

The  latter  use  of  the  term  is  borrowed  from  what 
ought  certainly  to  be  viewed  as  an  ill-founded  pre- 
judice against  the  ffoose,  as  if  it  were  a  fit  emblem  of 
folly;  whereas,  if  the  most  circumspect  watchfulness 
be  a  proof  of  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  consider 
the  goose  as  an  animal  possessed  of  uncommon  wis* 
dom.  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  ancestors,  ascribing  so 
much  folly  to  the  parent,  naturally  enough  supposed 
that  the  younglings  would  be  still  more  stupid. 

GOSS.  l.A^llygoodnaturedman,Aberd.]^{2£{; 
But,  may  be,  gin  I  live  as  lang. 
As  nae  to  fear  the  chirmin  chang 
Of  gosses  grave,  that  think  me  wrang.— 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  180. 
GOSSIE,  s.    A  gossip,  Ayrs.,  Gl.  Picken  ;  ol)vi« 

ously  a  corr.  01  the  E.  word. 
GOSSIPRIE,  s.     Intimacy. 

"  As  to  that  bishoprick  he  [[Mr.  P.  Adamson^  would 
in  no  wise  accept  of  it  without  the  advice  of  the  Ge<-. 
nerall  Assembly,  &  nevertheless  er  the  next  Assembly 
he  was  seized  hard  &  fast  on  the  bishoprick,  whereby 
all  gossiprie  gade  up  between  him  and  my  uncle  Mr. 
Andrew."  MellviU's  MS.  p.  S6. 
GO-SUMMER,  s.    D^le  definition,  and  insert; 

The  latter  end  of  summer,  towards  the  begin- 

nin^  of  autumn,  S. 

''  The  go-summer,  was  matchless  fair  in  Murray, 
without  winds,  wet,  or  any  storm  ;:the  corns  was  well 
winn,  the  garden  herbs  revived,  July-fiowers  and 
roses  springing  at  Martinmas,  quhilk  mjrselfpulled." 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i;  54. 

QQT,  GoM,  e.    A  drmn,.  S.]  Add  i- 
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Wi'  pattle,  owie  the  rigs  I'll  stride 

At  her  command 
Or  rake  the  gotis  frae  paddock-ride 
To  muck  the  Ian'. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  I67. 

The  gpU  is  deeper  than  the  seuch;  the  term 
properly  denoting  such  a  ditch  as  is  used  for  drain* 
ing  marshes. 

Gul  occurs,  evidently  in  the  same  sense,  in  Pat- 
ten's Expedicion  into  ScoUande. 

"  In  the  way  we  shuld  go,— ther  were  ii  pyles  or 
holdes,  Thornton  &  Anderwike,  set  both  on  craggy 
foundacion,  and  deuided  a  stones  cast  a  sunder,  by  a 
depe  gul  wherein  ran  a  litle  ryuer."  Dalyell's  Frag« 
ments,  p.  S5. 
2.  A  slough,  a  deep  miry  place,  Lanarks. 

Gole  has  the  same  signification  in  O.E.  **  Gate  aqui^ 
gium."  Prompt.  Parv.  Add  to  etymon ; 

It  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  the  propriety  of 
the  conjecture  concerning  the  origin  of  £.  gutter,  that 
in  Prompt.  Parv.,  after  GWe  has  been  expl.  Aquagium, 
Goler  immediately  follows,  which  is  rendered  Aqua- 
rium. 
GOTH,  interj.   A  corruption  of  the  divine  name, 

Angus.,  Galloway. 

"  Goth,  an  exclamation,  and  a  bad  oQe,  for  it  is  no 
less  than  a  mollification  of  the  sacred  name  God, 
Goth  man,  Goth  ay,  {\.  e.  yes,"]]  &c.  Gall.  EncycL  V. 

GOTHILL. 

GOTHERLIGH,  a^.    Confused,  in  a  state  of 
disorder ;  applied  ouen  to  persons ;  Banffs. 
This  may  beonginally  the  same  with  Gotherlisch,q,v. 

GOTHERLISCH,  a^.  1.  Used  in  the  sense  of 
E.  godly,  but  always  as  a  term  expressive  of  ri- 
dicule or  contempt ;  as,  a  eodderlisch  gouky  one 
who  affects  a  great  deal  of  sanctity,  and  intro- 
duces religion  without  regard  to  the  season  or 
any  exercise  of  prudence,  Kincardines. 
2.  Foolish,  in  a  general  sense,  ibid. 

It  might  be  viewed  as  a  northern  term,  compound- 
ed of  Isl.  godord,  the  priesthood,  with  the  termina- 
tion markmg  the  adjective,  q.  resembling  the  priest- 
hood. G.  Andr.  expl.  the  term,  Cultuum  et  legum 
Deorum  administratio  et  praefecturaj  and  godars 
madr,  in  ethnicismo  juri  et  sacris  praefectus.  I  he- 
sitate, however,  as  to  the  origin ;  as  Gotherlitch,  used 
as  a  s.  in  another  county,  is  expl.  with  much  greater 
latitude.     V.  the  *. 

GoTHEELiTGU,  s,     "  Want  of  delicacy,  either 
in  sentiment  or  manners,''  Gl.  Sunr.  Nairn. 
Perhaps  of  Belg.  origin ;  q.  God-eer^loos,  destitute 
of  the  fear  of  God.     Kilian,  however,  gives  goeder* 
hande,  as  signifying  benignus,  clemens,  lenis,  &c. 
GOTHILL,    An  GothUl,  if  God  will,  Mearns. 
In  tlie  neighbouring  county  of  Angus,  the  sacred 
name  is,  by  the  vulgar,  sometimes  pronounced  Goth, 
(sound  ih  hard),  when  used  as  a  profane  exclama- 
tion.    This  is  precisely  the  oldest  name,  known  in 
the  Gothic  for  the  Supreme  Being.     For  Ulphilas 
writes  Goth,  Deus. 

The  same  phrase  is  used  in  Dumfr.  with  a  slight 
variation ;  In  Gothill  Pit  be  there.  It  is  evident  that 
In  is  used  for  An,  if. 

GOVANCE,  expl  «  well-bred,'^  Fife ;   but  it 
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seems  to  be  rather  a  9.  signifying  good  breed- 

ing. 

Isl.  gqfg^d  venehiri ;  gofug,  nobilis. 

GOVE-r-THE-WIND,*.  A  foolLsh,  vain  light- 
beaded  fellow,  Roxb.     V.  GoiP. 

GO  VI£,  Gk>vi£-DicK,  mter).  Expresnve  of  sur- 
prise ;  most  commonly  used  by  cnildren.  Loth. 

GOUFF,  $.  The  game  of  golf.  This,  as  k  is 
still  the  vulgar  pron.  is  the  orthography  of  the 
Record ;  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1491,  Ed.  1814,  p.  226. 

GOUFMALOGIE,  d.  A  woollen  petticoat  for* 
merly  worn  by  women,  having  on  its  border 
large  horizonuJ  stripes  of  dinerent  colours; 
Loth. ;  most  probably  a  cant  term  that  has  owed 
its  origin  to  some  trivial  circumstance,  or  fanci- 
ful flight. 

GOVIT,  part.  adj.     Hollowed  out,  Cljrdes. 
This  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Cum- 

brian  kingdom  of  Stratclyde.     For,  C.B.  a  geuwd 

signifies  hollowed ;  gogov,  a  cave,  gogovarv,  hollow. 

GOUKED,  part.  adj.  Foolish,  absurd.  V.Gowi- 
IT,  Gauckit. 

GOUKEN,  s.  The  corr.  pronunciation  of  Goupfi, 
a  handful,  Ayrs. 

GOUKMEY,  i.  One  of  the  names  given  to  the 
Grey  Gurnard,  on  the  Frith  of  Foith« 
**  Trigla  GumardMu.  Grey  Gurnard;  Crooner.^ 
It  is  known  by  a  variety  of  other  names,  $l^  Captain, 
Hardhead,  Gtmkmey,  and  Woaf."  Neill's  List  of 
Fishes,  p.  14. 

If  the  first  part  of  this  designation  should  be  viewed 
as  including  the  S.  name  of  the  cuckoo,  it  may  have 
been  given  for  the  same  reason  with  that  of  Crooner, 
or  Cruner,  because  of  the  sound  emitted  by  this  fish, 
on  being  taken  out  of  the  water.  V.  CaooNxa.  It 
seems  almost  certain,  indeed,  that  there  is  here  an 
allusion  to  the  cuckoo ;  for  the  Red  Gurnard  was  by 
the  Greeks  called  Kvutvi,  or  the  cuckoo;  by  the  La- 
tins cuculut;  by  the  Italians  cocco,  most  probably  for 
cucco,  id. 
To  GOUL,  V.  n.    1.  To  howl]  Add^ 

To  the  bent 

Scar'd  maukin  trots,  and  now  to  some  lone  haunt 
Scuds  trembling  fast  The  way  she  takes  is  mark'd; 
And,  firae  their  kennel,  the  mad  rav'ning  pack 
Are,  gowUng,  led.— DatnWion'^  Seatone,  p.  108. 
%  To  scold,  to  reprove  with  a  loud  voice,  Lanarks. 
GouL,**.     1.  A  yell.]  Add; 
8.  The  loud  threat  or  challenge  of  a  dog,  S. 
GouLiE,  adj.     Sulky,  scowling,  Renfrews. 
GowLiNG,  s.     The  act  of  reprehension  in  a  loud 
and  angry  tone,  S. 

"  GomUng,  scolding  with  a  frown,'*  Gl.  Antiq.  It 

rather  regards  the  voice,  however, 

GouLiKG,  part.  pr.    A  term  applied  to  stormy 

weather.  A  gouling  day^  one  marked  by  strong 

wind,  Loth. 

GOULKGALITER,  Goulkoalistxr,  s.    1. 

Expl.  "  a  pedantic  prideful  kuaVe,"  Ayrs. 
S.  *'  A  simpleton,  a  wanton  rustic,^  ibid. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  might  seem  to  claim  af- 
finity with  Gowk  a  fool.  It  is,  however,  most  pro- 
bably a  misapplication  of  the  old  term  GolkgaUter,  q.v. 
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To  GOUP,  Gowp,  V.  n.  1.  To  beat  with  stroDg 
pulsation ;  applied  to  the  veins,  Loth.,  Roxb., 
Lanarks. 

2.  To  throb  with  violence ;  applied  to  any  part  of 
the  body,  where  sores  fester;  as,  "I  think  my 
fingers  gaun  to  beel,  it's  goupin^  sadly,**  ibia. 
Gcpe,  Dumfr.  **  It  gopes,  gopes,  hke  the  heart  of 

a  gorling;"  it  beats  like  the  heart  of  a  young  bird« 

when  affr^hted. 

S.  To  ache,  Lanarks.     Isl.  gauf-a,  palpitare. 

Gowp,  s.     A  single  beat  of  pain,  ibid. 

GowpiN,  i.  The  beating  from  a  wound,  La- 
narks.    IsL  ^u^palpitatio. 

GOUPHERD,;)ar^.oa.l  Add; 
Goffer  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  Selkirkshire.  Thus 

niusun  is  said  to  be  goffer'd,  when  it  is  puckered  up 

by  means  of  rollers. 

GOUPIN,  GowpiN,  GowpiNG,  s.  1.  The  hoi- 
low  of  the  hand,  &c.|  Add; 

8.  Uscfd,  in  our  law,  to  denote  one  of  the  perqui- 
sites allowed  to  a  miller^s  servant,  S. 
''  The  sequels  are  the  small  quantities  given  to  the 

servants  under  the  name  of  knaveship,  bannock,  and 

lock  or  gotvpen."   Erskine's  Principles  of  the  Law  of 

Scotfand,  B.  II.  Tit.  9^  sect  19- 

4.  Gawd  in  Gowpens^  great  store  of  money,  gold 
as  it  were  in  handfuis,  or  uncounted,  S. 

Add  as  proof  the  extract  firom  Poems  in  the  Buch. 
Dial,  under  sense  1. 

''  There's — a  braw  night,  an'  a  bonny— a  kindly 
night  for  proving  the  locks  that  had  the  gomd'ifi'gon^ 
pins  of  the  worldlings,  an'  earning  a  meltith  for  to- 
morrow's sunket"  Black w.  Mag.  May  1820,  p.  158. 
Westmorel.  gaapen,  hands,  haa  undoubtedly  had  a 
common  origin. 

GowpiNFULL,  GoupEKFow,  s.    1.  The  fill  of  the 
eofomn,  as  much  as  can  be  contained  in  the  hand 
hela  in  a  conoave  fiorm,  S. 
"  So  saying,  he  laid  four  gontpmfuUs  of  com  be- 
fore his  four«iboted  favourite."   Bhckw.  Mag.  May 
1820,  p.  1 61. 

«9^For— •penny  whissle,  will  part  wi'  their  gold 
In  gopu^t;  or,  for  a  roosty  nail. 
Will  swap  their  fairest  gem.— 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  18. 

5.  A  gowpinfit^  6*  d  things  a  contemptuous  phrase 
aopliea  to  one  who  is  a  medley,  or  composition 
oi  every  thing  that  is  absurd. 

"  Winpenny,  wiping  his  brows,  turned  to  a  young 
lady  who  had  laughed  at  him,  without  attempting  to 
hide  her  mirth—'  What's  the  tawpy  gigglin'  at?  by 
my  ccrty,  if  I  war  at  your  lug  I  sud  gar  ye  laugh,  the 
laugh  o'  Bamullo,  ye  gjonpinfu*  o'  a'  thing"  Saxon 
and  Gael,  i.  66, 
To  GowpEK,  V.  a.   To  lift,  or  lade  out,  with  the 

hands  spread  out  and  placed  togetlier,  Clydes. 

Th^  V.  also  occurs  in  Isl.  gaupn^a  amplecti ;  Hal» 
dorson* 
GOURD„  a^f.  1.  Applied  to  what  is  stiffened  by 

exposure  to.  the  air ;  as  to  the  sash  of  a  window, 

when  it  will  not  move.  Loth.,  Clydes..;  pron. 

?.goor4. 
r,  gourd,  benumbed,  stiff.     This  might  perhaps 
be  viewed  as  a  different  sense  of  Gurd,  Gourd* 
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2.  Not  slippery ;  applied  to  ice,  Clydes. ;  q.  caus- 
ing stiffness  in  moving  upon  it. 
GouaDKBss,  s,    1.  Stiffness,  ibid. 
2.  Want  of  slipperiness,  ibid. 
GOURIES,  8.  pi    The  garbage  of  salmon. 

^*  Since  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  and  coming 
of  soldiers  to  Aberdeen,<-^few  or  no  corbies  were 
seen  in  either  Aberdeens,  at  the  Waterside  of  Dee  or 
Don,  or  the  shore,  where  they  wont  to  flock  abun- 
dantly for  salmon  gpuries''     Spalding,  i.  882. 

The  refuse  of  the  intestines  of  salmon  is  still  called 

salmon  gouries,  and  used  as  bait  for  eels,  Aberd.   IsL 

Su.G.  eor,  gorr,  sanies,  excrementum.    Hence,  says 

Ihre,  the  proverbial  phrase,  £ga  med  gorr  ock  hoar, 

to  possess  any  animal,  cum  intestinis  et  pilo,  with  the 

entrails  and  hair;  or,  as  otherwise  expressed,  med  hull 

och  haar.  V.  Hilt  and  Hair.   £.  garbage  has  been 

viewed  as  comp.  of  gor  and  bagge,  sacculus,  q.  totum 

compositum  intestina  includens ;  Seren, 

GOURLINS,  s.  pi.    ''  The  black  bulbous  roots 

of  an  herb  with  a  white  bushy  flower,  good  to 

eat,  called  Homecks  in  some  places  of  Scot* 

land.""   Gall.  Encycl. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  must  be  the  £arth«nut 
or  Bunium  flexuosum.  Homecks  is  supposed  to  be 
a  corr.  of  Amuis, 

GOUSTER,  s.  A  violent  oc  unmanageable  pen- 
son,  a  swaggering  fellow.. 
'^  What  is  come  of  poor  Rattray  G*d  knows.  I 
try'd  to  get  his  friends  to  send  for  him  to  Glasgow ; 
but,  after  mature  deliberation,  &  consulting  widi  the 
Doctor,  they  resolv'd  to  let  it  alone.  He  is  the  only 
gousier  and  ruffian  that  is  with  them."  CuUoden  Pap, 
p.  273. 

Nearly  allied  to  "  Goster,  to  bully;  North."  Grose. 
Fr.  gaust'^ir,  ravager,  devaster,  miner,  Ital.  and 
L.B.  guast-are,  id. ;  ItaL  guastatore,  a  spendthrift ; 
also,  a  ravager. 

GOUSTY,  ad;.    1.  Waste,  desolate.]  Add} 

As  applied  to  a  house,  understood  to  denote  a 
large  one,  not  quite  adapted  for  keeping  out 
the  storm,  not  weather-proof,  Roxb. 

8.  Applied  to  a  person,  whose  haggard  appear- 
ance marks  his  being  wasted  by  age  or  disease ; 
emaciated  and  ghasUy,  Aberd. 

GOUSTY,  adf.  Tempestuous ;  as,  "  Kgousty 
day,^  Roxb* ;  merely  a  slight  change  from  E^ 


gusty. 
1.  A  ffousirous  nichi^  a  dark,  wet,  stormy  night; 


QOXJSTRGUS,  adf.]    Insert,  as  sense 


including  the  idea  of  the  loudness  of  toe  wind 

and  nun,  as  well  as  of  the  gloomy  effect  of  the 

darkness ;  Dumfr.     Add  to  etymon  ^. 

In  sense  1.,  which  seems  the  original  one,  it  more 

nearly  resembles  Isl.  gtof/r,  ventus  frigidus,  aura  sub- 

firigida ;  gto#/,  afflatus  frigidus;  jptos/wgr,  gelidus,  sub* 

gelidus;  giostar,  aer  frigescit;  G,  Andr.  p.  89.  Most 

probably  from  gioola,  aura  frigid^;:  Ibid.  q.  giooUir^ 

a.  Frightful,  ibid.  Ayrs. 

Black  grew  the  lift  wi'  gousterous  nioht,^ 

Aloud  the  thunner  rairfe^ 
I^ocht  could  sho  see,  nor  eard)  nor  tFee> 
Save  whan  the  lichtenin'  glar't. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct  1.8 18j,  p.  S2S. 
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3.  Strong  and  acUve,  Loth. 

4f.  Boisterous,  rude,  and  violent,  ibid. 

GoiTTHABT,  part.  adf.    Expl.  ^<  affrighted,  all  in 

a  fright  ;^  usually  applied  to  those  who  look  as 

if  they  had  seen  a  spectre,  Dumfr. ;  evidently 

from  the  same  origin  with  Gindkerfow. 
GOUTTE,  9.    A  £x)p,  South  of  S.     Fr.  id. 

**  If  he  didna  satisfy  me  that  he  had  a  right  sense 
of  the — defections  of  the  day^  not  a  gjoaiie  of  his  phy* 
sic  should  gang  through  my  father's  son."  Heart 
M.  Loth.  i.  824. 

^*  Gui  for  dfijfp  is  still  used  in  Scotland  by  physi* 
cians."     Johnson. 
GOVUS,  s.     A  simple  stupid  person,  Fife. 

This  nearly  resembles  gofishy  used  as  an  adj.  by 
Chaucer  in  the  sense  of  foolish  ;  from  Fr.  goffe,  Ital. 
goffo,  a  fool ;  Teut.  guf  prodigal.  "  Gauvhon,  an 
oafish,  weak,  silly  fellow.  North."  Grose.  V.Gupf,  2. 
GOW,  8.  The  old  generic  name  for  the  Gull,  S. 
'*Gavia,agon^."  Wedderb.  Vocab.p.  14.  V.  Gormaw. 
GOW,  s.     A  fool,  Galloway. 

"  GofVy  a  name  for  a  fool.— What  a  difference  there 
is  between— John  Gerrond  the  gow,  and  George 
Wishart  the  sage."     Gall.  Encycl.  p. 

This  must  surely  be  viewed  as  originally  the  same 
with  Goffy  id. 
GowisHNEss,  9.     Folly,  ibid. 

"  His  madness  is  rather  that  of  a  poet.   In  truth, 
his  Red  Lion  FroHc  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  gofvish* 
ness  as  I  have  seen."    Gall.  Encycl.  p.  224. 
GO  WAN,  s.  The  ^neric  name  for  daisy.]  Add ; 

I  have  heard  it  conjectured,  that  gotvan  was  mere- 
ly A.Bor.^vw/an^,  com  marigold,  pron.  after  theScot- 
tish  manner.  It  is  so  far  favourable  to  this  idea,  that 
the  terra,  in  one  of  its  senses^  is  applied  to  this  herb. 

A  proverb  is  used,  containing  this  word,  the  sense 
of  which  is  hy  no  means  obvious ;  Ye  sanna  get  that, 
though  your  head  were  like  a  gotvan,  S.  It  is  synon. 
with  another,— *//^o«gA^our  head  were  as  whitens  a  lint^ 
tap.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  partiality 
of  the  people  of  our  country  to  fair  hair,  this  being 
considered  as  an  ornament. 

Wedderburn  distinguishes  this  from  the  Daisie, 
which  he  properly  views  as  the  Bellis  of  the  garden. 
*'  Bellis  hortensis,  a  deasie.  Bellis,  -idis,  agowen."  Vo- 
cab.  p.  18. 
EwE-GowAN,  8.    The  Common  Daisy,  S.]  Add; 

"  A  secret  frae  you,  dear  bairn  !  What  secret  can 
come  frae  you,  but  some  bit  waefu'  love  story,  enough 
to  mak  the  pinks  an'  the  ewe^gowans  blush  to  the 
very  lip  ?"     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  215. 
Large  white  gowanj  the  ox-eye,  S. 

*'  Some  of  the  prevailing  weeds  in  meadows  and 
grass  lands  are,— ox-eye,  or  large  white gowan,  Chry- 
8anthemum  leucanthemum,"  &c.  Wilson's  Renfrew- 
shire, p.  136. 
LucKEN'-GOWAK,  the  Globe-Flower.  V.  Lucken. 

WiTOH-GOWAN,  8. 

Ye  maun  ruffle't  i*  the  bosom  wi'  witch'^ofvan  flower; 
—Ye  maun  starch't  wi*  the  powther  of  a  pink  i'  the 
bower. 
"  fVilch-gowan  jUmers  are  large  yellow  gowans, 
with  a  stalk  filled  with  pernicious  sap,  resembling 
milk,  which  when  anointed  on  the  eyes  is  believed 
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to  cause  instant  blindness.    This  pemidoos  juice  is 
called  by  the  peasantry  Witches'  milk**     Remains 
Nithsdale  Song,  p.  1 10.     V.  Gore-crow. 
GowAis^jD,  part.  adf.  Covered  with  the  mountain 
daisy. 
By  the  lands  of  the  sweet  winding  Tty, 
On  yon  gowan'd  lawn  she  was  seen ; 
Some  shepherd  more  lovely  than  I 
Hath  stole  the  dear  heart  of  my  JeaA. 

Tarrat's  Poems,  p.  80. 
O  gay  are  Scotia's  hills  an'  dales ! 

Her  glens  an'  gowan'd  greens.      Ibid,  p.  87. 
GowAK-GABBiT,  adi.    A  term  applied  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sky,  when  it  is  very  clear  early 
in  the  morning ;  as,  <<  We^U  hae  rain  or  night, 
this  morning^s  o'ergowan-ffabbit,'^  Loth.,Roib. 
"  A  gowan^gabbit  day,"  a  sunshiny  day,  vhen  the 
gowans  have  disclosed  themselves,  Roxb. 
2.  Transferred  to  the  human  face ;  having  much 
red  and  white ;  viewed  as  a  mark  of  ddicacv  of 
constitution,  Roxb. 
GowANi£,a4/.  1-  Abounding  with  mountain  dai- 
sies, S.j  Add; 
2.  Having  a  fair  and  promising  appearance;  as,  a 
gowanie  day^  a  day  which  has  a  flattering  ap- 
pearance, but  attended  with  such  circumstances 
as  are  commonly  understood  to  indicate  an  ap- 
proaching storm,  Fife.        * 
In  this  case  it  is  proverbially  said,  ''  This  daj's 
gudeness  breeds  the  mom's  sickness."    The  idea  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  ground  when  covered  with  daisies.    flwXc^^ 
used  in  the  same  sense. 

GowAK-sHANK,  8.  The  stalk  of  a  mountain-daisy, 
Ayrs. 

Hummo,  the  Wasps'  enraged  chief 

Flew  furious  thro'  the  ranks ; 
Ilk  wing  was  like  a  dover-leaf, 
His  legs  like  goiwan^hanks. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  ISO. 
GOWAND,  ^.     Henrysone.]     Add; 

This  must  certainly  be  viewed  as  a  term  denoting 
the  untutored  state  of  the  young  man  whom  the  poet 
describes;  from  A.S.  gowen  tyrodniam.  Lye;  q- 
**  one  in  a  state  of  apprenticeship." 
GOWCHT,  8.    V.  GoFE,  GoiF,  8ic. 
GO  WD,*.     Gold.]    Add; 
GowD  IN  GowpENs,  mouey  in  grcfit  store,  or  with- 
out being  counted.     V,  GouPitK. 
To  LAY  GOWD,  to  embroidei".     V.  Lat. 
GOWDANOOK,  8.     The  Saury  Tike,  a  fisb, 
Frith  of  Forth.  V.  what  is  improperly  denomi- 
nated Gandanookj  and  place  here. 
GOWDEN-KNAP,  s.    A  species  of  the  pear, 
Stirlings. 

"  The  pear  tree  particularly  thrives  in  this  soil. 
The  golden  knap  or  gouden  knap,  as  it  is  here  called, 
seems  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Scotland.  The  tree 
bears  astonishing  crops.  The  produce  of  many  sin- 
gle trees  of  this  kind  has  been  known  to  sell  for  ten 
guineas.  It  is  equal  in  beauty  to  any  fruit  tree  what- 
ever: it  is  never  known  to  canker."  Agr.  Surv. 
Stirlings.  p.  SOS. 
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GOWDIE,  ».    The  DragMeC,  a  fi«h,  Loth; 

'' Callianymas  Lynu  Dragoniet;  Chtnticlcer>  or 
GondU:'    NeiU'8  List  of  Fishes,  p.  4. 

Denominatedperhaps,  by  the  vulgar^  from  its  beau«^ 
tifiil  appearance,  when  newly  taken  out  of  the  wa* 
ter ;  as  if  it  reaembled  gmd,  i.  e.  gold 
60WDIE,  a.  A  designation  for  a  cow,  from  its 

light  yellow  oolour,  q.  that  of  gold ;  Upp.  Lan. 
GOWJDY,  *.     1-  A  jewel,  &c]  Add  ; 

Palgr.  has  the  phrase,  gau^  of  beedes,  which  he 
renders  by  Fr.  signeau  de  patenostre;  B.  iii.  F,S6. 
2.  GawJ^  is  used  as  a  fondling  term  in  addressing 

a  child,  or  any  belaved  object ;  as,  Mygowdy; 

Caithn. 
60WDIE,  9.    <'  He's  gain  hee  [high]  gmdit 

lane,^  a  phrase  used  in  Galloway  ma  Dumfr. 

to  si^i^  that  a  child  is  going  fairly  out,  or 

walking  dhne. 

This  term,  as  far  as  I  know,  occurs  onljr  in  this, 
and  in  another  phrase,  i.  e.  HeeU^er-'gomdu,  top^« 
turvy.  According  to  all  the  information  I  can  ob* 
tain,  neidier  in  the  north  nor  in  the  south  of  S.  is 
there  any  use  made  of  G^oiMiie  by  itself,  or  any  defi^ 
nite  sense  attached  to  the  term.  It  has  frequently 
occurred,  howerer,  that  fWmi  its  connexion  it  must 
have  formerly  denoted  some  part  of  the  human  body. 
As  in  one  of  the  phrases  it  is  equivalent  to  keeit^erm 
head,  it  must  unooulitedly  have  referred  to  some  ele« 
vatedpart.  This  isalsoevidentfiromthe  other  phrase 
hee,  or  bi^  gomdie.  Armor,  goct  denotes  the  bosom 
of  a  garment  Le  sien,  c'est  a-dire,  Tinterieur  dea 
habits  sur  la  poitrine;  Pelletier.  But  I  prefer  C.B. 
gmddug,  vulgarly  says  Davies,  gwddm,  coUum,  oer- 
rix.  Lhuyd  writes  it  gvdhv,  ^idthug,  "  the  neck, 
the  crag."    Armor.  hMuk,  and  gttzuk,  id. 

Heels  o'er  gotvdie,  thus  appears  literaUy  to  signify^ 
having  the  heels  thrown  round  or  over  the  neck : 
and  gain  heegarvdiemsj  mean  walking  with  the  neck 
elevated,  q.  walking  without  fear.  It  may  be  ob* 
served,  however,  that  C.B.  he  signifies  daring,  ad- 
venturous. 

(tOWDIE,  s.     a  goldfinch,  S.    V.  Goldie. 
60WDY-DUCK,  *.     The  golden-eye,  Shetl. 

*'  Anas  Clsngula,  (Iin«  Syst.)  Gowdy-duck,  Gol- 
den-eve."   Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  255. 

Evidently  ^rnon.  with  the  £.  name ;  q.  Gond"  (or 
Gold)  ee-  (i.  e.  eye)  duck, 
GOWDNIE,^.  ThiU  species  of  duck  called  Anas 

clangula,  Linn.,  Fife;  corrupted  from  the  E. 

name  golden-eye. 
GOWDSPRING,  s.     The  provincial  name  for 

the^Idfinch,  Laaarks.     It  is  also  called  Go 

die  or  Gooldie, 
GowF,  s.     A  blow  that  causes  a  hollow  sound. 

Agowfin  the  hqffit^  a  blow  behind  the  ear,  S. 
GO  WF,  e.  To  ikegowf,  to  wreck,  to  ruin,  Aberd. 

Perhaps  q.  driven  off  tike  a  ball  by  the  dub. 

GOWFRE,  *. 

'^  A  lows  gowne  of  quheite  satene  gowfre  crispit 
alower  with  three  small  oordonia  of  gold  togidder." 
Inventories,  A.  157S,  p.  223. 

This  denotes  doth  with  figures  raised  on  it  by 
means  of  printing«irons.    It  seems  here  used  as  a  «., 
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but  is  properly  an  adj,  from  Fr.  gauffri,  '*  printed ; 
also  set  with  puffes ;"  gaujfrer,  "  to  print  a  garment ; 
also,  but  less  properly,  to  decke,  or  set  out,  with 
puffes ;"  Cotgr.  Hence  gaujfrier,  a  waiter's  iron, 
or  print ;  for  gauffre  primarily  denotes  a  wafer,  as 
bearing  an  impression  on  it,  made  by  the  baker's 
tools. 

This  gives  the  origin  of  Goupherd,  q»  v.,  although 
we  are  left  at  uncertainty,  whether  the  term  as  there 
used  signifies  puckered,  or  impressed  with  raised 
figures. 

GOWFFIS,  e.  pL    V.  Gofe,  Goyff. 
GOWGAIB,  s.  A  mean,  greedy,  sdfish  fdlow, 

Teviotd. 

Teut.  gamw  and  DaA.  gau,  signify  sly,  cunning, 
cautelous,  and  giere  a  design,  a  scheme.     But  per^ 
haps  it  is  softened  from  gowd-'gair,  greedy  of  gold. 
GOW-GLENTIE,  a.  ExpL  ''  a  sharp,  interest- 

ing  child,^  Dumfr. 

It  IS  communicated  as  retained  in  the  following 
rhythm  of  the  nursery. 

Gow,  gom^lentie.  Brow  br^ntie, 

£e,  ee  brentie,  £e  winkie. 

Mouth,  mouth  merry.     Nose  napie, 
Chedc,  cheek  dierry,      Chedc  cherry. 
Nose,  nose  nap,  Mou'  merry. 

Chin,  chin  chap.  Chin  jumpie. 

Thus  expressed  in  Angus :     Craig  worry. 

This  seems  U^  be  applied  to  a  child,  merely  1^  ac« 
commodation.  Cfoiv^  like  the  following  terms,  ought 
to  refer  to  some  part  of  the  bead ;  and,  in  confonnity 
with  the  other  rhythm,  to  the  brow.  Acccwdingly, 
Lhuyd  gives  giig  bb  signifying  superdlinm,  Aebrow* 
Owen  expl.  it  (gng)  a  glance,  a  look.  Gkmdeg  la 
oomdy. 

GlaUki  however,  would  seem  equivdent  to  bright, 
gkndng;  and  is  moreappropriate  to  theer,  as6f«ii« 
ite  is  to  the  gom  or  brow. 

GOWISTAIR,  9.  '<  A  woioan  sentenced  to  stand 

in  the  Gmviatair  for  S  hours.^    Reg.  Aberd. 

XVI.  684. 

This  probably  denotes  the  jtetr,  or  elevated  steps, 
on  which  Xhejuggt  were  fixed.  V.  Gofk^  Gowis,  ^c. 
Gowk,  Gtouk,  9.     A  fool.]  Add  to  etymon  ; 

Ir.  guag,  *'  a  light,  giddy,  phantastiod  or  whim- 
sicd  feUow ;"  Obrien. 
GowKiT,  pari.  a^.     Foolish,  stupid,  S.]  Add ; 

It  occurs  dso  in  the  form  of  Gouked. 

**  The  town  was  ill  vexed;  it  was  divided  in  ^ree 
quarters,  and  ilk  quarter  went  out  with  their  baillies 
time  about^-^This  gouked  gyse  was  begun  by  our 
baillie,  to  shew  his  love  to  the  good  cause,  bdng  a 
main  covenanter."     Spalding,  iL  231. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  amrehend,  that  this  is 
the  meaning  oigok't,  in  The  MagmeHck  Lady. 

Nay,  lookehow  the  man  stands,  as  he  were  gok't ! 
Shoe's  k>8t,  if  you  not  haste  away  the  party. 

Ben.  JoMon'e  Works,  iL  41. 
Gowk-like,  adj.  Having  the  appearance  of  fi>Uy, 

S.O. 

*'  Though  Archy  Kdth  might  have  done  a  very 
amk'Uke  thing  wlusn  he  joined  their  doth,  it  cannot 
be  diluted  tiut  he  has  done  a  very  genteel  part  by 
sticking  to  it"     Reg.  Ddton,  i  S34. 
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GOWK,  s.    The  cuckoo.]  Add ; 

The  following  old  rhyme  is  still  used  in  Fife ;  al- 
though it  is  given  imperfectly. 

On  the  nmth  of  Averil^ 
The  gowk  comes  o'er  the  hill^ 

In  a  shower  of  rain ; 
And  on  the  of  June 

He  turns  his  tune  again. 
The  following  old  lines  are  repeated  in  the  south 
of  S.         The  first  and  second  of  Aprils 
Hound  the  gowk  another  mile. 
GowK^'s-ERRAKD,  a  toors  errand.]  Add  ; 

**  Somebody,'  continued  Robin,  *  sent  them  on  a 
gofvk's  errand,  to  look  for  smuggled  whisky  in  my 
house ;  but  the  chiels  gaed  aff  as  wise  as  they  came." 

Petticoat  Tales,  i.  227. 

<  Colonel  Pearce  (Asiatic  Researches,  iL  334.)  has 
proved  that  it  is  an  immemorial  custom  among  the 
Hindoos,  at  a  celebrated  festival  held  in  March,  cal- 
led the  HuU,  when  mirth  and  festivity  reign  among 
the  Hindoos  of  every  class,  to  send  people  on  er- 
rands and  expeditions  that  are. to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment, and  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  person 
sent.  The  last  day  of  the  HmU  is  the  generid  holi- 
day. This  festival  is  held  in  honour  of  the  New  Year ; 
and  as  the  year  formerly  begun  in  Britain  about  the 
same  time,  Maurice  thinks  that  the  diversions  of  the 
first  day  of  April,  both  in  Britain  and  India,  had  a 
common  origin  in  the  ancient  celebration  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  vernal  equinox  with  festal  rites."  Indian 
Antiq.  vi.  71.  V.  Brand's  Antiq.,  i.  123, 
GowK-BEAE,  s.  Great  golden  Maidenhair,  Ajrrs. 
.  '^  Gonk  bear,  Polytrichum  commune."  Agr.  Surv. 
Ayrs.  p.  S5. 

It  is  singular  that  the  same  fancy  of  ascribing  this 
plant  to  the  cuckoo  should  prevail  in  different  pro- 
vinces in  Sweden.  In  one  it  is  called  Guohil^n,  i.  e. 
Gowk's-lint  or  flax;  in  others  Oioekraag,  or  Gowk's- 
rye.  V.  Linn.  Flor,  Suea  N.  966. 
GowK^HodE,  «.  WUd  hyacinth,  Dumbartons. 
GowkVshillins,   Yellow  Rattle,   Rhinanthus 

Crista  galli,  Linn.,  Lanarks. 

As  the  flower  is  yellow,  it  woujd  seem  more  na« 
tural  to  have  given  this  pUmt  a  name  borrowed  from 
some  gold  coin, 

GowK^'s  SPITTLE.]  Add; 

'^  Gowk-spUiies,  a  white  frothy  matter  common  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  sum- 
mer* and  begmning  of  autumn.— These  spUties  are 
said  to  be  the  gowks^  or  cuckows,  as  at  the  season  they 
are  in  the  greatest  plenty."  Gall.  Encycl. 
Gowk'^s-stobm,  ^.  1.  a  storm  connsting  of  several 

days  of  tempestuous  weather,  believed  by  the 

Easantry  periodically  to  take  place  about  the 
ginning  of  April,  at  the  time  that  the  Gowk^ 
or  cuckoo,  visits  this  country,  S. 
This  is  different  from  the  TuquhU  9torm,  which 
has  an  earlier  date ;  but  is  viewed  4s  corresponding 
with  the  Borrowing  Days,  Loth. 
S.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  an  evil,  or  obstruction, 
which  is  only  of  short  duration. 
'^  Whereupon  Lorn  wrote  to  the  Lord  Duffus  a 
letter,  wherein  he  told  him  that  he  had  prevailed 
with  a  nobleman  in  England  to  take  off  the  great 
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man  upon  whom  Middleton  depended,  if  he  could 
get  £1000,  and  that  being  done  he  hop'd  that  this 
was  but  a  gowk'^siorm,"  &c.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  Mem 
p.  70. 
To  SEE  THE  Gowk  in  one^s  sleep.  1.  To  imagine 

a  tiling  without  any  solid  foundation;  to  be  given 

to  ya^aries,  Fife. 
S.  Usea  as  a  proverbial  phrase,  denoting  a  change 

of  mind,  in  consequence  of  conviction  that  one 

was  in  an  error,  Fife. 

Y^U  see  the  Gowk  in  your  sleep,  *'  You  will,  on 
second  thoughts,  repent  of  that  which  you  now  do, 
or  resolve  to  do ;  when  you  awake  in  the  morning, 
you  will  see  matters  in  a  different  light" 

Apparently  borrowed  from  the  mistake  of  one  wiio 
imagines  that  he  hears  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo  before 
he  has  actually  arrived. 
GOWL,  s.   A  term,  expressive  of  magnitude  and 

emptiness ;  applied  to  a  bouse,  as,  "  It's  an 

unco  gofd  o^  a  house  that  C  that  is  a  Iarge» 

wide,  empty  house,  Lanarks. 

Teut.  ghioole,  cavea,  caveda  5  CRgeo^  Fr.  gm<f, 
career :  Isl.  gto^,  petra  cava,  Haldoraon ;  gad,  quod 
hiat  et  patescit,  G.  Andr.  p.  8^ ;  a  word  evidently 
common  to  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  kngaages.  Ju- 
nius, vo.  YaUe,  Jail,  marks  its  affinity  to  Or*  M<>>-«f> 
ooncavus. 
GO WLE,  3.    A  hollow  between  hills,  &c]  M ; 

Isl.  gol,  in  Jiallagol,  ventus  e  montibus  praecipita- 
tus;  VereL  Ind.  p.  69.   Ventus  frigidior  e  montanit 
mens  ;  Ibid.  p.  97. 
GOWN-ALANE,  «  with  her  gown  only;  with- 

out  a  cloak,  or  any  superior  covering  on  the 

body ;"  S.B.     Gl.  Shirrefs. 
To  GOWP,  V.  a.    To  ^Ip,  Lanarks. 
GOWIS,  s,  pi.    A  speaes  of  punishment.    V. 

GOFE. 

To  GOWST,  V.  n.     To  boast,  Galloway. 

''  GowHed,  boasted ;"  Gall.  Encyd    . 
To  GRAB,  v.a.  1.  To  seize  with  violence  a  con- 

side]::able^number  of  objects  at  a  time,  Renfr. 

2.  To  filch,  to  seize  what  is  the  property  of  an- 
other>  Lanarks. 

S.  With  the  prep,  at  added,  to  grasp^  ibid. 
Grab,  s.    1.  A  snatch,  a  grasp,  a  clutch,  Lotli 
"  GrabSf  little  prizes ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

3.  The  number  of  objects  thuss^zed,  ibid,  Renfr. 
Sa.G.  grabb^,  arripere>  avide  comprehendere; 

whence  grabbnaefwe,  as  many  objects  as  one  can 
grasp  in  one's  fist^  or  nieve^  Dan.  greben,  caught,  ap- 
prehended ;  greb^  a  grasp^  an  handful.  This  is  evi- 
dently theorigin  of  TeutgraMe^tffij  avide  rajjere,  E- 
grabble;  and  has  probably  a  common  fountain  with 
E.gripe,S.grip,  Su.G. grip-a,  prehendere, which Ihre 
deduces  from  grip  the  hand^  observing  the  analogy 
between  thi^  and  Heb.  r)1^3K,  agraph,  the  fist. 
GRACIE,  fld)'.     1.  Well-behaved,  Ang. 

It  is  a  common  Prov.  in  Angus.    "  A  wife's  se 

dother^s  never  grade;'*  1.  Cw  an  only  daughter  is  w 

-much  indulged^  that  die  is  never  good  for  any  thing. 

Shall  we  view  this  as  a  corr.^of  F».  gracieus,  O.fr- 
graciex,  gentle,  affable,  courteous,  benign  ? 
2.  This  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  devout,  re- 
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ligious ;  as,  **  He's  no  ver^  0racie^  he  does 

not  pay  much  regard  to  lehgion,  S.O. 
GRACli:,  Graicie,  *.  A  pig,  Roxb.  V.  Gbis, 

Gbyc£,  from  which  this  is  a  diminudve. 
Gbabban,  9.    3.  Sometimes,  that  kind  of  sauff 

called  dran.]  Add; 
3.  The  name  ffiven  to  the  small  sni;^  fonnerly 

used  in  Sootknd,  and  generally  known  by  the 

name  of  Scotch  muff^  Fife. 

This  is  of  a  fight  brown  colour^  very  fine>  and 
nearly  resembles  what  is  called  Ai^A  toor/.  It  is  made 
of  the  1^  of  tobacco,  much  dried  by  the  fire,  with- 
out any  fermentation. 
GRAF,  Graive,  9.    A  grave.]  Add; 

"  I'll  howk  it  a  graff  wi'  my  ain  twa  hands,  ra- 
ther than  it  should  feed  the  corbies."   Blackw.  Mag. 
May  1820,  p.  166. 
GRAFF,  a^.     1.  Coarse,  vulgar ;  applied  to 

language,  Lanarks. ;  gruff^  £. 
£.  Gross,  obscene;  Renfrews.     The  same  wkh 

Groff^  sense  8. 
GRAFFE,  9.    1.  A  ditch,  trench,  t>r  foes. 

''  The  enemy  Ibrsaking  our  workes  unconquered, 
the  graffe  filled  with  their  dead  bodies,  equal  to  the 
banck,  the  workes  ruin'd  in  the  day-time  could  not 
be  repair'd."    Monro's  Exped.  P.  I.  p.  69* 
S.  M etaph.  used,  a  channel. 

''  This  magnanimous  king  [of  Demnark]]  was  not 
dejected,  but  with  a  couragious  resolution  makes  use 
of  the  time,  retiring  to  one  corner  of  his  kingdom, 
to  prevent  the  losse  of  the  whole,  being  naturally 
fortified  with  a  broad  graffe,  as  the  isle  of  Britain." 
Monro's  Exped.  p.  S9. 

Belg.  grt^,  a  ditch  or  trench. 

GRAGRIES^  ^.    A  species  of  fu^ ;  Balfour's 

Fracticks,  p.  86.     V.  Griece. 
GRAG6IT,  part,  pa.     Wrecked,  &c.]  Add ; 

Isl.  krakad^,  gravissimo  contemptu  reoeptus. 
GRAY,  9.  The  Gray^  twilight ;  S.     V.  Grey. 
GRAY,  9.     A  term  used  to  denote  a  drubbing ; 

well 
wu^'  a threateup- 
ing  of  retaliation  oil  the  person  addressed,  Roxb. 
Perhaps  a  ludicrous  use  of  Fr.  gri,  will,  wish,  de- 
sire, recompense ;  or  from  the  phrase  Favre  gr^, 
payer,  satisfaire  a  ce  que  Ton  doit ;  equivalent  to  S. 
payment,  i.  e.  drubbing. 

GRAY,  adj.    Gray  GcUCj  a  wicked  and  destruc- 
tive course,  S.l  Add ; 

"  It's  a  sad  and  sair  pity  to  behold  youthfu'  blood 
gaun  Agate saegroy."  Blackw.  Mag.  June  1 820,p.  281. 

GRAYBEARD«  Greybeard,  9.     The  name 
given  to  a  large  earthen  jar,  or  bottle,  for  hold* 
in^  wine  pr  spirituous  liquor,  S. 
Whate'er  he  laid  his  fangs  on, 

Be't  hogshead,  anker,  erey^beard,  pack. 
Past  all  redemption  was  his  own, 
He'd  even  a  choppin  bottle  take. 

G.  Wilson's  ColL  of  Songs,  p.  B7» 

'^  There's — the  heel  o'  the  white  loaf,  thai  cam 

frae  the  Bailie's ;  and  there's  plenty  o'  brandy  in  the 

greybeard  ib2X  Luckie  Maclearie  sent  down,  and  win* 

na  ye  be  supped  like  princes  ?"   Wavcrley,  iii.  240. 
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as,  **  Ye'U  get  your  ^op^  you  will  be 
trimmed.     ^^  ril  gie  him  his^a^,^  a  thre£ 
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''  The  whisky  of  the  low*country  is  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  our  own  than  ditch  water.-— I  hope  you 
will  make  some  of  the  tenants  give  the  big  gr^^beard 
a  oast  the  lei^^  of  Inverness."   Saxon  and  Gael,  i. 

91,92. 

Denominated,  most  probably,  from  its  bearing  a 

kind  of  Gorgon's  head. 

GRAY  BREID,  the  designation  ^ven,  in  our 
old  laws,  to  bread  made  of  rye ;  extending  per- 
haps to  oats. 

"  Baxteris  salll>aik  brM,  baith  quhyte  and  gray, 
to  sell  efter  the  price  and  consideratioun  of  gude  men 
of  the  town,  as  the  tyme  sail  be  convenient"  Leg. 
Burg.  Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  70. 

All  the  bread  made  of  the  flour  of  wheat  seems 
to  be  denominated  quhyte. 

Hence  the  rude  rhyme  repeated  by  young  people 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

Gie  us  of  your  white  bread. 
And  nane  of  your  gray.  V.  Hogmanay. 
*'  He  is  the  honester  man  that  will  put  to  his  hand  to 
labour,  and  will  sit  down  with  gray  bread  conquest 
by  his  labour,  nor  he  who  eates  all  dilicates  with 
idlenesse.-— He  that  eates  without  labour  (set  him  at 
the  table  head)  he  hes  no  honestie."  Bollock  on  2 
Thess.  p.  201. 

GRAY  DOG,  the  name  given  to  the  Scottish 

hunting  dog,  S. 

"  Canis  Scoticus  venatieus.     Gesn.-— Scot  The 
Gr^  Dog.   The  Deer  Dog.   The  rough  Greyhound. 
The  Ratche."    Dr.  Walker's  Nat.  Hist.  p.  474-5. 
GRAY  GEESE,  a  name  vulsarly  ^ven  to  large 

field  stones,  lying  on  the  sunace  of  the  ground, 

South  of  S. 

**  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  can  he  be  doing 
there  ?'— -'  Biggin  a  dry-stane  dyke,  I  think,  wi'  the 
)grey  geese,  as  they  ca'  thae  great  loose  stones.''  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  i.  81. 
GRAY  GROAT.   It  is  a  common  phrase,  <<  It's 

no  worth  a  gray  groat  ;^  or,  *^  I  wadna  ^e  a 

grenf  groat  forH  V^  when  it  is  meant  to  under- 
value any  thing  very  much,  or  represent  it  as 

totally  worthless,  S. 
Christ'ning  of  weans  we  are  redd  of. 
The  parish  priest  this  he  can  tell ; 

.  We  aw  nim  nought  but  a  grey  groat. 
The  off'ring  for  the  house  we  in*dwell. 

Herds  ColL  ii.  46. 

This  phrase  seems  borrowed  firom  some  of  the  base 
silver  coin  which  had  been  current  in  the  reigti  of 
Mary  or  James  VI.  Our  Acts  accordingly  use  a 
synon.  phrase,  gray  plakkis, 

*-^' And  for  all  vther  allayed  money,  quhilk  is  sub* 
iect  to  refyning,  as  babeis,  thre  penny  grotis,  twelf 
penny  grotis,  and  gray  plakkis,  sic  pryces  as  thay 
wer  cunyeit  for,  or  hes  nad  cours  in  tyme  bipast". 
Acto  Ja.  VI.  1691>  Ed.  1814,  p.  526. 
iBRAY-HEADS,  s.pL  «  Head9  of  gr^-colour- 

ed  oats,  growing  among  others  that  are  not."" 

Gall.  Encycl. 
GRAY-HEN,  s.   The  female  of  the  Black  cock, 

Tetrao  tetrix,  Linn.,  S. 
GRAY  OATS,  a  spedes  of  oats,  S. 

''  In  some  farms,  tney  sow  a  good  deal  of  "what 
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goes  by  th«  name  aigfWjf  oaU,  which  are  only  valu- 
able, became  they  ymd  a  pieCty  good  crop  upon  our 
thin  channelly  groond,  where  hardly  any  other  grain 
will  grow."  P.  Bkckfofd,  Pertha.  Stat  Ace.  iii.  207. 
GRAY  PAPER,  broVn  j»cking  paper,  8. 

**  This  stuff  hath  he  occupied  instead  of  gray  pa'" 
per,  by  the  space  of  more  than  these  ten  years/' 
M*Crie'8  Life  of  Knox,  i.  441. 

The  phrtae  must  have  formerly  borne  this  sense  in 
£.,  as  this  is  the  language  of  Bale  in  his  Declaration. 
Fr.  papier  grit;  Idi, grdpappir,  charta  bibula,  vel 
emporetica« 

GRAY  SCOOL,  the  designation  ffiven  in  An. 
nandale  to  a  pardcular  shoal  of  salmon. 
**  Those  loo,  it  is  probable,  spawn  sooner  than  the 
last  and  largest  species,  called  the  Grey  Scool,  which 
appear  in  the  Soiway  and  riyers  about  the  middle  of 
July."     Fisherman's  Lett  to  Proprietors,  &c  of 
Fisheries  in  Soiway,  p.  8.    V.  Gbilsb. 
GRAY  MERCIES,  inteij.    An  expression  of 
surprise,  Angus. 
Gray  merdes  ^e  replies,  but  I  maun  gang, 
I  dread  that  I  hae  bidden  here  o'er  lang. 
— Gray  mercies,  cousin,  ye  sail  hae  your  fair. 
The  fint  time  I  to  town  or  merket  gang. 

Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit  p.  24.  28. 
This  is  CTidently  corr.  from  0.£.  gramercy,  which 
Johns,  erroneously  resolves  as  q.  Grant  me  mercy. 
The  Fr.  phraae  is  grand  merci,  great  mercy.    It  re* 
tained  its  original  form  in  (Saucer's  time. 

Gra99d  mercy,  lord,  God  thank  it  you  (quod  she) 
That  ye  ban  saved  me  my  childr^  dere. 

Oerkes  Tide,  v.  8964. 
Shall  we  suppose  that  the  S.  form  ia  from  the  plu« 
ral»  for  grandes  mercies  ?    Lacombe  gives  Gramaci 
as  used  for  Grand-mercL    Diet  SuppL 
To  GRAID,  V.  a.   To  make  ready ;  aa,  to  graid 
a  horaCy  to  put  on  the  necessary  furniture  for 
riding  or  work,  Fife. 

From  the  same  origin  with  Graiik,  q.  v. ;  but  re- 
taining more  of  the  original  form  of  the  word. 
Gbaid,  wurL  pa*    Dressed,  made  ready ;  synon. 
GraiUied. 

Of  sic  taiUia  thay  b^|^, 
Quhill  the  supper  was  grotd. 

Rauf  Coilyear,  A.  iiij,  a. 
Isl.  grM-r  expeditttS ;  Teut  gfireed  paratus. 

To  GRAIF,  Gbawe,  v,  a.     To  bury.]  Add ; 

To  graif>e  in  a  gardi,  to  dig  in  a  garden ;  Cumber- 
land.    Hence,  graff,  a  grave. 

**  To  grave;  to  break  up  ground  with  a  spade; 
North."     Grose. 

To  GR  AIG,  V,  n.  To  utter  an  inarticulate  sound 

of  contempt  and  scorn,  Aberd. 

Isl.  graedge,  graedska,  ira  seria,  odium ;  fervor 
irae.  This  would  seem  to  be  derived  from  Su.G. 
graa  paa  en,  to  be  displeased  with  one.  Or  shall  we 
rather  refer  to  C.B.  grfog-ach,  to  murmur,  to  growl, 
also  murmuring;  from  grttg,  a  broken  rumbling 


noise. 


GRAIN,  Grains,  s.    8.  The  branch  of  a  river.] 

Add; 
4.  It  also  signifies  the  branches  of  a  valley  at  the 
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upper  end,  where  it  dividea  into  two ;  as,  Lew. 

insnope  6mi«ia,  South  of  S. 
GRAINER,  s.    The  name  gi^en  to  the  kmfe 

used  by  tanners  and  skinners  for  taking  off  the 

hair  from  skins,  S. 

Teut  graen-er,  synon.  widi  ga*rw-€n,  pdles  con- 
fioere ;  graemen,  pili  felis  sive  cduri  circa  os,  mystax. 

GRAINTLE.MAN,  s.    The  same  with  Grin^ 

ial'Many  q.  v. 
GRAIP,  Grip,  s.    The  griffin.]  Add; 

8.  The  vulture. 

''  Apperit  to  Remus  sex  grapis,  afore  ony  foul  ap- 
perit  to  Romulus ;  and  quhen  he  had  schawin  the 
samin,  apperit  to  Romulus  xii  grapis."^  Bdlenden't 
T.  Liv.  B.  i.  c.  8. 

This  proof  confirms  theconjectureformerly  thrown 
out,  that  the  northern  terms  of  this  class  had  some- 
times  denoted  a  real  bird,  via.  the  vultnre.  For  tha 
language  of  Livy  is  ;  Sex  aarft^rrr,—- duplex  Hume- 
rus Romulo. 
GRAIF,  9.     A  dung-fork.1  Add; 

A.Bor. ''  gripe,  a  dung-fork ;"  Grose. 
GRAYS,  a.  JEM.     ^^  A  diah  used  by  the  oountiy 

people  in  Scotland,  of  greens  [coleworts]  and 

caboagea  beat  together,^  Ayrs.,  Gl.  Picken. 

Probably  denominated  fipom  its  mixed  ccrfonr. 
To  GRAITH,  V.  a.   I.  To  make  neadj.]  Add; 

4.  To  steep  in  a  lev  of  stak  urine,  &c.  S. 

''  Those,  who  had  not  science  enough  for  mpre- 
ciating  the  virtues  of  Pound's  cosmetics,  appbed  to 
their  necks  and  arms  blandiing  poultices ;  or  had 
them  '  boukit  an'  ffrmthed'-^'^LS  housewives  are  wont 
to  treat  their  webs  in  bleaching.''  Glenfergus,  ixi.  84. 
Geaith,  s.   1.  Furniture,  apparatus  of  whatever 

kind,  &c.]  After  vo.  Lemsmak,  Add; 

In  a  charter  granted  by  the  dty  of  Edin'.  1454, 
are  those  words;  '^  Ane  alter  to  be  made  in  the  said 
lie,  with  bake,  and  dialice  of  silver,  and  all  ydier 
gratk  belongand  thakto."  Trans.  Aniiq.  Soa  L  375. 

Horse  graith,  the  accoutrements  necessary  for  a 
horse,  whether  as  employed  for  riding  or  for  drau^t, 

5.  The  term  groitj^  is  sometimes  used  by  itself  when 
the  wplication  u  understood. 

"  Upon  the  third  day  of  January  l632,  the  earl 
of  Sutherland,  being  in  Querrell  wood  beside  Elgin, 
directed  thairfrae  his  led  horse  with  his  grealk  to  the 
Bog,  minding  to  lodge  there  all  night,  by  the  gate 
going  south."     Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  17. 

9.  The  twisted  threads  through  which  the  warp 
runs  in  the  loom,  S. ;  synon.  Geer  and  Heddtes, 
"  To  deliuer  to  ijie  vobster  ane  graylh  of  iiij  c* 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1548,  V.  20. 

''  Ane  nyne  hundreth  grayth  and  tua  piUeis  per- 
teining  to  the  vobsteris  craft."    Ibid.  p.  19. 

10.  Small  shot ;  as,  "  a  shot  ofgraUh^^  Aberd. 
GRAM  ASHES,  )8.  pi     2.  A  kind  of  stockings 

worn'  instead  of  boots.]  Add ; 
This  is  pron.  Gramaskens,  Ayrs. 

I've  guid  gramaskens  worn  myser. 

As  blue's  a  blawart  i'  the  bell. 

Sin  e'er  I  gaed  to  kirk  or  fair ; 

An'  saw  but  few  could  match  me  there. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  124. 
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I1.B.  gamacha,  pednli*  lanei  wpedeB,  quae  etiam 
«ttpeiiorein  pedis  partem  tegit,  vulgo  Gamache;  Du 
Cange.    In  Languedoc,  he  adds,  garamacho  is  sy- 


ToGRAMML£,r.n  To8cramble,Upp.Clyde0* 

Hence) 
6RAia.ocu,  a^\  Avaricioua,  taking  much  puna 
to  scrape  substttnoe  t€^ther5  ibid> 
GaeL  grnmagh^amy  to  take  hold^  to  hold  fast;  grd^ 
maiUeach,  fast  holdhigy  from  greim,  a  bit^  a  morsel. 
Gramlochmess,  s.     An  extremely  worldly  dis- 

position,  ibid. 
Geamlochlis,  adv.   In  an  extremely  avaridous 

manner,  ibid. 
GRAMMARIOUR,  j?.     The  teacher  of  gram- 
mar in  a  college ;  apparently,  the  same  with 
the  Professor  (^  Humanity  in  our  times. 
— -''  The  landis  quhairvpon  the  said  colledge  is 
foundit,  with  the  yairdis  and  croftis  of  the  samene, 
with  the  mansis^  yairdis,  and  crofUs  of  the  canonist, 
mediciBer,  nndgrantmarumr,  with  certane  vther  chap- 
lanryis."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1617,  Ed.  1814,  p.  577. 

The  Fr.  term  used  in  this  sense  is  grammairien. 
GRAMPUS,  s.    Expl.  «  an  ignoramus,""  Te- 
▼iotdale;  apparently  a  cant  term,  borrowed  from 
the  whale  thus  denominated* 
GRAMSHOCH  (gutt),  o^'.  Coarse,  rank ;  ap. 
plied  to  the  growth  of  grain,  TegetableS)  &c.,  Ajrrs. 
This  m%fat  seem fonned  fkomi,Bam9k,  stFong,  by 
hayii^  A.S. ge^prefized. 

GBAMSHOCH  (^utt),  8.  Such  an  appearance 
in  the  sky  as  indicates  a  great  fall  of  snow  or 
hail,  Ayrs. 
GRAMULTION,  i.    Common  sense,  under- 
standing, Fife;  synon.  with  Rumblegumikm,  S. 
GRAND-DEY,*.  A  grandfather,  Fife.  V.Dey. 
GRANDSCHIR,  Graktschie,  s.  Great-grand- 
father. 

''  And  herewith  his  maiestie — ^having  considera- 
tioun  that  his  said  vmquhile  darrest  grandtckir  de- 
ceissit  frome  this  present  lyff  in  the  field  of  Flow- 
doune,  beibir  the  renewing  of  the  said  blench  infeft- 
ment,  ratifies,"  &c  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 592,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  6I 9. 
'^  The  estait — of  Lamingtoune  hes  beine  peacea- 
blie— possest  be  me,  my  father,  gadschir,  and  grand" 
shir,  thrie  scoir  and  ten  yeires  bygane.**  Acts  Cha.  I. 
Ed.  1814,  V.  454. 

"  Hes  declarit  and  ordanitthe  saidis  contractis  to 
be  ratifyit, — in  speciale  the  contractis  maid  betwix 
vmquhile  our  souerane  ledyis  feder  quhom  God  as- 
solye,  her  guidschir,  &  grantschir,  with  the  kingis  of 
France,  and  of  all  vther  contractis  sene  the  deceiss 
of  vmquhile  king  Robertthe  Bruce,"  &c.  Acts  Mary, 
1543,  Ed.  1814,  p.  4SS. 

To  GRANE,  v.n.     To  groan.     V.  Gkaiks. 
GRANGE,  *.     Corn,  farm,  &c.l  Add  ; 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  O.E.  graunge 
is  ezpl.  by  Palsgr.  as  having  a  signification  diifiKrent 
from  this :  "  Graunge,  or  a  little  thorpe,  QFr.]  h»* 
mean ;— petit  village ;"  B.  iif.  F.  87. 
GRANITAR,  s.  An  officer,  belonging  to  a  re- 
ligious house,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  gra* 
naries ;  used  as  synon.  with  Oryntar. 
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''  Memoraadttm,  that  the  GtafMar  sete  na  teyndt 
to  na  baronis,  nether  landit  men,  without  sikkif 
soverte  of  housbandmen,  except  them  that  has  the 
commone  sele,  and  our  seil,  the  gryniar  beyng  for 
the  tyme."  Chart  Aberbroth.  F.  126~MacfarL  p. 
488.     V.  Grainter. 

GRANNIE,  Gbanny,^.  1.  A  childish  term  fot  a 
grandmother ;  also  applied  to  a  grandfather,  S. 
The  hearts  o'  the  younkers  loup  lightsome,  to  see 
The  gladness  which  dwalls  in  their  auldgraani^'^ee. 

Remains  of  Nitksdale  Song,  p.  51. 

Cumb.  grandy,  Lancash.  gronny,  Yorks.  grannep, 
all  used  for  grandmother. 
^.  An  old  woman,  S.     G].  Picken. 
S.  Sometimes  ludicrously  transferred  to  an  old 

tough  hen;  as,  **  That's  VLgrcmnyy  I'm  sure,''  S. 

One  might  almost  suppose  that  this  had  been  ori« 
ginally  corr.  from  Lat  grandaev-us,  ancient. 
Grannik  moil,  <*  a  very  old,  flattering,  false, 

woman ;"  Gall.  EdcvcI. 

The  latter  part  of  this  designation  might  seem 
allied  to  Teut  moeiie-bryer,  parasitus,  from  O.Sax, 
moelie,  offa. 
GRANTEINYEIT,  pari.  pa. 

"  Ane  schort  cloke  of  blak  velvet  embroderit  with 
silvir.— -Ane  uther  of  quheit  8atinegraii^finyd^,frein- 
yeit  with  afreinyie  of  gold  about,*  Inventories,  A. 
1578,  p.  2S0. 

This  is  perhaps  the  same  word  which  is  printed 
gratnkiedyWBtson's  Coll.  i.  2$,  (V.6ouPHBR'n)most 
probably accordingtoafalseorthography.  Ft.Grand' 
leint  denotes  a  species  of  superior  dye,  perhaps  what 
we  call  ingrained.  But  it  cannot  apply  here,  as 
the  article  described  is  said  to  be'  quheit.  I  see  no  cog- 
nate term,  therefore,  save  O.Fr.graUgn'^r,  Hterally  to 
scratch,  to  scrape;  which  may  have  been  used  to  de- 
note some  kind  of  figured  work  on  the  satin,  corre* 
sponding  with  what  is  now  called  quilling. 
GRAPE,  s.  A  vulture.  V.  Geaip,  s. 
GRAPE,  s.  A  three-pronged  fork.  V.  Graip. 
GRAPIS  OF  SILUER. 

«  Anent  the--takin  out  of  the  samyn,— «  bank- 
ure,  four  cuschingis,  twa  grapis  of  silner,  a  spone 
owregilt,"  &c.     Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1493,  p.  815. 

Teut.  grepe  is  given  by  Kilian  as  synon.  with  haeck 
harpago,  uncus ;  Belg.  haak.   It  may  therefore  sig- 
nify hooks  of  silver.   Belg.  greep  denotes  the  hilt  of 
a  sword. 
GRASHLOCH,  Grashlagh,  adj.      Stormy, 

boisterous ;  as,  ^^  a  grashloch  day^  a  windy, 

blustering  day,  Ayrs.,  Lanarks. 

"  Grashloch,  stormy ;"  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  6^2. 

"  Is  this  you,  Angus  man  ?— what  win'  has  blawn 
you  here  in  sic  grashlogh  weather }"  St  Patrick, 
i.  216. 

This  may  be  allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  graessleg-r, 
immanis,  Su.G.  graeselig,  Dan.  graesslig,  frigh^ul. 
Ihre  views  hrid  procella,  as  from  the  same  foun- 
tain with  graese^g,  Wachter  considers  Germ,  graus 
horror,  whence  greislich  terribilis,  as  applicable  to 
the  horror  produced  by  cold,  as  well  as  to  that  which 
is  the  effect  of  fear.  But  this  et3rmon  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that 
Grashloch  is  allied  to  Teut  gheraes  faror,  rabies,  ghe- 
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rasch  celtr,  velox;  Be\g.  peraas,  noise,  rackety  ^0- 
raasd,  "  raged,  made  a  noise/'  Sewel ;  especially  as 
this  writer  renders  blustering  by  geraas.  With  the 
common  addition  of  lig,  or  lyk,  signifying  like,  this 
would  be  geraaslig  ;  which  would  naturally  be  ab- 
breviated into  graaslig  or  grassfyk,  like  geraih  into 
graiih,  &c. 

6RASS*ILL,  s.    A  disease  of  lambs,  S. 

''  When  about  three  weeks  old^  and  beginning  to 
make  grass  their  food^— *a  straggling  lamb  or  two 
will  sometimes  die  of  what  is  called  the  Grass-IIL" 
Prize  Ess.  Highl.  Soc.  Scot  iii.  351. 
GRASSMAN,  Gebsman,  Gibsemak,  s.     The 

tenant  of  a  cottage  in  the  country,  who  has  no 

land  attached  to  it. 

''  There  was  not  a  lock,  key^  band^  nor  window 
left  unbroken  down  daily  to  the  tenants^  cottars 
and  grassmen,  who  for  fear  of  their  lives  had  fled 
here  and  there  through  the  country  frae  their  dwel- 
lings/ and  conveyed  sic  gear  as  they  could  get  out 
of  the  way."    Spalding,  ii.  187,  188. 

This  word  has  now  fallen  into  disuse,  but  is  still 
perfectly  intelligible  to  elderly  people,  Aberd.,  who 
recollect  the  time  when  Girseman  and  CoUar  were 
used  as  quite  synon.     V.  Gers,  Gerss,  Grass. 

GRASS-MEAL,  s.    "  The  grass  that  will  keep 
a  cow  for  a  season  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 
If  this  is  properly  defined,  the  term  must  be  viewed 
as  different  from  GersS'-Male,  q.  v. 
GRASS-NAIL,  a.     "  A  long  piece  of  hooked 
iron,  which  has  one  end  fixed  to  the  blade  of  a 
scythe,  and  the  other  to  the  scythe's  handle.'^ 
Gall.  Encycl. 
GRASSUM,  s.    A  some  of  money  pwd  by  the 
tenant  to  the  landlord  on  entering  into  posses- 
sion of  his  farm,  S.     V.  Gersome. 
GRATE,  adf.     Grateful. 

— "  I  wald'let  my  gude  will  and  grate  mynd,  be 
the  same  appeir  towardis  yow,  throw  quhais  procure- 
ment I  obtenit  the  benefite  of  that  godly  and  faith- 
full — societie,  quhairof  presently  I  am  participant." 
Dauidsone's  Commendatioun  of  Vprichtnes,  Dedic. 

GRATTTtJDE,  s.    A  gift  made  to  a  sovereign 

by  his  subjects. 

''Albeit  tjie  gratitude  is  grantit  to  the  kingis  grace 
be  the  thre  estatis  of  his  realme,  for  supportatioune 
of  sik  necessar  erandis  as  his  grace  hes  ado,  that  na 
exactioune  be  maide  vpoune  the  tennentis  for  pay- 
ment'of  the  said  contributioune,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  V. 
1535,  Ed.  1814,  p.  344. 

This  term,  by  a  curious  change  of  idea,  is  evidently 
used  in  the  sense  of  gratuity,  or  as  synon.  with  hene» 
volence  as  used  in  the  history  of  England.  L.B.  gra* 
tuitas,  gratia,  beneficium.  Dona  et  Gratuiiates;  Ry- 
mer,  A.  1508. 
To  GRAVITCH,  v.  n.     To  gadd  about  in  a 

dissipated  way,  Ayrs.    This  is  viewed -as  a  cor- 
ruption of  GUravagey  q.  v. 
GR AUITE',  s.    Enormity ;  Reg.  Aberd. 

Fr.  gravity,  ^ievousness. 
GRAULSE,  Grawl,  s.    A  young  salmon.    V. 

Grilse,  Gilse. 
GRAUSS.     "Ane  womannis  gownn  of  tanny 
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grausiC"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1548,  V.SO.  Perhap 

dusky-coloured  grey ;  Belg.  grauw^  gHf^y  i^.  • 
GRE,  Gbj£E,  Grik-,  s.    1.  A  step.]  Add; 

"  Greet  gradus.  Greceor  steyre.  Gradus."  Prompt. 
Parv.     O.E.  "  Grece  to  go  vpat,  or  a  stayre,  ZF^^-l 
degre;"     Palsffr.  B.  iii.  t.  37- 
4.  The  reward,  the  prize.  To  beat  ilie  gree.]  Add; 

'^  Paul  was  a  craftnnan,  and  had  a  handicraft;  he 
Was  a  weauer  of  tents  and  pauilions.— -Besides  this  he 
was  a  gentleman,  and  for  other  sciences  he  was  wel 
broght  vp,  broght  vp  in  the  lawes  at  the  feet  of  Ga- 
maliell,  who  was  a  chiefe  lawyer,  (and  yet  for  all  this 
he  was  a  craftsman,)  an  Hebrew  of  the  try  be  of  Ben* 
iamin,  of  a  good  estimation,  he  that  got  that  benefite 
to  be  a  citizen  of  Rome,  he  was  a  gentleman.  Wel, 
a  gentleman  nowadayes  thinks  it  shame  to  put  hh 
Sonne  to  any  craft:  but  perchance  the  next  day  he 
will  be  hanged  for  theft,  or  murther,  if  he  haue  cot 
a  craft  to  sustaine  him.  Fy  on  this  idle  nation,  and 
thou  Scotland  bears  the  gree  of  idlenesse  and  loyter« 
ing.  Wherefore  was  all  this  labouring?  Becavse, 
saith  he,  /  should  not  he  chargeable  tmtoyou."  Rollock 
on  1.  Thes.  p.  69. 

To  bear  the  gree  is  still  commonly  used  in  the  same 
sense. 

And  mair  I  wad  na  wiss,  but  Allan  bears 
The  gree  himsell,  and  the  green  laurels  weafs. 

Rosses  Helenore,  Invocation. 

7.  Gradation,  in  an  argument,  or  in  a  climax. 

"  The  prophet  in  discription  of  these  vanities, 
maketh  these  gries.  The  earth  bringeth  forth  the  tree* 
it  groweth  by  moistour,"  &c.  Knox's  Ressoning  with 
Crosraguell,  Prol.  ii*  b. 

8.  Expl.  "  humour.'']  Add ; 

"  Quhen  we  heir  your  prophetes  cast  in  dout,  say- 
and,  Quha  wat  quhat  day  Christ  wes  borne  on.^  can 
ye  think  him  in  ony  uther  gre,  hot  nixt  efter  to  speir, 
Gif  Christ  be  borne  ?*'  N.  Winyet's  Third  Tractot, 
Keith's  Hist  App.  21 6. 

Keith  renders  it  as  above ;  although  it  is  not  quite 
clear,  that  it  does  not  merely  signify  step  or  grada- 
tion, as  transferred  to  the  mind. 
GRE  ABLE,  a^^'.  SaUsfied;  abbreviatedftoOiFr. 

agjgreaile. 

*'  That  thar  be  ane  honorable  ambassat  sende  to 
conclude  &  performe  the  samyn,  sa  that  sic  desiris- 
as  salberequirit  for  the  behalf  of  our  souuerane  lorde 
for  the  said  mariage  be  grantit  and  fulfillit,  and  the 
princes  [princess]]  that  suld  be  the  partj  be  greable 
6c convenient."  Acts Ja.III.  1485,Ed.  1814, p.l70. 

Instead  of  *^  and  the  prinoez,"  &c.  in  Edit.  1566, 
it  is,  '^  and  the  pointis,  that  sould  be  desyrit  of  the 
partie  be  aggreabill  and  conoenient." 
♦  GREAT,  adf.  Swelled  with  rain;  applied  to  a 

body  of  running  water.     V.  Gait,  m;. 
GREAT-YOW,  Grbat-kwe,  «.     A  ewe  big 

with  young,  S. 

^'  To  ensure  a  plentiful  store  of  food  for  the  mo- 
thers and  their  lambs,  it  is  usual  in  several  farms  to 
sell  a  certain  proportion  of  ewes  while  great  With 
young,  from  whence  they  are  called  great'Cwes." 
Ayrs.  Surv.  Roxb.  p.  258, 
GRECIE,  #.  A  little  pig,  Aberd. ;  a  diminutive 

from  Gryce.     V.  Geis. 
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GREDDON,  s.  <'  The  remains  of  fuel,  the 
sweeping  out  of  the  peat-claij?  ;^  GalL  Encycl. 
This  might  seem  to  resemble  C.B.  grvargred,  the 
remainder.  Greideu  is  expl.  by  Owen,  "  what  is 
burningy  or  ardent."  Gmeh^ead'^m,  to  scorch.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter  etymon*  it  must  be  viewed  as 
denominated  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied. 

GREE5  3.     Preeminence,  superiMity.  V.  Gbe. 
To  Gbce,  v.  a.     To  reconcile.]  Add ; 
The  revolution  principles 

Have  set  their  heads  in  bees*  then ; 
The3r're  fallen  out  among  themselves* 
Shame  fa'  the  first  that  grees  them. 

Jtioobite  ReUcs,  i.  146. 
G&ESANCS,  3.    Concord,  agreement,  Lanarks. 
Greembnt,  s.     The  same  with  Greeance,  S. 
-    Ye'll  mak  amends  when  ye  come  back* 
Gueed  greemeni'a  best. 

W.  Beanie's  Tales,  p.  19. 

GREED,  8.     Covetousness,  S. 

This, word  occurs  in  the  metrical  version  of  the 
Psahns  used  in  the  church  of  S. 

My  heart  unto  thy  testimonies* 

And  not  to  greed  incline.       Psal.  cxix.  S6. 

This  version  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Rous*  an  Eng- 
lishman* and  member  of  tlie  House  of  Commons*  (V. 
Baillie's  Lett  i.  411.)  As  greediness  is  the  oidy  s, 
used  m  the  £.  language*  it  may  seem  odd  that  greed 
should  occur  here.  But  I  find  from  an  early  London 
edition*  that  the  line  had  been  originally* 
Not  eoveUmsness  incline. 

The  line*  being  a  foot  too  long*  had  been  altered* 
either  by  the  commission  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  making  ''  corrections  and  animadver* 
sions"  on  this  version*  A.  1649^  or  afterwards  in  the 
course  of  printing. 

The  only^noun  in  A.S.  is  graedignesse,  from  graedig. 
In  Isl.  we  find  graad^  gula*  voracitas*wheQce  graad* 
ug^r  gulosus*  Su.G.gra€%*  id.*  aa  originally  denoting 
voracity  of  appetite*  in  which  sense  the  S..  word  is 
very  frequently  used.  The  A.S.  adj,  and  s,  are  also 
rendered  vorax*  voracitas*  This  seems  the  original 
sense*  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  its  earliest 
form  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 
To  Greed,  v,  a.    To  covet,  Aberd. 

GREEDY-GLED)  9.     The  name  of  a  sport 
among  children,  Aug.,  Kincardines. 
^  It  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  in  Fife  deno- 
minated Shue^Gled^Wylie,  q.  v.    Evidently  denomi- 
nated from  the  common  mode  of  designating  the 
kite*  among  the  vulgar ;  "  the  greedy  gled." 
.  Whan  she  among  the  neiper  bairns  was  seen* 
At  Greed^'Gled,  or  warpling  on  the  green* 
She  'dipst  them  a'*  an'  gar'd  them  look  like  drafl^ 
For  she  was  like  the  com*  an'  they  the  caff. 

Bass's  Uelenore,  First  Edit.  p.  10. 

«6REEN,  adj.  1.  Not  old ;  applied  to  the  milk  of 
a  nurse,  Ang. 
-v-Jean's  paps  wi'  sa't  and  water  washen  deaB^ 
Reed  that  her  milk  gat  wrang*  fan  it  was  green* 

Rosses  HeUnore,  p.  18. 
v..  MiLK-woM AN.    Teut  groen,  recens ;  juvenis*. 
S..  Fresh,  not  salted,  S. ;  as,  green  fish* 
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*  Teut.gfoeiii;Moft*piscis  recens  jgroenvfee^rc A*  caro 
recens*  non  salita. 
8.  Recently  opened ;  applied  to  a  grave. 

"  New  &  grein  graves ;"  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16\ 
.4'.  As  opposed  to  dry  or  sapless.  To  keep  the  banes 
green^  to  sustain  the  body,  to  preserve  in  ordi- 
nary health,  S. ;  q.  to  preserve  them  in  a  state 
of  moisture,  to  keep  the  marrow  in  them. 
''Albeit  you  were  nae  great  gun  at  the  bar*  ye  might 
aye  have  gotten  a  Sheriffdom*  or  a  Commissaryship* 
amang  the  lave*  to  keep  the  banes  green"   St.  Ronan* 
i.  240. 

Let  fortune  add  a  social  frien' 
To  club  a  fire-side  crack  at  e'en* 

An'  tak  a  skair 
O'  what  may  keep  the  banes  just  green,  < 
An  naething  mair. 

Picken's  Poems,  ii.  41. 
GREENBONE,*.  The  viviparousBlenny.l^fW; 
It  receives  the  same  name  in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
''  Blennius  niviparus.  Viviparous  Blenny ;  Green^ 
bone.  Here  this  species  sometimes  gets  the  name  of 
Eelpout  and  Guffer,  but  more  frequently  Qthat  of]] 
Greenbone,  from  the  back-bone  becoming  green  when 
the  fish  is  boiled."     Neill's  List  of  Fishes*  p.  8. 

GREEN  BREESE,  a  stinkbg  pool.]  Add ; 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  brus^a  aestuare*  from  the 
boiling  up  of  springs  in  a  pool. 

GREEN-COATIES,  s.  pi     A  name  for  the 

fairies,  Aberd. 
GREEN  COW,  a  cow  recently  calved ;  denomi- 
nated from  the  freshness  of  her  milk ;  similar  to 
the  phrase,  **  a  green  milk-woman,^  used  in 
Angus;  Roxb. 

The  term  is  evidently  metaphorical*  borrowed 
from  the  vegetable  world*  as  plants,  &c.  retain  their 
verdure  only  in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  from  their  being  cut.  down. 

GREEN  GOWN,  the  supposed  badge  of  the 

•    loss  of  virginity,  Roxb. 

GREEN  GOWN,  a  phrase  used  to  denote  the 
turf  or  sod  that  covers  a  dead  body.  Loth.  One 
is  said  to  get  on  the  green  gorcn,  when  brought 
to  the  grave. 

GREEN  KAIL,  s,  1.  The  name  ^ven  to  that 
plain  species  of  green  colewort  which  does  not 
assume  a  round  f6rm  like  savoys,  or  l)ecoihe 
curled,  S. 

2.  Broth  madie  of  col'eworts,  S. 
Isl.  graeni  kad^  brassica  viridis*  crispa;  Dan.  groen- 

£aa/*id.  Haldorson*  vo.  Jifac/.  Wolff  defines  the  Dan, 

term* ''  Scptch  cole  or.  ciJe/' 

Gkeen.-kail-woeh,  s..    1.  A  caterpillar,  S. 

8L  Metaphp  applied  to.  one  who  has  a  puny  ap- 
pearance or  ffirlislv  look. 
<'  Shakel  my  knackers*'  said  the  officer  laughing^ 

'  if  I  do  not  crack  thy  fool's  pate !     What  does  the 

green^kaU'Worm  mean  ?"     Perils  of  Man* .  i.  1 QQ. 

GREEN  YAIR,  a  spedes  of  peax^  S. 

"  The  Oreen  Yair,  or  Green  Pear  of  the  Yair*  is^ 
small  green  fruit,  sweet  and  juicy*  but  with  little 
flavour/'    NeiU's  Hortic.  Edin..  Eni^d.  p..  2 1^. 
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GBEEP,  «.   '*  The  pavement  made  for  cattle,  to 
lie  upon  in  the  house  i*"  61.  Surv.  Nairn. 
This  is  evidently  the  northern  prcmunciadon  of 

Grupe,  q.  v.    But  the  definition  is  rather  inaccurate. 

GBEESHOCH,  «.    A  fire  without  flame.     Y. 

GBIKSCHOCa. 

GREESOME,  adf.   Underetood  to  be  an  errat 

for  Grousome. 

Yet  wad  she  clasp  thy  lowsy  pow ; 
Thy  greesQme  grips  were  never  skaithly. 

Hcg^s  Mounimn  Bard,  p.  184. 
GREET,  Grbte,  s.     "  The  greet  of  a  stane,'' 

the  peculiar  distinguishing  texture  of  a  stone, 

Aberd.,  Roxb. 

"  When  they  mean  to  split  it,  they  begin  by  draw- 
ng  a  straight  line  along  the  stone  in  the  direction 
of  its  grele"    Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p.  56, 

Su.G.  gryt,  anc.  griut,  Isl.  griot,  lapis. 

This  is  merely  a  variety,  in  provincial  pronuncia* 
tion,  from  Grii,  s.,  q.  v.     €h-eek  is  synon. 
To  GREIT,  Grbyt,  v.  n.  To  weep,  tocry.]  Jdi; 

I  find  that  this  word  was  used  by  £.  writers  so 
late  as  the  age  of  Spenser. 

Tell  me,  good  Hobbinol^  what  garres  thee  grete. 

Sheph.  Calend.  April. 

*^  To  greet  and  yomly  Cumberland,  to  weep  and 
cry."    Ray's  CqIL  p.  8^. 
GasiTiN-FAC^D,  o^f.  Having  such  a  east  of  ooun* 

tenance  as  one  who  is  about  to  cry,  S. 
Gbeetin^-fow,  adj.    In  that  state  of  inebriety 

which  produces  sreat  tenderness  of  affection, 

even  to  the  shedding  of  tears,  S. 
Gksbtim^  WA8HIH,  the  dengnation  eiven  to  the 

last  washing  that  a  servant  puts  through  her 

bands  before  leaving  a  family ;  from  the  arcum. 

stance  of  tears  beine  ofVen  shed  at  the  idea  of 

Darting,  S. 
GREY,  Gray,  e.   1.  Grey  (f  the  Momingy  dawn 

of  day,  S. 

"  Ye  maun  take  shelter  somegate  for  the  night  be- 
fore ye  get  to  the  muirs,  and  keep  yoursel  in  hiding 
till  the  grejf  of  the  morning,  and  then  you  may  find 
your  way  through  the  Prake  Moss."  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  ii.  Q5* 
2.  The  twilight,  S. 

Dan.  gnf-er,  to  peep  or  dawn; ''  Det  gryer  afda-- 
gen,  it  is  break  of  day."     Wolff. 
GREY,  e.    A  badger. 

The  herknere  bore,  the  holsum  prey  for  hortis, 

K.  Qitttir^  V.  5. 

I  am  informed,  by  a  gentleman,  who  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  subject,  that,  in  old  books  of 
surgery,  badger's  grease  is  mentioned  as  an  ingre* 
dlent  in  plaisters ;  imdoubtedly  as  holsum  for  horiie, 
i.  e.  hurts  or  wounds.  He  views  the  designation 
herknere  as  applicable  to  the  wild  boar,  because  he  is 
noted  for  his  quickness  of  hearing,  and  when  hunted 
halts  from  time  to  time,  and  turns  up  his  head  on 
one  side,  to  listen  if  he  be  pursued. 

O.E.  grate,  graue,  id.,  Palsgr.  Hvloetjeraif,  Dr. 
Johns.,  although  he  gives  no  example.  The  animal 
seems  thus  denominated  from  its  colour.  In  Sw., 
however,  the  name  is  graeJUng,  apparently  from 
graefi-^  to  dig. 
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GREYBEARD,  e.  An  earthen  bottle*  V.  CtLAt* 

BBA|ID« 

GREY  DOG,  Gret  Gsess,  Geet  Sgool.   V. 

under  Gray. 
GREYHEAD,  s.   The  name  of  a  Mi  taken  on 

the  coast  of  Gallowav. 

^Upon  the  coast  of  this  paririb  are  many  sorts  of 
idiite  fish  taken;  one  kind  whereof  is  called  by  the 
inhabitants  Grejf  heads,  which  are  a  very  fine  fina 
fish,  big  like  haddocks,  some  greater^  sovie  lesser." 
Symson's  Descr.  Galloway^  p.  S5. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  Gadus  carbanarins 
or  Coal  fish  were  meant,  were  not  this  said  to  be  a 
'*  very  fine  firm  fish,"  undoubtedly  not  an  attribute 
of  the  coal  fish.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Gragf  Fish 
in  Caithness. 
GRENALD.  *.     Garnet 

"  Fyflene  pair  of  homis  of  grenald."  Inventories, 
A.  1578,  p.  265. 

Fr.  grenat,"  the  precious  stone  called  a  granat,  or 

firnet"     Cotgr. 
o  GRENE,  Grein,  Gr£sn,  v.  n.   2.  Applied 
to  a  woman  with  child,  &c.]  Add; 
It  occurs  in  another  proverb. 
'*  You  may  be  greedy,  but  you  are  not  greemng.' 
An  eg^cuae  for  denying  what  one  asks  of  us,  because 
the  wantofitwill  not  make  us  miscarry."  Keily,p.365, 

GRENTULAR,  Geental-han,  s.    One  who 

has  charge  of  a  granary,  Aberd. 

''  He  boi£t  fra  the  lord  M arschall  greninlaris  owt 
of  the  gimell  of  Dnnoter  sax  boUia  mailL'*     AbenL 
Reg.  A.  1566,  V.  24.     V.  Graintkr. 
GRETE,  a^,  A  denomination  of  foreign  money. 

^*  The  couseruatour  of  Scotfcmd — sail  aosuere  to 
tuer  ilk  man  apoun  all  thinge  that  thai  hinf  to  say 
to  him  for  ony  materis ;— -vnder  the  pane  of  tynaale 
of  his  office,  &  the  payment  of  zx  lb.  greie  to  the 
king."  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1503,  Ed.  1814,  p.  245.  That 
is,  great ;  for  this  seems  a  translation  of  the  Relg. 
phrase,  eenpond  Groot,  i.  e.  pond  Vlaamsch,  **  a  pound 
Flemish,  containing  six  Guilders."  Sewel. 

*'  The  said  John  Makisone  [[sail  pay]  fbr  his  achip, 
of  ^ve  last  xxiiij  s.  greie  vsusle  money  of  Flandris, 
the  said  William  Todrik*^xxij  s.  grrte  of  the  samyn 
money. — ^And  ordinis  that  lettrex  be  writtin  to  di»- 
trenye  the  saidis  personis,  thar  landis  8c  gudi^,  for 
the  said  pundis  gretis  or  the  avale  tharof  as  it  now 
gaisQi.e.  is  current]."  Act.Dom.Conc.  A.  1494>p^60. 

GRETUMLY,  odz^.  Greatly.]  Insert  in  etymoto, 
1.  5  from  the  end,  before  Whether—* 
Here  urn  is  evidently  the  mark  of  the  adv.,  as  also 

in  Isl.  driugum,  largely,  copiously,  from  drimg-r,  pro« 

lixus,  originally  the  same  word  with  our  dreich,  slow. 

GREW,^.  Agreyhound.1  Delete, ''Gr^  is  used 
in  the  same  sense,  King  s  Quair,  v.  5. 

GREW,^.  Favourable  opinion,  S.;  synon.  fnw. 
'^  The  purchaser  had  nae  great  grem  of  the  man 

he  was  dealing  with,  and  after  completing  the  bar- 

gain,  he  observed,  *  Now,  L-g-«,  the  horse,  ye  ken, 

is  mine;  ye  maan  tell  me  candidly  gif  he  has  ony 

fauts."  Cal.  Merc  June  9,  182S. 

GREW  AN,  9.    The  same  with  Grnr,  a  giey- 
hound,  Kinross. 
IsL  grey  canicula.     Greauia  b  moat  probably  no- 
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thing  more  than  an  abbreviated  pronunciation  of  the 

£•  tern). 

Grkwhuxd,  Grewhoukd,  3.  A  greyhound. 

''  That  William  Strathenry  of  that  ilk  sail  restore— 
to  Tho*  Symsoun,  schiref  of  Fyfe>  a  gretvhnnd  quhilk 
he  wrangwialy  tuke  &  n^ithheld  of  the  said  Tho^." 
Act.  Dom,  Cone.  A^  1479>  p«36. 

Grenfhoundet  occurs  in  Prophesia  Thome  de  Er^el* 
doun,  M.S.  Cotton. 

The  gretphiHmdet  had  fylde  thaim  on  the  dere. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  279* 

GREWING,   Growing,  s.    A  shivering,  an 

aguish  sensation  of  cold ;  as,  "  a  grevAng  in 

the  flesh,'*  S.     V.  Groue,  Growe,  v. 
GREWSOME,a^".  Frightful.  V.  under  Groue. 
GRIDDLEIH  poLvU  pa.    Completely  entangled) 

put  to  a  nonplus,  Pefths. ;  perhaps  from  Fr» 

gredill^er  to  crumple. 
GKIE,  3.     A  gradation.     V.  Gre. 
GRIECE,  s.    Gray  Griece.]  Add ; 

It  is  evident  that  it  must  be  the  skin  of  a  small 
animal.  For  in  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow's  Acc^  as  Trea- 
surer to  K.  James  III.  A.  1474^  one  of  the  articles 
mentioned  is;  ''  Pra  Thome  Cant^  24  bestes  of  grece, 
to  lyne  a  typpat  to  the  King^  price  of  the  best  p)east3 
iSd;  sum.  1:6: 0."  Borthwick's  Rem.  on  Brit  Antiq* 
p.  132. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  seemsjustly  to  observe^  that  "cris^ 
tiegratf,  griece,  or  purray"  are  furs  *'  inferior  to  the 
ermine  worn  by  earls."  Hist  Scot.  i.  436. 

Balfour  writes  gragi'eis,  which  has  undoubtedly  the 
same  signification.  "  For  a  t3rmraer  of  skarale^  ii.  d. 
For  ane  hundreth  gragreis  and  skarale^  dicht  and 
lade,  viii.  d."  Practicks,  Custumes,  p.  86. 

GRIESHOCH,*.     Hot  embers.]  Add; 

By  the  vulgar,  in  Galloway,  a  Jreet  is  connected 
with  the  stirring  of  tlie  Grieshoch. 
Whan  we  steer  the  greeshoch, 

Gif  the  lowe  be  blue. 
Storms  o'  wun  and  weather 
Will  very  soon  ensue.     GalL  EncycL  p.  212. 
S.  A  glowing  afibction ;  metaph.  used,  Ayrs. 

''  The  swaping  o'  the  Court — soon  gart  our  kna>> 
brie  tyne  a'  that  auncient  greeshoch  whilk  they  had 
for  their  forebears."  Ed.  Mag.  April  1821,  p.  351. 

GRYFE,  9,  A  claw,  a  talon;  used  in  a  general 
sense,  Ayrs.     Fr.  grifCy  griffe,  id. 

GRILSE,  GiLSK,  8.     A  sSmon,  &c.]  Add; 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  term,  which  at  Cole- 

raine  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  assumes  the  form  dt 

grarvL 

*'  The  young  salmon  are  called  grarvls,  and  grow 

at  a  rate  which  I  should  suppose  scarce  any  fish  com* 

monly  known  equals ;  for  within  the  year  some  at 

them  will  grow  to  IJS  or  18  lb.  but  in  general  10  or 

12  lb."   Tour  in  Ireland,  i.  188. 
In  Galloway,  it  is  denominated  a  graulse.  '*  Graulse, 

a  young  salmon ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

To  GRILL,  GiBL,  V.  n.  To  feel  a  universal  and 
sudden  sensation  of  cold  through  the  body,  to 
shiver,  Teviotd. ;  given  as  synon.  with  druze. 
This  feeling  is  frequently  caused  by  a  grating 
sound,  as  by  that  of  sharpening  a  saw. 
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Belg.  griU^en,  to  shiver ;  grll,  a  shivering.  The 
Dutch  v.  must  be  radically  the  same  with  Teut. 
growel^en,  horrere ;  whence,  perhaps,  O.Fr.  grul-^ry 
to  shiver,  to  tremble  from  cold.  GrUJUen  and  growel" 
en  seem  to  be  diminutives  fVom  grouw^eti,  Dan.  grir- 
er,  Sa.G.  grufw-a  sig,  horrere.  Perhaps  Isl.  grila, 
larva,  terriculamentum,  has  had  a  common  origin. 
V.  Groue,  v. 
GRIME,  s.    Expl.  "coal  coom,""  (E.  culm,) 

Dumfr. 
Grimie,  ad^.    1.  Blackened  with  soot  or  smoke. 

Thus  a  smith  is  said  to  be  agrimie  person,Roxb. 

The  V.  and  #.  are  used  in  this  form  in  £»  The  ori- 
gin seems  to  be  Isl.  gfima,  a  mask* 
2.  Swarthy  in  complexion,  Ettr.  For. 

"  You  sn^l  hae  the  hard-headed  Olivers,  iht grimy 
Potts,  and  the  skrae-shankit  Laidlaws«^'  Perils  of 
Man,  ii.  232. 

Gbymino,  s,  Wliat  fonns  a  thin  covering.]  Add; 
Perhaps  we  may  rather  view  the  term  as  slightly 
changed  from  the  Isl.  v.  impers.  graan^ar,  which  hiui 
precisely  the  same  meaning ;  as  denoting  the  effect 
of  the  i^pearance  of  the  first  flakes  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  Primis  nivium  flocculis  terra  canesdt;  Run. 
Jon.  Diet.  p.  108. 

Haldorson  defines  Isl.  ^rima,  conticinium,  quando 
omnia  quasi  obvelata  calcine  videntur ;  Gram,  ma« 
cula,  inquinatio. 
GRIN  ALE,  s.     Granary* 

"  And  ordinis  the  said  Johne  to  summond  the  wit* 
nes  that  wer  takin  before  the  schiref&  Johne  Thorn* 
soune  kepare  of  the  archibischop  of  Sanctandrogn'fi- 
ale  for  the  tym,  &  sic  vtheris  witnes  as  he  will  vse  in 
the  said  mater."     Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  149 1,  p.  231. 

Fr.  grenaille,  seed,  grain.     V.  Girnall. 
♦  To  GRIND,  i;.  a.     To  pirepare  a  student  for 
passing  his  trials  in  medicine.  Jaw,  &c.,  espe- 
cially by  revising  his  Latin  with  hin),  S. 
A  cant  term  usea  in  our  universities,  and  obvi<* 
ously  borrowed  from  the  work  of  a  cutler  in  giving 
an  edge  to  a  blunted  instrument. 
Geinder,  8.     The  designation  ^veil  to  one  who 

prepares  others  for  an  academical  trial,  S. 
GRIND,  s.    Propjerly  a  gate,  consisting  of  hori- 
zontal bars,  which  enter  at  each  end  into  hol« 
lows  in  two  upright  stakes,  or  in  the  adjoining 
walls,  Orkn.,  Shetl. 

"  That  good  neighbourhood  be  observed  and  kept 
by  timeous  and  sufficient  bigging  of  dikes  and  put* 
ting  up  of  grinds  and  passages,  keeping  and  closing 
the  same,  and  that  none  big  up  accustomed  grinds 
or  passages  through  towns,  or  any  way  close  up  the 
king's  high  road,  under  pain  of  £lO."  App.  Agr. 
Surv.  Shetl.  p.  2.  "  These  grinds  are  chiefly  in  the 
turf- walls  that  divide  the  arable  lands  from  the  com- 
mons, or  scatholds."     Ibid.  p.  2. 

'*  That  all  grinds  aAd  slops  on  all  highways  shall 
be  closed  by  all  strangers  that  enter  thereby,  in  such 
sort  as  they  open  the  said  grinds  and  gets,  they  shall 
be  holden  incontinently  to  close  the  samen  under  the 
pain  of  40  shill.  Scots  toties  quoiies ;  and  no  common 
grinds  ot  gets  to  be  stopped  or  closed  up  that  has  not 
been  of  old,  and  not  necessar  or  needful!."  Acts  of 
Bailiary,  Orkney,  A.  I6l5.  Barry's  Orkn.  p.  459. 
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Isl.  grind,  Stt.O.  id^  fores  clathratae,  clathri,  can- 
eelli,  grindar'girding,  septum  ckthratum,  Haldor- 
son.  A.S.  grindle  antes,  dathrum ;  Dan.  grun  *'  a 
gate,  a  three,  four,  or  five-bar-gate;"  Wolff.  It  seems 
properly  to  denote  a  latticed  gate,  as  distinguished 
from  one  of  solid  wood.  Norw.  grin,  gren,  grinde,  a 
gate  on  a  highway,  Hallager. 
GRINT  AL-M  AN,  *.  The  keeper  of  a  granary, 

Aberd.     V.  Graintsr. 
GRIP,  s.     The  trench  behind  cattle  in  a  cow. 

house,  for  receiving  the  dung,  &c. ;  as,  ^*  a  byre^ 

grvp^  Clydes.     Y.  Grupe. 
To  GRIP,  Gaipp,  r.o.  1.  To  seize  forcibly;  ap. 

plied  to  the  seizure  of  lands  or  goods ;  pron.  q. 

Gn/p,  S. 

"Act  40.  Anent  Gnppiwgof  Lands.— That  no  man 
grtpp  his  neighbour's  lands  under  thepaine  of  10  lb. 
Scots;  and  sikelike  that  none  gripp  his  neighbour's 
goods  at  his  own  hand/'  &c.  Barry's  Orkney,  App. 
p.  473.  V.  Grippv,  a(b\ 
^.  To  catch,  or  lay  hold  of,  after  pursuit ;  as 

when  one  catches  a  horse  in  the  fields,  S. 

Of  a  woman  who  is  married,  after  a  tedious  and 
difficult  courtship,  it  is  sometimes  said ;  "  She's  like 
the  man's  mare ;  she  was  ill  to  grip,  and  she  wasna 
muckle  worth  when  she  was  grtppit,"  S. 

Isl.  agrepir,  res  furtim  er^tae.     Verel.  Ind. 
Grippy,  adj.     Disposed  to  defraud.]  Add ; 

''  It  may  be,  that  standing  now  clear  and  free  of 
the  world,  I  had  less  incitement  to  be  so  grippy,  and 
so  was  thought  of  me,  I  very  well  know."  Tne  Pro- 
vost, p.  515. 
Grippy  for  grippy,  one  grasp  with  the  hand  in 

return  for  another,  Soum  oi  S. 

'^  Though  ye  may  think  him  a  lamiter,  yet  grippie 

for  grippie,  fViend,  I'll  wad  a  wether  he'll  make  the 

blude  spin  frae  under  your  nails.  He's  a  tough  carle, 

Elshie !  he  grips  like  a  smith's  vice."    Tales  of  my 

Landlord,  L  SS8. 

'^  Grippie  for  grippie,  gripe  for  gripe;  fair  play  in 
wrestling."     Gl.  Antiq. 

GRIPPILL, Grippal, o^'.  1. Tenacious.]  Add; 
%  Rapadous,  S.A. 

'^  It  was  equally  hard  to  make  her  believe  that  he 
was  not  to  enter  again  upon  possession  of  his  estate. 
^  It  behoved  to  be,'  she  said,  ^  he  wad  get  it  back 
again ;  nae  body  wad  be  sae  grippal  as  to  tiJc  his 
geer  after  they  had  gi'en  him  a  pardon."  Waverley, 
iii.  285. 

'*  Grippie,  greedy,  avaricious."     Gl.  Antiq. 
GRIS,  Gryce,  s.    a  pig.]  Add; 

'^  Bring  [or  lay3  the  head  of  the  sow  to  the  tail 
of  the  grice,"  S.  Prov.  ^^  That  is.  Balance  your  loss 
with  your  gain."  Kelly,  p.  62.  The  phrase  is  usually 
addressed  to  a  person  who  gains  by  one  bargain  what 
is  lost  by  another. 

"  An'  I  am  to  lose  by  ye,  I'se  ne'er  deny  I  hae  won 
by  ye  mony  a  fair  pund  sterling.  Sae,  an'  it  come  to 
the  warst,  I'se  e'en  lay  the  heitd  o'  the  sow  to  the 
tail  o'  the  grice."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  289- 
6RISK,  (t^.    Greedy,  avaricious,  Roxb. 
GRIST,  s.    The  fees  pud  at  a  mill]  Add ; 

''  My  Lord,  I'm  thinkin  ye  mind  the  auld  bye^ 
word.  Ne'er  put  grisi  by  your  ain  mill."  Saxon  and 
Gael,  i.  203.  514 
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To  Grist,  v.  a.    To  fffipd  and  dress  grain,  S. 
Grister,  s.  One  who  brings  grain  to  be  ground 

at  a  mill,  S.  - 

GRISTIS,  s.  pi 

''  Item,  four  greit  grisiis  quhairon  the  said  poul- 
der  lyis.    Item,  tua  lang  gristie  in  the  dois,  serving 
to  heis  peceis  from  on  Uie  laicht  to  theheycht."  In- 
ventories, A.  1566,  p.  172,  178. 
GRIT,  Gryt,  adf,    2.  Large,  big.]  Add; 

"  Item,  ane  bonet  with  ane  tergat,  and  xiiiii  but- 
tonis  of  gold  small  and  gr^.— >Item,  twa  gryt  bar- 
ralis  O^ls]  ourgilt."     Ibid.  A.  1542,  p.  70,  71. 
4f.  Familiar.]   Add  to  etymon,  after  tne  word— 

Bacon-*l.  S ; 

;  and  also  by  Palsgrave.  He  is  so  great  with  the 
kyng  that  I  dare  not  medle  with  hym  :  II  est  si  bien 
du  roy,  &c.    B.  iii.  F.  144. 

Insert,  as  sense 

5.  Swelled  with  rain  ;  applied  to  a  river.  Thus 
during  a  flood  it  is  said ;  **  The  water'^s  grU^"^ 
or  "  very  grity  it  winna  ride,***  S 

Spalding  uses  the  term  in  this  sense,  although  he 
gives  the  £.  orthography. 

"  The  country  people  seeing  they  wanted  the  boats, 
and  that  they  could  not  ride  the  water,  it  being  gr^0/, 
began  to  pursue  them  with  shot,  and  ihej  shot  again, 
till  at  last  Alexander  Anderson  in  Garmouth  stand- 
ing upon  the  water-side  shot  this  John  Dugar  dead.*' 
Spalding,  i.  198. 

^^The  kirk  of  Monnygaffe  is  divided  from  the  town 
by  a  rivulet  called  Pindcill  Bourn,  which  is  some- 
times so  great,  that  the  people,  in  repairing  to  the 
church,  are  necessitat  to  go  almost  a  mile  about" 
Symson's  Descr.  GaUoway,  p.  30. 

6.  In  a  state  of  pregnancy,  S. 

O  silly  lassie,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 

If  thou  grow  great,  they'll  heez  thee  high. 

HertTs  ColL  ii.  58. 

The  idea  is  more  fully  expressed  according  to  the 
£.  idiom ;  great  with  child,  great  with  young* 
Gryt  lyke  fische,  such  as  are  taken  with  a 

strong  line,  S.B. 

'*  Gryt  lyne  Jische,  sic  as  leing,  turbat,  keling,  k 
skaitt ;"  Aberd.  Reg. 

Gritness,  Grbatnes,  s.  Width,  girth  ;  denot- 
ing tlie  circumference  of  any  body,  S. 

In  this  sense  the  term  occurs  in  a  MS.  of  the  family 
of  Drum,  although  written  after  the  form  of  the  £.  x. 

"  In  the  parochen  of  Lintoun, — there  happetid 
to  breed  a  monster,  in  ibrm  of  a  serpent,  or  worme; 
in  length,  three  Scots  yards,  and  somewhat  bigger 
than  an  ordinarie  man's  leg,  with  a  head  more  pro- 
portionable to  its  length  than  greatness.*'  Mhistrelsy 
Border,  ii.  101,  N. 

^'  You  will  ordinarly  find  without  the  chapel  door 
somefew  little  merchants  that  sell  beads,  and  amongst 
other  things,  silk  cords  of  the  just  length  and  great* 
nes  of  the  Saint  QMary  Magdalene]]*  all  which  peo- 
ple use  to  buy  and  carrie  into  the  chapel,  there  to 
touch  the  statue  of  the  saint,  which  lyes  just  in  that 
place,  and  in  that  posture,  that  she  used  to  do  pen- 
nance  in."  Sir  A.  Balfour's  Letters^  p.  SS. 
GRIZZIE,  Guizie,  s.    Abbr^v.  of  the  female 

name  Griselda^  in  S.  GrixzeL 
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GRIT,  J.     The  grain  of  stones.]  Jdd; 

C.B.  grit,  lapis  quidam  arenosos  ;  Davies. 
GRITHT,  s,    A  hoop. 

"  Ane  ime griiki  for  ane  barrell,  ane  imefriikt  for 
«ne  firlet"  Aberd.  Rag.  A.  1545,  V.  19-  V.  Gird, 
and  GiRDSTiNO* 

GRIZZL£»#.  A  gooseberry ,  Dumfr.  V.Grosel. 
GROATS,  s.  pL  OaU  with  the  husks  taken  off.] 

Add; 

It  is  used  in  a  S.  Prov.  denoting  retribution. 
'*  The  diurch  exconunonicated  him,  and  he  gave 
them  groats  for  pease,  he  excommunicated  them." 
Walker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  64. 
It  is^also  expressed  in  anodier  mode. 
To  gie  one  kail  a'  his  ain  groats,  to  give  one  the 
same  measure  with  which  he  metes  to  others,  S. 

"  He  tell't— 4iow  keen  ye  war  tae  ^e  the  warlocks 
kail  o'  their  ain  groats"    Saint  Patrick,  i.  76. 

Dan.  groed,  grout,  pollard ;  groett-er,  to  bruise,  to 
grind.  ^ 

To  GROBBLE,  Groublb,  v.  a.    To  swallow 
hastily  and  greedily,  Ayrs.,  Clydes. 
.^To  the  ham  I  sets  my  nose. 
Ne'er  doubtan  but  I  wad  come  speed. 
An'  grobble  up  the  bit  wi'  greed. 

The  Twa  Rals,  Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  41. 
In  Edit  1813  it  ia  grauble. 
"  To  Grouble,  to  swallow  up  in  haste;"  GL  Picken. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  grabhel-^n  m'pete,  avid^ 
rapere. 

GROFF,  adj.     S.  Obscene,  smutty,  S.]  Add; 
4.  Used  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  *^  A  ffrouff  guess,^ 
i.  e.  a  rougn  or  inaccurate  calculation,  or  con- 
jecture. Loth. 
GkOFLINS,  adv.    In  a  grovelling  posture. 

*'  When  he  saw  the  king  he  made  lum  little  reve- 
rence  ot  salutation,  but  leaned  down  grqfiins  on  the 
desk  before  him."  Pitsoottie,  p.  1 1 1,  Ed.  1728.  Gruf^ 
Ungis,  Ed.  1814,  p.  S65.     V.  Grufblinois. 
GROLE,#.  Another  name  for  porridge,  Aberd.; 
merely  a  corr.  of  Gmdj  a  term  used  in  some 
counties  in  the  same  sense. 
GROG,  Grub,  Grose,  s.  The  designation  given 
to  water,  when  passing  from  the  uquid  state  to 
thatofice;  wateronly  in  part  congealed,  Selkirks. 
Gbund-grue,  8.     Water  beginnmff  to  congeal, 
at  the  lower  part  of  a  stream,  ibid. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Dan.gr««,  rubble,  rubbish,  Teut. 
grut/s,  id.;  or  rather  to  gruys  as  signifying  furfiires, 
farinae  recrementum  crassius,  because  in  this  state 
the  water  begins  to  thicken. 

Isl.  grue  is  explained.  Magna  copia  et  numerosa 
pluralitas ;  G.  Andr. 

To  Groo  up,  V,  n.     Water  is  said  to  be  graded 
up,  when  it  is  choked  up  by  ice  in  a  haff-con- 
gealed  state,  ibid. 
GROOF,  s.     Belly ;  on  one's  groqf,  flat,  lying 
with  the  face  downward,  S. 
Down  on  their  groqf  lay  five  or  sax,  &c. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  127- 
"  Groqf.    Belly  or  foreside ;"  Ayrs.  GL  Surv.  p. 
692.    V,  Grufb,  GaouFti. 
GROOGL'T,  part.  pa.    Disordered,  disfigured. 
V.  Gruggle,  v. 
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GROOL,  s.  A  kind  of  moss  beat  into  peat,  Renf r. 

C.B.  greaUu  to  aggr^^te. 
To  GROOSE,  V.  n.     To  shudder,    V.  Gruze. 
GROOSH,  adf.     Very  good,  excellent ;  a  term 

much  used  by  young  people,  Loth. 

Teut.  groats,  grootsch,  amplus,  magnificus,  splen- 
didus. 
GROOSIE,  a^.    Define;  Having  a  coarse  skin, 

with  a  greasy  appearance,  as  if  it  had  not  been 

washed.     It  regards  the  face,  S. 
To  GROGZLE,  v.  n.    To  breathe  with  diffi. 

culty.    V.  Gruzzle. 
GROOZLINS,  Grozlins,  s.  pi.     Intestines, 

Lanarks.   /  had  a  girumbiing  in  my  grooxlms, 

I  was  siezed  with  gripes:  durmurrinff  in  the 

futs ;  Correnoyy  synon. 
he  original  term  apparently  remains  in  Teut. 
kroos,  kroost,  intestina,  venter  cum  intestinis.  Germ. 
kroes  denotes  a  pluck,  also  giblets.  Wachter  gives 
kros,  kroes,  as  signifying  exta,  intestina ;  deducing 
liie  term  from  kraus-en  crispare,  as,  he  says,  it  pro- 
perly denotes  those  intestines,  quae  ubi  egerendi 
causa  in  varios  sinus  crispantur.  Dan.  kroes,  the 
mysentery ;  kalve  kroes,  a  pluck. 
GROPSE  Y,  9.  "  A  glutton,'^  Ayrs.,  GL  Picken. 

If  we  suppose  the  change  of  one  letter,  it  might  be 
traced  to  Teut.  kromhen  vorare,  devorare,  deglutire, 
whence  kroppaerd,  homo  gutturosus ;  or  of  another, 
to  Su.G.  glupsk,  vorax.  Or  shall  we  prefer  Grip, 
pronounced  Grup,  to  lay  hold  of  with  violence? 
GROSET,  Groskrt,  s.  A  gooseberry,  S.]  Add; 

'*  He  just  jumped  at  the  ready  penny,  like  a  cock 
at  a  grossarl."    St.  Ronan's,  i.  53.    Ttus  is  a  com« 
mon  proverbial  figure,  S. 
GROU  (pron.  groo),  adj.    Ugly ;  as,  a  ^rou 

wambliny  applied  to  a  misgrown  or  rickety  child; 

a  groujairy,  id.,  Caithn. 

Groo  or  groe  is  the  Norwegian  name  for  a  toad : 
but  rather  perhaps  friMn  Dan.  grmj  coarse,  ordinary. 
To  GROUBLE,  v.  a.    V.  Grobble. 
To  GROUE,  Growb,  v.n.  l.To shudder.]  Add; 

"  To  graw  before  the  ague  fit."   Ray's  Lett.  p.  329. 

Grou,  s.     Shivering ;  horror,  Lanarks. 
A  seikenan'  grou  cam  ower  my  heart, 
I  swarft  amang  his  hands. 
Marmaiden  <jfC1gde,  Edin.  Mait.  May  1 820. 
GROUSUM,  Groosum,  adj.    1,  Frightful,  hor- 
rible.] Add; 

"  Sic  grewsome  wishes,  that  men  should  be  slaugh« 
tered  like  sheep<-*and  that  they  suld  dee  the  death 
of  Walter  Cuming  of  Guiyock,  wha  hadna  as  muckle 
o'  him  left  thegither  as  would  supper  a  messan-dog 
—sic  awsome  language  I  ne'er  heard  out  o'  a  human 
thrapple  V    Rob  Roy,  iii.  73. 

Grenfsome  is  not  the  proper  orthography. 
E'en  some  o'  thy  unequall'd  Ian' — 
Rough  Mars  himsell  cou'd  never  mann, 

Wi'  a'  the  crew 
O'  groosom  chaps  he  could  comman'. 
Yet  to  subdue. 

T.  Scolt's  Poems,  p.  350. 
Dan.  grusom,  horrible,  terrible,  ghastly. 
GROUr ,  8.  The  short-lived  and  disturbed  sleep, 
&c.]  Add; 
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*'  We  heard  you  had  a  nap.*  '  O— I  fell  into  a 
bit  gruff  sure  enough,  sittin'  horn  idle  wi'  my  hand 
aneath  my  haffit."     Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  1 89> 

Isl.  gropin  sedatus^  subsidens,  cessans. 
To  GnouF,  Grufe,  v,  n.     This  term  does  not 

merely  denote  the  disturbed  sleep  of  a  sick  per. 

son,  but  immediately  respects  the  sound  emitted 

by  the  nostrils  in  consequence  of  breathing  high 

through  them,  Ang.,  Fife,  Loth.     Often,  to 

Graufin  sleep, 

"G^r.  to  sl^  restlessly  ;"G.llEncycl. 

One  might  almost  fancy  that  this  term,  as  re- 
specting the  sound,  were  allied  to  S.  grumph,  because 
of  the  grunting  sort  of  sound  refi^rred  to. 
Grouffin,  Gkuffin,  8,     The  act  of  breathing 

loudly  through  the  nostrils  in  a  disturbed  sleep, 

Fife. 
GROUFF,  ad;.  Vulgar,  Liddisdale,  Boxb.;  the 

same  with  Grqffj  sense  2. 
GROUGROU,  s.    The  corn  grub,  Lanarks. ; 

pron.  like  oo  in  E. 

C.B.  gru  signifies  that  which  pervades. 
To  GROUK,  V.  n.     To  look  over  one  with  a 

watchful  and  apparently  suspicious  eye.]  Add; 

Isl.  kiveck^a  contorqueri ;  perhaps  as  referring  to 
the  curved  attitude  of  the  suspicious  overseer. 
To  GROUK,  V,  n.     To  become  enlivened  after 

awaking  from  sleep,  Dumfr. 

I  see  no  term  that  can  have  any  affinity,  unless 
perhaps  Isl.  hroke  elatio ;  krok-a,  efferri ;  superbire. 
GROUND-LAIR,  s.    The  burying-ground  ap. 

propriated  for  a  family,  S. 

"  The  chief  design — was  to  suggest — ^the  pro- 
priety— of  making  out  a  plan  of  the  lately  inclosed 
ground,'  and  the  measuring  off  the  different  allot- 
ments upon  liberal  principles,  both  as  to  extent  of 
ground  and  rate  for  ground  iatr."^  Aberd.  Chron. 
10th  July  1819. 

GROUND-MAIL,  a.    Duty  paid  for  the  right 
of  having  a  corpse  interred  in  a  church-yard,  S. 

'^  Reasonable  charges,'  said  the  sexton, '  ou,  there's 
gronnd-maily  and  bell-siller,  (though  the  bell's  broken 
nae  doubt),  and  the  kist,  and  my  day's  wark,  and 
my  bit  fee,  and  some  brandy  and  aill  to  the  drigie." 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  940. 
GROUND- WA-STANE,  «.     The  foundation. 

stone. 
Wae  worth,  wae  worth  ye,  Jock  my  man, 

I  paid  ye  weil  your  fee ; 
Why  pow  ye  out  the  ground^wa  stane 
Lets  in  the  reik  to  me  ? 
Adam  o'  Gordon,  Pink.  Sel.  Scot.  Ball.  i.  47- 
A,^  gnund-wealle,  Svl,G,  grundwal,  fundamentum;- 
Arom  grund,  fundus,  and  weaUe,  wed,  tvatl,  mums, 
vallum.    Boxhom  also  gives  C.B.  grwndwal  as  used 
in  the  same  sense. 

To  GROUNGE,  GauxGE,  v.  a.  1.  To  look  sul- 
len or  sulky,  Roxb. 
2.  To  grumble,  to  murmur;  as,  "  He^s  Bygroung^ 

%rC  about  something,^  ibid. 
This  seems  nothing  more  than  a  provincial  variety 
of  Grounck,  Grunlsck,  v,  q.  v.  Dan.  grunt-en.  signifies 
to  grumble.    Grounge,  or  Gruntsk,  might  be  formed 
bv  the  insertion  of  s  after  t. 
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GROVTIE^  adi.    Given  as  synon.  with  JZoucA^ 

wmef  Upp.  Clydes. 

A.S.  grut,  far,  meal,  barley ;  in  reference  perhapi 
to  the  larger  particles.     IsL  grioi,  saxa,  lapides. 

Perhaps  rather  like  many  c&er  words  in  this  dis- 
trict, from  C.B.  gnUiafvg,  abounding  with  grit;  grut, 
"  a  kind  of  fossil,  consisting  of  rough  hard  particles, 
coarse  sand ;"  Owen. 
GROW,  ad^.     Grow  weaOusr  is  a  phrase  oom- 

monly  applied  to  weather  that  is  favourable  to 

vegetable  growth,  as  having  both  moisture  and 

heat,  S. 

Dan.  g;roed  veijer,  groe  vejer,  growing  weather;  Id. 
groedrar^vedr,  aer  tepidus^  humidus.  Belg.  groeijigf 
vegetative. 
Gaow,  s.     Growth,  Aberd.,  Ang. 

ril  gar  my  ain  Tammie  gae  down  to  the  bow, 
An'  cut  me  a  rock  of  a  widdershines  groro. 
Of  good  rantry-tree  to  carry  my  tow. — 

Ross's  Rock  and  Wee  Richie  Tow. 
To  GROW  to  a  Head^  to  gather  strength,  so  to 
.  increase  in  power  or  numbers  as  to  be  ready  for 

action,  S. 

''  Now  Gen^  Lesly  is  fast  growing  to  a  head,  and 
has  conveened  about  S,000  foot  and  5,000  herse." 
Spalding,  ii.  125. 

"  In  the  mean  time  Earl  Marshal  and  divers  Barona 
grow  to  an  head,  and  comes  to  Aberdeen."  Ibid.  p.  291 . 

This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  E.  phrase,  to  gather 
head;  and  is  evidently  borrowed  firom  the  progress 
of  a  plant  to  fructification. 
GROWAT,  8.     A  cruet  for  holding  liquids. 

"  Item,  twsLgrowattis."  Inventories,  A.  1 542,  p.  5S. 

This  seems  merely  a  vitious  orthography  instead 
of  crowattis,  which  occurs  in  the  same  page. 
GRO WNNESS,  Gbounnes,  e.  Corpulency,  un- 

wieldiness. 

^'  Nat  that  he  manteined  any  theifis  or  morlheris, 
bot  that  he  punisched  tliame  not:  for  he  thought  to 
excuise  himselff  with  his  grounnes  and  inhabilitie  of 
bodie."  Pitscottie'sCron.p.  44.  Gnm^naeff,  Fol.  Ed. 
GROWP,  s.     A  greedy  person,  Upp.  Clydes. 

A.S.  griop^an,  grip^an,  pr^epdere,  rapere. 

GROWTH,  s.   Any  excrescence  on  the  body,  S. 
GROWTHY,ad/.  l.Havingstrongvegetationygrow. 

ing  luxuriantly,  S. 

'^  Sandy  fields, — ^being  warm  and  growtky^ — soon 
entertain  the  communications  of  the  dung."     Surv. 
BanfFs.  App.  p.  d8,  50. 
2.  Promoting  vegetation ;  as,  ^*  a  growthie  day,"" 

*'  fine  growthie  weather,"  S. 
And  now  the  sun  to  the  hill-heads  gan  speal. 
Spreading  on  trees  and  plants  a  growth^  heal. 

Ross's  Hdaume,  p.  65. 

That  is,  such  health  as.  issues  in  gprowth- 
Growth iLiE,  adv.     Luxuriantly,  S. 
Growtuiness,  s.   The  state  of  strong  vegetation 

or  luxuriance,  S. 
GROZEL,  s.   Used,  as  well  as  Groset^  to  denote 

a  gooseberry,  Roxb.,  Dumfr.  This  most  nearly 

resembles  the  Fr.  term.     GroSizU  is  also  used, 

Dumfr.  Grozer  occurs  in  some  of  our  old  books. 

*'  Uva  crispa,  a  grozer f  Wedderbiirn's  Vocab. 
p.  17. 
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6RU  AN,  8,  A  grey-hound,  Roxb. ;  perhaps  corr. 
from  gruJiuncL     V.  Grew. 

To  GRUDGE,  r.  a.     <«  To  squeeze,  to  prese 

down,''  S.B.,  Gl.  Shirrefs. 

Fr.  grus^er,  "  to  crumble,  or  breake  into  small 
peeces/'Cotgr.  Esgrug-er,  id.  Etcrag^er  might  bX^ 
most  seem  to  be  a  variety  of  the  same  term ;  '^  to 
crush,  and  squeeze  out  of;"  ibid.     V.  Crush. 

To  GRUDGE  up,  v.  n.   Applied  to  water  inter- 
rupted in  its  course,  then  said  to  hegrudg'^d  up^ 
Roxb. ;  obviously  corr.  from  E.  gorge. 
It  is  also  used  in  an  active  sense.     When  ice  is 

raised  or  forced  up  by  the  water  swelling  underneath, 

the  water  is  said  to  grudge  it  up,  ibid. 

To  GRUE,  V.  fi.   TheJUsh  is  said  to  grue^  when 
a  chilly  sensation  passes  over  the  surface  of  the 
body,  accompanied  with  the  rising  of  the  skin, 
S.     V.  Growe,  Groue,  v. 
'^  I  woold  have  done  Mr.  Mordaunt's  bidding,-— 
if  he  hadna  made  use  of  profane  oaths^  which  made 
my  vetjjlesk  grueJ'    The  Pirate,  i^  177. 
GRUFF,  s.     A  slumber,  a  discomposed  sleep ; 
often  applied  to  that  of  a  sick  person,  S.     V. 
CtRowp 
GRUGOUS,  adj.     Grim.]  Add ; 

In  place  o'  the  teind  to  the  grugous  fiend, 
Gude  grant  him  ane  &  three. 

Edin.  Mag.  Jufy  iai9>  p.  52?. 
6RUFELING,  pari.  pr.  To  begrufeRng,  expl. 
**  to  lie  close  wrapped  up,  and  in  a  comfortable, 
looking  manner ;  used  in  ridicule  ;^  Roxb.    V. 
Grufs. 
To  GRUGGLE,  v.  a.   To  put  any  thing  out  of 
order,  &c.j  Add; 

Gin  ony  chiel  had  coolie  scaw't, 
Sic's  groogtt  crown,  or  raggit  waut. 
Wad  we  na  jeer't  (in  trouth  nae  faut  f) 

At  ilka  flaw  ?       Tarras's  Poems,  p,  38« 
GRUISHACK,  s.     Hot  embers,*  Dumfr,     V 

Grieshoch. 
To  GRULL,  Grool,  v.  a.     To  bruise  to  dust. 
E'en  on  the  sea,  as  at  the  Nile 
Whan  Nelson  grooid  the  French  in  sdle, 
Gunpowder  shaw'd  its  mighty 

Gait.  Encycl.  p.  247. 
Gbull,  Grool,  s,    '*  A  stone  bruised  to  dust,^ 
Gall.  Encycl.,  Dumfr. 

It  invariably  denotes  small  grumous  stuff  from 
some  friable  substance  broken  down. 
GRULSH,  Grulch,  s.    A  thick  squab  object^ 
Lanarks.     Gall. 

"  Grulch,  a  fat  child ;"  Gall.  Encyd. 
Gri^lshy,  adj.     Gross,  coarse,  clumsy. 

— "  They  kept  themselves  aloof  from  the  other 
callans  in  the  clachan,  and  had  a  genteeler  turn  than 
the  gndshy  bairns  of  the  cottars."  Annals  of  the 
Parish,  p.  28. 

Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  GuUchy ;  aU 
though  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  allied  to  the  v, 
signifying  to  grow,  Teut  groey-en,  whence  gro^sel 
vigor,  incvementum. 

GRUMMELY,  adf.     Gravelly,  Selkirka. 
Flandr.  grommeUnghe  is  rendered  glareae,  by  Ki- 
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lian ;  denoting  gravel,  also,  mucor,  sordes.  It  has  evi- 
dently the  same  origin  with  Grummet,  q.  v. 
To  GRUMPH,  V.  V.     To  grunt,  &c.]  Add ; 
The  tither  was  a  pridefu*  yade, 
A  grumphin,  gimm,  snarlin  jade, 
A^iia  had  been  braw  in  life's  gay  momin. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  52. 
Grumph,  s.     a  ^unt,  S.]   Add ; 

"  Pressing*  his  lips  together,  he  drew  a  long  sigh 
or  rather  grumph,  through  his  nose,  while  he  shook 
his  head  and  said,  ^  O  Jane !  Jane  I  ye  was  aye  a  dour 
kimmer."     Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  42. 
Grumphie,  «•     A  sow. 

She  trotted  thro'  them  a*  ; 

An'  wha  was  it  but  Grumphie 

Asteer  that  night !      Bums,'  iii.  134. 
The  swine  is  viewed  by  the  vulgar,  as  affording 
sure  prognostics  of  the  weather. 

"  Grumphie  smells  the  weather. 
And  Grumphie  sees  the  wun. 
He  kens  when  cluds  will  gather,    . 
And  smoor  the  blinking  sun ; 
Wi'  his  mouth^tf'  0'  s(rae, 
He  to  Ilia,  den  will  gae ; 
Grumphie  is  a  prophet,  bad  weather  we  will 
hae."  Gall.  Encycl.  p.  212. 

A  similar  idea  prevails  in  £.  It  i^  viewed  as  ai» 
omen  of  rain,  when  swine  are  *^  seen  to  c^rry  bottles 
of  hay  or  straw  to  any  place  and  hid^  them."  Ellis's 
3rand,  l\.  p.. 555. 

To  GRUMPLE,  V.  n.   To  feel  with  the  Bngers, 
.    to  grubble,  South  of  S, 

Evidently  allied  to  the  £.  word,  aa  also  to  Germ. 
grappeUn,  palpare,  contrectare ;  Su.G.  grabUa,  and 
Kraml-a,  id.  Isl.  gruJLa,  incertus  attrectare. 
GRUND,  s»  Thebottom  or  channel  in  water,  & 
This  sense  is  not  given  by  Johns,  to  E.  ground. 
\s\.  grunn,  fundum  aquae  e%  maris,  ubi  non  pro- 
fhndum ;  G.  Andr. 

To  GRUND,  v.a.     1.  To  run  abound,  S. 
^.  To.  bring  to  the  ground,  to  bring  down  ;  ap- 
plied to  shooting,  Roxb. 

I  aft  hae  heard  him  tell  wi'  pleasure. 
What  paetricks  at  a  shot  he  grundit. 
What  cocks  he  kill'd ;  what  hares  he  hiindit. 

Hogg's  Scottish  Pastorals,  p.  7« 
To  GRUND,  V.  a.     To  grind,  to  cuttle;  often 
pron.  GruTi'j  S. 

"  Grun,  Ground,  to  whet ;"  Gl.  Shif  reft. 
Isl.  grenn-a  attenuare. 
Grund-stane,  Grunstane,   s.     a   grinding- 

stone,  S. 
GRUNDAVIE,*.  Thevulgar  name  for  Growmt 

ivy^  S. 
GRUND-ROTTEN,  s,    Tlie  brown  rat,  S. 

'^Mus  decuman ua^  Brown  Rat. — E.  Norway-rat; 
S.  Grund-rolten."  Edin.  Mag.  July  1819,p.  506-7. 
To  GRUNGE,,  v.  n,     1.  To  look  sullen.     V. 

Groukgk. 
GRUNYIE,  #.     1.  Used  in  a  ludicrous  sense 
for  the  mouth .1  Add; 

O.E.  '^groyne  oisl  BWjn9,  C^r.]  grqyng."  Palsgr. 
B.  iii*  F.  38.  Ray  mentions  this  word  in  the  same 
sense ;  Lett,  p-  329. 
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It  must  be  this  word  that  Dr.  Johns,  oddly^  «nd 
without  any  connexion,  refers  to  under  the  v.  to 
Grudge,  observmg,  '*  Grunigh,  in  Scotland^  denotes 
a  grumbling  morose  countenance." 
GRUNKLE,  *.   The  snout  of  an  animal.      The 

gab  andgrunkle  is  a  common  phrase,  Stirlings. 

It  seems  to  be  merely  a  corr.  of  Gruntle^  q.  v. 
GRUNNISHULE,  GauNisxuLt:,  s.     Ground- 

sel,  an  herb,  Senedo  vulgaris,  Clydes.- 

GRUNSIE,  e.  Expl.  «  a  sour  fellow,'*  Gl.,  S.B. 
Leitch  lent  the  ba'  a  lounderin  lick. 

She  flew  last  like  a  flain : 
Sjne  lighted  whare  faes  were  maist  thick, 

Gart  ae  gruff  grunHe  grain. 
Ckrishtuu  Ba'ing,  SHnner^s  Misc,  Poet,  p.  127* 
This  seems  immediately  allied  to  Germ,  grunz-en^ 
grunnire.  I  suppose  that  Grumshy  is  synon.  For 
this  is  the  orthography  of  Ed.  1805.  This  resembles 
Su.G.  grymt^a,  id.  Teut  gnjfu^en  is  nearly  allied  in 
signification ;  ringere,  os  distorquere,  fremere,  fren« 
dere,  &c.,  Kilian. 

GRUNTILLOT,  *.  The  designation  of  a  sow ; 
probably  from  S.  Gruntle^  v. 
^Mony  gait  come  befoir,— 
Gruniillot  and  gamald. 

CdkeUne  Sow,  F.  I.  v.  1 62. 
To  GRUNTLE,  v.  w.J  Insertj  as  sense 
1.  To  grunt  on  a  lower  key;  as  denoting  the  sound 
emitted  by  pigs. 

"  Wilt  thou  neuer  be  a  citizen  of  h^auen,  expect* 
ing  for  the  glorious  comming  of  Christ,  but  ay  ly  as  a 
sowe  muzling  and  grouniUng  vpon  the  earth  ?"  Rol- 
lock  on  1.  Thes.  p.  9. 

Gruntle-thkawn,  adj.    Wry-faced,  Ayrs.,  Gl. 
Surv.  p.  692,  from  GruntiU^  the  snout  or  fece,  q.  v. 
To  GRUP,  V.  a.    To  lay  hold  of  firmly,  S. ;  to 
gripe,  "E. 

GRUPE,  GROOP,  8.  A  hollow  or  sewer.]  Add; 
The  mucking  o'  Geordie*s  byre. 
And  shooling  the  groop  sae  clean. 

Jacobite  Song, 
Dan.  gruhe,  a  pit,  a  hole.  The  hole  into  wliich  the 
ashes  fall  receives  this  designation. 

GRUSE,  s.    Water  in  a  half-congealed  state. 

V.  Groo,  Grue. 
To  GRUSH,  V.  n.     To  crumble,  Lanarks. 

This  is  evidently  a  very  ancient  word,  the  same 
with  Tuet.grMy#-«i,  redigere  in  nidus,  to  reduce  to 
rubbish ;  gruys,  rudus,  fragmenta  lapidum,  glarea, 
grit,  gravel;  also  bran.  Germ,  grus-eti  conterere, 
comminuere ;  grut  scobs,  as  saw-dust,  and  the  like ; 
gridse,  griitze,  far  comminutum ;  A.S.  grut,  grt/t,  id. 
Su.G.  grus  glarea,  sabulum,  et  quicquid  arenae  si* 
milis  est ;  Ihre.  Dan.  gruus,  rudus,  rudera,  ruina. 
This  learned  etymologist  observes  that  the  ancestors 
of  the  Swedes  used  Krus,  Slo  thet  soender  alt  i  krus  ; 
Minutim  illud  concidit;  Hist  Alex.  Magn«  Su.G. 
kross^a  conterere.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  E.  v. 
to  crush  is  radically  the  same ;  also,  to  crash.  From 
the  use  of  the  Teut.  and  Germ,  terms,  we  may  also 
conclude,  that  £.  grit,  as  applied  both  to  meal,  and 
to  sand,  or  rough  round  particles  in  general,  undgroats, 
had  the  same  origin.  For  the  term  properly  denotes 
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any  thing  that  is  crtttked  or  made  small.   From  grut 

and  gryt  in  A.S.,and  ga-krotttda,  Moes.G.  Vers.  Luke 

XX.  18,  ("  shall  be  broken"),  it  would  seem  that/ 

had  originally  been  the  final  letter.     To  tliis  s  had 

aflerwards  been  added ;  as  the  term  still  appears  in 

this  form  in  Germ,  grutse.    Hence, 

Grvsh,  s.    Any  thing  in  a  crushed  state  ;  what 
has   crumblea   down ;   as,   *^  Its  d  gane  to 
ffrush^  or,  "  If 8  cf  to  grush^  Lanarks. 
This  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Su.G.  phrase  given 

above,  aU  i  krus, 

GRUSH,  ad^.     The  same  with  Gruslne^  Roxb. 
^An'  treads  the  vale  o'  humble  life, 
Wi*  muckle  cark,  an'  care,  an'  strife, 
Wi'  five  grush  bairnies  an'  a  wife. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  1811,  p.  91- 

GRUSHIE,  ad^\  Thick,ofthrivinggrowth.]  Jdrf; 
Perhaps  it  may  be  viewed  as  still  more  nearly  al* 

lied  to  I  si.  groeska,  than  to  any  of  the  terms  men- 

.tioned.     This  is  expl.  by  Haldorson,  Vc^geCado  ra- 

dicum  perennium;  also  gramen  vemans. 

To  GRUZE,  Groozb,  v.  n.  To  shiver,  Roxb. ; 
synon.  Groue,  Gnme^  q.  v,. 
This  is  the  same  with  "  Gronme ;  to  be  dull  be« 

fore  the  beginning  of  an  ague-fit;  North."  Grose. 
Germ,  graus'^en  is  synon.  with  grau^en,  to  quake, 

to  shiver ;  to  feel  horror ;  A.S.  agris^an,  horrere. 

Gruzin,  Groozin,  8,   A  skivering,  ibid. 
Germ,  graus  horror. 
It  has  been  justly  observed  that  E.  skiver  does  not 

exactly  convey  the  sense  either  of  the  v.  or  of  the  s. 

We  have  a  synon.  phrase,  which  is  the  only  one  that 

expresses  it, — "  a  creeping  of  the  flesh." 

To  GRUZZLE,  Grusle,  Groozlk,  v.  n.    To 
use  the  mouth  as  children  often  do,  &c.1  Add; 

S.  This  term  is  used  somewhat  difFerentlv  in  Ren- 
frewsh.  There  it  denotes  the  bali-plaintive 
sound  emitted  by  an  infant,  when  it  awakes,  or 
between  sleeping  and  waking.  It  differs  in  sig- 
nification from  the  V.  to  Gruntle ;  as  this  ffires 
the  idea  of  a  sound  expressive  of  satisfaction. 

8.  To  make  a  oontinued  suppressed  grunting, 
Clydes, 
This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  account  given 

of  its  use,  pumfr.;  ''to  breathe  loud  while  speaking." 
'*  Groozle,  to  breathe  uneasily  ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

4.  To  eat  voraciously,  with  an  ungraceful  ncnse 
occasioned  by  the  mode  of  eating,  Lanarks. 
Can  this  be  allied  to  C.B.  grwgachu,  to  murmur, 

to  grumble  ?  Or  shall  we  view  it  as  a  diminutive 

from  Germ,  grunz-en,  to  grunt  ? 

Gruzzle,  8,  A  continued  grunting  of  the  de- 
scription above  mentioned,  Dumfr. 

To  GRUZZLE,  v,  a.  To  bruise,  to  press  toge- 
ther, Fife  ;  a  dimin.  from  the  v.  to  Gruse^  q.  v. 

GUARD.EISH,*.  The  sea-pike.  Frith  of  Forth. 
''  £sox  Lucius,  Sea-pike ;  Gar-pike ;  Guard-^fish. 

This  is  occasionally  taken  in  the  entrance  of  the 

Frith."     Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  16. 

GUBERNAMENT,  Guvernamekt,  j.     Go- 
vemment. 
— -'^  It  wesmurmurit  and  meanit  be  sum  evill  ad- 

uisit  personis,-— disfauoraris  off  his  grace  guffema- 
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ment  and  regiment  of  this  realme,-— that  thair  wee  na 
frie  accea  nor  liberde  to'the  repair  and  resort  to  oar 
said  souerane  Lorde/'  &c.    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1578,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  94»     Guvemament,  ibid.  p.  95. 
Lat  gubem^^re  ;  or  Fr.  gouvernemefU. 

GUD,  s.     1.  Substance.]  Add; 
3.  Used  to  denote  live  stock. 

-p— ''  And  siklyk  to  refound-— four  scoir  drawing 
oxen,  and  thriescoir  and  ten  head  of  kyn  and  yong 
guidu,  with  thrie  hundreth  heid  of  sheip/'  &c.  Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  594;  i.  e.  young  animals,  as 
calves,  &c. 

6UD,  GuDE,  adj.     S.  Well-bom,  S.]  Jdd; 

Itisundoubtedly  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Shakesp. ; 
although  none  of  his  commentators  take  any  notice 
of  it ;  and  this  is  overlooked  by  Johns,  among  all 
the  various  explanations  he  gives  of  the  term. 
But  he  shall  know  I  am  as  good 

Gloc.  As  good  ? 

Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather  ! 

First  Pan  K.  Hen.  VI. 
Glocester  evidently  objects  the  hastctrdtf  of  Win- 
chester to  the  claim  he  makes  o£  goodness  or  honour- 
able descent. 

5.  Als^udcy  As  gude.  With  als  or  as  preceding, 
also  i^equently  following,  eoual  in  value  or  qua- 
lity, equivalent;  applied  to  what  is  given  in  return 
for  something  else,  though  different  in  kind,  S. 

"  Albeit  the  persewar  obteneand  evict  the  sunin 
frahim,  quhawas  decemit  to  warrant  the  samin,  yit 
he  sould  give  him  ais  mekill  and  als  smde  thairfoir, 
gif  he  hes  ought  quhairwith  he  may  do  the  samin." 
Balfour's  Pract  p.  329. 

This  idiom  seems  borrowed  firom  the  ancient  mode 
of  purchase,  by  barter  of  commodities  or  goods* 

6.  Used  in  the  language  of  threatening,  convey«« 
inff  the  idea  ol  ample  retaliation,  S. 

"  igae  the  bastard  a  penny  to  buy  snuff,'  said  the 
pauper ;  *  and  he  has  rendered  no  account  of  his  in« 
tromission ;  but  IH  gar  him  asg»deJ'  Redgauntlet, 
iii.  805. 

7.  This  phrase  is  also  metaph.  used.  It  is  said  of 
one, who,  in  reasoning  orscolding,make8asharp 
retort;  ^^  He  gae  as  gude  as  he  got  ;^  or,  *'  He 
gae  a$  gude  again,   i.  e.  in  return,  S. 

8.  Used  as  denoting  quantity,  for  much ;  as,  "  Ye 
have  as  gude*s  a  pund  wecht,''  S. 

9*  In  regard  to  number,  signifying  many;  as, 
"  There  were  as  gude  as  twenty  there,^  S.  As 
gueedj  &c.,  Aberd. 

GuDX,  adv.    Well,  S. 

This  is  used  in  the  way  of  menace.  To  one  who 
is  about  to  do  what  another  disapproves,  it  is  com- 
monly said ;  "  Ye  had  as  gude  noy"  S.  This  is  mndi 
the  same  with  the  £.  phrase,  ^^  Ye  had  as  well  not ;" 
but  it  appears  more  emphatical  to  a  Scottish  ear. 

GuiVBEOTHEK,  s.    A  brother-iu-law,  S.  1  Add ; 

**  Levir,  firater  mariti  vel  uxoris,  a  good  brother" 
Deapaut  Ghram.  B.  4,  b. 

Gin>-FADER9  GuD-FATHEX,  s.    A  fatlier-iu-law.] 

Add; 

•'  Soccr,  pater  mariti  vel  uxoris,  the  good  father" 
Despaut  Gram.  B.  5,  a. 
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*^  These  barons  [|of  Roslin^  were  buried  of  old  In 
their  armour,  without  any  coffin ;  and  were  succes- 
sively, by  charter,  the  patrons  and  protectors  of  ma* 
srniry  in  Scotland.     And  the  late  Roslin,  my  gpod^ 
father  (grandfitther  to  the  present  Roslin)  was  the  * 
first  that  was  buried  in  a  coffin,  against  die  senti* 
ments  of  James  VII.,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  and 
several  other  persons  well-versed  in  antiquity  ;  to  - 
whom  my  mother  (Jean  Spottiswood,  grandniece  of 
Archbishop  Spottiswood,)  would  not  hearken^  think- 
ing it  beggarly  to  be  buried  in  that  manner."     Fa- 
ther Hay's  Memoirs  of  Families,  M.S.  Adv.  Libr. 
GuDEMAN,  s.     1.  The  master  of  a  family. 
S.  A  husband.     V.  Dict. 
GuDEMAKLiKE,  odf  •  Becoming  a  husband,  Ayrs. 
'*  It's  your  wife,  my  lad,— ye'll  surely  never  refuse 
to  carry  her  head  in  a  gudemanUke  manner  to  the 
kirk-yard."    The  Entail,  i.  506. 
GuD-soNE,  s.Ji    Add;  S.  A  godson. 
-— Colkelby  was  gossep  to  the  same-^ 
Colkelby  with  the  said  thrid  penny  bocht 
xxiiij  hen  heggis  Qeggs^  and  with  thame  socht 
To  his  gud  sone  for  godfadirly  reward. 

Colkelhie  Sow,  v.  834. 
Su.G.  gudson,  id. 
GuD-sisTEE,  s.  A  sister-in-law,  S.]  Add ; 

'^  Glos  est  mariti  soror  vel  fratris  uxor,  a  good  sis^ 
ter."    Despaut  Gram.  B.  12,  b. 
GuD-wiFE,  s.     Simply,  a  wife,  a  spouse,  S. 

^*  Greit  is  the  lufe  quhilk  the  natural  father  8c  mo- 
ther hes  to  thair  childer,  greit  is  the  luf  quhilk  the 
gud  mariit  man  hais  to  his  gud  wife."  Abp.  Hamil- 
toim's  Cat  Fol.  17,  a. 

GUDD AY,  *.  A  salutation,  bidding  good  day ; 
as  **  He  gae  me  a  gudday^  S. 
-— ^'  Bot  ambition,  potentnes,  the  greitnes  of  the 
tonne,  the  desyre  to  se  and  be  sene,  to  gif  and  tak 
guddayiSf-'-'-ar  not  conuenient  to  the  purpose  of  ane 
monk,  or  the  tranquilitie  of  ane  religious  man."  Nicol 
Bume,  F.  132,  a. 
GUDDICK,  s.    A  riddle,  Shetl. 

A  diminutive  from  Isl.  Su.G.  g4iet  aenigma,  from 
gaet'-a,  divinare.  Dan.  gaade,  id. 
GUDDLE,  s.     Work  of  a  dirty  and  unctuous 

nature,  Upp.  Clydes.,  Edin. 
To  GtJDBLE,  V.1U    To  be  engaged  in  work  of 

this  description,  ibid. 
To  GUDDLE,  v.  a.  To  catch  fish  with  the  hands, 
bygropingunderthe  stones  or  banks  of  a  stream, 
South  of  S.,  Lanarks.  Gumphy  synon.  Roxb. ; 
Ginnley  Lanarks. 

"  I  ffuddle  them  in  aneath  the  stanes,"  &c.  Hogg. 
V.  Gump. 

GuDDLiNG,  s.    The  act  of  catching  fish  by  grop- 
ing, Selkirks. 

*^  So  this  is  what  you  call  gumping  ?'  '  Yes,  sir, 
this  is  gumping,  or  guddUng,  ony  o'  them  ye  like  to 
ca't"     Hogg,  ibid.  p.  170. 

Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Isl.  gutl^a,  li- 
quida  agitare ;  guil,  agitatio  liquidorum ;  as  he  who 
fishes  in  this  way  oft^  makes  the  water  muddy  to 
favour  his  intention,  or  in  fulfilling  it 
GUDE,  s.  Frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  name  of  God,  in  those  thoughtless  and  ir- 
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reverent  addresses  made  in  oonotmon  conversa- 
tion, or  as  expresfflve  of  surprise  or  terror^  S. 

.  "  Gude,  The  Sapreme  Being  /*  Ol.  Burns. 
For  the  origin  of  this  sense  of  the  term,  V.  the 

the  latter  part  of  the  etymon  of  Gossep. 

GUDE,  Gdid,  s»     Substance ;  also,  rank. 

Man  of  guid.  1.  A  man  of  property  or  respec- 
tability. 

•   *'  Beseik  the  men  qfgtnd  of  the  swd  burcht  to  so- 

list,"  &c.     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1548,  V.  20. 
•  '*  The  prouest,  bailyeis,  8c  men  of  guid  of  the 

townn."     Ibid.  V.  18. 

"  The  7nen  of  gudis  bamis"  the  children  of  the 

wealthy  inhabitants,  ibid. 
2.  A  man  of  high  birth. 

Galloway  was  a  man  qfgude, 
Discendit  of  a  noble  blude. 
*— And  this  is  but  ane  cairle,  ye  sie, 
Ane  baxteris  sone  of  bas  degrie. 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Andrms,  Poems  l6lh  Cent  p.  840. 
V.  GuDE,  adj.  S.  Well  bom. 

GUDE-ANES,  a.  pi  A  term  used  in  Roxb.  and 
Loth.,  to  denote  one's  best  clothes,  as  opposed 
to  those  worn  every  day,  or  at  work.  "  She 
canna  cum  ben,  for  she  hasna  her  gude-anes 
on  ;*"  She  cannot  make  her  appearance,  as  not 
being  dressed ;  q.  good  ones. 

GUDE  BREAD,  bread  baked  for  marriages, 
baptisms,  and  funerals,  Berwicks. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  term  glide  ori- 
ginally respected  the  superior  quality  of  the  bread, 

or  its  more  honourable  use. 

GUDE'EN,  8.    Used  as  a  salutation,  equivalent 
to  Good  evenings  S.     Hence  the  pbrase,  Fair 
gude  e^en  andjuir  gude  day,  as  denoting  inter- 
course merely  civil. 
— "  I  can  pay  my  way  where'er  I  gang,  and^ktV 

gude*  en  and  fair  gude  day  is  a'  I  want  o'  him."   Saxon 

and  Gael,  i.  77. 

GUDELESS,  fl^'.  This  occurs  in  the  phrase, 
S.B.  "  Neither  gtideleas  {gneedleas  Aberd.)  nor 
ill-less.^ 

1.  Neither  positively  good,  nor  positively  wicked. 

2.  Neither  beneficuai  nor  hurtful. 
GUDELIE,  adv.     With  propriety,  in  a  becom 

ing  manner. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  a  minor,  it  is  said ; 
"  Gif  he  be  of  sic  age  as  he  may  not  gudUe  sweir,  or 
yit  be  absent  and  furth  of  the  realme,  his  tutor  or 
curatour  may  sweir  for  him."  Balfour's  Pract  p. 
.'?G2,  A.  1654. 
GUDE  WILL,  8.    1.  A  gueedivilly  a  gratuity^ 

Aberd. 

3.  The  designation  given  to  the  proportion  of 
meal,  ground  at  a  mill,  which  is  due  to  the  un- 
der-miller,  Roxb. 

GuDwiLLiE,  adj.     1.  Liberal,  S.]  Add; 
S.  Acting  spontaneously. 

"  Now  wes  the  batall  denuncit  to  Veanis,  and  ane 
army  rasit  o£  gudewilly  knichtis."  Bellend.  T.  Liv. 
p.  391.     Exerdtum  voluntarium,  Lat. 

To  GUDGE,  t'.  a.  To  cause  to  bulge.   Togudge 
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a  stone  from  a  quarry>  to  press  it  out  with  a 

pinch  or  lever,  Fife. 
To  GuDGK,  V.  n*    To  poke,  to  prog,  for  fish  ud^ 

der  the  banks  of  a  river  or  stream,  Roxb. 

Unless  the  term  contain  an  allusion  to  the  use  of 
a  carpenter's  gouge,  I  know  not  the  origin. 
GUDGEON,  8.    A  strong  iron  pivot  driven  into 

the  end  of  the  axle-tree  of  a  wheel,  S. 

"  RoUers  of  wood — are  made  five  feet  long,  and 
from  16  to  18  inches  diameter,  having  an  iron  gud^ 
geon  in  each  end."     Agr.  Surv.  Caithn.  p.  58. 
Gudgeons  of  a  mill,  the  large  pinions  on  which 

the  axle-tree  turns,  S. 

Fr.  goujon,  "  tlie  pin  which  the  truckle  of  a  pully 
runneth  on;"  Cotgr.     Gudgeon  is  used  in  a  similar 
sense,  £.,  though  ov^looked  by  JcJmson. 
GUDGET,  8.     1.  A  soldiery  wench.]  Add; 

Fr.  goujalg  valet  de  soldat ;  IJga,  ciUo.     Les  gou* 
jaU  font  plus  de  disordre  que  les  maitres  dans  un 
village.  Diet.  Trev. 
GUDGET,  8.     One  who  is  fat  from  eating  too 

much,  Roxb.     V.  Gudoie. 
To  GuDGET,  V.  n.     To  be  gluttonous,  ibid. 
GuDGET,  adj.   The  same  wiui  Gydgk,  Roxb.  V. 

•  GuBGB,  V.  a.,  to  cause  to  bulge. 
GUDLINE,  GuDLENE,  Gcdlixo,  8.     A  deno- 
mination of  foreign  gold  coin. 

''  Ordains  {hegudlines  with  the  interest  due^  advan* 
ced,  and  payed  by  the  burrows, — for  arms  brought 
home  to  the  kingdom,  and  the  prices  of  the  silver-* 
work  given  in  for  the  use  of  the  publick, — ^to  be  first 
payed  out  of  the  foresaid  excise." — "  For  payment 
of  their  saids  gudlines  and  price  of  their  silver- work/' 
— ''Granted  for  payment  of  the  ^iM^/tnef,  silver-work, 
and  others  publick  debts."    Acts  Cha.  1.  Ed.  1814, 

VI.  16s. 

Gudkfiesy  ibid.  p.  264.  ^'  For  payment  of  the  gud- 
tenee,  pryces  of  the  silver-work,"  &c. 

•  Mr  Chalmers  says,  **  that  gud&ngis  appears  to  hare 
been  a  species  of  alloy,  or  base  metal,  whi<^  it  wsi 
common  to  mix  with  gold,  in  Lyndsay's  time."  01. 
LyUds.  Buttheterm  cannot  admit  of  this  sense.  For 
it  occurs  in  the  singular,  as  determining  the  charac« 
ter  of  a  particular  kind  of  money  then  current. 

*'  He  gawe  hyme  in  kepyng  tua  vnioomia  &  ane 
Philipis  gudlene;"     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  I6. 
Ane  goldin  gudfyne."     Ibid.  V.  16. 
The  soum  of  fyw  (fiye)  gudfyngis.  Ibid.  V.  17. 

The  phrase  Philipis  gudlene  may  refer  either  to  a 
Spanish  gold  coin,  called  a  PhiUppus,  ciurrent  during 
the  sixteenth  century  in  Hainault,  (V.  Du  Cange, 
Philippi ;)  or  to  a  French  coin  of  the  same  metal, 
which  might  be  denominated  from  Philip  IV. 

But,  as  there  are  various  misnomers  6f  forrigit 
terms  in  our  Acts,  GudUne,  I  apprehend,  must  be 
viewed  as  a  corr.  of  Gulden,  a  term  well  know  in  the 
Low  Countries  as  denoting  a  Guilder.  Teut.  gulden, 
aureus,  aureum^  aureus  nummus  xx  stoferorum;  Ki- 
lian.  We  find  in  Junius  a  phrase  analogous  to  that 
of  Philipis  Gudlene.  This  h  KanUus  gulden.  Nomen* 
elat.  p.  279>  vo.  Aureus.  Gulden  literally  daiotes  the 
kind  of  metal,  i.  e.  golden ;  a  denomination  trans* 
mitted  from  the  times  of  ancient  Rome.  But  it  would 
a|)pear  that  the  Gudlines  or  Gilders  had  more  alloy 
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than  the  Dacats,  being  called  hard.    For  hyndssy 
accuses  the  goldsmiths  of  mixing  fyne  ducat  gold 
with  hard  gudUngut. 
GUDYEAT,  s.   A  servant  attending  the  camp. 

— "  Thare  was  not  ane  suddart  slaine^  but  onlie 
ane  workman  hurt,  or  els  axiegudifeat  who  was  doing 
the  office  of  nature,  his  hois  dovne,  in  the  said  trinche/' 
Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  l69« 
GUE,  8,    A  musical  instrument  formerly  used 

in  Shetland. 

^'  He  could  play  upon  the  gue,  and  upon  the  com- 
mon violin,  the  mehuicholy  and  pathetic  tunes  com* 
mon  to  the  country."     The  Pirate,  i.  39. 

"  Before  violins  were  introduced,  the  music  was 
performed  on  an  instrument  called  a  gue,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  had  some  similarity  to  a  violin,  but 
had  only  two  strings  of  horse  hair,  and  was  played 
upon  in  the  same  manner  as  a  violincello."  £d- 
monstone's  Zetl.  ii.  59^  60. 

He  subjoins  in  a  Note ;  ''  A  similar  instrument 
appears  to  be  in  use  at  present  in  Iceland.  ''  I  ob- 
served two  kinds  of  musical  instruments  in  Iceland, 
one  called  laang  spil,  with  six  brass  strings;  the  other 
called  tijidla,  with  two  strings  made  of  horse's  hair: 
both  are  played  by  a  bow."  Von  Troil's  Letters  on 
Iceland,  p.  92. 

Isl.  giga  signifies  chelys,  a  lute  or  harp ;  Su.G.  giga 
fides,  fidicula,  a  lute,  a  small  lute  or  gittem ;  Ihro. 
In  modem  Sw.  it  is  expl.  a  Jew's  harp;  also  mungiga, 
q.  the  mouth-harp,  Wideg.  In  an  old  Icelandic  work, 
tiie  Gigia  is  distinguished  both  4Vom  the  fiddle  (as 
the  gue  is  here)  and  the  harp.  Sla  harp^u,  draga 
Jidlu  oc  gigin,     Verel.  Ind.  in  vo. 

But  it  would  appear  that  it  is  the  same  term  with 
Gue  that  is  given  by  Gudm.  Andr.  p.  87<  (^ya,  in- 
strument musici  genus,  seu  Lyra.  He  adds,  how- 
ever, another  sense  of  the  term-— Pandura,  i.  e.  "  a 
sort  of  musical  instrument,  the  ancient  shepherd's 
pipe,  consisting  of  seven  reeds ;"  Ainsw.  Most  pro- 
bably gua  is  the  sound  of  the  Isl.  term,  if  being  often 
pronounced  «,  as  ini(f€r,  Gr.  S«tg,  super.  V.  G.  Andr. 
p.  135. 
GUEDE,  s.    A  whit.]  Add ; 

It  may  be  the  same  word  that  is  used  in  the  phrase, 
"  Neither  gear  nor  guede,**  i.  e.  neither  one  thing  nor 
another,  Aberd. 

No  guede,  not  a  whit,  may  be  immediately  from  the 
Fr.  phrase  ne  gaute,  rien,  nothing.  This  is  viewed 
as  merely  the  use  of  goute,  goutte,  a  drop ;  but  more 
probably  from  the  Prankish  or  Gothic,  and  therefore 
radically  different. 
GUEED,  adj.     Good,  S.B.]  Addi 

In  the  curious  passage  where  that  odd  writer  Ra- 
belais makes  the  affected  Parisian  pedant  regain  his 
own  Limousin  dialect,  Urquhart,  with  equal  humour, 
makes  him  speak  broad  Buchan, 

"  With  this  he  took  him  by  the  throat,  saying  to 
him.  Thou  flayst  the  Latine, — I  will  make  thee  flay 
the  foxe,  for  I  will  now  flay  thee  alive.  Then  began 
the  poor  Limousin  to  cry ; '  Haw,  gwid  Maaster,  haw, 
Laord,  my  halp,  and  St.  Marshaw,  haw,  I'm  worri- 
ed: haw,  my  thropple,  the  bean  []bane]  of  my  cragg 
[craig,  neck]  is  bruck:  haw, — lawt  me  lean  Qalane]] 
Mawster ;  waw,  waw,  waw."  Rabelais,  B.  iL  p.  S$. 
GUEED,  adj.     Good,  Aberd.     V.  Gudk. 
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6UEEDLV,  a^.  Religious ;  as,  ''  That's  a 
gueedk/  buik;"^  a  godly  book,  Aberd.  The 
word  seems  a  corr.  of  E.  godly. 

GuEEDLY,  GciDLY,  odv,     1.  Easily,   conveni- 
ently, ibid. 
2.  Properly,  with  a  good  grace,  ibid. 
I-— canna  guidly  recommend  it. 

Shirref's  Poems,  p.  SS6. 

GUERGOUS,  a^»     Having  a  warlike  appear- 
ance ;  as,  '^  a  guergoua  look,^  a  martial  aspect, 
Ayrs. 
Fr.  guerre  war,  and  guise  manner. 

GUERRA,  Courts  of,  courts  which  seem  to  have 

been  held  by  inferior  o£Scers,  for  punishing  the 

violence  committed  by  individuals,  or  perhaps 

the  feuds  between  one  family  and  another. 

''  Thar  has  bene  ane  abusioune  of  law  vsit  in  tymes 

bigane  be  schirrefis,  stewartis,  bailyeis,  and  vther 

officiaris,  in  the  balding  of  courlis  of  Guerra,  to  the 

gret  hereschip  and  skathe  of  our  souerain  lordis 

liegis,  and  of  his  awin  hienes  in  the  Justice  aris, 

quhilk  ar  spylt  be  the  said  Guerra  courtis,"  &c. 

Acts  Ja.  IIL  1475,  p.  112. 

Skene  says  on  this  head  :  *'  Quhat  was  the  spe- 
ciall  jurisdiction  belangand  theirto  I  knawe  nocht : 
And  findis  na  mention  theirof  in  onie  vther  parte  of 
the  lawes  of  this  realme,  alwaies  as  it  appearis  that 
they  were  halden  be  the  ordinar  judges  foresaides, 
anent  strife,  debates,  crimes,  and  trespasses  com- 
mitted betuixt  familiar  and  domestick  persones,  sub- 
ject to  ane  maister,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
saides  ludges,  conforme  to  the  Lawes  of  the  fewes,  in 
sect.  ult.  de  pace  tenend,  lib.  2.  de  feud.  Si  ministe-' 
riales  alicuius  domini  inter  se  Guerratn  habuerint,  comes 
sine  index,  in  cuius  regimine  eamfecerint,  per  leges  S^ 
iudicia,  ex  ratione  proseqwUur.  De  Verb.  Sign.  vo. 
Guerra. 

I  have  met  with  nothing  more  on  this  head ;  and 
need  scarcely  add  that  guerra  in  L.B.  signifies  war, 
from  Germ,  tver,  id. 

♦  GUESS,  s.  Used  in  various  counties,  perhaps 
pretty  generally  in  S.,  to  denote  a  riadle,  an 
enigma. 

As  the  £.  word  is  obviously  allied  to  Su.G.  gaet, 
conjectura,  etteia  signifies — aenigma ;  Isl.  id.,  from 
gaet'a  invemre ;  also,  divinare.  The  word,  signify- 
ing to  conjecture,  also  appears  in  the  form  of  Gisk^a 
q.  Gitsk'a,  as  Haldorson  observes. 

♦  GUEST,  s.    The  name  given,  by  the  supersti- 

tious vulgar  in  the  south  of  S.,  to  any  object 

which  they  consider  as  the  prognostic  or  omen 

of  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 

"  When  tney  sneeze,  on  first  stepping  out  of  bed 
in  the  morning,  they  are  from  thence  certified  that 
strangers  will  be  there  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in 
number  corresponding  to  the  times  which  they 
sneeze ;  and  if  a  feather,  a  straw,  or  any  such  thing 
be  observed  hanging  at  a  dog's  nose,  or  beard,  they 
call  that  a  guest,  and  are  sure  of  the  approach  of  a 
stranger.  If  it  hang  long  at  the  dog's  nose,  the  vi- 
sitant is  to  stay  long  ;  but  if  it  falls  instantly  away, 
the  person  is  only  to  stay  a  short  time.  They  judge 
also  from  the  length  of  ibis  guest,  what  will  be  ^e 
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sise  of  the  real  one^  and,  from  its  shape,  whether  it 
will  be  a  nuan,  or  a  woman  ;  and  they  watch  care- 
fully on  what  part  of  the  floor  it  drops,  as  it  is  on 
that  very  spot  the>  stranger  will  sit"  Hogg^s  Moun-^ 
tain  Bard,  N.  p.  27* 

To  GUESTEN,  v,  n.    To  lodge  as  a  guest ;  still 
used  occasionally.  South  of  S..;  A.Bor.  id. 
But  Toppet  Hob  o'  the  Mains  had  guesten'd  in 

my  house  by  chanee ; 
I  set  him  to  wear  the  fore-door  wi'  the  spier, 
while  I  kept  the  back  door  wi'  the  lance. 

MinslreUy  Border,  i,  208. 
From  the  same  origin  with  Gesning,  gestning;  which 
is  merely  the  gerund,  or  a  s.  formed  from  this  v. 
6u£STNiNO,  s.     Entertainment.     V.  Gesxing. 
GUFF,  s.     A  savour.]  Add ; 

Weffe  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  O.E.    ''I  can  nat 
awaye  with  this  ale,  it  hath  a  weffe  ; — Elle  est  de 
mauluays  goust."     Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  181,  a. 
GUFF,  8.     A  fool,  South  of  S.]  Add ; 

"  Your  wife!  Weel  I  wat  ye'U  never  get  the  like 
o'  her,  great  muekle  hallanshaker-like^^."  Hogg's 
Brownie,  &c.  ii.  186. 

"  Goffy  *  foolish  clown ;  North."     Grose. 
It  has  the  same  signification,  W.  Loth. 
GuFFiE  is  also  used  as  a  «.  in  the  same  sense,  S. 
Skinner  gives  gofyshe  as  an  old  term  equivalent  to 
stultus. 
To  trUFF  mid  Talk,  to  babble,  to  talk  foolishly, 

Teviotdale.     V.  Guff,  Goff,  s. 
GuFFisH,  od/..    The  same  with  Guffie^  Roxb. 
GuFFisHLiE,  adv.     Foolishly,,  ibid. 
Guffishness,  8.     Foolishness,  ibid. 
GUFFnor  STYE,  used  in  Fife  for  Bvff  hot  Stye, 
GUFF  A,  8.     A  loud  burst  of  laughter,  S. 

"  Jenny  Rintherout  has  ta'en  the  exies  and  done 
naething  but  laugh  and  greet,  the  skirl  at  the  tail  of 
the  guffoL,  for  twa  days  successively."  Antiq.  iii.  116. 
v..  Gafpaw,  which  is  the  preferable  orthography. 
GUFFIE,  adj.     Thick  and  fat  about  the  tem- 
ples or  cheeks,  chubbed,  chu0y,  Clydes. 
Fr.  gouffi,  stuffed  with  eating ;  Q.Fr.  gotifi,gaitffi, 
goufle,  goulfi,  bouffi,  enfl6,  Roquefort. 
Guffiness,  8.    Thickness  and  fatness  about  the 

temples  or  cheeks,  ibid. 
To  GIJFFLE,  V,  a.     To  puzzle  very  much,  to 
nonplus,  Fife.     Probably  formed  from  Guff^  a 
fool,  q.  *^  to  make  one  appear  as  a  fool.^ 
GUGEONE,  8, 

"  Item  a  grete  gugeone  of  gold."    Inventories,  A. 
1488,  p.  13. 

Denominated  perhaps  frpm  its  size,  as  not  being 
in  the  form  of  an  ingot,  but  gross  in  its  shape. 
To  GUID,  V.  a.     To  manure.    V.  Gude. 
GUID,  8.     Substance,  Aberd,     V.  Gude. 
♦  To  GUIDE,  v..a^    Besides  the  usual  accepta- 
tions in  Em  signifies ; 
1.  To  treat,  to  use,  the  oonnexioiv  determining 
whether  the  term  admits  of  a  good  or  bad  sense; 
as,  ^^  They  ffuidit  the  puir  man  very  ill  amang 
them,^  i.  e.  they  used  him  harshly  or  unkindly. 
An'  our  ain  lads,  albuist  I  say't  my  sell, 
Put  guided  them  right  cankardly  an'^  snell. 
Bo88's  Helenore,  First  Ed.  p.  69. 
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Had  you  been  there  to  hear  and  see 
The  manner  how  they  guided  me. 

Fwhett8  Dominie  Deposed. 
8.  To  manage  economically ;  as,  "  Gude  gear 
iU-ffuidity'"  S. 

"  Better  guide  well,  as  work  sore."  S.  Prov. 
"  Good  management  Will  very  mudli  excuse  hard  la- 
bour."    Kelly,  p.  63. 

My  riches  a'  's  my  penny  fee. 
An'  I  mtiunguideit  cannie.    Bums,  My  Nannie,  0. 
GuiDAL,  *.     Guidance,  S.O- 

Let  Reason  instant  seize  the  bridle. 
And  wrest  us  frae  the  Passions'  guidoL 

Tannahilts  Poems,  p.  41. 
Guide,  8.  A  gude  guides  a  person  who  takes  pro- 
per care  of  his  money  or  effects,  a  good  econo- 
mist ;  an  iU  guide ^  one  who  wastes  or  lavishes 
his  property,  S. 
GuYDER,  8,  One  who  manages  the  concerns  of 
another. 

" — To  the  effect  his  Majestic — as  father,  tutor, 
guyder,  and  lawful  administrator  to  his  heinea  said 
darrest  sone  the  prince  may  grant  and  dispone/'  &c. 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  vol.  v.  ISg. 

Guider  is  mentioned  by  Johnson  as  an  obsolete  £. 
word,  used  in  the  same  sense. 
GuinscHiP,  GuiDESCHiF,  8.     1.  Guidance,  go- 
vernment. 

<<  He<-«desired — ^that  they  would  send  to  France 
for  the  duik  of  Albanie, — ^to  cum  and  ressaive  the 
auctoritie  and  guidsckip  off  the  realme,  and  to  put 
ordour  induring  the  tyme  of  the  kingis  miuaritie." 
Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  290. 
2.  Treatment,  S.B. 

An'*  our  ain  lads — ^^ 

Gar'd  tliem  work  hard,  an'  little  sust'nance  gae, 

That  I  was  even  at  their  gtddeskip  wae. 

Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit.  p«  62. 
GUID- W  A  YES,  adv.  Amicably,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  differences,  q.  in  el  good  mse. 
^'  The  queine,  heiring  this,  sent  away  my  lord  Mar- 
schall  and  my  lord  Lindsay  incontinent  to  tresLtgwd 
wayes"  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  5S7«  "  To  take  up  the 
matter  "     Edit  1728,  p.  205. 

But  this  does  not  properly  express  the  mieaning. 
''  My  lord  Lindsay  past  to  Monseour  DosweU, — 
and  said  to  him,  that  the  queine  had  sent  him  and 
the  laird  of  Wauchton  to  treat  guid  nayes  betuixt 
the  tuo  armies."  Ibid.  p.  540. 
GUILDE,  Guild,  Gool,  *.  Com  marigold,  S.] 
Add; 

It  is  singular  that  a  law  of  the  same  kind  existed 
in  Denmark,  to  which  Lightfoot  has  referred.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  he  says : 

''  These  golden  flowers  turn  'towards  the  sun  all 
day,  an  ornament  to  the  com  fields,  and  afford  a 
pleasant  sight  to  the  passenger,  but  are  so  very  de- 
trimental to  the  husbandmen,  that  a  law  is  in  force 
in  Denmark,  which  obliges  the  inhabitants  every 
where  to  eradicate  them  out  of  th»r  grounds."  Flor. 
Scot.  I.  489,  490. 

This  fact  he  has  probably  borrowed  from  Linn.,  who 
in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  same  plant,  says : 
Dani  lege  obstringunturplantas  omnes  exagrisera- 
dicare.     Flor.  Suec.  N.  762. 
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The  term  is  used  in  proverbial  language.  **  As 
yellow  as  the  guUde"  "  I  wadna  do  that  for  you,  an' 
your  hair  were  like  the  guild,"  S. 

There  is  a  proverbial  rhyme  retained  in  the  South 
of  Sv  with  respect  to  the  North,  which  shews  the 
general  conviction  our  ancestors  had  of  the  noxious 
tendency  of  this  weed.  This  appears  both  from  the 
mode  of  expressioo  used,  and  from  the  company  with 
which  it  is  associated. 

The  Gool,  and  the  Gordon,  and  the  Hudy-Craw, 
Are  the  greatest  curses  ever  Moray  saw. 
Also  thus  expressed ; 

The  Goole,  the  Gordon,  and  the  hooded  Craw, 
The  three  warst  sights  that  Moray  ever  saw. 
As  the  Cratv  destroyed  their  lambs,  the  Gool  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  their  grain,  and  the  Gordon 
trode  it  down,  or  consumed  it,  when  grown. 
GUILD,  s*     The  name  given  to  the  barberry, 
rBerberis  pedunculis  racemosis,  Linn.]  in  Sel- 
kirks  ;  also  denominated  the  Guild  tree. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  designation  is,  that  its 
inner  bark  is  yeUow,  from  Dan.  guild,  flavus ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  guild,  denoting  marigold,  haa  its 
name  from  the  colour  of  the  flower. 

GUILDER-FAUGH,  s.     Old  lea-land,  once 

ploughed  and  allowed  to  lie  fallow,  Ayrs. 

It  was  conjectured  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Bo8« 
well,  Bart,  of  Auchinleck,  who  communicated  this 
and  a  variety  of  other  Ayrshire  words  to  me,  that 
the  term  might  perhaps  refer  to  some  mode  of  fal- 
lowing introduced  into  S.  from  Gtie/e/er-land.  V. 
Faucii,  Faugh,  v, 
GUILT,  s.    Money. 

*^  I  did  never  heare  of  our  nation's  mutinie,  nor  of 
their  refusall  to  fight,  when  they  saw  their  enemies, 
though  I  have  scene  other  nations  call  for  guilt,  be- 
ing going  before  their  enemie  to  fight,  a  thing  very 
disallowable  in  either  officer,  or  soldier,  to  preferre  a 
little  money  to  a  world  of  credit"  Sif  onro's  Exped.  p.  7. 

"  Nummus,  apenny.  Pecunia,coin  or  guilt,"  Wed- 
derb.  Vocab.  p.  20.     V.  Gilt. 
GUIND,  s.    A  wild  cherry.     V.  Gean. 
GUYNOCH,  s.    A  greedy  person,  Ayrs.    The 

same  with  Geenocchy  q.  v.     Add  to  etymon  ; 

C.B.  chwannatvg,  chwannog,  greedy,  covetous. 
GUIZARD,  s.    A  masker,  S. 

''  When  a  party  set  forth  as  maskers,  or,  as  they 
are  called  in  Scotland,  guizards, — it  augured  well  of 
the  expedition  if  Mordaunt  Mertoun  could  be  pre^ 
vailed  upon  to  undertake  the  office  of — leader  of  the 
band."     The  Pirate,  i.  Sp. 

This  custom  prevails  at  weddings  in  Shetland. 

"  It  is*a  common  practice  for  young  men  to  dis- 
guise themselves,  and  visit  the  company  thus  assem- 
bled. Such  a  party  is  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Gutzards.  Their  faces  are  masked,  and  their  bodies 
covered  with  dresses  made  of  straw,  ornamented 
with  a  profusion  of  ribbons,"  &c.  Edmonstone's 
ZetK  ii.  64.  V.  Gysap,  Gysard. 
GUK,   GUK,  a  ludicrous  reiteration  meant  to 

imitate  the  chanting  of  the  Popish  service. 

Sing  on,  guk,  guk,  the  blaiting  of  your  qtieir. 

False  fathers  of  the  haly  kirk,  the  3tvi  hunder  yeir. 

Poems  Sixteenlh  Cent.  p.  I74. 
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The  design  of  this  term,  especially  as  repeated, 
seems  to  be  to  compare  the  chanters  to  the  cuckoo, 
whose  name.  Germ,  guggauch,  Teut  kockock,  Dan. 
kuckvck,8cc.,  hasprobably  been  formed  from  thesound. 
GULBOW,  s,      Expl.   "  a  word  of  intimacy  or 

friendship;"  Orkn. 

Isl.  gilld  sodalitium,  and  ho  incola,  q.  a  member  of 
one  society  } 

GULCH,  s.     A  thick,  ill-shaped  person,  Roxb. 
Allied  perhaps  to  TeutgTi/*^A,gulosus.  V.  Gul* 

SACH. 

To  GULDAR,  Guldeb,  v.  n.  To  speak  in  a 
rough  threatening  manner.  Gulderan^  boister. 
ous,  a  term  restricted  to  the  larger  animals ;  as 
"  a  ffutderan  dog.""  It  is  never  applied  to  the 
wind.  Gall.,  Dutnfr. 
"  Gulder,  to  rave  like  an  angry  turkey-cock ;  to 

tyrraniae.*'  Gall.  Encyd. 

Shall  we  view  this  as  a  kind  of  frequentative  from 

Isl.  gaul-a  boare;  also,  latrare  ?  This  seems  to  have 

been  originally  the  same  with  Guller,  v.,  to  growl. 

Gulder,  s,  I.  The  sound  emitted,  or  noise  made, 
by  a  turkey-cock.  South  of  S. 

2.  Metaph.,  a  sudden,  intemperate,  angry  expres- 
sion of  resentment,  rebuke  or  admonition,  ibid. 

GULDIE,  9.  «  A  tall,  black-faced,  gloomy-look 
ing  man ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 
Gael,  goitt,  a  swollen  angry  face ;  Shaw. 

GULE,  Gules,  9.   Corn-marigold.  V.  Guilds. 

GULEFITTIT,  adf.  Yellow-footed,  or  having 

legs  of  a  yellow  colour ;  applied  especially  to 

fowls,  S.     V.  Gool. 
GULGHY,*.  A  beetle,  a  clock,  S.B.  V.Golach. 
GULI.,  adf.  Chill ;  as,  a  cauld  gutt  fticft^,  a  chill 

evening,  one  marked  by  a  cold  wind,  Banfi. 

IsL  guU,  aeris  frigor ;  G.  Andr.  p.  99.  Got,  Jial' 
lagol,  ventus  frigidior  ^  montanis  ruens ;  VereL  Ind. 
q.  "a gull  from  the  fells."  Haldorson  writes go^, aura 
frigida,  sndjiallagola,  aura  montana;  nddinghqfgoh, 
aura  pelagica.     He  gives  eiola  as  sjrnon.  with  gela. 

This  adj.  is  evidently  allied  to  HauguU,  a.  v. 
GULL,  8,    A  large  trout,  Dumfr. ;  called  also 

a  BoddomJier, 

Holl.  guUe,  a  codfish ;  Kiiian. 
To  GULL,  V.  a.     To  thrust  the  finger  fordbiy 

in  below  the  ear^  Annandale ;  synon.  CatliU, 

Isl.  gull  bucca,  explained  by  I>an.  kiaeve,  the 
chaps ;   also,  del  kale  %  kindeme,  the  hollow  in  the 
cheek;  Haldorson. 
GULLA  (;  liquid),  s.    A  midwife,  Shetl. 

To  GUIiLER,  t>.  n.  To  make  such  a  noise  as  a 
dog  makes  when  about  to  bite,  to  growl,  Dumfr. 
Peiliaps  merely  an  oblique  use  of  GuUer,  to  gufffle. 

GuLLEE,  s,     A  sound  of  this  description,  ibid. 

GuLL^a,  8,  1.  The  noise  occasionecl  by  an  act  of 
guggling.  It  often  denotes  such  a  sound  as  sug- 
geststhe  ideaof  strangulation  or  suffocation,  S. 
*' Deponed  that — about  a  quarter  before  six  o'clock 

she  lieard  three  screams  and  a, guller,  at  the  distance 

of  about  five  minutes  from  each  other.     The  ptUer 

was  a  sound  as  if  a  person  was  choaking."     Ediiu 

£v(n.  Courant,  June  16^  1808, 
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It  The  boiling  of  the  water  which  causes  a  gug- 
gling noise.  South  of  S. 

To  GULLIEGAUP,  v.  a.    To  injure  severely, 

especially  as  including  the  idea  of  taking  one 

by  the  throat,  and  suojecting  to  the  danger  of 

strangulation,  Moray. 

Perhaps  from  Isl.  gull,  (Lat  gul-a,)  the  throat, 
and  gap-a  hiare ;  q.  to  grasp  one  so  roughly  by  the 
gullet  as  to  make  him  gasp  for  breath. 
GuLLiEGAW,  8.     A  broil,  Fife. 

This  most  probably  has  originally  denoted  a  quar- 
rel carried  on  to  the  effusion  of  blood ;  from  Gully 
a  knife,  and  Gau  to  gall. 
GULLIE WILLIE,  *.  1.  A  quagmire,  a  swamp 

covered  with  grass  or  herbs,  Ayrs. . 
&  A  noisy,  blustering,  quarrelsome  fool,  ibid. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  E.  gully,  a  deep  water^ 
or  the  V.  as  signifying  to  run  with  noise.  Did  we 
look  for  any  meaning  in  the  latter  part  of  this  redu« 
plicative  term,  which  is  often  vain  as  to  one  of  them, 
we  might  refer  to  fVeil,  or  Well-ey,  a  whirlpool. 
GULLION,  s.     "  A  stinking,  rotten  marsh  T 

Gall.  Encyd. 

O.Germ.  gt///epalu8,  volutabrum,  vorago,  gurges: 
gull-en  absorbere,  ingurgitare;  Su.G.go^/,  palusvel 
vorago.  Ibre  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  Isl.  hyU 
ur,  gurges,  may  be  allied,  as  the  letter  g  frequently 
alternates  with  the  aspirate. 
GULLION,  s.     A  mean  wretch,  Upp.  Clydes. 

C.B.  gnaeltvan,  miserably  feeble,  from  gtvael,  low, 
base,  vile,  gwaeUaw  to  make  low.   Gael.  goiUine  the 
devil. 
6ULOCH,  s.     An  iron  lever  used  in  quarrying 

stones,  South  of  S.;  synon.  PincA.  V.Gewlicx. 
GULPIN,  s.   A  youne  child,  Angus. 

This,  I  apprehend,  diners  from  Yolpin  merely  in 
provincial  pronundation.     Only  it  more  nearly  re- 
sembles Sa.G.  golben,  a  novice. 
GULPIN,*. 

'*  Sum  of  our  yong  gulpins  will  not  bite,  thof  I 
tuold  them  you  shoed  me  the  squoire's  own  seel." 
Waverley,  iii.  50. 

This  is  given  as  a  provincial  £.  term,  and  ought 
to  belong  to  Hampshire.  But  I  find  nothing  resem- 
bling it  in  Ray  or  Grose.  Crulp  denotes  a  big  un- 
wieldly  child,  Ang. ;  and  Gilpie  a  frolicsome  young 
fellow,  S.  But  this  term  seems  rather  to  contain  an 
allusicHi  to  a  young  fish  that  is  easily  caught,  as  we 
speak  of  a  gudgeon  in  this  sense ;  and  Tent,  golp-en, 
gulp-^n,  signifies,  ingurgitare,  avide  hanrire. 

GULSACH,  s.     A  surfeit,  S.B. 

Allied  most  probably  to  Gulsoch,  gluttony ;  or  per- 
hi^s  only  a  secondary  sense  of  this  word,  as  expres- 
sive of  the  natural  consequence  of  immoderate  eating. 
Gael,  gola  is  gluttony ;  Teut,  gulsigh,  gluttonous  ; 
gulosus,  ingluviosus,  vorax ;  Kilian.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful, whether  we  should  view  the  latter  as  formed 
from  Lat.  gula  the  gullet ;  whence  ^u^-ti*  ;  or  from 
the  Teut,  v.  gull-en  to  devour,  guUe  a  whirlpool. 

6ULSCH0CH,  GuLSACH  (gutt.),*.  Thejaun- 

dice.]  Add;  Gnlsa^  id.  Shetl. 

''  Icterus,  the  guUogh."    Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  I9. 

Add  to  etymon ;  In  Sw.  it  is  also  called  GuUiuha, 
V.  Nemnich,  Lex.  NosoL  vo.  Icterus. 
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GULSOCH,  s.    A  voradous  appetite,  Angus. 

Teut.  gulsigh,  gulosus,  ingluviosus.  V.  Gulsach. 
GUM,  s.     A  mist,  a  vapour.]  Add ; 

The  term,  as  used  in  this  sense,  is  by  a  literary 
friend  deduced  from  Arab,  ghum,  denoting  sorrow  in 
all  its  forms. 
GUM,  8.     The  dross  of  coals,  Lanarks. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  a  corr.  of  E.  Cubn. 
To  GUMFIATE,  v.  a.  1.  Apparently,  to  swell. 

''  He  was  not  aware  that  Miss  Mally  had  an  or- 
thodox corn,  or  bunyan,  that  could  as  little  bear  a 
touch  from  the  rojrne-slippers  of  philosophy,  as  the 
inflamed  gout  of  polemic^  controversy,  which  hid 
gtimfiated  every  mental  joint  and  member."     Ayrs. 

Legatees,  p.  19^. 

Ital.  eovfi-dre,  to  swell ;  gonjidto,  swelled. 

2.  Expi.  to  perplex,  or  bamboozle. 
GUMLIE,  adj.     Muddy,  S.]  Add; 

Wae  worth  ye,  wabster  Tam,  what's  this 

That  I  see  gaupin  gutnUe  f 
The  boddom  o'  the  gbss,.  alas ! 
Is  unca  blae  an'  drumlie. 

Tarra^s  Poems,  p.  71. 
Here  it  seems  to  signify  having  a  troubled  ap- 
pearance.    V.  Grumly. 
To  GuMMLE,  V.  a.     1.  To  make  muddy;  as, 

"  YeVe  gumrrdifC  a*  the  water,**  Ayrs. 
2.  To  perturb,  to  perplex,  used  in  amoral  8ense,S.O. 
^*  what  business  had  he,  wi'  hb  controversies,  to 
gumle  law  and  justice  in  the  manner  he  has  done  the 
day?"    The  Entoil,  ii.  189. 
To  GUMP,  v.a.     1.  To  grope,  Roxb. 
Whan  I  to  ope  the  seal  had  gumpii. 
For  vera  joy  the  board  I  thumpit. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  1811,  p.  115. 
2.  To  catch  fish  with  the  bands,  by  groping  un- 
der banks  and  stones,  ibid.,  Berwicks. 
"  Do  you  ever  fish  any  ?*  '  O  yes,  I  gump  them 
whiles.'  '  Gump  them  ?  pray  what  mode  of  fishing 
is  that  ?'  '  I  guddle  them  in  aneath  the  stanes  an' 
the  braes  like."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  l67< 

Shall  we  view  this  as  borrowed  from  Dan.  gump, 
the  rump  of  a  fowl ;  Isl.  gump-ur  podex ;  q.  to  catch 
by  the  tail  ?  Gums-a,  in  the  same  language,  signifies 
to  delude. 

GuMPiNG,  8,     The  act  of  catching  fish  with  the 
hands,  Roxb.,  Selkirks. 

"  If  ye'll  gang  wi'  me  a  wee  piece  up  the  Todbum- 
hope, — ril  let  you  see  gumping  to  perfection."  Ibid. 
GUMP,  8.     Expl.  **  the  whole  of  any  thing.'* 

Gall.  Encycl. 
Gumping,  8,     **  A  piece  cut  ofi^  the  gump^  or 
whole  of  any  thing  \*  ibid. 
When  part  of  a  ridge,  separated  from  the  rest,  is 
left  uncut,  this  piece  is  called  the  gumping.     Hence 
the  phrase. 

To  CUT  THE  GUMPIKG,  Gall. 
^  "  Two  cronies,  or  a  lad  and  lass  in  love,  never  cut 
the  gumping  on  one  another."  Ibid. 
Had  not  Gtinip  been  expl.  ''the  whole  of  any  thing/' 
I  should  have  been  disposed  to  view  the  term  as  de« 
noting  a  trick,  and  to  cut  the  gumping  as  signifying 
to  play  a  trick ;  as  allied  perhaps  to  Germ.  Sax.  guitt- 
pigh  lascivus,  (Kilian) ;  or  Isl.  gimbing-ar  irrisionet, 
l^empffieludificatio;  gumsa  deludere,giimpf  frustratio. 
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GUMP,  s.     A  plump  child,  one  that  is  rather 

overgrown,  Ang.,  Fife. 
GUMP,  s.     A  numscuU ;  a  term  most  generally 

applied  to  a  female,  conveying  the  idea  of  great 

stupidity,  Fife.     V.  Gumphie. 
To  GUMPH,  V.  a.  To  beat,  to  baffle,  to  defeat, 

to  get  the  better  of,  Aberd. 

Can  this  be  allied  to  Germ.  gu7np*en,  pedibus  hu- 
mum  plodere,  ut  equi  lascivientes ;  or  to  Isl.  gunn 
proelium,  pugna  ? 
GUMPHION,  GuMPHEOK,^.  A  funeral  banner. 

'^  The  funeral  pomp  set  forth ;  saulies  with  their 
batons,  and  gumphums  of  tarnished  white  crape,  iu- 
honour  of  the  well-preserved  maiden  fame  of  Mrs* 
Margaret  Bertram."     Guy  Mannering,  ii.  ^QS, 

*'  Next  followed — the  little  gumpheon  carried  up- 
right, which  was  of  a  square  figure,  and  embattled 
round,  carried  up  by  a  staff  traversing  the  middle 
backward,  being  charged  with  a  mort-head  and  two 
8hank*bones  in  saltier,  and,  in  an  escrol  above.  Me- 
mento mori,  which  w^as  borne  by  a  person  in  a  side 
mourning  cloak  and  crape ;  and  on  his  lefl  side  march* 
ed  another  in  the  same  dress  bearing  up  another  ban" 
ner  of  the  like  form,  charged  with  a  sand-glass  set 
on  a  pair  of  wings,  with  this  motto  above,  jPugtVAora. 
—Then  the  great  gumpheon  or  mort-head  charged  as 
afore-said."  Account  of  the  Funeral  of  John  Duke 
of  Rothes,  A.  168I,  Nisbef  s  Heraldry,  P.  IV.  p.  147. 

Most  probably  corr.  from  'Bx.gonfanon  (O.Fr.gowu 
phahn),  a  little  square  flag,  or  pennon,  at  the  end  of 
a  lance.  Isl.  gunfano,  militum  vezillum ;  Alem.  dkund^ 
Jano  id. ;  whidb  some  have  derived  from  chund-^n, 
kund^en,  indicare,  signum  dare ;  but  others,  with 
greater  propriety  perhaps,  from  Isl.  gunn  praelium, 
and  Su.G.  and  A,S*  Jitna  vexillum ;  q.  the  banner  of 
battle.  That  diisfuneral  custom  had  originated  from 
the  display  of  the  small  banners- of  knights.  Sec.  can- 
not well  be  doubtedr 
GUMPL£,GoMPLR-FEAST,«.  A  surfeit,  Strath- 

more. 

This  term  has  been  viewed  as  deducible  from  Fr. 
gonfler,  to  swell.  Isl.  gumme  denotes  a  glutton,  hel« 
luo ;  and  gummaleg^r  vorabundus ;  G.  Andr.  p.  100. 

GUMPLE-FOISTED,  adf.   Sulky,  in  bad  hu- 
mour. 

-*''  E'en  as  ye  like,  a  wilful  man  maun  hae  his 
way ;  but — I  canna  afford  to  lose  my  sneeshing  for 
a'  thsLt  ye  are  gumpU'-foitted  wi'  me."     Redgauntlet, 
iii.  146. 
GUMPS.  To  tak  iliegumpsj  to  be  in  ilKhumour, 

to  become  pettish,  Fife. 
GUMPTION,  s.    Common  sense,  understand- 
ing, S.]  Add; 

In  a  note  on  this  article.  Sir  W.  Scott  remarks, 
that  '*  painters  call  their  art  of  preparing  colours 
their  gitmption" 

GuMPTioxLEss,  adf.  Foolish,  destitute  of  under- 
standing, S. ;  also  written  Gumshionless. 
'*  Hand  your  gumlionless  tongue,  man,— ^r  we'll 
maybe  stap  ane  o'  the  white-gown't  gentry  in  that 
muckle  kyte  o'  yours."     Saint  Patrick,  iii.  46. 

''  Coxae  awa,  Watty,  ye  gumshionles9  cuif,  as  ever 
father  was  plagued  wi' ;  and  Charlie,  my  lad,  let  us 
gang  thegither,  the  haverel  will  follow."  The  En- 
tail, i,  185. 
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GammUss,  North  of  £.,  id. 
GUMPUS,  s.     A  fool,  S. 
GUN,  s,  A  great gun^  one  who  acquires  celebrity, 
especially  as  a  public  speaker ;  a  common  figure 
borrowed  from  the  loud  report  made  by  artil- 
lery, S. 

"  Albeit  you  were  nae  great  gun  at  the  bar,  you 
might  aye  have  gotten  a  sheriffdom,  or  a  commis- 
sary ship  among  t£e  lave."     St.  Ronan,  i.  240. 
GUNDIE,  adf.  Greedy ;  rather  as  expressive  of 
voracity,  Roocb. 

Isl.  gyn-a,  hiscere,  os  pandere.     Hence, 
GuNDiE-GUTs,  s,  A  voracious  person,  ibid.  ^**  A 
fat,  pursy  fellow."  Grose^s  Class.  Diet. 

GUNK,  s.     To  gie  one  the  gunky  to  jilt  one, 
Renfrews. 
A'  the  lads  hae  trystet  their  joes : 

Slee  Willy  cam'  up  an*  ca'd  on  Nelly ; 
Altho'  she  was  hecht  to  Geordie  Bowse, 

She's  gt'en  him  the  gunk,  an'  she's  gane  wi' 
Willie.         TannahilTs  Poems,  p.  I68. 
This  may  be  merely  an  abbreviation  of  Begunk,  id. 
V.  Gank,  and  Beoeik. 
GuNKiE,  s.     A  dupe,  Teviotd. 
GuNKERiE,  s.    The  act  of  duping,  or  of  putting 

a  trick  upon  another,  ibid. 
GUNMAKER,  s.  A  gunsmith,  S.,  Aberd.  Reg. 
GUNNALD,*. 

— Thay  come  golfand  full  grim, 
Mony  long  tuth  it  bore — 
And  mony  grit  gunnald, 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  ]6l. 
This  might  signify  "  old  favourite,"  Su.G.  gunn^a 
favere,  and  aid  old. 

To  GUNNER,  v.  n.  To  gossip,  to  talk  loud  and 
long ;  generally  applied  to  country  conversa- 
tion, Ayrs. 

Apparently  a  cant  term  ;  perhaps  from  the  noise 
made  by  gunners  in  discharging  their  pieces. 
GuNNEB,  s.     1.  The  act  of  gossiping,  Ayps. 

2.  A  volley  of  noisy  talk,  ibid. 

GUNST  ANE,  s,  A  flint  for  a  firelock,  Sec]  Add; 
In  O.E.  a  bullet  was  called  a  mine  stone,  evident- 
ly from  the  use  of  stones  before  mat  of  metal  was  in- 
troduced. "  I  am  stryken  with  a  ffonne  stone  ;  I  am 
but  deed :  Je  suis  feru  dune  bouUe  de  fonte,"  &c. 
Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  S77,  a. 
GuRAKiE,  adf.     Full  of  small  boik,  Clydes. 

GURGRUGOUS,arf/.  Ugly,  Fife.  V.Grcgous, 

and  Gfiuous. 
GURK,  *.     1,  A  fat,  short  person,  Aberd, 
A  gawsie  gurk,  wi*  phiz  o*  yellow. 

In  youthood's  sappy  bud, 
Nae  twa  there  wad  ha'  gart  him  wallow, 
Wi'  fair  play,  in  the  mud, 
On's  back  that  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc,  Poet,  p,  131. 
It  is  expl.  in  Gl.  a  "  fat,  clumsy  fellow."  But  this, 
I  learn,  is  not  accurate. 

%  *^  A  child  rather  thick  in  proportion  to  his  tall- 
ness;''  Gl.  Surv.  Nairn, 

3.  "  Any  of  the  young  of  the  live  stock  thriving 
and  bulky  for  its  age  ;^  ibid. 

Shall  we  suppose  that  the  idea  has  been  borrowed 
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from  a  vegetable  which  shoots  up  in  a  rank  manner  ? 
for  the  second  seems  the  primary  idea.  Sw.ff urka, 
and  Germ,  kurke,  signify  a  cucumber.  Ihre  views 
the  term  as  originally  Sclav  on  ic^  as  Pol.  ogorck  has 
the  same  meaning.  Isl.  gorkulu  denotes  a  fungus ; 
G.  Andr.  p.  94« 

GURGY,  adj.   Fat,  short-necked,  with  a  protu- 
berant belly,  lioxb. 
Fr.  gqrg6y  gorged^  crammed,  Cotgr. 

GURL,  GouRL,  ad/.     1.  Bleak,  stormy.]  Add; 

Teut.  giiery  Belg.  guur,  undoubtedly  may  be  traced 
to  Moes.G.gaur^,  tristis,  moerens.  Isl.  garaleg^r  sae- 
vus,  vehemensy  from  gari,  garri,  saeva  tempestas. 
To  GURL,  V,  n.   To  growl,  Renfr.  As  applied 

to  the  wind,  it  denotes  a  sort  of  growling  sound. 
Weel  may  ye  mind  yon  night  sae  black. 

Whan  fearfu'  winds  loud  gurPd, 
An'  mony  a  lum  dang  down,  an'  stack 
Heigh  i'  the  air  up  swirl'd. 

A.  JVilion's  Poems,  1790,  p.  6l. 

Germ,  groll^en  murmurare. 
GuKL,  GuRLE,  s.     Growl,  snarl,  Renfr. 
— ^—  Round  her  lugs. 
Poor  starvin'  dogs 

Glowre  fierce,  wi'  hungry  gurk.        Ibid.  p.  102. 

*'  A  g^rl  of  rage,  like  the  first  brush  of  the  tem- 
pest on  the  waves,  passed  over  the  whole  extent  of 
Scotland."     R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  148. 
To  GURL,  V.  n.  To  issue,  as  water,  with  a  gurg- 
ling noise,  Roxb. 
GuRL,  s.  A  place  where  a  stream,  being  confined 

by  rocks,  issues  with  rapidity,  making  a  gurg- 
ling noise,  ibid. 

This  seems  radically  the  same  with  £.  gurgle,  if 

not  a  mere  corr. ;  Sw.  gurgl^a,  to  gargle;  Dan.  gurgel 

the  throat,  the  gorge,  the  gullet 

GURLIEWHIRKIE,  s,     Expl.  «  unforeseen 

evil,  dark  and  dismal ;  premeditated  revenge  ;^ 

Ayrs. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  know  the  origin  of  terms 
of  such  uncouth  combination  and  indefinite  meaning. 
Can  it  be  formed  from  Gurlie,  as  signifying  bleak, 
stormy?  Be]g.guur  tveer  denotes  cold,  bleak  weather. 
GURNLE,  s.  1.  "  A  strange-shaped  thick  man,'' 

Gall.  Encycl. 
^.  '*"  A  fisher's  implement,  used  in  inserting  stoba^ 

or  stakes,  in  the  sand,  to  spread  nets  on,"  ibid. 

C.B  garwen  denotes  ^'  a  rough  female ;  a  virago," 
Owen;  Gwrthun,  gross.   Gtvreng,  homo  plebeius; 
gwron,  heros;  Boxhorn. 
To  GURR,  Vs  n.    1.  To  growl,  to  snarl  as  a  dog; 

Berwlcks.,  Roxb.,  Loth.,  Lanarks. 

*'  He  was  sittin  i'  the  scug  o'  a  bit  cleuch-brae  ; 
when,  or  ever  he  wist,  his  dog  Keilder  fell  a  gurrin' 
an'  guYrin,  as  he  had  seen  something  that  he  was 
terrified  for."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  12. 
2.  To  purr  as  a  cat,  Aberd. 

Shall  we  suppose  tliis  to  be  a  corr.  term  from  the  ' 
same  origin  with  E.  gnar,  its  synonyme  }  A.S.  gfit/rr^ 
en,  stridere ;  Teut.  gnarr'^n,  grunnire.    Or  perhaps 
slightly  changed  from  Isl.  kurr-a  ru  urm  urare,  fremere. 
Guau,  s.     The  growl  of  a  dog,  Loth. 

— "  That  he  heard  two  voices  of  men,  and  tlie 
gurr  of  a  dog  as  if  turning  sheep."  Edin^  Corres- 
pondent, Dec.  15,  1814. 
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GURRIE,  s.  A  broil,  Lanarks. ;  perhaps  from 
Gtirr^v.  to  growl ;  as  having  been,  like  CoOy^ 
skangiey  primarily  used  to  denote  the  quarrels 
of  dogs. 

GURTH,  s.  Curd,  after  it  has  been  broken 
down,  or  wrought  small  by  the  hands,  Lanarksi 
Perhaps  merely  a  limited  sense,  and  transposition, 

of  Ir.  h-uth,  curd. 

GURTHIE,  adf.     Heavy,  oppressive ;  applied 
especially  to  what  burdens  the  stomach,  Fife. 
Fr.  gourdi  benumbed.     Roquefort  renders  it,  pe» 

sant ;  weighty,  ponderous,  bmrdensome. 

GUSCHET,^*.  2.  The  clock  of  a  stocking.]  Add; 

8.  Agtischei  o'  landy  a  narrow  intervening  stripe ; 
a  small  triangular  piece  of  land,  interposed  be- 
tween two  other  properties,  like  the  gusset  of  a 
shirt,  or  the  clock  of  a  stocking,  S. 

GUSEHEADDIT,  adj.    Foolish,  q.  having  the 

head  of  a  goose, 

— "  Na  stranger,  except  he  be  of  continual  con- 
Versatione  vith  thame,  can  discerne  betuiz  tbe  po- 
pular and  vsurpit  estait  of  the  daft  Abbotis,  gukkit 
Prioris,  guseheaddit  Personis,  asinvittit  Vicaris,  and 
the  pretland  Prebandaris."  Nicol  Bume,  F.  1 87,  b. 
GUSEHORN,  GuissERN,  *.  Thegizzard.].^dd; 

Johns,  says ;  "  It  is  sometimes  called  gissern." 
This  is  indeed  the  ancient  form  of  the  word.    "  Gy- 
seme  of  fowles ;"  Prompt  Parv. 
GUSE  PAN,  S.     Giblet-pan  ? 

"  ITie  air  sail  haue — ane  mekle  and  litle  pan,  ane 
guse  pan,  ane  frying  pan,  ane  copper  kettel,"  &c. 
Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  235. 

"  Ane  speit,  lantrane,  rostirae  chaffer,  gwis  panJ* 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1535,  V.  16,     Guiipane,  ibid. 
GUSHEL,  3.     The  name  given  to  that  small 

dam  which  is  made  in  a  gutter  or  stripe  in  order 

to  intercept  the  water,  Fife. 

It  is  applied  both  to  the  dams  made  by  children 
for  amusement,  and  to  those  made  by  masons,  plais- 
teirers,  8ic.  for  preparing  their  lime  or  mortar.  Pro- 
bably from  Flandr.  gussel^en,  to  pour  out,  (Kilian, 
D*Ar8y) ;  because  when  these  dams  are  broken  down, 
the  water  bursts  forth.  Isl.  gus-a  effusio,  aquae  jac- 
tus ;  gus-a  profundere,  effundere. 
GUSHING,  s.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  grunt- 
ing of  swine. 

"  Whicking  of  pigs,  gushing  of  hogs,"  Sec.  Ur- 
quhart's  Rabelais.     V.  Cheeping. 

Isl.  guss-a  is  rendered  gingrire,  as  denoting  the 
gaggling  of  geese. 

GUSING-IRNE,  s.   A  smoothing  iron ;  a  Gip. 

sey  term.  South  of  S. 
GUSSIE,  s.     Insertj  as  sense 

1.  A  term  used  to  denote  a  young  sow  or  pig,  S. 

2.  Used  also  in  speaking  or  calling  to  a  sow  of 
whatever  age,  Dumfr.,  Roxb. 

GUSTFU',arf;.l.Gratefultothetaste,palatable,S. 

2.  Enjoying  the  relish  of  any  thing,  S. 

The  flocks  now  frae  the  snow  cap'd  hills  with  speed 
Down  to  the  valleys  trot,  dowy  an"  mute ; 
An'  roun  the  hay-stack  crowding,  pluck  the  stalks 
O'  withered  bent  wi'  gustfu'  hungry  bite. 

Da»idiOH's  Seasons,  p.  14t. 

GUT,  s.     A  drop,  S. 
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*'  Gui  for  drop  is  still  used  in  Scotland  by  physi- 
cians."   Johns.  Diet.  vo.  Gout. 

"  Being  interrogated^  '  How  many  guis  or  drops  of 
laudanum  he  was  in  use  to  take  at  a  dose ;'  he  refuses 
toanswer  this  question."Ogil  vie  &  Nairn's  Trial,p.  1 41 . 
The  same  term  occurs  in  0.£.»  notwithstanding 
the  slight  difference  as  to  orthography.  *'  Gowie,  Gut- 
ta."     Prompt  Parv. 

Fr.  goutte,  id.     It  is  probable^  however,  that  the 
medical  gentlemen  of  our  country  have  borrowed  it 
from  Lat  gult^a,     V.  Gouttb. 
GUT  AND  GA\  a  common  phr&se,  denoting  all 
the  contents  of  the  stomacii,  S. 
She — ^naething  had  her  cravings  to  supplie. 
Except  the  berries  of  the  hawthorn  tree. 
—But  someway  on  her  they  fuish  on  a  change, 
Thatgu^  andga*  she  keest  with  braking  strange. 
Ross's  Helenore,  p.  56.     Ga*  is  for  gall, 

GUTCHER,*,  A  grandfather,  S.  V.  under  Gun. 

GUT-HANIEL,  *.    A  colic. 

GUTRAKE,  s.     Provisions  whidi  have  been 

procured  with  diificulty  and  exertion,  or  by  im- 
proper means,  Fife. 

It  is  possible  that  this  term,  from  the  sense  given 
of  it,  may  be  a  relique  of  the  Herschip  or  Black  Mail; 
and  may  have  had  its  rise  from  its  being  said  to  one, 
who  had  been  successful  in  lifting  or  driving  a  prey, 
'^  You  have  had  or  followed  a  gude  track  ;"  or  *'  ye 
have  had  a  gude  raik,"  or  excursion. 
GUTSY,  adj.     Gustyy  Gluttonous,  S.]  Add; 
GuTSiLtE,  adv.     Gluttonously,  S. 
GuTsiNEss,  s.    Gluttony,  voraciousness,  making 

a  god  of  the  belly,  S. 
GUTTER,  s.     A  mire ;  as,  "  The  road  was  a 

perfect  gutter^  S. 

This  term  occurs  in  a  very  instructive  proverb,  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  pretend  to  trust  to  Providence, 
while  they  are  totally  regardless  of  the  use  of  means ; 
''  Ye're  no  to  lie  down  in  the  gutter,  and  think  that 
Providence  '11  come  and  tak  ye  out  again,"  S.B. 
To  Gutter,  v,a.    1 .  To  do  any  thing  in  a  dirty 

or  slovenly  way.]  Add ;-— It  also  implies  the  idea 

of  unskilfulness. 
3.  To  bedaub  with  mire  S.B. 
Gutters,  s.  pi     Mire,  dirt,  S.B.]  Add ; 

To  the  fire  he  stottit  thro'. 

The  gutters  clypin  frae  him. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  69. 

The  term  J  in  this  sense,  might  seem  allied  to  Su.G. 


snfUia  (sounded  gtt//ta)coenum;  *^mud,  mire,  slime;" 
Wideg.    Ihre  remarks  the  affinity  between  this  and 
A.S.  gyte,  inundatio. 
Gutter-hole,  *.    "  The  place  where  all  filth  is 

flung  out  of  the  kitchen  to.''     Gall.  Encycl. 
To  GUTTER,  v.  n.     To  eat  into  the  flesh,  to 

fester,  Roxb. ;  q.  to  form  a  gtiticr  or  channel 

for  itself. 
GUTTERBLOOD,  s.  1.  One  meanly  born,  one 

sprung  from  the  canaille  ;  q.  one  whose  blood 

has  run  in  no  purer  channel  than  Xhc  gutter y  S. 

'*  They  maun  hae  lordships  and  honours  nae  doubt 
— set  them  up,  the  gutter^bloods**'  Heart  M.  Loth, 
ii.  144. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  one  bom  within  the 
precincts  of  a  particular  city  or  townj  S. 

"  In  rushed  a  thorough  Edinburgh  guiler-blood, — 
a  ragged  rascal,  every  dud  upon  whose  back  was 
bidding  good-day  to  the  other."     Nigel>  i.  136, 

3,  One,  whose  ancestors  have  been  born  in  the 
same  town  for  some  generations,  is  called  a  gy-t- 
ter-hliide  of  that  place,  Roxb. 

Gutterblood,  adj.  Persons  are  said  to  be  Gfi/- 
ter^loodj  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  each  other,  and  who 
are  pretty  much  on  a  footing  as  to  their  station, 
Aberd. 
GUTTEREL,  a^.  Somewhat  gluttonous,  Upp. 
Lanarks. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  diminutive  from  £«  gut. 
But  the  origin  of  this  is  quite  uncertain.  Skinner 
derives  it  from  Teut  kutteln  intestinum,  Junius  from 
Gr.  KVTKj  concavitas.  I  would  prefer  TeuL  gote, 
canalis,  tubus ;  E.  gut  being  defined  ''  the  long  pipe 
-—reaching  from  the  stomach  to  the  vent." 

GUTTY,  adj.     Thick,  gross,  S.]  Add; 

*'  Oigh,  what  will  come  o'  ye,  gin  the  baiUies  sud 
come  to  get  witting— -ta  filthy,  gutty  hallion8,tat  they 
are."     Rob  Rov,  ii.  176. 

GuttTj  s.  **  A  big.belKed  person  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 
Guttie,  ^    The  name  given  to  the  small  fish  in 

E.  called  miriTuym^  Ayrs. 

From  its  round  shape,  as  it  is  called  the  ^ag-men** 
non  for  the  same  reason,  Lanarks. 
GuTTiNEss,  s.     Thickness,  grossness,  S. 
GUTTREL,  8.    A  young  fat  pig.  Gall. 

"  Guttrells,  young  fat  swine ;"  Gall.  Encycl. ;  pr.o-i 
bably  from  E.  gut,  like  S.  Gutly,    V.  G.utter^l, 
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HA",  Haa,  Haw,  s.     1.  The  manor-house,  S. ; 
synon.  with  Hcf-house, 

The  hen  egg  goes  to  the  haa. 
To  bring  the  goose  egg  awa. 
S.  Prov.,  '^  spoken  when  poor  people  give  small 
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giftato  be  doubly  rq>aid."  Kelly,  p.  3 16.  Else- 
where  he  writes  it  HalL  V.  Sliodbry,  adj.  slip- 
pery. 

2.  The  pnncipal  apartment  in  a  house,  S. ;  the 
same  with  Hall,  £. 


' 


H    A 

"  All  that  18  said  in  the  kitchen^  should  not  be 
heard  in  the  hall."     Kelly's  Prov.  p.  9. 
He  followed  me  for  seven  year 
Frae  hour  out,  and  frae  ha'. 
Till  the  grammar-book  frae  his  bosom 
In  my  gown-tail  did  fa'.  Old  Song. 

Ha-bible,  s.  The  large  Bible,  formerly  appro- 
priated for  family-worship,  and  which  lay  in  the 
//a\  or  principal  apartment,  whether  of  the 
Lairdj  or  of  the  tenant,  S. 

The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 
The  big  Ha^Bibhy  ance  his  father's  pride ; — 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care. 
And  "  Let  us  worship  God!"  he  says  with  solemn 

air.  Bums's  Works,  iii.  178. 

"  The  big  ha'-Bihle  was  accordingly  removed  from 
the  shelf  where  it  commonly  lay  undisturbed  from 
the  one  sacramental  occasion  to  the  other/'  &c.  The 
Entail,  i.  158. 

Ha'-clay,  8.  Potter's  earth,  a  tough  clammy 
sort  of  blue  clay ;  viewed  as  thus  denominatecl 
because  used  by  the  peasantry  to  whiten  the 
walls  of  their  houses  or  AaV,  Roxb. ;  synon. 
Cani'Stane, 
Ha^door,  s.  The  principal  door  of  a  gentleman''s, 

or  of  a  respectable  farmer's  house,  S. 
Ha'-house,  H all-house,  5. 1.  The  manor-house, 
the  habitation  of  a  landed  proprietor,  S. 
"  Like  James  the  First— the  present  proprietor — 
was  more  pleased  in  talking  about  prerogative  than 
in  exercising  it ;  and  excepting  that-— he  set  an  old 
woman  in  iSiejougs  (or  Scotd&h  pillory)  for  saying 
*  there  were  mair  fules  in  the  laird's  ha'^house  than 
Davie  Gellatly/  I  do  not  learn  that  he  was  accused 
of  abusing  his  high  powers."     Waverley,  i.  130. 

— *'  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Wauverley,  ye  never  kend  that 
a'  the  eggs  that  were  sae  weel  roasted  at  supper  in 
the  ha' "house  were  aye  turned  by  our  Davie."  Ibid, 
iii.  236. 

"  Some  of  the  feuars  and  portioners  of  Linton,  hold 
their  properties  of  their  superior,  by  the  following 
singular  tenure ;  that  they  shall  pay  a  plack  yearly, 
if  demanded  from  the  hole  in  the  back  wall  of  the 
HaU-house  in  Lintown."  Notes  to  Pennicuik's  Descr. 
Tweedd.  p.  l6l. 

"  I  was  just  seeking  you  that  you  may  gang  after 
him  to  the  halUhouse,  for,  to  my  thought,  lie  is  far 
frae  weel."     The  Pirate,  i.  182. 
2.  The  farmer'^s  house,  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  cotters^  Galloway,  Aberd. 
The  halloo  rais'd,  forth  frae  the  ha* -house  swarm 
A  pack  of  yelpin  tykes.     The  cotter's  cur, 
At's  ain  fire-side,  roused  by  the  glad  alarm 
Out  o'er  the  porritch-pingle  takes  a  sten. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  27- 
"  The  Cottage,  built  on  an  inferior  scale,  differed 
in  no  other  respect  from  the  farmer's  or  ha-house" 
F.  Monquhitter,  Stat.  Ace  xxi.  242. 
Ha'-rig,  s.     The  first  ridge  in  a  field  ;  thus  de- 
nominated, because  it  is  cut  down  by  the  do- 
mestics on  the  fann,  i.  e.  the  members  of  the 
farmer^s  family.     It  is  deemed  the  post  of  ho- 
nour, and  given  to  them,  as  they  are  generally 
the  most  expert  and  careful  reapers.  The  other 
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reapers  are  understood  to  keep  always  a  lillle 

behind  those  who  have  this  more  honourable 

station,  which  is  therefore  also  called  the  Jbre^ 

most  rig^  Loth.,  Roxb. 

The  ha' -rig  rins  fu*  fast  awa'. 
For  they're  newfangled  ane  and  a'. 

The  Har'si  Rig,  st.  12. 
HAAF,  s.  The  sea,  as  distinguished  from  inlets, 

or  fishing-ground  on  the  coast.     This  term  is 

equivalent  to  the  deep  sea^  Shetl; 

"  The  average  number  of  trips  \o  the  Aoo/* seldom 
exceeds  eighteen  in  a  season."  Edmonstone's  Zetl. 
Isl.  i,  242. 

*'  Much  goodly  ware  will  ere  now  be  seeking  a 
new  owner,  and  the  carefiil  skipper  will  sleep  sound 
enough  in  the  deep  haqf,  and  cares  not  that  bale  and 
ki St  are  dashing  against  the  shores."  The  Pirate,  i.  138. 
To  GO  TO  HAAF,   or  HAAVEs,  to  go  to  the  deep 

sea  fishing,  Orkn.,  Shetl.     V.  Dict. 
Haaf-boat,  s.     a  boat  fit  for  going  out  to  sea 

for  the  purpose  of  the  ling  fishmg,  Shetl. 

"  The  farmers  pay — casual  teinds  from  their  cows^ 
sheep,  and  haaf,  or  fishing  boats, "^f or  every  haaf 
boat  12  ling."  '  P.  Unst,  Stat  Ace.  v.  I96,  N. 
Haaf-fishing,  3.    The  term  used  to  denote  the 

fishing  of  ling,  cod,  and  tusk,  Shetl.,  Orkn. 

"  The  Udaller  invited,  or  rather  commanded,  the 
attendance  of  his  guests  to  behold  the  boats  set  off 
for  the  haaf  or  deep  se&Jishiytg."  The  Pirate,  ii- 1^4. 
To  HAAP,  r.  n.  To  hop,  S.;  the  same  with  JJop. 

But  haap  expresses  the  sound  more  properly. 
Frae  hallak  to  hallak  I  haapit,  &c.   V.  Hallak. 
HAAR,  .?.     2.  A  chill  easterly  wind,  S.]  Jdd; 

This  is  expl.  as  denoting  a  gentle  breezy  Fife. 
Appears  full  many  a  brig's  and  schooner's  mast. 
Their  topsails  strutting  with  the  vernal  harr, 

Anster  Fair,  C.  IL  st  6. 

"  The  harr  is  the  name  given  by  the  fishermen  to 
that  gentle  breeze,  which  generally  blows  from  the 
east  in  a  fine  spring  or  summer  afternoon,"  N. 

From  S.  haar,  harr,  perhaps  we  may  derive  A.Bor. 
harl,  a  mist ;  Ray's  Coll.  p.  35. 

The  term  Easterly  Har  is  used  in  the  West  of  S. 

"  The  winds  from  the  easterly  points^  which,  com- 
ing from  the  continent,  over  a  narrow  sea,  are  sharp- 
er, blow  less  frequently,  and  their  force  is  somewhat 
broken  by  the  high  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  coun- 
try, so  that  the  cold  damp  called  Easierly-hars,  so 
prevalent  on  the  east  coast,  seldom  arrive  here :  con- 
sequently the  cold  is  moderate."  Agr.  Surv.  Clydes.  p. 4. 
HAAR,  Haur,  s.     An  impediment  in  speech, 

Roxb.,  E.  Loth. 

This  is  understood  as  generally  applied  to  some 
impediment  in  the  throat,  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  a  person  as  it  were  to  cough  up  his  words,  before 
he  can  get  them  rightly  articulated;  perhaps  express- 
ing the  same  idea  with  £.  husky,  as  applied  to  speech. 
It  is  also  expl.  as  synon.  with  Burr. 

I  know  not  whether  we  should  view  this  as  hav- 
ing any  connexion  with  Haar,  as  denoting  thickness 
in  the  atmosphere,  often  producing  catarrh ;  or  trace 
it  to  O.Teut.  harr'-en,  haerere,  commorari. 
HAAVE,  s.     Mill'haave^  a  name  given  to  the 

vessel  used  in  a  corn -mill  for  measuring  what 
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18  Called  the  Shilling,  M.  Loth.  It  varies  in 
size  at  different  mills;  but  is  generally  less  than 
a  pease^rloU 

Isf.  haefe,  aIsoAq/)  modus^  meta;  Aa€f-a  adaptare. 
HAAVERS  AND  SHAIVERS,  a  phrase  used 
among  children  or  those  at  school.  If  one,  who 
sees  another  find  any  thing,  exclaims  in  this 
language,  he  i^  entitled  to  the  moiety  of  what 
is  found.     If  he  who  is  the  finder  uses  these 
terms  before  any  other,  he  is  viewed  as  having 
the  sole  right  to  the  property,  Loth. 
The  phrase  more  fully  is.  Hoovers  ond  Skoivers, 
and  haU  a'  mine  oin.  This  is  pronounced  indiscrimi- 
nately by  the  finder,  and  by  one  who  claims  a  share. 
But  it  seems  probable  that  the  words.  Hoovers  ond 
skoivers,  were  originally  uttered  only  by  the  person 
who  did  not  find  tfie  property ;  and  that  he  who  did 
find  it  tried  to  appropriate  it  by  crying  out,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  conjunct  claim.  Hale  a'  mine  ain,  i.  e, 
"  Wholly  mine."     It  is  also  expressed  differently. 

''  So  soon  as  he  got  into  the  grave,  he  strudk  his  pike 
staff  forcibly  down.  It  encountered  resistance  in  its 
descent ;  and  the  beggar  exclaimed,  like  a  Scotch 
school-boy  when  he  finds  any  thing,  Noe  fivers  and 
quarters,  Jiale  a'  mine  ain,  and  none  of  my  neighbour's'' 
Antiquary,  ii.  223. 

Sharers  si\Ao  is  sometimes  used  for  iSAatver^.  Haavers 
is  merely  the  pi.  of  HoM^,  Halver,  still  retained  in 
the  phrase.  To  gang  halvers.  V.  under  Half.  Skai^ 
vers  is  undoubtedly  a  corr.  of  Savers ;  as  he  who 
claims  a  moiety,  does  so  on  the  ground  of  their  be- 
ing mutually  engaged  in  saving  this  pr<^erty.  V. 
Safer  and  Sefor. 

Dan.  kolver-er,  to  divide  in  halves,  to  part. 
HAB,  Habbie,  abbreviations  of  Albert,  or  as  ex- 
pressed in  S.,  Halbert.    V.  Hobie. 
"  James  Crawiiu-d  son  to  Hob  Crawfurd."     Act 
Audit.  A.  1493,  p.  175. 
To  HABBER,  v.  n.     To  snarl,  to  gnurr,  S.B. ; 

corrupted  perhaps  from  Hobble. 
Habber,  s.   The  act  of  snarling  or  growling  like 
a  dog,  Aberd. 
— ^Whan  fell  death  had  come  to  see  them. 

An'  gi'en  a  habber, 
Wi'  solemn  air,  fti'  douce  he'd  gic  them 

No  more  Lochaber.  Tarras's  Poems,  p.  12. 
To  H  ABBERNAB,  v.  n.     To  drink  by  touch, 
ing  each  other's  glasses,  S. ;  hobnob^  E. 
The  term  was  originally  used  adverbially,  signi- 
fying what  was  done  at  random. 

"  Bi/  habbe  or  by  nabbe;  Par  vne  voye  ou  aultre." 
Palsgr.  F.  439,  a. 

By  Johnson,  Stevens,  and  others,  it  is  thus  resolved, 
hop  ne  hop,  i.  e.  let  it  happen  or  not,  like  would  ne 
would,  will  ne  will.  V.  Reed's  Shakesp.  v.  869.  I 
would  prefer  tracing  it  to  A.S.  habb^n,  habere,  and 
nabb-an,  i.  e.  ne  habb^an,  non  habere.  It  might  be 
an  old  A.S.  phrase,  £brmed  firom  these  two  verbs ; 
q.  "  have  or  not  have." 

Habblik,  s.    Confused  talk,  as  that  of  many  per- 
-   sons  speaking  at  once,  Fife. 

Sic  habhlin*  an*  gabblin'. 

Ye  never  heard  nor  saw. 

A.  Bou^tHts  Poems,  p.  12i. 
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''  Speaking  or  acting  confusedly ;"  Gl. 
This  may  rather  be  allied  to  Fr.  habler,  which 
Cotgr,  explains  as  signifying  to  babble.  The  ety- 
mon given,  from  Teut.  hobbel  nodus,  hcbbeUen,  in 
nodi  formam  involucre,  may  perhaps  be  properly 
transferred  to  HabbUe,  having  big  bones,  ill*set,  &c. 
3.  To  jangle,  to  wrangle.  South  of  S. 
To  HABBLE,  v.  a.  To  confuse,  or  reduce  to  a 

state  of  peplexity,  Roxb. 
To  be  Habblbd,  to  be  perplexed  or  nonplussed, 

to  be  foiled  in  any  undertaking,  ibid. 
Habble,  Hobble,  s.    A  diflScuTty.]  Add ; 
— Let  Reason  instant  seize  the  bridle. 
And  wrest  us  frae  the  Passions'  guidal ; 
Else,  like  the  hero  of  our  fable. 
We'll  aft  be  plung'd  into  a  habble. 

TonnahilTs  Poems,  p.  41. 
2.  A  squabble,  Clydes.,  Avrs.,  Loth.jMeams. 

"  Habble,  a  mob,  fight ;"  Gl.  Pickcn. 
To  HABBLE,  v.  n.     To  hobble,  Ayrs.,  Galh 
Some,  habblan  on  without  a  leg. 
War  tholin  muckle  wrang  by't 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  152. 
"  To  Habble,  to  hobble,  to  walk  lamely ;"  Gall. 
Ettcycl. 

HABBOWCRAWS,  ifiterj.  «  A  shout  the  pea- 
sants  give  to  frighten  the  crows  off  the  com 
fields,  throwing  up  tlieir  bonnets  or  hats  at  the 
same  time.''     Gall.  Encycl. 
Teut  habb-en  captare ;  q.  '<  Catch  the  rooks." 
HABIL,  adj.    8.  AWe.]  Add; 

In  this  sense  it  was  used  by  old  E.  writef s,  as  til 
a  letter  of  Mary  of  England,  A.  1554. 

— "  Also  to  will  and  requier  you  to  put  furthwith 
in  a  redynes  of  your  owne  servaunts, — as  many  ha* 
ble  men,  as  well  on  horsebacke  as  on  foote,  as  ye  ar 
habletomske: — Requiringeyou— to  have  your  force 
in  suche  redynes,  as  you  maye  with  the  tome  be  ha^ 
ble  to  represse  any  other  tumult  that  maye  fortune 
to  springe,  or  arrise,  in  any  other  parte  of  that  our 
countrie  where  you  dwell.'^  Sadler's  Papers,  i.  S6B.  . 
5.  A  version  is  said  to  be  AofiiZ,  that  does  not  con- 
tain twenty-one,  or  any  other  determinate  num- 
ber of,  errors,  Aberd. 
Habill,  adv.     Perhaps,  perad venture. 

"  And  oure  consent  to  the  sade  coronatioun,  gife 
it  wer  interponit  thairto,  mycht  habiU  preiuge  ws 
and  remanent  rychtuus  blude  anent  the  sade  succes- 
sioun."  Protest  Duke  of  Chattelherault,  Acts  Mary 
1558,  Ed.  1814,  p.  507,  508. 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of  the 
use  of  this  term  as  an  adv.;  but  it  certainly  indicates 
the  origin  of  AhU,  ablins,  S.,  and  A.Bor.  yeable  sea, 
perhaps,  peradventure.     V.  Able. 

The  passage,  if  resolved,  would  be,  "  might  be  /<«- 
btU,"  fit,  sufficient,  or  able  "  to  prejudge  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  rightful  heirs ;"  or,  it  may  possibly  do  so, 
I.  e.  It  may  have  power  to  do  so. 

Fr.  habile,  able,  powerful;  sufficient,  apt  unto. 
It  IS  used  to  denote  one  who  has  powers  proper  for 
doing  any  thing,  or  qualities  which  render  him  suf- 
ficient for  filling  any  situation ;  whence  the  phrase, 
habile  d  succSder.  It  has  thus  been  transferred  to  pro^ 
babilities.  The  termination  ins,  in  ablins,  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  that  in  haljlins,  blindUns.   V*  Linois. 
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Habilitie,  8.     Ability,  bodily  strengths 

*'  And  siciyk  the  names^-be  put  in  roll  &  writ,— 
wi^  the  qualitie  &  habiliiie  of  euerie  manis  person^ 
and  quantitie  of  thair  substance  Sc  gudis  mouable  and 
immovabill,"  &c.  Acts  Mary  1 556,  Ed.  1 81 4,  p.  604. 
-^^'  In  trauelling  quhairin,  not  onlie  is  our  body^ 
spirite,  and  sencis  sa  vexit,  brokin,  and  vnquyetit 
that  langer  we  ar  not  of  hahiktie  be  ony  meane  to 
indure  sa  greit  and  intoUerabill  panis,  and  trauellis, 
quhairwith  we  ar  altogidder  veryit,"  Qwearied]  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  12. 

Fr.  habiliti,  '*  ablenesse,  abilitie,  lustiness/'  &c. 

To  HABILYIE,  v.  a.     To  clothe,  to  dress,  to 

array ;  Fr.  habiller, 

"  Yet  dois  he  nocht  stand  in  ony  way  content, 
haueand  cled  said  habifyieih  [JiabiltfieQ  him  selfe  with 
the  mantell  of  the  Apostles,  — onles  moreover  he  de- 
clair  him  self  indewed  with  the  spreit  of  prophecie," 
&C.  J.  Tyrie's  Refutation,  Pref. 
HABIRIHONE,  s,     A  habergeon.]  Add; 

O.E.  "  Haburion,  Lorica."     Prompt  Parv. 
H  ABITSARK,  *.  A  riding-shirt ;  a  piece  of  fe- 

male  dress,  now  common  to  all  ranks,  Perths. 
A  habiUsark,  wi'  lace  as  braid's  my  loof, 
O'erspread  a  breast,  perhaps,  o'  virtue  proof. 

Duff's  Poems,  p.  81. 
To  HABOUND,  v.  n.     To  abound.    "  To  ha- 

bound  &  multiply.^     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538. 

O.Fr.  habond'er,  id.     Chaucer  uses  kabundanee. 
HACHEL,^.  A  sloven,  one  dirtily  dressed,  Ayrs. 

"  A  gipsey's  character,  a  hackers  slovenliness,  and 
a  wastet's  want  are  three  things  as  far  beyond  a  re- 
medy, as  a  blackamoor's  face,  a  dub  foot,  or  a  short 
temper."  Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii.  149- 
HACHT.  «  A  ly till  AocA^  hows.^  Aberd.  Reg. 
HACE,^.  MuckJiackyhc,']  Define ; — Aprongied 

mattock,  used  for  dragging  dung  from  carts, 

when  it  is  carried  out  to  the  fields  for  manure, 

Aug.,  Meams.  V.  Hawk.]  Add'j 

''  Sometime  after  this,  and  before  the  root  appears 
above  {p'ound,  they  loosen  all  the  ground  completely 
with  a  hack,  an  bisUnment  with  a  handle  of  about  4 
or  5  feet  long>  and  two  iron  prongs  like  a  fork,  but 
turned  inwards."     Stat.  Ace  xix.  534. 

Sibb.  writes  it  Hawk. 

"  Hawk,  a  kind  of  hook  for  drawing  out  dung 
from  a  cart ;  Swed.  hake,  uncus.'*    Gl. 

Dele  etymon,  and  R.  Su.G.  hacka,  a  mattock. 
HACE,Hakk,Heck,H£k,^.  l.Arack«&c.]i<c/rZ; 
3.  The  wooden  bars  used  in  the  jTaiZ-roc^^  of  mill- 
dams,  S. 

*'  That  ilk  hek  of  the  forsaidis  cnifis  be  thre  inche 
wyde,  as  it  is  requirit  in  the  auld  statutis  maid  of 
before."  Acts  Ja.  I.  1424,  Ed.  1814,  p.  5.  Heck, 
Ed.  1566  and  Skene. 

— ''  To  require  the  said  proprietors  and  tenants — 
to  put  their  cruive  and  dam  dykes,  intakes  and  ca«. 
nals  into  the  state  required  by  law ;  and  particularly 
to  put  proper  hecks  on  the  tail-races  of  their  canals, 
to  prevent  salmon  or  grilse  from  entering  them ;  and 
regularly  to  shut  their  sluices  every  night,  and  also 
irom  Saturday  night  to  Mojiday  morning."  Aberd. 
Jpum.  Aug.  ^A  1820. 
4.  Fisk-hcklce^  a  wooden  frame  OQ  which  fishes  are 

hung  to  be  dried^  S. 
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6.  Fringe-hake^  a  small  loom  on  which  females 

work  their  fringes.  Loth. 
HACK,  s.     "  A  very  wild  moorish  place,**  Gall. 

^' Hacks,  rocky,  mossy,  black  wilds."  Gall.  Encycl. 

This,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  is  merely  a  provin- 
cial variety  of  Hag,  as  denoting  mos8*ground  that 
has  formerly  been  broken  up  ;  f^om  '*  Hack,  to  hew," 
ibid. ;  especially  as  Hags-  is  expl.  ^'  Rocky,  moor 
ground,  the  same  with  Hacks," 
To  HACKER,  v.  a.   To  hash  in  cutting,  q.  to 

hack  small.  South  of  S. 
He  turned  him  about,  an'  the  blude  it  ran  down. 
An'  his  throat  was  a'  hackered,  an'  ghastly  was  he. 

Hogg's  MoufUixiu  Bard,  p.  18. 

Evidently  a  frequentative  from  E.  hack,  like  Teut. 
hackeUen,  conscindere  minutim.     Jsl.  hiack-a  id.  is 
itself  a  frequentative  from  hugga,  to  which  our  hag 
is  immediately  allied. 
H  ACKRE  Y-LOOKED,  adj\     Having  a  coarse 

visage,  gruff;  or  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  Orkn. 
HACKS,  Hatches,  s.pL  The  indentations  made 

in  ice  for  keeping  the  feet  steady  in  curlings 

Dumfr. ;  synon.  Stells. 

"  As  the  use  of  crampits  is  now  very  much  laid 
aside,  a  longitudinal  hoUow  is  made  to  support  the 
foot,  close  by  the  tee,  and  at  right  angles  with  a  line 
drawn  from  the  one  end  of  tibe  rink  to  the  other. 
This  is  called  a  hack  or  hUch."  Acc^  of  Curling,  p.  6\ 

"Hack,  from  the  Icelandic  hiacka,  signifies  a  chop, 
a  crack."  N.  ibid.    Dan.  hak,  a  notch ;  CD.  kac,  id. 
Teut  hack-en,  fodere. 
HACKSTER,  *.     A  butcher,  a  cutthroat. 

'*  At  his  return  into  Scotland, — he  fbund  Alaster 
Macdonald,  son  to  Coll  Macgillespick,  commonly 
called  Coll  Kittagh, — with  a  crew  of  bloody  Irish 
rebels,  and  desperat  hacksters,  gathered  in  the  Isles." 
Craufurd's  Hist.  Univ.  Edin.  p.  155. 

I  have  not  found  this  word  any  where  else.     Bat 
it  obviously  denotes  men  who  hack  and  hew  ^mthoat 
mercy,  whose  trade  is  butchery. 
HACKUM-PLACKUM,  adv.    Denoting  that 

each  pays  an  equal  share,  as  of  a  tavem-Ull, 

Teviotd. ;  synon.  EqiuiLaqual;  perhaps  from 

A.S.  aelc  each,  dat.  pi.  aekuniy  aspirated,  and 

placJc^  (q.  v.)  q.  "  everyone  hisj^facAr.^ 
HACQUEBUT  OF  FOUND. 

"  Item,  thrie  hacqttebulU  qfjbvnd,  whole,  and  one 
broken  :•— Item  viii.  barreillis  of  hacquebut  offmmd 
poulder."   Bannatt  Journal,  p.  1 S7.    V.  Haobut. 

Fauchet  derives  hacquebui  from  Ital.  area  bouza  the 
bow  with  a  hole.  V.  Grose^  Mil.  Hist  ii.  29 1 . 
To  HAD,  V.  a.     To  hold,  S. 

— "  Grantit  to  the  proueist,  8cc.  to  haue  and  to  had 
thairin  ane  mercatt  day  ouklie^— to  haue  and  to  had 
ane  vther  mercatt  ouklie/*  &c.    Acts  Cha.  I.  £d. 
1814,  voL  V.  9S.     V.  Hald,  it. 
nADyprei.  audpartpa.  Took,  t^en,  or  carried. 

"  They  began  and  spoilyied  a  number  of  cattle  fine 
the  ground  of  Frendraught,  and  avowedly  had  them 
to  Bryack  fair."     Spalding,  L  34.. 

''  Gilderoy  and  five  other  lymmara  were  taken 
and  had  to  Edinburgh/'     Ibid.  p.  53. 

"  He  is  had  to  Aberdeen,  and  ward^  in  the  tol- 
hooth."     Ibid.  p.  126. 

This  seems  Qierely  a  softened  pronunciation  o( 
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ha^de,  haefed,  the  A.S.  pret  and  part  pa.  of  Aa&6- 

an,  hcLebh^an,  habere.     V.  Have,  v.  to  carry. 

H  A^D,  s.    Restraint,  retention ;  applied  with  the 

negative  to  denote  prodigality,  Ayrs. 

'^  My  people  were  wont  to  go  to  great  lengths  at 
their  burials,  and  dealt  round  short  bread  and  sugar 
biscuity  with  wine, — as  if  there  had  been  no  ha'd  in 
their  hands."    Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  365. 
HADDIE,  8..     A  haddock,  Loth. 

"  Weel,  Monkbams,  they're  braw  caller  haddies, 
and  they'll  bid  me  unco  little  indeed  at  the  house 
if  ye  want  crappit  heads  the  day."  Antiquary, 
iii.  216. 

**  The  substantialities  consisted  of  rizzard  haddiet" 
&c.     Smugglers,  ii.  75.     V.  Rizar,  ». 

H ADDING  Haudikg,  ^.     1.  A  possession,  a 
place  of  residence,  S. ;  q.  holding, 
Tho'  her  haddin^  it  be  sma, 
An'  her  tocher  nane  ava'; 
Yet  a  dinker  dame  than  she 
Never  bless'd  a  lover's  e'e. 
Train's  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  11 6.     V.  Hald. 
"  And  what  would  harm  my  bonny  bairn  in  the 
gloaming  near  my  poor  Aa(2J»n'?  said  Janet,"  Blackw^ 
Mag.  July  1820,  p.  87S. 

A  wee  bit  housie  to  my  mind, 
Wi'  twa  three  bonny  trees  confin'd,— 
Is  a'  I'd  seek  o'  haddin'  kind 
To  mak  me  weel. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  168. 

2.  It  seems  to  be  used  as  signifying  the  furniture 
of  a  house,  Ayrs. ;  synon.  pknissing. 

Wad  Phillis  loo  me,  FhiUis  soud  possess 
A  gude  bein  house,  wi'  haudin  neat  an'  fine  $ 

Sax  acre-braid  o'  richest  pasture  grass ; 

The  grun'  was  Ramio's  ance,  but  now  is  mine. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  104. 

3.  The  haddin  cf  afarm^  the  quantity  or  number 
of  scores  of  stocK,  i.  e.  sheep,  which  a  farm  is 
reckoned  to  maintain  or  graze,  Roxb. 

4.  Means  of  support ;  as,  ^'  I  wad  fain  marry  that 
lass,  but  I  fear  I  haena  haddin  for  her,^  S. 

'^  He  said,  it  was  na  in  my  heart — to  pit  a  puir  lad 
like  himsell, — that  had  nae  handing  but  his  penny- 
fee,  to  sick  a  hardship  as  this  comes  to."  Rob  Roy, 
ii.  232. 

5.  Used  to  denote  equipments  for  riding,  Ayrs. ; 
synon.  ridinff-graith. 

"  Ye  maun  just  let  me  ride  my  ain  horse  wi'  my 
ain  ha'ding"  Sir  A.  Wylie,  i.  225.  V.  Hald,  Hauld,  *. 

HADDIN  AND  DUNG,  oppressed,  kjept  in  bon- 
.    dage ;  like  one  who  is  held  that  he  may  be  beixten. 

V.  JhNG,  V, 

**  My  lassie's  ^haddin  an'  dung,  daresna  speak  to 
them  that  I'm  sure  she  anes  liket"  Campbell,  i.  384. 

HADDYR,  Hadder,  s.     Heath.]  Add; 
When  April  winds  the  heather  wave. 
And  sportsmen  wander  by  yon  grave, 
Tiu-ee  voUies  let  his  mem'ry  crave — 

Bums' s  Works,  iii.  121. 
HADDISH,  Hadisch,  8.     A  measure  of  any 
dry  grain,  one  third  of  a  peck ;  according  to 
otiiers,  a  fourth,  Aberd. 
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"  The  Haddish  is  one  third  of  a  peck.— By  Decree 
Arbitral'-one  peck  of  meal  to  the  miller,  and  1  had^ 
dish  to  the  under  miller,  for  each  boll  of  sheeling  of 
increase  of  all  their  corn,  bear,  and  other  grain." 
Proof — regarding  the  mill  of  Inveramsay,  A.  1814. 
"  Tyra  Iiadischis  of  meiW,"  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Haddies  Cog,  q.  v. 
But  the  measures  differ  in  different  counties.  I  shall 
venture  another  conjecture.  Perhaps  this  is  q.  half' 
dish,  as  denoting  a  vessel  which  contains  the  half  of 
what  was  held  by  that  called  the  Dish  ;  from  half 
and  A.S.  disc,  Su.G.  disk  ;  Teut  disck,  &c,  an  ancient 
term  which  was  in  general  use  among  the  northern 
nations. 

HADDO-BREEKS,  s.  pi  The  roe  of  the  had- 
dock, Roxb.    A.S.  brycCy  fructus  ? 
To  HAE,  V.  a.     To  have.]  Add ; 

2.  To  take,  to  receive,  S. 

Hoe  is  often  used  in  addressihg  one,  when  any 
thing  is  offered  to  him ;  as,  Hae,  sometimes  expl.  by 
tak  that, 

"  Hae,  lad;  and  run,  lad;"  S.  Prov.  "  Give  ready 
money  for  your  service,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  be 
ready  served."     Kelly's  Prov.  p.  ISl. 

"  Hae  will  will  make  a  deaf  man  hear ;"  Kelly, 
p.  133.  Note;  ''Here,  take."  More  properly, 
"  Hae  gars  the  deaf  man  hear." 

This  is  merely  the  imperative  of  the  v. 

Hae  is  halfftUl;  S.  Prov.  "  Having  abundance 
makes  people's  stomachs  less  sharp  and  craving." 
Kelly,  p.  152. 

3.  To  understand ;  as,  **  I  hae  ye  now,**  I  now 
apprehend  )'our  tneaning,  Aberd. 

Hae,  s.     Possession,  property.]  Add; 

Hence  the  phrase,  S.B.  hae  andheil,  "  wealth  and 
health."     It  is  thus  expressed ; 

Lord  bless  you  lang  wi'  hae  and  heU, 
And  keep  ye  ay  the  honest  chiel 

That  ye  hae  been. 
Syne  lift  you  till  a  better  beil ! 

Skinner's  Miscellaneous  Poetry,  p.  1 12. 
Alliterative  phrases  of  tliis  kind,  were  very  com- 
mon among  the  northern  nations.     Isl.  heUl  oe  holh- 
din,  illaesus,  incorruptus. 

Hae-been,  s.  An  ancient  rite  or  custom,  Dumfr.; 
from  Have  been, 

'*  Gude  auld  hae-heens  should  aye  be  uphauden." 
Blackw.  Mag.  Sept  1820,  p.  66O. 
HAEM-HOUGHED,  part.  adj.     Having  the 
knees  bending  inwards,  S. 
She  was  lang-toothed,  an'  blench-lippit, 
Haem-houghed,  an'  haggis-fittit, 
Lang-neckit,  chaunler-chafli^ 
An'  yet  the  jade  to  dee ! 

The  auld  man's  mare's  dead,  &c 

A  Mile  aboon  Dundee,  Old  Song,  Edin. 
Month.  Mag.  June  1817,  p.  238. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  borrowed  firom  haims  or  hem, 
i.  e.  a  horse-collar,  because  of  its  elliptical  form. 
HA^EN,  part,  pa.   1.  Had,  q.  haven^  S. 

Gryte  was  the  care  and  tut'ry  that  was  ha'en 
Baith  night  and  day  about  the  bony  weeane. 

Ros/s  Helenore,  p.  12. 
Here,  faowevei*,  it  may  be  for  hadden,  held. 
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Chaucer  uses  han  in  the  same  manner. 
—Ye  han  saved  me  my  children  dere. 

Clerkes  Tale,  v.  8964. 
8.  Often  implying  the  idea  of  necessity,  S.  *^  He 
had  ha^en  that  to  do,^  S. ;  a  dangerous  and  delu- 
sory mode  of  expression,  commonly  used  as  a 
kind  of  apology  for  crime,  as  if  it  were  especially 
to  be  charged  to  destiny. 

HAT-AND-HAT,  ad;.     Half-drunk,  S. 
Steeking  his  ein,  big  John  M'MafT 
Held  out  his  musket  like  a  staff; 
Tum'd,  the'  the  chield  was  ka'f-and'kalf. 

His  head  away. 
And  panting  cry'd,  "  Sirs,  is  she  aff  ?" 
In  wild  dismay. 

Mayne's  Siller  Gun,  p.  47- 
HAFF,  s.     Distant  fishing  ground,  Shetl. ;  the 

same  with  Haafj  q.  v.  * 

HAFFMANOR,  8.     Expl.  «  having  land  in 
partnership  between  two;^  Gall.  Encycl. 
From  half,  and  manor,  L.B.  tnaner-ium,  villa. 

HAFF-MERK  MARRIAGE  KIRK,the  dace 

where  clandestine  marriages  are  celebratea,  S. 

"  1663,  July. — Bruce,  BroomhaH's  brother,  being 
a  student  of  philosophie  in  St  Andrews,  went  away 
with  one  Agnes  AUane^  a  comon  woman,  daughter 
to  the  deceased  Johne  AUane,  taverner  ther,  to  the 
borders  to  be  married  at  the  halfe  marke  church,  (as 
it  is  commonlie  named."  Lamont's  Diary,  p.  20?. 
HAFFIT,  s.  Insert,— ahex  the  word  cheek,  1. 6 

from  the  bottom ; 

The  same  idiom  occurs  in  O.E.  although  the  terms 
be  different.  ''  And  you  make  moche  a  do  I  wyll 
take  my  fyste  from  your  cheke : — Je  partiray  mon 
poyng  dauec  vostre  ioe."  Palsgrr.  B.  iii.  F.  9,9S,  a. 
S.  Used  ellipUcally  for  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the 

head ;  as,  FB  gie  you  a  haffity  and  FU  scum 

your  chqfts  toyouj  Loth.;  i.e.  give  you  a  blow 

on  the  chops. 
A  60WF  ON  THE  H  AFFST,  a  Stroke  on  the  side  of 

the  head,  S. 

''  (Clenching  his  fist.)  Noo  could  I  gi'  him  sic  an 
a  gowfo*  the  haffet  /"     Deserted  Daughter. 
To  KAiM  DOUN  ONE^s  HAFFiTS,to  give  ouca  com« 

plete  drubbing,  S. 
Then  they  may  Gallia's  braggers  trim. 
An'  down  their  haffits  kaim, 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  13.9. 

Inallusion  to  combing  down  the  hair  on  the  temples. 

HAFFLIN,  adj.     Half-grown.    V.  Halflin. 
HAFFLIN,  s.     That  instrument  used  by  car- 
penters, which  ifi  E.  is  denominated  a  trying- 
plane,  S. 
To  HAFT,  via.     To  fix  or  settle,  as  in  a  habi- 
tation, South  of  S. 

— '^  I  hae  heard  him  s^y,  that  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter  was  mair  deeply  hajled  in  that  wild  muirluid  pa- 
rish than  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh."     Heart 
of  Mid  Lothian,  iv.  28. 
Haft,  s.     Dwelling,  S.]  Add ; 

**  Her  bairn,'  she  said,  ^  teas  her  bairn,  and  she 
came  to  fetch  her  out  of  ill  hcffi  and  waur  guiding." 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian^  ii.  147* 
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HAFTED,/Mir^.  /MS.  Settled,  accustomed  to  a  place 

from  residence,  S. 

''  Ye  preached  us  out  o'  our  canny  free-house  and 
gude  kale-yard,  and  oat  o'  this  new  city  of  refuge 
afore  our  hinder-end  was  wee!  hajied  in  it."  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  ii.  206.     V.  the  v.  Heft. 

*^  Animals  are  said  to  be  hafied,  when  they  live 
contented  on  strange  pastures,  when  they  have  made 
a  haunt."     Gall.  Encycl. 

HAFT  AND  POINT,  a  phrase  denoting  the  out- 
ermost party  on  each  side  in  a  field  01  reapers, 

Dumfr. 

^'  Those  on  the  Ao/t  and  those  on  the  foknt  of  the 
hook  exerted  themselves  with  so  much  success,  that 
Hamish  Machamish  was  compelled  to  cheer  up  his 
lagging  mountaineers  by  the  charms  of  his  pipe. — 
The  Highland  sickles— could  not  prevent  the  hafi 
and  the  'point  from  advancing  before  them,  forming 
a  front  like  the  horns  of  a  crescent."  Blackw.  Mag. 
Jan.  1821,  p.  402. 
To  HAG,  V,  a.     To  cut,  to  hew,  S.]  Add  ; 

— '^  Some  friends  said  to  him, '  Sir,  the  people  are 
waiting  for  sermon,'  (it  being  the  Lord's  day),  to 
whom  he  said,  '  Let  the  people  go  to  their  prayers  ; 
for  me,  I  neither  can  nor  will  preach  any  this  day ; 
for  our  friends  are  fallen  and  fled  before  the  enemy 
at  Hamilton,  and  they  are  hashing  and  hogging  them 
down,  and  their  blood  is  running  down  like  water." 
Peden's  Life,  Biographia  Scoticana,  p.  489. 
^.  To  mangle  any  business  which  one  pretends 

to  do. 

''  But  let  them  /u?g  and  hash  on,  for  they  will  make 
no  cleanly  work  neither  in  state  nor  church."  Wal- 
ker's Remark.  Passages,  p.  80. 
Hag,  s.]     Inserty  as  sense 
1 .  A  stroke  with  a  sharp  and  heavy  instrument, 

as  an  axe  or  chopping-knife,  S. 
^.  A  notch,  S.     ^<  He  may  strike  a  hag  V  the 

post,^^  a  proverbial  phrase  applied  to  one  who 

nas  been  very  fortunate^  Lanarks. 

3.  One  cutting  or  felling  of  a  certun  quantity  of 
copse  wood.]     Dele  copse,  and  Add; 

"  Woods  that  are  extensive  are  divided  into  sepa- 
rate lots  called  hags,  one  of  which  is  appointed  to 
be  cut  annually."     Agr.  Surv.  Qydes.  p.  157- 

4.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  wood  so  cut, 
Meams.     Add,  as  sense 

5.  The  lesser  branches  used  for  fire-wood,  after  the 
trees  are  felled  for  carpenter-work  ;  sometimes 
auld  hoffy  S. 

6.  Moss-ground,  &c.]  Add ; 

**  His  Honour  was  with  the  folk  who  were  get- 
ting down  the  dark  hag"-^^^  Edward  learned  from 
her  that  the  old  hag,  which  had  somewhat  puzzled 
him  in  the  butler's  account  of  his  roaster's  avocations, 
had  nothing  to  do  either  with  a  black  cat  or  a  brocmi- 
stick,  but  was  simply  a  portion  of  oak  copse  which 
was  to  be  felled  that  day."    Waverley,  i.  121,  12?. 

The  term  hugg  was  used,  in  the  laws  of  Norway, 
in  the  same  sense  with  our  hag.  Hence  the  phrase 
Hugg  00  hamna,  expl.  Limites  communis  saltus  pas- 
cui  et  csedui,  jus  pascendi  et  lignandL  Verelius  here 
transposes  the  terms  in  his  Lat  version ;  although 
he  has  preserved  the  natural  order  when  translating 
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the  phrase  into  Sw.  Soagshugge  och  Mulebele,  i.  e. 
the  felling  of  woodland  pasture,  from  fR«/e  the  mouth, 
and  bei-a  to  feed,  to  bait.  Isl.  hamna  has  properly 
no  immediate  reference  to  pasture,  but  has  the  ge- 
neral sense  of  community  of  possession ;  originally 
applied  to  the  division  of  inhabitants  in  a  certain  dis- 
trict, who  were  liable  to  be  called  out  on  a  predatory 
expedition  by  sea,  from  hamn  portus,  the  same  with 
hqjfk  a  haven. 
Hagman,  s.     One  who  gains  his  sustenance  by 

cutting  and  selling  wood,  S.6. 
Hag-wood,  s.    A  copse  wood  fitted  for  having  a 

regular  cutting  of  trees  in  it,  S. 

"  A  very  small  number  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
oak  forests  are  to  be  found  in  a  few  places  on  the 
banks  of  streams  among  the  hills,  which  have  grown 
into  a  kind  of  copse,  or  what  is  termed  in  Scotland 
hag  woods"  Agr.  Surv.  Berwicks.  p.  334. 
Hag-airK)  s.   a  chissel  on  which  the  blacksmith 

cuts  off  the  nails  from  the  rod  or  piece  of  iron^ 

of  which  they  are  made,  Roxb. 

From  Hag,  v.,  to  hack,  and  aim,  iron. 
Haggeb,  s.   1.  One  who  uses  a  hatchet,  Lanarks. 
2.  One  who  is  employed  in  felling  trees,  ibid. 
To  Hagger,  v.  a.  To  cut,  so  as  to  leave  a  jagged 

edge;  partly  to  cut  and  partly  to  rive,  to  nag^le. 

Hagger*dy  cut  in  a  jagged  manner,  full  of 

notches,  mangled,  Buchan,  South  of  S,    V. 

Hacker  Vm 
HAGBERRY,^.     The  bird.cherry.J  Add; 

*'  The  name  kaigs  is,  in  Lancashire,  given  to  the 
white  thomberry ;"  T.  Bobbins.    But  this  signifies 
haws,  from  A.S.  Ikagan,  in  pL  id. 
H AGBUT  OF  CROCHE.]  ^dd; 

In  O.E.  the  term  retainsmore  of  the  original  sound. 

''  Which  syde  also  they  fenced  with  ii.  felde  peces, 
and  certeyn  haghtUs  a  crok  liynge  vnder  a  turf  wal." 
Patten's  Expedicion  D.  of  Somerset,  p.  41. 
HA6BUT  OF  FOUNDS,  the  same  instrument 

with  Hagbut  qfCroche^  q.  v. 

"  It  is  ordained  that  every  landed  man  have  a  hag^ 
but  offounde,  called  a  hagbut  of  crochert,  &c."  Pink. 
Hist.  Scot  ii.  407*     V.  Hacquebut. 

At  first  view  one  might  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
term  founde  were  from  Fr.  Jbnd-er,  to  found,  to  cast 
metals.  But  it  is  from  O.Fr,  fonde,  thus  defined  by 
Du  Cange,  Junda,  machina  oppugnatoria,  qua  jac- 
tantur  lapides.  This  is  the'same  with  L.B.  JUnda" 
bulum. 

This  was  probably  somewhat  different  from  the 
hagbut  of  croche;  although  I  find  no  account  of  it. 
I  suspect  that  it  was  of  a  larger  size  than  the  other. 
HAGGART,  s.     A  stack-yard,  &c.]  Add; 

This  is  given  in  the  form  of  Hag-yard. 

**  Hag»yard.—K  stack-yard.  The  phrase  clear  the 
hag,  means,  clear  all  out  of  the  way."    Gall.  Encycl. 

H AGGERD ASH, «.  Disorder;  abroil;  Lanarks. 

Perhaps  from  A^i^  to  hack,  and  doih  to  drive  with 
violence. 
Haggerdash,  adv.  In  confusion,  Upp.  Clydes. ; 

synon.  Haggerdecash. 
HAGGERIRand  SWAGGERIN,  1.  In  an 

indifferent  state  of  healthy  Loth. 
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2.  Making  but  a  sorry  shift  as  to  temporal  sub- 
sistence, or  business,  ibid. 
H AGGERSN ASH,  adf.    1 .  A  term  applied  to 

tart  language,  Ayrs. 

"  I  maun — Teti'  them  to  spaing  [Leg.  spairge} 
athort  their  tapselUrie  tauntrums  an'  haggersnash  pil- 
gatings  upo  some  hairum*skairum  ratUescuU,"  &c. 
£d.  Mag.  April  1821,  p.  351. 
S.  A  ludicrous  de»gnation  for  a  spiteful  person^ 

Ayrs. 
HAGGERTY-TAGGERTY,  a^.  In  a  ragged 

state,  like  a  tatterdemalion,  S.  B.    Hagge^ty- 

tagy  adv.  andhaggertytag'Uke^  adj.  are  synon. 

Formed  perhaps  from  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is 
so  haggit  or  hacked,  as  to  be  nearly  cut  off,  to  hang 
only  by  a  tag  or  tack. 
H  AGGIES,  s.    A  dish  commonly  made  in  a 

sheep^s  maw.]  Add ; 

From  the  attachment  of  the  Scots,  who  had  in  for- 
mer ages  resided  in  France,  to  their  national  dish, 
most  probably  arose  the  ludicrous  Fr.  phrase.  Pain 
benist  d'EscMse,  "  a  sodden  sheep's  liver,"  Cotgr. ;  q. 
"  blessed  bread  of  Scotland." 

A  very  singular  superstition,  in  regard  to  this  fa- 
vourite dish  of  our  country,  prevails  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, and  perhaps  in  other  southern  counties.  As 
it  is  a  nice  piece  of  cookery  to  boil  a  haggis,  with- 
out suffering  it  to  burst  in  the  pot,  and  run  out,  the 
only  effecttial  antidote  known  is  nominally  to  com- 
mit  it  to  the  keeping  o£  some  male  who  is  generally 
supposed  to  bear  antlers  on  his  brow.  When  the 
cook  puts  it  into  the  pot,  she  says ;  ^'  1  gie  this  to 
— sucJi  a  one— to  keep."    Add  to  etymon  ; 

O.E.  haggas,  a  puddyng,  ^Fr.]  culiette  de  mou- 
ton ;"    Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  38.    ."  Hagas  puddinge. 
Tucetum."  Prompt  Parv. 
Haggis-bag,  s.   The  maw  of  a  sheep  used  for 

holding  a  haggles^  which  is  sewed  up  in  it,  S. 

"  It  is  more  nke  an  empty  Aag^-bag  than  ony 
thing  else^and  as  the  old  Scotch  proverb  says, 
*  an  emp^  bag  winna  stand."^    Black.  Mag.  Sept. 
1819,  p.  077. 
HAGGILS,  s.  pi.    In  the  haggUs^  in  trammels, 

Fife. 

I  know  not  whether  this  be  allied  to  Dan.  hegle,  a 
flaxcomb ;  or  Teut  hackel-en,  haesitare  lingua.  The 
s.  hackeUnge  denotes  hesitation  in  general ;  and  may 
at  any  rate  be  viewed  as  the  origin  of  haggle,  to 
hesitate  in  a  bargain. 
To  HAGGLE,  v.  a.  To  mar  any  piece  of  work, 

to  do  any  thing  aukwardly  or  improperly,  Fife; 

apparently  a  diminuUve  from  Hag,  to  hew. 
Haggme,  €tdf.  Rough,  uneven,  Clydes.,  q.  what 

bears  the  marks  of liaving  heenhaggii  or  hewed 

with  an  axe. 
Hagglin,  part.  adf.    Rash,  incautious ;  as  '^  a 

hoffgltfC  gomrel,*'  Fife.    V.  Haggle,  v. 
To  HAGHLE,   Hauchle  (gutt.),  v.  n.    To 

walk  slowly,   clumsily,   and  with   difficulty; 

dragging  the  legs  along,  and  hardly  lifting  tne 

feet  from  the  ground,  Loth.,  Roxb. 

Hechle,  is  used  m  a  sense  very  nearly  allied,  Roxb.. 
HAG  YARD,  t.    V.  Haggabt. 
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HAGIL-BARGAIN,  s.  "  One  who  stands 
upon  trifles  in  making  a  bargain  ;^  Roxb.,  Gl. 
Sibb. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  is  obviously  the  same 
with  £.  haggle,  to  be  tedious  in  a  bargain.  Eaggle^ 
bargin  is  viewed^  in  Gl.  Ramsay,  as  synon.  with 
Aurglebargifu  But  it  more  nearly  resembles  this 
term. 

HAGYNG,  s,  Inclosure,  q.  hedgmg. 

"  Als  gud  hagyng  throucht  the  cloiss  &  langous 
the  hous  syd."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1585,  V.  15,  p.  GSQ. 
HAGMARK,  s,   A  march  or  boundary,  Shetl. 

Either  from  Isl.  Su.G.  hag  sepimentum  rude,  or 
haug-r  tumulus,  cumulus,  and  mark  limes,  q.  a  boun* 
dary  denoted  by  a  hedge,  or  by  a  heap. 

HAG-MATINES. 

His  pater-noster  bocht  and  sauld. 

His  numered  Aueis  and  psalmes  tald. ^ 

Their  haly  hag  malines  fast  they  patter. 
They  giue  yow  breid,  and  selles  yow  water. 

Poems  1 6th  Cent  p.  189- 
There  must  certainly  be  an  error  here ;  for  no 
reasonable  interpretation  can  be  given  of  the  phrase 
as  it  stands. 

HAGMAHUSH,*.  A  slovenly  person,  Aberd. ; 
most  commonly  applied  to  a  female,  and  expL 
as, equivalent  to  "  an  tU-redd-up  person.*^ 
O !  laddy  !  ye're  a'  hagmahush, 
Yer  face  is  barked  o'er  wi'  smush  ; 
Gae  wash  yersel,  an'  get  a  brush  ;-^ 
Yer  head's  just  like  a  heather-bush, 
Wi'  strabs  an*  straes. 

W.  Beatlie's  Tales,  p.  5. 
Hagmahush,  adf.  Aukward  and  slovenly,  ibid. 
Might  we  suppose  the  first  syllable  to  signify,  as 
in  £.,  an  old  ugly  woman,  the  last  might  seem  to  be 
formed  from  Isl.  huss-a,  sibilo  excipere,  Teut.  hussch* 
en,  instigare,  q.  one  on  whom  the  dogs  might  be 
hounded. 

HAY,  interj.     I.  An  exclamation  expressive  of 
joy,  and  used  to  excite  others. 
.    Ittdy,  Italy,  first  cryis  Achates, 

Syne  all  our  feris  of  clamour  mycht  not  ceis. 
But  with  ane  voce  atanis  cryis  Itale, 
And  halesing  gan  the  land,  with  hay  and  hale. 
Hale,  i.  e.  hail.  Doug.  Virg,  p.  86.  2. 

Hay  :  let  vs  sing  and  mak  greit  mirth. 

Sen  Christ  this  day  to  vs  is  borne 

Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  Q6. 
2.  Sometimes  it  is  used  merely  for  excitement. 
Al  ye  that  bene  prophane,  away,  away, 
Swyith  outwith,  al  the  sanctuary  hy  you  hay. 

Doug.  Virg.  172.  18. 
Hay,  hay,  go  to,  than  cry  thay  with  ane  schout. 

Ibid.  275.  2. 
In  the  latter  passage  Douglas  uses  it  for  Lat.  eiia, 
(Virg.  lib.  9.)  which  old  Cooper  in  his  Thesaurus 
explains  by  £.  eigh  ;  **  an  interjection  of  sudden  de- 
light," Johns. 

H AICHES  (gutt),  *.  Expl.  "force,"  S.  B.]  Add ; 
Haichess,  as  used  in  Aberd.,  is  expl.  "  the  noise 
made  by  the  falling  of  any  heavy  body." 
HAICHUS  (gutt.),  s.    A  heavy  fall,  Meams. 
V.  Ai<:h<78,  and  Haiches. 
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HAID,  pret.  v.    Did  hide,  S. 

"  There  was  mony  ane  f*  the  days  o'  langsyne, 

who  haid  weel,  but  never  was  back  to  howk  again." 

Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  i.  329. 

HAID  NOK  MAID.    Neither  hnid  nor  maidj  an 

expression  used,  in  Angus,  to  denote  extreme 

poverty.     "  There  is  neither  haid  nor  maid  in 

the  house."  It  is  sometimes  pron.  q.  Iieid^  meid. 

Haid  signifies  a  whit    V.  Hate.  Maid  or  meid  is 

a  mark.    V.  Meith.     The  meaning  is,  *'  There  k 

neither  any  thing,  nor  even  the  vestige  of  any  thing, 

in  the  house." 

To  HAIG,  V,  n.     To  butt,  or  strike  with  the 
liead,  applied  to  cattle,  Moray  ;  synon.  Put. 
The  caure  did  haig,  the  quels  low. 
And  ilka  bull  has  got  his  cow. 
And  staggis  all  ther  meiris. 

Jamieson's  Pop^  Ballads,  i.  286. 
''  If-you  were  to  look  through  an  elf-bore  in  wood, 
—you  may  see  the  elf-bull  haiging  (butting)  with  the 
strongest  bull  or  ox  in  the  herd,  but  you  will  never 
see  with  that  eye  again."     Northern  Antiq.  p.  404. 
Isl.hitick-a,  feritare,pulsitare ;  a  frequentative  from 
hoegg-a  caedere,  q.  to  strike  often  ;  hiack,  frequenset 
lentus  ictus,  expl.  by  Dan.  stoeden  (Haldorson)  a 
push.     At  stoede  med  homer,  to  gore  with  the  horns. 
HAIG,  8.    The  designation  j^-en  to  a  female, 
whose  chief  delight  is  to  fly  from  place  to  place, 
telling  tales  concerning  her  neighbours,  Ayrs. 
This  seems  radically  the  same  with  Haik^  v.,  sig- 
nifying to  go  about  idly.  Isl.  hagg^a,  movere,  dimo- 
vere,  kaggan,  parva  motio ;  Haldorson. 
HAIGH,  s.    Used  as  if  equivalent  to  Heuch^  a 
precipice,  Perths. 

Syne  a  great  haigh  they  row'd  him  down, 

A  hideless  corse, 
A  pray  to  a'  the  tykes  aroun'. 
That  wale  o'  horse. 
The  Old  Horse,  Duff's  Poems,  p.  87. 
To  HAIGLE,  V.  n.  To  walk  as  one  who  is  much 
fatigued,  or  with  difiiculty,  as  one  with  a  heavy 
load  on  one^s  back ;  as,   "I  hae  mair  than  I 
can  Iiaigie  wi'  ;^  or,  "  My  lade  is  sae  sad,  I  can 
scarcely  haigle^  Roxb. 

Haghle,  Hauchle,  Loth.,  is  very  nearly  allied.  But 
Haigle  is  also  used  ;  and  this  difference  of  idea  it 
marked;  that  Haigle  properly  denotes  the  aukward 
motion  of  the  whole  body,  while  Hauchle  is  confined 
to  that  of  the  limbs.  Hechle  is  nearly  allied  in  sense, 
but  seems  primarily  to  refer  to  difiiculty  in  breathing. 
Haingle,  Angus,  is  perhaps  originally  the  same  with 
Haigle. 

To  Haigle,  v.  a.  To  carry  with  difiSculty  any 
thing  that  is  heavy,  cumbersome,  or  entangling, 
Berwicks.,  Roxb. 

This  might  seem  a  dimm.  from  Isl.  kagg^a,  com- 
moveo,  quasso ;  G.  Andr.  p.  104. 
To  HAIGLE,  Haigel,  Hagil,  r.n,  **  To  use 
B  great  deal  of  useless  talk  in  making abargain;^ 
Border,  Gl.  Sibb.  Higgle^  £.  must  be  origi- 
nally the  same. 

"  I  airghit  at  keuillyng  withe  hirr  in  that  thn- 
ward  paughty  moode,  and  baid  na  langer  to  AaigfL" 
Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  ii.  41. 
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''  111  ne'er  haigel  wi'  my  king's  officer  about  three 
and  aughtpence."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck^  i.  122. 

Sibb.  refers  to  Teat  hackeUen,  balbutire,  and  hack* 
eUnghe,  difficultates.  Isl.  hiegyla  signifies,  res  ni- 
hili ;  and  heigull,  homuncio  segnis,  a  slow  little  feU 
low. 

To  HAIK,  V.  fi.  To  go  about  idly,  &c.]  Add; 
I  find  this  V,  nsecT^  but  apparently  in  a  sense  some* 

what  different. 

In  that  hardy,  in  hy  he  kaikel  to  that  hall 
For  to  wit  gif  Wymondis  wynning  was  thair. 

Ratif  Coilyear,  C.  iij.  a. 
It  would  seem  here  to  denote  vigorous,  expeditious 

motion  forwards.     Isl.  hak^r  signifies,  vir  praeceps, 

vehemens. 

'*  A  haking  fellow,  an  idle  loiterer ;"  Thoresby, 

Ray's  Lett  p.  329. 

To  Haik,  v.  a.  7^0  haik  up  and  down^  To  kaik 
about^  to  drag  from  one  place  to  another  to  little 
purpose,  conveving  the  idea  of  fatigue  caused 
to  the  person  who  is  thus  carried  about,  or  pro- 
duced  oy  the  thing  that  one  carries ;  as,  '^  What 
needs  ye  haik  her  up  and  down  throw  the  hail 
town  ?"  Or,  "  What  needs  you  weary  yoursell, 
haUAng  ainnU  that  heavy  big-coat  whareVr  ye 
gang?^  South  of  S. 

To  HAIK,  Kaik  up,  v.  a.  To  kidnap,  to  carry 
off  by  force. 
They'll  haik  ye  up,  and  settle  ye  bye, 

Till  on  your  wedding  day ; 

Then  gie  ye  frogs  instead  of  fish. 

And  play  ye  foul  foul  play. 

Katherine  Janfarie,  Bord.  Minstr,  i.  242. 
The  term  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense  by  the 
boys  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
Teut  haeck^n,  captare  rem  aliquam. 

HAIK,  s.  A  term  used  to  denote  a  forward,  tat- 
tling woman,  Aberd. 
Perhaps  from  the  general  custom  of  tattlers  in  hoik-' 

ing  about  idly. 

HAIK,  Hake,  j..  That  part  of  a  spinning-wheel, 
armed  vrith  teeth,  by  which  the  spun  tnread  is 
conducted  to  the  pirn.  Loth. 

HAIK,  s.     A  womarCs  haik, 

''  That  William  Striuiling  sail  restore— thre  sek.. 
kis  price  vj  s.,  thre  firlotis  of  mele  price  xij.  s.,  a  wo- 
manis  kaik,  price  x  s.,  a  stane  of  spune  yarne  price 
xvj  8.,"  &c.  Act  Dom,  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  106.. 

This  is  in  another  place  conjoined  widi  gowns  and 
cloaks. — *'  Twa  govnya  price  iij  lb.,  a  haik  pijce  xa., 
a  pare  of  clokis  price  x  s.^     Ibid.  p.  152. 

Teut  huyk,  denotes  an  old  kind  of  cloak ;  Flandr. 
hetfcke,  most  probably  the  same  with  our  haik,  is  ren- 
dered by  Kilian,  toga.  Thus  a  womanii  haik  may  de- 
note some  kind  of  gown  worn  by  a  woman.  Or,  V. 
Haik  of  a  spinning-wheel.. 

To  HAIL,  Hale,  v.  n*    To  pour  down.l  Add; 

"  Als  sone  as  hir  freindis  apperit  ta  hir  sicnt,  the 
t^ris  began  fast  to  hale  owre  nir  chekis."  Bellend*. 
T.  Liv.  p.  101. 

To  hfold,  id.  A.Bor.  Ray ;  to  hell,  Cumb. 

To  HAIL,  V.  a..  A  phrase  used  at  fgot-ball.  To 
hail  the  ball,  &c.]  Add; 
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The  ba'-spell's  won. 
And  we  the  ha'  hae  haitd* 
Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  ISS.  V.  Ba'- spell. 
Perhaps  the  most  simple  derivation  of  the  word 
would  be  from  Teut  hael-en,  ferre,  adferre,  accersere. 
Hail,  s.     The  place  where  those  who  play- 
strike  off,  S.l  Add; 
The  term  is  also  used  in  pL 

The  hails  is  wun ;  they  warsle  hame. 
The  best  they  can  for  fobbin. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  66. 
2.  The  act  of  reaching  this  place,  or  of  driving  a 
ball  to  the  boundary,  S. 

*'  Transmittere  metam  pila.  To  give  the  hail.  Hie 
primus  est  transmissus.  This  is  the  first  hail,"  Wed- 
derb.  Vocab.  p.  S7» 

This  would  seem  to  correspond  with  Teut.  hael, 
latio,  adferendisive  adducendi  actus. 
Hail*.b A,  s.  Synon  with  H an'-an'-hail,  Dumfr. 
Hail-lick,  s.  The  last  blow  or  kick  of  the  ball, 
which  drives  it  beyond  the  line,  and  gains  the 
game  at  foot-ball,  Kinross. 
HAILICK,  s.     A  romping  giddy  girl,  Roxb. ; 

synon.  Tazie»     V.  Halik,  Halok,  s. 
HAILIS,  s.     '^  To  byg  ane  commound  hailis.'^ 
Ahetd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17. 
Can  this  denote  an  oven  ?  O.Teut  hael,  haele,  fur- 
nus,  dibanus. 

To  HAYLYS,  Hayls,  v.  a.     To  hail,  to  ad- 
dress.] Add ; 
Til  Schyr  Knowt  than  als  fast 
Bl3rthely  this  Traytoure  past. 
And  thowcht  rewardyt  for  to  be 
On  this  wys  than  hym  haylyssyd  he ; 
**  Of  all  Ingland  my  Lord  and  Kyng> 
Now  Cryst  mot  grawnt  yhow  hys  blyssyng." 

Wynkmn,  vivfl7.  48. 
HAILL,  adj.     Whole,  S.     V.  Hale. 
Haill  ruck,  the  sum  total  of  a  person^s  property, 
Teviotdale ;  like  HaiU  Coup,  &c. 
This  is  q.  ^'  whole  heap ;"  Isl.  hrauk  cumulus.  V. 
Ruck,  s. 
HAILSOME,  adf.  1.  Contributing  to  health,  S.; 

as,  hailsome  air^  a  haihome  situoHofi, 
St.  Used  in  a  moral  sense,  as  denoting  sound  food 
for  the  mind,  like  E.  wholesome. 
**  The  Confessioun  of  Fayth, — ^ratifeit  and  appre- 
vit  as  hailsome  and*  sound  doctrine  grounded  vpoune 
the  infallibill  trewth  of  Godip  word."  Acts  Mary, 
1560,  Ed.  1814,  p.  526. 

By  another  writer  the  term  is  iqaplied  to  doctrine 
directly  contrary. 

"  The  Minister  of  thir  new  sectes  hes  na  vther  sub-, 
terfiige, — ^bot  to  reiect.  the  hailsome  doctrine  of  thir. 
most  lernit  and  godlie  fathers."  Hamilton's  Facile 
Traictise,  p.  22. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  word,  was  ever  used 
in  A.S.     But  we  have  Teut  heyl-saem  salubris,  sa- 
lutaris.  Germ,  heilsam,  and  Su.G.  helsosam,  id.     V. 
Hbil. 
HAILSCART,a4/.  Without  injury.  V.Hale-. 

SKARTH. 

HAILUMLIE,  adv.  Wholly,  completely,  S.B.\ 
Add; 
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"  For  certain,"  Gl. 

For  fan  I  saw  you,  I  thought  haleumlie, 
That  ye  wad  never  speak  again  to  me. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  15. 
HAIMERT,  Hamert,  ad;.    Used  as  denoting 
what  belongs  to  home ;  what  is  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  our  own  country,  and  what  is 
MTOught  or  made  at  home,  Ang.,  Mearns,  Ayrs. 
Haimeart,  Haimari,  domestic,  home-made,  home- 
bred ;"  GL  Picken.     V.  Hamald. 
To  HAIN,  V.  a.]  Insert^  as  sense 

1.  To  inclose,  to  defend  by  a  hedge,  Galloway. 
I^For  illustrating  this  sense  V.Hanite,  which  ought 

properly  to  be  inserted  here.]] 

2.  As  applied  to  grass,  to  preserve  from  being  ei- 
ther cut  down,  or  pastured,  S. 

*'  If  you  live  in  a  soil  of  ground,  dry  and  early, 
when  the  flowers  are  gone, — carry  your  hives,  espe- 
cially the  weak  ones,  to  a  muirish  place,  at  least  a 
mile's  distance,  that  the  bees  may  feed  on  the  flowers 
of  the  heath,  and  late  meadows  or  hain'd,  that  is,  kept 
grass  ;  and,  when  they  have  given  over  work,  bring 
them  home  again."  Maxwell's  Bee-Master,  p.  55* 
Wi'  tentie  care  I'll  flit  thy  tether 

To  some  hain'd  rig, 
Whare  ye  may  nobly  rax  your  leather, 

Wi'  sma'  fatigue.  Burns,  iii,  145. 

The  senses  given  as  1.  and  2.  to  be  viewed  as  S. 
and  4. 

4.  To  save,  not  to  expend,  S.]  Add ; 

I  '^  It's  a'  ae  woo ;  the  warld's  nae  the  poorer  (br't 
a'*-what's  been  wastit  ben  the  house,  has  been  hained 
but."     Tennant's  Card,  fieatoun,  p.  l68. 

This  seems  to  be  a  proverbial  phrase  used  in  Fife. 

"  The  thing  that  wives  hainsy  cats  eat ;"  S.  Prov. 
'^  What  is  too  niggardly  spar'd  is  often  as  widely 
squander'd."     Kelly,  p.  326. 

5.  To  save  from  exertion,  in  regard  to  bodily  la- 
bour or  fatigue,  S. 

"Work  legs,  and  win  legs,  hain  legs,  and  tine  legs," 

5.  Prov.  illustrated  by  the  Lat.  adage ;  Decrescit  re- 
quie  virtus,  sed  cresdt  agendo."    Kelly,  p.  342. 

6.  Used  in  a  nietaph.  sense,  as  signifying  chaste^ 
WeeUhainedy  not  wasted  by  venery,  S. 

Haines,  s*  One  who  saves  any  thing  from  being 
worn  or  expended ;  as,  *•'  He^s  a  gude  hainer  6* 
his  claise  C^  ''  He's  an  ill  fminer  6"  his  siller ;'' 
Clydes. 

HAIN,  8.    A  haven,  Ang.   *«  The  East  Ham,'^ 
the  East  Haven.    In  Fife  it  resembles  heyan, 
Isl.  hafn,  Dan.  havn,  id. 

HAINBERRIES,  s.  pi  Rasps,  or  the  fruit  of 
*    the  Rubus  Idaeus,  Roxb. 

This  may  be  merely  a  corr.  of  E.  hind-berry,  which 
is  synon.  with  rasp-berry,  A.S.  fdnd-berian  id.  This 
term  corresponds  with  the  Sw.  name,  at  least  in  Sca- 
nia, hinn^baer,  and  with  the  Teut.  hinneti'-besie,  mo- 
rum  rubi  Idaei ;  besie  signifying  a  berry. 

HAINCH,  s.     The  haunch,  S. 
To  Hainch,  v.  a.    To  elevate  by  a  sudden  jerk 
or  throw,  Ayrs.  r 

-^They  aften  hae  the  conscience 
To  hainch  a  chield  aboon  the  moon, 
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For  speakin'  lumps  o'  nonsense 
In  rhime,  this  day. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  75. 
Gude  sense  to  Fate  maun  aften  coure, 

Frae  vice's  biddin'  swervan ; 
While  nat'ral  fools  to  rank  an'  power 

She  hainches  undes^rvan.  Ibid.  p.  158. 

"  Hainsh,  to  heave ;"  Gl.  ibid^ 

Apparently  the  v.  hench  or  hainch,  (to  throw  as 
making  the  hand  to  strike  the  haunch)  used  in  a 
figurative  sense. 
HAINGLE,  s.     A  lowt,  a  looby,  an  aukward 

fellow,  S. 

"  I'll  gar  ye,— ye  wilycart  haingle;  an  ye  gie  me 
sic  a  fright."     Saint  Patrick. 
HAIR,  8.     A  very  small  portion,  &cj  Add ; 

**  Hair.  A  small  quantity  of  any  thing."  Gall.  Encyc. 

It  is  used  very  nearly  in  this  sense  in  £. 
HAIR,  8. 1 A  hair  of  the  Dog  thai  bit  one^  a  pro. 

verbial  phrase,  metaph.  applied  to  those  who 

have  been  intoxicatea,  S. 

'*  Take  a  hair  of  the  dog  thai  bit  you.  It  is  sup- 
pos'd  that  the  hair  of  a  dog  will  cure  the  bite.  Spo- 
ken to  them  who  are  sick  after  drink,  aa  if  another 
drink  would  cure  their  indisposition."  Kelly,  p.  31 8. 

This  phrase  is  not  unknown  in  England ;  idthough 
I  have  met  with  no  example  of  the  use  of  it  except 
in  the  Dictionaries  of  Cotgrave,  Ludwig,  and  Sere- 
nius.  They  all  give  the  same  sense  with  that  above 
mentioned.  Cotgrave,  (or  Howell,)  renders  it  by  the 
analogous  Fr.  phrase.  Prendre  du  poU  de  la  besie;  of 
which  he  adds  the  following  amusing  explanation : 
'*  To  take  a  remedy  for  a  mischiefe  from  Uiat  which 
was  the  cause  thereof;  as  to  go  thin  cloathed  when 
a  cold  is  taken ;  or  in  (^afterl  drunkennesse  to  fidl  a 
quaffing,  thereby  to  recover  health  or  sobriety,  neare 
unto  which  sence  our  Ale-knights  often  use  this 
phrase,  and  say,  Give  us  a  haire  of  the  dog  that  last 
bit  us."     Vo.  Besie. 

That  this  Prov.  is  used  in  France,  appears  beyond  a 
doubt  from  what  is  said  by  Leroux;  Quand  quelq'un 
a  mal  k  la  tete  le  lendemain  qu'il  a  fait  la  d6bauche, 
on  dit  qu'il  faui  prendere  du  poll  de  la  bite,  qu'il 
faut  recommencer  k  boire. 

It  is  thus  given  by  Serenius,  vo.  Hair :  *'  To  take 
a  hair  of  the  same  dog,  supa  sigjull  qfsamma  irta." 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  merely  a  translation  of 
the  proverb.  I  find  no  proof  that  the  figure  ia  used 
in  any  of  the  northern  languages. 

So  absurd  did  this  phrase  seem,  that  I  would  never 
have  thought  of  investigating  it,  had  I  not  accident* 
ally  met  with  a  passage  in  a  publication,  the  writer 
of  which  could  have  no  ena  to  serve  by  relating 
what  was  totally  unfounded,  and  so  unlike  the  appa* 
rent  simplicity  of  the  rest  of  the  narrative. 

Having  mentioned  that,  when  at  Wampoa  in  China, 
his  dog  Neptune  had  bit  a  boy,  who. was  meddling 
rather  freely  with  the  articles  belonging  to  him,  and 
thathe'^dressedtheboy'shurt,  which  was notsevere," 
he  adds ;  ''  In  a  short  time  after  I  saw  him  coming 
back,  and  his  father  leading  him.  I  looked  for  squalU. 
but  the  father  only  asked  a  few  hairs  out  from  under 
Neptune's  fore  leg,  close  to  the  body ;  he  would  take 
them  from  no  other  part,  and.  stuck  them  all  over  the 
wound.   He  went  away  content.   I  had  often  heard. 
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when  a  person  had  been  tipsy  the  evening  before, 
people  tell  him  to  take  a  hair  of  the  dog  thai  bit  him, 
but  never  saw  it  in  the  literal  sense  before."  J.  Ni-> 
col's  Life  and  Adventures,  £din.  1822,  p.  100. 

It  may  seem  unaccountable  that  there  should  be 
any  connexion  between  a  proverbial  speech  of  the 
western  nations,  and  a  custom  among  the  Chinese. 
But  this  will  not  appear  incredible,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  mankind  migrated  from  the  east  towards 
the  west,  and  that  the  traces  of  very  ancient  affinity 
may  be  discovered  in  customs  that  might  otherwise 
appear  ridiculous,  or  destitute  of  any  foundation  but 
the  gross  ignorance  of  the  modern  vulgar.  Who 
tould  suppose  that  any  of  the  customs  of  our  chil- 
dren might  be  traced  to  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
sea  ?  Yet  this  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who 
will  look  into  the  article  Thuhblickino  ;  where  it 
has  been  shewn  that  this  practice  must  have  been 
traduced  from  the  ancient  Scythians.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  person,  whom  this  mariner  met 
with,  was  a  Tartar ;  and  we  know  that  this  is  only 
another  name  for  a  Scythian.  At  any  rate,  there 
must  be  a  great  similarity  of  customs  and  rites  be* 
tween  the  Tartars  and  Chinese. 

Pliny,  when  speaking  of  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  obviously  refers  to  a  process  nearly  of  the 
dame  kind. 

"  There  bee  some  againe,  who  bume  the  haires  of 
the  same  mad  dogg's  taile,  and  conveigh  their  ashes 
handsomely  in  some  tent  of  lint  into  the  wound." 
Hist  B.  xxix.  c.  5. 

In  both  instances,  the  hair  of  the  offending  animal 
is  viewed  as  the  means  of  cute ;  this  hair  being  taken 
from  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  and  applied  to 
the  place  that  had  been  bitten. 

This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  charm,  but  as  an  application  that  possessed 
a  real  physical  virtue ;  like  that  employed  for  heal- 
ing the  bite  of  a  serpent,  scorpion,  &c. 

'^  If  the  same  scorpion  [that  gave  the  bite]]  or  an- 
other be  bruised  and  laied  to  the  wound,  it  is  the 
wholesomest  remedie,  for  the  vennome  of  stinging 
turneth  againe  into  the  body  that  it  came  out  of,"  Bat- 
man vppon  Bartholome,  B.  vii,  c.  70. 
*  HAIR,  s*    To  hae  a  hair  in  one's  neck,  to  hold 

another  under  restraint,  b^  having  the  power 

of  saying  or  doing  something  that  would  give 

him  pain,  S. 

'*  I  canna  but  think  I  maun  hae  made  a  queer 
figure  without  my  hat  and  periwig,  hinging  by  the 
middle  like  baudrons. — Baillie  Graham  wad  hae  aH 
unco  Iiairin  my  neck  an'  he  got  that  tale  by  the  end.^' 
Rob  Roy,  iii,  266. 

/  see  ye  hae  hair  an  your  head,  a  proverbial  phrase 
signifying,  '*  You  are  clever,  cautious,  or  wise,"  Fife* 
HAIR,  Har,  HAEE,ad;.  1 .  Cold,  nipping.]  Add; 

I  have  met  with  one  instance  of  hair  being  used 
as  a  «.  in  O.E.,  precisely  in  the  same  sense  with  the 
Teut.  word,  and  very  nearly  allied  to  our  tiaar. 

This  place  has  too  much  shade,  and  looks  as  if 

It  had  been  quite  forgotten  of  the  Spring, 

And  sun-beams  love,  affect  society. 

And  heat;  here  all  is  cold  as  the  hairs  of  winter. 
Beaumofit  and  Fletcher,  Coronation,  p.  3207* 
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To  HAIR  BUTTER,  v.  a.     To  free  it  of  im- 
purities  by  passing  a  knife  through  it  in  all  di- 
rections, to  which  the  Aatr.v,  &c.  adhere,  S.A. 
'*  About  30  years  ago,  very  little  attention  was  paid 

to  cleanliness ;  and  after  the  butter  was  taken  from 

the  chum,  a  large  knife,  hacked  saw-ways  (r.  saw* 

wise)  on  the  edge,  was  repeatedly  passed  through  it 

in  all  directions,  that  hairs  and  other  impurities  might 

be  removed,  by  their  adhering  to  the  ragged  edge; 

this  practice,  then  universal,  was  called  hairing  the 

butter."    Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  81. 

Hair-knife,  s.  The  knife  which  was  formerly 
appropriated  to  the  work  of  freeing  butter  from 
hairs,     V,  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie. 

HAIR*'D,  pai^,  adj.  A  hair'^d  cow  is  one  whose 
skin  has  a  mixture  of  white  and  red,  or  of  white 
and  black  hair ;  i.  e.  a  grisled,  or  gray  cow,  Fife. 
Isl.  haera,  capillus  canus,  Dan.  graa  haar,  i.  e.  gray 

hair;  haerd-r,caxi\xs,  (Dan.  graehardet);  haer^arca^ 

nescere,  canitiem  indtfere ;  Haldorson. 

HAIREN,  adj.     Made  of  hair,  Aberd. 
A.S.  haeren  id.,  cilicius. 

HAIR-FROST,  Haire-fbost,  s.     Hoar-frost, 
Aug. 

There  God  the  Lord  did  feed  that  numbrous  hoast 

With  sweet  Mannah,  round,  small  as  the  haire  frost. 

Z.  Boyd's  Garden  of  Zian,  p.  60. 
A.S.  har,  hare,  canus. 

H  AIRIE  HUTCHEON,  thesea  urchin,  Mcams. 
HAIRIKEN,  s.     The  mode  in  which  the  term 

hurricane  is  pronounced  by  the  vulgar  in  some 

parts  of  S. 

^'  I  wish  the  prince  o'  tlie  air  be  nae  fa'en  a  brew- 
ing some  o'  his  hellish  storms  and  hairikens  on  us." 
Perils  of  Man,  ii.  81. 

To  HAIRM,  V.  n.  To  dwell  upon  a  trifling 
fault  or  misfortune,  so  as  continually  to  refer  to 
it,  and  to  upbraid  the  defaulter  or  sufferer  with 
it,  Clydes. 
Hairmer,  s.  One  who  acts  in  this  manner,  ibid. 
Hairmin\  s.  a  continuation  of  the  action  de- 
noted by  the  verb,  ibid. 

Isl.  iarm^a  signifies  balare,  to  bleat,  and  iarm^r, 
bleating;  also,  lamentation.  It  signifies,  besides, 
garritus  avium,  the  chattering  of  birds.  Hairm  is 
synon.  with  Chirme ;  and  they  may  have  both  pri- 
marily denoted  the  chirping  or  chattering  of  birds. 
Hair-mould,  adj.  Moulded  in  consequence  of 
dampness,  S. 

I  was  musin  i'  my  mind,— 
In  a  wee  hut  mouse-webb'd,  and  far  frae  clean. 
On  hair-mould  bannocks  fed—- 
Taylor's  Scots  Poems,  p.  3.    V.  Hair,  adj.  sense  3. 
HAIRSE,  adj.    Hoarse ;  a  term  applied  only  to 

the  human  voice,  S. 
Hairselie,  adv.     Hoarsely,  S. 
Hairseness,  ^.     Hoarseness,.  S. 

The  E.  and  S.  differ  from  almost  all  the  other 
northern  dialects  in  the  insertion  of  the  letter  r  ; 
A.S.,  Isl.  has,  Su.G.  haes,  hes.  Germ,  heisch,  Belg. 
heesch,  id.  The  O.Flemish,  however,  has  heersch, 
and  haersch  ;  Kilian. 
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To  HAIRSHILL,  v.  a.   To  damage,  to  injure, 

to  waste,  Ettr.  For. 

"  I  boud  haye  bein  dementyde  to  kicke  ane  stoure, 
to  the  skaithinge  of  his  preclair  pounyis^  and  hair" 
skilfynge  myne  ayin  kewis.''  Hogg's  Wint.  Tales^ 
ii.  41. 

IsL  herskiolld,  clypeus  bellicus.     Fara  kerskilldif 
bello  persequi;  or  from  kar  exercitus  and  skil-ia  dis- 
jungere^  q.  to  separate  by  means  of  war. 
HAIRST,  Haest,  s.     Harvest.]  Add; 

To  awe  one  a  day  in  lutirtt^  to  owe  a  good  deed  in 
return  for  one  received^  S. 

''  Heark  thee«  man,  I  owe  thee  a  day  in  harst — 
I'll  pay  up  your  thousand  pund  Scots/'  &c.  Rob 
Roy,  ii.  216. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  a  day's  work,  when  you  have 
most  need  of  it,  for  cutting  down  your  crop. 
Hairst-mune,  Habvest-moon,  the  designation 

given  to  the  moon  during  her  autumnal  aspect, 

when  she  appears  larger  than  at  other  sea- 

sons,  S. 
'Twas  in  the  bonny  karvett^moon. 

Right  fair  an'  dry  the  day, 
-—Lads  an'  lasses  frae  the  toun, 

Fu'  bent  on  sport  an'  play. 
Did  to  the  hazle  bank  repair,  &c. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  118. 

M'Taggart  writes  it  Harrist»Moon,  Gall.  Encycl. 
V.  Michaelmas. 
Haibst-play,  s.  The  vacation  of  a  school  during 

the  time  of  harvest^  Aberd. 
Haibst-big,  s,     1.  The  field  on  which  reaping 
on ;  as,  ^^  Will  ye  gang  out  and  see  the 
lirsUrigr  S. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  humourous  Scottish  Poem, 
*<  The  Har'st  Rt^." 
2.  The  couple,  man  and  woman,  who  reap  toge- 

ther  in  harvest,  Clydes. 
To  H  AISK,  V.  n.  To  make  a  noise  as  a  dog  does 

when  any  thing  sticks  in  his  throat,  Ettr.  For. 

FromO.  Su.G.andDan.Aae«,  Germ,  keisch,  hoarse; 
or  a  frequentative  from  Su.G.  Ait^aef -a,  A.S.  htveos-an, 
Isl.  hwas-a,  sibilare,  q.  to  wheeze. 
HAIST,  8,     The  harvest,  Moray.    V.  Haibst. 
To  HAISTER,  v.  n.    1,  To  speak  or  act  with- 

out  consideration,  Hoxb. 
S.  To  do  any  thing  in  a  slovenly  manner ;  as,  ^^  A 

haisterin'  haliock,^  a  careless  or  slovenly  gill- 
flirt,  ibid. 

Probably  from  the  idea  of  doing  every  thing  in 
haste  ;  like  the  Dan.  phrase,  t  hast,  cursorily. 
To  Haisteb,  v.  a.     1.  Applied  to  bread,  when 

ill  toasted,  Roxb. 

2.  Any  work,  ill  done,  and  in  a  hurried  way,  is 
also  said  to  be  haister^d^  ibid. 

Haisteb,  s.     1.  A  person  who  does  things  con* 
fusedly,  Ettr.  For. 

3.  Often  used  to  denote  a  slovenly  woman,  Roxb. 
S.  A  confusion,  a  hod^-podge.     It  is  sometimes 

applied  to  a  great  dinner  confusedly  set  down, 
ibid. 
Haistebs,  s.    One  who  speaks  or  acts  confused, 
ly,  ibid. 
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Isl.  hastarleg-r  repentinus,  hastarlega  8«bito,  re- 
pente.     V.  Hastard. 
To  HAISTY,  V.  a.     To  haste,  to  hasten. 

— '*  Thay  will  laisty  thameself  to  here  thir  no- 
velties and  recent  dedis  done  in  our  dayis."  Bellen^ 
den's  T.  Livius,  p.  S. 

HAISTLIE,  adj.     Hasty,  expeditious. 

''  We  humlie  beseik  your  Grace  and  noble  L.  for 
your  princelie  honour  and  nobiliteis,  to  gif  your 
haistUe  help  and  remeid  in  thir  behaluis."  Suppli- 
cation, 1546,  Keith's  Hist.  p.  62. 

From  haste  and  lie  similis. 

HAIVER,  Haivbel,^.  A  gelded  goat,  Lanarks. 
V.  Havebel. 

H AIVRELLY,  adf.  Uttering  foolish  discourse, 
talking  nonsense,  Aberd.     Y.  Haivbsl. 

HAIZERT,  partjpa.     Half-dried,  Ayrs. 

As  A.S.  sear-an  signifies  siccare,  arefacere,  this 
may  be  q.  half-seared. 
HAKE,  J.  1.  A  frame  for  holding  cheeses,  &c.1 

V.  Hack. 
HALBRIK,  8. 

"  That  those  of  smaller  income  in  the  low-lands 
have  a  jack  of  plate,  halbrik  or  brigantine; — ^that 
unlanded  gentlemen  and  yeomen  have  jacks  of  plate, 
halbriks,  splents,"  &c.    Pink.  Hist  Scot.  ii.  400. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  doubtless  supposing  the  hauberk  to 
be  meant,  has  twice  altered  the  term  to  halbrik.  The 
act  referred  to  is  that  of  Ja.  V.  c  87-  He  has  quoted 
either  from  Skene  or  from  Murray.  Both,  however, 
have  halkrik;  as  also  Ed.  1566.  In  that  of  1814,  it 
is  halkrek. 
To  H  ALD,  V.  a.     To  hold,  S.]   Inserty  as  sense 

I.  To  Hald  (iff(f  one^s  seUy  to  protect  or  defend 
one^s  self;  pron.  had  affy  Aberd. 

3.  To  Hald  agakiiy  to  stop,  to  arrest,  S. 
Hald-again,  Ha^o-agaik,^.  Opposition,  check, 

Aberd. 

4.  To  Hald  aJty  to  persist  in,  S. 

5.  To  Hald  aAy  not  to  spare,  as  in  striking,  &c.  S- 

8.  To  Hald  dwmiy  to  suppress,  to  keep  under,  S. 
*'  They  hae  been  well  hauden  down  in  regard  to 

this,   sin  the  Proclamation."     St  Johnstoun,  i.  99. 

9.  To  Hald  FUy  to  keep  pace  with  ;  used  both 
literally  and  metaph.,  S.B. 

II.  ToKAhDhandyV.n.  To  cooperate  equally  with 
another  in  using  means  for  effecting  any  pur- 
pose, q.  to  hold  hand  with  another. 

"  The  queene  of  England  directit  Sr  Johnne  For- 
rester, warden  of  the  middle  marches,  desyring  him 
to  mak  sum  incursiounes  againes  the  borderers  on 
the  syde  of  Scotland^  and  she  should  hald  handnponn 
hir  syde  that  they  should  not  escape  butt  capituitye 
or  punishment."  Hist,  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  237- 

Teut  hand-houden  is  given  by  Kilian  as  synon. 
with  hand-haven,  asserere  manu. 
12.  To  Hald,  or  Haud  one's  hand.     It  is  used 
in  reladon  to  desisting  from  eaUng,  S. 
When  hunger  now  was  slak'd  a  little  wee. 
She  taks  herseU,  and  sff  again  she'll  be  ; 
Nor  cou'd  she  think  of  sitting  langer  here; 

— She  hads  her  hand, 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  SO. 
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14.  To  Halb  Jfh  ^'  ^*  To  confine,  to  keep  from 
spreading,  S« 

— They  ran  on  the  braes  sae  sunny, 
Tliat  hand  in  the  river  Dee. 

Gall.  EncycL  p.  97^- 

15.  To  Hald  in,  v.  a.  To  save,  not  to  expend ; 
as,  **  He  hatuis  in  the  siller  weelJ*^  S. 

"  Little  wats  the  ill-willy  wife,  what  a  dinner  may 
had  in."  Ferguson's  S.  Prov.  p.  23.  "  For  a  hand* 
some  treat  may  procure  good  friends  and  great  inte« 
rest.';  Kelly,  p.  236. 

This  term  is  viewed  as  somewhat  more  forcible 
than  the  v.  to  Hain. 

To  Hold  in  is  also  used  in  this  sense  as  a  t;.  n. 
Hence, 
HALDER-I^',  Haudeb-in,  s.   a  niggard,  Aberd. 

16.  To  Hald  in,  v.  a.  To  save,  to  render  unne- 
cessary, in  regard  to  fatigue,  S. 

**  Ilk  presbyter  had  given  up— the  names  of  the 
disaffected  ministry  within  their  presbytery — ^whilk 
held  in  their  travels  frae  coming  to  Turriff  to  the 
meeting."  Spalding,  ii.  195. 

17.  To  Hald  inoLotU^  to  curb,  to  check,  to  keep 
in  order,  S.     Insert^  as  sense 

19.  To  Hald  on^  v.  a.  To  continue  to  supply  a 
fire  by  still  adding  very  combustible  fuel,  as 
dried  furze,  broom,  &c.,  S. 

Hadd  on  a  cow,  till  I  come  o'er  the  gate. 
An'  do  the  best  ye  can  to  hadd  you  hett. 
The  lasses  bidding  do,  an'  o'er  they  gaes. 
An'  of  bleech'd  bims  pat  on  a  canty  blaze. 
Ross's  HeUnore,  First  Ed.  p.  70. 
Hence  the  phrase,  Inhaddin  Eldin,  q.  v. 

20.  To  Hald  oh,  a  phrase  used  in  sewing,  when 
two  pieces  are  sewed  together,  to  keep  the  one 
side  fuller  than  the  other,  S. 

28.  To  Hald  out,  to  attend  regularly,  to  frequent, 
Aberd. 

94,  To  Haud  sae,  v.  n.  To  cease,  to  give  over; 
applied  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as,  "  I  think  111 
haud  sae  for  a^night,^  S. ;  equivalent  to  hold  my* 
self  w. 

Haud-sae,  8.  A  sufficiency,  in  whatever  respect. 
"  Ye've  gotten  your  hmid^ae^  i.  e.  your  allow- 
ance, Roxb. 

28.  To  Hald  up  trs\  to  keep  pace  with ;  synon. 
with  Hold  fit 

29.  To  Hald  n^\  or  with,  &c.]]  Add,  as  sense 

30.  To  Ha''d  or  Bind,  used  negatively.  He  was 
neither  to  had  nor  hind,  a  proverbial  phrase  ex- 
pressive  of  violent  excitement,  whether  in  re- 
spect of  rage,  or  of  folly,  or  of  pride,  S. ;  bor- 
rowed perhaps  from  the  fury  of  an  untamed 
beast,  which  cannot  be  so  long  hdd  that  it  may 
be  bound  with  a  rope. 

They  wistna  fum  to  send  upon  the  chase. 
Or  how  to  look  the  squire  into  the  face. 
That  wadna  be,  they  kent,  to  Itadd  nor  bind 
When  he  came  back,  and  her  awa'  sud  find* 
Fum,  whom.  Ross's  Helenore,  p.  7S« 

"  A  lord  came  down  to  the  Waal  fwell]— they 
will  be  neither  to  haud  nor  to  bind  now— ance  wud 
and  aye  waur."  St.  Ronan,  ii.  44. 
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"  The  folk  in  Lunnun  are  a'  dean  wud  about  this 
bit  job  in  the  north  here— ^neither  to  haud  nor  to 
bind-^  hirdy-girdy."  Rbb  Roy,  ii  9» 

The  corresponding  £.  phrase  is,  "  neither  to  tie 
nor  to  hold."  Rosina,  iL  189» 
To  Haud,  Hold,  v.  a.  To  preserve  for  stock; 
applied  to  cattle.  A  haudin^  ca^i  one  not  fed 
for  sale,  but  kept  that  it  may  grow  to  matu- 
rity, S.A. 

"  The  whey  is  used  instead  of  water,  for  making 
the  oat-meal  porridge,  to  the  considerable  saving  of 
meal,  and  the  residue  is  given  to  pigs ;  sometimes, 
instead  of  water  for  drink,  to  weaned  calves  for 
holding  stock."  Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  N.  p.  82. 

Hald,  Hauld,  s.    2.  A  habitation.]  Add; 
Out  of  house  and  hald,  destitute, ejected,  strip- 
ped of  eveiy  thing,  S. 

"  The  Laird  never  throve  after  that  day,  but  was 
just  careless  of  every  thing — ^though,  when  his  daugh^ 
ter  Miss  Lucy  grew  up,  she  tried  to  keep  order  with- 
in doors — but  what  could  she  do,  poor  thing  ?— -so 
now  they're  out  of  house  and  hauld."  Guy  Mannering, 
i.  19s.  Add,  as  sense 
5.  The  projecting  bank  of  a  stream,  under  which 

trouts  lie ;  q.  their  hdd.  South  of  S.     Hauld, 

hauV,  is  applied  to  a  stone  under  which  fishes 

flee  for  safety,  Clydes.     Hence, 
To  Hauld,  Haul\  v.  n.    To  flee  under  a  stone 

or  bank  for  safety,  applied  to  the  finny  tribes ; 

as,  *^  The  trout  has  hauTt  under  that  stane  ;^ 

Dumfr. 
Hald,  Hauld,  e. 

"  All  &  haill  the  salmond  fischeing— -within  the 
watter  of  Annane,— comprehending  the  garthis  and 
puUis  vnderwrittin,  &c.  with  all  vtheris  garthis, 
puUis,  haldis,  laikis,  and  nettis  within  the  boundis 
foirsaidis. — The  salmond  fischeing— -of  the  skarris 
and  cowpis  of  Cummertreis,— with  all  vtheris  skarris, 
drauchtis,  hauldis,  laikeis,  and  nettis  within  the 
boundis  abovewritten,"  &c«  Acts  Ja.  VL  I609,  £d« 
1814,  p.  432. 

This  seems  to  denote  a  place  of  resort  for  fishes; 
nearly  allied  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  sense  5. 
Halding,  s.     Tenure. 

"  And  ffindis  and  declaris  that  the  changeing  of 
the  auld  holding  of  the  saidis  landis,^— ffra  waird  to 
blenche — is  weill  and  lauchfullie  done  be  his  maies- 
tie,"  &c     Acts  Ja.  VI.  I6OO,  Ed.  1814,  p.  2I9. 

HALE  AND  PEER,  whole  and  entire ;  in  per- 
fect health,  and  enjoying  the  use  of  all  the  cor- 
poreal powers,  S.     V.  Fere. 

Hale-headit,  adj.  1.  Unhurt,  applied  to  per- 
sons; q.  coming  off  without  a  broken  head,  S. 

2.  Whole  and  entire ;  said  of  things,  Aberd. 

H  ALE-siCAETH,  od/*  or  ocit'.  Wholly  Safe.]  Add; 
"  Upon  the  IS  of  Apryle  1596,  the  laird  of  Bal- 
cleuch  accumpanied  with  threescoir  personisor  thear* 
by  past  to  the  castle  of  Carlell,  ledderit  and  clame  the 
walis  thearof  and  tuik  furthe  of  the  same  Will.  Arm- 
Strang  called  of  Kynmonthe,  being  theare  in  pris- 
soun,  as  taken  immediatlie  befoir  be  the  Inglische- 
men  at  a  meeting  at  a  day  of  trew  of  the  opposit 
warden  with  Balcleuche,  being  lord  and  keipar  of 
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Liddisdeall^  and  his  dishonour  as  be  comptit,  cause 
blaw  his  trumpet  on  the  hicht  of  the  castell  wall^  and 
then  brocht  the  said  Will,  away  kailscarl  slaying  and 
hurting  in  the  meantyme  three  of  the  watches/'  &c. 
Belhaven  MS.  Moyse's  Mem.  James  VI.  p.  71. 
HALEUMLIE,  odi;.  Wholly.  V.  Hailumlie. 
HALE  WARE,  s.     1.  The  whole  assortment.] 

Add; 
3.  The  whole  amount. 

^'  This  first  and  speciall  part^  and  almaist  the  hale 
wair  is^  that  thai  confessit  thameselfis  to  hef  bene 
afore^  in  the  preching  of  the  hevinlie  and  eternal 
word  of  almychty  God^  contrare  baith  thair  con- 
science and  science,  schameles  learis,  and  be  fals  doc- 
trine wilfuU  dissavearis  and  poysounaris  of  the  peple 
of  God,  forgeing  thair  sermonis  for  the  plesuir  of 
every  auditour,  efter  thefassounof  schipmenis  breiks, 
mete  for  every  leg."  N.  Winyet's  Fourscoir  Thre 
Questionisj  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  219- 
HALE  WATER,  a  phrase  denoting  a  very 

heavy  fall  of  rain,  in  which  it  comes  down  as 

if  poured  out  of  buckets,  S. 

''  The  rain,  which  fell  almost  in  hale  water,  as  we 
say^  has  washed  away  half  the  school-master's  kail- 
yard."   Glenfergus,  i.  203. 
HALE  WORT,  s.     The  whole,  Ettr.  For. 

"  The  half  of  the  expencis  there  wad  lye  to  him 
at  ony  rate ;  and  if  he  made  weel  through  wi'  his 
hides,  mayhap  he  wad  pay  the  hatewort"  Perils  of 
Man,  iii.  283. 

•  '*  Ye  shoot  fock  for  praying  an'  reading  the  Bible, 
an'  whan  ane  curses  an'  damns  ye,  ye  ca'  him  a  true 
honest  man  !  I  wish  ye  be  nae  the  deil's  bairns,  the 
halemyrt  o'  ye."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  25. 

This  may  be  from  A.S.  hal  totus,  and  worth  fun- 
dus, praedium,  q.  the  whole  property ;  or  wyrt  her- 
ba,  q.  the  whole  produce.    But  it  seems  ratlier  corr. 
from  Hale^fvare,  q.  v. 
*  HALF,  s.     This  term  frequently  occurs  in  a 

Scottish  idiom,  which  affords  mirth  to  our  south. 

em  neighbours.    If  you  ask,  "  what's  o'clock," 

when  it  is  half-past  three,  a  Scotsman  replies, 

Halffour.  "  Ha  I''  says  the  Englishman,  "  then 

I  must  wait  dinner  a  long  while,  for  it  is  only 

two  o'clock !" 

But  this  is  a  good  Gothic  idiom,  yet  common  in 
Sweden ;  halffyra,  "  half  past  three,  half  an  hour 
after  three ;"  Wideg. ;  literally  "  half  four." 
To  Half,  hauf,  hauve,  v.  a.     To  divide  into 

two  equal  parts,  S. 
To  Hauf  and  Snake,  to  divide,  especially  ap- 

plied  ta  a  tavern  bill  or  lauwin\  as,    "  We'll 

hauf  and  snuke^  we  shall  pay  equal  shares. 

Loth. 

This  is  obviously  from  E.  snack,  a  share,  and  equi- 
valent to  the  phrase,  "  to  go  snacks"  Johns,  derives 
this  from  the  v.  to  snatch  If  there  be  any  connexion, 
it  more  nearly  resembles  Teut.  snack-en  captare,  the 
gynonymous  verb.  But  I  would  prefer  snoeck-en. 
Germ;  schneck-m,  scindere.  V.  Sneck,  w. 
Half-fou,  s.  Two  pecks,  or  half  a  bushel.  La- 
narks.,  Roxb. 

♦^  There  was  some  halfjbus  o'  aits,  and  some  taits 
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o'  meadow-hay,  left  after  the  burial."   Bride  of  LaiD- 
mermoor,  i.  179* 

For  I  brought  as  much  white  monie^ 

As  gane  my  men  and  me ; 
And  I  brought  a  half-fou  o'  gude  red  goud. 
Out  o'er  the  sea  wi'  me» 

Sir  Patrick  Spens,  Minstrelsy  Border,  i.  66, 
£xpl.  by  mistake,  "  the  eighth  part  of  a  peck,"  Gl. 

Half-gaits,  Half-gates,  adv.   Half-way,  S. 

"  I  wud  be  verie  happy, — ^verie  weel-pleased  to 
meet  him  half-gales."     Glenfergus,  iii.  231. 
Half-gane,  ad;.     About  the  middle  period  of 

pregnancy,  S. 

It  is  singular  that  this  is  completely  the  Sw.  idiom* 
Hon  aar  halfgongen  ;  "  She  is  quick  with  child ;" 
Seren.  Fast  halfgongen,  "  Gone  with  child  about 
twenty  weeks ;"  Wideg. 

Hafflin,  Haflin,  Haaflang,  adf.   Not  fully 
grown.]  Add; 

''  A  man  cam  jingling  to  our  door,  that  night 
the  young  Laird  was  born,  and  my  mother  sent  me^ 
that  was  a  hafflin  callant,  to  shew  the  stranger  the 
gate  to  the  Place."     Guy  Mannering,  i.  1 85. 

Sw.  halflangd  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
2,  This  terra  is  applied  to  scrijpturfy  as  apparently 
accusing  the  Protestant  versions  of  puenlitj  and 
imperfection. 

I  vil  not  say  bot  braggand  Ferguson 
Vith  haljlang  suord  sould  claim  to  this  dc^e. 
—-Thou  with  thy  scripture  callit  hayiang  I  ^ene. 
The  peperit  beif  can  tailye  be  the  threid. 

N.  Bume's  Admoniium, 

Halflang,  Halfling,  s,     1.  a  stripling,  S. 

"  A  man  servand,  of  younger  yeires,  comxnonlie  a 
halflang,  is  to  have,  for  fie  and  bountetb^  ten  merkes, 
termly,  witha  paire  of  shooes  andhoise,and  no  more." 
Act  Counc.  of  Rutherglen,  A.  1660^  Ure's  Hist. 
Rutherglen,  p.  65. 

2.  A  person  who  is  half-witted,  Sutherl. 
Halflin,  s.     The  plane  that  is  used  after  the 

Scrub  or  Foreplaney  and  before  the  Jointer, 

Aberd. 
Half-loaf.    To  leap  at  the  halfhqfey  to  snatch 

at  small  boons ;  or  to  be  fully  satisfied  with  a 

mean  or  dependent  state. 
"  The  Barron  of  Fowles,  of  worthy  memory,  thought 
it  no  disparagement  at  first  to  follow  my  Lord  of 
Rhey  and  his  regiment,  as  a  volunteer,-- coming  at 
last  with  credit  to  be  Colonell  over  horse  and  foote, 
and  that  to  animate  others  of  his  name  and  kindred 
to  follow  his  example,  rather  to  live  honourably 
abroade,  and  with  credit,  then  to  encroach  (as  many 
do)  on  their  friends  at  home,  as  we  say  in  Scotland, 
leaping  at  the  half  loqfe,  while  as  others  through 
vertue  live  nobly  abroade,  served  with  silver  plate, 
and  attendance."   Monro's  Exped.  P.  i.  p.  36. 

This  expression  seems  anglicised  a  little.  In  S.  it 
must  have  been,  loupin'  at  the  half-Uuf 

The  phrase,  '^  loupin  at  the  half-loaf,"  is  still  used, 
Roxb.  This  is  half  a  loaf  which  happens  to  exceed 
the  number  of  loaves  allotted  for  the  reapers ;  which, 
being  divided,  the  one  is  thrown  up  for  a  scramble, 
among  the  women,  and  the  other  among  the  men. 
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Half-boads,  adv.     The  same  with  Half-gaits. 
HALFNETT,  s. 

"  Ane  halfn^l  &  half  hawnett  of  the  Pott  water/' 
&c.    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  lb$H,  V.  16. 

Halfnett  seems  to  signify  the  right  to  half  the  fish- 
iiig  hy  means  of  one  net :  Ha^  hawnett,  the  same  to 
a  net  for  fishing  in  the  deep  sea,  a  net  of  a  larger 
kind.    V.  Haaf,  Haaf-boat,  &c. 
Haly  dabbi£s,  a.pL     V.  Dab,  v, 
Halidome,  s.     1.  Sanctity. 

'^  I  swear  to  ye/  said  the  Highlander,  '  upon  the 
halidome  of  him  that  sleeps  beneath  the  gray  stane, 
at  Inch-Cailleach."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  21?. 

''  By  my  halidofne,  he  is  drunken  with  wine,  and 
comes  to  our  presence  with  his  jolly  catclies  in  his 
throat"     Monastery,  i.  201. 

A.S.  halig-dome,  sanctimonia ;  res  sacrae ;  sanctu- 
arium;  Lye. 
2.  The  lands  holding  of  a  religious  foundation. 

"  Simon  Glendinning  was  soon  under  the  neces- 
sity of  marching  with  the  men  of  the  Halidome,  as  it 
was  called,  of  Saint  Mary's,  in  that  disastrous  cam- 
paign which  was  concluded  by  the  battle  of  Pinkie." 
Monastery,  i.  100. 

Halieday,  s,     a  holiday. 

"  In  the  hinderend  of  thai  dayis  that  are  callit 

the   Haliedayis  of  Yuill,  past  he,  by  the  consent 

of  the  gentilmen,  to  Hadingtoun."     Knox's  Hist. 

p.  51. 

A.S.  haUg  dag,  holy  day. 

HALY-HOW,  s.     V.  Helie-how. 

Halikiek,  s.  Used  in  our  old  Acts  as  one  word, 
to  denote  the  Catholic  Church,  as  she  denomi- 
nates herself. 
"  In  the  First,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  halikirk, 

that  the  ministeris  of  it  joiss  and  bruk  their  auld  pri- 

vilegis  and  fredomys."     Acts  Ja.  I.  A.  1424,  Ed. 

1814,  p.  3. 
A.S.  halig  sanctus,  and  cyric  ecclesia. 

HALIEFLAS,  Halyfleiss.     Halieflas  lint 

"  He-  bocht  &  reseawit  fra  him  certane  haliifieis* 
lipt  &  hardis."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1560,  1563,  V.  24, 
25.    Perhaps  the  name  of  a  place. 

HALIS,  8.     A  measure  for  grain. 

''  The  townis  consent  to  mak  a  kalis  to  mett  the 
wyttal  that  hapenis  to  cum  to  this  burgh  to  sell,"  &c. 
Aberd.  Reg.  V.  l6. 

Thid  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Haddisk,  Hadisch, 
Aberd. ;  q.  half  dish, 

HALK  HENNIS. 

'*  XXX  cunningis  tantum  [^as  many]]  skynnis  for 
Sanday ;  with  xxiiij  cunningis  tantum  skynnis  for 
Sandisend,  &  xxiiij  kalk  hennis"  Rentall  Book  of 
Orkney,  p.  11. 

This,  I  think,  must  either  denote  cribbed  hens,  from 
Su.G.  haekte  career,  or  rather  haeck,  locus  cancellis 
dausus,  Ihre;  locus  clathris  septus,  ubi  gallinae  enu« 
triuntur,  Seren. ;  or  brood-hens,  from  Dan.  hekk^er, 
to  hatch,  to  breed,  hekke  (if fugle,  a  breed. 

HALLACH,  adf.    Crazy ;  the  same  with  Hal' 

lacfCd^  Aberd. 
HALLAK,  s,     A   provincialism    for   hillock, 

Perths. 
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Frae  haUak  to  hcUlak  I  haapit. 

My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  strae ; 
But  now  I'am  grown  auld  an'  bald-scapit. 

Dttjf' *  Poems,  p.  133. 
HALLAN,  Hallon,  Hallakd,  s.    1.]  For — 
A  mud-wall — to— backwards,  1.  4 — R, 
"  In  old  cottages,  an  inner  wall  built  between  the 
fire  place  and  the  door,  and  extending-^-»< 
Add,  after — opened,  1.  6. 
It  is  generally  composed  of  stone  and  clay  to  the 
height  of  the  side  walls  and  brace.    At  this  height 
the  mud  or  cat  and  clay  wall  begins,  and  is  carried 
up  to  the  chimney  top. 

8.  **  More  properly,  a  seat  of  turf  at  the  outside^ 
of  a  cottage ;  Gl.  Bums. 

I  have  not  observed  that  it  is  used  in  this  sense  by 
Bums.  The  following  passage  cannot  well  be  un« 
derstood  as  bearing  it. 

The  soupe  their  only  Hawkie  does  afford. 
That  yout  the  kalian  snugly  chows  her  cood. 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  st.  11. 
H ALLEN  S,  *.  pi    To  goe  [gae]  by  ilie  hc^ens, 
to  go  by  holds  as  a  child,  Abercl.,  Gl.  Shirrefs. ; 
q.  by  the  luddings, 
HALL-HOUSE.     V.  Ha'  house,  under  Ha\ 
HALLY-BALLOW,  s.     An  uproar,  Banff?. 

V.  Halloo-balloo  and  Hilliebalow. 
HALLIE,  Hallyie,  *.     Romping  diversion, 

Aberd. 
Hallikacxit,  adj.     Giddy,  hare-brained,  ibid. 
Hallibakus,  a.     A  giddy  hair-brained  person, 
Aberd.,  Mearns.    It  is  also  used  as  if  an  a€0. 
Fat  keeps  that  kaltirakus  scum. 
The  tailor,  'at  he  winna  come 
An'  mend  the  bairns'  duds. 

W.  Beattie's  Tales,  p.  32. 
Fancy  might  trace  it  to  Isl.  kcda  a  tail,  and  rek^a 
to  drive,  as  if  in  allusion  to  a  dog  that  is  still  moving 
its  tail. 

HALLIK,  Haloe,  s.     A  giddy  young  womaji, 
Roxb. 

"  Hahk,  Halayke,  light  wanton  wench  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 
HALLION,  Hallian,  s.     !•  A  clown,  Gall., 
Roxb. 
But  should  some  rustic  kaUion  see  thee  here,. 
In  thy  luxuriant  pastime>  tent  him  well ; 
Against  thy  life  he  lays  the  noosing  grin 
Of  hair,  well  twisted,  frae  the  filly's  tail. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  26. 

2.  A  clumsy  fellow,  Lanarks. 

3.  A  slovenly  drivelling  fellow,  Banffs. 

"  Hallyotk,  a  lubberly  fellow/'     Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs. 
p.  692. 

4v  A  good-for-nothing  idle  fellow ;  synon.  with 
Scurrie^vaig,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  used  in  the  foU 
lowing  passage. 

They  lay  aside  a'  tender  mercies. 
And  tirl  the  halUons  to  the  birsies.. 

Bums,  New  Monthly  Mag^ 
"  HalUon,  a  blackguard."     Gall.  Encycl. 
6.  A  gentleman^s  servant  out  of  livery,  Roxb. 
6.  An  overbearing  and  quarrelsome  woman ;  \x^ 
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eluding  the  idea  of  vulgarity  of  manners ;  Ber- 

wicks. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Httllion,  Fife, 
rendered  "  a  sloven."  V.  vo.  The  word  is  also  pro- 
nounced Aa//ion  in  that  county.  This  term,  I  strongly 
suspect,  is  originally  the  same  with  £.  hildifig,  *'  a 
sorry,  paltry,  cowardly  fellow,"  Johns.  This  has  been 
deduced  from  A.S.  hinderling,  a  term  of  contempt 
applied  to  one  viewed  as  remote  from  all  that  is  ex- 
cellent  or  honourable.  Dr.  Johns,  mentions  Sax. 
hild  as  denoting  a  lord,  conjecturing  that  hilding 
might  originally  "  signify  a  little  lord  in  contempt," 
&:c.  But  I  find  no  proof  that  A.S.  hild  was  used  in 
this  sense.  A.S.  hilde  is  rendered  Prselium,  pugna ; 
also  Bellona.  Isl.  kild-r  has  the  same  meaning.  From 
the  same  origin  is  Teut.  held,  heros,  vir  fortis  et  stre- 
nuus ;  A.S.  haelelh  id.,  Dan.  hold,  a  general.  From 
Isl.  hild-r  is  formed  hillding  a  king,  q.  one  entitled  to 
supreme  authority  from  his  warlike  qualities.  But 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  these  terms  should  come  to  denote  a  mean 
person,  unless  at  first  applied  in  the  way  of  derision. 
It  is  worthy  o£  notice,  however,  that  as  E.  hilding  is 
also  used  for^  mean  woman,  that  Teut  heldinfte,  evi- 
dently formed  from  held,  denotes  a  heroine ;  heroina, 
virago ;  Kilian.  Becanus  views  hel,  high,  as  the  root. 
HALLIOR,  s.     A  term  applied  to  the  moon  in 

her  last  quarter,  when  mucn  in  the  wane,  Aberd. 

"  It  is  a  saying  among  our  people  in  Scotland, 
whenever  they  mistake  one  object  for  two ;  that  the 
moon  is  in  the  hallior  or  clouded,  and  at  such  times 
they  are  winnel-skewed,  or  their  eyes  deceive  them." 
Penrose's  Journal,  iii.  83. 

Su.G.  haelare  signifies  occultator,  q.  that  which 
conceals.  But  it  seems  rather  to  suggest  the  same 
idea  with  Isl.  halUa,  Su.G.  haell-a,  Dan.  held^er,  in- 
clinare,  declinare.  Isl.  hollar  ut  degi,  dies  in  vespe- 
ram  vergit ;  Dan.  dagen  helder,  id.,  sden  heldcr,  the 
sun  is  going  down. 

H ALLYOCH,  Halyoch  (gutt.),  s.  "  A  term 
used  to  express  that  strange  gabbling  noise  peo- 
ple make,  who  are  talking  in  a  language  we  do 
not  understand  ;'*  Gall ;  synon.  Glabbervng, 
'' A  club  of  Manxmen  together  are  said  to  baud  an 
unco  gabbie  labbie  o'  a  halyoch  wi'  ither."  Gall. 
Encycl. 

From  its  form,  this  word  seems  to  claim  a  Celtic 
origin.  But  the  only  term  I  have  met  with,  which 
may  be  viewed  as  a  cognate,  is  C.B.  chnal-u,  to  bab- 
ble, or  talk  idly.  Its  primary  signification  is  to  dis- 
perse, to  diffuse. 
Hallokit,  adj.    Giddy,  foolish.]  Add ; 

Hallagad,  Orkn.  is  used  as  a  s,,  and  expl.  "  a  per« 
son  somewhat  foolish." 

HALLOO-BALLOO,  s.      A  great  noise  and 
uproar,  Renfr. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  E.  holla,  Fr.  hda.     For  the  latter,  V.  Balow. 
To  H  ALLOP,  V.  n.  To  frisk  about,  at  the  same 
time  conveying  the  idea  of  precipitation ;  as,  a 
haUopin  creature^  Fife.     Hence, 
Uallopbk,  s.   One  who  is  giddy  and  precipitate, 
ibid. 

Apparently  from  the  same  origin  with  £.  gallop, 
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which  Serenius  deduces  from  Su.G.  loep-a  currcre, 
with  the  Moes.G.  prefix  ga,  equivalent  to  A«S.  ge. 
Hallopin',  jwrr^.  adj.  Unsteady,  unsettled ;  fool- 
ish ;  as,  **  a  haUopifi  gowk,'''  a  giddy  senseless 
fellow,  ibid. 
HALLOW,  adj.     Hollow,  Aberd. 

"  The  witch  mark  is  sometimes  like  a  blew  spot, 
or  a  little  tote  Cteatl,  or  reid  spots,  like  flea  biting ; 
sometimes  also  the  ffesh  is  sunk  m,andhallonf"  BeU's 
Trial  of  Witchcraft,  Law's  Memor.  Pref.  xxxii. 
To  Hallow,  v.  a.  To  make  hollow,  ibid. 
H  ALLO  W-D  AY,  *.  The  day  of  AlUsaints,  S.B. 
HALLOWFAIR,  s.  A  market  held  in  No- 
vember, S. 

"  Halow-fair  is  held  on  the  day  of  all  saints."  GL 
to  Wynt  Cron. 

HALLOWMASS,  *.     Allhallows,  S. 
Hallowmass  rade,  the  name  given  to  a  general 
assembly  of  warlocks  and  witcnes,  formerly  be- 
lieved by  the  vulgar  to  have  been  held  at  this 
season,  S. 

"  Trystes  where  the  whole  warlocks  and  witches 
of  a  country  were  assembled,  are  yet  remembered 
among  the  peasantry  with  terror ;  they  were  wont 
to  date  their  age  from  them ;  thus — '  I  was  christ- 
ened o'  the  Sunday  after  Tibbie  Fleucher's  Hallon?- 
mass  Rade" — 

"  Apart  from  these  general  meetings  or  HaUxm* 
mas  Rades,  as  they  are  yet  called,  there  were  trystes 
of  friendly  converse  and  of  consultation,  held  between 
a  few  of  the  presiding  Carlins,  where  the  private  emo- 
lument of  the  parties,  or  the  revenge  of  injury  of- 
fered them,  was  amply  discussed."  Cromek's  Re- 
mains of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  282. 

The  term  Rade  evidently  refers  to  their  riding  by 
virtue  of  their  enchantments  to  these  meetings.    It 
is  borrowed  from  a  military  expedition.     V.  Rade. 
HALLUM,  s.     The  woody  part  of  flax.  Loth. 
A.S.  hahn,  haelme,  healm,  stipula,  £.  haum. 
This  is  also  called  the  Bttne  ;  q.  v. 
HALS,  Hawse,  *.     L  The  neck.]  Add; 

O.K.  " Halce ornecke*  Amplexatorium."  Prompt 
Parv. 
2.  The  throat,  S.]  Add ; 

*'  Hake  or  Uirote.  Guttur.*'     Prompt.  Parv. 
A.Bor.  the  house  or  hose,  the  throat ;  Ray. 
S.  A  narrow  entry  or  passage. 

Throuch  out  the  moss  delyuerly  thai  yeid  ; 
Syne  tuk  the  hals  quharoff  thai  had  most  dieid 

Wallace,  vii.  808,  MS. 
It  is  used  to  denote  a  defile,  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween hills  or  mountains,  S. 

"  A  storm  is  coming  down  from  the  Caimbrae- 
hatvse,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  but  a  wild  night" 
Lights  and  Shadows,  p.  114. 

In  Iceland  it  has  a  sense  very  nearly  allied.  "  I 
proceeded — up  a  short,  but  very  steep  mountain*road, 
called  TrbUahdls,  ox  the  Giant's  Neck."  Henderson's 
Iceland,  ii.  58. 

5.  **  A  shallow  in  a  river  ;^  Gl.  Sunr.  Moray. 
To  Hals,  Hawse,  v.  a.     To  embrace.]  Add; 

**  Halsyn  or  ben  haised^     Amplector,  amplexos. 

-^Amplexor.  Hahinge.  Amplexus."  Prompt  Parv. 

Palsgr.  mentions  halsyng,  rendering  it  by  Fr.  oc- 
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eolUe;  B.  iii.  F.  38.     ''  To  hote  or  haute  ;  to  hug  or 
carry  in  the  arms,  to  embrace ;"  Ray's  Coll.  p.  36. 

The  term  is  still  used  in  vulgar  language.     The 
nurse  says  to  her  child, ''  Hass  and  go ;"  Roxb. 
Hals,  s.  To  hold  one  in  the  hah^  to  keep  one  in  a 

state  of  suspense,  and  at  the  same  time  of  ex- 

rsctation. 
find  this  phrase  used  only  by  Andro  Hart 
'*  Edward  had  spoken  often  times  seuerally,  & 
long  time  holden  them  in  the  hals,  vpon  vain  hope  of 
the  kingdome,  and  so  vsed  their  means  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  same,  being  both  men  of  great  power 
and  friendship."  Pref.  to  The  Bruce,  Ed.  l620,  p.  14. 
'  Perhaps  it  strictly  signifies,  q.  "  retained  in  his  em- 
brace/' as  if  he  haid  a  peculiar  &vour  for  them. 

H ALVE-NET,  Hauve-net,  *.  A  standins^  net, 
placed  within  water-mark,  to  prevent  the  nshes 
from  returning  with  the  tide,  Galloway.     It 
seems  to  be  q.  *'  sea-net."*^    V.  Haaf,  ^.,  and 
Haave,  v.  ;  also  Halp-nett. 
"  Halve-nets  are  a  kind  of  bag-net  which  catch  sal- 
mon, gilse,  and  sea-trout   They  are  about  fourteen 
feet  long,  with  three  perpendicidar  rods  under  them, 
one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle  to  keep  down 
the  nets.     In  this  manner  they  are  held  by  men  in 
the  current  of  the  flowing  or  ebbing  tide,  to  inter- 
cept the  fish."    Agr.  Surv.  Dumfr.  p.  605. 

"  A  few  nights  after  his  marriage,  he  was  stand- 
ing with  a  halve-net,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the 
tide."     Cromek's  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  305. 
To  HALVER,  v.  a.     To  halve,  Aberd. 

This  V,  has  apparently  been  formed  from  the  s. 
V.  Haaver. 

To  HAM,  V.  a.  To  hang  up  in  the  smoke ;  ap- 
plied to  beef,  mutton,  &c.  hungup,  after  being 
salted,  in  order  to  its  being  dried;  as,  <^  To  ham 
the  leg  of  a  sheep ;"  Tweedd. 

HAMALD,  Hajmald,  adj,    1,  What  belongs 

to  one^s  house,  &c.]  Add  ; 
6.  Vulgar,  asopposed  to  those  who  possess  rank,  S.B. 
But  now  and  then  to  spin  a  line 
Or  twa,  nor  fash  the  tunefu'  nine, 
I'm  seir,  there's  nae  man  needs  repine, 

Whae'er  he  be. 
Critic,  or  bard,  or  hamU  kif$e. 
Or  high  degree. 

Skinner's  Misc,  Poet.  p.  179. 
"  Homely  kind,  vulgar,"  Gl. 
To  Hamald,  V,  a.   2.  To  domesticate.]  Add ; 

Haldorson  expl.  the  Isl.  term  in  language  strictly 
analogous  to  the  sense  of  the  v.  to  Haymhald  in  our 
law.  Heimil'a,  jus  impertire;  vel,  auctor  alicui  es- 
se ;  illustrating  it  by  Dan.  heimle,  which  he  renders, 
*'  to  confer  a  perfect  right  to  any  thing." 

He  gives  a  similar  interpretation  of  the  s.  Heimilld, 
Auctoritas,  jus,  titulus  possessionis.  Hann  var  ecki 
heimilldar  vandr;  De  jure  acquirendi  non  erat  sol- 
lidtus. 

Hamart,  Hamert,  Haimart,  Hameward, 
od;*  1.  Domestic,  of  or  belonging  to  home ; 
as,  hamert  claithy  doth  made  at  home,  Ang., 
Ayrs.  Haimili,  id..  South  of  S.,  and  haimilt- 
made. 
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"  It  was  conducted  with  all  that  crafty  dexterity, 
with  which  the  infidel  and  jacobin  spirit  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  corrupted  the  honest  simplidty  of  our 
good  oldhatnetvardfashioTkB."  Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  376. 
^.  Plain,  without  ornament,  ibid. 

Thou  sonsiest,  hamart,  auld,  clay  biggin. 
That  ever  wore  a  wa'  or  riggin', 
Whar  ance  thou  stood,  down  chids  are  diggin' 
Wi'  pick  and  shool. 

Ficken's  Poetns  1788,  p.  180. 
3.  Unpolished,  or  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  S. 
-—Fortune  has  gie'n  him  a  darle 

O'  haimart  rhime.  Ibid.  ii.  Sg. 

-—I  score  diem  down  in  haimart  rhime. 

To  please  mysel'.  Ibid.  ii.  40. 

A  lang  epistle  1  might  scribble. 
But  aiblins  ye  will  grudge  the  trouble. 
Of  reading  sic  low,  hamert  rhyme. 
And  sae  it's  best  to  quat  in  time. 

Tannahilts  Poems,  p.  103. 
4<.  Childishly  attached  to  home,  Lanarks. 
5.  Condescending  in  manner,  not  haughty.    It  is 
said  that  a  person  of  rank  is  hameart^  who  is 
courteous,  Ang.     Hamely  synon. 
I  am  at  a  loss  whether  this  should  be  viewed  q. 
hamenardy  which  would  properly  denote  motion  to- 
wards home ;  or  as  compounded  of  hame  and  art,  a 
termination  expressive  of  quality  or  disposition.  V. 
Art,  Ann. 

Haimartness,^.  Childishattachmenttohome,ib. 

HAMBRO  barrel,  a  barrel  of  a  particular 

description,  of  a  lar^e  size. 

**  That  James  erle  of  Buchane  sail  restore  to— - 
George  bischop  of  Dunkeld — thre  malvysy  bocls, — . 
a  hambro  barrel  price  iij  s."  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  1489, 
p.  129. 

"  Thir  great  barrelles,"  says  Skene,  "  ar  called 
Hamburgh  trees,  and  ar  in  greatnes  not  vnlike  to 
our  Salmond  trees,  and  suld  conteine  fourteene  gal- 
lones."     De  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Serplaith. 

HAME,  Haim,  s.     Home,  S.]  Add; 

House  nor  hame  ;  a  redundant  phrase,  which, 
as  far  as  I  have  observed,  occurs  only  in  a  ne- 
gative form,  used  to  denote  in  the  most  forcible 
manner  the  destitute  situation  of  any  one,  S, 
He  had  neither  house  nor  hame. 

Another  term  is  sometimes  conjoinedfor  still  greater 
emphasis  ;  as  in  the  old  song : 

In  Scotland  there  lived  a  humble  beggar. 
And  he  had  neither  hchtse^  nor  hald,  nor  hame. 
This  is  a  northern  idiom.  Sw.  Gaa  fraan  hus  och 
hem,  "  to  go  from  house  and  home ;"  Wideg. 
To  BRING  hame,  v.  o.     To  import  any  commo- 
dity, S.     V.  Hamebringing. 
To  GANG  HAME,  the  technical  phrase  used  when 
a  person,  engaged  as  a  servant,  goes  to  the  mas- 
ter or  mistresses  house,  S. 
Hame-bred,  adi.     Unpolished,  S. 

But  it  is  mair  nor  Strang  what  ane  like  you 
Sud  hae  with  sic  a  hame-bred  man  to  do. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  97. 
Hamebringare,  s.  One  who  brings  home  goods 
.  from  a  foreign  country. 
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^  That  quhatsufneuef  persoun — ^that  will  cum,  re- 
uele,  and  declair  the  names  of  the  hamebringaris  of 
sickly ke  fals  cuinyie-^^sall  haue  the  ane  half  of  all  the 
eschet/'  &c.     Acts  Mary  1663,  Ed.  1814,  p.  538. 

"  That  nane  of  thame  tak  vpoun  hand  to  by  or 
bring  hame — to  be  sauld  ony  kind  of  Inglis  claith, — 
vndir  the  pane  of  confiscatioun  of  the  same  claith — 
and  all  vthiris  the  mouable  guidis  of  the  kamebring- 
oris  to  his  maiesties  vse."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 597,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  149. 
Hamebringing,^.  The  act  of  conducting  home,  S. 

"  And  attour  the  thre  Estatis  hes  grantit  for  the 
augmentatioun  of  the  said  tax tis  to  give  ane  thousand 
pundforthehonorabillAaTiu^^n'/igingof  aQuene/'&c. 
Acts  Ja.  IV.  1493,  Ed.  1814,  p.  234. 
2.  The  act  of  importing  or  bringing  into  a  country. 

"  Our  souerane  Lady — appreuis  all  actis  maid  of 
befoir  twiching  the  hamebringing  o£  fals  cuinyie  of 
gold  or  siluer,"  &c.  Acts  Mary  1563,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  538. 

''  His  Maiestie — hes  thocht  meit  and  conuenient 
to  restreane  the  hamebringing  within  this  realme  off 
all  Inglis  claith,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.,  ut  supra. 

Hamecummikg,  s.  The  same  with  HamC'Come^ 
return,  S.  Haymecumyng^  H^g-  Aberd.  vol.  20. 
— "  The  burro  wis  of  this  realme,  and  merchandis 
within  the  samin,  quha  hes  thair  trauelling  in  the 
eist  partis, — ar  maist  heuylie  hurt  and  extremelie 
handiUit  be  the  lait  impositioun  and  custume  rasit 
vpone  thame  be  the  king  of  Denmark,  his  ofiiciaris 
and  subiectis,  quha  causis  be  tane,  in  the  passing  and 
hamecumming  of  thair  schippis,  the  fyft  penny  of  all 
thair  gudis,  quhairof  befoir  na  thing  was  crauit  and 
desyrit  of  thame  and  thair  haill  schip  bot  ane  Rois 
Nobill  allanerlie,  without  ony  forther  troubill,  serch- 
ing,  or  demand/'&c.  A  cts  Mary  1 5QS,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  544. 

Ham£gai>i\  Home-going,  s.    The  act  of  going 
home,  or  returning  to  one'*8  own  habitation,  S. 
Thus,  it  is  said  ironically,  when  one  meets  with 
something  very  disagreeable  on  one's  return,  / 
gat  a  bonny  walcomjbr  my  hamegdiiiy  Ang. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  gain  corresponds  with  E. 
going,     Isl.  and  Su.G.  kemgong  suggests  a  very  dif- 
ferent idea,  being  equivalent  to  hemsokn,  and  signi- 
fying "  violence  offered  to  a  man  at  his  own  houae 
or  home ;"  Wideg. 

Spalding  uses  fume-going,  giving  the  term  an  E. 
form.  "  The  masters  being  under  fear  that  the  com- 
mittee holden  at  Turiff  would  come  and  visit  their 
college  in  their  hotne-going,  therefore  they  set  their 
haill  students  to  liberty,  closed  up  the  gates,  and  ilk 
man  went  a  sundry  way."     Troubles,  i.  110. 

"  The  highlandmen  got  away,  and  in  their  home*' 
going  plundered  the  earl  Marischal's  lands  of  Strath- 
auchan,"  &c.     Ibid.  p.  172. 
Hameil,  adj.     1.  Domestic,  Roxb. 
%  Intestine,  ibid. 

Our  grumblin'  reachin'  some  folk's  ears. 
Of  hameil  brulies  rais'd  their  fears. 

Hogg^s  Scot.  Pastorals,  p.  15. 
Hamelan,  adj.     Domestic,  Loth. 

The  hamelan'  servants  tak'  the  lead  ; 
The  cottars  next  come  on  wi*  speed. 

The  Har^st  Rig,  st.  18. 
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Isl.  heimaHnn,  indigena,  domi  Aatns  et  educatu^; 
perhaps  from  heim  domus,  and  Unni  servua.     It  is 
here  given  as  if  it  properly  were  kamdoMd,     But  I 
would  suppose  hameUn  the  preferable  orthography. 
Ham  ELY,  adj.     5.  Destitute  of  affectation,  S. 
^'  Hameltf, — unaffected  in  manner;"  GL  Picken. 
Add^  as  sense 
7.  Coarse,  not  handsome.  South  of  S.;  E.  homehf. 
Wad  ye  hang  sic  a  brisk  and  a  gallant  young  heir. 
And  has  three  homely  daughters  ay  sufferings  ne* 

gleet? 
Though  laird  o*  the  best  o'  the  Forest  sae  fidr. 
He'll  marry  the  warst  for  the  sake  of  his  neck. 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  59. 
Hamelt-spoken,  adj.    Having  no  affectation  of 
refinement  in  language,  S. 
''  She  is  sae  plain  put  on,  and  sae  homely  spotem, 
I  kent  every  word  she  said."   Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  34. 
Ham£.o'*er,  adv.     Homewards,  S. 
Barefoot  horse,  like  pedlar's  packs. 
Boot  bear  the  middens  on  their  backs  ;-^ 
An'  cadge  the  craps,  fan  cuttit  down 
In  hairsd,  hajne  o'er  unto  the  town. 

Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  5. 
Gin  he  shou'd  rise,  and  hameoer  gang, 

Lang  was  he  in  a  swidder ; 
For  bleed  frae's  mou'  and  niz  did  bang. 
And  in  gryt  bums  did  bludder 

His  fake  that  day. 
Chrisbnas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  128. 
It  is  improperly  printed  Jiame  o'ergang,  which  to* 
tally  loses  the  sense,  and  indeed  makes  nonsense  of 
the  passage.  This  adv.,  which  is  very  commonlj 
used,  especially  in  the  north  of  S.,  is  evidently  com* 
pounded  in  the  same  manner  as  Attour,  Outour,  &c 
from  hame  atid  ovet,  like  Su.G.  oefwer,  signifying 
trans;  as  denoting  change  of  place,  or  a  passing  over 
the  intermediate  space.  Outour  expresses  a  similar 
idea ;  as,  "  Gae  outour,"  i.e.  *'  go  out  from  the  place 
presently  occupied,  so  as  to  go  beyond  certain  limits 
which  must  be  kept  clear." 

HamC'OWER,  adj.     1.  Rude,  rustic;  applied  to 
manners,  Ang. 

"  Wha)  I  wid  like  to  ken,  has  a  better  richt  to 
mak'  ye  his  ain  than  ye'r  ain  cusin,  though  he  be  a 
gay  hame  ower  loun,  Edy?"  St.  Kathleen,  iiL  I92. 
2.  Coarse,  homely ;  respecting  food,  ibid. 

"  Will  ye  tak'  a  cup  o'  tea  ?  for  ye'll  no  like  our 
hame  ower  meal,  I  doot.  Here,  Edy,  till  him  out  a 
drap,  for  he's  no  used  wi'  north  country  fare,  honest 
fallow  !"     Ibid.  p.  232. 

Hame-sickn'ess,  s.     Maladie  depais^  Roxb. 
Hamespun,  adj.     1.  Spun  at  home,  S. 
2.  Mean,  contemptible,  vulgar,  S. 
Hamesucken,  adj.     Greatly  attached  to  oner's 
home.]  Add; 

The  Isl.  term  heimsaekinn  is  nearly  allied  tO  this> 
as  signifying  "  greatly  attached  to  one's  home."   For 
it  is  rendered  by  Haldorson;  A  vidus  domumredeundL 
S.  Of  a  selfish  disposition,  Ayrs. 
Hamk-thkough,  adv.     Straight  homewards,  S. 
— Bcand  scapit  of  that  danger, 
Hame  through  he  past,  and  wald  not  spair. 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  1 6th  Cent.  p.  232. 
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Hahewasd,  Haurwabt,  o^r.     Domestic,  na- 
tive ;  exposed  to  what  comes  from  a  distance ; 
perhaps  abbreviated  to  Hamart^  q.  v. 
Hameward,  adv.     Homeward,  S. 

Their  anxious  leaders— Aamefrarcf  speed 
In  grand  procession. 

Mayn^i  Silkr  Gun,  p.  77. 
A.S.  hamweard,  id. 

HAM  IT,  a^.     What  has  been  produced  in  our 
own  country.     Hamit  linjet^  flax-seed  which 
has  been  raised  at  homey  Ang. 
—  Nane  but  meadow  girs  was  mawn^ 
An'  ^nane  but  hamit  linjet  sawn. 

Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  6.     V.  Hamald,  adj. 
Hame-blade,  8.'   The  half  of  a  horse-collar, 

Loth.    V.  AwEBAKD,  also  Hames. 
Hahe-hough^d,  part,  ac^.    A  term  applied  to  a 
horse  when  it  is  straiter  above  than  below  the 
houg^h;  from  the  resemblance  of  its  hind  legs  to 
a  pair  of  hames.    V.  Hames. 

HAMERST  AND„  8.    Understood  to  signify  an 

anvil,  but  now  obsolete. 

"ij  hamersiandis  and  an  brewytie  fait  fvatV 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  XVI.  535. 
HAMMELS,  ^. /rf.    Open  sheds,  Berwicks.   V. 

Hemmil. 

HAMMER,  BLOCK,  and  STUDY;  «a  school 
game.  A  fellow  lies  on  all  fours.  This  is  the 
blodc;  one  steadies  him  before,  this  is  tlie  ehufy; 
a  third  is  made  a  hammer  of,  and  swung  by  boys 
against  the  block.''    Gall.  Encycl. 

HAMMIT,  a^'.l    Z)e/?n^,- Used  to  denote  corn 

growing  very  close,  but  short  in  the  straw.    It 

is  also  applied,  &c.  as  in  Dict. 
To  HAMMLE,  v.  n.     To  walk  in  an  ungainly 

manner,  so  as  to  be  constantly  in  danger  of 

stumbling,  Ettr.  For. 

This  is  certainly  allied  to  A.S.  kamd^n,  to  ham* 
string,  poplites  scmdere,  suf&aginibus  scissis  muti- 
lare,  q.  to  walk  as  if  hamstrung;,  especially  as  E. 
hamble  is  given,  both  by  Johnson  and  Todd,  as  sig- 
nifying to  cut  the  sinews  of  the  thigh,  though  with- 
out any  example.  Chaucer  writes  it  kamele,  using  it 
metaphorically ; 

Algate  o  fote  is  hameled  of  thy  sorowe. 

Triilus,  ii.  964. 
1.  e.  "  at  any  rate  one  foot  of  thy  sorrow  is  cut  off." 

As  this  V.  may  be  traced  to  Aampoples,  it  mightrea- 
sonably  be  supposed,  from  analogy,  that  Hochle,  a 
synon.  v.,  was  in  like  manner  formed  from  koh,  E. 
hough,  id.  But  Germ.  hammeUn  mutilare,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Wachter,  a  frequenUtive  from  hamm-en  cae- 
dere,  secare.  Isl.  hamha,  cohibere,  impedire.  This 
is  probably  the  secondary  sense  of  the  «.  as  prima- 
rily signifying  to  mutilate.  For  Verelius  says  ;  In 
legibus  passim,  Hamla  est  membri  alicujus  laesione 
vel  mutilatione  alium  impedire  quo  minus  facultatem 
habeat  quod  velH  efficiendi.  Su.G.  haemm-a,  impe- 
dire,  cohibere,  might  seem  the  more  ancient  form. 
To  HAMP,  V.  n.|  Insert^  as  sense 
1 .  To  halt  in  walking,  T wcedd. 

This  seems  the  primary  sense.    Add,  as  sense 
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3.  To  read  with  difficulty,  frequently  mistaking 
or  mispronouncing  the  words,  Clydes. 

Hamp,  s.     a  halt  in  walking,  Tweedd. 

Hamper,  s.  One  who  cannot  read  fluently,  but 
frequently  mistakes  or  mispronounces  terms, 
Clydes. 

HAMREL,  8.   One  who  stumbles  often  in  walk- 
ing, one  who  walks  heedlessly,  Ettr.  For. 
This  would  seem  to  have  a  common  origin  with 

Sw.  haemt-a  %  ftUakl,  id.  balbutire :  perhaps  from 

haenrna,  impedire. 

To  HAMSH,  v.  n.    To  eat  in  a  voracious  way, 

like  a  dog,  with  noise.]  Add ; 

The  origin  may  be  Isl.  TciaTns-a,  buccas  volulare, 
forcibly  to  move  the  cheek-bones;  from  kiammi, 
maxilla,  kiami,  motio  maxiUarum;  Haldorson.  V. 
Hansh. 

HAMSHOCH,  8.    A  sprain,  &c.]  Add; 

S.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  a  severe  bruise  in  ge- 
neral, especially  when  accompanied  by  a  wound, 
Fife.     It  is  often  pron.  Hamsheugh. 
The  saine  term,  pron.  kaumskock,  denotes  a  severe 

laceration  of  the  body,  Ayrs. 

S.  A  harsh  and  immannerly  intermeddling  in  any 
business,  Fife. 

Hamshoch,  Hamsh£UOH,  adf.  Much  bruised ; 
often  referring  to  a  contusion  accompanied  with 
a  wound,  Fire.- 

HAMSHOCH,  adf.   Severe,  censorious,  as  ap- 
plied  to  critics,  Ayrs. 
"  Thae  haumshoch  bodies  o'  critics  get  up  wi'  sic 

lang-nebbit  galldiooings,"  &c.    Edin.  Mag.  April 

1821,  p.  551. 

HAMSHOGH,  s*    a  misfortune,  an  untoward 
accident,  Fife ;  pron.  hamshet^y  Kinross. 
"  Wat  ye  na  that  we're  gaun  straught  the  gate  we 
pactioned  about,  afore  thir  hamshoghs  dang  a'  our 
plans  heels-o'er-head."  Saint  Patrick,  ii.  77. 
Evidently  the  same  with  Amshach,  q.  v. 

H  AN'-AN'-H  AIL,  8.  A  game  common  in  Dumfn 
Two  goals  called  Aotb,  or  dules,  are  fixed  on,  at 
about  the  distance  of  four  hundred  yards  from  each 
other,  or  as  much  farther  as  the  players  can  agree  on. 
The  two  parties  then  place  thonselves  in  the  middle 
between  the  goals,  kx  duies,  and  one  of  the  persons, 
taking  a  soft  elastic  ball  about  the  siae  of  a  man's  fist, 
tosses  it  into  the  air,  and  as  it  falls  strikes  it  with  his 
palm  towards  his  antagonists.  The  object  of  thegame 
is  for  either  party  to  drive  the  ball  beyond  the  goal 
which  lies  before  them,  while  their  opponents  do  all 
"*  ^^^  power  to  prevent  this.  As  soon  as  the  ball  is 
gottf*t,  that  is,  struckaway,  the  opposite  party  endea- 
vour to  interc^ept  it  in  its  faU.   This  is  called  keppan' 
the  ba.  If  they  succeed  in  thisattempt,  the  person  who 
does  so  is  entitled  to  throw  the  ball  with  all  his  might 
toward  his  antagonists;  if  he  kep  it  in  the  first  bounce 
which  it  makes  off  the  ground,  called  a  slot,  he  is  al- 
lowed to  haunch,  that  is  to  throw  the  ball  hy  bring- 
mg  his  hand  with  a  sweep  past  his  thigh,  to  which 
he  gives  a  stroke  as  his  hand  passes,  and  discharging 
the  ball  at  the  moment  when  the  stroke  ia  given.   If 
the  ball  be  caught  in  the  second  bounce,  the  catcher 
may  hoch  the  ball,  that  is,  throw  it  through  below  one 
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of  his  houghs.  Ifnoneoftheparty  catch  the  ball,  in 
these  circumstances^  it  must  be  ffmfi  in  the  manner 
before  described.  As  soon  as  either  of  the  parties 
succeeds  in  driving  the  ball,  or,  as  it  is  called,  haxl- 
in'  the  duUs,  the  game  then  begins  by  one  of  the  party 
which  was  successful  throwing  the  ball  towards  the 
opposing  goal,  and  the  other  party  striving  by  every 
art  to  drive  it  back.  The  first  part  is  only  prelimi- 
nary  to  the  game  to  determine  which  shall  have  the 
advantage  of  getting  the  first  throw.  The  game  is 
played  in  the  very  same  manner  as  the  preliminary 
part. 
HANBEAST,  s,     "  The  horse  a  plouffhman 

directs  with  the  left  hand!^  Gall.  Encycl. 
HAND,  «.]  Add ; 

Ahtn  the  hand,  in  arrears,  in  debt,  Aberd. ;  else- 
where more  commonly -4Ain<;  E.i^/wwdAafidjid. 
Atween  hands,  in  the  intervals  of  other  engage- 
ments, S.* 
By  hand.]  Add ; 

2.  Out  of  the  way  ;  applied  to  a.  person,  at  times 
in  relation  to  marriage,  S.B. 

But  the  wooers  ran^aU  mad  upon  her. 

Because  she  was  bonny  and  bra' ; 
And  sae  I  dread  will  be  seen  on  her. 
When  she's  by  hand  and  awa'. 

Ross,  Song,  Woo'd  and  married  and  a\ 
Out  of  hand,  forthwith,  immediately.]  Add; 

'*  For  which  purpose  we  have  written  out  of  hand 
for  the  remanent  noblemen  now  absent  to  be  here 
with  all  speed."  Answ.  Lords  of  Scotland,  1567, 
Keith's  Hist.  p.  417. 

Hand  o'ee  head.  "  Han  owre  Head^  a  phrase 
signifying  choosing  [r.  purchasing,  or  receiving] 
without  selecting.''  Gall.  Encycl. 
"  Others  will  teke  the  lot  as  it  is,  this  is  buying 
them  hand  omre  head*'  Ibid. 
Hand  to  nieve,  singly  opposed,  Gall. ;  equiva- 
lent to  E.  hand  to  hand, 

.« Some  han'  to  nieve, 

Wi'  manly  pith  o"*  arm,  beyond  the  mark, 
Far  fling  the  pond'rous  mell.     »  ^ 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  87* 
For  never  was  there  curler  yet 

Of  village  or  of  brae. 
That  e'er  wi'  channelstane  did  come. 

But  if  he  would  submit 
To  hand  to  nieve,  I'd  pledge  this  crag, 
I  should  his  winner  hit.      Ibid.  p.  l6S.' 
Thisphraseologyreceives  light  from  the  language 

of  Shakespear : 

In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand. 

He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour. 

To  bald  hand,  to  concur  in,  to  support;  with 

tlie  prep.  to. 

— «*  His  Maiestiepromittis  to  vsc  and  foflow  thair 
eounsale,  and  to  hald  hand  to  the  executioun  of  quhat- 
sumeuir  thing  sail  be  concludit  and  determinat  in 
this  caiss  be  thame."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1593,  Ed.  181 4, 

p.  53. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  without  the  prepc«ition.  ^ 
'*  As  your  Lordschip  findis  opportunitie,  it  will 

pleis  your  Lordschip  remember  on  my  bisiness ;  the 

auhilk  I  dout  not  bot  my  Lord  Cardinall  of  Lorraine 
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will  solisit  and  hauld  hand^  gif  his  Lordschip  be 
membrit  thairupoun."    B.  of  Ross  to  Abp.  d  Glasg. 
Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  135.    V.  Hald  hand. 

Perhaps  it  is  meant  as  the  resolution  of  the  word 
maintain,  Fr.  maintenir,  L.B.  manulen-ere,  to  hold  in 
hand.    Matth.  Paris  has  a  phrase  nearly  allied  to  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ross ;  Archiepiscopum  contra  me 
manutenere  praesumunt. .  V.  Du  Cange. 
To  KAj,D  one''s  hand,  to  stop,  to  pause,  S; ;  in  al- 
lusion as  would  seem,  to  one'^s  desisting  for  a 
time  from  manital  exertion. 
'*  Because  ye  hef  biggit  up  your  tour  of  Babel  sa, 
that  nane  understandis  utheris,  I  thocht  I  wald  yit 
anis  agane  bid  yow  hald  your  hand. — Quharefor^  my 
freind,  hald  yit  your  hand,  and  luke  a  litle  upon 
your  werkmanschip."     N.  Winyet's  Fourscoir  Thre 
Questionis,  Keith's  Hist  App.  p*  255. 
To  HALD  IN  HAND,  V.  a.     To  keep  in  a  state  of 
expectation ;  to  carry  on  correspondence  with 
opposite  parties  in  a  clandestine  manner. 
''The  admiral  Hamilton, — ^revealed theking'spro- 
jects  and  secrets, — as  was  thought,  to  the  covenan- 
ters, of  whom  also  he  politically  made  his  own  use, 
and  hdd  both  the  king  and  them  in  hand  for  his  own 
ends,  not  yet  known."     Spalding,  i.  1 82. 
To  PUT  HAND  IN.     1.  To  commit  murder  upon. 
—''AH  law  and  justice  salbe  contemned,  and  everie 
man  sail  put  hand  m  the  kingis  awne  persona."  Pits- 
cottle's  Cron.  i  31. 

2.  It  is  used  in  pi.  as  si^ifying  to  seLie  forcibly, 
to  lay  hold  of  with  violence. 
— "  Tending  to  have  put  handis  in  his  persoune, 
& — drawin  his  grace  to  thar  invtile  gydschip  and 
evill  wais."    Acts  Ja.  V.     V.  Gydschip. 

To  PUT  HAND  IN  ouc'^s  selfy  to  coiumit  suicide. 
The  prep,  to  ox  till  \&  now  used.  To  put  hand 
till  htmsetl,  S. 

"  We  find  mention  made  of  the  Kings  of  Orkney, 
and  Buchanan  tells  us  of  one  Belus,  who  having  in- 
vaded Scotland,  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight  by 
Ewen  IL  King  of  Scots,  killing  most  of  his  army, 
upon  which  Belus  being  much  discouraged  and  bro- 
ken in  spirit,  despairing  of  life,  put  hand  in  hinu^, 
and  became  his  own  executioner."  Brand's  Orkney, 
p.  14. 

This  phrase  onlv  expresses  the  crime  generally. 
When  it  is  by  han^mg^  one  is  said  to  put  himsell  donm. 
V.  To  Gae  down. 

"  Bot  these  euill  men  that  sought  the  death,  and 
put  handes  in  themselfis,  in  their  appearance  they  soght 
it  for  a  better."     Bruce's  Eleven  Serm.  F.  8,  a. 

Belg.  de  handen  dan  zich  selven  staah,  to  make  away 
himself;  Sewel. 

To  PUT  HANDS  ON  one^sseJfy  used  in  the  same  sense. 
"  William  Meames,  a  notorious  warlock, — ^being 
to  be  tryed,  put  hands,  on  hmse^at  the  devill's  insti- 
gation." Law's  Memor.  Pref.  lviii. 
To  TAK  THROW  HAND,  to  take  to  task,  S. 
In  HAiiiDS  WITH.  1..  To  he  in  hands  wUky  to  pos- 
sess in  a  certain  wa^. 

"It  is  a  rejecting  andoppoaingoffty  which impcfft- 
eth,  1.  That  men  have  once,  some  way  at  least,  been 
in  hands  frith  it,  or  had  the  offer  of  it,  as  is  true  of  the 
Pharisees.    2.  That  they  do  reject,  even  with  con- 
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tempt,  what  ihtfjr  had  of  it,  oir  in  their  offer/'     Gu- 
thrie's Trial,  p.  212. 

''  If  by  all  thou  hast -ever  heard  of  that  matter,  thy 
heart  loveth  it,  and  desireth  to  be  in  hands  toith  it,  thou 
hast  it  already  performed  within  thee."  Ibid.  p.  217. 

This  phraseology  is  obviously  different  from  that 
of  the  £.  of  having  a  thing  in  /land. 
2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  courtship  with  ;  as,  "  He's 

in  hands  wP  Jean ;  do  ye  think  they'll  mak  it 

out  ?"*"  S. 
Hakdclap,  s,     a  moment ;  q.  as  much  time  as 

is  required  for  cZo^t^  the  hands  together.  In 

a  handclap^  in  a  moment,  S.B.,  Roxb. ;  some^ 

times  handladap* 

**  It  is  God  speed,  or  spulyie  wi'  thee  in  three 
handclaps"     Perils  of  Man,  iii.  205. 

In  a  clap,  id.     V»  Clap,  s. 
Hak'«foe-nievr,  adv.     Expl.  "  cheek  by  jowl,'' 

abreast ;  walking  as  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 

Ayrs. 

— Han'-for-nieve,  the  hawkies  stan' 
Wha  live  by  dissipation. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  5S. 
Hand-fbandie,  s:    The  name  given,  in  Fife,  to 

a  hand-rick  of  com,  or  small  stack  no  higher 

than  can  be  reached  with  the  hund. 

Isl.yroon  denotes  any  piece  of  ground  that  is  ele- 
vated above  the  adjacent  soil,  fielg.^rem,  vron,  sum- 
mus.  These  ancietit  terms  denoting  elevation,  may 
perhaps  point  out  the  original  sense  of  this  provin- 
cial designation. 
H AND-HABBLE,adr.  Busincss  that  is  donequicklv, 

summarily,  without  any  previous  plan,  or  witn- 

out  loss  01  time,  is  s^ud  to  be  done  hand-habbU^ 

Roxb.     It  often  includes  the  idea  of  something 

haughty  or  imperious  in  the  mode  of  acting. 

Perhaps  from  hand,  and  Fr.  habile  quick,  nimble, 
expert 
HanD'Hauand,  part.  pr.  Having  in  possession.] 

Add; 

The  same  phrase  occurs  in  Fleta,  though  errone- 
ously printed. — Ubi  aliquls  latro  deprehensus  seisi- 
tus  de  aliquo  latrocinio  hand  hahhende  &  backberynde, 
&c.  Lib.  i.  c.  38,  §  1.  Hand  is  obviously  for  hand. 
Hand-hap,  s.  Chance,  hazard.   At  hand^hap^  by 

chance ;  the  same  with  E.  hap)iazard^  Fife. 
Handiconeive,  adv.     In  company,  conjunctly ; 
as,  "  We'se  gae  handiconeive  about  it,"  Teviotd. 

From  hand  and  neive,  q.  hand  in  hand.  The  con- 
nective CO  might  be  traced  to  Lat.  con  with,  or  Gael. 
comh  id.,  sounded  co,  were  it  not  to  suppose  an  ano^ 
malous  composition. 
Handicuffs,  s,  pi.     Blows  with  the  hand,  S. ; 

handy  bhwSy  E. 
Handie,  s,     1.  A  milking^pail,  Lanarks.     It  is 

often  corruptly  pron.  Hannie. 
S.  A  wooden  dish  for  holding  food.  South  of  S. 

"  I  flang  the  hannie  frae  me,  flew  into  the  byre, 
and  claucht  her  just  as  she  was  sinkan'  in  a  swoon." 
lEdin  Mag.  Dec.  1818,  p.  508. 

It  seems  thus  denominated,  because  it  has  an  ear 
or  hand  for  holding-by  ;  like  that  elsewhere  called, 
for  the  same  reason,  a  Luggie,  from  lug. 
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Hankie-^u',  s.  l*beiillof  a  tnilk-dish,  Lanarks* 
"  I  had  gane  into  the  milkhouse — to  teem  a  Aafi- 

nie-Ju'  o'  milk,  whan  I  heard  my  dochter  cryan'  out, 

'  O  mither,  mither.' "  Edin.  Mag.  Dec.  1 8 18,  p.  508. 

Handic'-wa^k,  s.    1.  Occupation,  calling. 
"  That  na  maner  of  person  be  sufferit  to  use  mer- 

chandice.  Or  occupy  the  handie-ipark  of  ane  free 

craftsman  within  this  burgh,— without  he  be  burgess 

and  free^man  of  the  same."  Blue  Blanket,  p.  125. 

9,.  The  work  made  by  a  tradesman,  S. 

"  That  any  ane  craft  may  conveen — for— making 

of  masters,  and  trying  of  thair  handie-wark  allanerly." 

Ibid.  p.  128. 
A.S.  hand-^weorc,  *^  a  handicraft ;  also,  workman* 

ship."  Somner. 

To  Hakd-xill,  v.  a.     To  slaughter,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  butchers. 
'^  Gif  ony  fleshour,  beand  burges,  slayis  or  hand' 

killis  ony  beif  or  flesh  with  his  awin  handis,"  &c. 

Chalm.  Air,  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  588. 

This  term  seems  to  allude  to  the  A.S.  designation 

for  a  butcher ;  cweller  carnifiex,  lanio,  from  cweU^an 

mactare. 

HANDLAWHILE,  Hanla while,  s.  A  little 

while,  Ettr.  For.,  Peebles. 

"  Handfvhile,  vulg.  Hanla-rohUe,  a  short  time ;" 
GL  Sibb. 

This  resembles  Handlaclap ;  and  is  evideii1;ly 
corr.  from  A.S.  handwhile,  "  momentum,  a  tnoment 
of  time ;"  Somner. 

^s  we  have  several  metaphors,  expressive  of  bre- 
vity, borrowed  from  the  motion  of  the  eye.  Blink, 
Glint,  &c.  so  also  some  from  that  of  the  hand ;  as 
Hand^clap.  The  A.S.  term  handhwyrjl  seems  to  con« 
vey  an  idea  quite  analogous  to  Handwhile.  It  is  expl> 
'' Articulum  temporis;  the /i/mtng  of  sjihand,  an 
instant  of  time ;"  Ibid.  Flandr.  hand^wifle,  momen- 
tum temporis,  hand^wijUgh,  momentarius. 

To  Handle  the  nust,  to  receive  money,  a  cant 
phrase,  Kinross. 

*  HAKDLESs,a4/.  1.  Aukward  in  using  the  hands; 

as  a  handless  taupie^  a  woman  who  exerts  her- 
self in  so  slovenly  a  way,  that  she  still  lets  her 
work  fall  out  df  her  hands,  S. 
2.  Slow,  tardy  in  manual  operation,  S. 

*  Handling,  s.  1.  Interference,  some  degree  of 
intermeddling;  as,  *^  He  wad  fain  hae  Sihandling 
in  that  affair,"  S. 

2.  Abundance,  store,  fulness,  Aberd. 
Hand-payment,  s.     A  beating,  Aberd. 
Hand-plane,  s.     The  tool  used  by  carpentersi 

which  in  E.  is  called  a  smoothing  planCy  S. 
Handputting,  s.  Violence  used  to  another  with 

the  hands. 

"  Maisterfull  6c  violent  handputting  in  his  dekin^" 
Aberd.  Reg.  V.  15;  i.e.  '*  attacking  the  deacon  of 
the  trade  in  a  violent  manner."  . 
Hand-rackle,  aty.     1.  Properly,  rash  in  strike 

bg,  S. 

''  With  him  rode  the  gentlemen  o£  his  own  name, 
the  hand-cackle  Homes,  the  dorty  Dumbars,  the 
stNiit-laced  SomerviUes,  and  the  Baillies."  Perils  of 
Man,  iii,  812.  Printed,  by  mistake,  hard-rachle. 
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£.  Careless,  acting  without  ooii8ideration»  Roxb. ; 

the  same  with  Rackk'handU. 
3.  Active,  ready ;  as,  ^^  He^s  as  hand-rackle  a  fal. 

low  as  is  in  a^  the  parish,^  ibid. 
Handsel,  s.  1.]  4^*"^^^^^^  ^ho  are  under 
the  influence  of  superstition,  are  unwilling  to 
receive  their  first  money  from  sales  for  the  day, 
from  an  unlucky  hand.  If  the  money  be  laid 
down  on  the  board,  they  also  refuse  to  accept  it 
in  this  way;  saying  to  the  purchaser,  **  Gieme't 
out  of  your  hand,'*  S. 
2.  A  piece  of  bread  given  before  breakfast,  Gal- 
loway.] Add; 

"  HansUy  a  morning  lunch ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 
Handshaking,  8.  1.  Close  engagement,  grap- 
pling ;  q.  to  be  as  near  as  to  shoJce  handsy  Roxb. 
''  My  blood  boiled  when  I  saw  them  burning  the 
houses  o'  Scotsmen,  and  fain  wad  I  hae  had  a  hand" 
shaking  wi'  them."  The  book  not  marked,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck, 

2.  An  intermeddling  in  whatever  way ;  as, "  I  wad 
like  naethin^  better  than  to  hae  a  luLildahakiTC 
wi'  that  busmess,""  Roxb. 

H AND-SPAIK,  s.  A  bar  or  spoke  used  in  carrying 
the  dead  to  the  place  of  interment,  S.  V.  Spaik. 

Hand-stan£,^.  a  term  which  had  been  formerly 
used  in  S.  for  a  small  stone,  or  one  that  could  be 
easily  lifted  and  thrown  by  the  liand^  in  contra- 
distinction from  one  which  required  much  greater 
exertion. 
**  There  is  a  cairn,  or  great  heap  of  small  hand'' 

tiones,  with  five  or  six  high  stones  erected."    Sym- 

son's  Descr.  Galloway,  p.  27* 

Hand-wail'd,  adj.    After  the  word— prodigal.] 

Add; 

**  Many  good  men— f<Hin'd  that  regiment  called 
the  Cameroniim  Regiment,— thinking  thereby  to  be  in 
a  better  capacity  to  drive  away  the  prelatiod  carats, 
*  to  apprehend  and  bring  to  con<Ugn  punishment  our 
hand'fvaird  murderers."  Walker's  Passages,  p.  58. 
Hand-waillikg,  *.     Particidar  or  accurate  se^ 

lection. 

''  I  believe  tho'  ye  be  a  singular  waiU'd  companie 
that  is  in  this  place,  and  the  best  that  by  hand  naiU 
Ung  can  be  waill'd  out  of  Clydsdale,  yet  it  were  not 
a  great  difficultie  to  gar  the  greater  part  of  you  raise 
[raze]]  the  foundation  of  your  closing  with  Christ" 
W.  Guthrie's  Serm.  p.  15. 
HANDSENYIE,  *.  1.  An  ensign  or  standard.] 

Add; 

3.  An  ensign  or  standardbearer,  denoting  a  person. 
"  Item,  Slat  the  capitanes  of  men  of  warre  under- 
written, with. the  members  of  thair  cumpanies,  shal 
be  comprehendit  in  this  presente  pacificatioun :-— they 
are  to  say,  capitane  James  Bruce,  JohnneHamiltoune 
of  Albowye  his  Lieutennent,  Jem  Robiesoun,  in 
Braid woodsyde  his  handtenyie."  Hist  Ja.  VL  p.  226. 
HANDSLEW  CUTTHROT,  a  piece  of  ord- 

nance  formerly  used  in  S. 
"  Sevin  handtiew  cuUhrottU  of  forgit  yron  wanting 
all  thair  chalmeris."  Inventories,  A.  1578>  p-  252. 

Teut.  handtlagh,  colaphus,  alapa,  from  hand  ma« 
nus,  and  Jflagh,  slach^  ictus.  Slew  is  the  pret«  of  the 
old  V.  Way,  to  strike.    V.  Slew  fyr. 
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«  HANDSOME,  a^.  Elmnt  in  person,  but  not 
applied  to  the  face,  S.  We  indeed  saj^,  <*She^s  a 
very  Aandsome  woman,  butfar  fhie  bang  bonny. 

H  AIVDV ARP,  s.  The  city  of  Antwerp,  Aberd. 
R^.  passim, 

HANG-CHOICE,  $.  That  state  in  which  a  per- 
son is  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  one  of 
two  evils,  S. 

"  I  hope  St  Patrick  sung  better  than  Blattergowl'g 
precentor,  or  it  would  be  hang-^hoice  between  the 
poet  and  the  precentor."  Antiquary,  iii.  35, 

The  term  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  idea  of 
hanging,  or  the  gallows,  being  the  only  alternative, 
as  opposed  to  something  scarcdy  less  ungratefuL 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Soum  of  S.,  the 
term  had  its  origin  from  the  alternative  which  Mur^ 
ray  of  Elibank  proposed  to  young  Watt  Scott  c^Har* 
den,  who  had  given  him  mortal  offence  by  driving 
the  cattle  of  so  near  a  neighbour  as  his  prey.  Old 
Murray  overtook  him,  recovered  his  cattle,  and  ocm« 
signed  the  daring  freebooter  to  his  dungeon ;  deter- 
mined that  he  should  be  rd^eased  from  it  only  to  be 
led  to  the  gallows.  When  he  communicated  this  re- 
solution to  his^  good  and  prudent  lady,  "  Na,  na," 
said  she,  **  Elibank,  ye'U  do  nae  sic  thhig.  Ye  hae 
three  unmarried  doditers,  and  ane  of  thae  is  muckle- 
mow'd  Meg,  whase  price  naebody  'ill  speir.  Gie 
Watt  his  choice  o'  her,  or  o'  being  hangU."  Watt 
was  accordingly  brou^t  forth,  with  the  rope  about 
his  neckj  while  the  gallows  and  the  tcii^aeeniiii  lass 
were  both  presented  to  his  view.  Although  to  the 
young  laird  neither  of  the  objects  was  by  any  means 
alluring,  he  wisely  preferred  the  matrimonial  noose 
to  the  other :  and  to  this  hang-^hoiccy  it  is  said,  the 
present  family  of  Harden  owe  their  descent. 

HANGIT.FAC'D,a4;.  Havingalook  thatseems 

to  point  to  the  gallows,  Boxb. ;  sy  non.  GaUaws^ 

fiuPd. 
HANGIT-LIKE,  od^-.l  Add; 

This  term  generally  includes  the  idea  of  reluctance 
and  constraint  as  visible  to  others;,  S. 

''  We  have  skill  of  many  things^  but  we  have  no 
skill  of  present  duty.  There  is  many  of  us,  when 
we  go  about  duty,  we  go  about  it  so  hanged-Uke,  we 
disgrace  ourselves  and  uie  duty  both.''  Mich.  Brace's 
Soul-Confirmation,  p.  6. 

HANG-NET,  s.    A  species  of  net,  Dumfr. 

Hang^neU  are  larger  in  the  mesh  than  any  other 
nets,  and  are  stretched  upright  between  sukes  of 
about  ten  feet  long,  placed  at  regular  distances  of 
about  eight  feet"    Agr.  Surv.  Diimfr.  p.  605. 

HANIEL,  Hanyel,  *.     1.  Properly,  a  greedy 

dog,  Ettr.  For. 
2.  Transferred  to  an  idle  slovenly  fellow ;  often 

thus  expressed,  ^^  a  laz^  haniel^  Roxb. 

^'  Sae  little  kend  the  hamd  about  fencing,  that  in- 
stead o'  sweeing  aff  my  downcome  wi'  his  sword,  he 
held  up  his  sword-arm  to  save  his  head."     Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  i.  42.    V.  Hanyixl  slvp. 
To  H  ANYEL,  T7.  n.   To  havo  a  jaded  appearance 

from  extreme  fatigue.     To  ga/nff  haiufeUini  to 

walk  with  the  appearance  of  siovenhness  and 

fatigue,  Upp.  Lanarks. 

This  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  v.  Ilaingie,  q.  v. 
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It  may  be  added,  that  Isl.  kengileg^r  signifies  vacil- 

lans,  oemuufl ;  Haldorson. 

Haking,  Haiking,  s.     Hedges.]  Add ; 

1  hesitate  whether  haining,  as  used  in  Ross's  He* 
Imore,  may  not  rather  mean  grass  preserved  from  be- 
ing pastured.  For  in  the  first  edition  the  line  reads : 
As  ever  grass  wet  with  the  morning  dew. 

The  phrases^  hain'd  Uy,  and  hain'd  rig,  are  still 
used  to  denote  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  cattle  are 
not  allowed  to  graze,  S.  This  phraseology  is  trans* 
ferred  to  a  man  who  is  plump  and  well  grown ; "  Ye've 
been  on  the  hain'd  rig,"  Fife. 

2.  Any  field  where  the  grass  or  crop  is  protected 
from  being  eaten  up,  cut,  or  destroyed,  whether 
inclosed  or  not,  Aberd. 

Here  insert  the  proof  from  Helenore.    V.  Dict* 

3.  InpLf  what  is  saved  by  frugality  or  parsimoDy,  S. 
'^  It  would  be  a  black  burning  shame  to  allow  a 

daft  man  any  longer  to  rule— *us— wi'  a  rod  o'  iron, 
pooking  and  rooking  me,  his  mother,  of  my  ain  law- 
ful jointure  and  honest  kainings"  The  Entail,  ii.  1 45. 
HANK,  s.    2.  A  skain,  S.]  Add ; 

*'  In  the  bleaching  of  your  yam,  you  must  first 
open  each  hank,  and  lay  it  in  your  bucking  keeve  or 
tub : — AStex  rinsing  it,  you  must  wring  out  all  the 
water,  by  wringing  three  or  four  hanks  at  a  time." 
Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  344. 
HANKIE,  s,  A  bucket  narrower  at  top  than  at 

bottom,  with  an  iron  handle,  used  in  carrying 

water,  Dumfr.    A  bucket  with  a  wooden  han- 
dle is  called  a  Siawp. 

Isl.  hank-a,  traducto  funiculo  tenere;  hanki,  funi- 
culus ;  because  let  down  by  a  rope. 
To  H  ANKLE,  V,  a.  To  fasten  by  tight  tying,  S. ; 

a  dimin.  from  HaiQc^  v« 
HANNIE,^.    A  milk.paU,  &c.    V.  Handie. 
HANNY,  adj.    Light^nngered,  Lanarks. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  word  as  £.  hawfy, 
dexterous.    But  although  the  latter  be  used  in  La^ 
narks,  and  pronounced  with  the  d,  the  term,  when 
it  bears  a  bad  sense,  is  uniformly  pron.  without  it 
To  HANSH,  Hauksh,  v.  a.  To  snap  or  snatch 

at,  &c]  Add ; 
S.  To  eat  up  greedily  as  dogs  do,  Ettr.  For. 

C.B.  gwanc'iaw,  to  swallow  greedily,  to  devour ; 
gwanc,  voracity,  greediness. 
To  HANT,  V.  a.     Used  as  equivalent  to  the  £. 

V.  to  practise. 

*'  And  attour  that  in  xui  place  of  the  realme  be  vsit 
fat  bawis,  gouff  or  vthir  sic  vnproffitable  sportis,  hot 
for  commoun  gude  &  defence  of  the  realme  be  hantU 
bowis  schvting,  and  markis  tharfore  ordinit"  Acts 
Ja.  IV.  1491.  Ed.  1814,  p.  S26. 

*'  That  nae  barbar,  master  nor  servant  within  this 
burgh,  hani,  use  nor  ezerce  the  craft  of  surgery,  with«i 
out  he  be  expert,**  &c  Seal  of  Cause,  A.  1 505,  Blue 
Blanket,  p.  55.  , 

Mr.  Todd  has  inserted,  as  the  first  sense  of  the  £. 
V.  to  Haunt,  *'  Originally  to  accustom,"  giving  Wiclif 
as  his  authority.  **  Haunte  thyself  to  pitee^"  1 
Tim.  iv.  7*  This  corresponds  with  our  use  of  the 
term. 

That  this  is  immediately  firom  Fr.  hant^er,  to  fre- 
quent, to  resort  unto,  cannot  well  be  doubted.   But 
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I  cannot  agree  with  Roquefort  in  tracing  this  to  Lat. 
habitare.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  it  is  a  word 
transmitted  by  the  Franks.  It  is  pretty  nearly  allied 
in  signification  to  Su.G.  haent^a,  capere,  accipere,  and 
still  more  to  A.S.  heni^n  perquirere,  persequL  The 
root  would  thus  be  hand  manus. 

In  Prompt.  Parv.  Hanmten  is  expL.not  only  by 
Frequento,  but  as  equivalent  to  ''  ofte  vsen." 
Hantit;,  ]^art.  pa.    Accustomed,  wont. 

**  Horacius,  consuU,  held  his  army  in  sic  exerci- 
cioun, — that  thay  ware  mare  hantil  to  oonfide  in  him, 
than  to  remember  ony  schamefuU  harmis  fallin  to 
thame  be  unhappy  chance  of  ten  men."  Bellend.  T. 
Liv.  p.  294.     Assuefecerat,  Lat. 

An  oblique  use  of  the  v.,  as  properly  signifying  to 
frequent,  to  be  familiar  with. 
HANTY,  a^'.]  Insert,  as  sense 

1.  Convenient,  nandy,  S.O. 

Thou  wast  the  hantiest  biel,  in  truth. 
That  e'er  I  saw. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  180. 

2.  Not  troublesome ;  often  applied  to  a  beast,  S. 
^*  Hanttf, — ^managcttble  with  ease;"  Gl.  Picken. 
Give,  as  sense 

3.  Handsome,  &c.  deleting  convenient. 
Add  to  etjrmon ; 

C.B.  hawnt  signifies,  alacritv,  briskness;  and  harvn-' 
tiawg  full  of  alacrity,  brisk,  hearty  ;  Owen. 
HANTLE,^.  1.  A  considerable  number,  S-jji^dcI; 
In  one  instance  it  would  seem  to  be  used  as  a  de- 
nomination for  a  certain  number :  *'  Ane  hantill  of 
hides,"  i.  e.  skins ;  Aberd.  Reg.     Add  to  etymon; 

It  may,  however,  seem  in  favour  of  the  other  etymon, 
that  Lancash.  hontie,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
with  our  hantle,  is expl.  by  T.  Bobbins,  '^handful." 
To  HAP,  V.  a.     1.  To  cover.]  Add ; 

*'  A.Bor.  to  hap^,  to  cover  for  warmth.  North." 
-^^^Hap,  to  tuck  m  the  bed^dothes,  North.**  Grpse. 
Add  to  etymon ; 

Haldorson  renders  Isl.Atup-rvdamen  vel  indusium. 
Hap,  Happin,  Happings,  s.  A  covering  of  what- 
ever kind,  S.]  Add; 

The  snring-gowim's  cald  wi'  its  happin  of  snaw. 

But  itkeeks  lovely  out  whan  the  ^n'gins  to  thaw. 

Remains  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  1 19. 

It  is  often  used  in  pL  to  denote  the  means  used  to 

protect  one  from  the  effects  of  a  cold  day  or  night ; 

or  the  additional  clothes  one  puts  on  in  winter ;  as, 

"  Ye  hae  nae  thrown  aff  your  winter  happins,"  S. 

*'  Happin,  a  coverlid ;"  Westmorel.  01. 
Hap-w^bm,  s.     V.  Hap,  s, 
Hap-wabm,  adj.     What  covers  so  as  to  produce 
heat,  S.B. 
Wi'  braws  I  seldcMn  cock  my  brisket,-* 
Thinkin  it  best  to  be  owre-laid  in 
A  suit  o'  sonsy  hap-warm  plaidin. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  22. 
To  HAP,  V.  n.     To  bold  off,  to  go  towards  the 

right,  S.     V.  Haup. 

HAP,m^^*.  Acall  to  horses  to  turn  to  the  right,  S. 

HAP,  s.  An  instrument  for  scraping  up  sea  ooae 

to  make  salt  with,  Dumfr. 

''  His  first  care  is  to  collect  the  sleech  proper  for 

bis  purpose  ;  this  he  effects  by  means  of  an  imple^ 
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inent  named  a  hap,  a  kind  of  sledge  drag,  fulmisbed 
with  a  sharp  edge  at  that  pan  which  touches  the 
^ound,  and  drawn  by  a  single  horse."  Agr.  Surv. 
Dumfr.  p.  627* 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut  happ-en  apprehendere,  ar- 
ripere ;  as  it  is  meant  to  take  hold  of  the  sleech  or 
ooze. 

HAPPEN,  8.  The  path  trodden  by  cattle,  espe- 
cially on  high  grounds,  Ayrs. 
Su.G.  hap  signifies^  portio  terrae  separata^  ju^r^* 
ram.  But  happen,  in  its  meaning,  seems  rather  to 
claim  affinity  to  Isl.  hfvappin,  ultro  citroque  vagari, 
G.  Andr. ;  hrvapp,  lacuna,  vallicula ;  expl.  in  Dan.  *'  a 
little  dale  or  low  place  amidst  higher  ground ;"  Hal- 
dorson.  It  can  scarcely  have  been  denominated  from 
hap  chance,  as  a  place  that  the  cattle  have  happened 
to  fix  on. 

HAPPER,  s.    The  hopper  of  a  miln,  S.]  Add  / 
"  The  symbols  for  land  are  earth  and  stone ;  for 
mills,  clap  and  happer"     Ersk.  Inst.  B.  ii.  Tit  iii. 
§36. 

To  the  extract  from  Chalmerlan  Air,  Add; 
This  cannot  apply  to  the  hopper,  as  the  size  of  this 
cannot  benefit  the  miller.     What  is  now  called  the 
Hupes  must  be  here  meant  by  hopper, 
Happeb-ars^d,  adj.     Shrunk  about  the  hips. 
And  there  will  be  happer^ar^d  Nansy, 
And  fairy-fac'd  Flowrie  by  name. 

Blifthwme  Bridal,  Herd's  CoU.  ii.  25. 
Happsb*-hippit,  a^,  1.  Synon.  with  the  preced- 
ing word,  Roxb. 
S.  Also  applied  metaph.  as  equivalent  to  E.  lank^  ib. 
My  cauldrife  muse,  wi'  age  decripit, 
Looks  e'en  right  lean  and  happer-hippit, 
Wi'  neither  mast  nor  sails  equippit. 
Like  some  auld  coble. 
Ruickbi^s  Way-Side  Cottager,  p.  I*]f5. 
These  terms  are  viewed  as  containing  a  reference 
to  the  shape  of  the  happer  of  a  miln. 
HAPPER,  *.     A  vessel  made  of  straw,  'for  car- 
rjring  grain  when  the  ploughman  is  engaged  in 
sowing,  Mearns. 

Teut.  happ-en  apprehendere,  capere. 
To  HAPPEftGAW,  v.  a.     To  sow  grain  un- 
equally, in  consequence  of  which  it  springs  up 
in  patches  ;  Jutpper-gOuPd^  unequally  sown,  E. 
Loth. ;  Hoppergaw^  Teviotd. 
As  this  defect  Is  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  hep* 
ping,  or  unequal  motion  of  the  sower,  the  term  is 
traced  to  this  origin.     By  otliers,  however,  this  de- 
fect is  ascribed  to  another  cause, — ^the  want  of  skill 
in  the  sower,  in  not  opening  his  fingers  sufficiently 
when  quitting  the  seed.     It  may  be  allied,  however, 
to  Teut.  liaper-en  haesitare,  haerere. 
Happebgaw,  J.  A  blank  in  growing  Corns,  caused 
by  unequal  sowing,  Berwicks. 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY,  adv.     At  all  hazards; 

as,  "  Happy-go-lucky  I'll  venture,^  Roxb. 

In  Gael,  the  particle  go,  put  before  an  adjective, 
makes  an  adverb.  But  this  combinatfon  cannot  well 
be  supposed  to  exist  here,  the  rest  of  the  word  being 
Gothic.  It  seems  to  be  a  conjunction  of  the  £.  ad- 
jectives happy  and  lucky;  unless  it  should  be  resolved, 
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Hap  I  go  lucky,  q.  **  Let  it  chance/'  or  ''  faappeti  that 
I  succeed," — an  elliptical  speech,  the  alternative  be^ 
ing  understood  although  not  mentioned. 
To  HAPSHACKLE,  v.  a.   1.  To  bind  the  tote 

feet  of  cattle  together^  to  prevent  thetn  from 

straying,  Ettr.  For. 
S.  Applied  also  to  the  binding  of  a  fore  and  hind 

foot  together,  Galloway. 

"  Hapskackled.  An  horse  is  said  to  be  sO  when  an 
hind  and  fore  foot  are  confined  by  a  rope  fixed  to 
them  ;  this  is  to  hinder  them  to  hop  or  leap."  GalL 
Encycl. 

Although  Sibb.  gives  HabshaHel  and  Hobshackle 
as  varieties  of  the  v.  to  Hamschakel,  he  expl.  the  term 
as  denoting  a  different  mode  of  restraint.    V.  Ham- 

SCKAKEL.  » 

Hapshackt.e,  s.  a  ligament  for  Confining  a  horse 

or  cow,  Ettr.  For.,  Galloway. 

An  intelligent  correspondent  from  Ettr.  For.  in* 
forms  me,  that  he  ''never  saw  the  operation  ofhap' 
shackling  performed  otherwise  than  by  &stening  the 
hapshackle  round  the  fore  feet  of  the  animal." 
Hap-the-beds,  8,  The  game  called  Scotch-hop, 

Gall. 

*'  Hap-the-beds,  a  singular  game  gone  through  by 
hopping  on  one  foot,  and  with  that  foot  sliding  a 
little  flat  stone  out  of  an  oblong  bed — divided  into 
eight  parts,  the  two  of  which  at  the  farther  end  of 
it  are  called  the  kaiUpots,**  &c.  GalL  Encycl.  V. 
Pallall. 
Hap  weel,  rap  weel,  a  provincial  expression, 

Gall. 

"  Hap  weel — Rap  wed,  a  phrase  meaning  '  Hit  or 
miss."     Gall.  Encycl. 

The  literal  meaning  undoubtedly  is ;  "  He  is  most 
likely  to  succeed,  or  to  have  a  good  bap,  who  does 
not  spare  his  stroke  ;"  from  £.  to  rap,  to  give  a  smart 
Mow. 

HAR,  Haur,  8.     The  pivot  on  which  a  dooror 
'    gate  turns,  Dumfr. 

A  coarse  proverbial  phrase  is  used  in  this  district. 
To  ruse  one's  arse  out  o'  har,  to  praise  a  person  till 
he  be  too  much  elated.  The  use  of  this  term  illus- 
trates Bp.  Douglas's  phrase,  out  of  har,  and  also  con- 
firms the  etymon  given. 

HARBERIE,  Harbert,  s.   A  port,  a  harbour. 

*'  The  said  bui^h  of  Pittenweyme — ^hes  ane  guid 
and  saiff  harberie/'  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814, 
V.  95. 

*'  Portus,  an  haven  or  hathery.'*  Despaut  Gram. 
C.  8,  b. 

''  You  must  resolve  to  stay  two  or  three  days  at 
least,  for  the  more  commodious  seeing  and  observe 
ing  the  following  things.  1st  The  harbory  or  port, 
which  is  very  spacious  and  deep,  and  exceedingly 
well  guarded,"  &c.  -Sir  A-  Balfour's  Letters,  p.  46. 
V.  Herbery. 

HARBEROUS,  adj.    Providing  shelter  or  pro- 

tectinn';  from  Herbery^  q.  v. 

''  Ane  bischope  sould  be  gentle, — ^poore  and  hum- 
ble in  spirit,  harberous  to  tl>e  poore,*'  &c    Pitscottie'^ 
Cron.  p.  459. 
HARD,  used  as  a  ^.  \.To  come  through  the  hard^ 
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to  encounter  difficulties,  to  experience  adverse 

fortune,  S.B. 
S.  Hard  is  sttd  to  come  to  hard^  when  matters 

proceed  to  extremity. 
"  This  implicit  faith — would  have  mademelancholly 
suffering,  when  Hard  came  to  Hard,  of  Boots,  Thumbi* 
kinsy  and  Fire-matches,  the  bloody  rope  to  the  neck, 
and  bullets  to  the  head."  Walker's  Passages,  p. 
120. 
•HARD, ad/.  When  two  pieces  of  wood,  &c.  that 

are  to  be  fitted  together,  are  close  or  strait  at 

one  place  and  not  at  another,  they  are  said  to 

be  hard  where  they  thus  come  into  close  con- 
tact, Aberd. 
Habd,  s.    The  place  where  two  pieces  of  wood 

meet  as  above  described,  ibid, 
HARD  GAIT,  literally,  hard  road.  This  phrase 

is  used  in  a  S,  Prov.  **  The  hare  maun  come 

totheJiardgaitf'^  matters  must  take  their  course, 

whatever  be  the  consequence. 

It  is  generally  addressed  to  those  who  appear  wil- 
ful and  alsQ  are  determined  to  take  their  own  way 
apparently  against  their  interest 
HARDENS,  s.pL  The  thin  hardcakes  that  come 

off  the  sides  of  a  pot  in  which  sowens,  porridge, 

&c.  have  been  prepared ;  also  Hardsy  and  Ger- 

selsj  Upp.  Lanarks. 
HARD-HANDED,  a^.     Not  sipifying,  as  in 

E.,  coarse,  &c.  or  exerciang  seventy;  but  stingy, 

niggardly,  close-fisted,  S.B. 
HARD-HEAD,  s.     Sneezewort,  Achillea  ptar- 

mica,  Linn.,  S.O.     Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  d75. 
HARDHEAD,  Habdheid,  s.     A  small  coin, 

&C.1  Jdd; 

If,  however,  we  can  depend  on  Birrel's  testimony, 
there  must  have  been,  several  years  afler  this,  an  im- 
portation of  money  of  this  description  from  the  con- 
tinent^ either  struck  as  counterfeits  of  the  Scottish 
coin,  or  equivalent  in  value,  although  properly  a 
foreign  coin. 

"  1567.  Dec.  SI.  The  last  day  of  December, 
Robert  Jacke  merchant  and  bnrges  of  Dundie,  ves 
hangitand  quartred  for  fals  canyie,  called  hard  heads, 
quhilk  he  had  brought  out  of  Flimders.— >And  this 
for  the  yeir  1567«    Diarey,  p.  14. 

This  passage  may  be  viewed  as  amounting  to  a 
proof,  that  the  coin  referred  to,  whether  at  first  im- 
ported from  France  or  from  the  Low  Countries,  had 
at  le^  received  its  denomination  from  one  pf  a  si- 
milar value,  at  that  time  ^current  in  one  or  other  of 
these  countries. 

The  name  of  this  coin  in  L.6.  is  Ardic-us.  .  We 
learn  from  Du  Cange,  in  vo.,  that  it  was  a  coin,  in 
value  three  deniers,  denominated  in  Guienne  Hardier 
and  in  Languedoc  Ardic  and  Ardie.  He  describes 
it  as  the  same  with  the  Liard;  and  even  supposes 
that  this  name  was  formed  from  the  other,  quasi  Li 
ardy  (perhaps  rather  Le  hardie).  This  he  gives  as 
the  more  general  denomination  in  France.  He  men- 
tions the  opinion,  that  the  Bame  originated  from 
Philip  le  Hardi;  but  thinks  that  as  the  term  was 
equivalent  to  black  mone^,  it  might  be  derived  fVom 
O.Fr.  0sd*i  which  was  opposed  to  hlanO'  or  whiU,  as 


applied  to  money ;  silver  being  called  argentum  al^ 
Inim,  and  brass  argentum  nigrum,  argentum  arsum, 
Gall.  ards.  But  this  is  no  proof  as  to  the  origin  of 
of  the  name.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  ard  ever 
signified  black  by  itself.  It  is  rather  a  presumption 
that  the  term  came  to  receive  this  distinctive  deno- 
mination, in  consequence  of  the  coin,  called  hardie, 
being  made  of  c<^per.  V»  Du.  Cange,  vo.  Argentum 
Album,  Cotgr.  mentions  ardit  and  ardy  as  synon. 
with  liard, 

HARDHEAD,  e.     One  of  the  names  given  to 
the  Grey  Gurnard,  Frith  of  Forth. 
"  Trigla  Gumardus.     Crooner  or  Crcinter. — It  is 
known  by  a  variety  of  other  names,  as  Captain  Hard^ 
head"  &c.     NeiU's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  14. 

HARD-HEADED,  adj.   Unyielding,  stubborn, 

not  easily  moved,  Ettr.  For. 

''  The  hard-headed  Oliyers  could  be  led,  but  never 
driven. — He  was  ane  o'  the  hard-headed  Olivers. 
What  cares  an  Oliver  for  a  man's  life,  or  a  bairn's 
either  ?"     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  24^3.  272. 

HARDIN,  adf.    Applied  to  cloth  m^de  of  harcb^ 

&c.]  Ad(l; 
Hard£x  pock,  a  bag  made  of  hards  or  ham. 

*'  The  particular  evidents  mentioned  therein  are 
bund  in  a  string  with  the  inventar,  except  the  char- 
ters, sasines  &  reversions  which  are  put  in  ane  har^ 
den  pock  with  the  rest  of  the  annual  evidents."  Acts 
Cha.  II.  v.  VII.  p.  146. 

HARD-MEIT,  Harb-hsat,  hay  and  oats,  as 
food  for  horses,  in  contradistinction  from  grass, 
and  sometimes  from  boiled  bran,  refuse  of  bar- 
ley, &c.,  as  opposed  to  Sq/i  meaty  S. 
^'  Amangis  the  monie  vtheris  occasionis  of  derth 
of  victuallis,-— is — the  balding  of  horses  at  hard  meit 
all  the  somer  seasoun,"  &c.    Acts  Ja,  VI.  1581.    V. 

COWPAR. 

This  is  what  is  called  horsmeit,  in  the  "  Lament 
of  a  Pure  QPoor.]  Courtman ;"  in  which  he  evidently 
complains  of  the  high  price  demanded  for  baiting  i^t 
hostillaries. 

All  men  makis  me  debait. 
For  heirischip  of  horsmeit,  &c. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  198. 
I  am  surprised  that  neither  Dr.  Johns,  nor  Mr. 
Todd  has  attended  to  this  phrase.  If  not  classical 
English,  it  is  certainly  uBed  in  E.  For  Serenius  in- 
troduces it.  "  Hard  meat  (for  horses),"  rendering 
it  in  Sw.  Stadig  mat  foer  hestar,  hoe  och  hafre;  i.  e. 
*'  Solid  meat  for  horses,  hay  and  oats.'^ 

HARDS,  s,  pi     That  part  of  boiled  food  that 

adheres  to  the  pot,  Lanarks.  V.  Hardens. 
HARD- WOOD,  s.  The  name  given  to  close- 
grained  trees,  or  to  the  timber  of  these  trees,  S. 
<'  The  whole  of  this  is  thickly  planted  with  de- 
ciduous trees,  or  what  is  here  called  hard  wood  ;  in 
distinction  from  the  evergreens  or  firs,  whose  tim- 
ber is  comparatively  softer  and  of  less  value."  Agr. 
Surv.  Kincard.  p.  343. 

''  Sir  Charles  Edmonstone  has  planted  on  the  Dun- 
treath  estate  upwards  of  200,000  trees  of  various 
kinds,  but  chiefly  hard  wood,  that  is  oak  and  ash/*' 
Agr.  Surv.  Stirl.  p.  ftftO'. 
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HARE,  8. 

BorUuie  condudes^  from  the  conduct  of  Boadiceft 
queen  of  the  Britons,  as  recorded  ^7  Dion  Cagsius, 
that  the  Druids  were  wont  to  divine  by  ipeans  of  the 
hare.  Before  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  she  opened 
her  bosom,  and  let  go  a  hare  which  she  had  concealed 
there,  that  according  to  the  turnings  and  windings 
of  the  animal  in  its  course,  the  augurs  might  divine 
concerning  the  issue  of  the  intended  enterprice.  V. 
Borlase's  Antiq.  of  Camwath,  p.  1S5. 

The  hare  has  still  been  considered  as  a  beast  of 
evil  omen.  The  Roman  augurs  viewed  it  as  an  inau- 
jspicious  circumstance  to  meets  hare.  The  Greefcshad 
a  similar  idea.  Hence  we  find  that  Archidamus,  when 
besieging  Corinth,  having  observed  that  ahare  ran  off 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  walls,  endeavoured  to  turn 
this  important  event  to  his  own  advantage,  by  as« 
suring  his  soldiers  that  it  was  a  presage  that  his 
enemies,  as  actuated  by  the  constitutional  fear  of  this 
animal,  would  become  an  easy  prey.  V.  Pier.  Hiero- 
glyph, F.  Q5,  E. 

In  latter  ages,  this  idea  may  have  in  fact  origi- 
nated from  another  equally  ridiculous,  that  witches 
have  the  power  of  transforming  themselves  into  the 
likeness  of  hares.  Brompton,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.  of  England,  says  that,  '*  in  Ireland  and 
Wales,  certain  old  women  transmute  themselves  into 
the  leporine  form,  and  suck  the  udders  of  cows,  that 
they  may  thus  carry  off  the  milk  of  their  neighbours, 
and  that  by  their  swiftness  they  fatigue  the  harriers 
of  the  nobles  j"  adding,  *'  truly  an  ancient  and  to  this 
day  a  common  complaint.*'    Dec.  Script  col.  1076. 

See  a  curious  article  on  the  strange  whims  that 
have  been  entertained  concerning  this  animal,  in 
Archdeacon  Nares'  Glossary,  vo.  Hare. 

Not  the  hare  only,  but  the  more  puny  rabbit  is 
viewed  as  a  quadruped  whose  movements  are  linked 
with  the  destiny  of  rational  beings. 

<'  By  good  luck,  neither  Clawson's  boat,  nor  Peter 
Groat's  are  out  to  the  haaf  thismoming>  for  a  rabbit 
ran  across  them  as  they  were  going  on  board,  and 
they  came  back  like  wise  men,  kenning  they  wad  be 
called  to  other  wark  this  day."  The  Pirate,  ii.  277-8. 
HARE-SHARD, s.  Ahare-lip,  Aberd.,  Meams. ; 

the  same  with  Hareshaw^  of  which  see  the 

etymon. 
HARESHAW,  8.    A  harelip.]  Add; 

The  term  used  S.B.  is  hartshard.  As  Germ,  ^harie 
signifies  a  gap,  Isl.  skard  is  used  precisely  in  the  same 
sense,  Skard  s  voer,  a  notch  or  gap  in  the  lip ;  Dan* 
liareskaar,  id. 
H AREIN,  8.     Herring.     "  Ane  hardn  nett  T 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1536,  V.  16. 
HARYAGE,  Hairyche,  *.     V.  HAtraaAGBk 
HA'- RIG  8.    V.  Rig,  Riog,  a  ridge.' 
HARING,  8. 

"  Ane  uther  lang  lows  gowne  of  yallow  satine 
pasmentit  with  silver  and  a  baring  of  martrikkes." 
inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  219  ;  i*  e.  kairtHg,  q.  a  little 
of -the  marten's  hair  or  fur  used  as  a  facing,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  linitig  or  complete  furring. 
HARI  NOBIL,  a  goU.coin  of  one  of  the  Hen- 

rie8  of  BoffUmd,  formerly  current  in  S« 

''  Item,  in  nari  nobilis  and  salutis,  fourti  &  ane." 
Inventories,  p.  1. 
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"  Fourti  Hare  noblis."    Ibid.  p.  14. 

This  is  the  same  coin  that  in  our  old  Acts  is  de-* 
nominated  Henri  NobilL    "  The  Henn  NMil  to 
xxvii.  s.  vi.  d."    Ja.  III.  A/ 1467,  c.  22. 
HARIT,  part.  fa.    Apparently  equivalent  to 

'Et.Jurredy  q.  "  haired,    or  "  having  hair.'" 

''  Item,  ane  coit  of  blak  tafliteis,  lynit  with  tod 
pultis,  and  hark  with  martrtk  sabill."  Inventories, 
A.  1539,  p.  37.   V.  Haring. 

Perhaps  it  merely  signifies  **  edged,"  or  "  bor- 
dered j"  as  the  coat  is  said  to  be  lined  with  fur.  For 
we  find  '*  twa  schort  coitis  of  blak  satyne,  lynit  with 
{\vi\ki\.  furring,  a^d  harii  with  martrikis  sabill."  Ibid. 
To  HARK,  V.  n.     To  whisper^  S.]  Add; 

"  To  hark,  to  whisper  and  listen;'*  Cumb.  Gl.  Relph* 
Hark,  8,     A  secret  wish  or  desire,  Roxb. 

Take  heart  till  I  tell  vou  the  hark  of  my  mind. 

iVint  Ev.  Tales,  ii.  207- 

It  is  merely  a  secondary  use  of  the  word  as  de* 
noting  a  whisper. 
HARKER,  8.     A  listener,  S. 

Although  Uie  v.  to  hark  is  used  by  Shakespear  and 
Butler,  and  therefore  given  by  Johns,  as  an  E.  word, 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Huloet,  Barret,  Phillips,  Ju« 
nius  or  Skinner.  Bailey  is  the  first  who  g;ives  it 
The  9,,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  does  not  occur  at  all. 

It  is  still  commonly  used  in  the  S.  Prov.,  *'  Hark-> 
ere  never  heard  a  gude  word  of  themselves." 
To  HARLE,  V.  a.  4.  To  roughcast,  &c]  Add; 

— *''  On  the  outside  they  fill  up  those  interstices 
by  driving  in  flat  stones  of  a  small  size ;  and,  in  the 
end,  face  the  work  all  over  with  mortar  thrown  a- 

fainst  it  with  a  trowel,  which  they  caU  harUng" 
letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  S.,  i  65. 

ToHARLE, Haubl,  vm.  "To peel^ GLBurns. 
He  taks  a  swirlie,  auld  moss^oak. 

For  some  black,  grousome  carlin ; 
An'  loot  a  winze,  an'  drew  a  stroke. 
Till  skin  in  blypes  came  haurlm 

Afi*'s  nieves  that  night.  ^Bume,m..  136. 

This  is  merely  an  oblique  use  of  the  t;.  as  sigpufy* 

ing  to  drag.   The  skin  **  came  haurUu'  y"  i.  e.  it  wss 

dragged  off  by  the  force  of  the  stroke. 

Harle,  8,    1.  The  act  of  dragging.]    Ineerty  as 

sense 
2.  An  instrument  for  raking  or  drawing  tcgether 
soft  manure ;  used  especially  in  the  oow^nouse, 
Roxb. ;  synon.  Claty  Claut^  S. 
8.  Money  or  property,  &c.]  Addf 

4.  A  small  quantity  of  any  thin^(  as^  **  Gie^s  a 
Jiarle  6*  meal  ;'^  Give  me  a  little  meal ;  Fife. 

5.  Any  thing  attained  with  difficulty,  and  enjoyed 
only  occasionally,  South  of  S. 

"  Indeed,  ony  haurl  o'  health  I  had  was  aye  about 
meal-times."     Black w.  Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  400. 

"  For  a  sign  of  his  condition,  I  would  say,— ony 
hafi  of  health  he  has  is  aye  about  meal-time."  Sir 
A.  Wylie,  ii.  244. 

£[  ARLE,  8.  <'  The  reed  or  brittle  stem  ot  flax 
separated  from  the  filament;^  S3m  61.  Sunr. 
Moray. 

'*  The  advantage  of  crushing  and  rubbing  bcfav 
swingling  is  this:  The  straw bemgcrushedci^  broke 
in  different  places  of  the  stalk,  uiese  broken  pieces 
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of  Straw,  hanging  in  a  great  measure  loose  upon  the 
harle  or  flax^  and  as  it  were  projecting  a  little  from 
it,  receive  each  stroke  with  the  scutching  handle,  and 
are  thereby  stripped  off)  while  the  flax  itself  is  but 
slightly  touched,  and  remains  entire."  Maxwell's 
SeL  Trans,  p.  385, 

Perhaps  allied  to  Sw.  hoer,  flax;  a  word  commonly 
used  in  the  province  of  Scania.  Or  should  we  ra^ 
ther  view  it  as  a  diminutive  from  Teut  herde  the 
hards  or  refuse  of  flax  ?  The  word  is  used  in  £. ;  but 
I  take  notice  of  it  in  relation  to  its  origin. 

HARLOT,  8.     1.  A  scoundrel.]  Add; 

In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Wiclif. 

''  And  if  it  be  so,  as  I  am  sure,  that  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ  ascended,  then  ye  be  false  harlots  to 
God  and  to  vs :  for  when  we  shalbe  housled,  ye  bring 
to  vs  the  dry  flesh  and  let  the  bloud  be  away :  for  ye 
giue  vs  after  the  bread  wine  and  water,  and  some- 
times cleane  water  vnblessed  (rather  coniured)  by 
the  vertue  of  your  craft,  and  yet  ye  say,  vnder  the 
hook  of  bread  is  the  full  manhood  of  Christ ;  then 
by  your  owne  confession  must  it  needs  be  that  we 
worshippen  a  false  God  in  the  chalice,  which  is  vn- 
coniured  when  we  worship  the  bread,  and  worship 
the  one  as  the  other."   Wicket,  p.  12. 

HARNES,  s.  pi     The  brains,  S.l  Add; 

'^  Hemys  or  brayns.  Cerebrum.  Merne  panne  of 
the  hed.    Cranium."    Prompt  Parv. 

HARNESS,  Harnessed.  A  harness  casky  one 
that  has  a  lid,  guarded  by  a  rim  which  comes  a 
small  way  down  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel, 
Aberd. 

"  On  Monday  night  last,  some  thieves  went  on 
board  the  smack,  London  packet,  at  the  Waterloo 
Quay,  and  breaking  open  a  harness  cask  on  deck,  stole 
about  one  cwt.  of  beef."  Aberd.  Journ.  Dec.  2, 1 8 1 8. 
Hauness-lii),  s.    a  lid  of  this  description,  ibid. 

HARP,  s.     An  instrument  for  cleansing  grain.] 

Add; 

Belg.  harp,  kooren^harp,  an  engine  to  sift  com. 
9,.  That  part  of  the  mill,  which  separates  the  dust 

from  the  shillings  is  thus  denominated,  Aberd. 
To  Harp,  v,  a.     To  sift  with  a  harp^  ibid. 

Belg.  harp^en,  to  purge  the  com  with  a  corn-harp; 
harper,  he  that  purges  the  com  with  such  an  engine, - 
Sewel. 

HARR,  s,    A  breeze  from  the  east.    V.  Haar. 
HARRIAGE  and  CARRIAGE. 

— "  That,  though  he  had  right  to  their  feu-duties 
till  redeemed,  yet  he  had  no  right  to  exact  the  ser- 
vices in  their  charters  oiharriagc  and  carriage,  or  the 
like ;  but  the  same  belonged  to  the  King,  their  su- 
perior." Fountainh.  iv.  358.  Suppl.  V.  Arage. 
To  HARRIE,  V.  a.  To  pill^e.  V.  Herrie. 
HARRO,  inter).  An  outcry  for  help.] 
Add,  col.  2.  to  1. 1 1,  before  the  word — Caseneuve — 

The  old  orthography,  both  in  Fr.  and  E.,  might 
seem  to  favour  this  derivation.  "  My  mother  was 
a  frayde  there  had  ben  theues  in  her  house ;  and  she 
kryed  out  haroU  alarome. — EUe  se  scria  ^ro/ alarme." 
Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  200,  a.  But 
%,  Used  also  as  equivalent  to  Huzza,  or  Halloo,  S. 

In  some  places  pron,  q.  Hirro, 
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To  Habeo,  Hieeo,  v»  ffi.  and  a.    To  huzsa,  to 

halloo,  S. 
HARROWS.     To  rin  amd  wUh  the  harrows, 
1.  A  phrase  applied  to  those  who  do  not  reason 
fairly ;  especially,  when  they  go  on,  with  a  great 
torrent  of  language,  still  assuming  what  o\i^t 
to  be  proved,  or  totally  disregardmg  any  thmg 
that  has  already  been  said  in  reply,  S. 
The  metaphor  is  evidently  borrowed  from  unruly 
cattle,  that  run  off  with  the  harrow,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding with  that  sober  step  that  is  necessary  for 
breaking  up  the  ground,  and  clearing  away  the 
weeds. 

S.  Used  as  agnif^ing  to  carry  off  the  prize,  to  ac- 
quire superionty,  Ayrs. 
'Twad  be  a  guid  joke,  if  a  rough,  kintry  chiel 
Soud  rin  affwik  the  harrows  firae  Hector  M'Niell. 

Picken's  Poems,  ii.  132. 
To  have  one^s  leg  (fer  the  Harrows^  to  break  loose; 
a  phrase  borrowed  from  an  unruly  horse  or  ox,  S. 
''  She  has  her  leg  ower  the  harrows  now,'  said  Cud- 
die,  *  stop  her  wha  can*-I  see  her  cocked  up  behind 
a  dragoon  on  her  way  to  the  Tolbooth.*'  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  ii.  191* 

H ARRO W-SL  AYING,  s.   A  term  used  to  de- 

note  the  destruction  of  grass-seeds  by  rain,  be- 

fore  they  have  struck  root,  when  the  mould  has 

been  too  much  pulverized. 

"  Then  sow  grass-seeds ; — and  touch  again  gently 

with  the  harrows ;  but  be  sure  you  do  not  exceed* 

If  you  do,  the  mould— made  so  very  small,  will  be 

in  danger  of  being  washed  from  the  grain,  if  rain 

comes  before  it  strikes  root  fully ;  which  in  that  case 

will  malt,  then  be  scorched  by  the  sun,  and  killed ; 

which  is  what  no  doubt  you  have  heard  called  Har* 

roW'slaying,"     Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  251. 

Q.  slain  by  the  harrow, 
HARSHIP,*.  Ruin,  Gl.  Picken.  V.Hkbschip. 
HARTLY,  adj.     1.  Hearty,  cordial.]  Add; 
Chaucer  uses  hertfy  in  the  same  sense. 

But  swiche  thing  as  I  can 

With  herlly  wille,  for  I  wol  not  rebelle 
Agein  your  lust.—        Squire's  Prol,  v.  IOSI9. 
2.  It  also  occurs  as  denoting  sincereaffection.  Thus 
it  is  applied  to  our  Saviour. 
Thairfoir^  my  hertlie  Sonne  so  deir 
Goe  fetch  them  from  the  feindis  feid ; 
Thou  man  ouerthraw  sinne,  hell,  and  deid. 
Syne  man  restoir  baith  haill  and  feir. 

Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  45. 
In  this  sense  it  very  closely  corresponds  with  the 
sense  of  the  Teut.  term. 

Haetlinesse,  *.     Cordiality,  warmth  of  heart. 

HartlineSy  HartlinesSy  Aberd.  Reg. 

''  By  the  example  of  this  Apostle  we  leame, — 
when  we  enter  in  to  speake  of  any  church, — to  make 
a  declaration  in  the  entresse,  of  that  loue,  that  be- 
neuolence,  that  hartlinesse,  that  we  beare  to  that  peo- 
ple, to  the  end  that  they  may  be  prepared  againe  to 
heare  with  alike  loue,  beneuolence,  and  hartlinesse." 
Bollock  on  2  Thes.  p.  3, 

"  O.E.  Hertlynesse,    Cordialitas."   Prompt.  Parv. 

HARVESt.HOG,  Hog  in  Harst,  a  young 
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sheep)  that  is  gmeared  at  the  end  of  harvest, 

when  it  ceases  to  be  a  lamb,  S. 
*'  But  the  central  dish  was  a  yearling  lamb^  called 
a  hog  in  harst,  roasted  whole.     It  was  set  upon  its 
legs,  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  in  its  mouth."     Wa- 
verley,  i.  S07. 

A  sort  of  proverbial  saying  is  used  in  the  South 
of  S.  "  Ask  a  thief,  what's  the  best  mutton,  he'll 
answer,  A  hog* s  the  best  mutton  in  harst  ;**  meamng  tliat 
a  young  sheep,  called  a  hog,  can  be  eaten  sooner  af- 
ter being  killed  than  one  that's  older. 

It  is  evident  that  this  designation  is  at  least  nearly 
three  centuries  old,  from  its  appearing  m  the  Com- 
plaint of  Scotland.     V.  Hog. 
HARVEST  MOON.     V.  Haiest-muke. 
HASARDOUR,  s.     A  gambler. 
^A  hangman,  a  hasardour — 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  7^.     Chaucer,  id. 

HAS-BEEN,  *.  A  gude  auld  has-been^  a  good 
old  custom,  Dumfr. ;  synon.  Hae-been, 
''  There  are  so  many  relics  of  ancient  superstition 
still  lingering  in  the  land,  and  worshipped  under  the 
deluding  and  endearing  names  of '  Gude  all  [^auldj 
has-beens,'  that  the  amount  disturbs  the  repose  of 
those  unfortunate  peasants  before  whom  tlie  will-o'- 
wisp  lantern  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  has  been 
glimmering."     Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  ^05, 

The  term  would  seem  to  have  been  formed  in  al- 
lusion to  that  of  the  poet,  Troja  fuit. 
HASH,  8.  Low  raillery,  ribalclry,  Loth. ;  synon. 

with  Jaw^  sense  3. 
HASH,  «.,  as  synon.  with  Coqf.'\  Add ; 
But  what  think  ye  of  the  poor  simple  hash, 
Though  he  by  marriage  might  have  muster'd  cash  ? 
He  link'd  with  one  for  whom  the  people  say. 
He  had  baith  debts  and  wedding  braws  to  pay. 

Train's  Mountain  Muse,  p.  97. 
Hashy,  o^*.   1.  Applied  to  a  slovenly  person,  or 
one  who  is  careless  of  dress,  who  ab.u^es  it  by 
carelessness,  S. 
2.  Applied  to  the  weather.     A  hashy  day^  one  in 
which  there  are  frequent  showers,  so  as  to-  ren- 
der walking  vtnpleasant,  from  the  dirtiness  of 
the  streets  or  roads.  Loth.,  Berwicka, 
I  know  not  if  this  term  owes  its  origin  to  the  idea 
of  such  a  day  hashing  or  abusing  one's  clothes. 
HASH-A-PIE,  s.     A  lazy  slovenlj^  fellow,  and 
one  who  pays  more  attention  to  bis  belly  than 
to  his  work,  Roxb^ 

Perhaps  from  the  good  use  he  would  make  of  his 
knife  and  fork  in  cutting  up  a  pie  ;  for  although  the 
term  resembles  Fr.  hausse-pied,  an  engine  for  catch* 
ing  foxes,  &c.,  also  an  engine  of  war,  there  is  no  ana-' 
logy  of  signification. 
HASHRIE,  s.     Destruction  from  carelessness, 

Roxb. 
HASHTER,  HusHTEB,  *.     Work  ill  arranged 

or  executed  in  a  slovenly  manner^  Ayrs. 
Hashter^t,  pari.  pa.     "  Vm  hashter^t^  I  am 
hurried,  ibid. 

This,  however,  may  be  from  haste,  as  allied  to 
huitardt  of  a  hasty  temper. 
To  HASK,  V.  a.     To  force  up  phlegn^,  E.  to 
f^wkf  Dumfr. 
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I  see  no  nearer  term  than  C.B.  hoch-i,  id.,  to  which 
the  £.  «.  is  traced.  In  Su.G.  harkUa  signifies  acr^are, 
wliich  Ihre  traces  to  IsL  harck  strepitus. 
To  Hask,  v.  n.     To  produce  the  gasping  noise 

made  in  forcing  up  phlegm,  Dumfr. 

HASK,  adf,    1.  Hard  and  dry ;  used  in  a  gene- 
ral sense,  Roxb.,  Berwicks. 
^.  Applied   to  food  that  is  dry  and  harsh  to  the 

taste,  ibid. 

"  Hask,  dry,  parched.    North."     Gl.  Grose. 
3.  Harsh,  rigorous. 

"  The  Lords  inclined  to  repel  the  allegeance,  and. 
find  the  goods  poinded,  though  bonajide  alienated^ 
might  quoad  their  value  be  repeated.  But  this  were 
to  make  it  a  very  hask  privilege.'*  Fountainh.  iiL  3S, 
Suppl.  V.  Ha  SKY. 
HASLOCH,  s.     **  Waste,  refuse,''  &a.   Gall. 

Encycl. ;  perhaps  q.  what  is  hashed  or  abused. 

V.  Hash,  v. 
HASLOCK,  adj.   Descriptive  of  the  6nest  wool, 

&c.]  Add; 

Hashhck  seems  to  be  the  pron.  of  Buchan. 

Right  weel  we  wat  they're  hashlock  00, 

The  best  'at  e'er  was  creesh't,  &c. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  94.. 
HASP,  s.     A  hank  of  yarn,  S. 

"  When  they  spin  in  their  own  houses,  they  get 
4d.  for  12  cuts,  or  a  hasp,  which  is  reckoned  a  day's 
spinning."   Stat.  Ace.  x.  65.     V.  Hesp. 
HASPAL,  Hasple,  s,     Expl.  "  a  sloven,  with 

his  shirt-neck  oj>en,"  Dumfr. 

"  Hasple,  a  sloven  in  every  sense  of  the  word." 
Gall.  Encycl. 

QJ^.gwisg  denotes  clothes,  dress,  and  pa/,  a  spread- 
ing; q.gwisgpai,  one  who  has  clothes  hanging  loosely 
and  carelessly  about  him. 
HASPAN,  Haspin,  9.  A  stripling,  South  of  S. 

**  The  love  of  me,'  said  the  gipsey  damsel,  *  and 
bear  the  budgets  of  a  Cameronian  psalmsinger — a 
raw  haspan  of  a  callan !  he  might  mind  o'  that — hell 
be  aulder  gin  simmer,  as  the  sang  says."  Blackw. 
Mag.  May  I  »20,  p.  1(54. 

'<  That  sang-singing  haspin  o'  a  callant — and  that 
light-headed — widow-woman,  Keturah^  will  win  the 
kirn  o'  Crumacomfort."  Ibid.  Jan.  1821,  p.  402. 

Evidently  synon.  with  S.  halJUn,  i.  e.  naif-long. 
It  might  seem  to  carry  an  allusion  to  insufficient  yarn, 
q.  half-spun.  But  as  Ray  gives,  as  a  North  Country 
word,  "  Juispai  or  hfispenald  lad,  between  a  man  and 
a  boy,"  it  is  more  probably  thesame  word  a  little  va- 
ried.. Or  shall  we  view  it  as  a  C.B.  word,  borrowed 
from  the  pastoral  life  ?  In  Welsh,  hespin  denotes  a 
ewe  of  a  year  old,  and  hesptvm  a  young  sheep. 
HASS,.  s.  The  throat,  S.  V.  Hals,  Hence, 
Hass  of  a  HiUy  a  defile,  cj.  the  throat  or  narrow 

passage,  Tweeddale ;  synon..  Slack. 

Hass  is  used,  in  a  general  sense^  to  signify  any  gap 
oz  opening,  Loth, 
Hass  o/aPhugh^the  vacuity  between  the  mould- 

boara  and  the  beam,  Loth. 

A  spark  in  one'^s  hass,  a  phrase  used  to  denote 

a  strong  inclination  to  intemperance  in  drinking ; 

borrowed,  as  would  seem  from  the  smith j,  where, 

in  consequence  of  the  sparks  flying  from  the  an* 
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vilyit  U  waggishly  supposed  that  the  smith  has  got 
one  in  his  throaty  the  heatof  which  he  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  alleviate  by  frequent  ablution,  S  O. 
**  Surely  it  was  to  be  expecket,  considering  the 
9park  in  mj  4utss,  that  the  first  use  I  would  mak  o' 
the  freedom  of  the  Reformiftion  would  be  to  quench 
it,  which  I  never  wad  allowed  to  do  afore;  and  when- 
ever that's  done^  ye'll  see  me  a  geizent  keg  o'  sobriety, 
— tak  the  word  o'  a  drowthy  smith  for't."     R.  Gil- 
haise^  i.  157* 

The  phrase,  drowthy  imilh,  is  evidently  expletive 
of  the  other. 

To  HASS,  V.  a.     To  kissv    V.  Hals,  xk 
HASSIE,  s*   A  confused  mass,  a  mixture  of  he- 
terogeneous substances.  Loth. ;  probably  corr. 
from  hashie,  a  hash.     Fr.  hach^r  to  minccw 
HASSLIN,ASLIN-tEETH,  *./?/.  The  back- 
teeth,  Ayrs. 

•This^  it  has  been  conjectured,  may  be  from  Has», 
because  of  their  greater  vicinity  to  the  throat.  But  the 
term  is  obviously  the  same  with  AsiU  AsU-  Tooth,  q.  v. 
HASTY,  Heastv,  s.     The  murrain,  S.B. 

''The  most  formidable  of  these  distempers  is  called 
the  murrain,  (provincially  hasty),  because  the  animal 
dies  soon  after  it  is  seized  with  it.  The  symptoms 
are  these :  the  animal  swells,  breathes  hard,  a  great 
flow  of  tears  from  its  eyes ;  it  lies  down,  and  in  some 
cases  is  dead  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  car- 
cass should  be  buried  in  the  earth  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  the  contagion  is  apt  to  spread  among  the  cattle  on 
the  same  ground  or  pasture."  Agr.Surv.Caithn.p.^ 00. 
''  The  disease  called  murrain  or  heasly,  prevailed 
among  the  black  cattle  of  this  county  when  the  val- 
lieswere  covered  with  wood;  since  these  woods  have 
decayed,  this  distemper  is  little  known."  Agr.  Surv. 
Sutherl.  p.  101. 

HASTREL,  s.     A  confused  person,  who  is  al- 
ways in  haste^  Roxb. 

The  termination  el  seems  at  times  to  denote  con- 
tinuation or  habit.     V.  the  letter  L. 
HAT,  Hatt, preL     Did  hit,  S. 

"  The  chancellour — hearing  the  grose  and  ruid 
speach,  and  scharp  accusation  of  lord  David  Lind- 
say,— thought  he  hat  thame  ovir  near."  Pitscottie's 
Cron.  p.  234. 

"  He  knew  not  quhom  he  hat  nor  quhat  he  hatt." 
Ibid.  p.  353. 

HAT,  s.     A  heap,  Roxb.     V.  Hot. 
To  HAT,  V.  n.  To  hop,  Ettr.  For.  V.  Haut,  v. 
HATCH,  s.     A  jolt,  S. 

"  Carry  a  lady  to  Rome,  and  give  her  one  hatch, 
all  is  done."     S.  Prov.  Itelly,  p.  79-     V.  Hotch,  v. 
H/^TE,  Hait,  Haid,  s.  Any  thing,  &c.]  Jdd; 
Haid  had  been  the  old  orthography. 
"  The  d — 1  haid  ails  you,'  replied  James,  '  but 
tliat  you  -would  be  all  alike ;  ye  cannot  abide  ony  to 
be  abone  you."     M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  ii.  299,  N. 
HATTER,  *.  1 .  A  numerous  and  irregular  assem- 
blage or  collection  of  any  Icind ;  as,  "  a  hatter 
of  stancs,*^  a  heap  of  stanes ;  "  a  hatter  of  ber- 
rics,'''  a  large  cluster  or  great  quantity  crowded 
together,  a  confused  heap,  S.    The  face  is  said 
to  be  "  a*  in  a  Aa//^r,''when  entirely  covered  with 
any  eruption,  as  of  smalUpox,  &c.,  Dumfr. 
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S.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  great  number  of 
small  creatures,  as  maggots,  &c.  crawling  toge** 
ther  in  a  confused  manner,  Fife. 
8.'  A  state  of  disorder,  & 

This  might  seem  to  claim  affinity  to  A.S.  hadr-ian 
angustare,  or  heather^ian  cohibere ;  as  a  cluster  or 
crowd  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  confinement  in 
consequence  of  pressure. 

Hater  AL,  Hatkel,^.  A  dirty  and  confused  bei^, 
Ayrs.,  Fife. 

'*  He  threeps  that  the  body  is  no  his  wife's,  and 
ca's  it  a  hateral  o'  clay  and  stones."  The  Entail,  i.  307> 
V.  Hatter,  *. 

To  Hattbr,  V,  n.     1.  To  gather,  to  collect  in 
crowds;  as,  *^  to  hettter  in  the  eaves^  of  a  house, 
Fife. 
S.  To  be  in  a  confused  but  moving  state;  as  *^  A* 
haiterirCj^  all  stirring  in  a  confused  mass,  Dumfr. 
V.  Hotter,  v. 
To  HATTER,  v.  n.    To  speak  thick  and  con- 
fusedly, Ettr.  For. 
To  HATTER,  v.  a.  To  batter,  to  shatter.]  Add; 
This  hatters  and  chatters 
My  very  soul  wi'  care : 
It  racks  me,  it  cracks  me. 
And  dings  me  to  despair. 

Train's  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  49. 
HATTIE,  s.  **  A  game  with  preens  (pins)  on 
the  crown  of  a  hat ;  two  or  more  play  ;  each 
]ay[s]  on  a  pin,  then  with  the  hand  they  strike 
the  side  of  the  hat,  time  about,  and  whoever 
makes  the  pins,  by  a  stroke,  cross  each  other, 
lift[s]  those  so  crossed.''     Gall.  EncycL 

HATTITKIT,*.Abowlfullofsourcream.]-4da; 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  dish  with  that  roen- 
tioneu  by  Wedderbum ;  **  Lac  coagulatum,  a  M  of 
milk."     Vocab.  p.  14. 

**  Thaireftir  I  suld  meit  your  lo.  in  Leith  or  quiet- 
lie  in  Restal.,  quhair  we  sould  haue  preparit  ane  fyne 
haitit  kit  with  suckar  and  comfeittis  and  wyne,  and 
thaireflir  confer  on  materis."  Lett.  Logan  of  Res*- 
talrig.  Acts  Ja.  VL  1609,  Ed.  1814,  p.  421.  Hat* 
ted  Kit,  Cromerty's  Trial  of  Logan,  p.  101. 

'*  He  has  spiiled  the  hatted  kit  that  was  for  the 
Master's  dinner.^     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  i.  275. 

In  M.  Lothian  this  dish  has  also  a  local  designa* 
tion,  Corsterphin  Creem. 

HATTOCK,    s.     A  diminutive  from  E.  haL 

Horse  and  haitock^  "  be  covered  and  ride.'" 

Now  horse  and  hattock,  cried  the  laird,-^ 

Now  horse  and  hattock,  speedelie ; 
They  that  winna  ride  for  Tellfer^s  kye. 
Let  them  never  look  in  the  face  o'  me. 
Border  Ballad,  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  153. 
HATfOU.     )Vhat  hattou,]  Add ; 

It  is  a  common  phraseology  in  Sweden,  Htvad 
hette,  what  called  ? 

To  HAUCHLE,  v.  n.  To  walk  as  those  do  who 
are  carrying  a  heavy  burden,  Upp.'  Lanarks. 
V.  Haigle,  v. 

Hauchlin,  part.  adj.     Slovenly,  Meams. 

H AUD,  *.  "  A  squall,*"  Gl.  Surv.  Moray;  pron. 
as  if  houdf  like  E.  loud. 
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Teat,  hmide  a  whiriwincL  Perhaps  we  may  trace 
the  original  idea  in  Id.  hwida  impetus^  fervida  actio. 
To  H  AUD,  V.  a.     To  hold,  S. 

Neither  to  hand  nor  bindL     V.  under  Hald^  v. 
To  Have  to  do,  To  be  in  trying  circumstances, 
to  be  under  the  necessity  o£  making  great  ex- 
ertions. 

"  He  knew  him  to  be  both  bardie  and  treu  to  his 
grace^  sundrie  timet  befoir^  when  he  had  to  doe." 
PiUcottie's  Cron.  p.  21 6.     Had  a  do,  Ed.  1728. 

To  Have  over,  v,  a.  To  carry  over,  to  transfer, 

to  transmit,  S.  to  hoe  ouer. 

"  The  rental  was  given  up  by  virtue  of  ilk  heri- 
tor's oath,  subscribed  by  the  Oldtown  Baillies,  and 
had  over  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gordon  their  commissioner, 
to  the  master  of  Forbes'  lodging,  and  produced  be- 
fore Patrick  Lesly  provost  of  Aberdeen."  Spalding, 
i.  254. 
HAV£AR,«.  a  possessor,  Aberd.  Reg.  ;Aaorr,E. 

To  HAVER,  V.  n.  To  talk  foolishly  &c.]  Jdd ; 
'*  He  ken'd  weel  the  first  pose  was  o'  his  ain  hid- 
ing, and  how  could  he  expect  a  second.  He  just 
haver'd  on  about  it  to  make  the  mair  o'  Sir  Arthur." 
Antiquary,  iii.  322. 

Haverel,  Havrel,  adf.  Foolish  in  talk.]  Add  ; 
Sometimes  twa  havrel  wives  cast  out, 
Wi'  tongues  sae  gleg  might  clip  a  clout 

The  Har'st  Rig,  st  59- 
To  Haverel,  v.  n.     To  talk  foolishly,  Ayrs. 

'^  Some  of  the  ne'er-do-weel  clerks  of  the  town 
were  seen  gaffawing  and  havereUing  with  Jeanie,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  she  was  light-headed."   The  Provost,  p.  279. 

HAVER,  8.    An  old  term  for  oats,  Ettr.  For. 

Hence, 
Haver-bamnock,  f.  A  ftannocA:  of  oatmeal,  ibid. 
Haver-meal,  «.  Oatmeal,  Southof  S.;  A.Bor.id. 
Dr.  Johns.,  when  he  gives  this  as  a  word  of  the  nor- 
thern counties,  says ;  ^*  Perhaps  properly  aven,  from 
aiwfia  Lat.  But  had  he  looked  into  Eilian-,  he  would 
have  found  that  Teut.  haveren  meet  has  the  same  sig- 
nification. Farina  avenaoea;  Haver,  avena,  oats ;  Su.G. 
hafra,  Sw.  hafre,  Belg.  hauer.  Germ,  haber,  id. 

This  both  Ihre  and  Du  Cange  trace  to  L.  B.  aver, 
a»er4um,  a  ^  beast  employed  in  labour.  The  latter 
observes  that  overcome  occurs  in  a  charter  of  1263  ; 
which,  he  says,  is  from  aver  jumentum,  and  corne 
granum.  He  seems  to  think  that  it  has  this  name, 
as  being  carried  by  horses  to  the  granaries  of  the 
landlord  or  superior.  I  should  rather  think,  that  it 
is  named  fVom  being  the  food  allotted  to  horses  when 
engaged  in  labour.     V.  Araoe. 

Haver-meal,  adf.    Of  or  belonging  to  oatmeal, 

Roxb. 

O  whar  got  ye  that  haver-meal  bannock  ? 

Song,  Bonny  Dundee, 
Haver-sack,  s,  a  ba^  hung  at  a  horse'^s  mouth, 

containing  his  oats,  ibid.,  Fife. 
Haver-straw,  «.     The  straw  of  oats,  Dumfr^ 

"  Gin  they  had  to  hurkle  down  on  a  heap  o'  ha* 
ver  straw,  wi'  a  couple  o'  cauld  sacks  on  their  riggin 
— gin  they  wad  gang  to  bed  wi'  sic  a  wauf  wamefou>" 
Sec.     Black.  Mag.  Nov.  1820,  p.  146. 
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HAVEREL,  #.     The  name  given  in  some  parts 

of  S.  to  a  castrated  goat. 

"  Capra  Hircus— Mas,  Scot  The  2?f«?*.  Castra* 
tus,  Scot  A  Haverel"  Dr.  Walker's  Essays  on  Natu- 
ral History,  p.  509. 

This  term,  I  am  informed,  is  used  in  £.  Loth,  as 
well  as  in  Lanarks.     V.  Heburn. 
HAVES,  «.  pL   Goods,  effects.]   Add; 

Teut  have,  facultates,  opes,  bona  mobilia;  Kilian. 

HAUGH,  s.  Low-lying  flat  ground,  &c.]  Add; 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  old  Teut  avwe 
seems  radically  the  same  with  our  haugh  and  Gael. 
augh.  It  is  rendered  pratum,  pascuum ;  et  insula  ; 
et  ager ;  et  Tempe :  locus  pascuus  et  convallis :  qua- 
lia  loca  inter  montes  ac  amnes  visuntur :  hinc  multa 
oppidorum  et  paganorum  nomina.  Kilian.  Germ. 
aue,  anf,  id. 

Schilter  has  also  observed  that  Teut  awe  and  auge 
denote  a  plain  hard  by  a  river ;  hence  the  origin  of 
the  names  of  many  places  from  their  situation  cor- 
responding with  this  description;  as  Reichenaw,  Pic- 
an>,  &c.  He  even  thinks  that  Bet^aw,  Batavia,  iato 
be  traced  to  this  origin,  ob  pascuorum  praestantiam. 
V.  An>e,  Lex.  Teut ;  also  Wachter,  vo.  Ach  and  Auw. 
Haugh-ground,  8.     Low-lying  land,  S. 

"  The  haugh-ground  is  generally  ploughed  3,  and 
sometimes  4  years,  for  oats,  and  dien  allowed  to  lie 
as  long  in  natural  grass."  P.  Pettinain,  Lanarks. 
Stat.  Ace.  xii.  34. 

Haughland,  adf.    Of  or  belonging  to  low4ying 
ground,  Roxb. 

An  i'  the  night,  whan  mortals  sleep. 
Comes  Tweed  red  down  wi'  vengefu'  sweep. 
An'  his  braid  fields  o'  haughland  com. 
On  flood  red  tumbling  waves  are  borne. 

A.  ScoU's  Poems,  1811,  p.  I9. 
HAUGH,  8.  The  ham  or  housh,  Roxb.  Hence, 
Haugh-band,  8.  A  cord  used  by  those  who  milk 
cows,  by  which  the  hams  are  bound  together^  to 
prevent  the  cows  from  kicking,  ibid. 
To  Haugh,  v,  a.     To  propel  a  stone,  with  the 
right  hand  under  the  right  hough,  Teviotdale. 
HAUGULLIN^  part.  adj.    Applied  to  the  weatlier, 
Fife.     "  A  havgidlifC  day,'^  a  day  marked  by 
a  good  deal  of  drizzling.     V.  Haugull. 
HAUK,  s.     A  pronged  mstrument  for  dragging 

dung  from  a  cart.  Loth.     Hence, 
To  Hauk,  v.  a.     To  drag  out  dung  with  this  in- 
strument, ibid. 

IsL  hack,  uncus,  a  hook ;  Dan.  heckle,  hegte,  id. 
Teut.  hacck,  harpago,  a  grappling  hook ;  Belg.  haak- 
en  to  hook ;  Su.G.  hak-a  unco  prehendere.  Hook  is 
indeed  radically  the  same  word,  although  like  many 
others  in  the  £.  language,  it  has  varied  in  form  from 
all  the  cognate  terms. 

HAUKIT,  adj.  Having  a  white  face.  V.Hawkit. 
HAUKUM-PLAUKUMjod;.  Every  way  equal, 

Berwicks.    Equal-aqualy  Eeksie  peeksiCy  synon. 

As  it  is  used  to  denote  ihat  every  one  pays  the 
same,  the  last  part  of  the  word  might  seem  to  refer 
to  the  plack,  a  small  piece  of  Scottish  money,  an- 
ciently much  used  in  reckoning,  q.  ''  plack-aboui," 
A.S.  umb  signifying  circum.-  V.  Hackuh-plackcm. 
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HAVINGS,  &c.«.  1. Carriage,  behaviour.]  Add; 

Havings  is  often  used,  in  the  same  sense^  by  O.E. 
writers* 

— ''  I  assure  you,  although  no  bred  courtling,  yet 
a  most  particular  man,  of  goodly  havings,  well  fa« 
shion'd  'haviour/'  &c.  B.  Jonson's  Cynthia's  MeveUi. 
HAVINGS,  9.  oL    Possessions,  Dumfr. 

Having  is  usea  in  the  same  sense  by  Shakespear. 
HAVIOUR,  8,  Abbrev.  of  E,  behaviour^  Aberd., 

Gl.  Shirrefs. 

Archdeacon  Nares  has  observed  that  this  form  of 
the  word  is  very  frequently  used  by  Shakespear. 
HAULD,  s.    Habitation.     V.  Halb. 
HAULING,  a  mode  of  fishing.     V.  Haave,  v. 
HAVOCBURDS,  s.  pL     *'  Those  laree  flocks 

of  small  birds,  which  fly  about  the  fields  after 

harvest;  they  are  of  different  sorts,  though  all 

of  the  linnet  tribe.**    Gall.  Encycl. 

Apparently  denominated  from  the  havoc  they  make 
among  grain. 

To  H  AUP,  V.  n.  To  turn  to  the  right,  S.]  Add; 
But  he  could  make  them  turn  or  veer. 
And  hap  or  n>ynd  them  by  the  ear. 

Meston's  Poems,  p.  l6. 

Hence  the  proverbial  phrase, 
Haup  wkel,  eake  weel,  i.  e.  try  every  way,  ra- 
ther than  be  disappointed ;  a  phrase  borrowed 

from  ploughing,  Fife.     The  literal  meaning  is, 

**  If  tne  horse  will  not  so  to  the  right  hand,  let 

him  take  the  opposite  airection.^    V.  Rake. 

We  say  of  a  stubborn  person,  by  allusion  to  a 
horse.  He  will  neither  haup  nor  wynd,  S.  In  provin- 
cial £.  there  is  a  similar  idlusion :  ''  He  will  neither 
heit  nor  ree ;  he  will  neither  go  backward  nor  for- 
ward. Heit  and  Ree  are  two  words  used  in  driving 
a  cart.  North."  Grose.  In  Clav.  Yorks.  h^ht  is  the 
orthography. 
Haup,  Hap,  interj,   A  word  to  make  a  horse  turn 

to  the  right,  S. 

**  Formerly,  in  speaking  to  their  horses,  carters 
employed  hap  and  wynd  in  ordering  them  to  either 
side,  now  mostly  high-wo  andjee."  Agr.  Surv.  Ber- 
wicks,  p.  503. 
To  HAUR,  V,  n.     To  speak  with  what  is  called 

a  burr  in  the  throat,  Lanarks. 
Haur,  s.     The  act  of  speaking  in  this  way,  ibid. 
To  HAURK,  V.  n.    Apparently,  to  lay  hold  of, 

to  seize.  Gall. 

This  term  is  thus  illustrated : 

*^  Haurk — a  term  much  used  by  Scotch  fox-hunters, 
when  the  bounds  find  the  scent  of  Reynard  in  one  of 
his  keeps,  or  challenge  him.  The  terriers— are 
brought  to  the  place ;  and  desired  to  go  below  :— 
and  keep  up  a  continued  barking.  When  the  hun- 
ter hears  by  them  the  situation  they  are  in,  he  bawls 
to  them  to  haurk  to  him; — so,  in  defiance  of  the  tusks 
of  the  fox,  they  seize  on,  and  drag  out  the  crafty  vil« 
lain."     Gall.  Encycl. 

O.Teut  herck-en  is  expL  Kastello  corradere,  to  ga^ 
ther  together  with  a  rake,  and  the  same  word  in 
Sax.  and  Fris.,  inhiare,  captare.  But  it  seems  rather 
from  C.B.  herC'ian,  "  to  reach  forward  quickly,  herc^ 
a  reach,  a  thrust  forward;  herc-u  to  reaqh,  tP  fetch/' 
■  Owen. 
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HAURL,  s,  "  A  female  careless  of  dress.^'  Gall. 
Encycl. ;  probably  an  oblique  sense  of  HarlCj  «., 
the  act  of  dragging,  q.  harling  her  clothes. 
To  H  AURN,  V.  a.  To  toast  or  roast  on  the  em- 
bers ;  also,  to  toast  on  the  girdel ;  a  common 
term  in  Nithsdale. 

*'  The  Brownie  does  not  seem  to  have  loved  the 
gay  and  gaudy  attire  in  which  his  twin-brothers,  the 
Fairies,  arrayed  themselves :  his  chief  delight  was 
in  the  tender  delicacies  of  food.  Knuckled  cakes, 
made  of  meal,  warm  from  the  mill,  haurned  on  the 
decayed  embers  of  the  fire,  and  smeared  with  honey, 
were  his  favourite  hire ;  and  they  were  carefully  laid 
so  that  he  might  accidentally  find  them.  It  is  still 
a  common  phrase,  when  a  child  gets  a  little  eatable 
present.  There's  a  piece  would  please  a  Brownie." 
Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  336,  337* 

She  haurned  it  weel  wi'  ae  blink  o'  the  moon. 
She  haurned  it  weel  wi'  ae  blink  o'  the  moon. 
An'  withreshines  thrice  she  whorled  it  roun'. 

Ibid,  p.  283. 
It  is  spoken  of  the  witch's  cake. 
'*  AU  reflection  forsook  liim,  he  cried,  '  Oh  to  be 
hauming  bread  at  my  aunt's  hearthstane."    Black  w. 
Mag.  May  1820,  p.  l65. 

This  might  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  merely  sof- 
tened from  the  £.  v.  to  harden,  as  denoting  indura- 
tion by  means  of  heat.  But  we  are  not  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  making  this  supposition;  as  not  only 
Isl.  hiam^a  signifies  calescere,  to  wax  hot,  but  om^a 
has  an  active  sense  in  the  closest  connexion,  signify- 
ing calefacere ;  G.  Andr.,  Haldorson.  This  provin* 
dal  term  appears  to  be  merely  old  Gothic  ont-a  as- 
pirated. Indeed,  Isl.  hiame  signifies  nix  densata  et 
congelata,  ac  indurafa  ;  G.  Andr. 
HAURRAGE,  9,  "  A  blackguard  crew  of  peo- 
ple.*"    Gall.  Encycl. 

O.Fr.  herage,  race,  lign^e,  extraction ;  Roqueforts 
He  deduces  it  from  Lat.  ha^reditas.  Cotgr.  gives  as 
the  primary  sense, "  An  airie  of  hawkes;  and  hence," 
he  adds,  ''  a  brood,  kind ;  stock,  lineage." 

This,  however,  may  be  the  same  with  Haryage, 
Hairyche,  **  herd  of  cattle,  a  collective  word ;  as  of 
sheep  we  say,  a  hirsell  or  flock."  Gl.  Sibb.     He  re-, 
fers  to  O.Fr.  haraz,  a  troop. 
HAUSE,  Hauss,  s.     A  hug  or  embrace,  Roxb. 

V.  Hals,  *. 
ToHause,^.  a,  Totakeupinone''sarms,  Ettr.For. 
HAUSS-SPANG,  *.     An  iron  rod,  which  sur- 
rounds the  beam  and  handle  of  the  Orcadian 
plough  at  the  place  where  the  one  is  mortised 
mto  the  other. 
To  HAUT,  V.  a.     Properly,  to  gather  with  the 
fingers,  as  one  collects  stones  with  a  garden-rake. 
To  hatU  the  Tcim^  to  take  off  all  the  butter, 
Ettr.  For.     Hence  the  phrase, 
HauiU  the  kim^  i.  e.  skimmed  off  tlie  cream  ;  per- 
haps, q..  took  the  hat  off  it,  from  the  name  of 
that  dish  caled  a  Hattit  Kit,  q.  v.,.  but  imprc-. 
perly  used.     C.B.  hwdUf  however,  signifies  a 
taking,  a  taking  off« 

He  steal'd  the  key,  and  hautit  the  kirn. 
And  siccan  a  feast  he  never  saw. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  p.  97.. 


HAW 

To  HAUT,  ».  n.     1.  To  limp,  Clydcs. 

2.  To  hop,  ibid.     Hat,  Ettr.  For. 

Haut,  8,     1.  An  act  of  limping,  Clydes. 

2.  A  hop,  ibid. 

Hauter,  s.     One  who  can  hop,  ibid. 

Haot-stap-an'-loup,   s.     Hop,  skip  and  leap, 

ibid. 
Haut-stride-and-loop,  s.  Avery  short  distance; 

literally,  the  same  with  Hap-stajh-an^-hvp,  the 

sport  of  children,  Ettr.  For. 

**  But,  my  maisters,  it's  nae  gate  ava  to  Gorran- 
berry, — a  mere  haut'Stride'and'loup"  Perils  of  Man, 

i.  Go. 

These  terms,  in  the  exclusion  of  the  letter  /,  most 
nearly  resemble  Teut.  koutt-en,  claudicare. 
HAUVE-NET,  s,     A  kind  of  bag-net,  Dumfr. 

V.  Halve-net. 
To  HAW,  V,  n. 

And  when  they  chance  to  raak  a  brick. 

Loud  sound  their  hawing  cheers  ; 
While  Colly  tents  his  master's  stick. 
And  tugs,  and  takes,  and  wears, 
Fu'  staunch  that  day. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  54-. 
HAW-BUSS,  *.     The  hawthorn-tree,  Niths. 

"  We  had  na  sutten  lang  aneath  the  haw-buss,  till 
we  heard  the  loud  laugh  of  fowk  riding,  wi'  the 
jingling  o*  bridles,  an'  the  clanking  o*  hoofs. — We — 
sune  saw  it  was  the  Fairiefowk's  Rode"  Remains 
of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  298. 
HAWY,  adj.  Heavily. 
Hawely,  adv.     "  Haxvely  menlt  and  exponit.*" 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1525.  V.  15. 
HAWICK  GILL,  the  half  of  an  english  pint,  S. 
And  weel  she  loo'd  a  Hawick  gill. 
And  leugh  to  see  a  tappit  hen. 

Herd's  CoU.  ii.  l6. 

H  AWKATHRAW,  s.  A  country  wright  or  car- 

penter,  Teviotd. ;  perhaps  from  the  idea  that  be 

caws  or  drives  through  his  work,  without  being 

nice  about  the  mode  of  execution* 

H AWK-HEN,  s.    A  duty  exacted  in  Shetland. 

V.  Reek-hen. 
HAWKIE,  Hawkey,  s.  1.  Properly  a  cow  with 

a  white  face,  S. 
2.  Often  used  as  a  general  name  for  a  cow,  S. 
S.  ^'  An  affectionate  name  for  a  favourite  cow;"" 

Gall.  Encyd. 
4^.  A  term  applied  to  a  woman  of  the  town,  S*0. 
Whan  han'-for-nieve,  the  hawkies  stan', 

Wha  live  by  dissipation, 
I'm  red  ye'd  tine  yer  self-coraman'. — 

Pickens  Poems,  1788,  p.  53. 
The  term,  as  expressive  of  contempt,  seems  trans- 
ferred from  a  cow. 

5.  Brown  Hawhie^  a  cant  term  for  a  barrel  of  ale,  S. 
But  we  drank  the  gude  brown  hawkie  dry. 
And  sarkless  hame  came  Kimmer  an'  I. 

Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song,  p.  95. 
V.  Hawkit,  and  Cow — Brown  Cow. 
HAWKITjOd;.  Havingawhiteface,  &c.]  Add; 
I  watna  bit  I've  gotten  a  fley, 
I  gatna  sic  anither, 
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Sin  Maggie  flait  the  haukii  que/ 
An'  reeve  her  o'  the  tether.- 


Tarras's  Poenu,  p«  70- 
HA  WK,  9.     "  A  kind  of  hook  for  drawing  out 

dung  from  a  carU   V.  Hack,  and  Ha0K. 
HAWKIN'  AKD  SWAUKIN.     1.  In  a  state  of 

hesitation  or  irresolution,  wavering  in  mind ;  a 

<^)mmon  phrase.   Loth.;  synon.  in  a  dackk\ 

Ang. ;  in  the  wey-bauks,  S. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  part.  hafcHn 
is  radically  the  same  with  Isl.Afw*-acedere,recedere, 
whence  htvik^uU  tergiver sails,  (G.  Andr.  p.  1 26)  and 
hwik  inconstantia,  instabilitafi,  (Verel.)  Su.G.  ktrek-n, 
ilsotvek^'a,  vacillare,  toraove  backwards  and  forwards. 

Swaukin  is  undoubtedly  a  synbn.  term  which  has 
many  cognates  in  the  Goth,  languages.  Isl.  smetg-ia, 
flectere;  Su.G.  JM'^-a,  cedere ;  Germ.,  schwatdk-en, 
debilitai'e.  But  perhaps  it  is  more  immediately  al- 
lied to  Teut  swack-cHi  vibrare,  to  poise.  All  these 
terms  are,  by  lexicographers,  traced  to  the  same  foan* 
tain  with  those  mentioned  as  allied  to  Haukin  ;  the 
letter  ^  being  prefixed. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  this  phrase  consists  of  two 
synonymous  words,  both  containing  an  allusion  to  die 
wavering  motion  of  external  objects ;  and  perfaape 
immediately,  like  the  synon.  phrase  given  in  the  de>- 
finition,  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  scales  of  a  balance : 
or  the  second  may  be  allied  to  Teut.  swack-en,  vi- 
brare ;  or  rather  in  the  sense  of  debilitari.  From  the 
apparciit  origin  of  the  term,  it  would  seem  that  its 
primary  application  had  been  to  a  person  in  an  in- 
firm state,  but  not  under  positive  disease ;  q.  "  still 
ejecting  phlegm  and  moving  about  feebly."  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  it  corresponds  with  the  expressions, 
stappin*  about,  Tshoggin'  about,  &c. 
S.  Denoting  an  indifferent  state  of  health,  X^oth. 
3.  Used  with  respect  to  amanwhoisslrugglingwilh 
difficulties  in  his  worldly  circumstances.  Loth. 
The  phrase,  as  used  in  Roxb-,  is  Hawkin'  and 
Swappin' ;  applied  to  a  person  falling  back   in  the 
world,  who  uses  every  means  to  keep  himself  up,  by 
borrowing  from  one  to  pay  another. 

If  we  might  view  this  as  the  proper  form,  it  would 
suggest  a  different  origin  ;  as  alluding,  perhaps,  to 
the  custom  of  attempting  to  push  off  goods  by  hawk- 
ing them  through  the  country,  and  sfvapping,  or  bar- 
tering  them  for  others. 

HAWKIT, jjflfr^.  adj.  Foolish,  silly,  without  un- 
derstanding, Aberd. 
Most  probably  signifying  that  one  is  as  stupid  as 

a  cow.      V.  I^AWKfK. 

HAWNETT,,?.  Aspcciesofnet.  V.HALFNteTT. 
H  A  WK-STUD YIN,  s.   «  The  way  hawks  stea- 

dily  hover  over  their  prey  before  tliey  pounce 

onit;^  Gall.  Encycl. 

It  would  appear  that  in  Galloway  steady  is  pron. 
q.  study  ;  and  that  M^i'aggart  views  the  name  o£  the 
stithfj  as  formed  from  the  idea  of  making  steady.  V. 
Hammer,  Block,  &c.  Ihre,  indeed,  considers  it  as  pro- 
bible  that  Su.<T.  ttaed,  a  stithy,  and  sladig,  stable, 
firm,  are  both  froln  slaa,  stare. 
•  HAWS,  8.  pi     'rhe  fruit  of  the  hawthorn. 

As  it  is  an  idea  commonly  received,  that,  if  there 
be  a  great  abundance  of  haws,  it  is  generally  indica- 
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live  of  a  severe  winter^  food  being  thas  provided  for 
the  small  birds ;  it  is  a  ynlgar  saying  in  Ayrshire^  that 
the  devil  threw  his  club  over  the  hawthorn  berries 
on  auld  Halloween  night,  so  that  they  are  not  fit  to 
be  eaten  afler.  This  seeroa  to  have  been  invented  by 
some  sage  in  days  of  yore>  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
ring young  people  from  eating  of  .them>  that  they 
might  be  preserved  for  the  birds. 

H AWTHORNDEAN,*.  A  species  of  apple,  Si 
''  The  Hatfftkomdean,  or  White  Apple  of  Haw- 
thomdean,  derives  its  name  from  the  romantic  seat, 
in  Mid- Lothian,  of  the  poet  and  historian  Drummond, 
at  which  he  was  visited  by  the  celebrated  Ben  Jon- 
son."    Neill's  Hortic.  Edin.  EncycL  p.  209. 

HAZEL Y,  cuy.  A  term  applied  to  soil  which  in 
colour  resembles  that  of  the  hazel-tree^  Banffs, 
*'  Hazely  ground  being  naturally  loose  ajid  light, 
will  not  admit  of  clean  ploughing  twice  for  one  crop, 
unless  it  be  overlaid  with  very  binding  dung/'^- 
''  Our  own  soil — is  most  part  hately,  and  made  up 
of  sand  and  light  earth,  where  sometimes  one,  and 
sometimes  another,  has  the  ascendancy  in  the  com- 
position." Snrv.  BanflT,  App.  p.  37«  38. 
HAZEL-OIL,  8.     A  cant  term,  used  to  denote 
a  drubbing,  from  the  use  of  a  twig  of  hazel  in 
the  operation,  S,  V.  Stbap-oil. 
HAZEL-SHAW,  s.    An  abrupt  iOat  piece  of 
ground,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  covered  with 
haxelsj  Teviotd. 

A  place  of  this  description  is  also  called  Birkin* 
thatv,  Braken^hatp,  according  to  the  wood  or  plants 
which  it  bears.  Shaw,  in  this  use,  nearly  corre- 
sponds with  Flandr.  schauw,  umbrar  Dan.  skov  and 
and  Isl.  sk(^,  denote  a  wood,  a  thicket,  a  bush.  Some 
might,  however,  prefer,  skaga,  isthmus  prominens, 
ikag-a  prominere,  as  tive  origin  ;  as  tallying  more 
strictly  with  the  sense  given  of  the  term. 
HAZY,  ad;.     Weak  in  understanding,  a  little 

crazed,  BLoxb.,  Loth. 
Hazie,  Hazzie,  s.    A  stupid  thick-headed  per* 
son,  a  numskull,  Roxb. 

Isl.  haus  signifies  the  skull.  This,  however,  seems 
to  be  an  oblique  use  of  £.  has^,  as.  denoting  mental 
mistiness. 

HE,  adf.  Having  masculine  manners;  as,  ^^  Sbe'^s 
an  unco  he  wife,**"  Clydes. ;  Manritchy  synon.  S.B« 
A.S.  h^  man,  sexus  virilis. 
•  HEAD,  s.    To  be  in  head  o\  to  fall  foul  of,  to 
attack,  Aberd. 

This  figure  might  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
mode  of  attack  used  by  an  animal  that  butts ;  and  also 
to  resemble  the  Belg.  phrase,  Mei  het  hoafd  iegen,  to 
run  full  butt  at  one  ;  SeweL 
HEADAPEER,  aclj.  Equal  in  tallness,  applied 

to  persons,  Lanarks.     V.  Heby  Fere. 
HEADCADAB,  s. 

"  I  suppose,  mother,  that  you  and  that  wily  head^ 
cadab  Geordje  has  made  naething  o'  your  false  wit- 
nessing."    The  Entail,  ii.  189.. 

Perhaps  q.  an  adept  in  understanding,  one  who  is 
a  dab  for  a  head. 

HEAD-DYKE,  s.  A  wall  dividing  the  green  pas- 
ture from  the  he^^tb,  S. 
''  The  head^yke  was  drawn  along  the  head  of  % 
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fkrm,  where  nature  had  marked  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  green  pasture,  and  that  portion  of  hill 
which  was  covered  totally  or  partially  with  heath." 
Agr.  Surv.  Invern.  p.  108. 

HEAD-ILL,  Head-swell,  s.    The  jaundice  in 

sheep,  South  of  S. 

"  Jaundice,  or  Head-Illy  or  yellows. — YelloM'ses 
or  Headsmell,  Mr.  Beattie. — Head  ill,  Mr.  W.  Hog." 

Mr.  Beattie  mentions,  ''that  there  is  a  great  swell- 
ing and  falling  down  of  the  ears,  and  that  when  too 
long  neglected,  the  head  swells^  and  tlie  sheep  dies." 
Essays  Highl.  Soc.  iii.  439-  441. 
Heady-maud,  s,   A  plaid  that  covers  both  head 

and  shoulders,  q.  a  maud  for  the  head^  Ettr.  For. 

This  is  larger  than  what  is  called  a  Faikie,  ibid., 
which  denotes  a  small  bit  of  plaid  for  wrapping  round 
the  shoulders  (V.  Fair,  t;.)  ;  as  the  term  Maud,  used 
by  itself,  denotes  a  plaid  of  the  ordinary  size  for  co- 
vering the  whole  body. 
HEADING,*.    Scorn. 

''  If  one,  presentlie,  writing  a  storie,  should  there- 
in afiirme,  that  in  Italic  all  universally  did  now  hold 
the  Roman  religion ;  the  future  ages  could  have  no 
reason  but  to  esteeme  it  true:  but  we,  who  now  live, 
would  laugh  him  to  heading  as  a  shameless  lier ;  if 
hee  but  denied  that  many  hundreth  were  even  in 
Rome,  who  hold  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist.'*  For- 
bes's  Defence,  p.  35.  V.  Hevdin. 
HEAD-MAN,  s,    A  stalk  of  rib-grass,  Perths.; 

Carldoddie,  synon.  Angus;  Kemps,  Kemps-seed, 

Ettr.  For. 

I  know  not  if  denominated  from  the  use  made  of 
them  by  children  in  their  play,  one  stalk  being  em* 
ployed  to  strike  of  the  head  oflf  another ;  so  as  per« 
haps  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  victor  reseni* 
bling  a  heads-man  or  executioner.     V.  Kemps. 

HEAD-MARK,  a.     1.  Observation  of  the  f<^« 

tures,  &c.}  Add; 
3.  The  natural  characteristics  of  each  individual 

of  a  species,  S. 

" Headrfnark,or,  in  other  words, that  characteristic 
individuality  stamped  by  the  hand  of  Nature  upon 
every  individual  of  her  Numerous  progeny."     Agr. 
Surv.  Peeb.  p.  ipi. 
3.  Sometimes  used  to  denote  thorough  or  accurate 

acquaintance,  S. 

"  K.  James  VI. — knowing  them  all  by  head-mark, 
having  been  with  them  who  were  his  greatest  oppo- 
sites,  retaining  their  zeal  and  faithfulness,  he  sent 
for  eight  of  them  to  London,  and  ten  he  banished  to 
Holland."  Walker's  Passages,  pu  I69, 
HEADRIG,H£THERio,HfDDRiG,«.  The  ridge 

of  land  at  the  end  of  a  field,  on  which  the  horses 

and  plough  turn,  S.;  i.  e.  the  head  ridge,  **  It's 

gude,  when  a  man  can  turn  on  his  ain  head-^ 

"  Headrigg,  the  ridge  which  runs  along  the  ends 
9f  the  others ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 
HE  ADUM  AN  D  CORSUM.lD^fc— topsy-turvy , 

&c.  and  substitute ; 
1.  Used  of  objects  which  lie  transversely,  some 

with  their  heads  the  one  way,  others  with  theic 

heads  the  other,  Dumfr. 
S.  A  game  with  pins^  Galioway« 
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"  Pinfi  are  hid  with  fingers  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands;  the  same  number  is  laid  alongside  them^  and 
either  headim  or  carsim  called  out  by  those  who  do  so; 
when  the  fingers  are  lifted^  if  the  heads  of  the  pins 
hid>  and  those  beside  them^  be  lying  one  way,  when 
the  crier  cried  Headim,  then  that  player  wins;  but  if 
Corsim,  the  one  who  hid  the  pins  wins."  Gall.  Encycl. 

Um  is  certainly  the  proper  termination  of  both 
words ;  originally  used  perhaps  like  Germ,  and  O. 
Su.G.  um,  Sw.  om,  as  an  adv.  denoting  overturning. 
Dicitur — de  eversione  rerum,  &  conversione  superi 
et  inferi ;  Wachter. 

HEADS.    A  shower  i'  the  heads^  a  flood  of  tears; 

a  ludicrous  phrase  used  by  those  in  a  pastoral 

district,  and  borrowed  from  the  proof  tnat  rain 

is  falling  in  the  high  grounds,  or  at  the  heads 

of  rivulets,  by  their  swelling  below,  Selkirks. 

'*  He's  takin  a  pipe  to  himsel  at  the  house-end-* 

there's  a  shofver  i*  the  heads  wi'  Barny— his  heart  can 

stand  naething — it  is  as  saft  as  a  snaw-ba'^  an'  far 

mair  easily  thawed,  but  it  is  aye  in  the  right  place 

for  a'  that."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  155. 

HEADS  OE  TAILS,  a  species  of  lottery  used  hy 
young  people,  and  by  the  lower  classes,  especi- 
ally in  the  low  game  called  Pitch  and  TosSy  S. 
A  halfpenny  or  penny-piece  is  tossed  up,  one 
cries  Heads  or  Tails ;  if  it  lie  on  the  head-side^ 
he  who  called  Heads  gains,  and  vice  versa. 
M'Taggart  has  undoubtedly  given  a  just  account 
of  the  origin  of  Tails,  as  here  used, 

"  Heads  and  Tails, — The  one  cries  Heads,  (when 
the  piece  is  a  whirling  in  the  air,)  and  the  other 
Tails ;  so  whichever  is  up  when  the  piece  alights, 
that  settles  the  matter;  heads  standing  for  the  King's 
head,  tails  for — Britannia."     Gall.  Encycl. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  latter  refers  to  the 
skirts  appearing  in  the  female  dress ;  the  very  same 
figure  that  marks  the  Britannia  of  Hadrian. 

This  is  the  same  with  Cross  and  Pile  in  England^ 
where,  as  we  learn  from  Strutt,  the  phraseology.  Head 
or  Tail,  is  also  used.  This  was  once  a  court-game. 
Edw.  n.  spent  much  of  his  time  at  it,  and  other  du 
versions  of  a  similar  kind,  and  sometimes  borrowed 
from  his  barber  to  pay  for  his  losses.  "  Cross  and 
pile,'*  says  Strutt,  "  is  evidently  derived  from  a  pas* 
time  called  Ostrachinda,  known  in  ancient  times  to 
the  Grecian  boys,  and  practised  by  them  upon  vari- 
ous occasions;  having  procured  a  shell,  it  was  seared 
over  with  pitch  on  one  side  for  distinction  sake,  and 
the  other  side  was  left  white ;  a  boy  tossed  up  this 
shell,  and  his  antagonist  called  fvhiie  or  black  (Nt;|  et 
Kj^t^x,  literally  nigJit  and  day)  as  he  thought  proper ; 
and  his  success  was  determined  by  the  white  or  black 
part  of  tlie  shell  being  uppermost."  Sports  and  Pas- 
times, p.  250,  251. 

We  learn  from  Macrobius,  that  the  Roman  boys 
used  a  piece  of  money  for  this  purpose.  "  This  peo- 
ple," he  says,  "  preserved  the  memory  of  Saturn  on 
their  first  brass  money ;  a  ship  appearing  on  one  side^ 
as  the  emblem  of  his  mode  of  conveyance  to  Italy, 
and  his  head  on  the  other."  '^  That  the  brass  was 
struck  in  this  manner,"  he  says,  "  is  evident  in  the 
game  of  hazard  at  this  day,  in  which  boys,  throwing 
denarii  aloft,  cry.  Capita  aut  Navim,"  i.  e.  Heads  or 
ship,  "  the  game  attesting  its. own  antiquity."     Sa« 
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tuftlal<  lib.  u  <k  7«  His  tnesning  is,  that  although 
the  denafiMS,  or  Rdfllan  peMHy  ai  silver,  the  coin  used 
in  bis  time  for  this  purpotis,  hud  no  ship  on  the  re- 
verse, they  sliU  retained  the  old  language. 
HEADS-AND-THRAWS,  adv.  1.  With  the 
heads  and  feet,  of  heads  and  points,  iyikig  in 
mposite  directions,  8. 

Two  persons  are  said  to  be  lying  heads  and  throws 
in  a  bedi  when  the  one  lies  with  his  head  at  the  head 
of  the  bed  and  his  feet  towards  the  bottom,  while  the 
other  lies  with  his  head  at  the  bottom*  and  his  feet 
towards  the  head  of  the  bed,  S. 

Pins  are  said  to  lie  heads  and  throws,  when  tfaej 
are  placed  parallel  to  each  other  with  the  point  of 
the  one  directed  towards  the  head  of  the  other,  S. 
IsL  thra,  quod  adversum  est. 
To  PLAY  AX  HEADS  ANB  thbaws,  to  play  at  push- 
pin, S. 
Heads  akd  thbawarts,  in  a  state  of  disor 
der,  S.    .Yam  is  siud  to  be  so,  wh&k  ravel- 
ted;  also  com  cut  down,  when  disordered  in 
the  sheaf,  &c. 
HEADSTANE,  s.    An  upright  tombstone;  one 
erected  at  the  place  where  theA^oif  of  the  corpse 
lies,  6. 
HEAD-W ASHING,  Heidis-wesching,  s.  An 
entertainment  given  as  a  fine  by  those  who  newly 
enter  on  any  profession,  or  are  advanced  to  any 
situation  of  trust  or  dignity ;  or  who,  like  those 
who  for  the  first  time  cross  ike  line^  have  made 
an  expedition  they  never  made  before,  S. 
**  The  bankat  of  the  heidis  wesching  of  the  mer- 
chandis  that  sailit  in  the  Danskin  schip."     Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1551,  V.  SI,  p.  235. 
To  HEAGUE,  v,  n.   A  term  applied  to  bulls  or 
oxen,  when  they  ••  try  their  strength  by  tlie 
pressure  of  their  heads  against  each  other  (^  Gl. 
Surv.  Moray. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Haio,  q.  v.  To 
the  et3rmon  there  given,  we  may  add,  Isl.  hagg-^  com- 
movere,  quassare. 
To  HEAL,  Heel,  v.  a.     To  conceal,  Aberd. ; 

the  same  with  Hool.    V.  Heild. 
HEALING  LEAF. 

"  Mr.  James  Hogg — ^mentions  the  uniformly  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  sheep  affected  with  this  disor- 
der [Trembling  lin — ^by  giving  them  a  decoction  of 
the  Dewcup  and  tieaUng  feo/*  boiled  in  buttermilk."* 
Essays  Highl.  Soc  iii.  SS9.   ' 
To  HEALLY,  v,  a.    To  "  take  an  affront  in 
silence;^  GK  Surv.  Moray.  That  is,  to  conceal ; 
evidently  the  same  with  Heal.     V.  Heild. 
ToHEALLY,  v.a.  To  abandon,  to  forsake,  S.B. 
"  A  bird  forsaking  her  nest  and  eggs,  heallies 
itr  ibid. 

Su.G.  haall-a  up  signifies  to  cease,  to  give  over. 
To  HEALTH,  v.  n.    To  drink  healths. 

'*  Because  heaUking  and  scolding  is  the  occasion 
of  much  drunkenness, — ^the  estatis — extend  this  act 
—and  the  respective  penalties — against  all  those 
who  under  whatsoever  name,  or  by  whatsomever 
gesture,  drink  healths  or  scolls,  and  motion  the  same, 
and  urge  others  thereunto."  Acts  Cha.  II.  Ed.  1814, 
VI.  368. 
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Scolding  is  synon.  with  heaUhing,  as  undoubtedly 
appears  from  the  resolution  of  the  terms.   V.  Skul  . 

*  HEAP,  s.  1.  One  fill  of  the  firbt,  heaped  till 
it  can  hold  no  more,  Berwick^ 

'^  In  Berwickshire,  potatoes  are  usually  sold  by 
measure.  Six  fills  of  the  com  firlot,  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  or  a  little  higher,  called  sleaks  or  streaks, 
or  four  fills,  heaped  by  hand  as  high  as  they  can  go, 
called  heaps,  »e  counted  as  one  boll."  Agr.  Surv. 
Berwicks.  p.  448. 

2.  Used  in  relation  to  number;  as,  **  a  great 
heap^  a  great  number,  S. 

HEAP,  J.  1.  A  term  of  reproach  frequently  ap- 
plied to  a  slovenly  woman,  S.  It  is  usually  con- 
joined with  some  epithet  expressive  of  the  same 
idea ;  as,  a  nc^ty  heap. 

3.  In  a  general  sense,  in  a  confused  state,  higgledy  • 
piggledy,  S. ;  synon.  ihrowither, 

*  To  HEAR,  V.  a.  1.  To  treat ;  when  conjoined 

with  weel  or  best^  expressive  of  favourable  treat- 
ment, S. 

''  Last  in  bed  best  heard"  S.  Prov.;  "  spoken  when 
they  who  lie  longest  are  first  serv'd."    Kelly,  p,  238. 
2.  To  reprove,  to  scold ;  as  preceded  by  iff,  S. 
V.  Ill-hear,  v. 

Neither  of  these  idioms,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  oc- 
curs in  £.,  or  indeed  in  any  of  the  kindred  tongues. 
The  only  conjecture  I  can  form  as  to  their  origin,  is 
that  they  have  both  been  borrowed  from  courts  of 
judicature.  As  L.B.  audire  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
jndicare,  and  audienlia  as  equivalent  Xjo  judicium;  one 
sense  of  the  E.  v,  is,  '*  to  try,  to  attend  judicially." 
Where  we  read  in  our  version,  "  Hear  the  causes  he* 
tween  your  brethren,  and  judge  righteously,"  Deut.' 
i.  16.  in  Aelfric's  version  the  only  word  used  is  de* 
7/ia/A,  judge  ye.  Dema/A  aelcon  men  riht.  Thus  the 
idea  thrown  out  under  Ill-hear  may  perhaps  be  in« 
verted.  Instead  of— to  make  one  hear  what  ispatn- 
ful  to  the  feelings, — ^the  sense  seems  rather  to  be,  to 
resemble  a  judge  who  gives  an  unfavourable  hear'* 
ing  to  a  cause,  or  who  passes  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation on  him  who  has  been  pleading  it;  as  the  other 
mode  of  expression.  Best  heard,  refers  to  the  favour- 
able acceptation  which  he  meets  with  who  is  prefer* 
red  to  the  opposite  litigant. 

*  Hearing,  s.    A  lecture,  S. 

'*  She  aye  ordered  a  dram  or  a  soup  kale,  or  some* 
thing  to  us,  aHer  she  had  gi'en  us  a  hearing  on  our 
duties."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iii.  13. 
2.  The  act  of  scolding ;  as,  "  I  trow  I  gae  him  a 

heariiiffj'*  S. 
He'ar,  adj.     Higher. 

*'  That  nane  of  his  liegis  refuse  thaim  in  tym  to  cum, 
nor  rase  thar  penny  worthis  hear  na  thai  i^ald  sell  for 
vther  money."    Acts  Ja.  III.  1485,  p.  172.   V.  He. 

*  To  HEARKEN,  Hearken  in,  v:  n.     To 

whisper,  Aberd. 
To  Hearken  i/i,  v,  a.   To  prompt  secretly,  ibid. 

V.  Hark,  v. 
To  HEART,  V.  a.     To  stun,  so  as  to  (Jeprive  of 

tlie  power  of  respiration,  or  of  sensation^  by  a 

blow  near  the  region  of  the  hearty  S. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  use  of  the  v.  to  Meli,  from 
the  stroke  affecting  the  milt  or  spleen ;  and  of  the  £. 
V.  to  Brain. 
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Teut  hert^en  carries  the  idea  farther;  trajicere  cor 
cuspide,  transadigere  pectus,  to  pierce  the  heart.    ' 

*  HEART,  ^.  The  stomach.  In  this  sense  might 
we  understand  the  term,  when  it  is  said  that 
one  is  sick  at  the  hearty  S. 
The  good  people  who  use  it  understand  the  region 
of  the  heart  as  the  place  affected.  But  the  term  evi- 
dently has  the  same  signification  with  Fr.  couer, 
"v^hich  is  often  used  for  the  stomach.    V.  Diet.  Trev. 
vo.  Coeur. 
To  Gae,  or  Gang,  wi*  one^s  Heart*  1.  To  be 

grateful  to  one^s  stomach,  S. 
2.  To  be  agreeable  to  one  in  whatever  respect,  S. 
In  like  manner,  the  heart  is  said  to  gae  or  gang  wtL 
a  thing.    To  express  the  contrary  feeling,  tfie  nega« 
tive  particle  is  used  before  the  v.    In  the  same  sense 
a  thing  is  said  to  gang  against  one's  heart,  S.B. 
To  Gather  Heart.     Land  is  said  to  gather 
heart^yrhen  it  gradually  acquires  some  little  fer- 
tility by  being  allowed  to  lie  lincropped,  S. 
Heart-axes,  s.    The  heartburn,  or  Cardialgia, 
Loth.     The  common  cure  for  it,  in  the  coun- 
try, is  to  swallow  sclaterSf  oir  woodJice.    A.S» 
heort-ece,  id. 
Heart-brunt  cAout^  very  fond  of,  greatly  ena- 
moured of,  Aberd. 

This  may  be  merely  q.  having  a  burning  heart. 
But  Isl.  brund  is  expl.  Pecudum  coeuQdi  appetitus» 
Heaet-hale,  adj.  Internally  sound,  not  having 
any  disease  that  afi^ects  the  vitals,  S. ;  hearts 
whoky  E. 
Heart-hunoer,  j.  a  ravenous  desire  of  food,  S. 
Heart-uunger^I),  £^.  Starved ;  having  the  ap- 
petite still  unsatisfied,  from  want  of  a  sufiScient 
supply  of  food,  S.B. 

Hearty,  adi.    2.  Liberal,  not  parsimonious,  S.] 
Add; 
But  as  the  truth  is,  I'm  hearty, 

I  hate  to  be  scrimpit  or  scant ; 
The  wie  thing  I  hae,  VH  make  use  o*t. 
And  nae  ane  about  me  shall  want^ 

My  Heart's  my  ain,  Her^s  Coll.  ii.  137- 

8.  It  is  very  commonly  used,  in  vulgar  lahguage, 

in  a  singular  sense,  as  denoting  the  liberality  of 

guests  in  the  use  of  what  is  presented  by  their 
ost,  S. 
'*  The  early  breakfast,  the  journey,  and  the  ser- 
mon, enabled  them — to  do  ample  justice  to  Rachel's 
cold  fowl,  ham,  pasty,  and  cake ;  and  again  and 
again  she  pressed  them  to  be  hearty."  Glenfergus, 
i.  334,  335. 
4.  Exhilarated  by  drink^  S. 

"  The  pannel  was  hearty,  but  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  could  walk  very  well."  Edin.  Even.  Cour. 
8th  Oct.  1818. 
5..  Plump,  inclining  to  corpulence,  S.B. 

This  con-esponds  to  the  £.  phrase  applied  tothri* 
ving  cattle,  in  good  heart. 
Heartie,  s.    a  little  heart,  S. 

'Twas  then  blind  Cupid  did  lat  gae  a  shaft. 
And  stung  the  weans,  strangers  to  his  craft ; 
That  baith  their  hearties£and  the  common  stound^ 
But  had  no  pain  but  pleasure  o'  the  wound. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  1 4. 
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HEART«>scAtDy«.  l.HearUburDuig  pain,&c.1  J(£f; 
<'CarcUalgia,the  Afar^fcoU.*' Wedderb.Vocab.p.  19* 

2.  A  disgust]  Add ; 

'*  I  put  on  a  look,  my  lord, — ^that  suld  give  her  a 
Aear^-fcaZef  of  walking  on  such  errands."  Nigel,  ii,  62. 
HEARTSOME,  adj.  Merry,  cheerful,  S.j^dd; 

'^  He  wa3  a  heartsome  pleasant  man,  and  company 
for  the  best  gentlemen  in  the  county,  and  muckle 
mirth  he's  made  inthlshouse."  Guy  Mannering,i.  180. 

3.  Exhilarating ;  applied  to  moral  objects,  S. 

'*  Indeed  it  was  a  heartseme  word  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  I  have  seen  the  qffliciion  of  mi^  people,  and 
I  am  come  down  to  deliver  thenu"  Michael  Bruce's 
Lectures  and  Sermons,  p.  8* 
Heart-worM)  s.  The  heart-bum,  Meams. 
HEASTIE,^.  Themurrain,Sutherl  V.  Hastie. 
*  HEAT,  s.     The  act  of  heating,  S.  ;  synon.  a 

zcarm. 
To  Heat  a  house,  to  give  an  entertmnment  to 

friends,  when  one  takes  possession  of  a  house 

that  has  never  been  occupied  before,  S. 

The  same  custom  prevails  in  Italy  and  France,  and 
perhaps  generally  on  the  continent.  The  phrase  used 
in  France  to  denote  this  practice,  is  chasser  let  Esprit*, 
to  drive  away  the  ghosts.  This  custom,  Gutherius 
says,  has  had  its  origin  from  that  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. When  the  building  of  a  house  was  finished^ 
the  proprietor  first  saluted  the  Lar,  or  household- 
god,  of  the  family,  and  by  consecrating  it  to  him  ex- 
pelled the  Lemures  or  evil  spirits.  De  Jure  Manium, 
Lib.  ii.  c.  l6,  p.  275. 
House-heating,  8,  Theact of  entertainingfriends 

when  one  takes  possession  of  a  house,  S. 
"  On  M(Miday  night  a  promiscuous  assemblage,  who 
had  been  attending  a  house^heeUing  on  the  P^rth  road, 
sallied  from  their  place  of  merrimofit,  and  assaulted 
and  knocked  down  every  unlucky  wight  who  hap« 
pened  to  fall  in  their  way."  Dundee  Advertiser, 
Nov.  27,  1823. 
Heathens,  Heath-stone,  s,pl*  Gneiss,  Kincard. 

'*  There  is  a  variety  of  this  that  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Heathens  or  heath^stone,  and  is,  I  think, 
what  is  otherwise  called  Gneisse"  Agr.  Surv.  Kin- 
card,  p.  9. 

HEATHER,  s.    Heath,  S.]  Add; 
To  Set  the  Heather  on  Fire,  to  raise  a  combustion, 

to  excite  disturbance,  S. 

"  It's  partly  that  quhilk  has  sei  the  heather  on  fire 
e'en  now."     Rob  Roy,  iii.  234, 
Heather-i^ell,  Hether-bell,  8.    The  flower 

of  the  heath,  ,S, 
'Tis  sweet,  beneath  the  heather^bell, 

To  live  in  autumn  brown  ^ 
And  sweet  to  hear  the  lav'rock's  swell 
Far  far  from  tower  and  town. 

Leiden's  Keeldar,  Border  Minttr.  ii.  391* 

"  Hether  bells,  the  heath  blossom ;"  Gl.  Shirr.  V.  Bell. 

Heather-bleat,  s.    The  Mire-snipe,  Lanarks. 

"  Heather-bleet,  the  Mire-tsnipe,"  Gall. 
The  laverock  and  the  lark. 

The  bawckie  and  the  bat. 
The  heather-bleet,  the  mire-snipe. 
How  mony  burds  be  that  ? 

'^  There  are  some  who  must  think  a  while  before 
they  answer  this  question  rightly,  by  s&ying  three* 
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The  snipe  is  called  keather-hleet  from  her  loving  wild 
heathery  inarshes,  and  when  soaring  aloft,  bleating 

with  her  wings,  in  the  spring-time*     Yes,  bleating 

with  her  wings,  not  with  her  mouth ;  she  vibrates 

her  wings  quick  against  the  air,  causing  the  sweet 

bleating  noise  to  tike  place."    Gall.  Encyl. 

This  seems  the  same  with  Heaiher'-bleater,  Pertha. 
Hark !  the  heather'-Ueater  neighs ; 
In  yon  sedgy  loch  resoun<£ng. 
Hear  the  wild  duck's  scraiching  cries. 

Bonidd  and  Flora,  p.  187. 
The  name  of  this  bird  is-strangely  varied  in  form. 

It  is  called  Eam-bUter,  q.  ▼,;  also  Heron^hUer,  Yem^ 

bitter,  Yem^bluter, 

Heathsr*cow,  Heather-cowe,  «.  1.  a  tuft  or 
twig  of  heath,  S.' 
'*  Have  you  not  heard  of  one,  who,  in  cases  of  ne^ 

cessity,  kissed  a  heather  cowe?"  Hogg's  Winter  Tales, 

i.  243. 
^  S.  A  sort  of  besom  made  of  heath.  Gall. 

"  Heather-cow,  a  heath-broom ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

Heatuerie,  adf.     1.  Heathy,  S.]  Add/ 

%  Rough,  dishevelled  ;  generally  used  as  to  the 
hair.  In  this  sense  the  phrase  keaiherie  head  is 
applied  to  one  whose  hair,  being  coarse,  un- 
combed, or  bristly,  resembles  a  bunch  of  heathy 
S. ;  synon.  Tattie.    Hence, 

Heatherie-heapit,  o^^'.  Having  a  head  of  hair 
of  thia  description,  S. 

Heather-peep,  s.  A  bird,  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  mountains  of  Ayrshire,  which  continually 
emits  a  plaintive  sound. 

HEAVY-HEARTIT,  poW,  «^\  Lowering,  » 
term  applied  to  the  atmosphere  when  it  threa- 
tens .ram,  Fife. 

HEAVINNING  PLACE,  a  harbour. 

— -'<  Creatis  the  foirsaid  burgh  of  Anstruther  be- 

wast  the  bume,  port  and  heavinning  place  thereof — 

in  ane  frie  burgh  regall  at  all  tymes  heireftir."  Acts 

Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  584. 

"  Ravening  places:*     Ibid.  l62l,  p.  658. 

Su.G.  haemn-a,  portum  attingere ;  Isl.  hqfit»a  sig, 

in  portum  se  recipere. 

HEBEN,  adf.    Of  or  belon^ng  to  ebony. 
'' Hebenus,  vel  hebenum^  an  Aeftcii  tree^"  Despant. 

Gram.  D.  1 1,  b» 

HE-BROOM,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  Labur- 
num, Fife* 

Can  this  be  viewed  as  a  corr.  of  part  of  its  com- 
mon name  in  S.,  the  Hohum  or  Hob'ron  Saugh  f 

HEBRUN,  Heburn,  e.    A  goat  of  three  years 
old,  that  has  been  castrated,  Loth.  Before  this 
it  is  called  a  buck  ;  Lanarks.  Haiver^  idL 
This  term  seems  nearly  allied  to  Fr^cAevenon,  a  kid ; 
as  its  synon.  in  Lanarks.  haiver  and  haivrel  are  to  cAe- 
vre  a  she-goat  and  chevreul,  a  roe-buck,  also  a  wild- 
goat     The  Fr.  term,  while  it  preserves  a  great  re- 
semblance of  Lat.  caper,  exhibits  also  a  strong  affi- 
nity to  C.B.  gavvr,  gqfr,  a  goat,  in  pL  gdvyr.  But  IsL 
hqfur,  caper,  whence  hafurkid,  caper  junior,  ( VereL 
Ind.)  has  at  least  an  equal  claim.  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  the  Lat.  word  seems  to  be  from  a  common  root. 
To  HECH,  Hegh  (gutt.),  i;.  n.  To  breathe  hard, 
&c.]  Add; 
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Kae  ferlie^  though  it  pierc't  my  saul, 
1  pegh't^  I  hegk'l,  sjne  cried.  Waul !  waul ! 

Tarrcu's  Poems,  p.  8. 

HECH,  He6H»  inieiy.   1.  Often  used  to  express 
contempt ;  as,  **  Hech  man  !  that  is  a*michty 
darg  ye  hae  done,^  S. 
This  corresponds  to  Heb.nxn;  heahh,  an  inter* 

jection  expressing,  insult,  and  sometimes  joy ;  ren*> 

dered  b^  £.  aha! 

S.  An  exdamataon  expressive  of  surprise;   as, 
Hegh !  Hegh  met  *^  Hech  man  I  is  that  possi- 
ble?^ S. 
"  Hech  na,  Katie,  here  are  we  ance  mair  i'  our  auld 

trynd  agen!"     Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  171* 

8.  An  ^^  interjecticHi  of  sorrow  ;^  Gl.  Picken^ 

4.  ^^  An  expression  of  fatigue ;""  ibid. 

&  Expressive  of  sudden  or  acute  pain;  as  ^^Hegh! 

that's  sair,''  S. 
Hech  hey,  Hoch  hey,  interj.   An  exclamation, 

3. ;  synon.  with  E.  heigh  no  ! 
Hech-howe,  interj,    1.  Expressive  of  sorrow,  S. 
O  Richie  Gall !  cauld  'mang  the  dead,-— 
Thou's  left  us  a'  without  remead 

To  sigh  Tieqh  howe, 
That  on  that  heart  the  worms  should  feed, 
Or  gowan  grow. 

A.  Scoit's  Poems,  1811,  p.  lip. 
3.  Used  as  if  a  «.    In  the  auld  hech^how,  in  the 
old  state  of  health,  or  of  circumstances,  denoting 
complaint  of  ailment  or  difficulty,  Upp.  Clydes., 

Loth. 

Can  this  be  retained  from  C.B.  '*  hairvchrv,  s.,  a  cry 
of  murder,  haiVvdhft,  inter}.,  hollo,  murder P'  Owen. 
HECH-HOW,  *.    **  The  name  of  the  poisonous 

herb  hemlock  ;'*  Gall.  Encycl. 

This  seems  a  fancifid  designation,  from  the  ex« 
pression  of  sorrow  produced  in  consequence  of  any 
one  having  eaten  of  this  noxious  plant. 
To  HECHLE,  Heghle,  v.n.    1.  To  breathe 

short  and  quick,'  as  the  effect  of  considerable 

exertion,  S. 

5.  To  Heckle,  to  Heclde  up,  to  exert  one^s  self,  in 
climbing  a  steep,  or  in  getting  over  any  impe« 
diment,  Roxb. 

The  first  sense  would  suggest  the  S.  v.  to  Hechy 
Hegh,  to  breathe  hard,  as  the  origin.     iThe  second, 
however,  would  tAther  point  to  Isl.  haeck-a  elevare, 
in  altum  crescere. 
3.  ToHecMeon,  v,  n.  To  advance  with  difficulty; 

applied  either  to  the  state  of  the  body,  or  to 

one^s  temporal  circumstances.  South  of  S. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  observed,  that  Isl.  haekillsig'* 
nifies  extremitas,  and  haekilega  aegre,  in  extremitate. 
To  HECHT,  r.  a.  1.  To  promise.  The  word  was 

in  use  in  Loth,  in  the  memory  of  some  yet  alive; 

"  Your  mother  hechtit  me  a  web  this  year."" 
2.  To  feed  with  promises. 

This  sense  is  retained  in  a  ludicrous  phrase,  not 
of  the  most  moral  tendency  however ;  "  Hecht  him 
weel,  and  baud  him  sae ;    i.  e.  Promise  well,  but 
perform  nothing,  Roxb. 
To  HECHT,  r.  a.  To  raise  in  price,  to  heighten. 

''  It  hes  bene  sene  be  experience  that  princes, 
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Vpoun  necessitte  of  weiris  and  vther  wechtie  effairis, 
hes  at  all  tymes  raisit  and  hechtit  the  prices  of  the 
tunyie."    Acte  Ja.  VI.  1599,  Ed.  1814,  p.  131.    V. 
Hi'cHT,  v.,  St. 
HECK,  s.     "  The  toothed  thing  which  guide* 

the  spun  thread  on  to  the  pirn,  in  spinning* 

wheels  \"  Gall.  Encycl. 
Haik,  Loth.  In  Angus  this  is  Called  the  FUchi  (gntt.) 

HECKAPUEDES,  s.    The  state  of  a  person, 

when  alarmed  by  Miy  sudden  danger,  loss,  or 

calamity,  Orkn. ;  q.  a  quandary. 
HECEABIRNIE,  ^.  Any  lean,  feeble  creature, 

Orkn.    V.  HECXiEBiaNiE. 
HECK-DOOR,  A  The  door  between  the  kitchen 

of  a  Ikrm  house  and  the  byre  or  stable,  S.O. 

— "  'the  cattle— generally  entered  by  the  same 
door  with  the  family ;  the  one  turning  to  the  one 
hand,  by  the  trans-door  to  the  kitchen,— the  other 
turning  the  contrary  way  by  the  heck-'door  to  the 
byre  or  stable."  Agr.  Surv,  Ayrs,  p.  114,  115.  V. 
Transe-door. 

This  might  at  first  seem  to  have  been  denomuiated 
from  its  contiguity  to  the  keck,  or  rack  for  cattle. 
But  it  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Tent  heck,  porta 
cataracts,  pendulaac  reddens;  cancellataeportarum 
fores  pendulae ;  cratis  [h.  crates]  portarum,  pensiles 
dathri,  &c. ;  Kilian.  It  seems  to  have  received  its 
name,  as  being  made  of  wattled  twigs.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  heck,  as  thus  used,  is  origiv 
naliy  the  same  with  heck  as  denoting  a  rack. 

HECKIEBIRNIE,  Hecklebibnie,  *.  1.  A 
strange  sort  of  imprecation  is  used,  into  which 
this  term  enters ;  /  cUnna  care  though  ye  were 
at  HecTciebirnie,  or,  as  Jar  as  HeckiebirrUe; 
Loth.  The  only  account  given  of  this  place  is, 
that  it  is  three  miles  beyond  Hell, 
In  Aberd.  it  is  used  nearly  m  a  similar  maimer. 
If  one  says,  ''  Go  to  the  D — ^1,"  the  other  often  re« 
plies,  *'  Go  you  to  Hecklebimie" 
k,  Hecklebimie  is  a  play  among  children,  in  which 
thirtv  or  forty,  in  two  rows,  joining  opposite 
handfs,  strike  smartly,  with  their  hanas  thus 
joined,  on  the  head  or  shoulders  of  their  com«- 
panion  as  he  runs  the  gauntlet  through  them. 
This  is  called  **  pasding  through  the  mires  of 
Hecklebimie,^  Aberd^ 

In  Aberdeenshire  this  term  has  by  some  been  re- 
solved into  "  Hekla-hurn'ye.*'  One  might,  indeed, 
almost  suppose,  that  this  singular  word  contained 
some  allusion  to  the  northern  mythology.  The  onlv 
conjecture  that  I  can  offer  in  regard  to  it,  ^while  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  piere  conjecture,) 
has  this  reference.-  We  learn  from  the  SpeaUum  jRSe- 
gale,  that  it  was  an  ancient  tradition,  among  the  hea- 
then,  that  the  wicked  were  condemned  to  suffer  eter« 
nal  punishment  in  Hecla,  the  volcanic  mountain  in 
Iceland.  Bartholin,  in  his  Caus.  Contempt.  Mort.  p. 
S69,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  those  who  introduced 
Christianity,  along  with  the  errors  o^  that  age,  had 
viewed  it  as  most  subservient' to  their  interest  tossuf* 
fer  this  idea  to  remain.  As  Su.G.  brinna,  and  IsL 
brenn-a,  signify  to  bum,  the  latter  also  signifying 
incendium ;  we  might  suppose  thi^t  Heckiebimie  has 
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been  corr.  fi^m  Hekla^hrenna,  ''  the  burning  of 
Hekla." 

Something  may  also  be  found  to  correspond  with 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  idea  of  this  place  being 
beyond  HelL  There  was  another  mountain^i  or  rather 
SL  Jell  or  rocky  hill  situated  in  the  isthmus  of  Thornes^ 
i.  e.  "  the  Ness  of  Thor/'  which  the  heathen  viewed 
as  the  receptacle  of  the  dead.  This«  however^  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  a  more  comfortable  place ; 
for  it  was  consecrated  to  Thor  by  Thorolf^  a  great 
stickler  for  the  ancient  worship,  who  had  fled  from 
Norway  to  Iceland,  to  avoid  persecution  from  Harold 
Harfager,  on  account  of  religion.  Arngrim.  Islandia, 
p.  35, 36.  The  name  of  this  hill  was  Hdga,  thus  de- 
nominated, it  has  been  said,  as  being  consecrated  to 
Thor,  ^om  Isl.  helgi,  holy.  But  it  is  remarkable, 
that  it  so  nearly  corresponds  with  Moes.G.  halgCy  in* 
ferorum  sedes,  tartarus ;  Alem.  heUa,  A.S.  heU,  heUe, 
id. ;  Su.G.  hael  mors.  How  far  this  hill  is  fr<Mn  Hekla, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  The  distance  may  perchance 
exceed  "  three  miles." 

One  great  difficulty  as  to  this  etymon  undoubtedly 
is,  that  it  seems  hard  to  conceive  how  any  phrase- 
ology, referring  to  local  description  in  so  remote  an 
island,  should  reach  ours ;  especially  as  Iceland  was 
not  colonised  till  the  ninth  century.  But  as  there 
was  a  constant  intercourse  between  Iceland.and  Nor- 
way, I  need  scarcely  observe  that  this  intercourse 
was  not  less  strictly  maintained  between  Norway  and 
the  Orkneys,  as  well  as  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Scotland.  Perhaps  the  use  of  this  Scandinavian  term 
is  not  more  surprising  than  that  of  some  others, 
which  undoubtedly  claim  the  same  origin.    V.  Quid- 

DERFULL. 

Heckabimie,  denoting  a  lean,  feeble  creature,  and 
being  an  Orkney  word,  has  most  probably  originated 
from  Norway  ;  and  might  have  referred  to  one  who 
had  an  appearance  of  having  escaped  from  purga^ 
tory,  or  from  a  state  of  severe  suffering. 
To  Heckle  on^  v.  n.  To  continue  in  keen  ar- 
gumentation. 

"  The  King-Centering  to  touch  matters,  Mr.  An- 
drew broke  out  with  his  wonted  humour  of  freedom 
Sc  zeal,  &  there  they  heckled  on  till  all  the  house  and 
closs  both  heard  much  of  a  large  hour."  Mellvill's 
MS.  Mem.  p.  S02.  . 
*  To  HECTOR,  V.  a.  Used  in  a  sense  different 

from  that  of  the  word  in  ^E. ;  to  oppose  with 

vehemence. 

"  Sir  George  Lockhart  hectored  that  doctrine  of 
visible  and  invisible  estates,"  &c.      Fountainhall, 
Suppl.  Dec.  iv.  139. 
HEDDLES,  9.  pi.  The  small  cords,  &c.]  Add; 

A.S.  hehel,  hebeld,  signify  lidum ;  "  the  thread  on 
the  shuttle,  or  on  the  weaver's  beam ;"  Somner. 
Heddle-twine,  9.     The  name  of  the  thread  of 

which  kedcUes  are  made,  S. 

'*  Hcddks, — that  part  of  the  apparatus  of  a  loom 
necessary  for  raising  and  separating  the  threads  of 
the  warp,  so  as  to  admit  the  shuttle.  They  are  fre- 
quently prepared  by  females,  and  are  made  of  very 
•strong  thread  called  heddle-tmne.**  Agr.  Surv.  Renfr. 
p.  257* 

HEDE-VERK,  s.    A  head-ache.]  Add; 
*'.  The  sickenesse  as  yee  see,  is  not  some  light  trou* 
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ble,  a  tooth  adie,  or  an  head-worker  as  wee  say,  but  a 
deadly  disease,"  &c  Z.  Boyd's  Balm  of  Gilead,  p.  59. 

Add  to  etymon ;  Sw.  hufnmd-waerk,  id. 
To  HEDGE,  V.  n.     To  Muffle  in  narration,  to 

equivocate,  Loth. 

It  is  used  by  Shakespear  in  a  sense  nearly  allied; 
''  to  shift,  to  lude  the  head  ;"  Johns. 
HEDINFULL,  a^.     Scornful.     V.  Heymx. 
HEDISMAN,  Headsmak,  9.     1.  A  chief,  a 

principal  man  in  a  district.]  Addj  as  sense 
9..  A  master  in  a  corporation  or  trade. 

*'  The  keidismen  ana  maisters  of  the  hammemen 
craft,  baith  blacksmythes,  goldsmj^hes,  lorymeres, 
saidlaris,  cuitlares,  bucklemakars,  armoraris,  and  all 
wthers  presentit  in  thair  bill  <^  supplicatioun,"  &c 
Seill  of  Cans,  £din'.  2  May  1483,  MS. 

"  That  the  said  craft  i&abusit,  and  the  MaiaterE 
and  Hedismen  thairof  gretly  skaithit  by  the  daily 
markat  maid  in  cremys,  and  he  vile  persones  throw 
the  hie  street, — in  bachlyihg  of  the  Hammyrmenis 
work  and  thair  craft,"  &c.  Seal  of  Cause,  £din'.  12 
April  1496.  Blue  Blanket,  p.  11. 
HEDT,  pron.  It,  Orkn.  V.  Hit. 
HEEDIFULL,a^'.  Scornful.  V.underHEYnix. 
HEEL,  9.    Heel  qftlie  twUightp  the  termination 

of  twilight,  Ayrs. 

'*  Having  loitered  on  the  way  thither,  they  reach- 
ed Paisley  about  the  heel  <f  the  ttvUigW    R.  Gil- 
haise,  iii.  46. 
To  HEEL,  V.  n.     To  run  oflF,  to  Uke  to  one's 

heeU^  Buchan. 
She  wand  the  clue  wi*  tentie  han'^. 

An'  cries,  "  Wha  bauds  the  end.o't?" 
But  knap  it  braks,  an'  tho'  she  fan'. 
She  didna  bide  to  mend  it. 

But  heeft  that  night  Tarras's  Poemt,  p.  6S. 
HEELIE,  Heilie,  adj.    Expl.  "crabbed,  ill- 
tempered,  troublesome,''  Fife. 

Allied  perhaps  to  A.S.  heaUc  altus,  sublimis,  as 
signifying  that  one  carries  one's  self  AigA,-  or  to  Isl. 
haeUiz  gloriari,  whence  haelinn  jactabundus. 

HEELS  O'ER  HEAD.]    Giw,  as  sense 

1.  Topsy-turvy,  in  a  literal  sense,  with  the  bottom 

uppermost,  S. 

—I  couped  Mungo*8  ale' 
Clean  heels  o'er  head,  fim  it  was  ripe  and  stale. 
Just  whan  the  tapster  the  first  chapin  drew. 

Itos5*s  Helenore,  p.  64- 

This  phrase  exactly  corresponds  in  literal  sigm"- 
fication  with  Teut  steert-boUen,  to  tumble,  from  steerl 
Cauda,  and  hoi,  boUe  caput,  q.  the  tail  over  the  head. 

Addi  as  sense 
4.  To  turn  any  commodity  heeh  der  head^  to  gain 

cent,  per  cent,  upon  it,  Aberd. 
HEEPY,  9..    A  fool,  a  stupid  person,  S.]  Add; 
g.  Expl.  "  a  melancholy  nerson ;''  Gl.  PRrken. 
HEEREFORE,  adv.    For  this  reason. 

— *'  The  number  characterized  with  this  name,  is 
144000.  which.number  Aeer^e  may  well  be  called 
the  number  of  the  name  of  God,  or  God  his  number, 
as  666.  is  called  of  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  beast 
his  number.'*    Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  120. 

This  is  a  qompound  ta  which  I  fjnd  nothing  ana- 
logous. 
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HEERS.     The  aeid  qfthe  heers. 

''  In  the  year  of  God  1527  L^526,  Godgcroft,  p. 
253,2  the  feild  of  Mekoss  was  strukin^  quherin  the 
laird  of  Cesfurd  was  slain^  quherof  the  laird  of  Bug* 
kleugh  bure  the  seid  of  the  heers"  Marioriebanks' 
AnniJ9>  p.  4. 

I  see  no  sense  this  can  bear^  but  that  Buecleugh 
'^  supported  the  side  of  the  lords"  or  nobles^  in  their 
associatioa  against  the  Earl  of  Angus.  This  is  the 
latest  proof  I  have  met  with  of  the  use  of  the  term. 
V.  Hbr^  Hbr£. 
HEEVILy  «,     The  conger-eel,  Loth. 

"  M.  Conger^  Conger-eel;  Heive'€el  of  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald ;  or  Heeviir  NeiU's  list  of  Fishes,  &C.  p.  2. 

V.  HSAWS  EEL. 

HEFF,  s.  1.  A  holding,  or  pkce  of  rest,  So.  of  S. 
»-*''  A  weel-hained  heff,  and  a  beUdy  lair."-— 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  287. 

2.  An  accustomed  pasture,  ibid. 

3.  The  attachment  of  sheep  to  a  particular  pasture, 
iUd. 

Su.G.  haeftt,  possession  Isl.  hefd,  usucapio,  Dan. 
kaevd,  maintenance^  protection. 
To  Heff,  v.  a.     To  accustom  to  a  place,  Ettr. 

For. ;  merely  a  variety  of  He/i^  q.  v.  Hence, 
Heffikg,  s.  Seeping,  maintenance,  sustentation^ 

Ettr.  For. 

'*  O'er  muckle— -meldar  i'  the  brusket.  Gin  I  had 
the  heffing  o'  them^— I  sude  tak  a  staup  out  o*  their 
bickers."     Perils  of  Man,  i.  55. 

Su.G.  hafro^a,  IsL  haf^a,  habere,  kaf-az  vid,  bene 

4U4tfiT\tA]*fi 

To  HEFT,  V.  n.    1.  To  dwell,  Aberd.]  Add; 
To  Linshart^  gin  my  hame  ye  speir. 
Where  I  hae  hefi  near  fifty  year, 
'Twill  come  in  course^  ye  need  na  fear. 
The  part's  weel  kent. 

Skinner's  Misc,  Poetry ,  p.  111. 
3.  To  be  familiarized  to  a  station  or  employment^ 
S.A. 

'^  Master  Darsie,  it  may  be  as  well  that  Alan  and 
you  do  not  meet  till  he  is  nefied,  as  it  were,  to  his  new 
calling."     Redgaantlet,  L  193. 

Add  to  etymon;  IsL  hefd-ay  usucapere,  usufacere. 
Heft,  Haft,  s.     Dwelling,  place  of  residence, 

S.B.    V.  Haft,  *. 

To  HEFT,  V,  a.   To  confine,  to  restrain.]  Add; 

One  is  said  to  be  hcftit,  S.,  when,  in  consequence 

of  longretention,  the  bladder  is  painfully  distendedv 

HEFT,  a.  A  handle,,  as  that  of  a  knife,  &c.  S.; 

A®^,  E. 

Cripple  Archy  gat  up  bethout  e'er  a  stammer. 

An'  strak  like  a  Turk  wi'  the  Ae^  o'  a  hammer. 

MS.  Poem, 
A.S.  haefl,  Teut.  heft,  id.  Dr.  Johns,  derives  hqfi 
from  t^e  v.  io  have  or  hold.  But  as  Teut  hecht  is 
synon.  with  hecht,  and  hecht-en  signifies  apprehend^ 
ere,  tenere,  hqfl  and  h^  may  rather  be  traced  to  A.S. 
haefl^an,  capere,  apprehendere,  Su^G.  haefl^a,  id^ 
These'verbs,  however,  are  most  probably  frequent- 
atives  firom  that  simply  sigmfying  to  have,  as  Moe8.G.. ' 
halnan  is  used  in  the  sense  of  laying  hold  of,  Mark 

*  *  *        A  «- 

ui,  21. 

Heft  and  blade,  th^  whole  disposal  oc  power, 
of  any  thing.  565. 


"  Now  hes  fortoun  geuyn  baith  h^  ^  Uaid  of 
this  mater  to  ws."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  x.  c.  S.  Hujus 
rei  ansam  tnediumque  nobis  obtulit,  Boeth.  Lat  dare 
ansam,  to  give  occasion. 

This  seehis  to  have  been  a  proverbial  phrase  in  S. 

To  ha'e  baith  hefi  and  blade  to  hadd,  to  have  any 

thing  wholly  at  one^s  option,  to  have  the  power 

of  settling  it  what  way  soever  one  pleases,  S.B. 

Gin  I 

Some  sic  like  words  might  happen  then  to  say^ 
They've  been  but  said  to  please  a  fool  like  you. 
—Why  did  you  sae  ?  says  Bydby,  for  ye  had 
In  your  ain  hand  to*hadd,  baith  heft  and  blade, 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  83. 
Q. ''  You  had  the  full  power  of  the  knife." 
To  Heft,  v,  a.   To  fix,  as  a  knife  is  fixed  in  its 
haft. 

'*  They  heft  their  heart  in  their  own  honesty  and 
resolutions^  and  not  in  the  blessed  root  Christ  Jesus, 
without  whom  we  can  do  nothing."  Guthrie's  Trial, 
p.  249. 

Sw.  haeft^a  arete  unire;  haeft^a  in,  infibulare;  firom 
hqfiv^a  habere,  anciently  apprehendere. 
To  HEFT,  V.  a.  To  lift  up,  to  carry  aloft,  Gall. 

Upo*  the  cliff 

The  eagle  has  his  haunt,  a  royal  nest, 
'  Bequeath'd  to  him  and  his,  since  time  unken'd  ; 
There  to  the  beetling  cliff  he  hefts  his  prey 
Of  lam  or  hare,  ta'en  frae  the  vale  below. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  3, 
Apparently  a  frequentative  from  Su.G.  haefw^a, 
Teut  heff-en,  levare,  elevare,  to  heave. 

To  HEGH,  V,  n.    To  pant,  to  breathe  quickly. 

V.  Hech. 
HEGHEN,  Heches,  s.     The  fireside,  Ayrs. 

Isl.  hie  ignis  minutus,  whence  hiegetell,  silex,  q. 
Bcintillipara,  as  producing  sparks;  G.  Andr.  p.  112. 
hklcg,  ignis  fatuus ;  -Haldorson.  Perhaps  we  may 
view  as  a  cognate  hi,  otium,  mansio  secura  domus, 
and  hia  otiari,  desidere ;  q.  to  loiter  at  home,  or  by 
the  fireside. 

HEGHT,  8.    A  heavy  fall,  GalL 

— —  The  cotter's  cur, 
At's  ain  fire<side,  rous'd  by  the  glad  alarm. 
Out  o'er  the  porritch^pingle  takes  a  sten. 
Laying  the  brosy  weans  upo'  the  fioor 
Wi'  donsy  heght,  and  rins  unto  the  bent. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  28. 
I  know  not  if  this  be  allied  to  Teut.  hacht^en  con- 
scindere;  or  Germ,  hack^en  caedere  pulsando;  Wach- 
ter. 

HEGRIE,  s.     The  heron,  Shetl. 

"  Ardea  M^jor,  (Linn,  syst)  Hegrie,  H^on,  Heron- 
shaw.'*    Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  266. 

"  Hager,  the  Crested  Heron,  Faun.  Suec.  Dan. 
and  Norw.  heyre,  and  hegre,  the  Common  Heron." 
Penn.  Zool.  p.  339,  3^0, 

HEGS,  interj.  An  exclamation,  or  kind  of  minced 
oath,  Ayrs. ;  changed  perhaps  from  Haith,  q.  v. 
as  Pegs  from  Faith, 
Hegs,  Jock,  gin  ye  war  here  like  me, 
I  eou'd  na  swear  that  ye  wad  be 
Mair  honest  than  ye  soud  be. 

ticken's.  Poems  1788,  p..  53. 
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It  is  changed  to  Fegs,  £d.  181S. 
HEY,  tnterj,    1.  KU),  a  call  to  listen,  or  to  stop, 
addressed  to  one  at  some  distance,  S. ;  synon. 
with  How, 
**  And  hey  Annie,  and  how  Annie ! 

Dear  Annie^  speak  to  me  !' 
But  ay  the  louder  he  cried  '  Annie !' 
The  louder  roar'd  the  sea. 

Lass  of  Lochroyan,  Minstrelsy  Bord.  ii»  64. 
Then  hey  play  up  the  rinawa'  bride. 
For  she  has  ta'en  the  gee. 

Runaway  Bride,  Herds  ColL  ii.  87« 
This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Hay,  interj.,  ck  v., 
and  nearly  allied  to  Isl.  hey-a  morari,  q:  Tarry  for 
me !  Fr.  hai,  hay,  an  interjection  of  forwarding  or 
encouragement. 
2.  A  rousing  or  awakening  call,  S. 

Hey,  Johny  Coup,  are  ye  waking  yet  f 
Or  are  your  drums  a  beating  yet  ? 

Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,  ii.  84. 
As  there  are  various  editions  of  this  satirical  song, 
I  have  heard  the  second  line  sung  with  no  other 
change  but  that  of  the  interjection. 

Hey,  Johny  Coup,  are  ye  waking  yet  ? 
And  hoTv,  Johnie  Coup,  are  ye,  &c. 
To  HEY,  V.  n.     To  hasten,  S. ;  hie,  E. 
With  lightsome  hearts  now  up  the  bum  they  hey. 
And  were  well  on  the  road  by  brak  of  day. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p*  71. 
A.S.  helg^an,  hig^an,  festinare.     It  also  signifies, 
moliri,  niti,  and  perscrutare ;  and  must  therefore  be 
viewed  as  originally  the  same  with  Dan.  hig-e,  to  long 
for,  to  desire,  to  hanker  after.  Serenius  mentiokis  Isl. 
heu-a,  agere,  inchoare,  as  allied  to  the  £.  v.   But,  be- 
sides that  this  term  does  not  ogcur,  as  far  as  I  can  ob« 
serve,  in  any  Isl.  lexicon,  the  sense  is  rather  remote. 
HEY  WULLIE  WINE,  and  HOW  WUL- 
LIE  WINE,  an  old  fireside  play  of  the  pea- 
santry, in  which  the  principal  aim  is,  by  metrical 
<|ueries  and  answers,  to  discover  one  another^s 
sweethearts,  Gall. 
Hey  Wullie  Wine,  and  How  Wuilie  Wine, 
I  hope  for  hame  ye'll  no  incline,  &c. 

GalL  EncycL 
HEIGH  (gutt.),  adj.    High,  S.]  Add; 
2.  Tall ;  as,  '^  .That  boy's  very  heich  o'  his  eild," 

i.  e.  very  tall  for  his  age,  S. 
Heich  (gutt.),  s,     A  slight  elevation ;  as  a  pim- 
ple, a  very  small  knoll.     Heich  and  how,  hill 
and  dale,  Upp.  Clydes. 
Heichness,  s.     Height^  highness,  ibid. 

HEiGHT,j9ar^.^a.  Inflated ;  applied tothemind. 

*'  We  exhort  yow  alsua,  as  ye  knaw  stience  to  be 
the  gifl  of  tjod,  sua  ye  wald  remembir  it  to  be  ih- 
diflferent  to  guid  or  evil ;  sua  that  naturalie,  without 
the  heit  of  cheritie,  it  makis  men  bowldin  {^swelled^ 
and  heiicht"  N.  Winyet's  Fourscoir  Thre  Questlonis, 
Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  25.S. 

He  alludes  to  the  apostolical  language,  **  Enow- 
ledge  puffeth  up,"  1.  Cor.  xiii.     V.  Hicht. 
HP^ID,  s.     Heat ;  q.  "  oppressed  with  heat."*' 

Thay  hard  harnest  men  thay  hewit  on  in  haist, 

Thny  worthit  heuy  with  heid,  and  angerit  with  all, 

Rauf  Coilyear,  D.  ij.  a. 
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Dan.  hede,  aestuB,  heed  fervidus ;  Isl.  hM  suduni* 
serenum,  a  clear  sky. 
HEID-GEIR,  8. .  Attire  for  the  head. 

**  Item,  ten  heid  geiris  of  fedderis  for  hors."     In** 
ventoiries,  A.  1539,  p.  53.    V.  Gbr. 
HEYDING,  HEYTaiNa,  &c.,  s.-  Stora.]  Add; 
Hedikfull,  HEEmFULLtH^'.Sconifui,  derisory. 

"  All  the  writinges  of  those  quha  defendes  ane 
'euill  caus,  as  dots  Schir  Johne  Knox,  vsis  to  be  stnfit, 
ibr  inUik  of  better  garniment,  with  scboring  and  he^ 
dinfull  siingis,  lyes,  with  wordes  craftelie  paintitand 
coloret,"  &c.    J.  Tyrie's- Refutation,  Pref.  1. 

'*  There  are  some  that  cares  neyther  for  the  Spirit 
nor  th6  word,  such  ai^  pmphalne  dogges,  atheists, 
men  liuing  without  God  in  the  world  c  speake  of  a 
S{Hrit  to  them  they  irill  scome ;  in  a  prophaine  bodie 
that  hes  not  the  SjHrit,  the  name  of  a  spirit  is  but  a 
scom^  vnto  him,  tell  him  of  spirituail  lyfe^  he  will 
laugh  a  Aef^t/ii// laughter."  Rollo^konl.Tbe8.p.323. 

HeedifuU  is  .obviously  the  same  with  HedinfulL 
This  form  of  the  word,  however,  more  nearly  resem^ 
bles  Isl.  haedfulUr,  irrisorius* .  V.  Hkydik. 
HEID-ROUME,  s.  The  ground  lying  betweea 

a  haugh)  or  flat,  and  the  top  of  a  hiU. 
Airiandis,  quhairever  thay  be. 
In  Scotland's  partis,  has  merchis  thr^ ; 
Heid^roume,  water,  and  monthis  bordb —     • 
Heid^roume  is  to  the  hill  direct, 
Fra  the  haijgh  callit  in  effect. 

Balfour's  Pract.  p.  439- 

At  first  view,  this  might  seem  to  signify  the  chief 
or  best  ground  on  an  estate,  from  heid,  i.  e.  head  or 
princip^,  corresponding  to  Isl.  haufud,  Su.G.  A»/^ 
ftud,  A.S.  heqfod,'Teul,  fwofd,  id.,  and  roume  a  fiirm. 
V.  RowM.  But  it  undoubtedly  denotes  th^  ascent 
of  land  from  the  plain  to.  the  hill.  This  seems  to  be 
determined  by  the  following  words : 
Thortron  burnis  in  monthis  hie 
Sail  stop  na  heid  roume  thoch  thay  be.        Ibid, 

*( hus  the  term  must  denote  the  extension  of  the 
land  to  the  head  or  summit  of  a  mountain,  or  of  the 
highest  ground  adjacent.  V«  Bonn,  Monthis  Bord. 
HEIFFLE,  jr.     Expl.  «  a  toolyi^  with  a  young 

wench,''  Fife. 

This  would  seem  allied  to  Isl.  hidhvUa  contubo*- 
nium ;  consuetudo,  cdncubinatus. 
HEIGHT,  pret.     Promised,  eng&gied  to. 

"  To  conclude,  because  God  promised  not  so  dare* 
lie  nor  plentifullie- opened  his  grace,  that,  therefore, 
he  performed  not  alse  truelie  what  hee  height :  it  is, 
first,  a  vicious  argumentation,  and  xuxt  a  contume- 
lious blasphemie  against  the  truth  of  God.''  Forbes's 
Defence,  p.  29.  V.  Hecht,  t. 
To  HEILD,  Heill,  &c.  r.  a.  2.  To  conceal,  to 

hide.]  Add; 

"  I  sail  be  lele  and  trew  to  you,-  my  liege  Lord, 
Schir  James,  King  of  Scottis.  And  sail  nocht  heir 
your  ^caitlr,  nor  se  it,  but  1  sail  lat  it  at  all  my  power, 
and  warn  you  therof.  Your  consell  Ad/ that  ye  scfaaw 
me:  The  best  consale  that  I  can  to  gif  to  tow,  quhen 
y^  charge  me  in  verbo  Dei  And  als  help  me  God, 
and  haly  ewangelis,"  &c.  Forma  Jidelitalis  PrdatO" 
mm,  A.  1445.  Harl.  MS.  4700;  Pinkerton's  Hist 
Scot.  I.  App.  476.     Insert  before  etymon ; 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  general  orthi^t^phy 
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in  O.E.  "  HyUen  or  coueren.  Operio.— Velo.— JBTy- 
Ungt  of  clothes.    Tegumentuqi.— -fftZ/titge  of  what 
thinge  it  bee.     Cooperitura."     Prompt.  Parv. 
To  HEILD,  Heyld,  v.  «.  1.  To  incline;]  Add; 

O.E.  hylde.  **  I  kylde,  I  leane  on  the  one  syde  aa  a 
bote  or  snyp^  or  any  other  vessel.— Sytte  fast^  I  rede 
yoa^  for  the  bote  begynneth  to  hylde**    Pidsgr,  B. 
ill.  F.  262,  a« 
HEIN-SHINN'D,  o^:  Having  large  projecting 

shin-bones,  S- 
She'sibow-hough'dj  she's  hein-shinn'd, 
Ae  limpin'  leg  a  handbread  shorter. 

Bums,  Song,  Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had. 

Corr.  perhaps  firom  nefiushinn'd,  q.  having  shihs 
like  kaims  or  hems,  i.  e.  projecting  like  an  ox-collar. 
HEIRANENT,  adv.    Concerning  this,  S. 

«— "  Hes  gevin  full  pouer  and  commissioune  to  the 
saidis  burrowis  and  conunissioneris  thairof  to  tak 
ordour  heiranenl"    Acts  Ja.  VL  1579^  E(l*  1814>  p. 
174.    V.  Anent. 
HEIRATOUR,  ddv.  In  thia  quarter,  Brcchine 

Reg.    V.  Atoue. 
HEIRINTILL.,  adv.   Herein ;  intiU,  i.  e.  into, 

being  commonly  used  for  tn,  S. 

''  Approveis  theforesaidis,— conforme  to  the  ten- 
noris  of  the  samene  q"^*  ar  insert  heirintill  ad  Ion- 
gum."    Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  805. 
HEIR^OYE,  s.  A  great-grandchild.  V.  Isa-oE^ 
HEIRSKAP,^.  Iimeritance ;  succesdon  to  pro- 

perty,  especially  to  that  which  is  denominated 

neritaile^  Roxb. ;  E.  heirshw. 

Teut  erf'Schap,  haereditas.  V.  Aibschip,  under 
AiRf  an  heir. 

HEIRTHROW,  adv.  By  this  means;  Aberd. 

Reg.  A.  1585. 
HEIS,H£izE,«.  8.  The  act  of  swinging.]  ^<2d ; 

«— *'  A  crazy  gate— «was  bestrode  by  a  parcel  of 
bare^legged  boys.  '  What  are  you  about,  you  con- 
fbunded  rascals  P called  Mr.  Gaffaw  to  them.-^' We're 
Just  takin*  a  heize  on  the  yett.**    Marriage,  ii.  QZ. 
4.  A  swing,  the  instrument  of  swinging,  Loth, 
HEYTI£„  s.    A  name  for  the  game  elsewhere 

denominated  ShintiCy  Loth.    It  is  also  called 

Hummiey  ibid. 
HEIYEARALD,  s.    A  heifer  of  a  year  and  a 

half  old.  Loth. 

I  have  given  this  term  as  near  the  provincial  pro- 
nunciation as  possible.  It  is  evidently  corr.  from 
half-year  (often  hellier)  and  auld;  as  a  beast  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  is  called  tLyear'auld,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  a  irvaveav^auld.  The  term  half,  for  the 
sake  of  the  sound,  has  been  prefixed,  instead  of  be- 
ing postponed.  This  mode  of  transposition  is  not 
without  example  in  the  kindred  tdngues.  Dan.  halv 
ire,  "  three  and  a  half;  halo  (redie,  two  and  a  half;" 
Wol£  Sw.  ha^redie,id.  iredie,  in  both  languages 
signifying  a  third ;  halfannan,  halfantuU,  one  and  a 
h^f,  Widegr.  i.  e.  half  of  another.  Dan.  halfandea, 
"  one  and  a  half." 
HELELIE,fldr.    Wholly. 

''  — >The  present  rent  of  the  said  bishoprick  is 
werray  meaneimd  sobir  to  int^rtene  his  estait,-^be 
ressoun  thairof  the  patrimonie  of  the  said  bishoprik 
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bejng  helelie  delapidat  and  exhaustit  be  his  predeces- 
soris  deidis,"  &c.   Acta  Ja*  VI.  Id97>  Ed.  1814,  p. 
151.     y.  ^ AIL,  adf. 
HELGAFELS,  s.     The  •*  consecrated  moun- 

tain,  used  by  the  Scandinavian  priests,  for  the 

purposes  of  their  idol-worship.'" 

"  His  meaning  was  dark  and  obscure,  like  that 
which'  the  Pagan  priests  were  wont  to  deliver,  in  the 
name  of  their  idols,  to  the  tribes  that  assembled  at  the 
Helgqfels."  The  Pirate,  ii.  141. 

Traced  to  Isl.  hdlg-r,  holy,  and^^,  JiaU,  mpns 
minor,  mohticulus.     But  V.  Heckiebirnie.  • 
HELIE,  adj.     Holy,  Roxb. 
Helie-how,  s.  a  caul  or  membrane,  that  covers 

the  bead,  with  which  some  children  are  born. 

Hence  the  old  saying ;  *'  He  will  be  lucky,  be- 
ing bom  with  the  heKe-how  on  his  head,^  Roxb. 

Sibb.  gives  this  as  Hcdy^how,  Gl.     V.  How,  s, 
HELYER,  Haliee,  s,  A  cavern  into  which  the 

tide  flows,  Shetl. 

—"A  deep  indenture  of  the  rocks  gave  the  tide 
access  to  the  cavern,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Helyer  of 
Swartaster."     The  Ph-ate,  ii.  142. 202. 

"  Minna  dreamed  that  she  was  in  one  of  the  most 
lonely  recesses  of  the  beach, — ^where  the  incessant 
operation  of  the  waves,  indentmg  a  calcareous  rock, 
has  formed  a  deep  halier,  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  island,  meant  a  subterraneous  cavern,  into  which 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.''     Ibid.  ii.  122,  125. 

Isl.  hMr,  antrum,  specus;  Haldorson.  G.Andr. 
gives  hdler,  spelunca;  referring  to  hoi,  cavenia,  an* 
trum.  But  as  Haldorson  explains  the  term  by  Dan. 
klippe-htde,  i.  e.  litendly,  "  rock,  hole,"  or  "  hollow 
in  9L  cliff,'*  it  is  more  probable  that  the  origin  is  Isl. 
helld,  petra.  Ihre  traces  Su.G.  haell,  id.  to  halloa, 
haell-a,  inclinare.  He  has,  indeed,  defined  haell  as 
properly  denoting  a  rock  whose  ridge  gently  and 
gradually  declines. 

HELIMLY,  adv.     Actually,  truly;    wholly, 
Aberd.;  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Hailumly^ 

HELYNES,  s. 

— "  The  said  master  James  [Ljnridesay^  was  ex- 
cludit.  fra  the  counsall  of  the  forsaid  king,  &  fra  the 
court,  &  for  hfs  werray  helynes.  And  had  bene  slane 
for  his  demeritis,  had  nocht  bene  he  was  redemit  with 
gold."    Addic.  Scot  Comiklis,  p.  22. 

The  word  is  evidently  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  but 
what  that  is  must  be  left  undetermined.  Perhaps 
it  may  signify  duplicity ;  Teut.  hael,  subtilis.. 

HELLICAT,  s.  A  wicked  creature,  Ettr.  For. 
'^  Murrain  on  the  gear ! — say  nought  about  them. 
Let  us  but  get  poor  Grace  out  o'  that  auld  HellicaVs 
clutches."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  x.  1 79. 

"  Either  gar  thae  helUcats  gang  about  their  busi- 
ness, or — I'll  thraw  your  neck  about"  Perils  of 
Man,  ii.  6I. 

This  is  viewed  as  quite  difTerent  from  Hallokit. 
Perhaps  like  £.  hell^kite  ;  or  q«  helical. 
HELLICATE,  adj.     Lightheaded,  giddy,  vio- 
lent, extravagant.  South  of  S. ;  Hellocat;  romp- 
ish,,  Pumfr. 
*'  I  want  to  see  what  thaXi  hellicate  quean  Jenny. 
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Rintherout's  doing — folk  said  she  wasna  weel— She'll 
be  vexing  bersel  about  Steenie  the  Billy  tawpie,  as 
if.  he  wad  ever  hae  lookit  our  his  shouther  at  the  like 
o'  her!"  Antiquary  iii.  21 6. 

**  He  took  nae  supper^  for  he  said  he  was  defeat 
wi'  travel  a'  the  night  afore.    I  dare  say  now  it  had 
been  on  some  hellicat  errand  or  other."     Guy  Man- 
nering^  ii.  177.     V.  Hallokit. 
HELLY  DABBIES.    V.  Dabbies. 
HELLIE-LAMB,  s,    A  ludicrous  designation 
given  to  a  hump  on  the  back,  Clydes. 
Teut.  lamrne  signifies  impedimentum^  nocumen- 
turn.  HtUie,  however^  may  have  the  sense  of  Helie, 
holy.  Thus  it  may  be  viewed  as  containing  a  profane 
allusion  to  one  carrying  a  lamb^  devoted  to  sacrifice^ 
on  his  back;  especially  as^  by  the. vulgar^  a  natural 
defect  is  supposed  to  be  a  presage  of  good  luck. 
HELLIS,  used  in  pi.  for  helL]  Add; 

Even  when  the  term  occurs  in  sing.,  it  is  almost 
invariably  preceded  by  the  demonstrative  article. 
That  this  was  the  general  use  would  appear  from 
the  following  example. 

*'  Tartarus,  idem  est  quod  Infernus,  the  Hell" 
Despaut.  Gram.  C.  11,  b. 

HELLOCK,  9.    A  romp,  Dumfr.     V.  Haloc. 
HELL'S-HOLES,  *<  those  dark  nooks  that  are 
dreaded  as  being  haunted  with  bogles.^^   ^Gall. 
Encvcl. 
HELMY,  fld;.     Rainy,  Ang.]  .irfdd; 

'^  There  is  a  severe  monsoon,  on  the  mountain  of 
Crossfell  in  Westmoreland,  called  the  Helm^wind," 
Note  on  this  article  by  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  this  by  Gough. 
"  The  helm  wind  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  this 
county  [[Westmoreland^,  and  the  confines  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire.— A  rolling  cloud  hovers  over 
the  mountain  tops  for  three  or  four  days  together, 
when  the  rest  of  the  sky  is  clear,  and  continues  not- 
withstanding the  most  violent  hurricane  and  pro* 
found  calm  alternately  succeeding  each  other."  Cam« 
den's  Brit.  iii.  402. 
HELPLIE,  adj.     Helpful,  S.B.]  Add ; 

'^  — Howbeit  sum  credite  thai  had  afoir  this 
amangis  godly  and  peaceable  persones,  quha  of 
reuthfull  compassioun  wes  helplie  unto  thame,  lip- 
pynand,  as  reasone  cravis,  for  recom pence  and  pay- 
ment, quhilk  can  nocht  be  maid  sa  lang  as  this  in- 
obedience  is  unremedit,  with  this  thair  credlite  is 
fastlie  tynt."  Act.  Priv.  Counc.  A.  1563.  Keith's 
Hist.  App.  p.  190. 
HELPLYK,  arf/.    Helpful. 

"  Decessit  at  Paslay  Thomas  Tarvas  abbot  of  Pas- 
lay,  the  quhilk  was  ahe  richt  gud  maii,  and  hclplyk 
to  the  place  of  any  that  euer  wes."  Addic.  to  Scot. 
Corn.  p.  19. 

Here  we  have  the  precise  form  of  the  Teut  term. 
V.  Helplie. 

HEMMEL,  Hamkel,  s.  A  square  frame,  made 
of  four  rough  posts,  connected  with  two  or  three 
bars  each,  erected  in  a  cattle-court  or  close,  for 
the  cattle  to  eat  straw  out  of,  Roxb.,  Berw. 
*'  As  it  is  understood  that  cattle  thrive  better>  and 
are  more  fit  for  travelling  to  distant  markets,  when 
in>tea  1  of  being  tied  up  to  a  stake,  they  are  allowed 
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to  move  about,  with  a  choice  of  eating  their  food, 
either  under  or  without  covering,  feeding  bouses 
are  therefore  made  as  open  shades,  with  a  narrow 
inclosed  yard  along  their  outside.  Both  the  covered 
shed,  and  the  adjoining  yard,  are  divided  into  spaces 
for  two,  or  at  most  three  cattle  each,  by  cross  divi- 
sions or  racks,  having  a  row  of  troughs  along  the 
covered  shed,  wilh  a  passage  for  filling  them^  either 
under  the  roof  or  on  the  outside.  These  are  called 
hammels  in  Berwickshire,  and  have  been  found  to 
answer  uncommonly  well. — Horses  also,  when  kept 
in  this  manner,  are  found  to  be  much  less  liable  to 
grease,  than  in  close  warm  stables."  See  Report  of 
Berwicks.  p.  9^  ;  and  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Husbandry 
of  Scotland,  p.  23 ;  also.  General  Agr.  Report  of  Scotl. 
i.  146. 

**  Sheds  are  named  liemmels,**  Agr.  Surv.  Berw. 
p.  50.3.     Hemmel  is  expl.  "  a  fold.  North."   Grose. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Teut.  kamme^,  a  bar, 
a  rail ;  lignum  transversum  quod  ostiis  opponitur  in 
postem  utrinque  immissum ;  clathrum ;  Kilian  :  or 
to  Isl.  hamla,  impedimentum ;  as  a  verb^  impedire ; 
hemiU  tutela,  custodia.     But  the  term  rather  seems 
to  be  Teut.  kernel,  Alem.  himil,  or  Germ.  Su.G.  and 
Dan.  hhnmel,  a  canopy.     Teut.  kernel  van  de  koetse, 
the  roof  of  a  coach.     Hence  kernel-en,  tegere ;  con- 
camerare.     The  radical  term  appears  to  be  O.Su.G. 
kem-a  or  ham^,  tegere ;  also  tecto  recipere,  of  which 
we  must  certainly  view  as  derivatives,  A.S.  kama, 
tectum,  a  covering,  and  kamod,  indutus,  tectus,  co- 
vered.    This  is  most  probably  the  origin  o(  A.S. 
kam,  Su.G.  Jiem,  Germ,  keim,  &c.  a  house,  q.  that 
which  covers  or  protects  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.    It  had  occurred  to  me,  that  we  ought  also 
to  trace  to  this  ancient  Goth  v.  Teut.  kernel,  Su.G.  and 
Germ,  kimmel,  &c.  signifying  heaven,  as  naturally 
suggesting  the  idea  of  what  is  a  cope  or  canopy  to  the 
earth ;  Whence  the  language^  of  the  Poet,  quod  tegit 
omnia  coelum,  as  it  has  indeed  been  supposed  by 
some  that  the  Latins  gave  it  the  name  of  coelum,  from 
caelare :  and  I  observe  with  satisfaction  that  Ihre  has 
thrown  out  the  same  idea.     As  the  Moeso-Goths 
called  heaven  kimi?is,  retained  in  Isl.  klmin,  he  traces 
this  to  the  same  origin ;  remarking  that,  in  the  old 
laws  of  Dalecarlia  in  Sweden,  kimin  and  taeckio  are 
used  as  synonymes,  both  signifying  a  covering,  or 
as  we  would  express  it  in  S.,  'that  which  tkacks. 

HEMM  YN  YS, s.pl  Shoes  of  untanned  leather.] 

Add; 

It  may  be  subjoined,  that  the  learned  Somner  thus 
expl.  A.S.  kemrmng,  ''i,  mksco,  Pero;  a  kind  of  shoe 
(called  a  Brogue),  made  of  a  rough  hide,  such  as  the 
Irish-men  soipetimes  use."     Diet.' 

HEMP-RIGGS,  s.pL     1.  Ridges  of  fat  land 
whereon  Iiemp  was  sown  in  the  oldea  time;""  GalL 
Encycl. 
2.  Land,  that  is  viewed  a^  remarkably  good,  *^  is 

said  to  1)6  as  strong  as  hemp-rigga ;'"  Ibid. 
Hemi'V>  Hempie,  ad/.    Roguish,  riotous,  romp- 
ing, S. 
Sine  a'  the  drochlin  kempy  ihtang 
Gat  o'er  him  wi'  a  iudden 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  MUc,  Poet,  p,  128. 
I  hae  seen't  mysel"  mony  a  day  syne.     I  was  a 
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daft  hempie  lassie  then,  and  little  thought  what  was 
to  come  oV    Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iv.  288. 
HEMPSHIRE  GENTLEMANjonewhoseems 

to  be  ripening  for  a  death  by  h^mp,  Fife, 
A  play  on  the  name  of  the  county  called  Hampshire, 

♦  HEN,  s.    To  sell  a  hen  on  a  rainy  day^  to  make 

a  bad  market,  S. 

*'  You  will  not  seil  your  hen  on  a  rainy  day"  S. 
Prov. ;  "you  will  part  with  nothing  to  your  disad- 
vantage,  for  a  hen  looks  ill  on  a  rainy  day."  Kelly, 
p.  373. 

"  This  is  the  price  their  indemnity  must  be  pur- 
chased at  For  the  Devil  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  sdl 
his  hen  on  a  rainy  day."   M'Ward's  Contend,  p.  328. 

Cbowing  Hek.    This  is  reckoned  very  unsonsie 

or  uncanme  about  a  house,  Teviotd. 
Hek-bied,  s,    a  chicken,  properly  one  follow- 
ing its  mother,  S. 
Hen^s  cabe,  a  proverbial  phrase,  used  in  Fife, 
and  perhaps  in  other  counties,  to  denote  the  ex- 
ercise of  care  without  judgment     It  is  esem- 
}>lified  by  the  watchfulness  of  a  hen  over  duck- 
ings which  she  has  bred,  as  if  they  were  her  own 
species ;  and  by  her  extreme  anxiety  lest  they 
snould  perish,  when,  according  to  their  natural 
propensity,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  water. 
The  Icelanders  have  a  proverbial  phrase  bearing 
a  sense  nearly  the  reverse.   From  haene,  gallina,  they 
have  formed  the  v.  ad  haen^-ost.     Thus  diey  say.  Ad 
haenast  ad  annan,  in  alicujus  tutelam  se  committere, 
veluti  pulli  gallinae,  et  haec  homini ;  '^  to  commit 
one's  self  to  the  care  of  another,  as  chickens  to  a  hen." 
G.  Andr.  p.  105. 

HenVflesh,  s.  My  sJMs  a"  herCs-JUsh^  a 
phrase  used  when  one^s  skin  is  in  that  state, 
from  extreme  cold,  or  terror,  that  it  rises  up 
at  every  pore,  Loth. 
Hens^-t  AES,  s,pl.  A  term  applied  to  bad  writing; 
scrawls,  pothooks,  Aberd.,  Ang. ;  q.  only  re- 
seinbling  the  marks  made  by  the  scratching  of 
a  hen. 
Hen-wife,  Hem-wtfe,  ^.  1 .  A  woman  who  takes 

care  df  the  poultry,  &c.]  Add ; 
He— >had  thame  home  to  his  place  quhair  he  wone. 
And  chairgeit  sone  his  henwyfe  to  do  hir  cure 
And  mak  thame  fruct^-    '     CdkeJbte  Sow,  v.  844. 
^^  This  was  a  half-witted  lad,  of  very  small  stature, 
who  had  a  kind  of  charge  of  the  poultry  under  the 
old  hen^wife;  for  in  a  Scottish  fionily  of  that  day  there 
was  a  wonderful  substitution  of  lid)our."     Tales  of 
my  Landlord,  ii.  43. 
S.  A  woman  who  sells  poultry,  S. 

"  In  comes  Jenny  Featherbed  the  henmife,  in  an 
awfu'  passion,  saying  she  had  heard  that  a  great  heap 
o'  hens  had  come  doun  frae  Lunnon  for  the  King, 
wha  had  said  afore  ane  o'  our  Scotch  lords,  that  he 
wadna  eat  a  hen  brought  up  about  a  Scotch  house, 
because  we  didna  keep  our  doors  clean."  Petticoat 
Tales,  ii.  l62. 

3.  Hence  the  metaph.  phrase,  he 
HsK-wiLE,  «.     A  stratagem.]  Add; 
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The  last  syllable  is  evidently  the  same  with  E.  wile 
used  in  the  same  sense ;  perhaps  q.  the  wxU  used  by 
a  hen  for  gathering  in  her  brood. 
To  HENCH,  v.n.  To  halt,  to  limp,  Gall.,  Roxb. 

Germ,  hink^en,  claudicare,  Teut  hinck-en,  id. ;  ra- 
dically the  same  with  Su.G.  hwink-a  vacillare.    Dan. 
hink»er  id.,  hinken  lameness. 
To  Hekch  awa\  v.  n.     To  move  onward  in  a 

halting  way,  Fife,  Roxb. 
To  HENCHIL,  Hainchil,  v.  n.     To  rock  or 

roll  from  side  to  side  in  walking;  as,  "  a  hen* 

chiUifC  bodie,"  Roxb. 

From  hench,  E.  haunch  ;  or  Teut  hinckeUen,  unico 
pede  saltare,  hinck-en  vacillare  gressu,  titubare. 
HENCH-VENT,  *.    A  triangular  bit  of  linen. 

Gall. 

"  Hench-venls,  the  same  with  Gores,  pieces  of  linen 
put  into  the  lower  parts  of  a  shirt,  to  make  that  end 
wider  than  the  other,  to  give  vent  or  room  for  the 
haunch."     Gall.  Encycl. 

To  HENDER,  v.  a.    To  hinder,  to  detMU,  Ang. 
Hendee,  s.    Hinderance,  S.B. 

"  xiiij  s.  to  himself  for  his  hinder  of  labour  & 
skaytii/'  &c.    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  l6. 
Hendeesum,  adf.     Causing  hinderance,  ibid. 
HENDEREND,  s.    Latter  part,  hinder  end. 

**  That— in  the  henderend  of  the  said  cheptour 
^chapter J  thir  wourdis  be  eikit,  without  dispensa^ 
tioune  of  the  quenis  grace  and  her  successouris." 
Acts  Mary,  1542,  Ed.  1814,  p.  415. 
HENMEST,*.  Last, S.B. ;  Aindmo*/,  E.   "To 

pa  [pay]  the  henmest  penny  of  the  said  fiftene 

£.'"  &c.     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
HENNY,  s.    Honey t  S.B. ;   elsewhere  hinny. 
Henny-beik,  s.    Honey-hive,  ibid. 

To  him  she  says.  Well  fell  me,  Lindy,  now. 
That  e'er  I  got  a  tasting  o'  your  mou', 
Nae  henny  beik  that  ever  I  did  pree. 
Did  taste  so  sweet  or  smervy  unto  me. 

RossTs  Helenore,  First  Edit  p.  103. 

Belg.  hen$ug,  id. 
HENNIE,  s.     The  abbrev.  of  Henrietta,  S. 
HENOU,  interf.    A  word  givine  notice,  to  a 

number  of  persons,  to  pull  or  lift  all  at  once ; 

corresponding  widi  the  Heaven''  (or  all)  of 

sailors,  Clydes.  ' 
HENSEIS,*.pq  Adds 

Isl.  haen^iz  signifies,  Favorem  alicujus  captare,  ei 
adherere.   If  allied  to  this,  the  terai  may  signify  re- 
tainers, parasites. 
HENSEMAN,  s.    A  page,  a  close  attendant.] 

Add ; 

This  office  was  formerly  well-known  even  in  the 
Highlands  of  S. 

**  Tbe  foster-brother  having  the  same  education  as 
the  yciung  chief,  may,  besides  that,  in  time  become 
his  Hanchman,  or  perhaps  be  promoted  to  that  office 
under  the  old  patriarch  himself,  if  a  vacancy  should 
happen.  This  officeris  a  sort  of  secretary,  and  is  to  be 
ready,  upon  all  occasions,  to  venture  his  life,  in  de- 
fence of  his  master ;  and  at  drinking-bouts  he  stands 
bdiind  his  seat,  at  his  haunch,  whence  his  title  is  de- 
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rived^  and  watches  the  conversation^  to  see  if  any  one 
offends  his  patron."     Burt's  Letters^  ii,  156-157. 

Palsgr.  renders  it,  paige  d'honnevr,  enfant  d'hon- 
nevr ;"  B.  iii.  f.  89,  b.,  and  "  Mayster  of  the  hensh-' 
fnen,  escvier  de  pages  d'honnevr ;"  F.  47,  b.  It  is 
most  probably  in  the  same  sense  that  Hetfnceman  oc- 
curs in  Prompt  Parv.,  although  it  has  no  correspond- 
ing Lat.  term. 
To  HENT,  V,  a.     To  gather,  to  glean,  Shell. 

From  Isl.  kendte  manibus  jacto,  G.  Andr.  Su.G. 
kaent-a,  A.S.  kent-an,  caper e,  recipere ;  from  hand 
manus.  There  is,  however,  another  Su.G.  v.,  which 
is  more  immediately  synonymous.  This  is  hemt^a, 
colligere,  afferre,  domiim  ducere;  from  Aetm  domus, 
q.  to  bring  home ;  Isl.  keinU-a,  Heimta  saman  skatia, 
vectigalia  colligere ;  Heims  Kringl. 
HER,  Here,  s.     A  lord.]  Add; 

This  term  seems  used  by  Shakespear ;  "  Will  you 
go  on,  heris  ?"  although  by  some  changed  to  hearts, 
merely  in  a  conjectural  way ;  by  others,  to  heroes, 
Sec,  The  term  does  not  signify,  as  Warburton  says, 
master,  but  masters.  For  it  is  in  the  plural ;  the  ques- 
tion being  addressed  both  to  Shallow  and  Page. 
HERAGE,  s.     Inheritance. 

— ^'  And  bathe  the  partijs  to  haue  priuilege  to 
persew  vther  lauchfuUy  for  ony  accioun  that  outher 
of  thaim  has  again  vther  for  herage  of  landis,  or  mov- 
able gudis  of  areschip  pertening  to  ane  are,"  i.  e.  heir. 
Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1478,  p.  15. 
HERALD-DUCK,  a.    The  Dun-diver,  a  bird, 

Shetl. 

"  Mergus  Castor,  (Linn,  syst)  Herald^Duck  or 
Goose,  Dun-diver."     Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  fi55. 
HERBERY,  Heebey,  Haeboey,*.  2.  A  dwell- 

ing  place,  &c.]  Add ; 

This  term  seems  to  have  been  proverbially  con- 
joined with  house.  "  And  nother  howss  nor  herhry 
hir  [here]."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17. 

"  Herborowe.   Hospicium."   Prompt.  Parv. 

Palsgr.  expl.  herbororve  by  Fr.  hostelaige,  logis, 
herberge;  B.  iii.  F.  38,  b. 
3.  The  same  term  has  been  used  for  a  haven  or 

harbour. 

"  Quhair  ony  great  presse  of  shippis  lyis  hi  ane 
harberie,''^and  ilk  ane  fallis  out  over  on  utheris,  and 
dois  uther  damnage,-i-the  skaith— «all  be  equallie 
partit  amangis  the  shippis  that  ly  upon  ather  sydis," 
&c.     Ship  lawis,  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  623, 

— "  To  pas  to  the  burgh  of  Air, — thair  to  visie 
and  consider  the  Jierbrie  and  sea  port,  and  brig  of 
the  said  burgh.  To  grant — ane  ressounable  generall 
stent — for  help  and  support  of  the  said  decayit  har* 
brie"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1587,  Ed.  1814,  p.  519. 

Herberwe  seems  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Chau- 
cer, V.  405. 

HERD,  s.  1.  CUie  who  tends  cattle,  S.  V.  Hied. 
'*  Now  the  haill  ministera  of  our  landward  sessions 
begins  to  take  up  the  number  of  the  haill  feneible 
men — ^betwixt  60  and  I6,  so  that  herd  and  hireman 
were  precisely  noted,  to  the  effect  the  fburth  man 
might  be  listed."  Spaldii^,  ii.  109,  1 10, 
%  In  curling,  a  stone  laid  on  the  ice,  with  such 
^icety  as  to  secure  the  prindpal  stone  from  being 

driven  out,  Galloway ;  synon.  Guard. 
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Gib  o'  the  Glen,  a  noble  herd 

Behind  the  winner  laid ; 
Then  Fotheringham  a  sidelin  shot 
Close  to  the  circle  play'd. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  I66.    V.  Clixt. 
To  Herd,  v.  a.    To  act  the  part  of  a  shepherd,  S. 
When  they  were  able  now  to  herd  the  ewes, 
They  yeed  together  thro'  the  heights  and  hows. 
Ross's  Helenore,  p.  14.    V.  Hird,  t. 
The  E.  V,  is  used  only  as  signifying  "  to  throw  or 
put  into  an  herd." 

To  Herd,  Hird,  r.  n,  1,  To  tend  cattle,  or  take 
care  of  a  flock,  S. 

I  had  na  use  to  gang 
Unto  the  glen  to  herd  this  mony  a  lang. 

Rosses  Helenore,  p.  31. 
HERE,  s.     An  heir. 

*'  The  whole  benefeit  of  the  waird,  &c.  tall  solely 
belong  to  the  here,"8cc.  ActsCha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VL64. 

HERE  AND  WERE,  a  phrase  used  to  express 
contention  or  disa^eement.    Tftey  were  like  to 
come,  or  gomg,  to  here  and  were  oAoui  it ;  thev 
were  very  near  quarrelling.  It  is  still  used,  botn 
in  Fife,  and  in  Roxb.;  but  mostly  by  old  peo- 
ple, the  phrase  being  almost  antiquated.  Both 
the  terms  are  pronounced  like  E.  hair,  otkan, 
and  might  be  written  hair  and  wair. 
It  might  seem  that  the  first  is  the  same  with  the 
term  Here,  frequently  occurring  in  the  composition 
of  the  names  of  places,  as  denoting  an  army.   V. 
DicT.     The  phrase  would  thus  respect  a  business 
likely  to  terminate  in  the  assembling  of  an  armt/,  and 
in  actual  warfare.   Or  we  may  view  here  as  the  same 
with  Teut.  haer,  lis,  a  controversy,  whence  haer-nan 
litigiosus.  Thus  haer  and  n>erre  would  denote  a  con- 
troversy likely  to  end  in  warfare,  or  in  blood.   It 
must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  Teut 
words  are  nearly  synonymous ;  tverre  itself  being 
rendered,  by  Kihan,  contentio,  dissidium;  andAo^r, 
lis,  being  in  all  probability  the  same  term  which  for- 
merly denoted  an  army. 

HEREAWAY,  cuiv.]  Insert,  as  sense 
2.  To  this  quarter,  S. 

I  speak  not  of  that  balefull  band. 
That  Sathan  hes  sent  heir  arvaif, 
With  the  black  fleete  of  Norroway. 

/.  Davidson's  Kinyeancleuch,  Melville,  L  4^3. 
HEREFORE,  Herfobe,  adv.  On thisaccount, 
therefore. 

— "  Ordanis  our  souerane  lordis  lettrez  be  direct  to 
distrenye  the  said  James,  his  landis  &  gudis  herfort 
Act  Audit.  A.  1488,  p.  128. 

"  In  sic  materis,  herepsre,  O  Appius,  I  wil  be » 
gracious  to  you,  that  I  wil  accuse  ye  alanerlie  of  ane 
crime,"  &c.  Bellend.  T*  Liv.  p.  285.  He  uses  it  for 
itaque  and  igilur,  Lat< 

HERE'S  T'YE,  a  common  mode  of  drinking 

one^s  healthy  now  confined  to  the  vulgar,  S. 

"  The  sailors  were  called  down  one  by  one  to  get 

a  glass  of  grog,  which  they  bumpered  off  with 

*'  Here's  t'ye,  gentlemen."    The  Smugglers,  i.  129- 

To  HERE  TELL,  v.  n.    To  learn  by  report, 

S.]  Afld; 
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Also  hy  Palsgrave ;  ^'  If  you  anger  hym  you  are 
lyke  to  here  (ell  of  it"  B.  iii.  F.  149. 
HERE  YESTERDAY,  s.   The  day  before  yes- 

terday,  S.]  Add;  The  ancient  pronunciation  is 

retained  in  BaniBTs.,  without  the  aspirate ;  air 

yesterday. 
HER  YE,  Heary,  s,     1.  A  compellation,  &c.] 
2.  This  term  is  addressed  to  a  female  inferior,  in 

callingher;  as, "  Comethisgate,  Heery^  Dumfr. 

The  jj^rase  is  expl.  "  Come  this  way,  hussy"  But 
I  cannot  suppose  this  a  synon,  term.  Heery  or  Hea- 
rie,  seems  to  be  always  expressive  of  some  degree  of 
affection.    Add  to  etymon ; 

Some  derive  Su.G.  Teut.  herre  from  the  Isl. ;  ob- 
serving that  it  is  the  same  with  hara,  from  ha,  high, 
lofty.  But  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  ^s 
very  ancient  Goth,  word  is  allied  to  Or.  H^,  Here, 
one  of  the  names  of  Juno,  which  might  be  borrowed, 
like  those  of  some  of  their  other  deities,  from  the 
Scythians.  This  has  been  traced  to  Heb.  rr*)in,  Hore^ 
or  as  the  Chaldee  reads  it,  rr^^n.  Here,  Libera,  a  name 
given  to  Juno,  as  well  as  to  Proserpine.  For  the 
Hebrews  denominated  princes  xyixn,  Horim,  In- 
stead of  the  Heb.  term,  Isa.  34.  12.  the  Chaldee  pa- 
raphrasts  use  a**i*n,  Horin  ;  whence,  it  is  supposed, 
originated  the  Or.  word,  now  used  by  us,  to  denote 
a  Hero,  V.  Gale's  Court,  B.  2.  c.  2.  p.  22.  23. 
HERING,  s.     Apparently  for  ering^  the  act  of 

earing  land. 

— '*  And  for  the  wrangwiss  eting  of  the  gers,  & 
hering  &  manuring  of  the  samin,"  &c.     Act.  Dora. 
Cone.  A.  1439,  p-  37. 
HERINTILL,  adv.     Herein,  in  this. 

''  The  pain  of  x  lb.  to  be  takin  of  the  saidis  offi- 
ciaris  that  beis  necligent  herintilL"    Acts  Ja.  IV. 
1489,  Ed.  1814,  p.  221. 
HERIOT,  s.    The  fine  exacted  by  a  superior  on 

the  death  of  his  tenant,  Galloway. 

This  at  first  view  might  seem  to  be  a  corruption 
of  our  old  word  Herreyelde,  which  is  used  in  the 
same  sense.  It  is,  however,  radically  different,  being 
from  A.S,  keregeat,  compounded  of  here  exerdtus, 
and  geoi^an  reddere,  erogare.  This  primarily  signi- 
fied the  tribute  given  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  for  hiB 
better  preparation  for  war ;  but  came  at  length  to 
denote  the  best  aucht,  or  beast  of  whatever  kind, 
which  a  tenant  died  possessed  of^  due  to  his  supe- 
rior af^r  death.  It  is  therefore  the  same  with  the 
£.  forensic  term  Heriot.  V.  Lye  and  Jacob. 
HERLE,  s.  A  mischievous  dwarf,  or  imp;  ap- 
plied to  an  ill-conditioned  child,  or  to  any  little 

animal  of  this  description ;  Perths. 

This,  I  suspect,  is  radically  the  same  with  Yrle,  id. ; 
especially  as  it  is  expl.  as  exactly  synon.  with  WorL 
HERONE-SEW,  s.    Properly,  the  place  where 

herons  build. 

*'  That  quhair  ony  heronia  biggis  or  hes  nestis, — 
for  the  space  of  thre  yeiris  nixt  to  cum,  na  maner  of 
persoun  or  persounis  slay  ony  of  the  said  heronis 
servis,  or  destroy  thair  nestis,  eggis,  or  birdis,"  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  IV.  1493,  Ed.  1814,  p.  235. 

This  term  has  every  mark  of  being  originally  the 
same  with  E.  heronsharv  or  hemshaw,  a  hemry.  Mr. 
Todd  blames  Dr.  Johns,  for  joining  Heranshatv  with 
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Hemry,  "as  denoting  place,  without  any  authority." 
He  has  accordingly  separated  them;  explaining 
Hemshaw  '^  a  heron;"  because  Spenser  uses  heme" 
shatv,  and  B.  Jonson  hemsew  in  this  sense.  But  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  this  word  seems  early  to  have  lost 
its  original  signification.  It  had  most  probably  been 
formed,  in  the  language  of  the  peasantry,  from  the 
name  given  to  the  bird  by  their  Norman  lords,  (for 
the  A.S.  name  is  hragra),  with  the  addition  of  their 
own  country  word  sham,  from  A.S.  scua,  a  shade,  a 
thicket,  a  shaw  or  tuft.  Cotgr.  accordingly  expl. 
heme^shaw,  a  ''  shaw  of  wood  where  herons  breed." 
Phillips  and  Kersey  give  the  same  interpretation, 
viewing  hemshaw  and  hemery  as  synon.  Skinner 
unnaturally  derives  the  last  syllable  from  sue,  q.  pur* 
sue,  the  heron  being  itself  a  ravenous  bird.  Eliote 
and  Huloet  both  understand  heron-sen)  as  equivalent 
to  Lat.  ardeola,  a  young  heron ;  and  our  ancestors 
seem  to  have  had  ihe  same  idea,  from  their  placing 
slay  before  heronis  sewis. 

To  HERRY,  V.  a.    1.  To  rob,  to  spoil]  Add; 
''  Mony  a  kittiewake's  and  lungie's  nest  hae  I  Aar- 
ried  up  amang  thae  very  black  rocks."    Antiquary, 
i.  162. 

"  Als  the  earle  of  Northumberland^ cam  vpoun 
the  east  borderis,  and  brunt  Dunbar,  and  hirried  it." 
P.  62.     V.  also  p.  68. 

Hebri^-wateb,  Harby-net,  8,    2.  Metaph. — 
applied  to  the  arts  of  the  Roman  clergy.]  Add; 
8.  Particularly  used  to  denote  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning Purgatory. 

*'  O  howe  miserable  comforters  are  the  Papistes ! 
who  seude  men  and  women  that  all  their  dayes  have 
been  boy  ling  Q)royling]  in  the  purgatory  &  pangues 
of  this  world,  walking  through  fire  and  water,  to  a 
spirituall  purgatorie. — This  is  ane  herrie-water'net, 
and  hath  ouer-spread  the  whole  waters,  and  all  the 
people  of  the  world :  it  was  wouen  lately :  and  the 
same  Fathers  who  speake  in  some  places  of  it  affir- 
matively, in  other  places  speake  of  it  doubtfully,  and 
in  other  places  negatively."  A.  Symson's  Chrystes 
Testament  Vnfolded,  E.  8,  a,  b. 

HERRING  DRE  WE,  literally  "a  drove  of  Her- 
rings.'"   When  a  shoal  of  herrings  appeared  off 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  all  the  idle  fellows 
and  bankrupts  of  the  country  run  off  under  the 
pretence  of  catching  them;  whence  he,  who  run 
awav  from  his  creditors,  was  said  to  have  gane 
to  the  Herring  DrewCy  Aberd.*** 
A.S.  draf,  a  drove. 
HERSCHIP,&c.*.l.Theactofplundering.]^(/d; 
In  Lent,  in  the  year  of  God  l602,  ther  happened 
a  great  tumult  and  combustion  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, betuein  the  Laird  of  Lus  (chieff  of  the  sur- 
name of  Colquhoun)  and  Alex'  Mackgregor  (cheif«. 
tane  of  the  Clangregar).     Ther  had  ben  formerlie 
some  rancour  among  them,  for  divers  mutuall  har^ 
ships  and  wrongs  done  on  either  syd ;  first  by  Luss 
his  freinds,  against  some  of  the  Clangregar,  and  then 
by  John  Mackgregar  (the  brother  of  the  forsaid 
Alexander  Mackgregar),  against  the  Laird  of  Luss 
his  dependers  and  tennents."    Gordon's  Hist.  Earls 
of  Sutherland,  p.  246. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  a 
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man  of  80und  judgment,  and  of  great  candour,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  some  instances  where  the  honour  of 
the  house  of  Sutherland  is  concerned,  gives  a  far 
more  favourable  account  of  the  Macgregors,  than  the 
most  of  writers  who  have  commemorated  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  name.  From  his  account,  it  appears  that 
although  the  Colquhouns  were  the  losers  in  the  con- 
flict, they  were  in  fact  the  aggressors ;  and  that  the 
Macgr^ors  were  condemned,  and  outlawed,  with- 
out being  once  heard  in  their  own  cause. 

The  orthography  of  Pitscottie,  Edit  1814,  is 
Hirschip,  "  Sic  hirschip  was  maid  at  this  tyme,— that 
both  the  realmes  war  constrained  to  tak  peace  for  se* 
win  yeiris  to  cum."     P.  63. 
HERSEET,  s.  The  Cardialgia,  Orkn.,  the  same 

with  Heartscatdd,  q.  v. 
HERSUM,a4;.  Strong,  rank, harsh;  as,  "This 

lamb  is  of  a  proper  age  ;  if  it  had  been  aulder 

[or  shot]  the  meat  wouM  ha*  been  fiersum  C* 

Aberd. 

Dan.  harsk  rank,  rancid,  Su.G.  kaersk,  id.,  and  wm 
or  som,  a  termination  expressive  of  quality. 
HERTLIE,  adj.      Cordial,  affectionate.      V. 

Hartly. 
HESP,  8,    A  clasp  folded  over  a  staple,  for  fas- 
tening a  door,  S. ;  hasp^  E. 

Hespe,  I  find,  is  an  O.E.  word.    '^  Hespe  of  dore. 
Pesaula."     Prompt  Parv. 
Saseke  be  hesp  and  stapill,  a  mode  of  giving 

investiture  in  boroughs,  S, 

"  Or  he  sould  be  saisit  be  hesp  and  slapill,  as  the 
commoun  use  is  within  burgh."  A«  1569*  Balfour's 
Pract  p.  175,  176. 

"  The  apparent  heir — requires  the  Bailie  to  give 
to  him  state  or  seisin  by  htup  and  stapU^  conform  to 
the  use  and  custom  of  burgh. — A  staple  of  a  door,  is 
the  cavity  into  which  the  bolt  or  hasp  is  thrust  The 
hasp  is  a  bar  or  bolt,  or  other  sort  of  fastening  for  a 
door  or  window.  To  hasp,  is  to  lock,  bar  or  bolt." 
Hope's  Minor  Practicks,  p.  323,  324. 

See  also  Acts  Cha.  I.  Vol.  V.  575,  Ed.  1814,  col.  2. 

It  would  seem  that  the  same  custom  prevailed  in 
England,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  its  ancient  laws. 
For  Bracton  says ;  Fieri  debet  traditio  per  ostium, 
per  Haspam  vel  Annulum,  et  sic  erit  in  possessione 
de  toto.  Lib.  ii.  c.  18,  sec.  1.  V.Du  Cange,  vcHaspa, 
This  is  obviously  the  same  with  Investiiura  per  Of- 
iium,  or  per  Ostium  Domus.  Per  ostium  domorum  ven- 
didi,  et  manibusmeis  tradidi,  atqueinvestivi  tibi,&c. 
Tabul.  Casauriens.  A.  951,  Du  Cange,  ibid.  The  act 
of  delivering  into  the  hands  of  an  heir  or  purchaser 
the  ha^p  or  clasp,  and  staple,  was  evidently  the  same 
with  giving  him  a  right  of  entry  and  egress  by  the 
dooTy  and  of  course  possession  of  the  house  as  exclu- 
sively his  own. 

The  hinge,  on  which  the  door  turned,  was  in  L.B. 
denominated  anaticla  ;  and  seisin  was  also  given  by 
this  means.  Per  ostium  et  anaticuld^^^x  visus  tra- 
didisse  et  consignasse.  Formul.  Lindenbrog.  Du 
Cange,  vo.  Anaticla, 
HESP,  Hasp,  s.     A  hank  of  yam,  &c.]  Add; 

*'  O.E.  Hespe  of  threde.  Metaxa."  Prompt  Parv. 
To  HET,  V.  a.     To  strike,  Angus ;  kit,  E. 

The  S.  term  would  seem  to  claim  affinity  with  Su,G. 
haett-a  periclitari. 
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HET,  Hat,  adj.    1.  Hot,  S.]  Add; 

Hel  is  not  only  to  be  viewed  as  an  adf.,  but  is  used 
both  as  the  pret.  and  part.  pa.  of  the  ▼.  to  heat ;  as, 
<'  I  het  it  in  the  pan ;"  ''  Cauld  kail  het  again," — 
broth  warmed  on  xhfi  second  day ;  figuratively  used 
to  denote  a  sermon  thatis  repeated,  or  preached  again 
to  the  same  audience,  S. 

Het-aham£,  adj.  Having  a  ocHoafortable  domes- 
tic settlement.  Gall. 

**  It  is  said  of  those  who  wander  abroad  when  they 
have  no  need  to  do  so,  and  happen  to  fare  ill,  that 
they  war  our  het  ahame.'*    GalL  Encycl. 
Het  beaks  and  butter,  a  game  in  which  one 
hides  something,  and  another  isemployed  to  seek 
it.     When  near  the  place  of  concealment,  the 
hider  cries  Het,  i.  e.  not  on  the  scent ;  when  the 
seeker  is  far  from  it,  CoU,  i.  e.  cold.     He  who 
finds  it  has  the  right  to  hide  it  next,  Teviotd^ 
It  resembles  Hunt  the  slipper. 
Het  fit,  used  in  the  same  sense,  Aberd.,  with 

Fute  Hate,  straightway. 
Het  hands,  a  play,  in  which  a  number  of  chil- 
dren place  one  hand  above  another  on  a  table, 
till  the  column  b  completed,  when  the  one  whose 
hand  is  undermost  pulls  it  out,  and  claps  it  on 
the  top,  and  thus  in  rotation,  Boxb. 
Invented  probably  for  wannii^  their  hands  in  a 
cold  day. 

Het  seed,  Hot  seed,  e.  1.  Early  gnun,  S.A. 
'^  These  [oats^  are  distinguished  into  hat  seed  and 
cold  seed,  the  former  of  which  ripens  much  earlier 
than  the  letter  Qr.  latter.T'  Agr.  Surv.  Berw.  p.  243. 
**  In  some  parts  of  Scofland,  the  distinction  of  oats, 
above-mentioned  as  hot  and  cold  seed,  or  early  and 
late  ripeners,  is  termed  ear  {r.  air^  and  late  seed.** 
Ibid.  p.  244. 
2.  Early  peas,  S.A. 

**  Peas  are  sown  of  two  kinds*     One  of  them  is 

called  hot  seed  or  early  peas."  Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.  p.  87- 

Het  skik.    '^  I^ll  gie  ye  a  guid  het  sJAn^  I  will 

give  you  a  sound  beating,  properly  on  the  but- 

tocks,  S. 

Het-skinm^d,  a^.    Irascible,  S. ;  synon.  Thin- 

shinned. 
Het  tuik,  a  bad  taste.  V.  Tuik. 
Het  water.  To  haud  one  in  het  water,  to  keq> 
one  in  a  state  of  constant  uneasiness  or  anxie^ ; 
as,  ^^  That  bairn  bauds  me  ay  in  het  voater ;  far 
he^s  sae  fordersum  that  Fm  ay  fear*d  that  some 
ill  come  o'er  him,"  S. 

This  proverbial  language  would  seem  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  painful  sensation  caused  by  scalding. 

HETTLE,  adj.    Fiery,  irritable,  Clydes. 

This  seems  merely  a  corr.  of  Hetfiill,  used  in  the 
same  sense  by  Harry  the  Minstrel.     V.  Het. 

HETTLE,  s.  The  name  given  by  fishermen,  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  a  range  of  rocky  bottom 
lying  between  the  roadstead  and  the  shore. 
"  The  brassy  is  found,  in  the  summer  months,  on 

the  /ie//^or  rocky  grounds."  Neill'sListof  Fishes,p.  1 S. 
This  term  is  probably  of  nordiem  origin,  and  may 

be  allied  to  Isl.  haetia  periculum,  whence  haeti-Mg^r 

periculosus ;  q.  dangerous  ground  for  fishing  in :  or 
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perhaps  to  Isl.  hvaii  acutus^  acuminatufi^  as  denoting 
the  sharpness  of  the  rocks. 

Hettle  codling,  a  species  of  codling,  which  re- 
ceives its  denomination  from  being  caught  on 

what  is  in  Fife  called  the  Hettle. 

Out  of  the  kettle  into  the  kettle,  is  an  expression  com* 
monly  used  by  old  people  in  Kirkaldy,  when  they 
¥rish  to  impress  one  with  the  idea  that  any  kind  of 
fish  is  perfectly  caller  or  fresh. 
HEUCH,  *.     A  crag,  a  precipice,  kcJ]'Jdd; 

Hence, 
To  COUP  one  o'^er  the  heitgh,  to  undo  him,  to 

ruin  him,  S.B. 

Father,  this  is  hard  aneugh. 
Against  ane's  will  to  coup  him  o'er  the  heugh, 
With  his  een  open  to  the  fearsome  skaith ; 
To  play  sic  pranks  I  will  be  very  laith. 
That  ye  car'd  naething  it  wad  vively  seem. 
Whether  poor  I  sud  either  sink  or  swim. 

Ross's  Helefiore,  p.  92. 
HEUCK,Heugh,  8.  A  disease  of  cows,  &c.]-4dc?; 

This  disease,  I  suspect,  is  originally  the  same  with 
that  in  Teut  called  kueck.  Sax.  huygh,  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uvula;  Uva,  uvula,  columellae  inflamma- 
tio;  Kilian. 

HEUCK,  Heuk,  s.     1.  A  reaping-hook,  S. 
2.  A  reaper  in  harvest,  S.;  Hairst  heuk^id.  Aberd. 
HEVIN,  8.    A  haven.     Hence  the  phrase, 
Hevin  siluer,  custom  exacted  for  entrance  into 

a  haven. 

— "  Grantis  to  the  said  lord  Robert  Stewart,— to 
vplift^— all  and  sindrie  escheittis,  vnlawes  and  vther 
penalteis, — togidder  with  all  the  toill  and  hevin  siluer 
accustumat  to  be  payit  befoir  be  quhatsumeuir  stran- 
gear  or  vtheris  arryvand  at  ony  pairt  of  the  saidis 
landis  of  Orknay  and  Yetland,**  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1581,  £d.  1814,  p.  255. 

In  Isl.  this  is  denominated  hcLfner^tolUry  i.  e.  haven^ 
toU\^  in  Belg.  havengeld,  or  haven  money ;  in  Dan.  havn 
penge,  q.  haven-penny. 
HEUL,  a  mischievous  boy.     V.  Hewl. 
HEW,  8.     A  very  small  quantity.  West  of  S. 

Probably  from  hue,  q.  "  as  much  as  to  shew  the 
colour  of  it."  The  radical  term,  however,  as  appear- 
ing in  A.S.  heatv,  heofv,  hiw,  signifies  also  species, 
forma.  Isl.  hy  denotes  the  most  delicate  down,  that 
which  appears  on  the  face  before  the  beard  grows. 

HE  WAND,  part.  pr.     Having. 

— "  And  all  and  syndrie  vtheris  hewand  or  pre- 
tendand  entres  in  the  mater  within  writtine,"  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1584,  £d.  1814,  p.  545. 

HEWIN,  8,     A  haven  or  harbour. 

'^  Also  the  said  Schir  Alex^  hes  obtenitthe  toun  and 
brughe  of  Faythlie,  now  call  it  Fraser  brughe,erectit 
in  ane  frie  brughe  of  baronie,— ^with  expres  libertie 
to  big  ane  towbuy  th  for  ministratioun  of  justice,  and 
Buehewin  for  the  eass  and  commoditie  of  the  cuntrey 
and  liegis,"  &c.   Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 597,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  1 48. 

This  nearly  approaches  the  pronunciation  in  An- 
gus, which  is  q.  hain. 
HEWL,  (pron.  c^.hewelov  hemT).  A  cross-grained 

mischievous  person,  Selkirks.,  Roxb. ;  heidy  a 

mischievous  boy,  Dumfr. ;  Hule^  Galloway. 

M'Taggart  has  a  curious  fancy  as  to  the  ongin« 
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*'  Some,"  he  says,  **  will  have  hule  to  be  a  demon  of 

some  kind  or  other,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 

hule  is  little  else  than  another  way  of  mouthing  helL 

'  He's  a  terrible  hule,'  *He'saAtt/e'*boy  ;'and'Sawye 

theAw^p?"Gall.Encyl. 
Here  we  might  refer  XxiCl&.hoefvgalU  quick-witted ; 

and  hoefvvach,  briskly  proud ;  or  to  Teut.  Jteul-euy  to 

ferment;  or  Belg.  heughel*en,  to  dissemble.     But  I 

see  no  satisfactory  origin. 

HEWMIST,  HuMisT,  adj.     The  last  or  hind- 
most, Angus. 
I  scarcely  think  that  this  can  be  a  corr.  of  the  £. 

word.     It  may  rather  be  from  S.  htife,  synon.  with 

hove,  hotv,  to  halt,  to  tarry,  with  the  addition  of  the 

mark  of  the  superlative,  fnaest,  inest,  or  most.     Isl. 

hey-a,  however,  signifies  moror,  immoror,  tempus 

fallo ;  G.  Andr.  p.  108. 

HI  AST,  superl.  of  Hie,  high,  Aberd.  Reg.  XVI. 
624.     V.  He,  adj. 

HIBBLED,  adj.     Confined,  Fife. 

This  might  almost  seem  allied  to  Isl.  hihjli  domi- 

cilium,  ubi  otiari  et  manere  licet ;  from  hi  otium, 

and  hyU  habitaculum. 

HICCORY,  adj.  Cross-grained,  ill-humoured, 
Lanarks. ;  an  application  supposed  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  tough  quality  of  the  wood  thus 
denominated. 

To  HYCHLE,  v.  n.     To  walk,  carrying  a  bur- 
den with  difficulty,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
Apparently  a  variety  of  HecMe,  v.   But  it  may  be 

remarked  that  Isl.  heiguU  is  expL  Homuncio  segnis ; 

and  heik'ia  supprimere. 

HiCHT,  8.     1.  Height,  S. 

2.  A  height,  an  elevated  place,  S. 

3.  Tallness,  S. 

4.  The  greatest  degree  of  increase;  as,  ^^  the  hi^ht 
d"  the  day,^  noon,  or  as  sometimes  expressed  in 
E.,  high  noon.  Thus  also,  the  moon  is  said  to 
be  at  the  kicht^  when  it  is  full  moon,  S. 

HicHTiT  (guttj,  part.  pa.  In  great  wratli,  sug- 
gesting the  iaea  of  indignation  approaching  to 
frenzy,  Aug.;  synon.  Raised, 

HiCHTLiE,  adv.     Highly. 

''We  have  thocht  necessare  to  send  unto  your 

Grace  this  berar — for  declaratioun  of  sic  thingis  as 

ryndis  hichtUe  to  the  commone  weale  of  baith  thir 

realmes."   Lett  Earl  of  Arran  to  Hen.  VIII.  Keith's 

Hist.  App.  p.  12.     V.  HicHT,  «.,  2. 

To  HICK,  r.  n.  1.  To  hesitate,  as  in  making  a 
bargain,  to  chaffer,  Fife,  Roxb. 

5.  To  hesitate  in  speaking,  Roxb. 

Evidently  the  same  with  Isl.  hik^a  cedere,  rece-« 
dere,  expl.  in  Dan.  tove,  staa  i  tvivl,  **  to  tarry,  to 
stand  in  doubt ;"  hik  mora,  hesitatio,  hiken  id. ;  hik^ 
oc^r animofraetus,  Dan.  tvivlraadig,  ''irresolute,  un- 
determined ;  the  contrary  of  which  is  expressed  by 
Ai^ian^audax,  confidens;"  Haldorson.  Su.G.tvick-a, 
vacillare,  seems  originally  the  same. 

A  term  nearly  resembling  Hick,  was  used  by  our 
old  writers  in  the  same  sense.     V.  Hynk. 

The  £.  V.  to  HigglemvLj  be  a  diminutive  from  this 
source;  although  viewed  by  Dr.  Johns,  as  probably 
corrupted  from  Haggle* 
To.  HICK,  V.  n.     To  make  such  a  noise  as  chiU 
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dren  do,  before  they  burst  into  tears;  to  whim- 
per, South  of  S.  It  is  expl.  as  signifying,  to  grieve, 
Roxb. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut  hick-en  singultire,  to  hic- 
cup, because  of  the  resemblance  as  to  sound. 
To  HICK,  v.  n.    To  hiccup,  Ang.,  Perths. ;  sy- 
non.  Yeisk\ 

Su.G.  hick-a,  Teut.  hick-en^  id. 
Hick,  s.    The  act  of  hiccuping,  ibid. 

Teut.  hicky  id.  Su.G.  hicka,  id. 
HICK,  hitcrj,     A  term  used  to  draught  horses, 
when  it  is  meant  that  they  should  incline  to  the 
risjht,  Dumfr.,  Liddisdale. 
I  si.  hick-a,  cedere,  recedere. 
HICKERTIE-PICKERTIE,  adv.     Entirely 
in  a  state  of  confusion,  Aberd. ;  the  same  with 
E.  higgled  1/  p^gg^di/. 

Shall  we  trace  it  to  Jsl.  hiack-a  feritare,  pulsitare, 
and  pick-a  frequenter  pungere^  formed  from  piak-a 
id.;  q.  pounded  together  by  repeated  strokes  ? 
H  YD  AND  HEW,  skin  and  complexion,  skin  and 
colour ;  also  Ilyd  or  Hew. 

— And  me  deliverit  with  delay, 
Ane  fair  hacknay^  but  hi^d  or  herv, 
For  lerges  of  this  new-yiar  day. 

Stewart,  Bann.  Poems,  p.  151. 
Scho  is  sae  bricht  of  ht^d  and  herv.    Ibid.  p.  257* 
"  It's  sae  dirty,  it  'ill  never  come  to  hyd  or  hew/* 
Loth. 
HIDDERSOCHT. 

I  was  sauld,  and  thou  mee  bocht. 
With  thy  blude  thou  hes  mee  coft, 
Now  am  I  hiddersocht, 
To  thee.  Lord  allone. 

Poems  Sixteenth  Cent,  p.  207- 
This  apparently  ought  to  be  two  words.  Or  it  may 
be  viewed  as  a  compound  term,  (like  A.S.  hider-cyme 
adventus,)  from  hider  hue,  and  sohte,  the  part.  pa.  of 
sec-an,  used  in  the  sense  of  adire ;  *'  I  am  now  come 
hither  to  thee  alone." 

HIDDIE-GIDDIE,  s,  A  short  piece  of  wood 
with  a  sharp  point  at  each  end,  for  keeping 
horses  asunder  in  plowing ;  synon.  with  Bro- 
Me ;  Berwicks. 

Notwithstanding  the  identity  of  form,  I  do  not  see 
any  affinity  of  signification  to  the  term  as  used  adver- 
bially ;  unless  it  could  be  supposed  that  it  had  been 
denominated  from  its  being  meant  to  preveui  disorder. 

To  HiDDLE,  V.  a.     To  hide,  Perths.,  Fife. 

"  Aye  ye  may  hide  the  vile  scurrivaig, — an'  hiddle 
an*  smiddle  the  deeds  o'  darkness."  Saint  Patrick, 
iii.  805. 

1£  not  a  dimin.  from  the  v.,  formed  from  the  old 
adv.  Hiddil,  secretly,  q.  v. 

HiDDiT.s,  HiDDiLLis,  HiDLiNGS,  s. p.  Hiding- 
places.]  Add; 

Hiddlins  or  Hiddlings  is  still  used  as  a  s.,  S.B. 
I'he  hills  look  white,  the  woods  look  blue, 
Nae  hiddlins  for  a  hungry  ewe. 

They're  sae  beset  wi'  drift. 

fV.  Beattie^s  Tales,  p.  36. 
^.  Clandestine  operation,  concealment,  S.     * 

'^  I  dinna  ken  what  a'  this  hidlings  is  about."  St. 
Johnstoun,  iii.  19^ 
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Hiddlins,  Hidlins,  used  adjectively  in  r^ard 
to  any  thing  concealed,  clandestine^  &. 
He  ne'er  kept  up  a  hidlins  plack> 
To  spend  ahint  a  comrade's  back. 
But  on  the  table  gar'd  it  wback 
Wi*  free  guid  will. 

Tannahiirs  Poems,  p.  115. 
"  They  may  caw  them  what  they  like,  but  there's  nae 

waddins  f  weddings^  noo. — I  wud  nae  count  mysel 

married  i'  the  hiddlins  wa;y  they  gang  about  it  now." 

Marriage,  ii.  127- 

HIDDIRTILLIS,  odi;.     Hitherto. 

"  Gif  ony  of  thame  hiddirtiUis  has  riddin  or  bene 

in  thair  cumpany,  or  presentlie  are  with  thame,  thai 

thai  leif  thair  armour,  pas  hame  to  thair  dwelling* 

holises,  and  allutirilie  leif  oure  saidis  rebellis  under 

the  pane  of  tinsal,*'  &c.   Procl.  Keith's  Hist.  p.  315. 

To  HIDE,  V.  a.     To  beat,  to  thrash,  to  curry, 
Lanarks.,  Aberd. 
Isl.  hi^d-a  excoriare;  also,  flagellare ;  hyding,  flageU 

latioj  Haldorson. 

HiDiNc:,  Hydixg,  s.    A  drubbing,  a  beating, 
currying  one^s  hide,  ibid. 
"  If  you  do  not  speedily  give  me  and  this  good 

steed  of  mine  entrance,  I  will  bestow  upon  you  such 

SL hi/ ding  as  shall  prevent  yon  from  having  the  trouble 

of  opening  the  gate  for  some  days  to  come."     St. 

Johnstoun,  i.  107* 

HIDE,  s.     A  term  applied  in  contumely  to  the 
females  of  domesticated  animals,  whether  fowls 
or  quadrupeds,  also  to  women  ;  PaJce^  synon. 
Upp.  Lanarks.,  Roxb. 
This  seems  merely  a  contemptuous  use  of  the  £. 

word,  as  skin  is  sometimes  applied  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  whole  person. 

HIDE-A-BO-SEEK,  s.  The  name  pven  to  the 
amusement  of  Hide-and-^eek,  Berwicks.  V. 
Keik-bo. 

HIDE-BIND,  Jt.  A  disease  to  which  horses  and 
cattle  are  subject,  which  causes  the  hide  or  skin 
to  stick  close  to  the  bone,  Clydes.  In  E.  hide- 
bound  is  used  as  an  adj.  in  the  same  sense. 

HIDEE,  s.     A  term  used  in  the  game  of  Hide- 
ccnd-seeh^  by  the  person  who  conceals  himself. 
Loth. 
"  The  watchword  of  this  last  is  hidee."     Blackw. 

Mag.  Aug.  1821,  p.  35. 

2.  It  is  transferred  to  the  game  itself.  Loth. 
*'  Another  couplet,  addressed  to  the  secreted  per« 

sonage  at  Hidee — 

Keep  in,  keep  in,  wherever  you  be. 
The  greedy  gled's  seeking  ye ; — 

must  awaken  the  most  pleasing  recollections.**  Ibid. 

p.  37. 

HIDIE-HOLE,  J,  1.  A  place  in  which  any  ob- 
ject is  secreted,  S. 

S.  Metaph.  a  subterfuge,  S. 

A.S.  hyd^an  abscondere,  or  hydig  cautus,  and  hoi 

cavema,  latibulum. 

HYDROPSIE,  s.   The  old  name  for  the  Drop- 
sy in  S. 
'*  Hydrops,  aqua  intercus,  fydropsie."     Despaut 

Gram.  A.  12,  a.     "  Intercus,— morbus  inter  cutem 

ktens,  hydropsie."     Ibid.  C.  1,  b. 
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Mr.  Todd  has  inserted  this  word^  observing  that 
it  is  "  personified  by  Thomson  for  the  dropsy."  But 
I  do  not  find  that  it  has  been  ever  used  by  £.  writers. 
Thomson  appears  to -use  it  in  his  Castle  of  Indolence^ 
as  a  vernacular  word  which  he  probably  heard  in  his 
own  country^  or  at  least  had  been  familiar  with  in 
the  vocabulary. 
HIEF,  s.     The  hoof,  Aberd. 

It's  nae  for  raggit  poortith^  kief  mr  horn^ 
That  I  gang  drearie  frae  the  bucht  alane. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  114. 
Hoof  and  horn  seems  to  have  been  an  old  prover- 
bial phrase  for  the  whole  of  any  thing,  like  skin  arid 
bim,  borrowed  from  the  carcase  of  an  animal.  Both 
the  Swedes  and  Icelanders  have  a  similar  phrase ; 
but  it  is  used  as  distinguishing  cattle  from  horses : 
Horn  ock  hqf  denotant  boves  equosque ;  Ihre,  vo. 
Horn.     Horn  oc  Jtqf,  pecus  et  equi ;  Verel. 
HIEL  AND,  adj.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  High- 
lands of  S.  Thi^  is  th^  common  pronunciation. 
HiELAiCD  PASSION^  a  phrase  ijused  in  the  Lowlands 
of  S.,  to  denote  a  violent,  but  temporary,  ebul- 
lition of  anger. 

It  evidently  intimates  the  conviction  which  g^ne- 
i^ally  prevails,  that  the  Gaels  are 

Sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel.— 
HiELANDMAN^s  LING,  the  act  of  walking  quick^ 
with  a  jerk,  Fife.     Y.  Lii^g,  Ltkg. 

HiELAND  SERK.      V.  SaBK. 

HIER  of  yam.    V.  Heer. 
HIERS'OME,  adj.     Coarse-looking,  Aberd. 
HIE  WO,  a  phrase  addressed  to  norse$,  when 

the  driver  wishes  th^m  to  incline  to.  the  left, 

Roxb.     Synon.  wynd^  in  other  counties. 
HIGH-BENDIT,  par^.  ad/.  1.  Dignified  in  ap- 

pearance,  pqssessing  a  considerable  portion  of 

hatUeuTy  S. 
S.  Aspiring,  ambitious ;  as.  She's  a  high  bendit 

lass  th(xty  ye  needna  speir  her  pricey  S. ;  i.  e.  ^*  She 

lyill  look  too  high  for  you ;  it  is  vain  therefore 

to  make  your  addresses  to  her."" 
HIGH-GAIT,  HiE-GAiT,  s.  The  highroad,  the 

public  road,  S. ;  pron.  hee-gait. 

*'  Out  of  the  high-gale  is  ay  fair  play,"  S.  Prov. 

V.  OUT-THE-OAIT. 

To  HIGHLE,  V.  n.  To  carry  with  difficulty, 
Lanarks.  This  seems  originally  the  same  with 
HechUy  q,  v. 
HIGH.YEAR.OLD,ad/.  The  term  used  to  dis- 
tinguish cattle  one  year  and  a  half  old,  Teviotd. ; 
evidently  the  same  with  Heiyearaid^ 
H  Y- JINKS,  *.     Formerly  played  in  S.]  ^<di; 

'*  Under  the  direction  of  a  venerable  compotator, 
who  had  shared  the  sports  and  festivity  of  three  ge- 
nerationsjthe  frolicsome  company  had  begun  to  prac- 
tise the  ancient  and  now  forgotten  pastime  of  High' 
Jinks.  This  game  was  played  in  several  different 
ways.  Most  frequently  the  dice  were  thrown  by  the 
company^  and  those  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  were  ob- 
liged to  assume  and  maintain^  for  a  time,  a  certain  fic- 
titious character,  or  to  repeat  a  certain  number  of 
fescennine  verses  in  a  particular  order.  If  they  de- 
parted from  the  characters  assigned,  or  if  their  me- 
mory proved  treacherous  in  the  repetition,  they  in* 
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curred  forfeits,  which  were  either  compounded  for 
by  swallowing  an  additional  bumper,  or  by  paying  a 
small  sum  towards  the  reckonit)g."  Guy  Mannering, 
ii.  264,  265. 
To  H  YKE,  V.  n.  "  To  move  the  body  suddenly, 

by  the  back  joint  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 

This  seems  synon.  with  Hitch,  and  from  the  same 
source,  Isl.  hik-a  cedere,  recedere,  or  hwik-a  titubare. 
To  HILCH,  V.  n.  To  hobble,  to  halt,  S.]  Add; 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  has  any  affinity  to 
Sw.  haUc^a  to  slip,  to  slide. 

He  swoor  'twas  hilchin  Jean  M'Craw. 

Burns,  \\u  154. 
HiLCH,  s^     A  halt;  the  act  of  halting,  S. 

*^  Hilch,  a  singular  halt."     Gall.  Encycl. 
HILCH,  s.     A  shelter  from  wind  or  rain,  Sel- 

kirks.     Beild  synon.,  S. 

Isl.  hyl'ia  tegere,  celare.  From  the  cognate  Su.G. 
v.  hoel-Ja  is  formed  hoehier  a  covering  of  any  kind  ; 
synon.  with  A.S.  heolstr,  in  pi.  heolstra,  "  dennes, 
coves,  hollow  places,  lurking  holes,  hiding  places," 
Somner  ;  formed  from  hel-an,  to  cover. 
HILCH  ^a  htUy  s.     The  brow,  or  higher  part 

of  the  face,  of  a  hill ;  whence  one  can  get  a  full 

view,  on  both  hands,  of  that  side  of  the  hill ; 

Loth. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  term  does  not  denote 
the  ridge,  from  which  both  the  back  and  face  of  the 
hill  may  be  seen.  It  is  also  distinguished  from  the 
hip  of  the  hill,  which  is  a  sort  of  round  eminence 
lower  in  situation  than  the  hilch. 

This  is  most  probably  allied  to  Isl.  Su.G.  hals,  col- 
lis.  The  term,  indeed>  like  S.  swyre,  signifies  both 
a  neck  and  a  hill.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  pri- 
mary sense ;  as  descriptive  terms  are  in  many  instan- 
ces borrowed  from  the  human  form.  Ihre  observes 
that  in  Gloss.  Florent.  hals  is  rendered  crepido,  de- 
noting the  brow  of  a  steep  place. 

HILDIE-GILDIE,  s.   An  uproar,  Mearns ;  a 

variety  of  Hiddie-GiddiCy  q.  v. 
*  HILL,*.  To  the  hilly  with  a  direction  upwards; 

as,  **  He  kaims  his  hair  to  the  Ai/^,"'  Aberd. 
HILL,  s.     Husk,  Aberd. ;,E.  htill. 

Su.G.  hyUia,  tegere. 

HILLAN,  s.     1.  A  hillock,  Galloway. 
Just  at  their  feet  alights  the  corby  craw. 
And  frae  his  hUla^i  the  poor  mowdy  whups. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  5,  6. 
2.  Expl.  "a  small  artificial  hill,"  Gall.  Encycl. 

A  diminutive  perhaps  from  A.S.  hill,  or  hilla,  col- 
lis.    Armor,  huelen,  however^  h^as  the  same  significsr 
tion;  Lhuyd. 
HILL-AN'-HEAP.     To  mak  any  thing  onto 

hiU-afCJieapy  to  ff^bricatea  story  from  one^s  own 

brain,,  Ayrs. 

*'  Gin  thai  ramstampliich  prickmadainties — ware 
stentit  to  the  makkin  o'  a  tale  out^'-hiU-an'-keap,  I 
wadna  fairly  tho'  it  ware  baith  feckless  an'  fushion- 
less."     Edin.  Mag.  April  1821,  p.  351. 

HILL-DIKE,  s.  A  wall,  generally  of  sods,  di- 
viding the  pasture  from  the  arable  land  in  Orkn. 
^  The  arable  and  waste  are  divided  from  each  other 

by  what  is  here  called  a  hilUdike.*'  Agr.  Surv.  Orkii, 

p.  B5. 
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HILL-FOLK,  s.  A  designation  given  to  the 
people  in  S.  otherwise  called  Cameronians. 
''How  much  longer  this  military  theologist  might 
have  continued  his  invective,  in  which  he  spared  no- 
body but  the  scattered  remnant  of  the  hill- folk,  as  he 
called  them^  is  absolutely  uncertain."    Waverley^ 

ii.  199. 

''  Glen,  nor  dargle^  nor  mountain,  nor  cave,  could 

hide  the  puir  hill-folk  when  Redgauntlet  was  out  with 
bugle  and  bloodhound  after  them,  as  if  they  had 
been  sae  mony  deer."     Redgauntlet,  i.  226. 

They  are  also  frequently  denominated  Mountain" 
folk,  or  Mountain-men,     They  have  received  these 
names,  as  most  frequently  assembling,  in  former  times 
at  least,  in  the  open  air,  and  commonly  in  retired  si- 
tuations.    They,  however,  consider  these  names,  as 
well  as  that  o£ Cameronians,  as  nick-names;  acknow- 
ledging no  other  distinctive  designation  but  that  of 
the  Rrformed  Presbytery,  V.  HilCfowk,  Gall.  Encycl. 
H  ILL-HEAD,  s.  The  summit  or  top  of  a  Ai/Z,  S. 
Now  by  this  time  the  evening's  falling  down, 
HiU-heads  were  red,  and  hows  were  eery  grown. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  62. 
HILLIEBALOW,  s.  An  uproar,  a  tumult  with 
noise,  Roxb. ;  HiUie-Jmlloo,  Ang.;  HuUie-buU 
hwy  Fife. 

*'  An  unco'  hiliibaloo  at  the  Place  yonner  an'  ye 
heard  it  mun,  about  thae  Druids  an'  a  wheen  aul' 
paerchments  that  they  work  their  warlock  cantrips 
wi'."     Saint  Patrick,  L  68, 

HiUie,  or  HuUie,  must  be  originally  the  same  with 
£.  hoUa,  or  as  the  word  is  generally  pron.  in  S.  huU 
Id,  which  passes  from  one  to  another  in  a  mob.  As  E. 
hoUa  seems  to  be  Fr.  ho  la,  ho  there,  the  phrase  may 
be  viewed  q.  ho  Id  bos  loup,  q.  Attend,  keep  quiet, 
the  wolf  I  O.Fr.  hu  is  used  for  hup.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  Isl.  holla  is  expl.  by  Sere- 
nius.  Interject,  vociferantis. 

SmoUet  writes  it  Halloo-baloo,  Lancelot  Greaves. 
Similar  reduplicative  terms  are  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  other  languages  of  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe;  as  Su.G.  huller  om  buUer,  defined  by  Ihre, 
Vox  factitia  ad  indicandam  summam  rerum  confu- 
sionem  ;  Germ,  holl  und  boll ;  Fr.  hurlu  berlu,  id. 
Ihre  also  refers  to  Teut  hille  bil,  a  sport  of  children, 
in  which  they  stand  on  their  heads  with  their  heels 
uppermost,  whence  hille  bUlen,  nates  in  altum  toUere. 
V.  Kilian. 

HILLIEGELEERIE,  adv.  Topsy-turvy,  S.B. 

Add; 

Perths.  hiliegulier,  hildegulair,  id. ;  from  Gael,  nile 
go  lei);  altogether ;  exactly  corresponding  with  Fr. 
tout  ensemble, 
HiTXiEGELEKBiE,  s.     FroHc,  giddy  conduct. 

'*  She's  unco  keen  o'  daffin  tae  be  sure,  like  ither 
young  anes,  but  whuna'be,  she  ne'er  forgets  hersel' 
far,  and  she's  ony  thing  but  glaikit  wi'  a'  her  hillie" 
geleertes,"     Saint  Patrick,  i.  97. 

HILT  AND  HAIR.]  Add; 

This  phrase  is  also  used  distributively  with  or  or 
nor  instead  of  the  copulative. 

"  Where  he  went,  and  whom  he  forgathered  with, 
he  kens  best  himsel,  for  I  never  saw  kilt  or  hair  of 
him  more  that  night"     The  Steam- Boat,  p.  267* 
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"  Hilt  nor  hair.  Where  any  thing  is  lost,  and  can- 
not be  found,  we  say,  that  we  caiina  see  hUl  nor  hair 
o't ;  not  the  slightest  vestige."     Gall.  EncycL 
HILTED  RUNG,  a  crutch.]  Add; 

This  phrase,  I  am  informed,  is  used  ludicnHialy 
or  disrespectfully,  Aberd. ;  Hilted  staff,  id. 
HILT£R-SKILTER,cu/z7.  In  rapid  succession, 
&c.]  Add; 

Grose,  however,  derives  it  from  helier,  to  hang, 
and  kelier,  A.Bor.  order ;  **  i.  e.  hang  order,  in  defi- 
ance of  order."    Gl. 

HIMSELL.     At  him  or  her  seU,^  Add ; 
S.  In  a  state  of  mental  composure,  as  opposed  to 
perturbation. 

''  Such  as  are  at  peace  with  God,  and  have  seen 
through  their  sufferings,  will  be  in  a  very  composed 
frame,  and  at  themselves,  in  the  height  thereof."  Hut- 
cheson  on  Job  xviiL  4. 

A  literary  friend  remarks,  that  the  S.  phrase,  ai 
himsell,  corresponds  with  that  of  Terence,  Esse  adse, 
Heaut.  5.  1.  45.;  and  with  Germ.  Bey  sick  seyn  ; 
Schilteri  Praecepta,  p.  204.  Lips.  1787* 
Like  himsell.  1.  We  say  of  a  person,  He*s  Uke^  or 
ay  like  himsell^  when  he  acts  consistently  with 
his  established  character.    It  is  most  general! j 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  S. 
S.  A  dead  person,  on  whose  appearance  death  has 
made  no  uncommon  change,  is  said  to  be  like 
himsell^  S. 
Noy  or  Nae  like  himseU^  1.  Applied  to  a  person 
whose  appearance  has  been  much  altered  by 
sickness,  great  fatigue,  &c.,  S. 
2.  When  one  does  any  thing  unlike  one'^s  usual 

conduct,  S. 
d.  Applied  to  the  appearance  after  death,  when 

the  features  are  greatly  changed,  S. 
NoyOrNaehimselly  notin  the  possession  of  his  men- 
tal powers,  S.B. 
On  himsell,  A  person  is  said  to  be  on  htmseU^  who 
transacts  business  on  his  own  account,  Aberd. 
HINCH,  s,     "  The  thigh  C"  Gl.  Aberd. 

A  menseless  man 

Came  a'  at  anes  athort  his  hinch 
A  sowff*.  ■ 

Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poei.  p.  1 29. 
Evidently  a  provincialism  for  £.  haunch. 
♦HIND-BERRIES,  *./>Z.  Rasp-berries,  accor- 
ding  to  Ainsworth  ;  but  Mr.  Todd  says,  **  ra- 
ther, perhaps,  bramble-berries."  The  term  de- 
notes rasp-berries,  Upp.  Clydes. 
Phillips,  Skinner,  and  Kersey,  who  call  this  a  north* 
country  word,  all  understand  it  of  the  rasp.    In  the 
same  manner  does  Somner  render  A.S.  hindberiany 
Teut.  hinnen^besie.     In  some  parts  of  Sweden,  the 
Rubus  Idaeus  is  called  Hinnbaer ;  Linn.  Flor.  Suec 
Somner  and  Skinner  view  the  name  as  given  from 
this  berry  being  found  where  hinds  and  roes  abound; 
Ihre  says,  q.  "  the  food  of  does." 

It  was  only  to  heire  the  yorline  syng. 

And  pu  the  blew  kress-floiur  runde  thie  spiyng  : 

To  pu  the  hyp  and  the  hyndberrye. 

And  the  nytt  that  hang  fra  the  hesil  tree. 

Queen's  Wake,  p.  167, 
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♦  To  HINDER)  r.  a.     It  has  been  mentioned, 
as  a  peculiar  sense  of  this  v,  in  S.,  that  it  signi- 
fies to  detain,  to  retard,  to  delay.  HendeVf  Ang. 
I  am  doubtful  whether  this  sense  is  not  £.    This 
would  seem  the  proper  meaning  of  the  first  proof 
quoted  by  Johns,  from  Gen.  24.  56.     "  Hinder  me 
not,"  &c.    This  is  the  reply  of  Eliezer  to  the  propo- 
sal that  Rebekah  should  abide  at  her  father's  house 
"  a  few  days,  at  the  least  ten." 

Isl.  kindr-a,  morari.  This  seems  indeed  to  be  the 
primary  sense;  from  Germ,  kinder,  Teut  ktuden,  post, 
retro. 

HiKBER,  UTND£a,  Sn    Hindrance,  obstruction^ 
&c.]  Add; 

'*  The  chancellor  sayes,  ^  We  pray  yow  schortlieto 
answeir  to  your  summondis,  and  mak  ws  no  more 
hinder;  and  ye  saU  have  justice."  Fitscottie's  Cron. 
p.  238. 

Teut.  hinder,  impedimentum ;  remora. 
HiNBERsuM,  adf.  !•  Causing  hindrance,  S.;  ffen" 
dersum^  Ang. 

— ''  The  suting  of  lettrea  conforme  is  baith  sump- 
teous  to  the  persewar  and  hindertum"  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1593,  Ed.  1814,  p.  28. 

2.  Tedious,  wearisome,  Aberd« 

HINDEIUEND,  s.    2.  Termination.]  Add; 

3.  Thelastindividualsofafamilyorrace,Ettr.For. 
**  They  didna  thrive;  for  they  wama  likit,  and  the 

hinder^end  o'  them  were  in  the  Catslackbnm."  Blackw. 
Mag.  Mar.  1823,  p.  314. 

4.  Applied,  in  a  ludicrous  way,  to  the  buttocks 
or  Dackside,  S. 

*'  Ye  preached  us— out  o'  this  new  city  of  refuge 
afore  our  hinder^^end  was  weel  hqfted  in  it"  '  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  iL  206. 

5.  Hinder^end  d  aw  trade^  the  worst  bucdness  to 
which  one  can  betake  one^s  self,  S.B. 

6.  The  hinder-end  d"  aw  folk,  the  worst  of  people,  ib. 
HINDERLETS,  ^.p.  Hinder  parts,  buttocks, 

Ayrs. ;  Hinnerliths,  Gall  Encycl. 
His  houghs,  aneath  him,  fair  an'  clean. 

War  o'  the  yellow  hue ; 
An'  on  his  hinderleU  war  seen 
The  purple^  an'  the  blue. 

Picken'9  Poena  1788,  p.  127. 
^'  She's  juist  like  a  brownie  in  a  whin-buss,  wi'  her 
fanerels  o'  duds  ilaffin'  about  her  hinderleU"    Saint 
Patrick,  ii.  117* 

The  pronunciation  of  Galloway  seems  to  point  at 
the  origin ;  q.  the  hinder  lilhs  or  joints. 
HINDERLINS,  s.     The  posteriors,  S. 

From  Teut.  hinder,  retro. 
HINDERLINS,  Hii4nERLAVs,«.p2.  The  same 
mih  HinderlelSy  Ettr.  For. 
*'  We  downa  bide  the  coercion  of  gude  braid-claith 
about  oiur  Jdnderlans ;  let  a  be  breeks  o'  freestone, 
and  garters  o'  iron."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  206. 

HINDERHALT,  s.     The  reserve  of  an  army. 

"  He  drew  up  very  wisely  his  foure  troops  in  the 
entry  of  a  wood,  making  a  large  and  broad  front, 
whereby  the  enemymight  judge,  he  was  stronger  than 
he  was ;  as  also,  that  Uiey  might  thinke  he  had  mus- 
ketiers  behinde  him  in  ambuscade  for  a  reserve  or 
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hinderhalt,  whicb  made  the  enemy  give  them  the 
longer  time."     Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  98. 

Germ.  hinterhaU,  id.,  q.  that  which  holds  or  is  held 
behind;  Dan.  hinderhold,  '^  an  ambush,  a  reserve,  the 
arriere-guard ;"  WoliF.  In  Belg.  this  is  called  hinder* 
togl,  togt  signifying  an  expedition. 

HINDERNIGHT,  s.     Last  night. 

I  dreamt  a  dreary  dream  this  hinder  night ; 
It  gars  my  flesh  a'  creep  yet  wi'  the  fright. 

Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd. 
HINDHAND,  adf.     The  hindermost;  as,  the 
hindhand  stone  is  the  last  stone  played  in  curl., 
ing,  Clydes. 
HINDHEAD,  s.  The  hinder  part  of  the  head,  S. 
**  Sinciput,  the  forehead.  Occiput,  the  hind  head." 
Despaut.  Gram.  L.  1. 

HINDLIN6,  8.     One  who  falls  behind  others, 
or  who  is  on  the  losing  side  in  a  game,  Aberd, 
-—A  chiel  came  on  him  wi'  a  feugh— 
Till  a'  the  hindlings  leugh 
At  him  that  day. 

Christmas  Bering,  Edit.  1805. 

HYND  WEDDER,  perhaps,  young  wether. 

**  Item,  frathe  Captain  of  Carrick,  sexty-seven  hynd 
medders."    Depred.  on  the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  I7. 

A.S.  hind-cealfvA  hinnulus,  a  young  hind  or  kid. 
H  YND-WYND,  adv.  Straight,  directly  forward, 

the  nearest  way ;  often  applied  to  those  who  go 

directly  to  a  place  to  whicn  they  are  forbidden 

to  go ;  as,  ^^  He  went  hynd-wynd  to  the  apples, 

just  after  I  forbade  him  C  Roxb. 
This  seems  a  corr.  transpiission  of  C.B.^nion,  straight, 
direct ;  or  of  hynt,  a  way,  a  course,  combined  with 
iawn,  right. 
HINDMOST  CUT.     He,  or  she,  who  ^ts  the 

last  cut  of  the  com  on  the  harvest-field  is  to  be 

first  married,  Teviotd. 
HYNE,  8.    3.  A  servant,  S.]  Add; 

Hyne  is  the  orthography  of  the  O.E.  word.  Puck* 
hairy  is  called  the  witch  Maudlin's  hine  or  servant, 
B.  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd. 

I'll  instantly  set  all  my  hines  to  thrashing 
Of  a  whole  recke  of  corne,  which  I  will  hide 
Under  the  ground.— 

Every  Man  otUofHs  Humour. 
HYNE,  adv.    Hence,  S.]  Add; 

Hyne  awa,  far  away,  far  off,  S.B. 

Hyne  to,  or  till,  as  far  as,  to  the  distance  of,  Aberd. 

This  term  is  used  in  one  phrase,  as  if  it  were  a 
substantive  signifying  departure.  A  merry  hyne  to 
ye,  is  a  mode  of  bidding  good  b'ye  to  one,  when  the 
speaker  is  in  ill  humour ;  as  equivalent  to  ''  Pack  off 
with  you,"  Aberd. 

HIN  FURTH,  HiNKE  furth,  Hyne  furth, 

adv.     Henceforward. 

**  Oure  souerane  lord— grantit  toUerance  and  suf- 
ferance til  al  merchandis  of  his  realm  that  sales  fra 
hinjurth  to  pas  with  thar  schippis  and  gudis  to  the 
toun  of  Myddilburghe  &  to  do  thar  merchandise 
thar,"  &c.  Pari.  Ja.  III.  A  1467,  Acts  Ed,  1814, 
p.  87.     Thynefurlh,  Ed.  1566. 

— "  That  fra  hinne  furth  the  Scottis  grote  of  the 
crovne  that  past  for  xiij  d.  of  bef<Nr«-»hafe  courss 
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ymang  our  souerain  lordis  liegis  for  xiiij  d."     Ibid, 
p.  90.     Hynefurih,  Ed.  1566. 

A.S.  heonon-forih,  abhinc,  deinceps. 
To  Hyng,  H1N6,  V,  n.   L  To  hang,  &c.]  Add; 

It  is  used  in  an  expressive  Prov.,  *'  Let  every  her- 
ring king  by  its  ain  head."  St.  Ronan^  ii.  170.  Expl. 
by  Kelly ;  ''  Every  man  must  stand  by  his  own  en« 
deavour^  industry,  and  interest."  P.  240.  Add; 
8.  To  Hififf  abouty  to  loiter  about,  to  lounge,  S. 
4.  Ta  Hing  on,  to  linger,  S.B. 
HiNGABK,  Hykgak£,  Hikger,  8.    1.  A  neck* 

lace.]  Add; 

Perhaps  it  is  in  the  same  sense  that  the  term  oc- 
curs in  the  Collect,  of  Inventories,  p.  6. 

''  Itemacollar  of  gold  maid  with  elephantisQvory?] 
and  a  grete  hinger  at  it." 

The  collar  may  denote  what  properly  surrounds 
the  neck,  the  hinger,  q.  what  falls  down. 
3.  Apparently  an  hat-band,  with  part  of  it  hang-^ 

ing  loose. 

'^  Item  ane  black  hatt  with  ane-  hit^r  contenand 
ane  greit  ruby  balac.— *Item  v  hattis  of  silk  without 
hingaris"     Inventories,  A.  15l6,  p.  25. 
HiNGA&is  AT  LUGI8,  a  singular  periphrasis  for 

ear-rings,  lugis  being  evidently  used  for  ears. 

**  Tuentie  nyne  hingaris  at  lugis,  of  divers  fassonis, 
with  a  lous  peril,  Sc  tua  small  peril,  and  a  deik  of 
gold  lows  Qoose^."    Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  266. 

The  same  composition  occurs  in  Teut  oor^hangher, 
an  ear-ring. 
HiKGAB,  cu^.    Pendant,  hanging, 

^'A  small  carcan  with  Atngar  peril  and  small  graynis 
anamalit  with  blak."  Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  266. 
HiKGiNG-LUG,  s,     Au  expression  of  ill-humour, 

or  of  ill-will,  Gall. 

*'  Such  a  one  has  a  hinging-lug  at  me,  means  that 
one  is  not  well  disposed  towards  me."   Gall.  Encycl. 

HlNGING-LUGGIT,HlNGI}^G-LUGGED,ad/.l.^^Dull, 

cheerless,  dejected ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 
2.  "  A  person  is  stud  to  be  hingtng-lugged^  when 

having  an  ill-will  at  any  one,  and  apparently 

sulky ;"  ibid. 
HiNGiKGSj^.jp/.  "Bed-curtains ;"  S.,  Gall. Encycl. 
To  HINGLE,  17.  w.     To  loiter^  Fife,  Aberd. 
Artless  tales,  an'  sangs  uncouth, 
Shamm'd  aff  the  hinglin  hours. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  16. 

This  is  merely  a  variety  of  Haingle,  q.,  v. 
HIN'-HARVEST-TIME,  s.    '/  That  time  of 

the  year  between  harvest  and  winter  ;  the  same 

with  Back^rC  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 
To  HYNK,  Hivff,  v.  n.     H^nryacneJt  Add; 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  the  v.  ta  Hynk  we  have 
the  origin  of  E.  hanker,  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Johnson  refers  to  Belg.  hankeren.  But  the  term  is 
hunkeren.  Although  this  signifies  to  hanker,  we  have 
it  with  greater  resemblance  in  Isl.  fdnkr-a,  to  delay, 
also  to  halt;  cunctor;  claudico;  G.  Andr*  p.  113. 
Hink  is  stiU  a  more  primitive  form. 
HINK9  ^.    Apparently,  hesitation,  suspense. 

'^  But  the  doing  of  it  at  that  time,  and  by  such  a 
compaction,  was  a  great  hink  in  my  heart,  and 
wrought  sore  remorse  at  the  news  of  his  d^th." 
Mellvill's  MS.  p.  307. 
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— 5«  You  can  say  you  arc  pers waded  of  this,  that 
the  doctrine,  discipline,  worsiiip,  and  government  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  according  to  Presbyterian 
Government,  was  a  real  work  of  God,  and  that  jou 
have  not  a  hink  in  your  heart  to  the  contrarie.*— He 
comes  to  the  lengtn  of  a  Ml  assurance  that  he  can 
say.  We  are  sure  we  have  not  a  funk  in  our  hearts 
about  it."    Mich.  Bruce's  Soul*Confirmatioii,  p.  8. 

Perhaps  q.  halt,  from  Teut  hinck-en,  Germ,  hink* 
en,  claucQcare,  Su.G.  hmink^a  vaciUare. 

HINKUiMSNIVIE,  s.    A  silly  stupid  person, 
.Aberd 

HIN-MAN-PLAYER,  ^.  One  who  takes  the 
last  throw  in  a  game,  Grall. 
''  Hin^man'fdayers.  For  common  the  best  players 
at  the  game  or  curling  of  their  party;  they  play  after 
all  the  others  have  played,  and  their  throw  is  always 
much  depended  on."  GalL  Encycl. 
HINNERLITHS,  *.  pL    «  The  hind  parts  T 

Gall  Encyel.     V.  Hihi^brlets. 
HINN Y,  s.    1.  A  corr.  of  honet/j  S. 

Nor  mountaiB-bee,  wild  bummin  roves. 
For  hinny  "knang  the  heather. 

Rev.  J.  Nicots  Poems,  i.  34. 
S.  A  familiar  term  expresave  of  affection  among 
the  vulgar.  South  of  S. 

^^  Sooth !  ye  see,  hmnies,  Madge  Macldttrick  was 
nae  to  be  saired  aae  oae  I  e'en  grappled  dowrly  wi' 
her,  and  a  fearfu'  tug  we  had."  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug. 
1820,  p.  514. 

'' Hinny,  My  honey.  A  term  of  endearment ;  as, 
my  honey  bairn,  my  sweet  child.   North."   Grose. 
HiMNY-BSE,  s^  A  woricing  bee,  as  contrasted  with 
a  dronC)  S.     This  tenn  occurs  in  a  very  em- 
phatical  proverb,  expressive  of  the  little  depend- 
ence that  can  be  had  on  mere  probabilities.  The 
humour  lies  in  a  play  on  words,  however.  **  May- 
be was  neer  agude  hmny^e^  Ang^ 
HiNKY*caocK,  8.     The  earthen  vessel  in  which 
honey  is  put,  S. ;  Hinnj^-pig^  synon. 
The  little  feckless  bee,  wi'  pantry  toom. 
And  hinnV'crock  ev'n  wi'  the  laggin  lick'd. 
Long  looking  for  black  Beltan's  wind  to  blaw. 
Drops  frae  his  waxen  cell  upo'  the  stane. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  1,  S.  V.  Henny. 
HiNNY  and  Job.  Ai*  hinny  andjoe^  all  kindness, 
kindness  in  the  extreme,  S. ;  Birdandjoe^  synon. 
"  I  hae  indeed  an  auld  aunt, — but  she's  no  nuic- 
kle  to  lippen  to>  unless  it  come  frae  her  ain  side  o' 
the  house ;  an'  then  she's  a'  hinny  and  Joe,"  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  124. 

Giving  the  idea  that  no  language  is  used  bat  that 
of  endearment. 

HiNNiE-poTs,HoNKY-POTs,^./i2.  Agameamoog 
children,  Roxb;  Htmnie-Pigs^  Gidl. 
*^  Hinme^Pigs,  a  school<^game.^The  boys  who  try 
this  sport  sit  down  in  rows,  handa  locked  beneath 
their  hams.  Round  comes  one  of  them,  the  honey- 
merchant,  who  feels  those  who  are  sweet  or  sour, 
by  lifting  them  by  the  anA-pits,  and  giving  them 
thr^e.  shakes ;  if  they  stand  those  without  the  hands 
unlocking  below,  they  are  then  sweet,  and  saleable." 
Gall.  Encycl.  in  va 

ToHINT,  Hynt,  ^^.a.  To  lay  hold  of.]  Add; 


HYP 


HIP 


O.E. '^ HytUynorketUyn.  Ha{no.—Arr]pio." Prompt. 
iParv. 

''  To  henty  to  catch  a  flying  ball ;"  Thoresby,  Ray's 
Lett  p.  330. 

HINT,  prep.  Behind,  contr.  from  ahinty  Clydes., 
Ayrs. 
The  sun,  sae  breem  frae  hint  a  dud, 
Pour't  out  the  lowan  day. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct  1818,  p.  827- 
To  HINT,  V.  n. 

Ye  robins  hiuHn  teet  about. 

Fending  the  frost. 
Tell  ilka  ha'  that  fends  yer  snout, 
Jock  Downie's  lost. 

Tarrat's  Poems,  p.  44. 
HI  NTINS,  s.  pL   "  The  furrows  which  jdough- 
men  finish  their  ridges  with,^  Gall. 
*'  These  furrows  are  not  like  the  others ;  they  are 
lifted  out  o£  the  bottom  of  the  main  furr,  and  are 
soil  of  a  different  nature.     The  greatest  difficulty 
young  ploughmen  have  to  surmount  when  learning 
the  tilth  trade,  is  the  proper  wAy  to  ^  UnHns. 
Gall.  Encycl. 

Apparently  corr.  from  Knd'^ndt,  L  e.  tbe  hinder 
ends  of  ridges. 
HYNTWORTHE,  ^.    Anherb.]Jda; 

If  there  be  no  error  here,  the  first  syllable  may  h% 
from  A.S.  hynth  damnum,  detrimentum ;  q.  a  f9ort  or 
herb  of  a  noxious  quality. 
To  HIP,  V.  a.     To  miss,  to  pass  over.]  Add; 
•—Rather  let*s  ilk  daintie  sip  ;-^ 
An'  ev'ry  adverse  bliffert  htp 
Wi'  raptured  thought,  no  crim6. 

Tarrat's  Poems,  p.  28. 
Oerkip  occurs  in  the  Grammar  prefixed  to  Cot- 
grave's  Fr.-£nglish  Dictionary. 

"  The  reason  why  the  French  orehips  so  many 
consonants  is  to  make  the  speech  more  easy  and 
fluent."     Ed.  1650. 
To  HIP^  V.  n.     To  hop,  Roxb. 

Teut  hupp^en  saltitare.  HippcUen  is  used  as  a  di« 
minutive. 

In  0.£.  this  v.  signified  to  halt.     ''  Hippinge  or 
haltinge.     Claudicado."     Prompt.  Parv. 
*  HIP,  s,    1.  The  edge  or  border  of  any  district 
of  land,  S. 

— '^  Decretds— that— the  said  Andro  dms  wrang 
in  the  appropp'ing  of  the  said  thre  akeris  of  land 
liand  on  the  hip  of  Gaustoune  Mure,  contigue  &  liand 
with  the  said  land  of  Richartoune."  Act  Audit.  A* 
1489,  p.  146. 

2.  A  round  eminence  situated  towards  the  ex- 
tremity, or  on  the  lower  part,  of  a  hill,  S.    V. 

HiLCU.  V 

HYPALL,  8.  One  who  is  hungry,  or  very  vo- 
racious, Ettr.  For. 

HYP  ALT,  Hyppald,  s.  1 .  A  cripple,  Roxb. 
''  How  coud  we  turn  our  hand  wi'  our  pickle  hoggs 

i'  winter^  if  their  bitfoggage  war  a'  riven  up  by  the 

auld  raikin  hypaltsere  ever  a  smeary's  clute  clattered 

out  ?"     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  139. 

2.  It  is  also  used,  in  a  more  indefinite  sense,  to 
denote  **  a  strange-looking  fellow,^  Roxb.  V. 
Hyple. 
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S.  <*  A  sheep,  which  as  the  effect  of  some  disease, 
throws  her  fleece,''  Ayrs. 

4.  A  lean,  old,  or  starved  horse,  a  Rosinante, 
Roxb. 

5.  An  animal  whose  legs  are  tied,  ibid. 
To  Hypal,  v.  n.  To  m  lame,  Roxb. 
Hypalt,  aiy.     Crippled,  Roxb. 

HYPLE,  HEtPAL,  s.    1.  A  fellow  with  loose 

tattered  clothes,  Dumfr.  Gall. 

This^  although  nearly  resembling  HypaU,  a  word 
of  a  neighbouring  county^  (Roxb.)^  is  used  in  a  sense 
quite  different  from  any  of  the  acceptations  of  the 
other.  C.B.  hwy  signifies  long^  and  pal  a  spread,  or 
spreading  out.  IsL  hypili,  however,  is  rendered,  ves« 
tis  ampla,  rudis,  et  levis ;  from  hypia,  textura  ampla 
et  rudis ;  Haldorson.  V.  Jyplb. 
S.  It  seems  to  be  used  as  a  general  expression  of 

the  greatest  contempt,  Gaii. 

He  was  as  mean  a  hyple  as  e'er  graced /ools. 
And  a  hatefu'er  wratch  nane  ere  knew. 

Gall.  Encycl.  p.  176. 
HYPOTHEC,  HYPOTHBauK,  s.    1.  Formerly 

equivalent  to  annuaLreni. 

^  These  annuities,  or  rights  of  annual-rent,— are 
oaUed  in  the  French  law,  hypoiheques.  Even  after 
Che  Reformation,  when  the  prohibition  of  the  Canon 
law  was  no  longer  of  force  in  Scotland,  these  rights 
continued  in  use  foriaore  than  a  century,"  &c.  Ersk. 
Inst  B.  ii.  T.  ii.  sect  5. 
8«  A  pledge  or  legal  security  for  payment  of  rent 

or  money  due,  S. 

^'  The  landlord's  hypothec  over  the  crop  and  stock- 
ing of  his  tenants  is  a  tacit  legal  hypothec  provided 
by  the  law  itself.— It  gives  a  security  to  the  landlord 
over  the  crop  of  each  year  for  the  rent  of  that  year, 
and  over  the  cattle  and  stocking  on  the  farm  for  the 
current  year's  rent,"  &c.    Bell's  Law  Diet,  in  vo. 

"  As  we  hold  your  rights,  title-deeds,  and  docu- 
ments in  hypothec,  shall  have  no  objection  to  give  rea- 
sonable time,— 4ay  till  the  next  money  term."  An- 
tiquary, iiL  258. 

Fr.  hypotheque,  *'  an  engagement,  mortgage^  or 
pawning  of  an  immoveable;"  Cotgr.    Lat.  hypotkeca. 
Or.  W«#^«,  obligatio,  fiduda,  from  the  v.  vmrthfin ; 
q.  that  thing  which  is  placed  under  another. 
To  Hypothecate,  v,  a.     To  pledge ;  a  forensic 

term,  S. 

'^  The  rule  in  regard  to  the  crop  is  that  each  crop 
stands  hypothecated  to  the  landlord  for  the  rent  of  that 
year  of  which  it  is  the  crop."    Bell,  ubi  sup. 

Fr.  hypothequ^er;  **  to  pawne,  engage,  or  mort- 
gage;" L.B.  hypotheC'Ore,  hypotec-^re,  oppignerare, 
obligare;  Gr.  vxtihfu,  suppono;  oppignero. 

HIPLOCHS,  s.  pi.  **  The  coarse  wool  which 
grows  about  the  hips  of  sheep  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 
Loch  corr.  from  Lock. 

HIPPEN,  s.    A  kind  of  towel,  &c.]  Add ; 
I'd  rather  seen  thee  piss'd  and  worn 

Wi'  nursing  bouts. 
Or  a'  to  duds  and  tatters  torn. 

For  hippin  clouts.    A.  Sootfs  Poems,  p.  86. 
Hippink,  Lancash.,  id. 

HIPPERTIE-SKIPPERTIE,  adv.    To  rin 
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hippertitskipperHe^  to  run  in  a  frisking  w&y^ 
Ettr.  For. 
HIPPERTIE-TIPPERTIE,  adj.     V.   Nip- 

PEBTY-TIPPERTY. 

HIPPIT,  part.  pa.    Applied  to  the  seat  of  the 

breech. 

"  Item,  ane  uthir  pair  of  crammesy  velvett,  ras- 
chit  with  frenyeis  of  gold,  cuttit  out  on  quhite  taf- 
fatiis,  and  hi2)pH  with  fresit  claith  of  siluir."  Inven- 
tories, p.  44. 

From  this,  and  many  other  passages,  it  appears 
that  the  hose,  worn  by  our  forefathers,  were  a  kind 
of  trowsers  or  pantaloons,  serving  for  breeches  as 
well  as  for  stockings.  For  the  article  refers  to  "  hois 
of  crammesy  velvett." 
HIPPIT,  part.  pa.    A  term  applied  to  reapers, 

when,  in  consequence  of  stooping,  they  become 

pained  in  the  back,  loins,  and  thighs,  Roxb. 

A.S.  kipe,  coxendix;  like  hipes^baneS'^ce,  Teut. 
heupcnwee,  sciatica.* 

H YRALD,  s.    The  same  with  Herreyelde^  q.  v. 
To  HIRD,  Herd,  v.  a.    1.  To  tend  cattle,  S.l 

Add; 

"  The  principles  o{  herding  are,  to  allocate,  to  each 
particular  flock,  separate  walks  upon  the  farm  for 
each  season  of  the  year ;  so  as  that  all  the  different 
kinds  of  herbage  may  be  completely  used,  in  their 
respective  season,  and  a  sufficiency  be  left»  in  a  pro- 
per eatable  state,  for  winter  provision."  Agr.  Surt. 
Peeb.  p.  195. 
HIRDUM-DIRDUM ,  jf.  Confused  noisy  mirth, 

or  revelry,  such  as  takes  place  at  a  penny-wed- 
ding, Roxb. 

Sic  hirdum^irdum,  and  sic  din, 
Wi'  he  o'er  her,  and  she  o'er  himj 
The  minstrels  they  did  never  blin, 
Wi'  meikle  mirth  and  glee.  Sec. 

Muirland  Willie. 
HiRDUM-niRDUM,  odv.    Topsy-turvy,  Roxb. 

It  might  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  conjunction  of 
Teut.  hier-ofn,  hinc,  and  daer^om,  propterea ;  or  om 
may  be  rendered  circum,  with  the  interposition  of 
d,  euphonii  causa  ;  q.  "  here  and  there,"  or  '^  her^ 
about  and  thereabout,"  as  denoting  a  constant  change 
of  place  or  of  purpose. 

HIRDY-GIRDY,  s.     Confusion,  disorder. 
Rowchrumple  out  ran 
Weill  mo  than  I  tell  can. 
With  side  a  din  and  a  dirdy, 
A  garray  and  a  kirdy^gireb^, 
The  fulis  all  afferd  wer. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  184. 

Su.G.  hird  denotes  an  assemblage  of  men,  properly 
those  of  one  family,  A.S.  id.  also  hired.     Su.G.  hird^ 
gaerd,  aula,  a  hall  where  multitudes  are  often  assem* 
bled. 
HiRDiE-GiRDiE,  adv.     Topsy-turvy,  Roxb. 

''  The  turns  of  this  day  hae  dung  my  head  clean 
hirdie-girdie."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  198. 

'*  He  ventured  back  into  the  parlour,  where  a'  was 
gaun  ^ir((y-girrfe>— naebody  to  say '  come  in'  or '  gae 
out."     Redgauntlet,  i.  238.     V.  Hiddie-oiddie. 
*  HIRED,  part. pa.   Any  kind  of  food  is  said  to 

be  ipeel  hired,  when  it  has  those  ingredients,  or 
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accompaniments,  which  tend  to  render  it  most 

palataole,  S. 

It  is  often  used  of  food  that  might  be  otherwise  re- 
jected. I  have  heard  inferiors  say,  "  Nae  faut  but 
the  gentles  should  sup  parridge,  whan  they  maun  be 
thrice  hired;  wi'  butter,  and  succre  Qsugar^,  and 
strong  yilL"  This  refiers  to  a  species  of  luxury  of  the 
olden  time. 
H  YREM  AN,  s.     A  male  sorvant,  &c.]  Add ; 

"  Captain  Forbes  alias  Kaird  came  from  Bartbo- 
lomew  Fair,  with  about  80  soldiers  collected  of  poor 
miserable  creatures,  herds  and  hiremen,  under  colo- 
nel master  of  Forbes'  regiment."  Spalding,  L  258. 
HIRER,  8.  V.  Horse-hirer. 
HIRNE,  Hyrne,  8.  1.  A  comer,  S.B.]  Add; 
To  ilka  hirn  he  taks  his  rout,— 
And  gangs  just  stavering  about 

In  quest  o'  prey.  The  Farfner^M  Ha\  st.  82. 

To  HIRPLE,  v.n.     1.  To  halt,  S.]  Add  ; 

It  is  especially  used  to  denote  the  unequal  motion 
of  tiiehare. 

Far  o'er  the  fields  the  rising  rays  diffuse 
Their  ruddy  pow'r ;  an'  frae  the  barley  field 
The  maukin  hirples,  fearfti'  o'  the  blade 
Her  trembling  foot  has  mov'd.-— 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  58. 
HiRPLOCK,  8.  A  lame  creature,  S.O.,  Gl.  Picken. 
To  HIRR,  V.  n.  **  To  call  to  a  dog  to  make  him 
hunt  ;"*  Gall.  Encycl. 

Formed  perhaps  from  the  sound.  Germ,  irr-en, 
however,  signifies  irritare,  and  C.B.  Ayr,  pushing  or 
egging  on,  as  well  as  the  snarl  of  a  dog ;  Owen. 

To  HIRRIE,  V.  a.     To  rob.     V.  Herry. 
HIRRIE-HARRIE,  8.    1.  An  outcry  after  a 

thief,  Ayrs. 
S.  A  broil,  a  tumult ;  ibid. 

A  reduplicative  term,  of  which  the  basis  is  obvi- 
ously Harro,  q.  v. 

HYRSALE,  Hirsell,  &c.     1.  A  multitude.] 

Add; 
3.  A  great  number,  a  large  quantity,  of  what  kind 

soever,  South  of  S. 

''  Jock,  man,'  said  he,  '  ye're  just  telling  a  hirsel 
o'  eendown  lees  [lies] ."  Brownieof  Bodsbedc,  i.  1 60. 
To  HiRSEL,  v.a.  1.  To  put  into  different  flocks, 

S.]  Give  as  definition ; — ^1.  To  class  into  diffe- 
rent flocks  according  to  some  peculiarity  in  the 

animals,  S. 

''  The  principles  of  Mrseling  are,  to  class  into  se- 
parate fiocks  such  sheep  as  are  endowed  with  diffe- 
rent abilities  of  searching  for  food;  and  to  have  all 
that  are  in  one  flock,  as  nearly  as  possible,  upon  a 
par,  in  this  respect."  Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  195. 
9,.  To  arrange,  to  dispose  in  order ;  applied  to 

persons,  South  of  S. 

When  a'  the  rout  gat  hirsefd  right. 
The  noise  grew  loud  and  louder ; 
Some  till't  did  fa'  wi'  awful  plight. 
That  o'  their  pith  were  prouder. 
Swingling  o'  the  lAnt,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  14. 
HiBSELiKe,  8.     The  act  of  separa^g  into  herds 

or  flocks,  S. 

<*  They  are  attached  in  a  tenfold  degree  more  to 
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their  native  soil^  than  those  accustomed  to  changes 
by  ktrseUng"    Ess.  HigbL  Soc.  iiL  51. 

HIRSCHIP,  s.     The  act  of  plundering.     V. 

Hership. 
HYRSETT,  s.    The  payment  of  burrow  mails, 

&C.       V.  KlUKSETT. 

To  HIRSILL,  HIRSLE,  v.  n.     1.  To  move, 

or  slide  down,  &c.]  Add ; 

The  following  may  be  given  as  examples  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  term. 

^  So  he  sat  himsell  doun  and  kirselled  doun  into  the 
glen^  where  it  wad  hae  been  ill  following  him  wi'  the 
beast."     Guy  Mannering^  iii.  106. 

"  The  gude  gentleman  was  ganging  to  Atr^// him- 
sell down  Brick's  steps^  whilk  would  have  been  the 
ending  of  him^  that  is  in  no  way  a  crag's-man." 
The  Pirate  i.  182. 
3.  To  HiBSLE  AFF,  is  used  metaph.  as  denoting 

gentle  or  easy  departure  by  death. 
He— liv'd  ay  douce  an'  weel  respecket; 
Till  ance  arriv't  to  hoary  age. 
He  kirsrt  quaitly  aff  the  stage. 

Ptchen's  Poeins  1788,  p.  47. 
HiBsiL,  HiBSLE,  8,     1.  An  act  of  motion  in  a 

creeping  manner,  when  the  body  is  in  a  sitting 

or  reclining  posture,  and  the  trunk  is  dragged 

along  by  the  hands  or  feet  rubbing  all  the  while 

upon  the  ground,  Clydes. 

2.  The  grazmg  or  rubbing  motion  of  a  heavy 
body,  or  of  one  that  is  moved  with  difficulty 
along  the  ground,  Aberd. 

HIRSLE,  8*    An  iron  pen,  or  sort  of  auger  used 
for  boring,  when  it  has  been  made  red  hot.    It 
is  commonly  used  by  young  people  in  making 
thdir  bore-tree  gun8y  Dumfr. 
If  we  might  suppose  this  boring  instrument  to 

have  been  originally  of  hard  wood,  it  might  seem 

allied  to  Isl.  karsl,  lignum  admodum  durum^  quails 

carpinus ;  *  G.  Andr.  p.  107. 

HIRST,  8.     1.  A  hinge,  S.l  Add,  as  sense 

3.  "  A  sloping  bank,  or  wall  of  stone  work,  for- 
merly used  m  milns  as  a  substitute  for  a  stair.**^ 
Meams. 

I  hesitate  if  this  can  be  viewed  as  different  from 
sense  S. 

HIRST,  8.    Apparently  threshold ;  and  perhaps 
connected  witn  the  Hirst  of  a  Miln. 
Thou  wert  ay  the  kinsman's  hame. 
Routh  and  welcome  was  his  fare ; 
But  if  serf  or  Saxon  came. 

He  cross'd  Murich's  hirst  nae  mair. 

Jacobite  ReUcs,  ii.  19O. 
HIRST  OF  A  MILN.     V.  Hibst,  v. 
To  HIRST,  V.  n.    This  v.  is  used  by  the  learned 
Rudd.  as  equivalent  to  Ilirsill,  Hirsle,    V. 
HiEST,  ^.,  sense  S. 

He  refers  (vo.  Hirsill)  to  A.S.  hyrst^an  murmurare. 

HISHIE,  8.    Neither  Hishif  nor  Wishiey  not  the 

slightestnoise,  profound  silence,  Fife. 

This  reduplicative  phrase  may  have  been  formed 

from  the  £,  v.  to  hush,  to  still,  to  silence,  and  S. 

tvhiski  id.   It  resembles  Su.6.  hwisk  hwask,  susurrus, 
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elandestina  consultatio;  which  is  undoubtedly  from 

Hnfisk-a,  in  aurem  dicere,  to  whisper. 

HISE,  HisKiE,  interj.    Used  in  calling  a  dog, 

Aberd.     V.  Isx,  Iskie. 
H  Y  SPY,  a  game  resembling  Hide  and  Seek,  but 
played  in  a  diiferent  manner,  Roxb. 
*^  O,  the  curlie-headed  varlets  1  I  must  come  to 
play  at  Blind  Harry  and  Hy  Spy  with  them."    Guy 
Mannering,  iii.  S56* 

This  seems  the  same  with  Harry^Racket,  or  Hoop 
and  Hide,  as  described  by  Strutt,  Sports,  p.  285. 
The  station  which  in  £.  is  called  Home  is  here  the 
Deti,  and  those  who  keep  it,  or  are  the  seekers,  are 
called  the  Ins.  Those  who  hide  themselves,  insteiul 
of  crying  Hoop  as  in  E.,  cry  Hy  Spy  ;  and  they  are 
denominated  the  Outs.  The  business  of  the  Ins  is, 
after  the  signal  is  given,  to  lay  hold  of  the  Outs  before 
they  can  reach  the  Den.  The  captive  then  becomes 
one  of  the  Ins.  For  the  honour  of  the  game  consists 
in  the  privilege  of  hiding  one's  self. 

Hy  is  stUlused  in  calling  after  a  person,  to  excite 
attention,  or  when  it  is  wislied  to  warn  him  to  get 
out  of  the  way^  S.,  like  ho  £.  eho  Lat.,  whether  as 
signifying  to  hasten,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  determine. 
Spy  is  merely  the  £.  v.  containing  a  summons  to  look 
out  for  those  who  have  hid  themselves. 
HISSIE,  HizziE,  8.    Used  in  a  contemptuous 
way,  &c.]  Add  ; 
This  is  also  written  Huzzie. 
**  A  little  huzzie  like  that  was  weel  enough  pro- 
vided for  already ;  and  Mr.  Protocol  at  ony  rate  was 
the  proper  person  to  take  direction  of  her,  as  he  had 
charge  of  her  legacy."     Guy  Mannering,  iL  319- 
HIST-HAST,  8.    A  confusion ;  synon.  Hag^ 
gerdash,  Upp.  Clydes. 

A  reduplicative  term,  like  many  in  the  Gothic 
dialects,  in  which  the  one  part  of  the  word  is  merely 
a  repetition  of  the  other,  with  the  change  of  a  vowel. 
This  repetition  is  meant  to  express  expedition,  reite- 
ration, or  confusion.  This^  from  E.  hasie,  oc  Su.G. 
Isl.  hast^a,  is  formed  like  Su.G.  hwisk  hwask,  susur- 
rus,  mentioned  above.  ^ 
HIST9RICIANE,  8.     An  historian. 

'^  This  opinioun  is  mair  autentick  than  is  the  opi- 
nioun  of  Piso,  historiciane."  Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  155. 
HIT, pron.     It]  Add; 

Hitt  is  indeed  the  neuter  in  Isl. ;  Hinn,  hin,  hitt,  ille, 
ilia,  illud.  V.  Johnstone,  Lodbrokar-Quida,  p.  50. 
HITCH,  8.  1.  A  motion  by  a  jerk,  S.l  Add ; 
As  in  Prompt  Parv.  we  find  Hytchen  expi,  by  re- 
meuen,  i.  e.  to  remove,  and  Lat  amoueo,  moueo,  re- 
moueo ;  and  Hyched  by  remeued,  and  Lat.  amotus ; 
Hytchinge  is  rendered  Amocio^  Remocio. 
8.  Aid,  furtherance,  S. 

4.  An  obstruction  in  mining,  when  the  seam  is  in- 
terrupted by  a  different  s^raium,  or  a  sudden 
rise  or  inequality,  S. ;  synon.  Trouble;  q.  what 
has  received  a  jerk  out  of  the  direct  line  or  di- 
rection. 

'^  The  coal  in  this  district  is  fiill  of  irregularities, 
atiled  by  the  workmen  coups,  and  hitches,  and  dykes: 
-^the  coal  partakes  a  good  deal  of  the  irregularity  of 
the  ground  above,  which  is  very  uneven."  Stat* 
Ace.  P.  Campsie,  xv.  329. 
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"  The  coal  seams  in  this,  as  in  other  districts^  are 
frequently  intersected  by  dykes,  hitches  and  troubles. 
In  some  places,  they  throw  the  seams  up  or  down 
several  feet,  sometimes  several  fathoms;  and  in  other 
places,  they  only  interrupt  the  strata  [[stratum^,  but 
do  not  alter  its  position."  Agr,  Surv.  Ajtb,  p.  50. 
HITE9  Hyte.    Togaehitey  to  be  in  a  rage,  &c.] 

Add; 
It  gets  me  mony  a  sair  rebuff. 

An'  muckle  spite ; 
Than,  they  cast  up  my  pickle  snuff. 

An'  pit  me  hyte»     Pkken'9  Poems,  p.  152. 
2.  "  Excessively  keen,''  S.O.,  Gl.  Picken. 
HITHER.AND.YONT,a^'.  In  adisjcwnted  8tate> 

S.l  Add; 

^*  Noo  that  they're  hither  andyont  frae  ane  anither, 
it  behoves  a'  that  wish  them  weel— to  take  tent  that 
a  breach  is  no  opened  that  cannabe  biggit  up."  Sir 
A.  VVylie,  ii.  20. 

This,  I  observe,  is  an  A.S.  phrase ;  hider  andgeond, 
hue  atque  illuc,  hither  and  thither;  Bed.  5,  IS. 
HITHERTILS,  Hitheetillis, adt?.  Hitherto. 

— ^^  For  ought  that  hithertils  hath  been  said  of 
any,  the  most  learned  yet  acknowledge  an  vntried 
depth  of  which  any  one  point  opened  may  be  a  com- 
petent recompense  of  much  paines.*'  Bp.  Forbes  on 
the  Revel.  Dedic. 

This  is  the  more  modem  form  of  Hiddirlil,  Hid* 
dirtillis. 

Your  majestic  being  hithertUUs  be  severall  lettres— 
fuUie  acquainted  wim  the  proceedings  of  this  meit- 
ing,"  Sec.    Acts  Cha.  L  Ed,  1814,  VI.  23.    V.  Hid- 

OERTYL. 

HIVE,  s.    A  haven,  Meams;  as  Sione-hivey 
Thorn-Aiv^,  &c. 

This  seems  merely  an  abbreviated  corruption  of 
haven,  which  on  the  coast  of  Angus  is  pron.  hain. 
Hives,  Hyves,  s.pl]  Add; 

He  cou'd  hae  cur'd  the  cough  an'  phthisic, 
Hives,  pox,  an'  measles,  a'  at  ance. 
Rheumatic  pains  athort  the  banes,  &c. 

Picken* s  Poems,  1788,  p.  173. 
HIVIE,HYviE,a^i^\  tn  easy  circumstances,  snug, 
rather  wealthy.  Ay  rs.,Clyaes.;  synon.  with  Bein, 
Far  in  yon  lanely  vale  was  Phil's  retreat ; 

A  bra'er  lass  ne'er  snuff'd  the  cauler  air : 
Ilk  wond'ring  peasant  saw  that  she  was  sweet. 
An'  hyvie  lairds  e'en  own't  that  she  was  fair. 
Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  100. 
This  is  undoubtedly  from  the  same  origin  with 
Hive,  V.  to  swell;  A.S, heqf'ian  elevare,  Sa.G. haefw-a 
id. ;  q.  **  rising  in  the  world."   From  the  Su.G.  v.  all 
adj,  is  formed,  not  very  distant  in  signification.  This 
iskaefrver  superbus,  elatus,  spectabilis.  In  like  man* 
ner  from  the  A.S.  v,  is  formed  by  composition  up*' 
hqfen,  up-ahafen,  arrogans.   Both  terms  express  the 
effect  that  elevation  too  generally  produces  on  the 
mind  of  man. 

HIVING-SOUGH,  s.  "  A  angular  sound  bees 
are  heard  to  make  before  they  hive  or  cast,^^  S. 
^'  Only  Bee-fomk,  who  understand  the  nature  of 
the  insect  well,  know  any  thing  about  this  sough, — 
It  is  commonly  heard  the  evening  before  their  de- 
parture.—It  is  a  continued  buzzing."  Gall.  Encycl. 
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HizziE-FALLOw,  e.  A  man  who  interferes  with 
the  emplojrment  of  women  in  domestic  a£Pairs^ 
Loth.,  S.O. ;   Wife^carlCj  synon.     V.  Hissie, 

HiZZIE. 

*'  There  is  a  sort  of  false  odium  attached  to  men 
milking  cows.  His  companions  would  call  him  hizzy 
JaUow  and  other  nicknames,  and  offer  him  a  petticoat 
to  wear."     Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  467- 
To  HNIUSLE,  V.  n.     To  nuzzle. 

^*  An  what— are  ye  aye  doin'  hmusUn'  an'  snuistin' 
wi'  the  nose  o'  ye  i'  the  yird,  like  a  brute  beast  ?" 
Saint  Patrick,  ii.  266. 

I  suppose  It  ought  to  be  hnuisUn\ 

Belg.  neuseUen,  IsL  hnys-a,  Su.G.  nos^a,  nasu  vel 
rostro  tacite  scrutari;  from  Teut.  neuse,  &e.  the  nose. 
HO,  Hoe,  s.     Stop,  cessation.]  Add ; 

At  ilk  ane  pant,  scho  lets  ane  puffe. 

And  hes  na  ho  behind.      Chcdm*  Lyndsay,  ii.  I7. 
HO,  s,    A  stocking,  S.]  Add; 

His  shoon  was  four  pound  weight  a-piece ; 

On  ilka  leg  a  ho  had  he ; 
His  doublet  strange  was  large  and  lang. 
His  breeks  they  hardly  reach'd  his  knee. 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  195. 

Add  to  etymon ; — A.S.  hosa  seems  to  be  from  kos 
the  heel.  Ho,  in  that  language,  is  s3mon.  with  hos. 
HOAEIE,  s.     1.  A  fire  that  has  been  covered 

Up  with  cinders,  when  all  the  fuel  has  become 

red,  Ayrs. 
S.  Used  also  as  a  petty  oath,  By  the  haakie^  ibid. 

Shall  we  view  this  ier'kh  ais  allied  to  Isl.  haug^a  to 
heap  up,  to  gather  together ;  whence  haug-ur,  Su.G. 
hoeg,  the  barrow  raised  over  the  dead,  a  tumulus,  and 
haugO'elldr,  the  name  given  to  the  fire  seen  around 
tombs  ?  The  use  of  the  term  as  an  oath  is  a  strong 
presumption  of  its  connexion  with  the  ancient  Gothic 
superstition;  especially  as  the  Scandinavians  seem  to 
have  viewed  these  ignis  fatui  as  having  the  power  of 
enchantment.  Hauga^elldr  is  therefore  rendered  by 
Haldorson,  fascinamentum.  By  means  of  these  sa* 
credand  flickering  fires,  Odin  was  supposed  to  guard 
the  rich  treasures  deposited  in  monuments  from  sa- 
crilegious attempts.  V.  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  i.  S^5, 
c.  12. 

If  this  be  the  allusion,  swearing  by  the  hoakie  had 
been  equivalent  to  swearing  by  the  manes  of  the 
dead,  or  by  the  fires  supposed  to  guard  them. 
HO  AM,  8,    Level,  low  ground,  &c.    V.  Holm, 

and  Whaum, 
To  HO  AM,  V.  a.   1.  To  communicate  to  food  a 

disagreeable  taste,  by  confining  the  steam  in  the 

pot  when  boiling,  Aieams ;  pron.  also  Haym, 
2.  To  spoil  provisions  by  keepmg  them  in  a  con- 
fined place,  S. 

HOATIE,  ff.  When  a  number  of  boys  agree  to 
have  a  game  at  the  Pearie  of  peg-top,  a  circle 
is  drawn  on  the  ground,  withm  which  all  the 
tops  must  strike  and  spin.  If  any  of  them 
bounce  out  of  the  circle  without  spinnings  it  is 
called  a  hoatie.  The  punishment  to  which  the 
hoatie  is  subdected,  consists  in  being  placed  in 
the  ring,  while  all  the  boys  whose  tops  ran  fairly 
have  the  privilege  of  striking,  or  as  it  is  called^ 


HOB 

deggin^  it,  till  it  is  either  split  or  struck  out  of 
the  circle.     If  either  of  these  take  place,  the 
boy  to  whom  the  hocUit  belonged,  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  playing  agidn  ;  Upp.  Lanarks. 
It  may  be  allied  to  Moes.G.  hwot-jan,  Isl.  hoet-a, 

minari^  comminari;  Su.G.  hot-a,  id.,  Isl. ktvot-a,  aciem 

vel  mucronem  exserere,  acieminitari,  G.  Andr.  p.  1 27 ; 

or  to  Su.G.  kaeit-a  periclitari,  in  discrimen  vocare ; 

as  the  idea  suggested  in  both  cases  is  applicable,  the 

koatie  being  threatened  by  every  stroke,  and  set  up 

as  a  mark  for  destruction. 

HOBIE,  HoBBiE,  abbreviations  of  thenameffa/* 
bert.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1585,  p.  890.  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  i.  85.   V.  Hab,  Habbie. 

HOBBLE,  s.  A  difficulty,  an  entanglement,  S. ; 
also  Habblej  q.  v. 
"  Weel,  brither,  now  that  your  blast's  blawn,  will 

you,  or  will  you  no,  help  us  out  o'  our  present  /<o6* 

ble  f"     Campbell,  i.  240. 

HOBBLEDEHOY,  *.  A  lad  or  stripling.]  Jdd; 
I  have  observed  that  T.  Bobbins  defines  Lancash. 

hobble'te-kou,  **  a  stripling  at  full  age  of  puberty."  It 

is  used  by  Cotgr.  or  Howell,  vo.  Marmaille,  in  pi.  luh 

berdehoyes. 

Hoherdehoif  has  been  undoubtedly  borrowed  from 

the  French.    Hobereau  is  expl.  by  Roquefort,  simple 

gentilhomme,  gentilhomme  sans  fortune ;  oiseau  de 

Eroie ;  according  to  Borel,  from  Lat.  umberell^us,  the 
obby,  a  species  of  hawk. 

Of  Haubereau,  or  hobereau,  after  explaining  it  as 
signifying  a  hawk,  the  learned  writers  of  Diet.  Trev. 
observe,  that  this  term  is  figuratively,  ironically,  and 
in  burlesque,  used  to  denote  those  petty  noblesse,  who, 
having  no  property  of  their  own,  eat  at  the  expense 
of  others.  They  add ;  "  It  is  also  applied  to  those 
who  are  apprentices,  and  novices  in  the  world.  Tyro, 
iyrunculus.  The  latter  signification  seems  clearly  to 
point  out  this  word  as  the  origin  of  ours.  They  de- 
duce it  from  kober,  a  term  used  in  Picardy,  which 
with  a  negative  signifies  not  to  stir  from  one  place, 
because  these  gentlemen  are  home-bred  sluggards 
(casaniers)  who  have  never  seen  the  world.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  observed,  that  they  thus  reject 
the  preceding  explanation  of  the  term  as  an  ironical 
appUcation  of  that  signifying  a  hawk. 

It  appears  most  probable,  indeed,  that  it  is  neither 
from  hAer,  nor  an  oblique  use  of  hobereau,  a  hobby. 
Roquefort  gives  a  more  probable  et3rmon.  He  de- 
duces it  from  hauber,  hauU-ber,  grand  seigneur,  haut 
baron.  Vo.  Hauber,  Haubereau,  or  hobereau,  seems 
to  be  a  diminutive,  denoting  one,  who  altliough  noble 
by  birthj  had  no  fortune.  From  the  mean  and  pa- 
rasitical conduct  of  persons  of  this  description,  it  had 
fallen  in  its  application,  till  used  to  denote  a  novice 
or  apprentice ;  hence  with  us  transferred  to  a  strip- 
ling, apprentices  being  generally  in  the  intermediate 
state  between  puerility  and  manhood. 
HOBBLEQUO,  s.  1.  A  quaffmire,  Ettr.  For. 
9.  Metaphorically,  a  scrape,  ibid. 

From  E.  hobble,  or  C.B.  hobeUu,  id.   The  last  syl- 
lable nearly  resembles  S.  Quhawe,  a  marsh;  q.  a  mov- 
ing marsh.    C.B.  gwach  signifies  a  hole,  a  cavity. 
HOB  COLLINWOOD,  the  name  given  to  the 

four  of  Hearts  at  whist,  Teviotd. 
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HOBRIN,  s.     The  blue  shark,  Shetl. 

^'  Squalus  Glaucus,  (Linn.  Syst)  Hobrin,  Blue 
Shark."     Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  303. 

Compounded  of  Hoe,  the  name  of  the  Piked  Dog- 
fish, and  perhaps  Isl.  bruna  fuscus.     V.  Hoe. 
HOCH,  ^.     The  hough,  S.     Doug.  Virg. 
Hoch.ban\  s.     ^^  A  band  which  confines  one  of 

the  legs  of  a  restless  animal ;  it  passes  round  the 

neck  and  one  of  the  legs  C  Gall.  Encycl. 
To  HocH  (gutt.),  V,  a.     !•  To  hough,  to  cut  the 

back-sinews  of  the  limbe,  S. 
— "  Alexr.  Cunninghame-*come  rynnand  vponthe 
said  Mr.  James  with  ane  drawin  awird  in  his  hand, 
sweiring  and  hoisting  withmany  vglie  aithis,  that  he 
sould  AocA  and  slay  him."  Acts  Privy  Council  1560, 
Life  of  Melville,  i.  437. 
S.  To  throw  any  thing  from  under  one^s  ham,  S. 

V.  Han^  ak^  hail. 
HOCHEN,  *.     "  Fireside  ^    Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs. 

p.  69^.    Allied  perhaps  to  Hoakie, 
HOCHIMES,  s.  pi.    Apparently,  supports  for 

panniers.     V.  Hougham. 

**  Work  horses  with  their  sleds,  creills,  hochimes, 
and  such  like."    Acts  Cha.  II.  164,9,  VI.  p.  4£8. 
To  HOCHLE  (gutt.),  v.  n-     1.  To  walk  with 

short  steps;  most  commonly  used  in  the  part.  pr. 

Hochlin\  Fife. 

I  know  not  if  this  can  have  any  affinity  to  A.S.  hoh, 
E.  hough  ;  q.  denoting  some  fbmoral  obstruction  or 
weakness. 
2.  To  shufiHe  or  shamble  in  one^srait,  to  walk  clum* 

sily  and  with  diflSculty,  Ettr.  For.;  synon.  with 

Heckle,also  used,  al  though  AbcAZ^is  understood 

as  expressing  the  same  thing  in  a  higher  degree. 
To  HOCHLE,  V.  n.    "  To  tumble  lewdly  with 

women  in  open  day  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 
HOCKERIE-TOPNER,  s.     The  houseleek, 

Annandale ;  probably  a  cant  or  Gipsey  term. 
HOCKNE,  adj.     Keen  for  food,  Shetl. 

Isl.  hokinn,  signifies  ineurvus;  and  may  have  been 
used  to  denote  the  attitude  of  a  hungry  man  brood- 
ing over  his  food.  Or  shall  we  view  it  as  a  deriva- 
tive from  Isl.  hauk'Ur,  Su.G.  hock,  accipiter ;  as  we 
say.  As  hungry  as  a  hawk  ? 
HOCUS,  s.     Juggling,  or  artful  management ; 

used  like  hocus-pocus  in  E. 

**  The  king-— call'd  for  the  magistrates,  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  say  for  the  late  tumult ;  which  in- 
deed was  not  owing  to  them,  but  to  the  hoctis  of  the 
clergy  and  seditious  nobles,  who  practised  upon  the 
well-meaning  people,"  &c.     Blue  Blanket,  p.  86. 

The  full  term  has  most  probably  been  formed  about 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  in  derision  of  the  jug- 
gle of  Romish  priests,  who  pretend,  by  pronouncing 
these  words,  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Hoc  est  corpus, 
&c.  to  transmute  bread  into  flesh;  although  Dr. 
Johns,  hesitates  as  to  this  etymon. 
To  HOD,  HoDE,  HtJD,  P.  a.  1.  To  hide.]  Add; 
2,  To  hoard. 

The  fourt  cryis  out  for  knocked  beir ; 
How  dar  this  dastard  hud  our  geir  ? 
Legend  Bp.  St.  AndroU,  Poems  l6lh.  Cent.  p.  3S4s 
HODDEN-CLAD,  (K^'.    Dressed  in  hodden. 
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And  from  Kingsbams  and  hamlet  clep'd  of  boarg> 
-^Sally  the  villagers  and  hinds  in  scores^ 
Tenant  and  laird^  and  hedger  hodden^lad. 

Ansler  Fair,  C.  ii.  st.  21. 
HODDINS,  s.pl.    Small  stockings,  such  as  are 
used  by  children,  Perths. ;  supposed  to  be  a 
dim  in.  from  Hoe  a  stocking. 
To  HODDLE,  v.  n.     To  waddle,  S.J  Add; 
Thy  runkled  cheeks  and  lyart  hair. 
Thy  half-shut  een  and  hodling  air, 
Are  a'  my  passion's  fewel. 

Herd's  Coll.  ii.  88. 
— "  Sir  John  would  not  settle  without  his  honour's 
receipt.'    '  Ye  shall  hae  that  for  a  tune  o'  the  pipes, 
Steenie,— Play  us  up  '  Weel  koddUd,  Luckie."    Red- 
gauntlet,  i.  251. 

.    This,  I  suspect,  rather  denotes  a  waddling  motion 
in  dancing. 

To  HODLE,  V,  71.  Explained  as  denoting  a 
quicker  motion  than  that  expressed  by  the  v.  to 
Todle^  Lanarks. 

"  To  Todle,  is  to  walk  or  move  slowly  like  a  cliild. 
To  Hodle,  is  to  walk  or  move  more  quickly."  Ure's 
Hist,  of  Rutherglen,  p.  9^, 

I  suspect  that  Hodle  is  a  diminutive  from  Houd, 
to  wriggle. 

HoDLER^  s.  One  who  moves  in  a  waddling  way, 
Lanarks. 

'^  She  who  sits  next  the  fire,  towards  the  east,  is 
called  the  Todler :  her  companion  on  the  left  hand 
is  called  the  Hodler"     Ibid. 

These  terms  occur  in  a  curious  account  of  the 
baking  of  what  are  denominated  sour  cakes,  before 
St.  Luke's  Fair  in  Rutherglen. 

HODDLE,  s,     A  clumsy  rick  of  Lay  or  com, 

Teviotd. 

Perhaps  from  a  common  origin  with  tho  £.  v.  to 
Huddle,  q.  what  is  huddled  up. 

To  HODGE,  V.  n.  1.  To  move  by  succusation ; 
the  same  with  Hotch^  Aberd. 

He  nimbly  mounted  on  his  beast ; 
An'  hame  a  smart  jog-trot  came  hedging, 

W.  Beanie's  Tales,  p.  29. 
^.ToshakeinconsequenceoflaughingviolentIy,ib. 
Auld  daddie  Iiodgin  yont  the  bink, 

Fu'  blythe  to  see  the  sport. 
Cries,  "  Fill  the  stoup,  to  gar  them  jink. 
And  on  the  bannocks  clort." 

Tarras's  Poems, -p.  72. 
3.  Expl.  ^^  to  stagger,^  Aberd. ;  as  denoting  un- 
steadiness of  motion. 

Sae  he  took  gate  to  hodge  to  Tibb, 

An'  spy  at  hame  some  faut ; 
)  thought  he  might  hae  gotten  a  snib, 
Sae  thought  ilk  ane  that  saw't 
O'  the  green  that  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc,  Poet.  st.  17* 
This  is  given  according  to  £d.  1805.    In  that  of 
1809,  hodge  is  changed  to  slip  atva*. 

HODGIL,  s.    "  A  dumpling,''  Gl,   An  oatmeal 
hodgil^  a  sort  of  dumplingmade  of  oatmeal ,  Roxb . 
But  should  a  hodgil,  in  sweet  rolling  gleam. 
Be  seen  to  tumble  in  the  scalding  stream, 
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Whatprospectsfair  when  stomachs  keenly  crave, 
To  view  it  sporting  in  the  steamy  wave ; 
While  ragged  children,  with  a  wistful  look. 
Espy  the  treasure  in  the  glob'lar  brook. 
With  hunger  smit,  mayhap  they  seem  to  feel. 
Or  cry,  perhaps.  Oh !  is  the  hodgil  weel  ? 

Lentrin  Kail,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  40. 
i.  e.  ''  Is  the  dimipling  ready  for  eating,  is  it  suf- 
ficiently boiled  ?" 

Probably  allied  to  Teut.  hulsel-ai  quatere,  concu- 
tere,  agitare,  because  of  its  being  tossed  in  the  pot; 
especially  as  beef  or  mutton  cut  into  small  slices  is 
denominated  huts^pot  for  the  same  reason.  Dicitur, 
sa^'s  Kilian,  a  concutiendo ;  quod  cames  conscissae, 
et  in  jure  suo  coctae  a  coquo  in  oUa  fervente  concu- 
tiantur,  succussentur,  et  invertantur.  Hence  E. 
hodge-podge,  unless  immediately  from  Fr.  hochepot,  id. 
HODL  ACK,  s.  A  rick  of  hay,  Ettr.  For. 
HOESHINS,  HosHEKs,  s.  pL  Stockings  with- 
out feet,  Ayrs.]    Add; 

Now  to  the  wood  they  skelp  wi'  might. 

The  lasses  wi'  their  aprons ; 
An'  some  wi'  wallets,  some  wi'  weghts. 
An'  some  wi'  hoshens  cap'rin 
Right  heigh,  that  day. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p-  1 18. 
The  word  hoshen  is  sometimes  used  in  the  singular, 
especially  for  an  old  stocking  without  the  foot.  Gall. 

Add  to  etymon ;  C.B.  hosan,  a  stocking. 
.HOE-TUSK,  s.     Smooth  Hound,  a  fish,  Shetl. 
'^  Squalus  Mustelus  (Lin.  syst.)  Hoeiusk,  Smooth 
Hound."     Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  304. 
HOFFE,  s.    A  residence.     Dan.  hqfy  id. 

"  Having  liappily  arrived  in  Denmarke,  his  Majes- 
tic— did  appoint  a  fair  hqffe,  to  receive  all  our  wound- 
ed and  sicke  men,  where  they  were  to  be  entertained 
together,  till  they  were  cured."  Monro's  Exped.  P.  I. 
p.  33.     V.  HoiF. 

ToHOG/r^^^,to  make  pollardsof  them;  tocutthem 

over  about  the  place  where  the  branches  begin 

to  divide.    In  this  case  they  are  said  to  be  hog^ 

git^  Perths.   Apparently  from  S.  hoffj  to  hew. 

HOG,  s.    A  young  sheep,  &c.]  Add  to  etjrmon ; 

*^  Habent  apud  Sproustoun  duas  carucatas  terre 

in  dominico  vbi  solebant  colere  cum  duabus  camcis 

cum  communi  pastura  dicte  ville  ad  duodecim  boves 

quatuor  afros  &  ccc  hogastros"     Rot  Red.  Abb. 

Kelso. 

Hog  a?id  Score,  a  phrase  formerly  used  in  buy- 
ing  sheep  of  any  description,  one  being  allowed 
in  addition  to  every  score,  Teviotdale. 
HoG-HAM,  s.   Hung  mutton  of  a  sheep,  of  a  year 
old,  that  has  diedof  disease,  or  been  smothered 
in  the  snow,  Twcedd. 
Hog  a?id  Tatoe.   It  is  customary  with  those  who 
have  store-farms  to  salt  the  "  fren  meat,^  (i.  e. 
the  sheep  that  have  died  of  "  the  sickness,"^) 
for  the  use  of  the  servants  through  the  winter. 
This  is  stewed  with  onions,  salt,  pepper  and  po- 
tatoes ;  whence  the  name,  Teviotdale. 
Hog  in  Hakst.     V.  Habvest-hog. 
HoG-FENCE,  s.   A  fence  for  inclosing  sheep,  after 
they  become  fiogSy  that  is,  after  Martinmas,  when 
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lambs  a)re  usuaUythus  denominated,  or  after  re- 
turning from  their  summer  pasture. 

**  The  eWes  ttre  milked  for  about  eight  weeks  after 
the  weaniflg^  aftd  scMeCimes  longer;  and  are  then  put 
out  with  die  lalhbs^  Into  the  he^-fence,  for  the  win- 
ter."    Agr.  Surv.  E.  Loth.  p.  192. 

**  In  a  hog-fence  or  pasture  capable  of  keeping 
tiiirty  score  of  hogs^  there  is  some  years  a  loss  of 
from  three  to  four  score  [by  the  disease  called  the 
braxy.]"    Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  595. 
Hogging,  s,    A  place^  whether  inclosed  or  not, 

where  sheep,  after  having  arrived  at  the  state  of 

hogSy  are  pastured,  Soutn  of  S. 
HO^ALIF,  8,  A  payment  made  in  Shetland  for 

the  liberty  to  cast  peats. 

**  If  there  be  no  moss  in  the  scatthold  contiguous 
to  his  farm^  the  tenant  must  pay  for  the  privilege  to 
cut  peat  in  some  other  common^  and  this  payment  is 
called  kogalif,'*     Edmonstone's  Zetl.  i.  149. 

*'  Hogan  or  Huaga  is  a  name  given  to  a  pasture 
ground."     N.  ibid. 

But  I  suspect  that  hogd^  properly  signifies  per- 
mission; fromIsl.Aoeg£f-t;acaederej  andA/t/*tutamen, 
Uif-a  indulgere ;  q.  **  mdulgence  to  cut."  Hogan  or 
Huaga,  is  evidently  the  same  with  Isl.  and  Su.G.  hage 
locus  pascuus.  Hence  kaesthage,  a  place  where  horses 
are  pastured;  kokage,  a  pasture  for  cows.  This  is  only 
a  secondary  sense  of  the  same  word^  which  signifies 
a  rude  inclosure>  whence  £.  hedge. 
HOGERS,  HoGGEBs,  s.  pL    Coarse  stockings 

without  feet]  Add; 

An  old  stocking,  without  a  foot^  is  still  called  a 
cockeTj  A.Bor.   V.  Grose's  Gl.   He  also  gives  A.Bor* 
coggers  *^  a  sort  of  yam  spatterdashes/'  evidently  the 
same  word. 
HOGGED,  oar/.  ^.  Fallen  behind  in  substance 

or  trade,  Kenfn 

'^  The  ballast  o^  every  business  has  shifted ;  an' 
there's  no  a  merchant  amang  us  that's  no  hogged 
mair  or  less."     Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  1822^  p.  507* 

This  term  has  been  probably  borrowed  from  the 
diversion  of  curling.     V.  Hoo,  s.,  2. 
HOGGLIN  AND  BOGGLIN,  unsteady,  moving 

backwards  and  forewards,  Ang. 

HoggUn  may  be  allied  to  Isl.  hoggun,  e  loco  mo- 
tio ;  or  hokt-a  claudicare.  I  am  doubtful,  however, 
whether  both  terms  be  not  corrupted  from  £. :  q.  hag' 
gling  and  boggling,  hesitating  about  a  bargain,  and 
startling  at  petty  difficulties. 
To  HOGHLE,  v.  n.  To  hobble,  S.;  Hughyci^ 

id.,  Ayrs. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  hftnk-a  vaeillare,  titubare, 
whence  hwikuU  vagus,  fluxus,  inconstans ;  q.  having 
an  unequal  motion. 
HOGLING,  HoGLYji,  *.    A  pig. 

'*  Of  ilk  sowme,  that  is,  ten  swine,  the  King  sail 
have  the  best  swine,  and  the  Forestar  ane  hogUng," 
Leg.  Forest  Balfour's  Pract  p.  159* 

Thus  he  renders  the  low  Lait  word  hogoHer,  Both 
it  and  hogUng  are  evidently  diminutives  formed  from 
£.  h^. 

*— Wrotok  and  Writhneb,— 
With  the  halkit  hoglyn^ 

ColkMie  Sow,  F.  L  v.  165. 
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HalkU,  white-faced.    V.  HAWKit. 
HOGMANAY,  *.   The  last  day  of  the  year,  S.j 

Add;  Col.  %,  near  the  bottom,  after  Antiq. 

Septentr.  p.  805.  V.  Ay-guy  Tan-nevf^  Cotgr. 

Hence  the  phrase  used  by  Rabelais,  B.  ii.  ell. 
alter  d  taguillan  neuf,  rendered  by  Sir  T.  Urquhart, 
'^  to  go  a  handsel-getting  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
yeare.*' 
Col.  2.  1.10.  ^cW; 

Troiolay  has  also  been  resolved  into  Trois  rots  la, 
"  Three  kings  are  there." 
HOGREL,  s,     A  young  sheep,  one  not  a  year 

old,  Teviotd. ;  a  dimin.  from  Hog^  q.  v. 

North  of  E.  id.    Grose. 
HOG-SCORE,  8.    A  kind  of  distance-line,  &c.1 

Add; 

"  Hog'^cores,  distance-lines  in  the  game  of  curling. 
They  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  wave,  and  are  placed 
one  fifth  part  of  the  whole  rink  from  either  witter  ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  rink  be  fifty  yards  long,  from  tee 
to  tee,  the  hcg'^coree — are  thirty  yards  distant  from 
each  other."  Gall.  Encyd.  Hence  the  phrase. 
To  LIE  AT  THE  HoG-scoRB,  not  to  be  able  to  get 

over  some  difficulty  in  an  undertaking,  ClydeSk 

HOGTONE,  8.     A  leathern  jacket;  the  same 

with  AciOHf  q.  v. 

'^  A  hogtone  of  demyostage  begareit  with  vduot" 
Aberd.  Reg.  A,  1538,  V.  16. 

**  Hat,  bonet,  gowtie,  hogton,"  &c.  Ibid.  V.  15,  A. 
1S35, 
HOHAS,  8.     A  term  used  to  denote  the  nois^ 

made  by  public  criers,  when  they  call  the  peo- 
ple to  silence. 

'*  The  serjandis, — with  thair  noyis  and  hohas, 
wamit  in  speciall  the  Albanis  to  here  the  kingis  con« 
doun."    Bellenden's  T.  Liv.  p.  50. 

O.Fr.  ho,  interjection  qui  sert  imposer  silence. 
Hahai,  haha,  hahay,  cri  pour  redamer  justice  ou  pour 
demander  du  secours ;  Roquefort     V.  Ho. 
HOHE.L^  r^dJ9bA^,Chart  Aberd.  dated  A.1 285. 
Hoy,  8.    Used  in  the  same  sense  with  £.  hue^  in 

Htie  and  cry. 

**  He  sould  raise  a  hoy  and  cry  to  the  narrest 
townis  beside  the  Kingis  forest,  and  sould  pass  and 
manifest  the  samin  to  the  Kings  SchirefBs."  Leg. 
Forest  Balfour^s  Pract  p.  140.  V.  the  v.;  also  Ho  yes, 
sense  2. 
Hoy,  ifUerj,    An  exclamation  expressive  of  a  call 

to  listen,  to  stop,  to  approach,  or  to  turn  back,  S* 

'^  Baldie  man !  hoy  Baldie !  gae  wa'  an'  clod  on  a 
creel  fu'  o'  ruh-heds  on  the  ingle."  Saint  Patrick> 
ii.  SIS. 

HOICHEL,  HoiGHEL,  #^     A  person  who  pays 
no  attention  to  dress,  a  sloven,  Ayrs. 
Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Hechle,  v. 

HoiGHLiN^  part.  pr.  Doing  any  thing  clum^ly, 
Kinross. 

HOIF,  HoFF,  &c.  8.    A  hall.]    In8ert,  col.  2. 

after  the  word— Scots — ^1.  39 ; 

Our  learned  Spottiswoode  has  a  remark  on  thi< 
subject  that  deserves  to  be  noticed. 

"  As  to  K.  Edward  giving  it  the  name  of  i<riA«r*# 
Hoff  or  hou8e,<^it  had  the  name  of  Arthar'8  Oon  or 
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Kiln  long  before  K.  Edward  entered  Scotland  in  a 
hostile  manner ;  as  appears  firom  a  charter  granted 
by  William  Gowrlay  to  the  Abbay  of  Newbottle, 
dated  3d  July  12.93^  in  which  it  is  called  Fumum 
Arthuri.  Cartular.  Newbottle,  Adv.  Libr.  Fol.  49* 
Hist.  Diet  MS.  vo.  Arthur's  Oon, 

Insert,  col.  3.  after  1.  42 ; 
The  learned  Strutt  has  thrown  considerable  light 
on  the  reason  of  this  desip^nation  in  later  times.  ''Dur- 
ing the  government  of  Henry  the  Third/'  he  says, 
*'  the  just  assumed  a  different  appellation,  and  was 
called  the  Rouno  Table  Game  ;  this  name  was  de- 
rived from  a  fraternity  of  knights  who  frequently 
justed  with  each  other,  and  accustomed  themselves  to 
eat  together  in  one  apartment,  and,  in  order  to  set 
aside  all  distinction  of  rank,  or  quality,  seated  them- 
selves at  a  circular  table,  where  every  place  was 
equally  honourable."  In  a  Note  on  the  word  Just,  it 
is  observed ;  "  Matthew  Paris  properly  distinguishes 
it  from  the  tournament.  Non  hasliludio,  quod  tor- 
neamentum  diciiur,  sed — ludo  militari,  qui  mensa  ro- 
tunda diciiur.  Hist.  Angl.  sub.  an.  1252."  He  adds; 
"  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First, 
Roger  de  Mortimer,  a  nobleman  of  great  opulence,  es- 
tablished a  round  table  at  Kenelworth,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  military  pastimes ;  where  one  hundred 
knights,  with  as  many  ladies,  were  entertained  at  his 
expence.  The  fame  of  this  institution  occasioned,  we 
are  told,  a  great  influx  of  foreigners,  who  can^  either 
to  initiate  themselves,  or  make  some  public  proof  of 
their  prowess.  About  seventy  years  afterwards,  Ed- 
ward the  Third  erected  a  splendid  table  of  the  same 
kind  at  Windsor,  but  upon  a  more  extensive  scale. 
It  contained  the  area  of  a  circle  two  hundred  feet  in 
diameter ;  and  the  weekly  expence  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  table,  when  it  was  first  established,  a- 
mounted  to  one  hundred  pounds.— The  example  of 
King  Edward  was  followed  by  Philip  of  Valois  king 
of  France,  who  also  instituted  a  round  table  at  his 
court,  and  by  that  means  drew  thither  many  German 
and  Italian  knights  who  were  coming  to  England. 
The  contest  between  the  two  monarchs  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  establishment  of  the 
round  table  in  both  kingdoms ;  for  after  this  period 
we  hear  no  more  concerning  it.  In  England  the 
round  table  was  succeeded  by  the  Order  (^the  Gar^ 
ter,**  &c.     Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  109,  HO. 

Add,  end  of  sense  1.  same  article ; 
I  have  fallen  into  a  mistake  in  supposing,  that  the 
idea  of  giving  a  place  in  the  heavens  to  Arthur  had 
originated  with  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  Lydgate, 
in  his  Fall  of  Princes,  B.  viii.  c.  24,  speaks  of  this  as 
an  astronomical  fact  well  known  in  his  time.  He 
calls  Arthur  the  sonne,  i.  e.  sun,  of  Bretayn. 

Thus,  of  Bretayn  translated  was  the  sonne 

Up  to  the  rich  sterry  bright  dongeon ; 

Astronomers  wel  rehearse  konne. 

Called  Arthiif's  consteUation. 

HOYNED,  part.  pa. 

— ^'  Taken  away  from  Isobell  Campbell,  daughter 
to  umquhile  Patrick  Campbell  of  Knap, — a  petti- 
coat, half  silk  half  worsett — ^Item,  1  ell  round  horned 
stuff."    Depred.  on  the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  80. 

HOIS,  HoiBs,  8.  pL     Stockings,  hose. 
^'  Item,  sex  pair  of  hois  of  blak  velvett  all  of  <Hie 
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sort  and  cuttit  out  on  Uak  taffstiis.''    Inventories,  A. 
1539,  p-  43. 

It  appears  that  the  hoae>  worn  by  our  ancestors,  in 
some  degree  served  the  purpose  of  breeches,  as  cover- 
ing the  theis  or  thighs,  and  hips.  Thus,  at  least,  the 
hose  of  the  royal  wardrobe  are  described. 

^'  Item,  ane  pair  of  hois  of  cramasy  velvott,  all  the 
theis  laid  our  with  small  frenyeis  of  gold,  cuttit  out 
upoun  quhy  t  taffate,  and  hippit  with  claith  of  silver." 
Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  93. 

"  To  pay  him  x  sh.  Sc  the  wtter  part  of  a  pair  of 
hoi/ss,  or  than  iij  sh.  tharfor  &  tua  pair  of  schoine  for 
his  half  yeiris  fee,"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  15S8,  V.  l6.    It 
is  also  written  Hoess,  ibid. 
IIoy'*s  net,  merely  hose-net,  according  to  the 

pron.  of  Ettr,  For.,  or  the  writer^s  fancy. 

"  As  sure  as  we  saw  it,  some  o'  thae  imps  will  hae 
his  simple  honest  head  into  Hqi/s  net  wi'  some  o'  thae 
braw  women."     Perils  of  Man,  iii.  3S6. 
To  WIN  THE  Hoiss,  to  gain  the  prize,  to  obtain 

the  superiority. 

"  Now  quhen  all  his  blunt  boultis  and  pitfales  ar- 
telyerie  ar  schot, — hes  he  nocht  nnn  the  hoiss  wor- 
thelie,  in  forgeing  a  mok  to  me  mony  mylis  fra  him, 
calling  me  Procutarjbr  the  Papistis  ?"  N.  Winyet's 
Quest  Keith,  App.  p.  223. 

A  phrase,  which  seems  to  have  been  formerly  in 
common  use ;  borrowed  from  the  custom,  whidi,  I 
believe,  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  S.,  of  running 
or  wrestling,  at  a  Pair,  for  a  pair  of  hose  or  stockings, 
as  the  prize.  Or  it  may  refer  to  the  old  custom  of 
our  country,  still  retained  at  weddings,  in  some  places, 
of  throwing  the  stocking,  which  has  been  worn  by 
the  bride,  on  her  left  leg,  on  the  day  of  marriage, 
among  the  company.  The  person  whom  it  hits,  it  is 
supposed,  is  the  first  in  the  company  that  will  be 
married. 

To  HOISE,  Hyse,  v.  n.    To  brag,  to  vaunt,  to 
bluster,  to  rant,  Aberd. 
This  seems  merely  an  oblique  use  of  the  £.  v.,  as 

signifying  to  lift  up  on  high. 

HvsE,  s.    1.  A  vaunt,  a  rhodomontade,  Aberd. 

S.  Bustle,  uproar,  ibid. 

HOISTING,  s.     The  assembling  of  an  host  or 
army. 
^'  This  clan,  or  tryb,  at  all  meettings,  conventions, 

weapon-shews,  and  hoisting,  these  many  yeirs  bypast, 

still  joyned  themselves  to  the  Seil-Thomaa.*'     Gor- 
don's Hist.  Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  327. 

Hoisting  ceelis,  apparently  panniers  for  carry- 
ing baggage  in  hosting  or  a  state  of  warfare. 
*^  That  James  erle  of  Buchane  restore  to — George 

bischop  of  Dunkeld — ^a  warestall  price  xxvj  s.  viijd., 

twa  pare  of  hoisting  crelis  price  of  the  pare  vj  s."  Act- 

Dom.  Cone.  A.  1489,  p-  129. 

HOIT,  s.     a  clumsy  and  indolent  persoii^;  al- 
ways conjoined  with  an  epithet  expressive  of 
contempt ;  as,  ruisttj  hoiij  Ang. 
*'  Hotftf  a  natural,  or  simpleton.  North."    Grose. 

H0K£,  8^  The  act  of  diggings  V.  under  Houc. 

To  HOKER,  v.  ft.  To  sit  as  if  the  body  were 
drawn  togedier,  as  those  who  brood  over  the  fire 
in  cold  weather,  South  of  S. ;  qmon.  Hurkk, 
Crwil 
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The  Auld  wife  cam  in^  and  hokev'd  herself  down^ 
By  the  ingle  that  bleea'd  sae  finely.  Old  Song, 
■  Genxi.  hocker,  gibbus;  ttuhen^hockery  a  laxy  fellow 
who  still  loiters  at  home  by  the  fire ;  from  hock^en 
sedere.  Nearly  allied  to  this  is  Isl.  huk^a,  incurvare 
se  modo  cacantis ;  whence  arinskaukur,  one  who  is 
bowed  down  with  age^  who  sits  crouching  over  the 
hearth.  Arin  sigpiifies  focus.  V.  Hurkill. 
*  To  HOLD,  V.  n.  To  keep  the  ground ;  applied 

to  seeds,  plants,  &c. ;  q.  to  keep  hold ;  S.  naud. 

'^  Most  of  these  planted  under  the  second  turf 
hare  held,  and  made  good  shoots ;  but  a  good  many 
of  these  planted  under  the  uppermost  went  back." 
Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  101. 
HOLDING,  adj.     Sure,  certain. 

''  This  and  many  other  things  about  them  and 
amon/zstthem  are  Ao/cfm)?  evidences  and  sad  swatches 
of  uitigospel  spirits  thefe  formed  divided  parties  are 
of,  who  do  not  blush  to  slander  with  tongue  and  pen 
those  who  differ  from  them."  Walker's  Peden,  p.  75. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  hMingest  signs  or  marks,  to  try 
ourselves  and  others,  to  know  how  it  is  with  us  and 
them,  according  as  we  remember  and  keep,  or  for- 
get and  break  the  Sabbath."     Ibid.  p.  79* 

This  is  obviously  from  the  £.  v.  n.  to  Hold,  as  sig- 
nifying, "  to  stand,  to  be  without  exception." 
HOLE-AHIN,  s.   Expl.  «  a  term  of  i^proach ;" 

Galloway. 
Hir  tUtas  Qtitties^  clap'd  their  hips  an'  hooted, 
''  Ah  hoie-ahin  /"     Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  1 7  8. 

A  term  most  probably  borrowed  from  some  such 
game  as  go^,  in  which  he  loses  who  has  not  entered 
the  hole  as  often  as  his  antagonist ;  q.  a  hole  behind. 
HOLY  DOUPIES,  the  name  given  to  what  is 

commonly  called  Sharibready  Dundee ;  Ho^~ 

Dabbles,  Lanarks.     V.  Dabbies. 
To  HOLK,  HouK,  Howx,  r.  a.  To  dig.]  Add; 

"  Howking,  digging.  North."     Grose. 
S.  Also  expl.  to  burrow,  Moray. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  £.  v.  to  dig  does  not 
properly  convey  the  idea  expressed  by  Howh    For 
the  latter  signifies,  to  take  out  the  middle,  leaving 
the  outside  whole  except  a  small  iqserture. 
Hose,  s.     The  act  of  di^ng,  Oalloway. 
His  faithfti'  dog,  hard  by,  amusing,  stalks 
The  benty  brae,  slow,  listning  to  the  chirp 
O'  wand'ring  mouse,  or  mchidy's  carkin  hoke* 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  62. 

To  HOLL,  V.  a.    To  dig,  to  dig  up,  S. 

To  HoLL,  V.  n,     1.  To  dig,  to  delve,  Aberd. 

%  To  employ  one^s  self  in  a  sluggish,  low,  dirty 
manner ;  to  satisfy  one^s  self  with  any  occupa^ 
tion,  however  mean  or  dishonourable ;  in  tnis 
sense,  commonly  To  Hawk  and  Hall,  ibid. 
Mr.  Todd  has  given  Hole,  v.  n.  as  signifying  to 

excavate  ;  but  without  any  example.  A.S.  hol^ian,  to 

hollow. 

HOLLAND,  adf.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  holly ; 
S.  hoUen, 
The  first  place  I  saw  my  Duncan  Graeme 
Was  near  yon  hoUand  bush. 

Herd^s  Coll  ii.  4.     V.  Holyn. 

HOLLIGLASS,  Howleglass,  s.  ^^  A  charac- 
ter in  the  old  Romances;"^  Gl.  Poems  16th 
Cent  687 
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Now  Hofyglass,  returning  hame. 

To  play  the  sophist  thought  no  schame. 

Legend  Bp,  St.  Androis,  Poems  \6th  Cent,  p.  311. 

— "  Speaking  of  the  Councell,  that  he  had  called 
XhevaHoUiglasses,  Cormorants,  &  men  of  no  religion." 
Spotis wood's  Hist.  p.  424. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  gives 
some  account  of  this  fictitious  character.  He  men- 
tions an  old  black  letter  book,  without  any  date,  en- 
titled, A  meryejest  of  a  man  thai  was  called  Howle- 
GLAS,  &c.  ''  How  Howleglas  was  buried."  The  au- 
thor tells  a  silly  story  of  the  cord  breaking  at  the 
feet,  so  that,  when  he  was  put  into  the  grave,  the 
coffin  stood  bolt  upright.  ''  Then  desir^  the  peo- 
ple that  stode  about  Uie  grave  that  tyme,  to  let  the 
coffyn  to  stand  bolt  upryght  For  in  his  lyfe  tyme 
he  was  a  very  marvelous  man,  &c.  and  shall  be  bu- 
ryed  as  marvailously ;  and  in  this  maner  they  left 
Howleglass:' 

"  That  this  book,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  *'  was  once 
popular,  maybe  inferred  from  Ben  Jonson's  frequent 
allusions  to  it  in  his  Poetaster; 

'  What  do  you  laugh,  Owleglas  f 

"  Again,  in  The  Fortunate  Isles,  a  masque ; 
'  What  do  you  think  of  Owleglas, 
Instead  of  him  ?' 

— ."  This  history,"  he  adds,  "  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  Dutch.  The  hero  is  there  called  Uvle'Spegel, 
p.  e.  the  Speculum  or  Looking-glass  of  the  uwQ,  XJum 
der  this  title  he  is  likewise  introduced  by  Ben  Jon- 
son  in  his  Alchymist,  and  the  masque  and  pastoral 
already  quoted." 

But  undoubtedly,  the  reason  why  Adamson,  Arch* 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  dubbed  Howlieglass,  ap- 
pears from  what  follows : 

"  Menage  speaks  of  Vylespeigle  as  a  man  famous 
for  tromperies  ingenieuses;  adds  that  hislifewas  trans- 
lated  into  French,  and  gives  the  title  of  it"  Reed's 
Shakspeare,  vi.  91,  92. 

The  connexion,  in  which  the  term  is  introduced 
by  Semple,  shows  that  he  especially  attached  to  it 
the  idea  of  deception.  Besides  what  has  been  al- 
ready quoted,  he  says  : 

But  how  this  discharge  was  gotten. 
When  HoUeglass  is  deid  and  rotten. 
His  smaikrie  sail  not  be  foryett. 
How  Doctor  Patrick  payit  his  debt 
Ane  new  conceat  this  knaif  hes  tane,  &c. 

Legend,  ut  sup.  p.  315, 
But  Howlieglass,  lang  or  the  mome. 
New  falaet  forged  out  for  to  defend  him. 

Ibid,  p.  316. 
Thair  HoUeglas  began  his  gaidis,-^ 
— -Quyetlie  his  counsall  gave  him. 
That  HoUeglas  wald  sone  deceave  him. 

Ibid.  p.  828,  3fi9' 
Sempleindeed  alternates  the  term  with  Lowrie,  lur* 
can  (i.  e.  hrking)  Lowrie,  and  deceatfiil  Lowrie,  p.  8 11 . 
818,  8I9.  824. 

HOLLION,  s,    A  word  in  Ang.  sometimes  con- 

1'oined  with  hip.    The  precise  sense  seems  to  be 
08t. 

An'  o'er,  baith  hip  an'  hollion. 

She  fell  that  night.   Morison's  Poems,  p.  2f4. 
Stt.Gt  hd  och  haallen  (hoUen)  entirely,  quite. 
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HOLLOWS  AND  ROUNDS,  casements  used  in 

makinfir  any  kind  of  moulding,  whether  large 

or  small,  in  wood,  S. 

*'  HoUoms  and  Rounds,  per  pair,  to  l^J  inch,  0 — 3 
4."     Arthur's  List  of  Tools,  Edin'. 
HOLM,  s,     1.  A  small  uninhabited  island,  an 

islet,  Orkn.,  Shetl. 

**  The  several  isles — are  divided  into  such  as  are 
inhabited,  and  so  are  more  commonly  called  Isles  ; 
and  such  as  are  not  inhabited,  which  they  call  Holms, 
only  useful  for  pasturage."     Brand's  Orkn.  p.  28. 

"  On  the  other  side  it  is  protected  by  a  holm  or 
islet"     Scot.  Mag.  Nov.  1805,  p.  180,  N. 

The  term,  as  used  in  E.,  denotes  a  river  island. 
Su.G.  holme  insula.  Ihre  observes  that  there  is  this 
difference  between  oe  and  holme,  that  oe  is  used  to 
denote  a  greater  island,  and  holme  one  that  is  less,  as 
those  in  rivers.  But,  he  adds,  this  distinction  is  not 
always  observed,  as  appears  from  Bomholm. 

The  a,  ay,  or  ey,  which  forms  the  termination  of 
the  names  of  the  larger  islands  of  Orkney,  and  of 
some  of  those  in  Shetland,  corresponds  to  Su.G.  oe. 
%  It  is  also  used  as  denoting  a  rock,  surrounded 

by  the  sea,  which  has  been  detached  from  other 

rocks,  or  from  the  land,  in  its  vicinity,  ibid. 

''  Easily  a  man  in  a  cradle  goeth  from  the  Ness 
to  the  Holm  or  rock,  by  reason  of  its  descent.  This 
holm  is  much  frequented  by  fowls/'  &c.  Brand's 
Descr.  Orkn.  p.  11 9. 

Speaking  of  the  term  Clet,  used  in  Caithn.  for  a 
rock  broken  off  from  the  land,  he  expl.  it  as  synon. 
with  Hohn  as  used  in  Orkn.  and  Shetl.     V.  Clet. 

HOLSIE  JOLSIE,  8.   A  confused  mass  of  any 

sort  of  food,  as  swine^s  meat,  &c.,  Teviotd. 

Perhaps  the  primary  term  is  Teut.  hulse  siliqua, 
as  denoting  a  mess  of  husks. 
To  HOLT,  V,  n.     To  halt,  to  stop,  Ettr.  For. 

Su.G.  hdUa,  cursum  sistere :  Dan.  hold-er,  to  stay^ 
to  stand  still ;  boldi,  interj.  stop,  stand  still. 
HOLT,  s.    A  wood,  Ayrs.    Firrie-hoU^  a  wood 

overrun  with  brushwood,  brambles,  &c.,  ibid. 

A.S.  hoUf  hoUe,  lucus,  sylva ;  Su.G.  huU,  nemus ; 
Isl.  hoU,  aspretum. 

HOME-BRINGING,  9.     The  act  of  bringing 

home. 

*'  The  earl  of  Marischal— ^got  for  himself  a  fifteen 
years  tack  frae  the  king,  of  the  customs  of  Aberdeen 
and  Banfi^  being  for  a  debt  owing  by  umquhile  king 
James  to  his  goodsire  George  earl  Marischal,  for 
home  bringing  queen  Ann  out  of  Denmark.'*-  Spald* 
ing,  i.  331. 
HOME-DEALING,  s.     Close  application  to  a 

man^s  conscience  or  feelings  on  any  subject,  S. 

'^  Sir,  prepare  yourself,  in  what  fbllows^  to  be 
plainly  dealt  with  ;  for  both  the  interest  of  precious 
truth,  and  yofur  great  confidence  makes  plain  and 
home^deaUng  with  you  in  the  case  indispensibly  ne* 
cessary."     M' Ward's  Contendings,  p.  I96. 

HOME-GOING,  s.     V.  Hamegain. 
HOM  YLL,  adj.  Having  no  horns,  S. ;  also  hum^ 
mil  and  hummiU.    Insert^  improperly  written 
humble  six^d  humbled ;  synon.  Doddity  CowH,  S. 
4ddy  after  the  word  gared ; 
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*'  Of  their  black  cattle  some  are  without  horns, 
called  by  the  Scots  humble  cows,  as  we  call  a  beeaa 
humble  bee  that  wants  a  sting."  Journey  West.  Is- 
lands, Johnson's  Works,  viii.  305. 

"  I  gat  the  humU'^ow,  that's  the  best  in  the  bjrre, 
frae  black  Frank  Inglis  and  seijeant  B<ithwell,  for 
ten  pund  Scots,  and  they  drank  out  the  price  at  ae 
dounsitting."     Tales  of  My  Landlord,  ii.  70. 

''  That,'  said  John  with  a  broad  grin,  *  was  Grizel 
chasing  the  humbled  cow  out  of  the  close."  Guy 
Mannering,  i.  141. 

A.Bor.  "  humbled,  hornless;  spoken  of  cattle.'* 
Grose. 

After  V.  HuMMiL^  p.,  insert ; 

Dr.  Johnson,  vo.  Humblebee,  has  said ;  "  The  hum- 
blebee  is  known  to  have  no  sting.  The  Scotch  call  a 
cow  without  horns  an  humble  cow  ;  so  that  the  word 
seems  to  signify  inermis,  wanting  the  natural  weae- 
pons.    Dr.  BeaUie." 

But  the  supposed  analogy  is  quite  imaginary. 
The  S.  term  appears.  Sec — as  in  Dict. 
HuiiLiE,  e.     A  cow  which  has  no  horns,  S. 

"  A  great  proportion  of  the  permanent  stock  are 
humlies,  that  is,  they  have  no  horns."  Agr.  Surv. 
Forfars.  p.  439. 

HOMING,  e.     Level  and  fertile  ground,  pro. 

perly  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  S. 

"  Another  third  is  homing  or  haugh  ground, 
stretched  along  the  side  of  a  river."  Maxwell's  SeL 
Trans,  p.  9.  Qu.  hahmng.  V.  Holme  and  Howm . 
HOMMEL  CORN,  grain  that  has  no  be^d. 

— ''  That  Wil  the  Wache  of  Dawic  sail  content 
&  pay  to  Maister  Gawan  Wache  thir  gudls  vnder** 
writtin,  that  is  to  say,  vii  bollis  of  meile  in  a  pipe.^- 
Item,  xii  bollis  of  sault,  price  of  the  salt  xxiiii  a. 
Item,  vii  chalder  of  hommyl  come.  Item,  the  sawing 
of  vi  chalder  of  aids  Sc  a  half.  Item,  the  sawing 
of  xiii  bollis  of  here  Sc  a  half,"  &c.  Act.  Audit,  A. 
1474,  p.  85. 

HOMMELIN,  s.  The  Rough  Ray,  a  fish.  Frith 

of  Forth. 

'^  Raia  rubus.  Rough  ray :  Hommeiin."  Neill's 
List  of  Fishes,  p.  28. 

Shall  we  view  thisas  receiving  its  designation  from 
Isl.  handa  impedire;  hoemhtn  impedimentum;  as  from 
its  multitude  of  spines,  spread  not  only  over  the  back, 
but  the  upper  side  of  the  fins  and  the  head^  it  must 
hinder  any  thing  that  touches  it,  and  entangle  the 
nets  ?  It  is  well  known,  that  for  this  reason  it  is  call- 
ed BjOAjullonica  (Linn.)^  from  its  supposed  resem* 
blance  to  the  instrument  used  by  fullers  in  smooth* 
ing  cloth. 

To  HOMOLOGATE,  v.  a.     To  give  an  indi. 

rect  approbation  of  any  thing,  S.]  Add  ; 

'^  Mr.  Wodrow  in  his  history  makes  their  stedfast- 
ness,  &c  to  become  their  reproach, — calling  them 
malignant-like  ;  the  warm  Party ;— opprobriously 
calumniating  them  with  heights,  treats,,  excesses,  ex« 
tremes,  flights,  a  la-volee.  Sec.  as  if  he  had  been  hired 
to  homologate  their  enemies  upbraidings  of^  and  jus- 
tify their  extremities  and  cruel  severities  against  that 
poor  (though  really  rich)  remnant,  charging  than  with 
all  the  sad  effects  of  all  the  heinous  and  wrath-pro- 
curing defections  of  the  indulged  apd  tolerated,  for 
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vrhom  he  pleads."     Remarks  on  Wodrow's  Treat- 
ment of  M 'Ward's  Lett.  Contend,  p.  477. 
HONEST^  ad;.    1.  Honourable.]  Add; 
ft.  Respectable  and  commodious ;  as  opposed  to 
what  is  paltry  and  inconvenient. 
"  That  thai  causs  all  ostillaris  baith  to  burgh  and 
to  lande,  Dk  man  within  self  and  boundis  of  his  office^ 
to  haue  konesl  chalmeris  and  bedding  for  resaving  of 
allpassingerisand  strangearis^  passandaudtravelland 
throw  the  realme,  wele  and  honesthf  acculterit  with 
gude  and  sufficient  stabillis,  with  hek  and  mangere^ 
come,  hay  and  stra  for  the  horss,  flesche,  fish,  breid 
and  aile,  with  vther  furnesslng,  for  traveUaris."  Acts 
Ja.  V.  1535,  Ed.  1814,  p.  348. 
S,  This  term  is  used  in  a  singular  sense  by  the 
vulgar,  in  relation  to  a  woman,  whom  a  man 
has  humbled,  especially  if  under  promise  of 
marriage.    If  he  actually  marries  her,  he  is  said 
to  '^  make  an  honest  woman  of  her,"^  S. ;  i.  e.  he 
does  all  in  his  power  to  cover  her  ignominy,  and 
to  restore  her  to  her  place  in  society. 
Honesty,  s.     1.  Respectability.]  Add ; 
Amongis  the  Bischopis  of  the  towne. 
He  played  the  beggar  up  and  downe. 
Without  respect  of  honeslie, 
Or  office  of  embassadrie. 
Legend  Bp.  Sti  AndroUy  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  337. 
HoKESTLiE,   ado.     Decently,  in  a  respectable- 
manner. 

In  the  statutes  of  the  GM,  it  is  provided,  that  if 
a  brother  be  '*  fallin  in  povertie— thay  suld  help  him 
of  the  gudis  of  the  gild,  or  mak  ane  gathering  to 
htm  fira  the  communitie  of  the  burgh :  And  gif  he 
happinis  to  die,  thay  sould  caus  burie  him  honestUe'* 
Bidfour's  Practicks,  p.  81. 

^  Dame  Elizabeth  Gordon-— died  upon  the  second 
day  of  December,  and  was  buried  honestly  out  of  her 
own  native  soil."  Spalding,  ii.  58,  59*  i*  c.  although 
in  a  foreign  country,  she  had  an  honourable  inter- 
isent. 

Honest-like,  adj,  1.  Applied  to  the  appearance 
of  a  man,  &c.}  Add; 

"  Weel,  an  it  be  sae  order'd — I  hae  naething  to 
say ;  he's  a  sonsy,  furthy,  honeH'Uke  lad."     Saxon 
and  Gael,  ii.  34. 
S.  As  respecting  dress. 

"  The  Bowrs  Lboors],  Fishers,  and  other  country 
people  also  do  go  honest-Uke  in  their  apparel,  as  be-, 
oometh  their  station."     Brand's  Zetl.  p.  67-   Add; 

4.  Applied  to  any  piece  of  dress,  furniture,  &c. 
that  has  a  very  respectable  appearance,  S. 

5.  To  the  respectable  appearance  such  a  thing 
makes,  S. 

6.  To  a  plump,  lusty  child,  Aberd. 
HONNERIL,  8.     A  foolish  talkative  person,, 

Upp.  Clydes. 

Belg.  hoon-^n  signifies  to  reproach  (Fr.  honn^ir,  i(t),. 
and  hooner  a  reproacher. 
HOO,  s.     A  night>cap.     V.  How. 
HQOCH,  interj.    Expl.  «  a  shout  of  joy,"  Gall. 
*^  HoQch  !  its  a'  like  a  wadding!'  shout  the  peasant 
try,  when  dancing,  making  thqir  heels  crack  on  other- 
at  same  time."    GaU.  Encycl. 
HOODY,  s.    The  hooded  crow,  S. 
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Upon  an  ash  above  the  lin 
A  hoodtf  has  her  nest-— 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  4.   V.  Huddy  craw 
HOODIE,  s.     Synon.  with  Saidie,  Edin'. 

This  designation  seems  to  have  originated  from 
their  wearing  hoods  ;  of  which  the  small  huntsman's 
caps,  still  worn,  may  be  a  vestige.  ''  Next  followed 
fifty-one  poor  men  in  gowns  and  hoods,  the  first  bear- 
ing up  a  banner — charged  with  the  duke's  arms,  &c. 
The  deep  mourners  followed  next  in  gowns  and  ftoods, 
two  and  two,  to  the  number  of  twelve."  Nisbet's  He- 
raldry, P.  iv,  147,  149.  V.  GuMPHiON. 
HOODING,  s,  A  piece  of  rough  leather  by 
which  the  hand-sUiff  waA  the  souple  of  a  flail  are 
conjoined.  Loth.,  Roxb. 
HOODIT  CRAW,  the  carrion  crow,  S.     V. 

Huddy  craw. 
HOOD-SHEAP,  s.     The  name  given  to  each 
of  the  sheaves  with  which  a  stook  or  shock  of 
corn  is  covered  in  the  field,  for  carrying  oflF  the 
rain ;  pron.  hude^haif,  S. 
This  is  obviously  a  metaph.  sense  of  hood,  Teut. 
hoed,  as  primarily  signifying  a  covering  for  the  head. 
Johns,  thinks  that  A.S.  hod,  denoting  a  hood,  may  be 
from  hepod  [[r.  hefixT]  head.     But  Kilian  more  natu- 
rally deduces  Teut.  hoed  from  hoed-en,  hued^en,  tegere, 
protegere. 

To  this  compound  term  we  may  perhaps  trace  an- 
other, which  may  be  viewed  as  elliptical : 
To  Hood,  Hude  the  com^  to  cover  a  shock  by 

putting  on  the  hood^heavesy  S.. 
HOODLING  HOW. 

An  auld  band,  and  a  hoodling  how: 
I  hope,  ray  bairns,  ye're  a'  weil  now. 

WiUie  Winkie^s  Test.  Herds  CoU.  ii.  144.' 
Hoodling  may  be  a  dimin.  from  £.  hood.     But  as 
Hon>  signifies  a  cap  or  coif,  which  would  make  the 
phrase  tautological,  hoodling  may  denote  what  belongs 
to  the  head,  from  A.S.  heqfud,  Teut  hoqfd,  id. 
HOOFERIE,  Hufeeie,  s.     Folly,  Roxb. 

Dan.  hoveren,  "  a  rejoicing,  a  jubilation,  a  merry- 
making." Su.G.  hqfmera  usurpatur  de  quavis  pompa, 
from  Ao/'aula.    Germ.  Sax.  hover-en,  praesultare. 
To  HOOIE,  V.  a.  To  barter,  to  exchange ;  pro- 
perly where  no  boot  is  given  ;  Fife.     Hence, 
HooiE,  s.     An  exchange  without  boot,  ibid. 

I  have  observed  no  term  that  has  any  resemblance  ; 
unless  it  should  be  traced  to  Teut  hquw-en,  to  marry ; 
as  undoubtedly  there  is  a  mutual  exchange  made  in. 
this  instance. 

•  HOOK,  s.    1.  A  sickle,  E, 
S,  Metaphorically  U3ed  for  a  reaper^  S. 

What  think  ye  they  were  gi'en  for  hooks?* 
As  sure's  I  stand  amang  the  stooks, 
A  shillin's  gaen. 
•  ''  Shearers."  The  Har'st  Rig,  st  127. 

Throwing  the  hooks.  This  is  done  immediate-^ 
ly  after  crying  the  him.  (V.  Kirn.)  The  band^ 
ster  collects  ^1  the  reaping-hooks ;.  and,  taking 
them  by  the  points,,  throws  them  upwards :  ttad 
whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  point  of  the 
hook,  it  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  quarter  in 
which  the  individual,  to  whom  it  belongs,  is  to 
be  employed  as  a  reaper  in  the  following-  har*. 
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vest.  If  any  of  tbem  fall  with  their  points  stick- 
ing in  the  ground,  the  persons  are  to  be  mar- 
ried before  next  harvest ;  if  any  one  of  them 
break  in  falling,  the  owner  is  to  die  before  an- 
other harvest,  Teviotd.,  Loth. 

HooK-PENNY,  s,  A  penny  given  per  week  to  reap- 
ers in  addition  to  their  wages.  Loth. 
"  Hook'pemty,  which  each  shearer  is  in  use  to  ask 

and  receive  weekly  over  and  above  their  pay."  The 

Har'st  Rig,  Note  to  st.  121. 

HOOKERS,  s.pl  Expl.  "  bended  knees,''  Shetl. 
This  is  obviously  the  same  with  the  term  used  in 
S.  Hunkers,  q.  v. 

HOOL,  3,     Husk  ;  more  properly  Hule^  S. 

Dr.  Johns,  (vo.  HuU,  £.  id.)  observes  that  this  in 

Scottish  is  hule.  This  gives  the  sound  better  than  hool. 

To  COUP  FBAE  THE  HOOL,  to  Start  from  its  place ; 

in  allusion  to  some  leguminous  substance  Durst- 

ing  from  the  pod ;  S.B. 

But  O  the  skair  I  got  into  the  pool  : 

I  thought  my  heart  had  coupedfrae  its  hooL 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  43. 
The  phrase  assumes  different  forms : 
Sad  was  the  chase  that  they  hae  geen  to  me^ 
My  heart  near  coup*d  its  hool,  ere  I  got  free. 

Ihid,  First  Edit.  p.  56. 
In  Edit  Third,  p.  60,  it  is  thus  altered : 
My  heart's  near  out  of  hool,  by  getting  free. 

HOOL,a^*.  "Beneficial;"  properly,  kind,  friendly. 
I  have  met  with  this  word  only  in  a  coarse  proverb. 
*^  You  are  any  Qay]  hool  to  the  house,  you  drite  in 
your  loof,  and  mool't  to  the  burds ;"  i.  e.  crumble  it 
for  the  chickens :  '*  Spoken  to  pick-thanks,  who  pre- 
tend great  kindness  to  such  a  family."  Kelly,  p.  383. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  term  of  great  antiquity ;  be- 
ing obviously  the  same  with  Su.G.  hull  or  huld,  anc 
/to^,  benevolus;  TAoeB,G.huUhs,  HuUhssiaismisfra' 
waurhtamma  ;  ''  Be  merciful,  or  propitious,  to  me  the 
sumer ;"  Luke  xviii.  1 3.     Isl.  holUr,  amicus,  fidelis, 
dexter  et  officiosus ;  G.  Andr.     Dan.  huld,  "  affec- 
tionate, gracious,  favourable,  sincere  ;'*  Wolff. 

This  term  has  many  derivatives ;  Su.G.  hyll^a,  pla- 
care  (Germ,  huld-en,  id.)  ;  hyldr-a,  blandiri ;  htfUest, 
benevolentia,  huldhet,  id. ;  Isl.  hollusla,  fidelitas;  Dan. 
huldrig,  full  of  grace,  huld,  homage,  huldskab,  grace, 
affection,  kindness,  &c. ;  Germ,  huld,  id. ;  Alem.  huU 
di,  favor.  It  also  occurs  in  A.S.  Hold  signifies  fidus, 
fidelis,  amicus  ;  hold  and  getrywe,  true  and  trusty ; 
Somn.  Hence  hyld,  affectio,  fidelitas ;  hylde-leas,  in- 
fidus,  ingratus.  Somner  views  the  A.S.  word  as  re- 
tained in  a  phrase  used  in  E.  in  his  time :  "  Whence, 
speaking  of  a  false,  fickle,  or  inconstant  man,  we  say. 
There  is  no  hold  to  him."  From  the  use  of  the  prep. 
to  instead  of  in,  it  seems  doubtful  if  this  be  a  proper 
proof.  Hold  here  seems  rather  to  signify  adherence, 
q.  holding.  It  occurs,  however,  in  O.E.  in  the  sense 
of  firm,  faithful. 

Hue— 4uore  othes  holde 

That  huere  none  ne  sholde 

Horn  never  bytreye, 

Thah  he  on  dethe  leye. 
Gesie  ofKingHgm,  Ritson's  Met.  Rom.  ii.  143. 
Teut.  huld,  hold,  favens,  amicus,  benovolus ;  huld^ 
tn,  fidem  praestare. 
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HOOLOCH,  HuRLocH,  s.     ''  A  hurl  of  stoDes, 
an  avalanche  ;^  Gall. 

''  Boys  go  to  the  heughs  whiles  to  tumble  down 
hoolochs,  Tecelving  much  pleasure  in  seeing  them  roll 
and  clanter  [make  a  clattering  noise^  down  the 
steeps."     Gall.  Encyd. 

C.B.  hoewal,  whirling ,-  hoewoL'U,  to  whirl  in  eddies. 
HOOM,  s.     A  herd,  a  flock,  Mearns. 
To  HOOM,  V.  a.     V.  To  Hoam. 
HOOMET,  HowMET,  HuMET,*.  Alargeflannel 
night-cap,  generally  worn  by  old  women,  Aberd. 
This  is  different  from  the  Toy.  ^ 

2.  A  child's  under-cap,  Moray. 

*'  Howmet,  a  little  cap  or  cowl."  Gl.  Sibb. 
Hence,  as  would  seem,  has  been  formed  the  term, 
HooMETET,  part.  pa.    Having  the  head  covered 
with  a  Hoomet. 

The  fairies  troop'd  in  order  bright,— 
An'  witches  hoometet  in  fright. 
In  fianen  rags,  and  wonsey. 

D.  Anderson's  Poems  p.  62. 
The  part,  is  not  used,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  con- 
versation, but  has  probably  been  formed  by  the  writer 
from  the  s. 

A.S.  hamod  signifies  indutus,  tectus,  covered;  from 
haam,  ham,  horn,  hama,  homa,  tegmen,  a  covering,  of^ 
ten  denothi;;^  a  long  linen  garment,  such  as  that  worn 
by  priests.  But  this  term,  I  suspect,  is  allied  to  Sn-G* 
hwlf  or  hifwa,  capitis  tegmen  muliebre;  Teut.  hxyve, 
reticulum,  capillare,  vitta,  huyv^en,  caput  operire ; 
S.  hoo,  E.  coif.  Or,  as  hoomet  may  seem  a  compound 
word,  perhaps  q.  hafifl^med,  from  Germ,  hauft  head, 
and  meid-en  to  cover.  Hovmeiet  seems  immediately 
connected  with^nen  rags, 
HOOREN,  8.    A  disgust,  Orkn. 

Perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  abhorring  ;  oT  from 
A.S.  horewen,  sordes,  filth,  uncleanness,  dung. 
HOOT,  HouT,  Hoots,  Howts,  inierj.   Expres- 
sive of  dissatisfaction,  of  some  degree  of  irrita- 
tion, and  sometimes  of  disbelief,  S. ;  equivalent 

to  E.^. 

'^  Some,  however,  demanded  of  the  postihon  how 
he  had  not  recognised  Bertram  when  he  saw  him 
sometime  before  at  Kippletnngan?  to  which  he  gave 
the  very  natural  answer, — Hoot,  what  was  I  thinking 
about  Ellangowan  then  ?"   Guy  Mannering,  iii.  510. 

**  Howts,  the  word  which  sometimes  prefaces  one 
thing,  sometimes  another;  such  as  homis — nonsenae; 
howts — ay,"  &c    Gall.  Encycl. 

A.Bor.  "  hqut,  a  negative,  as  nay."  Grose.  Su-G. 
hut,  apage.  Hut-a  ut  en,  est  cum  indignatioiie  et 
contemtu  instar  canis  ejicere,  nee  non  probris  one- 
rare  ;  Hire,  vo.  Hut  C.B.  hwt,  off,  off  with  it !  away! 
Hence  hwt-ian,  to  take  off,  or  push  away ;  to  hoot 
Hoot-toot,  interj.     Of  the  same  meaning,  but 

stronger,  and  expressing  greater  dissatisfaction, 

contempt,  or  disoelief,  S. 

E.  tut  is  used  in  a  similar  sense. 
HooT-YE,  interj.     Expressive  of  surprise  when 

one  hears  any  strange  news,  Berwicks. 

From  Jiool,  and  perhaps  the  pron.  pi.  ye,  q.  "  Fy ! 
do  ye  assert  this?"   Or,  q.  "  toke  yourself  off." 
To  HOOVE,  V.  n.  To  remain,  to  stay,  Teviotd. 

This  must  be  the  same  with  H&oe^  v.,  q.  t. 
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HOOZLE,  HousBL^  s.   1.  That  part  of  an  axe, 

shovel,  pitch-fork,  &c*  into  which  the  handle  is 

fitted,  Lanarks.,  Roxb.  In  an  adze  this  is  called 

the  heelj  Lanarks. 

The  term^  as  thus  used^  has  been  supposed  to  be 
from  £.  house,  th^  shank,  &c.  being  housed  as  it  were 
in  the  hollow  space.  Perhaps,  rather  from  Teut. 
huyz'tn,  to  lodge^  to  house ;  or  houd  a  handle^  and 
stel  a  place.  V.  Hose. 
2.  A  slip  of  paper,  tied  round  a  number  of  writings, 

in  order  to  their  being  kept  together,  is  also 

called  a  hoozhy  Roxb. 
To  HOOZLE,  V.  a.     To  perplex,  to  puzzle,  to 

non-plus,  Ayrs. 

Teut.  hutseUen  conquassare;  labefactare.  Perhaps 
merely  an  oblique  sense,  borrowed  from  that  of  the 
*.,  as  signifying  that  part  of  a  hatchet  into  which  the 
handle  is  fixed ;  q.  to  fix  one,  a  phrase  denoting  that 
one  is  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do. 
To  HoozLE,  r.  n.    To  drub  severely;  q.  to  strike 

with  the  hinder  part  of  a  hatchet,  Lanarks. 
HoozLiK,  s.     A  severe  drubbing,  ibid. 
HOOZLE,  s.     A  name  given  to  the  Sacrament 

of  the  Supper,  Roxb. ;  evidently  retained  from 

the  times  of  popery.     V.  Houselj  E. 

To  HOOZLE,  HuzzLE,  v.  n.  To  breathe  with  a 

sort  of  wheezing  noise,  when  walking  fast,  Roxb. 

The  same  with  Whaisle,  JVhosle,  q.  v. ;  only  with 
a  mollification  of  the  aspirate. 
HOP,  Hope,  s,     A  sloping  hollow  between  two 

hills,  &c.]  Add; 
2.  A  haven.  Loth. 

**  It  was  a  little  hamlet  which  straggled  along  the 
side  of  a  creek  formed  by  the  discharge  of  a  small 
brook  into  the  sea. — It  was  called  Wolf 's-Aopc,  i.  e. 
Wolf's  haven."     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  i.  291. 
Add  to  etymon ; 

As  we  can  have  little  dependence  on  Bullet's  tes- 
timony, which,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  has  no  col- 
lateral confirmation ;  perhaps  we  may  look  for  our 
Hope  in  Isl.  hdp,  recessus>  vel  derivatio  fluminis,  or 
hwapp,  lacuna,  vallicula;  Haldorson.  It  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  this  etymon,  that,  as  this  term  occurs  very 
frequently  in  the  South  of  S.,  in  local  names,  it  is^ 
as  far  as  I  have  observed,  generally  combined  with 
words  of  Gothic  origin. 
Hope-head,  s.   The  head  of  a  hovCy  or  of  a  deep 

and  pretty  wide  glen  among  hills,  which  meet 

and  sweep  round  the  upper  end.  South  of  S. 
Hope-fit,  s,  The/So^  or  lower  part  of  a  hope^  ibid. 

HOP.CLOVER,  8.     Yellow  clover,  Berwicks. 

^'  Sometimes  two  pounds  of  white  clover,  and  a 
pound  or  two  of  yellow  clover,  or  trefoil,  called  pro- 
vincially  hop  clover,  are  added  to  the  mixture,  pro- 
portionally diminishing  the  quantity  of  red  clover 
seed"    Agr.  Surv.  Berwicks.  305. 

This  is  the  Trifolium  agrarium^  Linn.  "  Hop  tre- 
foil, Anglis ;"  Lightfoot,  p.  409. 

The  term  hop  may  be  allied  to  Su.G.  hop,  portio 
agri  separata ;  L.B.  hoh^a,  properly  pasture-ground. 
To  HOPPLE, ».  a.   To  tie  the  fore-legs  of  horses 

or  sheep  with  leather  straps  or  straw  ropes,  so 
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as  to  prevent  them  from  straying;  as  a  ewe  from 

her  weakly  lamb,  &c.;  Roxd. 

^'  Hoppled,  having  the  feet  or  legs  tied  together  so 
as  only  to  walk  by  short  steps ;  North.*'     Grose. 
Hopple,  s,     A  pair  (f  hopplesy  two  straps,  each 

of  which  is  fastened  round  the  pastern  cft  the 

fore-leg  of  a  horse,  and  attached  by  a  short  chain 

or  rope,  to  prevent  its  running  away  when  at 

pasture,  Roxb. 

Most  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  the  horse 
being  made  to  hop  when  it  moves  forward ;  Teut. 
hoppel^en,  hippel-en,  huppeU^n,  saltitare,  tripudiare, 
siibsultare ;  a  dimin.  from  hopp-en,  id. 
HOPRICK,  s.     A  wooden  pin  driven  into  the 

heels  of  shoes,  Roxb. 

From  A.S.  ho  calx,  the  heel,  and  pricca,  price,  acu- 
leus,  stimulus,  a  pointed  wooden  pin. 
*  HORN,  s.  Green  Horn,  a  novice,  one  who  is  not 

qualified  by  experience  for  any  piece  of  business 

he  engages  in;  one  who  may  be  easily  gulled,  S. 

I  have  not  observed  that  tins  phrase  is  used  in  £. 
It  seems  borrowed  from  the  honourable  profession  of 
Tinkers  ox  Homers,  vrho,  in  the  fabrication  of  spoons, 
&c.  cannot  make  sufficient  work  of  a  horn  that  is  not 
properly  seasoned. 

HoEN,  8.   A  vessel  for  holding  liquor,  &c.]  Add; 
Yet,  ere  we  leave  this  valley  dear. 

Those  hills  o'erspread  wi'  heather. 
Send  round  the  usquebaugh  sae  clear  ; 
We'll  tak  a  horn  thegither. 

Gathering  Rant,  Jacobite  ReUcs,  ii.  Qg. 
Horn,  *.  An  excrescence  on  the  foot,  &c.]  Add ; 

This  is  merely  the  Isl.  term  horn,  callus. 
At,  or  To,  the  horn.     1.  Put  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  proclaimed  an  outlaw,  S. 

*'  If  they  compeared  not  at  all,  then  they  were 
denounced  to  the  horn,  by  virtue  of  letters  written  in 
Edinburgh,  and  brought  blank  to  Aberdeen,"  &c. 
Spalding,  ii.  223. 
2.  This  phrase  is  gravely  used  in  a  religious  sense, 

though  now,  from  change  of  modes  of  thinking 

and  greater  refinement,  it  has  somewhat  of  a 

ludicrous  appearance. 

For  yee  were  all  at  Gods  Qr.  Godis"^  home ; 
This  Babe  to  you  that  now  is  bome» 
Sail  make  you  saif,  and  for  you  die. 
And  you  restore  to  libertie. 

Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  72. 
To  HoRNE,  V,  a.     To  denounce  as  an  outlaw. 

"  Dischargeing — that  ye  nor  nane  of  yow  charge, 
home,  poynd,  nor  trouble  the  said  Johnne  Schaw,  his 
airis  nor  tennentis  of  his  tuentie  aucht  pund  threttene 
shilling  [land],"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  551. 
To  BEAR  AW  a'  THE  HORN,  to  cxccl  iu  any  rc- 

spect,  S. 

**  He  that  blows  best,  hear  away  the  horn,"  S. 
Prov.  "  He  that  does  best,  shall  have  the  reward 
and  commendation."     Kelly,  p.  149. 

It  is  more  properly  expressed  in  Mr.  David  Fer- 
guson's Proverbs :  '*  He  that  blaws  best,  hears  awa* 
thehomr    P.  l6. 

''  When  all  printM's  have  an  equal  liberty  to  print. 
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and  know  that  he  vho  blows  best  will  carry  away 
the  kam,  there  must  arise  a  certain  emulation  among 
them  to  excel  one  another/'  &c.  Lett  Mem.  for  the 
Bible  Soc.  p.  153. 

This  phrase  undoubtedly  alludes  to  some  ancient 
custom  in  S.^  of  a  contention  in  blowings  in  order  to 
gain  a  horn  as  the  prize. 
HoKNA££,  HoRNEB,  8.  1.  An  outlaw,  one  under 

sentence  of  outlawry. 

'^  Thair  names  salbe  deleit  out  of  the  catologe  of 
harnaris,  and  ane  act  maid  thairupoun  quhairthrow 
thay  sail  not  be  forder  troublit  for  that  horning  in 
tyme  cuming,"  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1590,  Ed.  1814,  p.  525. 

"  He — proponit  the  meane  and  overtour  vnder- 
writtin,-^Lettres  to  be  formit,  chargeing  the  haill 
schirrefiis,  &c.  to  present  the  autentick  copy  of  thair 
haill  schirrefiis  buikis, — to  the  effect  the  haill  homeris 
registrat  thairin  and  remaining  vnrelaxt  may  be  ex- 
ttRcdt  and  chargit,"  &c.  Ibid.  A.  1598,  p.  174. 
2.  One  who  is  sent  to  Coventry,  S.B. ;  q.  treated 

as  an  outlaw,  or  as  one  put  to  the  honi, 
HoBNE,  s.     Used  as  equivalent  to  Homing, 

"  The  lordis  prolongis  the  execucioun  of  the  home 
in  the  meyntime,  &  falyeing  he  bring  nocht  the  said 
child,^-ordanis  the  lettres  gevin  of  befor  in  the  said 
mater,  be  put  to  execucioun  incontinent."  Act  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  205. 
H0EN-DAFT9  od;.     Outrageous.]  Add; 

"  Tibby  Stott's  no  that  far  wrang  there,  thinks  I 
to  mysel,  horn  daft  as  she  is."    Wint.  Tales,  i.  314. 

Horn  mad  is  synon.  in  £. 

May  I  with  reputation,— 

After  my  twelve  long  labours  to  reclaim  her. 

Which  would  have  made  Don  Hercules  horn  mad. 

And  hid  him  in  his  hide,  suffer  this  Cicely  ? 

Beaum,  ^  Fletch.  p.  2948. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  ''  Perhaps  made  as  a  cuckold;" 
to  which  Ml".  Todd  subjoins,  "  or  mad  for  horns.'* 
But  the  idea  is  certainly  quite  unnatural;  and  the  ad- 
dition renders  it  rather  ludicrous. 
Horn-dry,  a^,     1.   Thoroughly  dry ;    synon. 

with  Bane-dry^  and  with  the  full  mode  of  ex- 

pressing  the  metaphor,  ^'  as  dry  as  a  horn  ;^ 

applied  to  clothes,  &c. ;  Loth. 
2.  Thirsty,  eager  for  drink ;  a  word  frequently 

used  by  reapers  when  exhausted  by  labour  in 

harvest,  Tweedd. 

Teut.  horen-^rooghe,  which  Kilian  expl..  Siccus  in- 
star  comu,  dry  as  a  horn.  He  refers  to  the  similar 
Lat  idiom,  on  the  authority  of  Catullus :  Sicciora 
corpora  comu ;  and,  Cornu  magis  aridum. 

fioRN-GOLACH,  HoRN-GOLLOGH,  8.     An  Car-Wlg, 

Angus.     V.  GoLACH. 
HoRK'HARD,  adj.    Hard  as  honi^  S. 
His  face  was  like  a  bacon  ham, 
That  lang  in  reek  had  hung ; 
And  horn-hard  was  his  tawny  hand 
That  held  his  hazel  rung. 

Watty  and  Madge,  Hercts  CM.  li.  198. 
"  He — abandoned  his  hand,  with  an  air  of  serene 
patronage,  to  the  hearty  shake  of  Mr.  Girder's  tiom^ 
hard  palm."     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  iL  280. 

Teut.  horen^herd,  corneolus,  durus  instar  cornu. 
HoRK-HARD,  adv.     Sleeping  hom-hard^  in  pro- 
found sleep,  S.B.  S&i 


-^Are  ye  sleeping  ?  rise  and  win  awa', 
'Tis  time,  and  just  the  time  for  you  to  draw  $ 
For  now  the  lads  are  sleeping  horn  hard. 
The  door  upon  the  dog's  securely  barr'd. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  53. 
Borrowed  from  the  S.  phrase,  "  as  hard's  a  horn ;" 
and  applied  to  sleep  so  sound  that  the  sleeper  can 
hear  as  little  as  a  horn  would  do.  ''As  deafs  a  horn,*' 
is  a  phrase  commonly  used  in  S. 
Horn-head,  adv.  With  full  force,  impetuously, 
without  stop,  Ettr.  For. ;  Born-heaa  synon. 
This  seems  to  refer  to  an  animal  rushing  forward 
to  strike  with  its  horns. 

Horn-idle,  adf.     Having  nothing  to  do,  com- 
pletely unemployed,  Loth.,  Lanark^ 
"  I  fell  into  a  bit  gruff  sure  enough,  sittin'  horn  idU 
wi*  my  hand  aneath  my  ha£St."  Saxon  and  Gael.  L I89. 
HoRNiE,  HoRNOK,  8.   A  ludicrous  name  given  to 
the  devil,  from  the  vulgar  idea  of  hia  having 
homs^  &  ;  sometimes  Atdd  Homier  Bums. 
Your  lass  has  likewise  been  by  fairies  stole : 

I'm  sure  I  wish  them  a'  in  heU 

Wi'  Homie  their  auld  father  there  to  dwelL 

falls  of  Clyde,  ^.lil. 
This  name  is  more  ancient  than  might  have  been 
supposed. 

''  Truely,  among  all  their  deeds  and  devises,  the 
casting  doune  of  the  churches  was  the  most  foolish 
and  furious  worke,  the  most  shreud  and  execrable 
tume  that  ever  Homok  himself  culd  have  done  or 
devised."  Father  Alexander  Baillie's  True  Informa- 
tion of  the  unhallowed  offspring,  progress  and  im- 
poison'd  fruits  of  our  Scottish-Calvinian  Gospell  and 
Gospellers,  Wirtoburg,  l628.  V.  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Knox,  i.  4^3. 

Shall  we  suppose  that  this  originated  from  the  per- 
suasion of  the  ancient  heathen,  that  Pan,  and  the 
Satyrs,  were  homed?  It  seems  favourable  to  this  con- 
jecture, that  the  cloven  foot  corresponds  with  the  re- 
presentation given  of  the  same  characters. 

HoRNiE,  8*    A  game  among  children,  in  which 
one  of  the  oompany  runs  afler  the  rest,  having 
his  hands  clasped,  and  his  thumbs  pushed  out 
before  him  in  resemblance  of  horns.    The  first 
person  whom  he  touches  with  his  thumbs,  be- 
comes his  property,  joins  hands  with  him,  and 
aids  in  attempting  to  catch  the  rest ;  and  so  on 
till  they  are  all  made  captives.    Those  who  are 
at  liberty,  still  cry  out,  Homie^  Homie!  Loth. 
Whether  this  play  be  a  vestige  of  the  very  ancient 
custom  of  assuming  the  appearance  and  skins  of  brute 
animals,  especially  in  the  sports  of  Yule;  or  might 
be  meant  to  symbolize  the  exertions  made  by  the 
devil,  often  called  Homie,  in  making  sinful  men  his 
prey,  and  employing  fellow-men  as  his  coadjutors 
in  this  work ; — I  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 

Horn  IE,  s.  Fair  Homie^  equivalent  to— fair 
play ;  probably  borrowed  from  the  game  of 
Homiey  or  some  similar  game,  Aberd. 

HoRNiE-HOLES,  8. pi.  A  game  In  which  four  play, 
it  principal  and  an  assistant  on  each  side.  A. 
stands  with  his  assistant  at  one  hole,  and  throws 
what  is  called  a  cat  (a  piece  of  sUck^  and  fre« 
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quently  a  sbeep^s  horn)  with  the  design  of  mak* 
ing  it  alight  into  another  hole  at  some  distance, 
at  which  B.  stands,  with  his  assistant,  to  drive 
it  aside  with  a  rod  resembling  a  walking-stick, 
Teviold. 

The  following  tinintelli^ble  rhyme  is  repeated  by 
a  player  on  the  one  side,  while  they  on  the  other  are 
gathering  in  the  caU  ;  and  is  attested  by  old  people 
as  of  great  antiquity. 

Jock,  Speaks  and  Sandy, 

Wi'  a'  their  lousie  train. 
Round  about  by  Errinborra, 

We'll  never  meet  again. 
Gae  head  'im,  gae  hang  'im^ 

Gae  lay  him  in  the  sea; 
A'  the  birds  o'  the  air 
Will  bear  'im  companie. 
With  a  mg-nagy  mtUfy-  (or  nwry")  bag, 
And  an  evendown  trail  trail ; 
Quoth  he. 

The  game  is  also  called  Kittie-cat,  The  term  cat 
is  the  name  given  to  a  piece  of  wood  used  in  playing 
the  £.  game  of  Tip^cat,  Strutt's  Sports^  p.  80.  Belg. 
kaathal  is  the  name  of  the  Tennis-ball,  as  the  game 
itself  is  called  Kaats^peL 
HoKNiE-REBELS,  J.    «A  play  of  children,  Ayrs.; 

q.  rebeU  at  the  horn. 
HoENiEs,  J.  jc?/.   A  vulgar  designation  for  Aom^ 
cattle,  Roxb. 
Bedown  the  green  the  hemies  rout, 
Benorth  the  tents  they're  rairin'. 
Here's  fouth  of  a'  con-kind  of  nout. 
To  suit  demands  the  fair  in. 

St.  BosnfelTs  Fair,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  55* 
HoRNiE-woRK,  s.  A  ^rub,  or  thick,  short  worm, 
with  a  very  tough  skin,  inclosing  a  sort  of  chry- 
salis, which  in  June  or  July  becomes  the  long- 
leggedflycalled  by  children  the  Spin-Mary  ^Vik. 
Teut.  horen-worm,  seps^  vermis  qui  comua  erodit. 
Horns,  s,ph  Jt"  Horns  to  the  Lift^  a  game  of 
young  people. 

A  circle  is  formed  round  a  table,  and  all  placing 
their  forefingers  on  the  table,  one  cries^  A'  Horns  to 
iht  lift,  cats'  horns  upmost.  If  on  this  any  one  lift 
hi^  finger^  he  owes  a  nod,  as  cats  have  no  horns. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  person  who  does  not  raise 
his  finger,  when  a  horned  animal  is  named,  is  sub- 
jected to  a  forfeit.  These  wads  are  recovered  by  the 
performuice  of  some  task,  as  kissing,  at  the  close  of 
the  game,  the  person  named  by  the  one  who  has  his 
eyes  tied  up. 

Horn-tammie,^.  Abutt,alaughing.stock,Aberd> 
The  term  has  probably  been  first  employed  to  de- 
note the  person  who  played  the  part  of  the  blind  man 
in  Blind-man's  Buff;  as,  in  an  early  age,  this  per- 
sonage appeared  dressed  in  the  skin,  and  wearing  the 
horns,  of  a  brute  animal.  The  play  was  thence  de- 
nominated, in  Sw.,  blind^bock.  V.  Belly-blind.  The 
chief  actor  in  this  sport  being  shoved  and  buffeted 
by  the  rest,  the  name  might  be  latterly  transferred 
to  any  one  who  was  made  the  butt  of  others. 

HORNEL,  8.  The  name  given,  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  to  the  Sand-lance,  when  of  a  large  size. 
''A.  Tfibianus.   Sand-lance;  Sand-eel;  HomeL'^ 
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The  largest  sand-lances  af  e  by  the  fishermai  called 
hornds."     Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  3. 
HORNIE,  ad;.     Amorous,  liquorish,  Ayts. ; 

perhaps  from  the  idea  that  such  a  person  is  apt 

to  reduce  another  to  the  state  of  a  comuttis. 
HORNIS,  s.  pi 

"  Item,  ane  gowne  of  quhite  satyne,  with  ane  pas« 
ment  of  gold  and  silvir,  lynit  with  claith  of  gold,  fur- 
nist  with  horms  of  gold."  Inventories,  A.  1539,  p-  33. 

I  observe,  that  in  those  pieces  of  dress  in  which 
horns  are  mentioned,  no  notice  is  taken  of  buttons, 
and  vice  versa. 

McDonald,  however,  in  his  Gaelic  Vocabulary, 
gives  Aorn  as  synon.  with  tag/  '^  Aigilen— A  Tag  or 
Horn,"  p.  19. 
HORRELAGE,  s.     A  clock.     «  The  tolbuith 

horrelage^  the  clock  of  the  tolbooth.     Aberd. 

Reg.  V.  16.     V.  Orlege. 
To  HORSE,  V.  a.     To  punish  by  striking  the 

buttocks  on  a  stone,  S.     V.  Bejan,  v. 
HORSE,  s.     1.  A  hod  or  tray  used  by  masons 

for  carrying  lime,  Dumfr. ;  in  other  counties 

called  a  Mare. 
S.  A  wooden  stool>  or  tressle,  used  by  masons  for 

raising  scaffolding  on,  S. ;  synon.  Tress, 
3.  That  sort  of  tress  which  is  used  for  supportinir 

a  frame  for  drying  wood,  Loth.  ^^     * 

HORSE-BUCKIE,  s.     The  great  welk,  S.B. 
V.  Buckie. 

HORSE-COCK,  s.   The  name  given  to  a  small 

kind  of  snipe.  Loth. 

However  singular,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  corr.  of 
the  Sw.  name  of  the  larger  snipe,  Horsgiuk,  Linn. 
Faun.  Suec.  N.  173.     V.  Horsegowk. 
HORSE-FEAST,  s.   Meat  without  drink ;  also 

denominated  a  horse-mealy  S. 

The  phrase,  I  am  informed,  occurs  in  O.E. 
HORSE-GANG,  s.]  Add,  as  definition ; 
The  fourth  part  of  that  quantity  of  land,  which  is 

ploughed  by  four  horses,  belonging  to  as  many 

tenants,  S.B. 
HORSE-GOWK,  s.    1.  The  Green  Sand-piper, 

Shed.]  Add; 
SL  This  name  is  given  to  the  snipe,  Orkn. 

*^  The  snipe,  or  snite,  Wil.  Orn.*— Scolopaz  Gal* 
linago,  Linn.  Syst— Ore.  Myre-snipe,  Horsegqk." 
LoVs  Faun.  Oread.  p«.  81. 

Sw.  horsgoek,  id.  Faun.  Suec.  sp.  173*  Cimbris  qui«i 
busd.  hossegioeg.     Penn.  Zool.  p.  358. 
HORSE-HIRER,  s.    One  who  lets  saddlchor. 

ses,  S. 

'^  If  the  decent  behaviour  of  common  horse-hirers, 
to  use  a  Scottish  expression,  who  attended  him  in 
his  journey,  extorted  this  confession  from  him,  we 
cannot  well  suppose  that  he  found  the  better  sort  of 
people  deficient  in  agreeable  qualifications."  Mac- 
Nicol's  Remarks,  p.  92. 

Dr.  Johns,  has  thus  defined  Hirer.  ^  S.  In  Scot- 
land it  denotes  one  who  keeps  small  horses  to  let." 
It  would  seem  that  the  learned  Lexicographer  was 
determined  to  view  every  thing  on  the  North  side 
of  the  Tweed  as  on  a  small  scale.  In  his  definition, 
however,  he  might  be  insensibly  infl\;enced  by  a  re- 
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collection  of  the  sixe  of  the  horses  that  had  been 
hired  at  Inverness,  which  were  rather  weak  for  his 
ponderosity ;  so  that^  in  crossing  the  Rattakin,  he  re» 
quired  one  of  the  guides  to  lead  the  horse  he  rode, 
while  the  other  w^ked  at  his  "  side,  and  Joseph  fol- 
lowed behind."  V.  Boswell's  amusing  description  of 
this  scene,  Journal,  p.  133,  134. 
HORSE-M  ALISON,  *.     One  who  is  extremely 

cruel  to  horses^  Clydes.     V.  Malison. 
HORSE-NAIL.  Tomdkeahorse-miilQf^LXKxiigj 
to  do  it  in  a  clumsy  and  very  imperfect  way,  Fife. 
HORSE-SETTER,  a.     The  same  with  Horse^ 
MreTj  S. 

"  A  stripling— guided  him  to  the  house  of  Theo- 
philus  Lugton,  the  chief  vintner,  harse-setter,  and 
stabler  in  the  town."     R.  Gilhaize,  i.  1 50. 
HORSE-SHOE,  s.    One  of  the  means  which  su- 
perstition has  devised,  as  a  guard  against  witch- 
craft, is  to  have  a  horseshoe  nailed  on  the  doors 
of  a  house,  stable,  &c.,  S. 
*'  Your  wife's  a  witch,  man;  you  should  nail  &  horse-- 
shoe  on  your  chamber-door."    Redgauntlet,  ii.  244. 
"  An  horse-shoe  is  put  thrice  through  beneath  the 
belly,  and  over  the  back  of  a  cow  that  is  considered 
elf-shot"     Gall.  EncycL  vo.  Freets. 
HORSE-STANG,  j.     The  Dragon-fly,  Upp. 
Clydes. ;  apparently  from  the  idea  of  its  sting- 
ing horses. 
HORSE-WELL-GRASS,  s.    Common  brook- 
lime,  an  herb,  S.    Veronica  beccabunga,  Linn. 
To  HORT,  i;.  a.     To  maim,  to  hurt,  S.B. 

''  Supplicatione  be  the  laird  of  Mcintosh  and  his 
brother,  complaining  vpon  the  laird  of  Glengarie  for 
the  slaughter  of  two  gentilmen  thair  friendis,  and 
horting  some  otheris."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V,  382 

Teut.  hort-en,  pulsare,  illidere. 
HOSE,  s.  1.  A  socket  in  any  instrument  for  re- 
ceiving a  handle  or  shaft. 
"  You  may  make  an  iron  instrument,  somewhat 
bending,  and  cloven  in  the  one  end,  resembling  a 
hammer,  and  in  the  other,  with  a  hose  or  socket,  as 
a  fork  is  made  for  holding  of  a  pole  or  shaft;  which 
being  fixed  into  the  hose,  it  may  be  thrust  down  into 
the  earth,"  &c.     Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  9^. 

At  first  view  this  might  seem  a  figurative  use  of 
Dan.  hose  a  stocking,  from  the  resemblance  in  form. 
But  I  hesitate  whether  we  ought  not  to  trace  it  to 
the  origin  given  under  Hoozle,  id. ;  especially  as  the 
latter  may  be  viewed  as  a  dimin.  from  Hose» 
9..  The  seed-leaves  of  grmn,  Forfars. ;  q.  the  see* 
ket  which  contains  them. 

'^  The  disease  of  smut  appears  to  be  propagated 
from  the  seed  in  so  far  as  it  is  found  in  the  ears  before 
they  have  burst  from  the  hose  or  seed4eaves."  Agr. 
Surv.  Forfars.  p.  299. 

This  term  has  formerly  been  of  general  use,  at 
least  in  the  north  of  S. 

"  Vagina,  the  hose  of  com."  Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  2 1 . 
HOSE-DOUP,  s.   Expl.  *'  Medlar,^  the  Mespi- 

luB  G^rmanica  %  Roxb. 
HOSE-GRASS,  Hose-gerse,  *.     Meadow  soft 
grass,  Ayrs. 

<'  Hose-grass  or  Yorkshire  fog  (Holcus  lanatus), 
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is  next  to  rye-grass  the  most  valuable  grass."    Agr. 
Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  287. 

H0SE.NET,  s.  ft.  The  term  is  also  used 
metaph.]  ^cU,--— as  denoting  a  state  of  en- 
anglement  from  which  one  cannot  easily  es- 
cape, S. 

"  That  aflerwards  they  might  bring  Montrose  in- 
to a  hose»net,  they  resolved  to  divide  their  army  in 
two :  one  to  go  north, — and  the  other  under  Baulie> 
to  stay  in  Angus."     Guthry's  Men>.  p.  184. 

**  Doubtless  thir  covenanters  from  their  hearts  la^ 
mented,  and  sore  repented  the  beginning  of  this  co- 
venant, never  lookmg  to  have  suffered  the  smart 
thereof,  as  they  did,  tiU  they  were  all  drawn  in  an  Aore- 
tiet,  frae  the  whilk  they  could  not  flee,  nor  now  durst 
speak  against  the  same,  nor  give  any  disobedience, 
under  the  pain  of  plundering."    Spalding,  ii.  S06. 

HOSHENS,  s.  pi     Stockings  without  feet.     V. 

HOESHINS. 

HO-SP  Y,  s,    A  game  of  young  people;  much  the 

same  with  Hide  and  Seelc^  Loth. 

**  Ho,  Spi/  !  is  chiefly  a  summer  game.  Some  of 
the  party— -conceal  themselves ;  and  when  in  their 
hiding-places,  call  out  these  words  to  their  compa- 
nions :  and  the  first  who  finds  has  next  the  pleasure 
of  exercising  his  ingen uity  at  concealment."  Bl ackw. 
Mag.  Aug.  1821,  p.  35,  V.  Hoispbhoy  and  Hy  spy. 
HOSPITALITIE,  s.    The  fwrovision  made  for 

the  aged  or  infirm  in  hospitals. 

^'  Confermis  all— actes  of  parliament— -in  favouria 
of  burrowis  and  commwnities  thairof ;  as  also  of  all 
vther  landis,  annualrentis,  and  commodities,  foundit 
to  the  sustentatioun  of  the  ministrie  and  hospitalitie 
within  the  same."  Acte  Ja.  VI.  1593,  Ed.  1814,  p.  28. 

L.  B.  hospitdlit-as,  hospitale,  xenodochium.    Hosm 
pitaUtaiem  pauperum  Christi,  quae  necdom  et  loco 
illo  ligneum  erat,  constituit  petrinam.     Act  Epiac. 
Cenoman.  ap.  Du.  Cange. 
Host,  Hoast,  Hoist,  s.    A  cough.]  Add ; 

'*  Hausle,  or  Hoste,  a  dry  cough.  North."   Grose. 

Shirrefs  gives  in  a  host,  as  equivalent  to  without  a 
host,  "  without  delay  or  reluctance ;"  Gl. 

This  was  also  an  0.£.  word ;  '^  Host  ot  coughe. 
Tussis."  The  v.  is  given  in  the  following  form.  "  Hos- 
tyn  or  coughen.  Tussio. — Tussito."  Prompt.  Parv. 
HOSTELER,  s.     An  innkeeper.]  Add; 

This  word  retained  its  original  sense  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  *'  Night  being  fallen,  he  lodges 
in  Andrew  Haddentoun's  at  the  yett-cheek,  who  was 
an  ostler ''-^^^  James  Gordon,  Ostler  of  Turriesoul." 
Spalding,  i.  1?.  Sp. 

HOSTERAGE,  a.    The  ostrich. 

"  Item,  in  a  gardeviant,  in  the  fyrst  a  grete  hoslerage 
fedder."     Inventories,  p.  11. 

"  Hoslerage  fedderls,"  ostrich  feathers.  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 

HOT,  HoTT,  s.  A  small  heap  of  any  kind  care- 
lessly put  up.  A  hot  qfmuck^  as  much  dung  as 
is  laid  down  from  a  cart  in  the  field  at  one  place, 
in  order  to  its  being  spread  out ;  **  a  Ao^  of 
stanes,'*  &c.,  Roxb. 

There  was  hay  to  ca',  an  lint  to  lead. 
An  hunder  hotts  o*  muck  to  spread. 
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An'  peats  and  tars  an'  a'  to  lead : 
What  mean'd  the  beast  to  dee  ? 
The  auld  man's  mare's  dead,  &c. 

A  mile  aboon  Dundee,  Old  Song;  Edin. 
Month.  Mag.  June  1817*  p*  ^38. 
"  Will  then  laid  his  arm  over  the  boy  and  the  holt  o* 
claes^  and  fell  sound  asleep."    Perils  of  Man^  ii.  255. 
V.  Hut,  Hand-hut. 

Teut  hoiien,  coalescere,  concrescere. 
To  HOTCH,  V.  n.    To  move  the  body  by  sud- 
denjerks.1  Add; 
O  sirs  !  he's  een  awa'  indeed, 
Nae  mair  to  shape  or  draw  a  thread,— 
An'  hotch  an'  gigle. 
A.  Wilson's  Poems,  1790,  p.  Sp.     Add; 
S.  To  move  by  short  heavy  leaps  as  a  frog  does, 
Ettr.  For. 

To  hotch,  Lancashire,  ''  togo  by  jumps,  as  toads;" 
T.  Bobbins. 

Isl.  ho$s-a  quatere,  motare  sursum ;  hoss,  mollis 
quassatio. 

'*  Aw  hotchin,*'  a  phrase  used  in  the  sense  of  "  very 
numerous ;"  Ettr.  For. 

To  Hotch,  v,  a.  To  move  any  object,  from 
the  place  previously  occupied,  by  succussa- 
tion,  S. 

**  Are  ye  sure  ye  hae  room  eneugh,  sir  ?     I  wad 
fain  hotch  mysell  farther  yont."     St.  Ronan,  ii.  52. 
HOTCHIE,  8.  «  A  general  name  for  puddings;'' 
61.  Buchan. 
The  hotchie  reams,  the  girdle  steams. 
An  litt'lans  rin  clean  doited. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  72. 
Apparently  a  cant  term,  from  the  jerking  motion 
of  a  padding,  when  boiling  or  on  the  gridiron.     V. 
Hotch. 

To  HOTT,  V.  n.    Synon.  with  Hotchy  q.  v.,  and 
used  in  the  same  manner;  He  hottUandkuch; 
Fife. 
ToHOTTER, v. n.  Tocrowdtogether, kc.]Add; 
The  term  under  consideration  may  be  a  corr.  of 
Howder,  v.  n.  as  nearly  allied  in  signification. 
Hotter,  s.     1.  A  crowd  or  multitude  of  small 
animals  in  motion,  Loth. ;  Hatter,  synon.  Fife. 

2.  The  motion  made  by  such  a  crowd  ;  as,  ^^  If  s 
a^  in  a  hotter^  Mearns. 

3.  Also  used  as  expressive  of  individual  motion ; 
applied  to  a  person  whose  skin  appears  as  mov- 
ing, from  excessive  fatness,  inconseauenceof  the 
slightest  exertion.  Such  a  person  is  said  to  be 
in  a  hotter  of  fat,  Mearns. 

To  HOTTER,  v.n.    1.  To  boil  slowly,  to  sim. 
mer ;  including  the  idea  of  the  sound  emitted, 
Aberd.,  Perths. ;  Softer^  synon.  S. 
9..  Used  to  denote  the  bubbling  sound  emitted  in 
boiling,  ibid. 

Twa  pots  soss'd  in  the  chimney  nook, 
Forby  ane  hoiCrm'  in  {oxT}  the  crook. 

W.  Beatti^s  Tales,  p.  5. 
S.  To  shudder,  to  shiver,  ibid. 

4.  To  be  gently  shaken  in  the  act  of  laughing, 
Perths. 

5.  To  be  unsteady  in  walking,  to  shake,  Aberd. 
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Hale  be  yir  crowns,  ye  canty  louns, 
Tho'  age  now  gars  me  koUer. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  73. 

6.  To  move  like  a  toad,  Ettr.  For. 

"  I  was  eidentlye  hotteryng  alang  with  muckle 
paishens  [patience^."     Hogg's  Wint  Tales,  ii.  41. 

7.  To  jolt.    A  cart,  or  other  carriage,  drawn  over 
a  rough  road,  is  said  to  hotter,  Roxb. 

8.  To  rattle,  or  make  a  blattering  noise. 

Athwart  the  lyft  the  thun'er  rair'd, 

Wi'  awfu'  hottrin  din. 
Baronne  o'Gairtfy,  A.  Laing's  Anc,  Ball,  p.  13. 
Teut  hort-en,  Fr.  heurt-er,  id.    To  avoid  the  trans* 
position,  we  might  perhaps  trace  it  to  Isl.  htvidr'^, 
cito  commoveri. 

HOTTIE,  a  High-school  term,  used  in  ridicul- 
ing one  who  has  got  something,  that  he  does 
not  know  of,  pinned  at  his  back.    His  sportive 
class-fellows  call  after  him,  Hottie !  Hottie  I 
Perhaps  from  O.Fr.  host-er,  mod.  o^-er  to  takeaway; 
q.  hotez,  "  remove  what  you  carry  behind  you." 

HOTTLE,  s.   "  Any  thing  which  has  not  a  firm 
base  of  itself,  such  as  a  young  child,  when  be- 
^nninff  to  walk ;  the  same  with  Totile  ;^  Gall. 
EncycT. 
This  seems  merely  a  provincial  variety  of  Hoddle, 

to  waddle,  q.  v.     Both  may  be  allied  to  Teut.  hoeteU 

e»,  inartificialiter  se  gerere,  ignaviter  aliquid  agere, 

Kilian ;  "  to  bungle,"  Sewel. 

HOT  TRED.     V.  Fute  Hatb. 
To  HOU,  Hoo,  HoucH,  v.  n.  1.  A  term  used  to 
express  the  cry  of  an  owl,  to  hoot,  Lanarks. 
The  houlet  hou't  through  the  riftit  rock. 

The  tod  yowl't  on  the  hill ; 
Whan  an  eldritch  whish  soucht  through  the  lift. 
And  a'  fell  deadly  still. 
Mar  maiden  of  Clyde,  Edin.  Mag,  May  1820.^ 
S.  Applied  also  to  the  melancholy  wlustling  or 

howling  of 4he  wind,  Clydes. 
3.  To  hoUa,  to  shout,  ibid. 
HouAii\  part  pr.     Howling,  Clydes. 

Doun  cam  the  rain  an'  soucnan'  hail. 
Will  sang  the  houan'  win  Qwind]. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  328. 
HouiN,  s.  The  dreary  whistling  of  the  wind,  ibid. 
Isl.  hwda,  canum  vox,  media  inter  murmur  et  latra- 
tum. 

Teut.  hou,  houw,  celeusma.  C.B.  hwa,  '^  to  holloo ; 
to  hout;"  also  hmchw,  a  cry  of  hollo,  a  scream; 
"  hwhw,  the  hooting  of  an  owl ;"  Owen. 

To  HOUD,  Ho  WD,  v.n.  1.  To  wriggle,  S.]  Add; 
S.  To  rock.   A  boat,  tub,  or  barrel,  sailing  about 
in  a  pool,  is  said  to  houd,  in  reference  to  its  rock- 
ing motion,  Roxb. 

Auld  Homy  thought  to  gar  him  homd 
Upo'  the  gallows ;  for  the  gowd 
He  gat  lang  syne,  an'  wadna  set 
His  signature,  to  show  the  debt. 

The  Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  20. 
-^His  e'e  still  on  the  water  cast. 
Lest  our  proud  faes,  in  numbers  vast. 
Should  cram  their  islands  o'  flotillas. 
An'  honding  on  the  groaning  billows. 
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Try  to  make  good  their  awfu*^  boasts 
O'  hurling  vengeance  on  our  coasts. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  1811,  p.  42. 

To  HOUD,  HowD,  V.  n.  To  float,  as  any  heary 
substance  does  down  a  flooded  river.     Thus, 
trees  carried  down  by  a  flooded  river,  are  said 
to  houd  down,  Roxb. 
This  may  be  the  same  with  the  preceding  v.,  as 

implying  the  idea  of  a  rocking  or  unequal  motion. 

Teut  hoide  and  hode  signify  celox,  navis  vectoria. 

HOUDEE,  HowDOYE,  s.    A  sycophant,  a  flat- 
terer ;  as,  "  She''s  an  auld  houdee^  Teviotd. 
This  term  has  most  probably  originated  with  the 
vulgar,  from  the  ridicule  attached  to  a  real  or  appa« 
rent  affectation  of  superior  style  and  manners  in  those 
whom  they  accounted  their  equals  j[  or  to  the  appear- 
ance of  great  complaisance  in  putting  the  question 
Horn  do  ye?     Or  perhaps  it  has  been  considered  as 
a  proof  that  one,  by  so  much  complaisance,  meant 
to  curry  Avour  with  another. 
HOUDLE,  the  simultaneous  motion  of  a  great 
number  of  sinall  creatures,  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  ant-hill,  Fife. 
To  HouDLE,  V,  w.     Te  move  in  the  manner  de^ 
scribed,  ibid. ;  apparently  synon.  with  Hotter^ 
It  seems  to  have  a  common  origin  with  Belg.  hut-' 
seUen,  to  shake  up  and  down,  to  huddle  together. 
It  may  indeed  be  the  same  with  £.  huddle.  Germ. 
hudelr'Ti,  id. 

Tq  hove,  r.  n.     1.  To  swell.]  Add; 

Isl.  homn^a,  intumescere,  must  be  viewed  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  family ;  as  mi?  is  often  inter- 
changed with  v,f,  and  6.  Thus  Su.G.  hamn  is  the 
same  with  Isl.  hafn,  Germ,  hqfen,  £.  haven,  portus ; 
Su.G.y^mn  with  Moe8.G.  ibn,  Isl.jo/H,  E.even,  aequalis. 
To  Hove,  v.  a.     To  swell,  to  inflate,  S. 

Some  ill-brew*d  drink  h&d.  hov'd  her  wame,  &c. 

Burns,  iii.  48. 
HoviNG,  9.     Swelling,  the  state  of  being  swelled ; 

applied  to  bread,  cheese,  the  human  body.  Sec.  S. 

**  Hovtftg— i9-*seldom  met  with  in  the  sweet  milk 
cheese  of  that  county,"  &c.     Agr.  Surv.  A3rrs.  p. 

456.      V.  FVRE-PANOIT. 

HOVE,  interf,     A  word  used  in  calling  a  cow 

when  going  at  large,  to  be  milked ;  often  Hove^ 

Ladyj  Berw.,  Roxb. 

*'  In  calling  a  cow  to  be  milked,  hove,  hove,  oflen 
repeated,  is  the  ordinary  expression ;  anciently  in 
the  LotWans  thfa  was  prrutchy,  and  prrutchy  lady," 
Agr.  Surv.  Berw.  p.  505. 

Hove  is  evidently  meant  in  the  sense  of  stop,  halt 
V.  Hove,  v.,  sense  2. 

To  HOVER,  V.  n.     To  tarry,  to  delay,  S.O. 

"  Hover,  to  stay  or  stop.  North."  Grose.  V.Hoye, 
v.,  sense  2. 

HOVER,  «.  1.  Suspense,  hesitation,  uncertainty. 
/n  a  state  of  hover ^  at  a  loss,  S.B. 
Her  heart  for  Lindy  now  began  to  beat. 
An'  was  in  haver  great  to  think  him  leal. 

Ross's  Heletiore,  First  Ed.  p.  64. 
Johns,  derives  the  £.  v.  from  C.B.  hovh,  to  hang 
over.     Sw.  haefw-a  signifies  to  fluctuate, 
g.  In  a  hovevy  is  a  phrase  used  concerning  the  wea- 
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ther,  when,  from  the  a8|)ect  of  the  atmosphere,. 
it  appears  to  be  uncertain  whether  it  will  rain 
or  not,  S.     In  a  dacTde^  id.,  S.B. 
Sw.  haefw^a  fluctuare. 
S.  To  stand  in  hover ^  to  be  in  a  state  of  hesitation. 
*'  The  Frenchmen— cam  peartlie  fordward  to  Tat- 
bat  mylne,  quhair  they  siood  in  hover,  and  tuik  con-» 
tultatioun  quhat  was  best  to  be  done."    Pitscottie's 
Cron.  p.  537» 
To  HouFF,  V.  n.     To  haunt}  Add; 

"  Where  was't  that  Robertson  and  you  were  used 
to  Aofr/f  thegither  ?  Somegate  about  the  Laigh  Cal- 
ton,  I  am  thinking."  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  ii.  196. 
HouFFiE,  adf.    Snug ;  applied  to  a  place,  Roxb. ; 

q.  affording  a  good  houff  or  haunt 
HOUGGY  STAFF,  an  iron  hook  for  bawling 
fish  into  a  boat ;  Shetl. 

Dan.  hage,  Su.G.  IsL  hake,  uncus,  cuspis  incurva  ; 
hokinn,  incurvus. 

To  HOUGH,  V.  a.  To  throw  a  stone  by  raising 
the  houffhy  and  casting  the  stone  from  undecit, 
S.B. 
HQUGHAM,  Sk  Bent  pieces  of  wood,,  slung  on 
each  side  of  a  horse^  for  suppprting  dung-pan- 
niers, are  called  hauffhatnSi  Teviotd. 
I  suspect  that  this  is  the  same  with  Hochimes  ;  and 
that  it  gives  the  proper  signification  of  that  word. 
To  HOUGH-BAND,  v.  a.   To  tie  a  dand  round 
the  hough  of  a  co w,  or  horse,  to  prevent  it  from 
straying,  S.A. 
HouGH-BAND,  s.     The  band  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, ibid^    V.  Hoch-ban\ 
To  HOUK,  V.  a.    To  dig,    V.  Holk. 
To  HOUL AT,  V.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  hen-pedt'd 
state,  Perths. ;  derived  perhaps  from  the  popu- 
lar fable  of  the  houlai^  or  owl  having  all  its  bor- 
rowed  plumage  plucked  off. 
HouLAT-LiEE,  odf.  Having  a  meagre  and  feeble 

appearance,  puny,  S. 
Ta  HOUND,  HuNi>  out,  v.  a.  To  set  on,  to  en- 
courage to  do  injiiry  to  others,  S.  To  kwtd 
mischiefs  to  incite  some  other  person  to  work 
mischief,  while  the  primary  agent  stands  aside, 
and  keeps  out  of  the  scrape ;  %oxb. 
To  Hound  Fotr,  v,  n.  To  proceed  on  the  pro- 
per scent. 

"  The  treasurer  yet  professed  to  be  for  the  bishops, 
but  betrayed  himself— -not  only  by  hb  private  cor- 
respondence with  the  supplicants,  bnt  also  by  hb 
carriage  in  public,  which  tended  altogether  to  direct 
them  lio  hound  fair,  and  encourage  &em  to  go  on." 
G.uthry's  Mem.  p.  26. 

Hounder-out,  s.   One  who  exdtes  others  to  any 
mischievous  or  injurious  work. 
**  The  invasione— -may  be  committed  by  lawlea  and 
wnresponsall  men,  the  kounders  out  of  quhome  can- 
not be  gottki  detected."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1 8 1 7,  V.  22. 
'^  Thereafter  the  lords  demand  whether  he  was  art 
and  part,  or  on  the  counsel,  or  hounder^out  of  thir  gen- 
tlemen of  the  name  of  Gordon,  to  do  such  open  op- 
pressions and  injuries  as  they  did  daily  }"  Spalding, 

i.  43.      V.  OUT-HOUNDER. 

HOUP,  s.    Hope ;  the  true  pronunciation  of  S. 
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Yet  houp,  the  cheerer  of  tbe  mind. 
Can  tend  us  'gainst  an  adverse  wind. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  l6. 
Belg.  hoop,  hoope,  id. 
HOUP,  s.     Hops,  Aberd. 

Nor  did  we  drink  a'  gilpin  water. 
But  reemin  nap  wi''Aoiip  weel  heartit.  Ibid.  p.  24. 
HOUP,  s.     A  mouthful  of  any  drink,  a  taste  of 
any  liquid,  Moray. 

Perhaps  from  Isl.  hwopt,  bucca,  fhuces,  the  chops, 
q.  what  fills  the  chops  or  mouth. 
HOURa     Ten  hours.]  Add; 

The  same  mode  of  expressing  time  is  still  used  in 
some  counties,  through  all  the  numbers  commonly 
employed  in  reckoning ;  as  twa-kours,  two  o'clock, 
three^kaurs,  three  o'clock,  sajf-haurs,  &c.  Even  the 
first  numeral  is  conjoined  with  the  plural  noun ;  one- 
hours,  one  o'clock,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
HOUSEL,  s.  The  socket  in  which  the  handle  of 

a  dung-fork  ia  fixed,  Berwicks.  V.  Hoozle. 
HOUSEN,  pt  oi House ;  houses,  Lanarks.  or  Renf. 
O  lassie,  will  ye  tak'  a  man  ? 
Rich  in  housen,  gear  an'  Ian  ? 

Tannahilts  Poems,  p.  13. 
HOUSE-HEATING,^.  Anentertainment  given, 

or  carousal  held,  in  a  new  house. 

This,  according  to  ancient  custom,  especially  in 

the  country,  must  be  heated,  S.    House-f^armng,  £. 

V.  To  Heat  a  House. 

HOUSE-SIDE,  s.  A  coarse  figure,  used  to  de- 
note a  big  clumsy  person ;  as,  ^^  Sic  a  house^ide 
6"  a  wife,^  q.  a  woman  as  broad  as  the  side  of 
a  house^  S.B. 

HOUSEWIFESKEP,  s.    Housewifery,  S, 
My  hand  is  in  my  lumsewifeskep, 

Goodman,  as  ye  may  see.  Old  Song. 

V.  HiSSIESKIF. 

HO  W-SHEEP,  inter;.    A  call  ^ven  by  a  shep- 

herd  to  his  dog  to  incite  him  to  pursue  sheep^ 

Upp.  Lanarks. 

Hou  is  synon.  with  Hoy,  q.  v.  The  definition 
given  of  IsL  Ao-a  by  Verelius,  seems  preferable  to 
that  of  G.  Andr.  quoted  under  that  article  ;  Vocem 
clamore  et  cantu  intendere  ut  solent  bubulci^  se  et 
gregem  eo  oblectantes ;  q.  "  to  hot/  the  sheep." 
HOUSIE,  s.     A  small  house ;  a  diminutive,  S. 

"  No  being  used  to  the  like  o'  that,  you'll  no  care 
about  enterin'  her  wee  bit  housie,  though  she  aye 
keeps't  nice  and  clean."  Glenfergus,  ii.  158. 

Tnis  term  is  often  expressive  of  attachment  to  one's 
habitation,  although  it  should  appear  mean  to  others. 
HOUSTER,  s.    "  One  whose  cloaths  are  ill  put 

on,'^  Fife. 
To  ^ovsTE;l,  V.  a.  To  gather  confusedly,  ibid.. 
HousTRiE,  HowsTBiE,  s.  1.  Soft,  bad,  nasty  Ibod ; 

generally  a  mixture  of  different  sorts  of  meat, 

Roxb. 
2.  Trasli,  trumpery ;  pron.  huistrie.  Fifes 
—  Let  us  practice  for  the  trial  ;— 
Cast  coat,  an'  hat,  an'  ither  liaustrie. 
An'  ding  Brownhills^  and  neibo^ir  Troustrie« 

Lieut.  C.  GKny's  Poems. 
Hou&Ti^iK»  HuisTHiN,  part.  adj.     Bustling,  but 

confused ;  as^  "  a  huistrin  body,''  Fife. 
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Probably  from  Fr.  hostiere.  Gueux  <f  hostiere,  such 
as  beg  from  doore  to  doore,  Cotgr.    Houstrie  may  be 
q.  the  contents  of  a  beggar's  widlet. 
HOUT,  interj.     V.  Hoot. 
HOUTTIE,  adj.    Of  a  testy  humour,  Fife. 

Isl.  Iidi-a  (pron.  houtd)  minari. 
HOW,  adj.     1.  Hollow.]  Add; 
%  Poetically  applied  to  that  term  of  the  day  when 
the  stomach  ueoomes  liollow  or  empty  from  long 
abstinence. 

This  is  the  how  and  hungry  hour. 

When  the  best  cures  for  grief. 
Are  cog-fous  of  the  ly  thy  kail. 
And  a  good  junt  of  beef. 
Wattiy  and  Madge,  Herd's  Coll  ii,  198.    Hence, 
How-Doup,  s.    The  medlar  apple,  Mespilus  Ger- 

manica.  Loth.     Hose-doupy  Roxb. 
How,  s.   2,  A  plain,  &c.]  Add ; 
It  is  an  old  adage.  Loth. ; 

When  the  mist  taks  the  Jwrvs, 
Gude  weather  it  grows. 
Highls  and  hows,  high  and  low  districts  or  spots,  S. 
Howie,  s.  A  small  plain,  Buchan.  . 
Welcome,  ye  couthie  canty  howie, 
Whare  roun'  the  ingle  bickers  row  ay,  &c. 
Return  to  Buchan,  Tarras's  Poems,  p.  125. 

8.  The  hold  of  a  ship.]  Add ; 

*'  Ane  haw  of  ane  scheip,  and  all  hir  geir."  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1 54S,V.  18. 

"  Carina,  tfie  how  of  a  ship."    Wedderb.  Vocab. 
p.  2S.     Insert,  as  sense 
4.  In  the  howes^  figuratively  used,  chopfallen,  in 

the  dumps,  Upp.  Clydes. 
How  o' THE  NiCHT,  midnight,  Boxb.;  Hownicht 

id. 

"  Without  somemode  of  prhrate  wooing,  it  was  well 
known  that  no  man  in  the  country  could  possibly 
procure  a  wife ;  for  that  darkness  rendered  a  pro- 
mise serious,  which  passed  in  open  day  for  a  mere 
joke,  or  words  <^  coursa.— '  Ye  ken  fu*  weel,  gude- 
man,  ye  oourtit  me  i'  the  howe  o*  the- night  yoursel' ; 
an'-— I  hae  never  had  cause  to.  rue  our  bits  o'  trysts 
1'  the  dark."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i,  9. 

— '^  Them  that  we  ken  to  be  half-rotten  i'  their 
graves,  come  an'  visit  our  fire-sides  at  the  howe  o'* 
the  night."  ibid.  ii.  46. 
How  o^  WINTER,  the  middle  or  depth  of  winter, 

from  November  to  January,  Roxb.,  Fife. 
How  o^  THE  YEAR,  synou.  with  the- ffowo*  Winr. 

ters  S. 
HOW,  s.  A  mound. J  Add;^ 

O.  Fr.  hogue,  hoge,  elevation,  colline,  hauteur.  Ro- 
quefort oddly  deduces  it  from  hat.Jaux,  faucis, 
expl.  but,  fin,  terme,  by  the  ohange  of  y*  into  h. 
HOW,  «,   1*  A  coif  or  hood,  S.B.]     Insert,  in 

etymon,  before  the  word  Ghauc. 

"  Howue,  hede  hillinge,  p.e.covering  of  the  headj. 
Tena.^Capedulum — Sidms."  Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  night-cap ;  pron.  hooy  Fife. 

"  Break  my  head,  and  put  on  my  hoo."  S.  Prov. 
Kelly  renders  the  term  "  night-cap,"  explaining  this 
proverb  by  the  £.  one,  '^  Bre$k  my  head,  and  bring 
me  a  plaister."  P.  6l. 

3.  A  Qliaplet,  &Q. 
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4  Sely  how."]  Add;  Hely  how,  id.,  Roxb.  Both 
in  the  N.  and  South  of  S.,  this  covering  is  care- 
fully preserved  till  death,  first  by  the  mothers, 
and  afterwards  by  those  born  with  it;  from 
the  idea  that  the  loss  of  it  would  be  attended 
with  some  signal  misfortune. 

HOW,*.  A  hoe.]  Add; 

*'  Horn,  a  narrow  iron  rake  without  teeth/'  Grose. 

This  is  given  as  a  term  common  to  various  provinces. 

To  How,  r.  a.  To  hoe,  S. 

HowER,  8.  One  who  hoes,  or  can  hoe,  S.    • 

HowiN,  8»  The  act  of  hoeing,  S. 

HOW,  Hou,  8.  2.  A  sea  cheer.]  Add; 

Teut.  hau,  houw,  celeusma. 
HOW,  interj.  Ho,  a  call  to  one  at  a  distance,  to 

listen  or  to  stop. 
And  hey  Annie !  and  how  Annie^  &c.  V.  Hey. 

This  may  be  the  same  with  Teut.  houw,  eho,  heus; 
or  merely  the  imper.  of  the  old  v.  signifying  to  stop. 
V.  Ho,  V. 

To  HOW,  V.  n.  To  remain,  to  tarry.    V.  Hove. 
HOW,  adj.     Dejected,  in  bad  spirits,  Aberd. ; 

most  probably  an  idiom  similar  to  that,  Dung 

in  the  hawes.    V.  How,  8.  1.  sense  4. 
To  HOW,  V,  a.  To  reduce,  to  drain,  to  thin,  to 

diminish  in  number  or  quantity,  Aberd. 
How  8.  Reduction,  diminution,  ibid. 

Perhaps  from  the  idea  of  rendering  how  or  hollow ; 
if  not  from  the  practice  of  hoeing. 
HOWCH,  ad/.   1.  Hollow,  applied  to  situation, ' 

Upp.  Lanarks. 
An'  the  wilcat  yow't  through  its  dowie  vouts« 
Sae  goustie,  howch,  and  dim. 

Marmaiden  of  Clyde,  Edin,  Mag.  May  1 820. 
%  As  applied  to  the  voice,  denoting  a  guttural 

kind  of  noise,  ibid. 
To  HOWD,  V.  n.    To  rock,  as  a  boat  on  the 

waves.   V.  HouD,  v. 
To  HOWD,  V.  a.  To  hide,  Fife.    V.  Hon,  v. 
HowDLiNs,  adv.  In  secret,  clandestinely;  applied 

to  any  thing  done  by  stealth,  ibid. ;  in  hidlins, 

synon. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  term  howdy,  as  de- 
noting a  midwife,  has  its  origin  from  this  v.,  because 
she  performs  her  work  howdlins,  or  in  secret,  the 
male  part  of  the  family  being  excluded.  But  this  is 
to  derive  a  word  of  pretty  general  use  ftoia  a  mere 
provincialism. 
To  HOWDER,  V.  n.   To  move  by  succusation.] 

Add;. 
Allied,  most  probably,  to  Isl.  hwidr^a,  cito  commo- 
veri.     Hence, 
HowTHER,  8,  A  towsing,  Loth.,  Lanarks. 

HOWDER,  8,  A  loud  gale  of  wind,  Aberd. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  hwida,  cito  commotio  aeris ; 
whence  hwidr^a,  cito  commoveri.    G.  Andr.  indeed 
derives  hwida  from  verf-r  aer.  C.B.  chwyth,  however, 
signifies  a  blast,  a  gale. 
HOWDERT,  part  adp      Hidden,  S.O.,  Gl. 

Picken. 
HowDiK-FEE,  8.     The  fee  given  to  a  midwife, 

Dumfr. 
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I  creeshed  kimmer's  loof  weel  wi'  homdyfee. 
Else  a  cradle  had  never  been  rocked  for  me. 
Blackw.  Mag.  June  1820,  p.277- 
To  HOWDLE,  v.n.  To  crowd  together, expres- 
sive of  a  hobbling  sort  of  motion,  Fife. 
HowDLE,  8.     A  crowd  in  moUon,  ibid. ;  synon. 
SfnaHer. 

Teut.  hoeteUen,  inartificiose  se  gerere. 
HOWDOYE,*.  A  sycophant,  Roxb.  V.Houdilk, 
HO W-DUMB-DEADy  <*<?  nkht,  the  middle  of 
night,  when  silence  reigns,  Ayrs. 
'*  What's  the  matter  wi*  ye  ?  That's  no  a  gold  bed 
for  a  sick  body,  in  the  how-dumb-dead  o'  a  caul'  ha'rat 
night"    Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  1820,  p.  202.    V.  How 

O'  THE  NICHT. 

HOWF,  8.  A  severe  blow  on  the  ear,  given  with 
a  circular  motion  of  the  arm,  Roxb. 
Teut  houwe,  vulnus. 
HO  WFIN,  8.  A  clumsy,  aukward,  senseless  per- 
son, Aberd. ;  perhaps  originally  the  same  with 
Houphyn,  q.  v. 
HOWFING,  adj.  Mean,  shabby,  having  ab^« 
garly  appearance. 

Ane  hamelie  hat,  a  cott  of  kelt, 
Weill  beltit  in  ane  lethrone  belt, 
A  bair  clock,  and  a  bachlane  naig. — 
Thair  was  a  brave  embassado' 
Befoir  so  noble  ane  audito*'. 
The  Queue  of  Englandis  Maiestie, 
Hir  counsall  and  nobilitie. — 
Allace,  that  Scotland  had  no  schame. 
To  send  sic  howfing  carles  from  hame. 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  327. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Teut  hoef,  hoeve,  avillage,q.  vul- 
gar, rustic.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Hompkyu 
may  be  the  same. 
HOWIE,  8.   An  erratum  for  8(nene. 

^'  Bring  gavelocks  and  em  mells^  pinching-bart, 
howies,  and  break  every  gate,  bar,  and  door  in  this 
castle."  Perils  of  Man,  iii.  S.    V.  Sow^  a  military  en« 
gine,  &c. 
HOW  IS,  8.  pL     Hose,  or  stockings. 

*'  Item  nyne  pair  of  leg  sokis.  Item,  ten  homis, 
sewit  with  reid  silk,  grene  silk,  and  blak  silk."  In- 
ventories,  A.  1579,  p«  282. 

To  HOWK,  V.  a.     To  dig.     V.  Holx. 

HOWM,  *.  1.  The  level  low  ground  on  tlie  banks 
of  a  river  or  stream,  S. 

2.  A  very  small  island,  Shetl.    V.  Holme. 

HOWMET,  8.     A  little  cap.     V.  Hoomkt. 

HO WN ABEjHowakabeEjC^w;.  Howbeit,  how- 
ever, Loth.,  Roxb. 
"  Ye're  surely  some  silly  skemp  of  a  fallow,  to 

draw  out  your  sword  on  a  puir  auld  woman.  Dinna 

think,  howavabee,  that  I  care  for  outher  you  or  it" 

Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  110. 

Perhaps  corr.  from  when  a'  he,  q.  when  a// shall  be^ 

take  place,  or  happen.   V.  Whena'be. 

HOWRIS,  s.  pi     Whores. 

"  Item  that  it  be  lauchfull  to  na  wemene  to  weir 
abone  thair  estait  except  howris."  In  marg.  "  This 
act  is  verray  gude."  Articlis  to  be  presentit  in  Par- 
liament, Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567,  App.  Ed.  1814,  p.  40. 
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This  was  certainly  a  very  obgular  plan  for  sup- 
pressing superfluity  in  dress;  that  allj  who  were  char- 
geable with  dressing  above  their  rtaik,  were  to  be 
considered  as  avowing  infamous  means  for  supports 
ing  their  extravagance.  The  devisers  and  approvers 
of  this  plan  had  not  adverted  to  the  obvious  sole- 
cism of  granting  a  virtual  toleration  to  a  mode  of 
living  expressly  condemned  by  other  laws. 

The  orthography  nearly  agrees  to  that  of  A.S.  hor, 
Alem.  hvor,  huar,  Dan.  hare,  Belg.  hoere,  Su.G.  hora, 
Isl.  hoera,  id. 
HOW^S  A'  ? 

"  How's  a'?  A  common  salutation."  Gall.  Encycl. 
How^s  A^  wf  YE  ?  a  common  mode  of  making  in- 
quiry as  to  one'^s  health,  S. 

"  Wha  should  come  in  but  our  neebor,  Nanny  ? 
*  How's  a'  fpr  ye,  Nanny  ?'  said  I."  Petticoat  TaleSj 
ii.  140 ;  "  How  is  all  with  you  ?" 
HOWSOMEVER,  adv.     Howsoever,  S. 

*'  Howsomever,  no  to  enlarge  on  such  points  of  phi- 
losophical controversy/'  &c.  The  Steam-Boat^  p.  299* 

Whether  this  be  a  corr.  of  the  £.  word  seems  un- 
certain.    But  Su.G.  som  signifies  so. 
HOWSONE,  HowsooN,  CLdv.     As  soou  as. 

"  Quhilk  conspiratioune  the  said  James  Dowglace, 
kowsone  he  come  to  the  castell  of  Tamptalloune^  ex- 
ponit  &  final ie  endit  with  Archibald  sumtyme  erle  of 
Anguiss^  and  George  Dowglace  his  broder  germane^ 
alswa  rabellis  to  his  grace/'  &c.  Acts  Mary,  1542, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  42S* 

"  Horvsoon  James  Grant  came  to  Edinburgh,  he 
was  admired  and  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  great  vas- 
salage ;  he  is  received  and  warded  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  his  six  men  were  all  hanged  to  the 
death."  Spalding,  i.  14. 
HOWSTRIE,  s.     Soft,  bad,  nasty  food.     V. 

HocrsTRiE. 
HOWTIE,  adf.     Apt  to  wax  angry  and  sulky, 

Clydes. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  is  merely  a  provincial 
pronunciation  of  E.  haughty, 
HowTiLiE,  adv.  In  an  angry  and  sulkymanner,  ib. 
HowTiKESs,  s.  Anger  and  sulkiness  combined,  ib. 
HOWTOWDY,  8.    Defined,  "  A  young  hen,^ 

&C.1  Add; 

"  My  certies,  but  tlie  Scotch  blude  was  up,  and 
my  gentleman  tell't  the  King,  that  he  wadna  gie  a 
gude  Scotch  howtowdie  for  a'  the  puir  like  gear  in 
his  poultry  yard."  Petticoat  Tales,  il.  l63.  V.  Hen- 
wife,  sense  2. 

This  in  S.  properly  denotes  an  overgrown  chicken ; 
for  the  term  is  not  applied  to  a  hen.  I  have  there- 
fore erred  in  making  Howtowdie  synon.  with  Eirack. 
HOW-WECHTS,  s,  pi  "  Circular  implements, 

of  sheep-skin,  stretched  on  a  hoop,  used  about 

bams  and  mills  to  lift  grain  and  such  things 

with  ;*"  Gall.  Encycl.     V.  Wecht. 
HUAM,  s.  ^^  The  moan  of  the  owl  in  the  warm 

days  of  summer  iT  Gall.  Encycl. 

As  the  author  adds  that  it  **  continues  repeating 
with  a  moaning  air,  huam  ;"  it  may  be  a  word  form- 
ed from  the  sound.     C.B.  hw,  however,  signifies  a 
hoot,  hwa,  to  hoot ;  and  hwan,  an  owl,  a  hooter. 
HUBBIE,^.  A  dull,  stupid,  slovenly  fellow,Rox,b« 
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Perhaps  from  the  same  origin  with  Hobby-iobhtfy 
Belg.  hobb^en  to  moil  or  toil. 

HUBBILSCHOW,  s.    a  hubbub.]  Add ; 
A.Bor.  "  kubbleshew,  a  riotous  assembly  /'  Grose. 

HUBBLE,  s.    An  uproar,  a  tumult,  South  and 
West  of  S. 
The  sodger  too,  for  a'  his  troubles. 
His  hungry  wames,  an'  bludy  hubbies. 
His  agues,  rheumatisms,  cramps, 
Received  in  plashy  winter-camps, 
O  blest  reward  !  at  last  he  gains 
His  sov'reign's  thanks  for  a'  his  pains. 

Tannahilts  Poems,  p.  103, 104. 
The  ragabash  were  ordered  back. 

And  then  began  the  hitbble  ; 
For  cudgells  now  war  seen  to  bounce 
Aff  sculls  and  bloody  noses. 

GalL  EncycL  p.  267.  V.  Hubbilschow. 

HUCHOUN,  apparently  a  dimin.  from  Hugh. 

Act.  Dom.  Cone.  p.  S.  col.  S. 
HUCEIE,  s.     The  pit  in  which  ashes  are  held 

under  the  fire,  Renfrews. ;  synon.  Atsshole. 

Teut  hoeck  angulus ;  q.  the  comer  in  which  the 
ashes  are  retained. 

HUCKIE-BUCKIE,  s.    a  play  of  children, 

Loth.     V.  Hunkers. 
To  HUD,  V.  a.     Expl.  «  to  hoard.'' 
Ane  cryis.  Gar  pay  me  for  my  call. 
How  dar  this  dastard  hud  our  geir  ? 

Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  p.  324.  V.  Hod,  Hode. 
"  Hoard,"  Gl. ;  perhaps  rather  hide, 

HUD,  8.  1.  The  back  of  a  fire-place  in  the  houses 
of  the  peasantry,  made  of  stone  and  clay,  built 
somewhat  lik^  a  seat,  Dumfr.,  Ettr.  For. 
This  is  also  called  the  Cat^hud.    The  reason  as^ 
signed  by  the  peasantry  for  this  name  is  different 
from  what  had  occurred  to  me ;  this  being  commonly 
occupied  as  a  seat  by  the  cat,  for  which  reason  it  is 
said  to  be  also  called  the  Cat-stane.    V.  Cat-hud. 
"  Hood,  the  back  of  the  fire.  North ;"  Grose. 
0.£.  hwide  must  certainly  be  viewed  as  originally 
the  same,  although  used  in  an  oblique  sense,  as  de- 
noting what  covers  the  fire  during  night     "  Repo- 
focUium,  id  est,  quod  tegit  ignem  in  nocte,  (a  hudde 
or  a  steme.)"    Ortus  Vocab.     The  same  Lat.  word 
is  given  in  Prompt.  Parv.  as  the  version  of  other 
two  O.E.  words.     "  Kymlyn^  Herthstok.     Repofoci- 
lium." 

2,  A  small  inclosure  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  formed 
by  means  of  two  stones  set  erect,  with  one  laid 
across  as  a  cover,  in  which  a  tobacco-pipe,  or 
any  other  small  object,  is  laid  up,  in  oruer  to  its 
bemg  properly  preserved,  and  quite  at  hand 
when  tnere  is  use  for  it,  Dumfr.  This  is  some- 
times pron.  Hod. 

"  There  was  the  chair  she  used  to  sit  on,  there  was 
the  cutty  still  lying  on  the  hud,  wi'  the  embers  of  the 
last  blast  she  drew  sticking  in  the  throat  o't."  Blackw. 
Mag.  Nov.  1890,  p.  203. 

8.  The  fiat  plate  which  covers  the  side  of  a  grate, 
Dumfr. 

Teut.  hoed-en,  kuydren,  hued-en,  custodire,  tueri, 
protegere,  as  guarding  t^e  fire.. 
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4.  The  seat  opposite  to  the  fire  on  a  blacksniitli's 
hearth,  Teviotd. 

5.  A  portion  of  a  wall  built  with  single  stones,  or 
with  stones  which  go  from  side  to  side,  Gall. ; 
synon.  Sneck. 

'^  He — invented  also  snecks  or  hudds,  i.  e.  spaces 
built  single  at  short  Intervals."  Agr.  Surv.  Gall. 
p.  86.     V.  Snkck. 

Hud-nook,  s.  The  comer  beside  the  grate,So.of  S. 
Nae  mair  we  by  the  biel  hud^nook. 
Sit  hale  fore-sippers  owre  a  book, 
Strivin*  to  catdi,  wi'  tentie  look^ 

Ilk  bonny  line.     T,  Scott's  Poems,  p.  316. 
HuD-STANE,  s.     1.  A  ilag-stoue  set  on  edge  as  a 

back  to  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  Dumfr.,  Teviotd. 
S.  A  stone  employed  in  building  a  hud^  Gall. 

"  One  hudd-stone  will  do  at  the  grass ;  but  the  more 
the  better.  When  a  double  dyke  between  the  hudds 
is  built  as  high  as  the  first  hudd-stone,  a  stone  suffi- 
ciently long  is  placed  so  that  one  half  of  it  may  cover 
the  hudd^  and  the  other  half  the  double  dyke."  Agr. 
Surv.  Gall.  p.  86. 
HuoDERiN,  s.  Meat  condemned  as  unwholesome, 

Aberd. ;  apparently  the  same  with  Jttidderone. 
HUDDERONE,  s.  A  young  heifer ;  Hutherln^ 

Aug.,  Loth. 

'^  The  kingis  Maiestie— vnderstanding  the  gfeit 
hurt  that  his  hienes  subiectis  dalie  sustenis  throw  the 
transporting  and  carreing  forth  of  the  realme  off  the 
calf  8k3mni8,  kudderonis,  and  kid  skynnis^  &c.  dis- 
Chargis  all  and  sindrie  merchandis— off  all  transport- 
ing—off  the  saidis  calf  skynnis^  kudderonis,'*  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814^  p.  579-  Huddrounes,  Skene 
and  Murray.     V.  Hutherin^  and  Huoron. 

Instead  of  the  etymon  there  given^  perhaps  it  may 
be  viewed  as  a  corr.  of  A.S.  hrutker  bos^  jumentum, 
hrythet,  id.^  tune  kruther,  juvenculus^  Lye ;  geong 
hryther,  juvencula^  a  young  heifer^  Somner. 

HUDDYCRAW,^.   The  carrion  crow.]  Add; 

"  They  are  sitting  down  yonder  like  koodte-cratvs 
in  a  mist ;  but  d'ye  think  you'll  help  them  wi'  skirl- 
ing that  gate  like  an  auld  skart  before  a  flow  o'  wea- 
ther?"  Antiquary,  i.  172. 

'^  Carion,  or  grey-crows,  called  koodi-crarvs  ;  for 
when  they  get  old,  they  become  white  in  colour  all 
but  the  feathers  of  the  head ;  these  keep  black,  and 
look  as  if  thebirdhad  on  a  cowl  or  hood"  Gall.  Encycl. 
HUDDY-DROCH,  s,     A  squat  waddling  per-  ' 

son,  Clydes. 

This  is  apparently  formed  from  Houd,  v.,  to  wrig- 
gle, and  drock  a  dwarf.  C.B.  hwyad  signifies  a  duCk. 
Shall  we  view  this  as  the  origin  of  Houd,  v,}  Rich- 
ards renders  E.  waddle,  v.,  by  C'B.Jel  hwyad. 
HUDDRY,  fld/.  «  Slovenly,  disorderly,  tawdry,'' 

S.O.,  Gl.  Sibb.    This  is  the  same  with  Hndder- 

«72,  q.  V. 

HUDDUN,  adj. 

A  huddun  hynd  came  wi'  his  pattle. 

As  he'd  been  at  the  pleugh 
Said  there  was  nane  in  a'  the  battle. 
That  brulyied  bend  aneugh. 

Christmas  Ba'ing,  Ed.  1805. 
Leg.  kvddroH,  ragged,  ill-dress'd. 
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This  seems  the  same  with  E.  fanden,  which  Johns, 
derives  from  C.B.  hoeden,  foemina  levioris  fiunae;  Se- 
renins  from  I  si.  heide,  a  woman,  so  denominated,  he 
says,  from  a  certain  ornament  worn  by  females.   V. 

HuDOERIN,  adj. 

To  HUDIBRASS,  v.  a.  To  hold  up  to  ridicule. 

*<  I  have  heard  some  hudibrass  the  initialia  testis 
moniorum,  viz,  the  examining  of  witnesses  upon  their 
age,  their  being  married  or  not,  &c.  as  an  imperti- 
nent and  insignificant  old  style;  notwithstanding 
that  the  same  is  necessary  and  inserted."  Fountainh* 
Dec.  Suppl.  iii.  67,  A,  I676. 

This  word  has  obviously  been  borrowed  from  the 
hero  of  Samuel  Butler,  after  his  work  had  acquired 
celebrity. 
HUDRON,  s.     Evidently  used  to  signify  veal 

that  is  fed  on  pasture,  as  opposed  to  that  of  a  calf 

that  has  only  had  milk. 

"  Beif  which  they  call  vacina  or  good ;  viiella  cam^ 
po  reccia,  or  hudron,  is  good,  but  above  all  the  viiella 
monganaor  sucking  veal."  Sir  A.  Balfour's  Lett.  p.  1 26. 

This  is  the  same  with  Hutherin,  q.  v. 
HUE,  s.    A  very  small  portion  of  any  thing,  as 

much  as  suffices  to  give  a  taste  of  it ;  applied 

both  to  solids  and  fluids,  Renfrews.,  Roxb. ; 

synon.  Graifiy  Spark,  &c. 

Evidently  an  oblique  sense  of  E.  Ane,  q.  as  much 
as  to  give  a  tinge  or  colour  to  any  thing. 
To  HUFF,  V,  a.    To  bum,  to  illude,  to  disap- 
point, Fife. 

Isl.  iff-a  irritare,  vf-ast  indignari. 
Huff,  St,     A  humbug,  a  disappointment,  ibid. 

To  HUFF,  V.  a.    In  the  game  of  draughts,  to 
remove  from  the  board  a  piece  that  should  have 
taken  another,  on  the  opposite  side,  as  the  pro* 
per  motion  according  to  the  rules  of  play,  S.; 
synon.  to  Blaw  or  Bhw. 
HUFFY,  adj.    Proud,  choleric,  S. ;  huffisK  E. 
*'  His  [^Baillie  of  Jarviswood's^  father  was  son  of 
Baillie  of  St.  John's  kirk,  a  cadite  of  Laminton.— 
He  huffed  a  little,  (being  a  huffy  proud  man),  that 
he  should  be  esteemed  guilty  of  any  design  against 
the  life  of  the  king  or  his  brother."    Fountainball's 
Diary,  Law's  Memorialls,  p.  98. 
HUFFLE-BUFFS,  ^.p/.    Old  clothes,  Roxb. 
This,  I  suspect,  is  a  cant  term.   Fancy,  however, 
might  find  an  origin  in  A.S.  hofel,  a  hovel  or  small 
house,  and  Alem.  huff-en  to  beat,  S.  buff;  q.  worn 
out  by  "  being  tossed  about  through  the  house." 
HUFFLIT,  s.     A  blow  with  the  hand  on  the 
side  of  the  head,  Fife. 

The  first  part  of  the  term  is  unquestionably  from 
A.S.  heqfod,  heqfd,  or  Isl.  hoefud,  the  head.  Lit  bears 
xhore  resemblance  to  lyie  naevus,  vitium,  than  to  any 
other  word  I  have  met  with.  Su.G.  lyte,  vitium,  was 
anciently  used  with  the  y.faa  ;  Faa  liute  vulnerari. 
Ihre  explains  Lyte,  Ejusmodi  vulnus,quod  deformem 
reddit  vulneratum.  Hence  /jr^-a'vulnerare. 
To  HUGGER,  v.  n.     To  shudder,  Aberd. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Isl.  ogr^a,  nauseam  exci- 
tare ;  from  a  common  origin  wlUi  Ug,  v.  But,  as  it 
perhaps  primarily  denotes  shivering  in  consequence 
of  cold,  it  may  be  viewed  as  the  same  with  Teut. 
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hugger^en,  (synon.  with  huyver^^n,)  used  precisely  in 
the  same  sense ;  Horrere^  frigutire^  sentire  intrin- 
secus  algorem  seu  tremorem. 
HUGGERIE,  HuGRiEy  ad^,  Aukward  and  con- 
fused, whether  in  dress  or  in  operation ;  but 
more  generally  applied  to  dress^  Berwicks.^  Roxb. 
HuGGRiE-MUGRiE,  od^,  OT  odv.     In  a  confused 
state,  disorderly,  ibid. 

Both  terms  should  probably  be  traced  to  £.  Aii^« 
gev'-muggery  secrecy,— -used  in  an  oblique  sense ;  as 
confusion  in  look^  dress,  &c.  is  often  produced  by  a 
hasty  attempt  to  conceal  any  clandestine  operation. 
To  HuGGER-MiTGGER,  V.  Ti,  To  act  in  a  clandes- 
tine manner.  Gall. 

'*  Hugger- Muggerin,  doing  business  not  openly, 
quibbling  about  trifles^  and  raising  misunderstand- 
ings."    GaU.  Encyd. 
BUGGERS,  s.pl  Stockings  without  feet.  Loth. 

V.  HOGERS. 

HuGGERT,  adf.    Clothed  in  Jiogers,  or  stockings 
without  feet,  Renfr. 

— Herdies  sing  wi'  huggert  taes. 
An'  wanton  lams  are  dancin'. 
A,  Wilson's  Poems,  1790,  p.  219-     V.  Hogert. 
To  HUGHYAL,  V.  n.     To  hobble,  Lanarks. 

Su.G.  hmick'a  vacillare  j  Isl.  haekia,  crutches.  Or 
from  £.  hough,  q.  to  bow  it  too  much  in  motion. 
HUGSTER,  HuGSTAiR,  a.  A  huckster,  Aberd. 

Reg.  V.  16. 
HUGTOUN,  s.  A  cassock  or  short  jacket  with- 
out sleeves,  Fr.  hocqiieUm, 
^'  Item,  ane  hugtoun  of  sad  cramasy  velvott,  pas- 
mentit  with  ane  braid  pasmont  all  our  of  gold  and 
silver,  with  ane  buttoun  in  the  breist,  lynit  with  blak 
taffateis."     Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  81. 
HUI,  HuuY,  interj.    Begone,  equivalent  to  Lat. 
apage,  Aberd.     V.  Hoy,  v. 
Isl.  hu-a  is  used  in  the  same  sense  with  ho-a,  as 
denoting  the  cry  of  shepherds. 
HUIFIS,  2.  p.  indie,  v.     Tarriest. 

Thow  hutfis  on  thir  holtis,  and  haldis  me  heir 
Quhill  hidf  the  haill  day  may  the  hight  haue. 
Ratif  Coifyear,  C.  1,  a.    V.  Huit. 
To  HUIK,  V.  a.   To  take  care  off,  to  consider.l 
Add; 

It  seems  to  be  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  David- 
sone  in  his  Schorl  Discurs  qflJie  Eslailis  on  the  death 
of  J.  Knox. 

Thairfoir  lament  sen  he  is  gone, 
That  huikil  nathing  for  thy  helth. 
Q.  that  made  no  account  of  any  thing,  if  subser- 
vient to  thy  welfare. 

HUIK- W AIR,  9.     Perhaps,  articles  pertaining 

to  the  labour  of  the  harvest  fieldj  q.  hook-ware. 

"  Tar,  pik.  hemp,  im  Sc  huik-wair." — "  Topping 

of  wax,  tar,  pik,  irn  &  huik-wair."   Aberd.  Reg.  A. 

1541,  V.  17. 

HUILD,  pret.     Held,  did  hold,  Ettr.  For. 
HUISK,  s.    Expl.  "  a  lumpish,  unwieldy,  dirty, 
dumpie  woman,''  Teviotd. 
Dan.  hoewisk  denotes  a  bottle  of  hay.  Perhaps  q. 
a  mere  husk  ;  Teut.  huysken,  id. 

HUI  ST,  s.     1.  A  heap,  Upp.  Clydes. 
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This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  vestiges  of  the  old 
Cumbrian  kingdom.   C.B.  hnys,  a  draught,  a  load ; 
hfvys-afv,  to  heap  together. 
2.  An  overgrown  and  clumsy  person,  ibid. 

HUIT,  prei.     Paused,  stopped ;  the  same  with 
Hoved.     V.  Hove,  How,  v. 

He  huit  and  he  houerit  quhill  midmorne  and  mair, 
Behaldand  the  hie  hillis  and  passage  sa  plane. 

Ratif  Coilyear,  B.  iiij,  a. 

HUKEBANE,  s.     The  buckle  bone.]  Add: 

A.Bor.  "  huke,  the  huckle-bone  or  hip ;"  Grose. 

In  Edinburgh,  I  am  informed,  hy  hukc'hane  fleshers 
always  understand  the  haunch-bone. 

Ihre,  under  Huk-a,  conquiniscere,  desidere  (S.  to 
hunker),  says;  It  is  believed  that  the  English  have 
hence  given  the  name  of  huckle-bone  to  the  coxa,  be- 
cause it  is  by  means  of  this  that  we  let  down  the 
lower  part  of  the  body. 

The  same  idea  is  thrown  out  by  Seren.  vo.  Hough. 

HULBIE,  8.    Any  object  that  is  clumsy ;  as,  a 
hidbie  of  a  stane,  a  large  un  weildy  stone;  a  huUne 
of  a  hotiscy  many  &c. ;  Lanarks. 
In  the  latter  sense^  it  might  be  traced  to  Dan.  hule 

a  cavern,  or  IsL  hoU,  a  tumulus,  and  by  a  habitation. 

HULDIE,  *.     A  night-cap,  Gall. 

Nearly  allied  to  IsL  hul,  a  veil,  a  covering,  from 
heUa,  hoel'ia,  velare,  the  imperfect  of  which  is  hulde; 
Su.G.  hoel'ja,  Moes.G.  huUjan,  id.  C.B.  huUiaw  also 
signifies  to  cover,  and  hul,  a  cover. 
HULE,  ^.  A  mischievous  fellow ;  expl.  by  some, 

^^  one  who  does  mischief  for  the  sake  of  fun."  A 

hide  anumg  the  lasses^  a  rakish  spark ;  Roib.  V. 

Hrwl.    Add  to  etymon  ; 

C.B.  chwiigi,  a  busy  body ;  chwtfl^tv,  to  bustle 
about ;  chmwiawl,  frisky. 
HULE,  s.    1.  A  pod  or  coverinff  of  any  thing, 

commonly  applied  to  pulse ;  a  husk,  S. 

'*  The  husk  or  integument  of  any  thing ; — as  the 
hull  of  a  nut  covers  the  shell.  Hule,  Scottish." 
Johns.  Diet 

The  S.  word  is  sounded  much  softer  than  the  E., 
the  u  like  Gr.  v. 
2.  Metaph.  the  membrane  which  covers  the  head 

of  a  child,  Fife.     How  synon. 
S.  A  hollow,  unprincipled  fellow,  ibid. 

HULGY,  adj.     Having  a  hump,  S.B. 
HuLGY-B  ACK,  8.  1 . "  Ahump-back ;"  S.B.  Gl.  Ross. 
—  Did  ye  gie'r  the  mou'. 
Says  aunty,  neist,  wi'  mony  a  scrape  and  bow ; 
Syne  laid  your  arm  athwart  her  hulgy  back  f 

Ros^s  Helenore,  p.  S7* 

2.  A  humpbacked  person,  S.B. 

My  bairn  will  now  get  leave  to  lift  his  head, 
And  of  a  warldly  hulgy  back  get  free. 
That  dad  designed  his  wedded  wife  to  be. 

Ibid.  p.  78. 
HuLGiE-BACKED,  odf.    Humpbacked,  S.B. 
An  odder  hagg,  &c.— as  in  Dict. 

HULY,  HooLiE,  ad^.]  Before  Hoofy  and  Fair- 
ly^ insert ; 

HooLiE,  adv.     Cautiously. 
"  Hooly,  tenderly;   North,"  GL  Grose,  is  un- 
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doubtedly  the  same  word.  Softly  and  fair,  is  used 

in  0.£.  in  a  similar  signification. 

Holiness,  s.  Tardiness,  Lanarks. 

The  trauchl't  stag  i'  the  wan  waves  lap. 
But  huliness  or  hune. 
Mamtaiden  of' Clyde,  Edin.  Mag,  May  1 820. 

HULLERIE,  adj.    Raw,  damp,  and  cold  ;  ap- 
plied to  the  stateof  the  atmosphere;  as,  ''Thai's 
a  hvUerte  day,^  Roxb. 
Isl.  hialldr,  parva  pluvia  et  gelida;    G.  Andr. 

Haldorson  expl.  it,  Ningor  infrequens  tenuissimus ; 

whence  kialldr-a,  ningere.     There  is  certainly  no 

great  transition  from  the  ancient  Gothic  use  of  the 

term,  in  reference  to  slight  snow,  to  that  of  raw, 

damp,  and  cold  weather.     In  the  same  language, 

hielug-r  signifies  both  frosty  and  dewy,  pruinosus  ; 

roscidus ;  from  hiela,  pruina. 

HULLERIE,  adj,     1.  Erect,  bristled  up  ;  as, 
"a  hullerie  hen,''  a  hen  with  its  feathers  stand- 
ing on  end,  Roxb. 
Sw.  kuUkacr  denotes  "  soft  downy  hair  on  the  body, 

pile;"  Wideg.  Isl.  kyller,  however,  signifies,  Eminet, 

visui  se  praebet  eminus ;  G.  Andr. 

^.  Confused,  discomposed ;  applied  to  the  head 
after  hard  drinking,  ibid. 

8.  Slovenly,  Ettr.  For. 

4.  Friable,  crumbling,  ibid. 

As  denoting  confusion,  it  might  seem  allied  to  the 

first  word  in  the  Su.G.  alliterative  phrase,  HuUer  om 

Buller  in  a  very  confused  state.  Vox  factitia  ad  indi- 

candam  summam  rerum  confusionem;  Ihre.Dan./i«/« 

tert  og  huUert, "  topsy-turvy,  upside  down ;"  Wolff. 

HULLIE-BULLIE,  Hullie-bulloo,  s,  A  tu- 
multuous noise.     V.  Hillie-billoo. 

HULLTON,  s,     a  sloven,  Fife,  Loth.]  Add; 

2,  An  inferior  servant,  employed  to  work  any 
orrozo  tcork,  Aberd.  V.  Hallion,  of  which 
this  seems  merely  a  variety. 

HULLION,  s,  Weahh, goods, property,  Aberd. 
The  half  o'  my  hullion  I'll  gie  to  my  dear. 

Old  Song. 
I  suspect  that  this  word  had  originally  denoted 

concealed  wealth  (like  S.  pose),  as  allied  to  Isl.  ku- 

linn,    tectus,  occultus,  hilla  abacus,  repositorium ; 

Moes.G.  kul'Jan,  Alem.  hul-en,  Su.G.  hoel^ja,  tegere, 

celare.    This  v,  must  be  very  ancient,  and  has  been 

very  generally  diffused.     For  C.B.  kul-iaw  signifies 

to  cover,  hulyn  a  coverlet. 

To  HUM,  I?,  n.  To  feed  as  Iwrds  do  their  young.] 
Add; 

This  is  expl.  Lanarks.,  '^  to  chew  food  for  infants." 
It  might  seem  to  have  some  affinity  to  Isl.  hwom^a 

glutire,  abligurire,  and  hrvoma  gula ;  were  it  not  that 

the  food  is  not  swallowed,  but  only  masticated. 

Hums,  s.pL  "  Mouthfuls  of  chewed  matter;" 
Gall.  Encycl. 

HUM,  8,  The  milt  of  a  cod-fish,  used  as  a  dish, 
and  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  Angus. 
Belg.  horn,  "  the  milt,  or  soft  roe  of  fish  ;"  Sewel. 

This  may  perhaps  be  allied  tolsl.  A(ww?i-a  intumescere* 

HUM,  adj.     Out  of  humour,  sullen,  Aberd. 
— Saw  ye  e'er  a  tear  rin  frae  my  e'e  ? 
Or  wantin  plaid,  or  bonnet,  leukit  hum  f 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  115. 
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To  HUM  or  HAW,  to  dally  or  trifle  with  one, 
about  any  business,  by  indefinite  and  unintel- 
ligible language. 

— "  I  hope  never  to  look  upon  it  otherwise  than  on 
an  Erastian  synagogue ;  nor  to  be  hutn^d  or  ha'd  with, 
I  know  not  what,  out  of  this  persuasion."  M'Ward's 
Contendings,  p.  20. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  given  both  these  words  as  E.,  on 
the  authority  of  S.Butler  and  L'Estrange;  and  explain- 
ed both  with  accuracy.  I  take  notice  of  the  phrase 
merely  to  remark,  that  it  is  here  used  in  a  passive 
form,  of  which  I  have  met  with  no  example  in  E. 
HUMANITY,  s.  The  study  of  the  Latin  Ian- 
guage.]  Add; 

The  term  had  been  used  in  this  sense  at  least  as 
early  as  the  time  of  tlie  Reformation. 

— <^  That  few  sciences,  and  speciallie  tbay  that  ar 
raaist  necessare,  ar  in  ane  pairt  not  teicheit  within 
the  said  citie  [[Sanctandros^,  to  the  greit  detriment 
of  the  haill  liegis  of  tliis  realme,  their  childrene  and 
posteritie. — That  the  rentis  and  fundatiounis  of  the 
saidis  Collegeis  mycht  be  employit  to  sic  men  of 
knawlege  and  vnderstanding  quha  hes  the  toungis 
and  humanitie  for  instructioun  of  the  youth/'  &c. 
Acts  Mary  1563,  £d.  1814,  p.  544. 
To  HUMBLE  Bear.    V.  Hummel,  r. 
HUM-DUDGEON,  s.     A  complaint  without 
sufficient  reason,  Liddesdale;  synou.  AloHig^rub., 
MMigrant.     *'  Needless  noise,  much  to  do  ;^ 
Gl.  Antiquary. 

"  Hout  tout,  man, — I  would  never  be  making  a 
hum-dudgeon  about  a  scart  on  the  pow."  Guy  Man- 
nering,  ii.  $S. 

Perhaps  from  hum  a  pretence,  and  dudgeon  dis- 
pleasure. 
HUMET,  s.     A  flannel  night-cap,  Aberd.     V. 

HOOMET. 

HUMILL,fl(i;.    Humble,  Aberd.  Reg. 

Hum  I  LIE,  adj.     Humbly,  ibid. 

HUM  IN,  J?.  (Gr.  v.)    Twilight,  ShetL;  synon. 

Glomin,  S. 

Isl.  hum  crepusculum,  hum-ar,  advesperacit;  G. 
Andr.  p.  126.  He  traces  it  to  Heb.  Q^jn,  hum,  niger, 
fuscus ;  supposing  the  term  to  allude  to  the  du^kj 
colour  of  the  sky.  HumoU  signifies,  iter  incertum, 
from  hum  and  all,  a  quarter ;  denoting  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  direction  because  of  the  darkness, 
Huynamal,  causa  obscura. 

HUMIST,  adj.  The  hindermost.  V.  Hewmist. 
HUMLABAND,  8.     A  strap  fixing  an  oar  to 

its  thowl,  Shetl. 

This  term  is  purely  Islandic.  For  Gudm.  Andr. 
gives  hoetnhihand  as  signifying,  nexufa  remi ;  from 
hamla  impedio,  renitor ;  whence  hoemlun  and  ham- 
la,  impedimentum ;  Lex.  p.  105.  Hamla,  medium 
scalmi,  the  middle  of  the  seat  on  which  the  rowers 
sit;  hamla,  catena,  vel  vinculum  quo  remus  ad 
scalmum  alligatur>  ne  vacillet  retro;  lioemluband^ 
idem ;  Haldorson. 

HUMLOIK,  HuMLocK,  *.  Hemlock,  S.]  Add: 
"  I  couldna  have  plaid  pew  upon  a  dry  humlcck." 

Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  248.     V.  Pew. 

Palsgrave,  however,  \9rrites  humlockc,  vo.  Klckeij 

B.  iii.  F,  4^,  a.>  humblocke,  F.  42,  b. 
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HUMLOCK,  s.  "  A  polled  cow  ;  also  a  person 
whose  head  has  been  shaved,  or  hair  cut  ;^  Gl. 
Lynds. 

To  HUMMEL,  HuMMiL,  Hummle,  v.  a.  To 

hummU  bear.']  Add ; 

The  groiT  gudeman  began  tae  grummil ; 

"  Thair's  mucl^tae  lead^  thair's  bear  tae  hUmmiV 

MS.  Poem. 
**  When  our  captain-^*-came  near  to  us,  I  thought 

I  should  hue  swarfed ;  my  heart  dunt — duntit  like 

a  man  humblin  bear,  and  I  was  maist  gating  for 

breath."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  23(X 

Hummel-cork,  «.  Grain  without  a  beard.]  Add ; 
In  Berwicksh.  three  bolls  of  barley,  with  one  of 

peas,  made  into  meal,  receive  the  designation  of 

hummel-corn. 

It  appears  that  the  proportion  varies  in  different 

places. 

Birrel  speaks  oihumbellcorn  as  contradistinguish- 
ed from  wheat,  barley  and  oats. 

"  In  this  moneth  of  October — ^the  quhy  t  and  malt 

at  ten  lib.  the  boll ;  in  March  thairafter,  the  ait 

main  1 0  lib.  the  boll,  the  kumbell  come  7  lib.  the 

boll."     Diary,  p.  36. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  the  lighter  grain  of  anjr  kind, 
or  that  wnich  falls  from  the  rest  when  it  is  fan- 
ned, Roxb.     Hence, 

HuMMELCOBX,  odf.  Mean,  shabby;  applied  both 
to  persons  and  things;  as,  "  a  hummelcorn  dis- 
course,"" a  poor  sermon,  "  a  hummelcorn  man,** 
&c. ;  ibid. 

HUMMEL,  Hummle,  ad/.  Wanting  horns.] 
Add; 

A  gimmer^  and  a  doddit  yowe, 

A  stirky,  and  a  hummle  cow. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  118. 

Hummel-doddie,  s>  a  ludicrous  term  applied 
to  dress,  especially  to  that  of  a  woman^s  head, 
when  it  has  a  flat  and  mean  appearance ;  as, 
^^  Whatna  hummeUdoddie  of  a  mutch  is  that 
ye*ve  on  ?"  Ang. 
It  is  evidently  compounded  of  two  synon.  terms. 

HUMMEUD,  part,  adj.  "  Chewed  in  a  care- 
less manner  ;^'  Gall.  Encycl. 

HUMMEL-DRUMMEL,a(f/.  Morose  and  ta- 
citum,  Roxb.     V.  Hum-drum. 

To  HUMMER,  v.  n.   To  murmur,  to  grumble, 
Ettr.  For. 
A.Bor.  "  hummer,  to  make  a  low  rumbling  noise. 

North ;"  Grose.    Teut.  hum-en,  mutire;  Isl.  humm-a, 

admurmurare;  humr-a,  mussare,  mussitare. 

HUMMIE,  8.     1.  The  game  otherwise  called 

Shintie^  Loth. 

"  The  shinty,  or  hummy,  is  played  by  a  set  of  boys 
in  two  divisions,  who  attempt — to  drive  with  curved 
sticks  a  ball,  or  what  is  more  common,  part  of  the 
vertebral  bone  of  a  sheep,  in  opposite  directions." 
Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  1822,  p.  SG. 

2.  The  hooked  stick  with  which  this  game  is  play- 
ed, ibid. 

C.B.  hum,  humig,  humog,  a  bat  or  racket.    Owen. 

3.  A  term  used  by  boys  in  the  game  of  Shintk. 
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If  one  of  the  adverse  party  happens  to  stand  or 
run  among  his  opponents,  they  call  out  Hum-' 
misy  i.  e.  "  Keep  on  your  own  side,''  Ettr.  For. 
This  has  been  rather  fancifully  resolved,  q.  Home 
n>i*  ye.     The  call  must  certainly  be  viewed  as  bor- 
rowed fVom  the  game,  and  containing  an  order  to  re- 
gard the  laws  of  it. 

HUMMIE,  Hummock,  s.  1.  A  grasp  taken  by 
the  thumb  and  four  fingers  placed  together,  or 
the  space  included  within  them  when  thus  con- 
joined, to  the  exclusion  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
It  is  pron.  Hummie,  also  Humma^  Roxb.,  Ettr. 
For.  ;  Hummiej  Hummock^  Loth.,  Dumfr. 
The  Hummock  denotes  a  smaller  space  than  the 
Goupin, 

'^  Hummock,  the  fingers — ^put  so  together  by  them- 
selves, that  the  tops  of  them  are  all  on  a  level  with 
one  another ;  when  the  hand  is  cold,  it  is  impossible 
to  fling  the  fingers  into  this  form.  People  in  frosty 
weather  try  who  stands  cold  best,  by  the  way  the 
hummock  can  be  made."     Gall.  Encycl. 

Hummock  is  occasionally  used  in  Angus,  towards 
the  coast 
2.  As  much  of  meal,  salt,  &c.  as  is  taken  up  in 

this  way,  ibid. 
8.  To  Mak  oner's  Hummie^  to  compress  the  points 
of  the  fin^rs  of  one^s  hand  all  at  once  upon  the 
point  of  the  thumb.    "  Can  ye  mak  your  Awfw- 
mie  f^  is  a  question  often  asked  in  a  cold  day, 
for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  the  stiffness  of 
the  fingers,  Ettr.  For. 
HuMMOCK-Fow,  s.     The  same  with  Hummock^ 
sense  2 ;  Dumfr.,  Clydes. 
I  can  offer  no  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
term,  if  it  be  not  from  A.S.  hwomma  angulus,  as  de- 
noting the  angular  form  which  the  hand  assumes  in 
this  position,  q.  ''  the  comer  c^  the  hand,"  as  the 
term  Goupin  suggests  the  idea  of  concavity.    I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  humma  (Roxb.)  nearly  retains  the 
form  of  the  A.S.  word. 

HUMP-GLUTTERAL,  s.      The  flesh  of  a 

sheep  that  has  died  a  natural  death ;  as  distin- 

guisned  from  braay^  which  intimates  that  the 

animal  has  died  of  disease,  Selkirks. 

This  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  cant  term. 

The  first  syllable,  however,  maybe  allied  to /fumpAW, 

having  a  fusty  taste.  The  last  part  of  the  word  might 

be  traced  to  Gludder,  v.,  q.  "  all  in  a  gluddery  state/' 

HUM PH,  s.  The  designation  given  to  coal,  when 

it  approaches  the  surface,  and  becomes  useless. 

West  of  S. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut. /zomp-e^f ,  abscindere  partes 
extremas. 

HUMPff  D,/?ar^.  (zdf.  Having  a  smell  or  taste  in- 
dicative of  some  degreeof  putridity ;  as,  humpKd 
beef^  S.;  HoarrCd^  Hoam-tastedy  synon.  Clydes. 
"  I  wish  he  had  fawn  aff  the  tap  o'  his  huviphed 
ill-smelled  hides,  and  broken  the  bane  o*  his  neck." 
Perils  of  Man,  iii.  283. 

To  IIUMPLE,  V,  71.  1.  To  walk  lame,  especi- 
ally from  corns  or  strait  shoes,  Roxb. ;  synon. 
Hirple. 
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Then  kmt^ried  he  out  in  a  hurry. 

While  Janet  his  courage  bewails. 
An'  cried  out  dear  Sym<m>  be  wary. 
An'  tughly  she  hang  by  his  tails. 

A.  Scotfs  Poems,  p.  I9I. 
Teut  humpel-en,  inepteoperari ;  or  rather  from  Dan. 
hump-er,  to  be  lame,  to  limp. 
2.  To  assume  a  semicircular  form,  to  exhibit  a 
hump.  South  of  S. 
When  lo !  Sir  David's  trusty  hound, 
Wi'  humpling  back,  an'  hollow  ee. 
Came  cringing  in,  an'  lookit  round 

Wi'  hopeless  stare,  wha  there  might  be. 
Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  9« 
HUMPLOCE,  s.    1.  A  small  heap,  such  as  of 
earth,  stones,  &c. ;  as,  ^^  The  dirt  is  clautit  into 
humphcks^  Renfrews. 
2.  "  A  little  rising-ground,^  Ayrs.,  Gl.  Picken. 

"  An  it  wadna  be  mair  o'  a  gude-tum  tae  gie  the 
wttzzen  o'  ye  a  chirt,  nor  tae  set  ye  on  your  en'  again, 
just  tae  be  stoiterin'  an'  fa'in'  o'er  the  first  bit  clod  or 
humphck  it  taks  your  fit"     Saint  Patrick,  iii.  200. 

Probably  from  E.  hump  and  the  S.  diminutive  ter- 
mination ock  or  lock,  much  used  in  the  West  of  S. 

HUND,  s.  The  generic  name  for  a  dog,  S.]  Add; 

As  hand  is  used  by  the  Dutch  in  the  same  manner, 
they  have  a  Prov.  exactly  corresponding  with  that  of 
our  own  country,  only  Uiat  we  nave  substituted  the 
term  Dog,  Twee  honden  met  een  steen  veUen  /  ^  to 
fell  twa  dogs  wi'  yae  Qonel  stane." 
To  HuND,  V.  a.  To  incite.  V,  Hound,  r, 
HuND-HUNGEB,  s.     The  ravenous  appetite  of  a 

dog  or  hound ;  DogJiungevy  synon.,  S.B. 

Dan.  hwide  hunger,  **  the  hungry  evil,  the  greedy 
worm,  the  canine  appetite ;"  Wolff.     Germ,  hnnds- 
hunger,  Belg.  hondthonger.   V.  Nemnich  Lex.  Nosol. 
TO.  Mulmia, 
HnND-HUNGKT,  oJ^.    Ravenous  as  a  dog ;  Dog- 

hungry,  synon.,  S.B. 
HUN£,  s.     Dela^,  Lanarks.]  Add; 

The  trauchht  stag  i*  the  wan  waves  lap. 
But  huliness  or  hune, 
Marmaiden  of  Clyde,  £din.  Mag.  May  1820.  V,  Hone. 
To  HuNB,  V,  n.    1.  To  stop,  not  to  go  on,  Ayrs. 
2.  To  loiter,  Clydes, 
HuxE,  s.   One  who  delays,  a  loiterer^  a  drone,  a 

lazy  silly  person,  Clydes. 
To  HiTKE,  V.  n.    1.  To  emit  a  queruloua  sound, 

&c.]  Add; 

I  suspect  that  E.  hone,  which  Johns.>  after  Bailey, 
defines  "  to  pine,  to  long,"  and  derives  from  A.S. 
hongian,  is  radically  the  same  word,  and  may  origi- 
nally have  had  the  same  meaning.  I  find  no  such 
A.S.  V.  as  hongian,  Fr.  hoigner,  "  to  grumble,  mut« 
ter,  murmur ;  to  repine ;  ^so,  to  whyne  as  a  child, 
or  dog ;"  Cotgr. 
2.  To  stammer  from  sheepishness  or  conscious 

guilt,  so  as  not  to  be  able  distinctly  to  tell  one^s 

story,  Clydes. 
Hune,  s.    One  who  stammers,  and  cannot  tell  liia 

tale  distinctly,  ibid. 
To  HUNGER,  v.  a.   To  pinch  with  hunger,  to 

famish,  S. 
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"  Christ  minds  only  to  diet  you,  and  not  hunger 
you."     Walker's  Peden,  p.  56. 

This  is  inserted  by  Mr.  Todd,  as  a  term  "  commozi 
in  the  North  of  England;  and  used,  perhaps^  in  other 
places." 
HuNGBiscTM,  adi.    Having  rather  too  keen  an 

appetite,  Clydes. 
HuNGBisuMLiKE,  (idv,  Somcwhat  voraciously,  ib. 
HuNGBisuMKEss,  s.     The  state  of  being  uikler 

the  influence  of  hunger,  ibid. 
HuNGBY  WORM,  a  phrase  used  to  express  a  po- 
pular idea  in  the  North  of  S.,  in  regard  to  the 
cause  of  keen  hunger,  and  the  danger  of  chiU 
dcen  fasting  too  long.     It  is  common  to  say  in 
the  morning,  "  Gie  Uie  bairn  a  bit  {Meoe,(br  fear 
the  hungry  worm  cut  its  heart.*^ 
If  the  physical  knowledge,  expressed  by  this  lan- 
guage, should  excite  a  smile,  one  must  fed  pleasure 
at  least  in  the  humanity  of  the  idea.     It  is  a  worm 
also  that  causes  the  toothach.     V.  Onbeast. 
HUN6IN,  oar^.  j9a.     Hung,  suspended. 

— '^  Quhilk  seiU  and  stamp  salbe  applyit  to  ieici, 
being  sua  strukin  and  prentit  with  the  said  stamp, 
salbe  hunfpn  to  euerie  wobe,  peice,  and  steik  c^cUith, 
silk  and  stuff,  of  quhatsumeuer  natioun  that  heire£> 
ter  salbe  brocht  within  this  realme>"  &&  Acts  Ja.  VL 
1598,  Ed.  1814,  p.  185. 

HUNK,  s.    A  sluttish,  indolent  woman,  a  drab; 
as,  "  a  nasty  hunk^  a  "  lazy  hunJc^  Roxb. 
Perhaps  from  the  same  origin  with  Hunker,  as  in- 
dicative of  laziness.     V.  Hunkers. 
To  HUNKER,  v  n.   To  hunker  doun,  to  squat 
down.]  Add; 

Tir'd  wi'  the  steep,  an'  somediing  dixzy, 
I  hunker'd  down,  sae  did  the  hizzy. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  179* 
Upo^  the  ground  they  hunkered  down  a'  three. 
An'  to  their  crack  they  yoked  fast  an'  free. 
Rosfs  Heknore,  First  Edit  p.  81. 
2.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  the  lowly  appearance 
of  a  hut. 

— Ye'll  naething  see  but  heather  ; 
An'  now  an'  dian  a  wee  bit  cot. 
Bare,  hunkerm'  on  some  lanely  spot. 

A  Wilson's  Poems,  1790,  p.  210. 
Hunkers,  s,  pi.    To  sUon  onis  himkers^  Add; 
— In  a  Dog  twa  paddocks  sat, 
Exchanging  words  in  social  chat; 
Cock't  on  their  hunkers  fadn'  ither. 
The  twasome  sat  curmud  thegither. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  46. 
I  am  persuaded  that  Hunkers,  and  the  cognate 
terms  mentioned  under  this  word,  are  allied  to  0.£. 
hoke :  **  Hoke,  hamus.  Hoked,  hamatus."  Prompt. 
Parv.  This,  as  well  aa  our  Hukebane,  nearly  resem- 
bles Su.G.  huk^a,  and  huck^en,  desidere ;  as  indeed 
both  these  joints  are  necessary  for  enabling  one  to 
sit  down. 

HUNNE,  *.    Honey,  Aberd,  Reg.  V.  16. 

To  HUNT-THE-GOWK,  to  go  on  a  fooPs  er- 

rand,  S. 
HuNT-TH£.6owK,  s    A  fooPs  crraud ;  especially 

applied  to  one  on  which  a  person  is  sent  on  the 
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first  day  of  April ;  synon.  GowVs  errand^  an 

April-errand,  S. 
HuKT-THE-GOWK,  odf.     ThIs  compIex  term,  as 

conjoined  with  errand^  denotes  a  fooPs  errand,  S. 

*'  It  wad  look  unco-like,  I  thought,  just  to  be  sent 
out  on  a  hunl  ike  gawk  errand  wi'  a  land-louper  like 
that."  Guy  Mannering,  iii.  106.  V.  Gowk's  errand. 

HUNTIS,  s.  pi.  Am  hutUiSy  a  hunting-match,  S. 

'^  After  thare  [departour^  he  past  to  ane  huniit  in 
ane  wood  call^it^  Wentonis  wood,  whair  he  slew  thrie 
hairis  and  ane  tod."  Bannatyne's  Joum.  p.  485. 

The  hunU  is  still  the  vulgar  phrase  in  S.  Why  the 
pi.  is  used  I  cannot  coniecture. 
At  the  HUNTis,  at  a  hunting-match. 

"  Alexander  Gordon  of  Dunkyntie,  and  George 
Gordon  his  eldest  son,  with  some  servants,  being  at 
the  hunts  in  Glenelg  at  the  head  of  Strathaven,  were 
upon  the  19th  of  August  cruelly  murdered  by  cer- 
tain highland  limmars."  Spalding,  i.  ^ 
To  THE  HUKTis,  a  hunting, 

^'  Qtthen  the  hour  and  day  thairof  was  cuming,  he 
send  the  sonnis  of  Ancus,  be  crafly  industry,  to  the 
huntis"  Bellenden's  T.  Liv.  p.  65.  Venatum  ablega- 
vit,  Lat 
HUNT-THE-SLIPPER,  s.    A  common  sport 

among  young  people,  S. 
HUP,  interi.     Usea  to  a  horse  in  order  to  make 

him  quicken  bis  pace,  S. 

C.B.  hfop  denotes  a  sudden  effort,  or  push.    But 
perhaps  this  is  rather  an  abbrev.  of  E.  hie  up,  q. 
make  haste. 
To  HUR,  V.  n.     To  anarl,  to  growl.]  Jdd ; 

"  Harr,  to  snarle  like  an  angry  dog ;"  Laneash. 
T.  Bobbins. 

C.B.Aor,thegnardrsnarlofadog,'  Owen;  ehnym^ 
«,  to  snarl,  to  growL 
HURB,  9.    A  puny  or  dwarfish  person,  Aberd. 

I  see  nothing  nearer  than  Isl,  hoerfa  fugere,  Aor« 
^fiJi,  h  conspectu  subductus^  Awaf/discessus  ab  ocu- 
lis ;  Moes.G.  hwairb^an,  abire;  q.  an  object  so  small 
that  it  vanishes  fVom  the  sight 

HURCHTABILL,  adj.    Hurtful,  prejudicial, 

Aberd.  Reg. 
HURDON,  8.    <<  A  big-hipped  woman  ^  OaB. 

EncycL     V.  Huebie. 
HURE,  e.    A  whore,  S.]  Jdd; 

Leve  hasardrie,  your  harlotrie,  and  hnris. 

Lyndsay,  Tragedie  of  the  Cardinall. 
Bot  thay  disponit  that  geir  all  uther  gatis. 
On  cartis  and  dyce,  on  harlotrie  and  hurtA. 
JLynd8a%f9  Dreme.    Add  to  etymon  ; 
Alem.  hnoTy  Germ,  hurcy  Fenn.  huora.  Norm.  Fr. 
Aore,  id.    Somner,  when  explaining  the  A«S.  word 
hure,  id.,  says;  '^  Scotis  hodieque  hur,  a  whore,  as 
we  at  this  day  write  it,  idely  prefixing  tv  to  the  Saxon 
word ;  it  being  neither  in  the  sound,  nor  in  the  ori- 
ginal, which  is  derived  of  hyr-an,  conducere,"  i.  e.  to 
hire.  The  derivation  from  hyr^an  is  confirmed  by  the 
C.B.  For  as  huran  denotes  a  prostitute,  hur  signifies 
hire,  wages,  and  hur-iaw,  to  take  hire. 
Hoee-queyk,  e.    The  same,  S. ;  pron.  q.  Amr- 

com^  S.B.   V.  HiTRE. 
HURK£R,  e.   A  simicircular  piece  of  iron,  put 
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on  an  axle-tree,  inside  of  the  wheel,  for  pre- 
venting friction  on  the  cart-body,  Roxb. 
It  might  seem  allied  to  Su.G.  hurrhake^  a  hinge, 
which  Ihre  derives  from  hurra,  cum  impetu  circum- 
agi ;  although  the  origin  is  probably  pointed  out  by 
the  form  of  Isl.  hurdar-oki,  impages,  subscus,  q.  a. 
door-yoke,  from  hurd  janua. 

HURKLE,  8.  A  horse-hoe  used  for  cleaning  tur- 
nips, Ettr.  For, 

Belg.  harkeUen,  to  weed;  from  hark,  a  rake  or  har- 
row ;  Su.G.  harka,  id. 
To  HURKILL,  Huekle,  v.  n.     3.  To  be  con. 

tracted  into  folds.]  Add ; 
Of  Agarens,  what  toung  can  tell  the  tryne. 
With  hurkltt  hude  ouer  a  weill  nourisht  necke  ? 
Jabell  and  Amon,  als  fat  as  any  swine, 
Quhilke  can  not  doe,  bot  drink,  sing,  jouk,  and  bek : 
The  Amalekis,  that  leissings  weill  can  cleke. 
The  Palestenis  with^dum  doctours  of  Tyre, 
Whilke  dar  not  disput,  but  ^ryes,  Fyre,  fyre. 

Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  97. 
This  occurs  in  a  keen  application  of  Psalm  Ixxxiii, 
to  the  church  of  Rome. 

HURXLE-BANE,  HuEKLE-BONE,  8.    The  hip^bonc, 

Aberd.,  Mearns. ;  synon.  Whorle  Bane^  Fife; 
E.  huckUJHme. 
She  thratches,  trembles,  and  she  groans. 
And  IkUs  down  on  her  hurkle^bones. 

Mestan's  Poems,  p.  \SS. 
From  Hurkill,  Hurkle,  q.  v.;  or  immediately  from 
the  Teut.  v.  hurk^en,  to  squat,  because  it  is  by  the 
flexion  of  this  joint  that  one  sits  down. 

The  modem  E.  word  more  nearly  resembles  Teut. 
huck'^en  to  sit  down,  desidere,  subsidere. 
HuRKLE-BACKiT,  a^.     Crook^-backed,  S. 

-^''  Up  eomes  hurkk-backit  Charley  Johmrton,  the 
laird's  auld  companion  in  wickedness,  wi'  a  saddle 
an'  a  pad  to  take  her  away."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck, 
ii.  145. 

To  HuRELE-BBRYLE,  V.  91.    To  lie  in  bed,  or  to 
lounge,  after  it  is  time  to  get  up  or  to  go^  to  work, 
Fife. 
HuRKLE-DURiTLE,  8.    Sluggishuess  in  bed,  or 
otherwise,  ibid. 
Lang  after  peeping  greke  o'  day. 
In  hurklc'durkle  Habbie  lay. — 
Gae  tae  ye'r  wark,  ye  dernan  murkle. 
And  ly  nae  there  in  hurkk-durkie.    MS,  Poem. 
Teut.  durck  sentina,  a  sink.    V.  Hurkill. 

HURL,^.     The  act  of  scolding,  S.]  Add; 

**  I  gaed  in  by,  thinkin  she  was  gan'  to  gi'  me 
cheese  and  bread,  or  something  that  woud  na  speak 
to  me,  but  she  ga'  me  sic  a  hurl  I  never  gat  the  like 
oX"  Ac.    H.  Blyd's  Contract,  p.  6. 

In  O.E.  hurUnge  occurs  in  a  sense  nearly  allied. 
''  HurUnge  or  stryfe,.  Conflictus."  Prompt  Parv. 

HURL,  8.    An  airing  in  a  carriage,  what  in  E. 

is  called  Iei  drive,  S.,  from  the  motion. 

"What— if  a  frien'  hire  a  chaise,  and  gie  me  a 
hurl,  am  I  to  pay  the  hure  ?  I  never  heard  &  sic  ex-* 
tortion."     Sir  A,  Wylie,  i.  92. 

To  Hurl,  v.  a.    To  draw  or  .drive  a  wheel-bar^ 
row,^  &c.^  S^ 
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To  Hurl,  v.  n,     1.  To  be  driven  in  a  carriage. 
2.  U^ed  to  denote  the  motion  of  the  carriage  it- 
self,  S. 

In  gratitude  he  was  obliged 
To  Phoebus,  therefore  did  provide  him 
A  trusty  coach  fur  him  to  ride  in ; 
And,  without  brag,  ne'er  hackney  hurVd 
On  better  wheels  in  the  wide  world. 

MestoHs  Poems,  p.  136. 
This  seems  radically  the  same  with  E.  whirls  which 
lias  great  affinity  to  O.Sw.  hrvorl-a  rotare,  Isl.  hvirUa, 
turbine  versari. 

HiJRi.ER,  .9.  One  employed  in  carrying  stones, 
peats,  &c.  on  a  wheelbarrow,  S. 
"  It  [[the  peat]  is  taken  up  by  the  women  wheelers 
(kurlers),  who  lay  a  number  of  them  upon  a  wheel- 
barrow without  sides,  and  lay  them  down,  side  by 
side,  upon  some  contiguous  dry  ground."  Agr.  Surv. 
Peeb.  p.  209. 

To  HURL,  V,  n.     To  toy,  to  dally  amorously, 

Dunifr.     Hence, 
HuRLiN,  5.     Dalliance;  especially  a  most  inde- 
licate species  of  it,  practised  on  the  Hairst  Rigt 
Dumfr. ;  Bagenin^  synon,  Fife. 
This  may  have  some  affinity  to  Su.G.  hwerJLa,  in 
orbem  cito  agere. 

HURLEY-HOUSE,  Hurly-house,  s.   A  term 
applied  to  a  large  house,  that  is  so  much  in  dis- 
repair as  to  be  nearly  in  a  ruinous  state.  So.  of  S. 
'^  I  now  wish  (his  eyes  fixed  on  a  part  of  the  roof 
that  was  visible  above  the  trees,)  that  I  could  have 
left  Rose  the  auld  hurley-house,  and  the  riggs  belang^* 
ing  to  it."     Waverley,  iii.  288,  289- 

— "  He  shot  my  good  horse  at  the  moment  that  I 
was  offering  him  honourable  quarter^  which  was  done 
more  like  an  ignorant  Highland  Cateran,  who  has  not 
sense  enough  to  erect  a  sconce  for  the  protection  of 
his  old  hurley-house  of  a  castle,  than  like  a  soldier  of 
worth  and  quality."  Leg.  Montr.  Tales,  3  ser.  iv.257. 
''  Here  is  a  fine  old  hurley-house  you  have  found 
out  for  an  owl  to  hide  himself  in  at  mid-day,  or  a 
ghost  to  revisit  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon."  The 
Pirate,  iii.  76. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  hverfuU,  caducus,  frail,  q. 
ready  to  fall,  or  hurl  down  about  the  ears  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

*  HURLY,  s,     ExpL  "  the  last.^]  Add ; 
HuRxv-BURLY,  s.     A  term  very  commonly  used 

among  young  people,  as  signifying  the  last, 

the  lag,  Aberd. 

Hurl,  which  has  the  same  signification,  would  seem 
allied  to  C.B.  huyr,hfvyr,  slow^  tedious,  late.  Hurly- 
burly  f  in  this  sense,  has  most  probably  had  no  other 
origin  than  the  playful  invention  of  children,  who 
delight  in  reduplications. 
HURLIE-GO-THORO  W,  s.  A  racket,  a  great 

ado,  Berwick s. ;  q.  goinffthrcmgh  with  a  hurl^ 

i.  e.  with  noise  or  confusion. 
HURLYGUSH,  ^.-The  bursting  out  of  water; 

as,  "What an  Si^ifu'hurlygushlhe  pond  made;"^ 

Teviotdale ;  E.  hurl  and  gush. 
HURLIE-HACKET,  a.  1.  Slidingdown  apre- 

cjpice,  &c.]  Add; 
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The  conjecture  thrown  out  by  Nimmo,  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  this  place^  is  confirmed  by  the 
remarks  of  an  elegant  writer,  well  acquainted  with 
the  antiquities  of  his  country. 

"  This  heading  hill,"  as  it  was  sometimes  termed, 
"  bears  commonly  the  less  terrible  name  of  Hurly- 
hackei,  from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  a  courtly 
amusement  alluded  to  by  Sir  David  Lindsay^  who 
says  of  the  pastimes  in  which  the  young  king  was 
engaged, 

'  Some  harled  him  to  the  Hurly-hackei  ;' 
which  consisted  in  sliding,  in  some  sort  of  chair,  it 
may  be  supposed,  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  smootli 
bank.  The  boys  of  Edinburgh,  about  twenty  yearsago, 
used  to  play  at  the  hurly-hacket  on  the  Cadton-hill, 
using  for  their  seat  a  horse's  scull."  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Notes,  cxi. 
S.  Metaph.  transferred,  in  the  language  of  con* 

tempt,  to  an  ill-himg  carriage,  the  rough  motion 

of  which  may  seem  to  resemble  that  of  boys  on 

the  head  of  a  dead  horse 

**  T  never  thought  to  have  entered  ane  o'  their  hur* 
ley-hackets,'  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself,  '  and  sic 
a  like  thing  as  it  is— scarce  room  for  twa  folks !"  St. 
Ronan,  ii.  52. 

HURLY  HAWKIE,  "  the  caJr  by  which 
"  milk-mids  use  to  call  the  cows  home  to  be 
milked  i*"  Gall.  Encycl. 

And  aye  she  cries  ''  Hurly  Harvhie, 
String  awa,  my  crummies  to  the  milking  loan, 
Hurly,  Hurly,  Harvky*'  Ibid. 

I  can  scarcely  view  this  as  from  O.Fr.  harlou,  "  in- 
stead of  Hare-hup,  a  word  wherewith  dogs  that  hunt 
—a  woolfe, — are  cheered,"  Cotgr.  Hurie  is  a  cry  for 
help,  Roquefort.  Shall  we  say,  q.  hurie  Id,  help  there? 
HURON,  I^ANO-cRAiG^n-HUBOK,  s.    The  heron, 

Roxb. ;  Herle  and  Huril  in  Angus. 
HURftY,  s,     A  severe  reprehension,  the  act  of 
scolding,  Fife. 

This  at  first  view  might  seem  to  be  a  metonymical 
application  of  the  E.  term,  as  signifying  that  the  per- 
son, who  is  reprehended,  is  flustered  or  put  in  a  Aurry. 
But  it  is  allied,  perhaps,  to  Fr.  haraud-er,  to  scold, 
from  O.Fr.  harau,  hart,  &c.  clameur  pour  implorer 
du  secours  ou  r6clamer  la  justice ;  Gl.  Roquefort 
V.  Harro. 

HURRY-BURRY,  s.  A  reduplicative  word, 
denoting  great  confusion,  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  noise,  a  tumult.  S. ;  synon. 
Hurry-scurry. 

I  never  leugh  sa  meikle  a'  my  life. 
To  read  the  king's  birth-day's  fell  hurry  burry. 
How  draigl'd  Pussey  flies  about  like  fury. 
A.  Wilson's  Poems,  I8I6,  p.  45. 
The  hurry- burry  now  began. 

Was  right  weel  worth  the  seeing. 
Wi'  routs  and  raps  frae  man  to  man. 
Some  getting  and  some  gieing. 
•Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  125. 
We  might  suppose  this  to  have  been  formed  from 
Su.G.  Isl.  hurra,  expl.  under  Hurry-scurry,  and  6ifr 
pagus,  q.  the  tumult  of  the  village.     If  Su.G.  boer, 
ventus,  be  the  origin  of  the  latter  part  of  .the  word, 
then  it  might  primarily  denote  the  violent  agitation 
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produced  by  the  wind.  Perhaps  corr.  from  E.  kurl^- 
burlif,  which  is  deduced  from  Fr.  hurlu  brelu,  incon- 
siderately :  The  Danes,  however,  have  a  similar 
phrase,  hurl  om  burl,  topsy-turvy. 
HuBRY-BUHRY,  odv.  In  confused  haste,  Aberd. 
There — dashy  bucks,  and  ladies  trippin, 

Wi'  sklentin'  airs ; 
But  httrrif  burry  runnin*  loupin' 
As  till  red  fires. 

D.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  11 6. 

HURT  MAIESTIE,  a  phfase  frequently  oc- 
curring in  our  old  acts  as  a  translation  of  lese^ 

majesty, 

*'  Thay  that  attemptis,  acceptis,  or  purchasis  ony 
sic  beneficis  Qat  the  court  of  Rome],  or  committis 
the  cryme  of  i^«W  maiestie  against  his  hienes,  that  the 
panis  contenit  in  the  act  of  parliament— be  execute 
vpone  thame."  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1488,  Ed.  1566,  c.  13. 
HURTSOME,  adj.     Hurtful. 

"  Their  entry  was  hurtsome  to  the  cause,  and  no- 
thing but  a  selling  of  truth,  and  a  buying  of  sinful 
liberty  to  themselves."   Society  Contendings,  p.  108, 
HusBA^iDLANDy  8.  A  division  commonly  contain- 
ing twenty-six  acres  of  ^oA;and  st/ith  land^  &c.] 

Add; 

The  definition  I  have  given  of  this  term  has  been 
charged  with  inaccuracy.  Had  this  been  done  mere- 
ly en  passant,  or  in  the  course  of  conversation,  I  might 
either  have  overlooked  it  entirely,  or  passed  it  very 
slightly.    But  as  this  has  been  done  formally  in  our 
Courts  of  Law,  as  the  charge  has  been  exhibited  even 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
I  reckon  myself  bound  to  consider  it  more  fully  than 
I  would  otherwise  have  done.   This  I  do,  not  merelv 
for  my  own  vindication,  and  from  the  influence  which 
such  a  charge,  if  not  refuted,  may  have  on  the  gene- 
ral credibility  of  my  work,  especially  in  legal  mat- 
ters; but  from  a  regard  to  justice,  as  this  allegation 
may  afterwards  be  urged,  and  made  the  basis  of  er- 
roneous decisions  as  to  property  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, to  the  essential  injury  of  individuals. 

In  a  Petition  given  in  to  the  Court  of  Session,  by 
Thomas  Bell,  Esq.,  late  of  Nether  Horsburgh,  Nov. 
25th  1815,  it  is  said; 

"  Dr  Jamieson  is  the  only  author  who  gives  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  on  this  point ;  for  he  says,  in  hie  late 
Pictionary,  that  a  husbandland  is  twenty-six  acres, 
which  is  equal  to  two  oxengates,  instead  of  half  an 
'  oxengate ;  but  he  gives  no  authority  for  this,  nor  can 
the  petitioner  learn  from  the  Doctor  himself  upon  whai 
he  proceeds" 

Thif  certainly  is  not  expressed  in  such  a  mode  as 
I  had  a  right  to  expect  from  a  candid  read»,  from 
pne  especially  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  ccmsult- 
ed  Skene  De  Verborum  Significatione,  the  work  refer- 
red to  in  the  close  of  a  very  short  article.  I  certainly 
meant  to  give  this  as  my  authority;  only  I  modern- 
ized tlie  language  a  little,  and  to  avoid  repetition, 
gave  it  as  the  definition  of  the  term.  Skene's  words, 
however,  in  the  copy  which  was  used  by  me  are ; 

"  Husbandland  conteinis  commonlv  twentie  sex 
aikers  of  sok  and  syith  lande :  That  is  of  sik  lande  as 
maybe  tilled  with  ane  pleuch,  or  may  be  n>awed  with 
fine  syth."     Vo.  Husbandland. 
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These  words,  *^  Nor  can  the  petitioner  learn  from 
the  Doctor  himself,"  &c.  refer  indeed  to  a  personal 
application  made  to  me  by  the  agent  whose  name  ap- 
pears at  this  Petition.  But  as  it  was  on  the  common 
street  that  this  application  was  made,  I  replied  that  I 
could  not  be  supposed  capable  of  answering  queries 
as  to  every  article  in  my  Dictionary,  or  of  carrying  my 
vouchers  about  with  me;  but  that,  as  far  as  I  could 
recollect,  all  that  I  had  said  was  on  the  ground  of 
Skene's  authority.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
learn,  that,  on  this  slender  ground,  he  had,  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  used  the  language  above  quoted,  in 
his  application  to  the  Court  of  Session. 

I  did  not  think  this  worthy  of  notice.  But  I  after- 
wards found  that  the  same  liberty  had  been  taken  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  Respondent's  Case,  at  least, 
the  following  passage  occurs :  **  But  the  Appellant 
opened  another  battery. — It  appears  from  Sir  John 
Skene,  in  his  treatise  De  Verborum  Significatione, 
that  a  husband-land  is  only  'six  acres  of  sok  and  syith 
land.'  A  learned  gentleman,  Dr  Jamieson,  in  a  valu- 
able dictionary  of  the  Scottish  language,  which  he 
has  lately  published,  has,  indeed,  stated  the  extent 
of  a  husband-land  at  26  acres;  but,  the  Appellant 
says  he  i»  mistaken."  P.  9. 

Matters  being  thus  represented,  it  seemed  neces- 
sary that  I  should  re-examine  the  subject ;  resolved 
to  correct  any  error,  as  soon  as  I  should  discover  it. 
The  result  of  my  investigation,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
give  in  the  Memoranda  taken  at  the  time. 

In  the  Petition,  p.  4.  it  is  said ;  "  An  oxengate 
was  the  fourth  part  of  a  ploughgate,  or  the  work  of 
a  plough  drawn  by  four  oxen."    But  a  team  is  ge^ 
nerally  understood  to  have  consisted  of  eight  oxen. 
This  is  the  express  assertion  of  Skene.  Apudpriscos 
Scotos,  ane  Darvach  of  land,  quod  continet  quatuor 
aratra  terrae,  *^four  ploughs  of  land,"  quorum  unum- 
quodque  trahituroc/obobus,  ''of  which  ploughs  each 
is  drawn  by  eight  oxen."    Not.  ad  Quon.  Att.  c.  23. 
It  is  also  said  that  ''  a  ploughgate,  according  to 
Spelman,  is  as  much  arable  land  as  a  plough  caa 
plough  during  the  year,  viz.  fifty-two  acres,  or  four 
oxengates  or  oxgangs,  but  in  general  it  is  only  esti^ 
mated  at  forty  acres."  V.  Petition. 

Spelman,  in  the  article  quoted  (vo.  Bovata),  says ; 
Octo  bovatae  terrae  faciunt  carucatam  terrae,  i.  e. 
**  Eight  oxengates  make  a  ploughland."  For  he  ex- 
plains carucata  by  the  very  phrase  "  a  ploughland.'* 
According  to  Skene,  carucata  terrae  is  "  alsmeikle 
an  portion  or  measure  of  land,  as  may  be  tilled  and 
laboured  within  yeir  and  daie  be  ane  pleuch."    De 
Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Carrucata.     Spelman  says  that  in 
Connaught  a  carucate  contained  120  acres  at  an  ave- 
rage ;  "  which  number,"  he  adds,  "  with  our  ances- 
tors also  seems  to  have  been  soipethnes — potior,  et 
Domesdeio  frequentior.     It  was  various,  however, 
as  the  soil  was  lighter  or  heavier."' 

Du  Cange,  it  is  said,  '*  classes  the  Hnsbandus  as  a 
cottar  or  bondsman,  and  refers  to  Quon.  Attach,  as 
describing  a  husbandman  as  one  liable  to  pay  //er- 
reyeld"  Petit,  p.  5.  But  Du  Cange  could  never  have 
supposed  that  the  words,  quoted  by  him,  could  in 
any  ftiture  time  have  been  so  strangely  interpreted. 
For  they  are  merely  a  quotation  from  Madox,  who, 
HI  his  Formularia,  gives  the  following  extract  from. 
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the  Testament  of  John  de  Nevill,  A.  \3S6.  Item 
dum  contingat  me  obire^  volo  quod  tota  firma  raea 
unius  termini  tunc  ultimo  elapsi  condonetur  omni- 
bus tenentibus  meis  videlicet  HushandU,  cotiers  & 
bond.  Vo.  Husbandus.  Who  can  read  this  and  say^ 
that  the  writer  ''  classes  the  husbandly  as  a  cottar  or 
bondsman  ?"  He  may  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  be 
said  to  class  him  ivith  cottars  and  bondmen,  as  to  the 
common  immunity  from  paying  rent  for  one  term ; 
but  he  so  classes  them  as  clearly  to  distinguish  the 
husbandman  from  both.  For  the  language  is  unques- 
tionably distributive ;  three  different  classes  of  tenants 
bein  or  mentioned.  So  far  is  it  from  being  the  case,  at 
the  Petitioner  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  husbandus 
denoted  one  who  was  a  bondman,  that  the  passage, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  proves  the  very  reverse.  An 
intermediate  class  appears  between  the  husbandman 
and  the  bondman.  £venco//arjare  here  distinguished 
from  bondmen,  who  were  undoubtedly  villani, 

Du  Cange  indeed  refers  to  Quon.  Attach.  But  it 
is  with  a  very  different  view  from  that  apparently 
imputed  to  him.  It  is  to  shew  that  the  term  husban^ 
dus  is  put — pro  agricola.  He  says,  in  Legibus  Inae 
— husbanda  sumitur  pro  agricola,  ut  et  husbandus  in 
Quon.  Attach,  c.  23.  et  in  statutis  Willelmi  Regis 
Scotiae,  &c.  But  he  has  not  one  word  concerning 
the  Hereyeld, 

True  it  is,  that  Skene  speaks  of  the  husbandman's 
subjection  to  this  assessment  in  the  place  referred  to. 
But  it  ought  to  be  observed  here,  that  this  very  sub- 
jection involves  a.  proof  that  he  who  had  a  husband- 
land  was  in  a  state  superior  to  that  supposed.  The 
phrase,  his  best  aucht,  could  not  well  be  applied  to  a 
man,  who  as  Sibbald,  (on  whose  authority  consider- 
able stress  is  laid  in  the  Petition,)  has  fancifully  supr 
posed>  had  but  a  single  ox.  "  It  seems  to  have  been 
common,"  he  says,  (vo.  DarvacheJ,  ^^  for  eight  hus- 
bandmen to  club  an  ox  a  piece  to  make  up  this  for-i 
midable  draught" 

In  the  account  here  given  of  the  extent  of  ane 
datvach  of  land,  it  is  made  to  hefouroxengang  only. 
This  is  founded  on  what  Skene  himself  has  said,  vo. 
Herreyelda,  But  in  a  later  work  he  seems  to  correct 
his  mistake,  making  a  datvach  or  davaia. to  be  four 
ploughs,  as  in  the  words  quoted  above.  He  adds, 
that  others  make  these  double  ploughs,  equal  to  eight 
common  ones;  subjoining,  '*  But  local  use  or  custom 
must  be  attended  to."  And  it  can  easily  be  proved 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  davaia  terrae  consisted  of  four 
ploughs  at  least. 

In  what  I  have  6sdd,yo.Husbandlatid,l  quoted  from 
the  second  edition  of  Skene,  De  Verb.  Sign,  A.  1599> 
— in  which  the  words  "  twentie  sex  aikers,"  in  full, 
appear  twice. 

Having  observed  that,  in  Murray  of  Glesdook'a 
edition  of  this  work,  the  Arabic  character  6  is  sub- 
stituted for  '' twentie  sex"  in  Edit.  1599;  and  sup- 
posing that  Sibbald  must  have  quoted  from  Glen- 
dook,  I  still  found  myself  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
reason  of  the  variation.  For,  although  it  could  easily 
be  Apposed  that  the  figure  2,  preceding  the  6,  might 
have  dropped  out  in  tixe  press,  it  was  scarcely  sup- 
poseable  that  such  an  error  could  have  occurred 
where  the  same  phrase  was  twice  printed  at  full 
length.    I  am  now,  however,  enabled  to  account  for 
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the  difference  in  a  way  perfectly  satisfactory.  Gien- 
dook  had  given  his  reprint  of  the  work  DeVerb.Sign. 
from  Skene's  first  ed.  of  1597;  and  in  this  the  Hus- 
bandland  is  limited  to  six  acres.  But,  from  the  use 
of  the  Arabic  numeral,  this  was  most  probably  an 
error  of  the  press,  in  consequence  of  26  being  writ- 
ten, indistinctly  perhaps,  in  the  author's  MS.  This 
seems  the  most  reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  the 
remarkable  change  in  the  edit,  of  1599^  '^^  which  we 
read  tfveniie  sex  in  full.  But  to  what  cause  soeyer 
this  error  may  be  imputeable,  that  it  lay  in  the  use 
of  six  for  twenty-six,  I  am  able  to  show  by  incon- 
trovertible evidence.  Having  consulted  my  friend 
Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.  Deputy  Register,  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  certainly  has  no  rival  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  he  obligingly  returned  me  the  following  an- 
swer, which,  with  all  who  know  his  accuracy  and 
fidelity,  m\ist  for  ever  fix  the  true  reading  of  the 
passage. 

"  Charl.  Sq.  June  10,  1823. 

"  My  Dear  Sir,— The  Edition  of  Skene  D.  V.  S. 
of  1597 — (followed  by  that  of  Glendook,  &c.)  gives 
6  aikers  as  the  contents  of  a  Husbandland — errone- 
ously.— I  have  a  copy  of  the  acts  1597*  a  very  fine 
one,  presented  by  Skene  to  Sir  D.  Lindsay  of  £d- 
zell,  in  which,  with  his  own  hand,  various  typo- 
graphical errors  are  corrected ;  and  among  others, 
the  one  in  question.  In  another  copy,  in  die  Auch- 
inleck  Library,  I  found  the  same  corrections,  also 
in  the  hand- writing  of  Sir  J.  Skene. — Yours,  &c— 

"  Tho.  Thomson." 

Skene  has  himself  acknowledged,  on  the  ground 
of  the  variations  that  occurred  in  the  territorial  as- 
sessments, that  he  found  ^'  na  certaine  rule  prescriv* 
ed  anent  the  quantity  and  valour  of  ane  husband- 
land."  V.  Diet,  in  vo.  But  there  are  different  con- 
siderations which  render  it  probable  that  Skene  has 
given  the  more  general  mensuration.  One  is,  that 
tiiis  is  exactly  the  double  of  an  ox-gait  of  land,  whkh 
is  thirteen  acres.  Besides,  as  Husband  was  the  most 
honourable  designation  conferred  by  our  ancestors 
on  a  farmer ;  and  husbandland  seems  evidently  a  cor- 
relate term,  marking  the  quantity  of  ground  usui^y 
possessed  by  a  farmer ;  it  cannot  easily  be  imagined 
that  this  should  consist  of  six  acres  only.  Accord- 
ing to  this  idea,  it  must  be  supposed  that  no  tenant 
held  an  ox-gait  of  land,  this  being  viewed  as  more 
extensive  than  two  husbandlands.  If  there  were  any 
who  were  tenants  to  this  extent,  what,  on  this  suppo- 
sition, was  their  designation,  in  distinction  from  thai 
of  husband?  We  can  suppose  that  the  latter  term 
might  be  occasionally  applied  in  a  loose  sense  to  one 
who  would  now  be  called  only  a  pendicler.  But  we 
are  not  warranted  hence  to  infer,  that  the  term  kus* 
bandus  did  not  generally  denote  a  tenant  whose  farm 
was  much  larger.  And,  from  what  is  said  on  the 
word  Dawach,  it  appears  that  the  very  passage,  which 
has  been  so  fiir  misunderstood  as  to  prove  the  occa- 
sion of  error  on  this  point,  demonstrates  the  very 
contrary  of  what  has  been  supposed. 

The  valuation  of  a  husbandland  affords  another 
strong  presumption,  that  it  could  never  be  limited 
to  six  acres.  For  in  one  instance,  A.  1545,  it  is  taxed 
at  five  marks,  in  another  at  three  pounds.  Now,  A. 
1541,  an  oxgait  is  taxed  at  twenty  shillings  or  one 
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pouhd,  which  is  only  the  third  part  of  the  lowest  rate 
of  an  husbandland. 

HUSCHER,  s.  An  usher.]  Add  to  etymon ; — 
— ;  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  kuissier  is  softened 
from  L.B«  hosttar-ius,  O.E.  Huisher  is  undoubtedly 
the  same.  It  is  frequently  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  in 
the  sense  of  usher.  One  of  the  characters,  in  his  Sad 
Shepherd,  is  the  Huisher  of  the  Bower. 
To  HUSH,  V.  n.     To  rush.]  Add; 

The  primary  sense  of  this  term  is  in  relation  -to 
the  rushing  of  water ;  in,  to  the  breaking  out  of  a 
dam,  £ttr.  For. 

To  Hush  tn,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  rush,  to  force  for- 
ward, ibid. 
Hush,  s.     A  sudden  bursting  out  of  water,  a 

gusli,  Ettr.  For, 

Isl.  hmsS'a,  fremere  fluidomm ;  htviss,  fremitus 
proruentis  liquoris ;  Haldorson. 
HUSH,  s.   Abundance,  luxuriance,  exuberance, 

Roxb 
Yes^  yes,  your  stack-yards  fu'  ye  pang  them. 
For  outside  shaw  ye  seldom  wrang  them.-— 
The  only  thing  wi*  you  there's  luck  o'. 
Is  hush  o'  strae  for  making  muck  o'. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  140. 

If  not  from  Hush,  to  rush,  allied  perhaps  to  C.B. 
hwys-^w,  to  heap  together. 
HU  SH,  s.    A  whisper,  the  slightest  noise,  Ang. ; 

Whish  in  other  provinces.  For  origin  V.  Hwish, 

#.     Hence  the  phrase. 
Hush  kor  Mush.    Neither  htish  nor  mushy  not 

a  single  whisper,  Ang.     V.  Mush. 
Hushie  OB  Whishie,  the  slightest  intimation, 

given  in  the  most  cautious  manner,  S. 

"  Ye  maun  just  excuse  me,  my  Lady,  but  Jeanie 
ne'er  let  on  hushie  or  whishie  o'  yourvislt,  or  I  sud 
na  hae  been  sleepin."  Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  33.  V. 
Whish,  s. 

HUSHEL,  s.    An  avid  hushel\  Add ; 
%  Applied  also  to  a  person  who  is  out  of  order, 

or  useless  for  work,  Dumfr. 
HUSHEL-BUSHEL,  s.    An  uproar,  Fife, 
A  hushel'hushel  sune  began. 
And  ilka  chiel'  ca'd  oure  his  man.       Ballad. 

Teat  hutseUen  quatere.^  Perhaps  rather  corr.  from 
the  £.  words  hustle  and  hustle  ;  q.  such  a  confusion 
that  persons  were  hustling  each  other. 
To  HUSHIE,  V.  a.     To  lull  a  child,  S.O.     V. 

HuzzH. 
HUSH-MUSH,  adv.    In  a  state  of  bustling  dis- 
order, Loth. 

This  perhaps  originally  denoted  a  clandestine  con- 
tinued whispering ;  like  Su.G.  hwiskhwask,  susurrus, 
clandestinaconsultatio;  CIhre,vo.  Fick-fack).  Hwiska 
signifies  to  whisper. 
HUSHOCK,   s.     «  A  loose  Quantity  of  any 

thing,'*  Gall.  Encycl. ;  probably  corr.  from  E. 

hassock ;  especially  as  Hussock  is  expl.  "  a 

lump  of  hair,**  ibid. 
HUSHTER,  s.    V.  Hashter. 
HUSSEY,  HuzziE,  s.     A  sort  of  needle-book, 

used  by  females  for  holding  thread,  &c.,  S. 

*'  If  I  must  hang,  I  would  wish  it  to  be  in  some« 
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what  a  better  rope  than  the  string  of  a  lady's  husseyJ' 

Redgauntlet,  iii.  257* 

Hcjss Y-MAX,  s.  Apparently,  what  is  usually  made 

by  a  houaemfe. 

''  Ane  pair  of  schetis  of  ten  elne  of  hussy  mak,  ane 
half  elne  of  new  grene  saltyn  fsattin]."  Aberd.  Reg. 
V.16. 

To  HUSSIL,  V.  a.    To  move  the  clothes,  parti- 
cularly  about  the  shoulders,  as  if  itchy,  Teviotd. 

Teut.  huisel-en  quatere,  concutere,  succutere,  quas- 
sare ;  from  huts-er,  id. 
HUSTER,  HuisTEB,  s.    An  auJd  huister  o"  a 

ouean^  an  old  and  dirty  housewife;  supposed  to 

include  tlie  idea  of  lasciviousness,  Roxb. 

Su.G.  hustru  conjux,  tori  socia.  Ihre  says,  that  it 
is  believed  to  be  equivalent  ^'to  faithful  to  the  house," 
from  hus  domus,  and  tru  fidus.  He  prefers  the  idea 
of  its  beingchanged,  for  greater  ease  inpronunciation, 
from  husfruy  mistress  of  the  house.  He  afterwards, 
however,  rather  overturns  his  theory,  by  observing 
thatevennowadaysthe  distinction  is  kept  up  between 
the  two  words ;  husfru  being  the  designation  of  more 
honourable  matrons,  and  hustru  of  the  vulgar.  In 
support  of  this  remark,  he  quotes  an  ancient  work,  the 
Chronicon  i2Ay/Amfcum,  in  which  the  pride  of  the  Swe- 
dish women  is  thus  described;  ^' Their  wives  will  not 
be  simply  called  Hustroer,  but  demand  the  designa* 
tion  of  Fru." 

HUSTLE-FARRANT,  *.   One  who  is  clothed 

in  a  tattered  garb,  Roxb.,  Loth. 

From  the  E.  v.  to  hustle ;  ''  to  shake  together  in 
confusion,"  and  S.Jarrant,  seeming.     Dr.  Johnson 
says,  that  hustle  is  '^  perhaps  corrupted  from  hurtle." 
But  I  would  rather  view  it  as  a  transposition  of  Teut. 
hutsel-en,  which  has  precisely  the  same  meaning, 
quatere,  &c.  (as  under  HussilJ  ;  Isl.  hoss^a,  to  shake. 
HUT,  s.     1.  A  fat  overgrown  person.]  Add; 
9.,  A  slattern,  Clydes. 
HUT,  s.     1.  A  small  stack,  &c.1  Add; 
2.  More  generally  it  is  used  to  denote  a  heap  of 

any  kind ;  as,  a  hut  of  snoWy  a  hut  ofdung^  i.  e. 

a  heap  of  dung  laid  out  in  the  field,  South  of 

S.,  Clydes. 
To  Hut,  v. a.    To  put  up  grain  in  the  field  in  a 

small  stack,  S. 
HUT,  s.    A  square  basket  for  carrying  dung, 

&c.]   Add; 

Flandr.  hotte,  corbis  dossuaria ;  Fr.  id.  ^'  a  basket 
to  carry  on  the  backe ;"  Cotgr. 

HUTCH,  s.   A  deep  pool  in  a  river  underneath 

an  overhanging  bank,  Teviotd. 

Fr.  huche  is  rendered  pluteus. 
HUTCH,  s.  1 .  The  kind  of  basket  in  which  coals 

are  brought  from  the  mine,  Lanarks.,  Renfr. 
S.  A  measure  of  coals,  &c.  The  coal  hutch  is  two 

Winchester  bushels. 

*'  The  price  of  these  pyrites  or  copperas  stones, 
by  old  contract,  was  2^d.  per  hutch,  of  two  hundred 
weight"    Agr.  Surv.  of  Renfr.  p.  26. 

Perhaps  we  may  view  it  as  originally  the  same 
with  ''  Hois,  a  sort  of  paniers  to  carry  turf  or  slate 
in ;  North."     Grose. 

One  of  the  senses  in  which  Fr.  huche  is  used  is  as 
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tignifying  a  tub;  A»S. hwaecca,  arca>  '^a  hutch>Chau- 
cero  wiche,    Canuhmaecca,  area  frumentaviay.  a  corn- 
hutch  or  chest ;"  Somner. 
HUTCH,  8.    1.  A  small  heap  of  dung,  S.  A. 

'^  Dung  18  emptied  from  carts  into  every  third 
furrow^  in  small  heaps  (or  hutches),  five  or  six  of  such 
hutches  being  contained  in  a  single  horse  cart ;  the 
dung  is  then  spread  by  a  three-pronged  fork  (or 
grape)  from  the  huich,  along  the  furrow  in  which 
the  hutch  lies^  and  the  furrow  on  either  side."  Agr. 
Surv.  Pceb.  p.  140. 

This  extract  relates  to  the  turnip  and  potatoe  hus- 
bandry. 
S.  A  small  rick  or  temporary  stack  of  corn,  Ettr. 

For. 
HUTCH,  8.  An  embankment  to  hinder  the  wa- 
ter from  washing  away  the  soil,  Teviotd^ ;  sy- 
non.  Tauk. 
HUTCHON,  8.     Supposed  to  be  used  for  the 
name  Hughy  Chr.  Kirk.    Ir.  and  Gael.  Eogan 
is  viewed  as  the  same  with  Welsh  Owen. 
HUTH  ART,  8.  Apparently,  the  name  given  to 
some  daemon  or  familiar  spirit. 
**  In  the  myddis  of  the  way  thare  arose  a  woman 
of  Yreland,  that  clepid  herselfe  as  a  suthsayer.  The 
which  anone  as  she  saw  the  Kyng,  she  cried  with 
lowde  voise,  saying  thus,  '  My  lord  Kyng,  and  ye 
pase  this  water,  ye  shall  never  turne  ayane  on  lyve.' 
The  Kyng  heryng  this  was  astonyed  of  her  wordis.— 
Now  the  Kynge  askid  her  how  sheo  knew  that 
And  sheo  said  that  Huthart  told  her  so."   MS.  circ. 
A.  1440,  Pink.  Hist.  ScotL  L  465,  466. 

To  HUTHER,  v.  n.  "  To  work  confusedly,'* 
Gl.  Picken,  Ayrs. 

HuTHEAN,/?ar^.  adf.  A  term  combining  the  ideas 
of  hast^  and  confusion ;  acting  with  confused 
haste,  ibid. 

Now  I'se  be  doon  wi'  huthran  fumle. 
As  I'm  aye  unca  redd  to  bumle. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  98.  V.  Hudder,  0. 

HvTflEB-MY^DUDs,  8.  A  ragged  person,  a  tatter- 
demallion,  Fife ;  q.  shake-ray-rags.  V.  How- 
DEa,  V,  1.  and  Duns. 

HUTHERIN,  8.     1.  A  young  heifer.]  Add; 
"  Perhaps  this  is  the  origin  of  HiMerikin-lad,  a  rag- 
ged youth,  between  boy  and  man ;  Durham."  Grose. 

S.  Transferred  to  a  mongrel  sort  of  greens,  pro- 
pagated from  the  seed  of  common  greens  and 
cabbage,  when  they  grow  too  near  to  each  other. 
A^staik  of  this  description  is  called  a  hutherin^ 
or  a  hutherin  stocky  Fife.     Hence  the  phrase, 

HuDROUK  Veal,  veal  of  the  worst  quality.  Loth. 
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In  the  accounta  of  the  Dake  of  Lennox,  when 
Commissioner  to  the  Pari.  l607^  under  the  head  of 
Flesche,  is  this  entry—''  Item  mair,  xaehudrounweiU, 
the  price  of  it  viij  lib." 
HUTIE-CUITTIE,  8.    A  comous  draught  of 

any  intoxicating  liquor,  Roxb. 

A  reduplicative  term  formed  from  CutHie,  q.  v.,  a 
measure  of  liquids. 
To  HUVE  up,  V.  a.    To  lift  or  hold  up. 

''  Than  Marcius  Fabius  lap  on  the  body  of  his 
dede  brethir,  and  huvand  up  his  targe  forenentis  hit 
knichtis,  said,"  &c.  Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  179.  Ob- 
jecta  parma,  Lat.  1 

A.S.  up^ahaef-an,  up-hef-an,  levare,  erigere ;  prct 
upahqf,  uphqf,  levavit.    Teut.  op^heff-en. 
HUZ,  pron.  The  vulgar  pronunciation  of  ils  in 

some  counties,  S. 

''  He  has  na  settled  his  account  wi'  my  gudeman, 
the  deacon,  for  this  twalmonth.'— <'  Nor  wi'  huz  for 
sax  months,'  echoed  Mrs  Shortcake.  '  He's  but  a 
brunt  crust."     Antiquary,  i.  S18. 

''  What  needs  we  care  about  his  subsistence,  sae 
lang  as  he  asks  naething  frae  huz^  ye  k^en."     Rob 
Roy,  ii.  238. 
To  HUZLE,  V.  n.   To  wheeze ;  as,  "A  puir 

huzlin  bodie  ;'^  Roxb.,  Berwicks.  V.  Whaisle. 
HuzzH-BAw,  8,    The  term  generally  used  to  ex- 
press a  lullaby.    It  is  also  the  sound  usually 

employed  in  lulling  a  child,  S. 

For  the  origin  of  Baw,  V.  Balow. 
HUZZIE,  8,     A  contemptuous  designation  for 

a  woman,  S.     V.  Hissie. 
HUZZIE,  8.     A  needle-book.     V.  HussEr. 
HWICKIS,  pi.     Reaping  Hooks. 

'*  Item  agreid  with  the  lord  Burchlie  for  2000 
hfvicUs  and  100  sythes.  for  sheiring  and  mawing." 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VL  25. 
HWINKLED-FACED,  adj.     Lantern-jawed, 

Orkn.;  perhaps  q.  having  sharp  comers,  from 

Su.G.  hzcinckelf  an  angle,  a  corner. 
HWRINKET,  adf.    Perverse,  stubborn,  Ayrs. 

Teut  mringh-en,  torquere. 
HwBiKKET,  8.     Unbecoming  language,  ibid. 
To  H  Y  ANK(y  cons.),  v.  a.  To  cut  inlarge  slices; 

synon.  to  whcmg,  Ettr.  For.     V.  Qdhaing,  r. 
H  Y AUVE,  a^.  Used  to  denote  that  kind  of  co- 

lour  in  which  black  and  white  are  combined,  or 

appear  alternately;  as,*^  a  hyauve  cow,^  Banfik 

When  applied  to  the  human  head,  it  is  sjnon. 

with  Lyart. 

This  is  merely  a  provincial  modification  of  Ham^ 
Haavcj  q.  v. 
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To  JAB,  V.  ti.     To  prick  sharply,  Ettr.  For. 
Jab,  8,     The  act  of  pricking  in  this  way,  ibid. 
JAB  ART,  8.    1.  A  term  applied  to  any  animal 

in  a  debilitated  state,  S.B. 

*'  Jabart,  a  starved  horse^  and  unfit  for  service ;" 
Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 
2.  It  also  denotes  ^^  fish  out  of  season,  as  a  had* 

dock  in  January  ;^  ibid. 
JABBLE,  8,  1.  "  A  large  blunt  needle,''  Ayrs., 

Gl.  Picken. 
2.  *'  A  knife,''  ibid. 

The  term  In  both  senses^  seems  merely  a  variety 
of  Shable,  an  old  rusty  sword ;  q.  what  is  almost  en^ 
tirely  useless  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 
JABBLE,  8.     A  slight  motion  of  water,  Gall. 

"  Jabble,  a  slight  agitation  of  the  waters  of  the 
sea^  with  the  wind ;  small  irregular  waves^  and  run« 
ning  in  all  directions."    Gall.  £ncyl. 
JABBLOCH,  8.     "  Weak,  watery,  spirituous 

liquors ;''  Gall.  Encyl.     V.  Jabble,  soup. 
JACDART-STAFFE,  s.  The  instrument  usu- 
ally called  a  JecByurgh-Staffi 

— '^  Dioxippus  the  Athenian,  that  brave  fighter^ 
being  all  naked,  and  smered  over  with  oyle^ — ^with 
a  hat  of  flowers  on  his  head,  carrying  about  his  left 
arme  a  red  sleeve,  and  in  the  right  hand  a  great 
batton  of  hard  greene  timber,  durst  enter  in  combat 
against  Horrat  Macedonian  carrying  on  his  left  arme 
a  bucler  o£  brasse,  and  a  short  pike  in  the  right 
hand,  a  jacdart-staffe  as  we  term  it,  or  something 
like  it,  and  a  sword  by  his  side."  Monro's  Exped. 
P.  1.  p.  84. 

This  veteran  gives  the  word  as  if  it  had  been 
compounded  ofject^er  to  throw,  and  dard  a  dart,  q. 
a  javelin.  But  this  may  be  an  erraL  of  the  printer 
for  Jeddartf  which  is  the  common  pronunciation  of 
the  name  of  the  place.     V.  Jedburgh  staff. 

JACK,  8.    A  privy ;  E.  jokes, 

*^  He  went  out,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  into  a  com^ 
mon  Jaci^  and  purged  out  all  his  inwards."  Walker's 
Peden,  p.  84. 
To  JACK,  V.  a.    To  take  off  the  skin  of  a  seal, 

Orkn. 

"  One  party,  armed  with  clubs,  fall  to  knocking 
them  on  the  head,  and  another  set  to  jacking,  i.e.  cut- 
ting oflT  the  skin,  together  with  the  blubber  on  it." 
Low's  Faun.  Oread,  p.  17. 

Isl.  jack-a,  obtuso  ferro  secare ;  Haldorson.    He 
gives  it  as  synon.  with  hiack^a,  which  he  renders 
i^ritare,  pulsitare ;  G.  Andr.,  csedo. 
JACKIE,  8.  Thedimin.  oi  Joan  ;  alsootJacO' 

bine^  S. 
JACK-I'.THE-BUSH,  «.     Navel-wort>  Roxb. 

V.  Maid-in-the-mist. 
JACK'S  ALIVE,  a  kind  of  sport.  A  piece  of  pa. 

per  or  match  is  handed  round  a  circle,  he  who 

takes  hold  of  it  saying,  *^  JacVs  aiive^  he^se  no 

die  in  my  hand."  He,  in  whose  hand  it  dies  or 
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is  extinguished,  forfeits  a  wad;  and  all  the  wads 
are  recovered  only  by  performing  something  un- 
der the  notion  of  penance,  though  generally  of 
an  agreeable  or  mirthful  description ;  Teviotd. 
It  might  perhaps  be  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the 
E.  sport  of  Jack^'-Lent 
JACOB'S-L ADDER,  s.  The  name  given  to  the 

Deadly-night-shade,  or  Belladona,  Ayrs. 
JADGERIE,  s.    The  act  of  gauging. 

— Confermes  the  gift  made — to  the  saidis  provest, 
&c  of  Edinburgh  of  the  jadgerie  of  salmoiid,  her- 
ring, and  quhyit  fische  packit  and  peillit  within  the 
kingdome  of  Scotland."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  I621,  Ed.1814, 
p.  669. 

This  is  evidently  from  the  t;.  Jedge,  q.  v.     But  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  our  ancestors  have  substituted 
j  for  g  in  all  the  cognate  languages. 
JADIN,  s.     The  stomach  of  a  sow,  Fife ;  the 
same  with  Jaudie,  q.  v. 

I  had  rather  eat 

Sow's  jadin  aff  a  plotter-plate. 
Than  mell  wi'  him  that  braiks  his  word,  &c. 

MS,  Poem.  V.  Plotter-plate. 
JADRAL,  8.     Ertat^  for  Jackal. 

"  It's  a  place,  say  they,  for  ravens  to  nestle  on> 
for  vipers  to  crawl  on,  for  jadrals,  taeds,  puddocks 
an'  cormorants  to  jump  an'  mak  their  daffin  on." 
Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  35. 

JADSTANE,  8.     The  common  white  pebble, 

found  on  the  sand,  or  in  beds  of  rivers,  Loth.; 

**  Boil  jadstanes  in  butter,  the  broo  will  be 

gude ;"  Prov.  phrase,  ibid. 
JAES,  8.  p.  sing.   Apparently  used  in  the  sense 

of  jawSf  dashes  or  spirts.     V.  Jaw,  v. 

"  When  it  [the  elepnant^  drinks,  it  sucks  up  the 
water  with  its  trunk, — and  then  putting  the  low  end 
of  the  trunk  in  its  mouth,  by  wynding  it  in,  it  jaes 
in  the  water  in  its  mouth  as  from  a  great  spout" 
Law's  Memorialls,  p.  177- 

J AFFLED,  part  adj.     Jaded,  Gall. 

'*  Jaffled,  fatigued  looking,  down  in  body  and 
clothes."     Gall.  Encycl. 

Apparently  synon.  with  Disjaskit-like. 
Jag,  Jagg,  s.    1.  A  prick  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment, S. 
2.  Used  metaph.  to  denote  the  effect  of  adversity,  S. 
^^  AfRiclion  may  gie  him  SLJagg,  and  let  the  wind 
6ut  o'  him,  as  out  o'  a  cow  that's  eaten  wet  clover." 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  i.  225. 
Jaggeb,  s.     a  prickle,  that  which  Jflg**,  Fife. 
Jaggik,  adf.     1.  Prickly,  ibid. 
2,  Sharp-pointed,  piercing,  that  which  jobs,  Lan« 
arks. 

Nineteen  times  on  the  craigs  o'  Blair, 

Had  blum'd  the  jaggie  slae. 
Sen.  a  bonnie  wee  bairn,  on  Beltain  mom. 
Cam  todlan*  down  the  brae. 
Ladyo'  Craignetkan,  Edin.  Mag.  July  181 9. 
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JA69  s.     Fatigue,  Aberd. 

For  tho'  fell  drift  skips  o'er  the  knap^— - 
Whatrecks^  gin  I  might  rax  my  spaul. 
An'  spang  the  braes  in  spight  o'  caul'  ? 
Ne'er  thinkin't  ony  jag  or  pingle 
Till  I  was  clankit  at  your  ingle. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  26. 
Isl,  Jag,  1.  exercitatio^  2.  venatio;  evidently  ex- 
pressive of  the  fatigue  proceeding  from  the  exer- 
tions of  the  chase. 

JAG,  s,  "  Jack  or  hunter  fashion  of  boots.'^]  Add; 
Isl. Jag-a  venor,  insequor;  whence ^a^  venatio; 
Gr.  Andr.  p.  128. 

I  am  informed  that  this  term  still  signifies  the  best 
part  of  calf-leather,  S. 

His  boots  they  were  made  of  the  jag. 

When  he  went  to  the  weaponschaw ; 
Upon  the  green  nane  durst  him  brag. 
The  ne'er  a  ane  amang  them  a'. 

Song,  Willie  was  a  Wanton  Wag. 
JAG,  s.   1.  A  leather  bag  or  wallet,  Perths.,  Fife. 
S.  A  pocket,  Upp.  Clydes. 
Jags,  Jaugs,  a.  pi.     Saddlebags,  a  cloakbag ;  a 
leathern  bag  of  any  kind,  Roxb. 
'*  I  am  thinking  ye  will  be  mista'en/  said  Meg ; 
*  there's  nae  room  for  bags  or  jaugs  here — ^ye  maun 
e'en  bundle  yoursell  a  bit  farther  down  hill."     St 
Ronan,  i.  SS. 
"  Jag,  a  parcel  or  load  of  any  kind,"  Norfolk;  Grose. 
This,  as  well  as  Jagget,  is  evidently  allied  to  *'  jag, 
a  parcel  or  load  of  any  thing,  whether  on  a  man's 
back,  or  in  a  carriage ;  Norfolk."     Grose. 

Most  probably  from  the  same  origin  with  Jag,  s., 
as  originally  denoting  a  hunting-bag.  Teut.  iagh^u 
venari. 
JAGGER,  s.     A  pedlar,  Orkn, 

''  I  am  A  jogger,  if  it  like  your  ladyship,'  replied 
the  uninvited  guest,  a  stout,  vulgar,  little  man,  who 
had  indeed  the  humble  appearance  of  a  pedlar, 
called  dagger  in  these  islands."     The  Pirate,  i.  114. 
The  term  seems  to  have  been  metaphorically,  if 
not  ludicrously,  transferred  from  Dan.  iaeger,  a  hun- 
ter, from  tag- er,  Su.G.  and  ls\.  jag-a,  to  chase  or  hunt. 
The  Isl.  v.,  however,  simply  signifies  exercere,  in  its 
primary  application;  as^ag-a2,exerceri  assiduo  labore. 
JAY-FEATHERS,  s.  pi.    To  set  up  one's Joj/- 
fiailiers  at  another,  to  be  provoked  to  answer  in 
a  similar  manner,  or  to  express  disapprobation 
in  strong  terms ;  as,  ^'  She  made  sic  a  rampag- 
ing, that  I  was  obliged  to  set  up  VKy  jay^eathera 
at  her,^  Roxb. 

The  expression  contains  a  ludicrous  allusion  to  the 
mighty  airs  of  a  jackdaw,  when  in  bad  humour. 
To  J AIP,  Jape,  v.  a.  To  mock.]  Insert^  before 
etymon ; 

*^Japen.  Ludifico.  Illudo.  Deludo."  Prompt.  Parv. 
Jatp,  *.     1.  A  mock  or  jest.l  Add; 

*'Jape.  Nuga.  Friuolum.  Scurrilitas."  Prompt  Parv. 
Jaiper,  Japer,  s.     a  buffoon.]  Add; 

"  Japar.    Nugax.    Nugigerulus."    Prompt.  Parv. 

To  JAIR6LE,  V.  a.     To  spill  any  liquid  here 

and  there  on  a  table,  as  children  often  do  when 

taking  their  food,  Roxb. ;  the  same  with  Jirble. 

"  Jarbled,  daggled ;  North."    Grose^ 
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Jairbles,  a.  pi.    A  small  portion  of  liquor,  left 
by  one  who  has  been  often  drinking  from  the 
same  glass  or  other  vessel,  Roxb.;  Jirbles,  Fife. 
Jairblins,  s.  pi.     Dregs  of  tea,  &c.  or  spots  of 
any  liquid  spilt  in  different  places,  ibid. 
As  many  words  beginning  with  /are  derived  from 
others  that  have  Sk  or  Sch,  this  might  seem  allied  to 
Isl.  skirp-a  exspuere,  ore  ejicere ;  idso,  post  se  relin- 
quere.    V.  Jirble,  v. 
To  JALOUSE,  V.  a.     To  suspect. 

"  I  just  gat  ae  bit  scrape  o'  a  pen  frae  him,  to  say 
there  wad,  as  yesterday  fell,  be  a  packet  at  Tannon- 
burgh  wi'  letters  o'  great  consequence  to  the  Knock- 
winnock  folk ;  for  Xhej  jalous&i  the  opening  of  oor 
letters  at  Fairport."  Antiquary,  iii.  324.  V.Jealouse. 

JAM,  s.     A  projection.]  Add ; 

A  building  is  often  enlarged  by  carrying  an  addi- 
tion out  from  the  back  wall,  set  at  right  angles  with 
the  rest  of  the  house,  the  gable  of  the  projection  being 
parallel  with  the  side  wall  of  the  main  building.  This 
is  styled  a  Back-jam,  S. 
JAMB,  Jabibe,  s.    a  projection^  or  wing;  the 

same  with  Jam^  q.  v. 

*'  Thereafler  the  lower  schoole  in  the  south  joiRfte 
was  appointed  for  the  Humanity,  being  somewhat 
larger  than  it  is  now."  Craufurd's  Univ.  Edin^ 
p.  41. 

"  1625.  This  year  also,  the  Colledge  received  an 
new  augmentation  of  the  fabrick ; — Shaving  had  no 
chambers  heretofore,  except  the  14  old  chambers,** 
with  3  others  in  the  great  lodging,  and  the  4  chan»- 
bers  of  Fenton's  lodging,  (which  of  old  belonged  to 
the  Provost  of  Kirk-a-field),  and  the  two  chambers 
in  the  jamb  of  the  great  hall."     Ibid.  p.  99. 

^'  The  first  beginning  of  this  work  contained  only 
the  great  lodging  where  the  private  schools  are,  wtUi 
the  14  chambers  goeing  east  from  the  north  jawA 
thereof."     Ibid.  p.  150. 
JAMES  RYALL,  the  statutory  denomination  of 

the  silver  coin  of  James  VT.  of  Scotland,  vul- 
garly called  the  Sword  DoUar. 

"  That  thair  be  cunyeit  ane  penny  of  silver  callit 
the  James  RyaU, — of  weicht  an  unce  Troyis^weicht, 
— havand  on  the  ane  syde  ane  swerd  with  ane  crown 
upoun  the  same  ;-*on  the  uther  syde  thairof  the  dait 
of  the  yeir, — ^with  this  circumscriptioun,— Pro  me  si 
mereor  in  me,"  &c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1597,  Keith's 
Hist.  App.  p.  150. 
J  AMPER,  s.  A  tool  for  boring  stones,  Ettr.  For. 

Isl.  skamt-a,  dividere. 
To  JAM  PH,  V.  a.  To  exhaust  by  toil,  Ettr.  For. 

Teut.  schamp-en,  labi,  delabi,  deflectere. 
To  JAMPH,  V.  n.     4.  To  trifle.]  Add; 
High  rais't  wi'  hope,  baith  late  an'  air, 
Vvejaumph't  to  houble  at  'er  [Tier]. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  159-  q.  "  spent  time  idly." 
Add  to  etymon,  1.  19,  after — Ibid.  p.  113. 

Isl.  gempsne  ludificatio,  sarcasmus;  G.  Andr.  p.  86. 

It  is  an  obvious  illustration  of  the  justness  of  the 
etymon  given  of  this  term,notwithstandingthediange 
of  the  initial  consonants,  that  Haldorson,  under  IsL 
giamm  hilares  facetiae,  gives  Dan.  sldaemt  as  the  sy- 
non.  term.  Giamma,  hilariter  et  secure  indulgere  jo- 
cis  \  Itex.  Islands 
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Jaiiphing,  #.     The  act  of  jilting ;  applied  to  a 

male,  S. 

For  Lindy  did  na  look  like  ane  to  cheats 
Or  onie  lass  'wi'Jamphing  sae  to  treat. 

'  Ross's  Heienore,  First  Edit.  p.  50. 
To  JAMPH,  V,  a,   1.  To  tire,  to  fatigue,  Ayrs. 

It  is  very  frequently  used  to  denote  the  fatigue 
caused  by  continued  motion  of  a  shaking  kind^  as 
that  of  riding,  especially  if  the  horse  be  hard  in  the 
seat.     One  is  thus  said  to  hejampht  with  riding. 

If  this  be  radically  the  same  with  the  preceding  v,, 
it  is  here  used  in  a  very  oblique  sense.  The  differ- 
ence  is  not  greater,  however,  than  between  thesynon. 
».  Jank,  and  the  part.  Jankit,  q.  v. 
2.  To  destroy  by  jogging  or  friction,  S.,  to  chafe,  E. 
S.  To  drive  to  difficulties.     Jampkit^  part.  pa. 

pinched,  reduced  to  straits^  Lanarks. 
To  Jamph,  v.  n.     To  travel  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, as  one  trudging  through  mire,  Clydes., 

Ayrs. 

"  Jaumpk,  to  travel  with  exertion  as  if  on  bad 
roads."     Gl.  Picken. 

As  we  have  many  instances  of  Teut.  sch  and  Goth. 
sk  being  changed  into  j  in  Scottish  words ;  this  is 
most  probably  allied  to  Teut.  schamp-en,  labi,  delabi ; 
Belg.  id.,  **  to  slip  aside,"  as  half  of  the  footstep  is 
lost  in  a  miry  road. 

To  Jamphle,  Jamfle,  v»  n.    To  shuffle  in  walk- 
ing, as  if  in  consequence  of  wearing  too  wide 

shoes,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
To  JANDER,  V.  n.     To  talk  foolishly,  S.     V. 

Jaunder. 
JANET-FLOWER,  s. 

'*  Caryophyllata,  sl  janet-jhwer"     Wedderbum's 
Vocab.  p.  18.     Supposed  to  be  the  Queen's-gilli- 
fiower,  Hesperis  matronalis,  Linn.    V.  Jonettk. 
To  JANGIL,  Jangle,  v.  n.  To  prattle,  to  tattle.] 

Add  to  etymon,  before  the  word  Chaucer ; 

'^ /ange^nor  jaberen.  Garulo,  Blatero.  Jangelar. 
Garulator.  Garulus.  Jangelinge.  Garulacio."  Prompt. 
Parv.  Palsgr.  in  like  manner  expl.  "  I  Jangyll,  Je 
babille,  Je  cacquette,  and  Je  jangle ;"  illustrating  it 
by  the  following  phrase ;  '^  She  iangleth  lyke  a  iaye.'* 
B.  iii.  F.  265,  b. 

Jank,  s,   A  shuffling  trick,  the  act  of  giving  an- 
other the  slip. 

*'  His  pretending  to  bring  witnesses  from  the  East 
Indies,  seem'd  liker  a  ^rjank  than  any  proper  de- 
fence ;  seeing  it  would  have  delay'd  their  trial  some 
years ;  and  in  case  they  had  got  once  such  long  re- 
spite, they  would  expect  some  other  accident  would 
fall  in,  which  might  shift  off  their  tryal  for  ever." 
Observator,  No.  4.  Remarks  upon  Capt.  Green's, 
and  John  Mudder's  Speeches,  p.  22. 

Although  it  is  observed  on  the  v.  that  it  is  synon. 
with  Jamph,  the  term  seems  originally  the  same  with 
Jink,  Jenk,  q.  v. 
To  Jank  the  labour,  to  trifie  at  work ;  a  com^ 

mon  phrase  in  Fife ;  whence, 
Jank-the-labour,  s.     a  trifler  at  work,  ibid. 
JANKER,  s.   A  long  pole,  on  two  wheels,'  used 

for  carrying  wood,  the  log  being  fixed  to  it  by 

strong  clasps^  Loth. 
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"  As  SLJanker  (a  timber  machine)  was  passing  along 
with  a  log  of  wood,  a  fine  boy,  about  Bve  years  of  age, 
attempted  to  get  on  the  log,  but  fell,  and — the  hind 
wheel  passed  over  his  head,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot"  Edin.  Ev.  Courant,  July  26,  1823. 
Janneber,  s.     **  An  idle  foolish  talker ;""  Gall 

Encycl.     V.  Jaundeb,  v» 
JANNOCK,  s.     "  Oaten-bread  made  into  great 

loaves  ;^^  Grose. 

This  is  a  Lancashire  word,  but  it  occurs  in  the 
following  passage : 

"  Mattie  gae  us  baith  a  drap  skimmed  milk,  and 
ane  o'  her  thick  aitjannocks,  that  was  as  wat  and  raw 
as  a  divot."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  8. 
JAPE,  s,     A  toy  or  trinket. 

'*  Item  twa  tuthpikis  of  gold,  with  a  chenye,  a 
perle  &  erepike,  a  moist  ball  of  gold,  ane  hert  of  gold, 
with  uther  smM  japis."    Inventories,  A.  1488,  p.  5. 

This  is  most  nearly  allied  to  Isl.  geip,  as  used  in  the 
sense  of  nugae.     V.  the  etymon  of  Jaip,  t;. 

J  APIN,  s.     A  jerk,  a  smart  stroke,  Fife. 
JARBES,  Jabbis,  s.  pL 

**  A  belt  of  knottis  of  peril  and  reid  curall,  andjar^ 
hes  of  gold,  contening  xliii  knottis  of  peril."  Inven- 
tories, A.  1578,  p.  264. 

**  Ane  belt  of  knottis  of  peril,  amatistes,  vadjarbis 
of  goldbetuix,  contening  tlurittie  nyneknottis  of  perils 
thrittxe  twa  amatistes  and  a  knop,  aeyinjarbis  of  gold 
and  a  clasp."     Ibid.  A.  157%  p.  288. 

Apparently  a  knot  in  form  of  a  sheaf,  from  Fr. 
jarhe,  also  gerhe,  a  sheaf. 
Jabg,  Jerg,  s.     a  harsh  grating  sound,  as  tliat 

of  a  rusty  hinge,  Ettr.  For. 

'*  Thilk  dor  gyit  ay  thilk  tother  whesk,  and  thilk 
tother  ycrg."     Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  p.  42. 
To  play  the  Jarff  on  one,  to  play  a  trick  to  one,  to 

make  game  of  one,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Isl,  Jarg  impndentm,  jarganl^  petulans. 

JARGONELLE,  s.    A  species  of  pear,  S. 

"  The  Jargonelle  ( — the  cuisse  madame  of  the 
French,  whose  jargonelle,  vice  versa,  is  our  cuisse  ma-^ 
dame)  is  a  weU-known  fruit,"  &c.  Neill's  Hortic. 
Edin.  Encycl.  p.  211. 

JARHOLE,  Jaubhole,  s.    The  jawhole,  Gal- 
loway, Ayrs. 
In  Ayrs.,  I  am  informed,  aU  the  old  houses  had 

a  jaurhole,  i.  e.  a  hollow  perforated  stone  built  into 

the  wall  for  carrying  off  dirty  water.     Isl.  gari  fis-^ 

sura. 

JARNESS,  s.   A  marshy  place,  or  any  place  so 

wet  as  to  resemble  a  marsh,  Fife. 
JARTO,  s.     A  term  of  endearment,  ShetK 

"  She  could  hear  the  strong  voice  of  the  Udaller^— < 
call,  in  a  tone  of  some  anxiety,  *  Tak  heed,  Jario*  aa 
Minna,  with  an  eager  look,  dropped  her  bridle/'  The 
Pirate,  ii.  324. 

"  Jario — my  dear."     Ibid. 

It  is  used  also  as  if  it  were  an  adj. 

"  But  you  forget,  Jarto  Claud,'  said  the  Udaller^ 
*  that  the  factor  was  only  counting  over  the  money 
for  my  Lord  the  Chamberlain."     Ibid*  iii.  55. 

Dan.  fflt'ff  hjerte^  my  heart:  Corculum^  d^Ucium^ 
Ikden. 


J  A   n 
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JASKIN,  *.    A  peraon  occasionally  employed  in 

any  kind  of  work,  without  being  regularly  bred 

to  it,  or   onstantly  engaged  in  it.  Loth. 
JASP,  ^.    A  particle ;  a  spot,  a  blemish,  Ettr. 

For.     V.  Jisp. 
JASP,  ^.     Jasper.]  Add; 

"  Item,  ane  pair  of  tabillis  of  silvir  ourgilt  with 
gold,  indentit  with  Jasp  and  cristallyne,  with  tabill 
men  and  chess  men  o£jasp  and  cristallyne."  Inven- 
tories, A.  1539,  p.  49. 

This  article  is  mentioned  amongst  many  others, 
which  give  an  idea  of  such  magnificence  at  the  court 
of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  as  could  scarcely 
have  been  imagined,  considering  the  general  persua- 
sion as  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  country. 
JAU,  *. 

'*  Item,  ane  doublett  of  quhite  taffatiis,  with  ane 
jau  of  blak  velvett."    Inventories,  A.  1539,  p*  42. 
To  JAUCHLE,  V.  n.  1.  To  walk  as  one  that  has 

feeble  joints,  Upp.  Lanarks. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Shackle,  «.  V. 
Bauchle,  v.  ft. 
2.  To  make  a  shift,  to  do  a  thing  with  difficulty  ; 

as,  *'  lie  jauchlit  through't,"  he  made  a  shift  to 

get  through  it,  ibid. 
J AUCHLE,  8,     A  shift ;  as,  "  Hell  mak  an  unco 

jauchle^  ibid. 
JAUDIE,  *.!     Inserty  as  sense 

1.  It  primarily  denotes  the  stomach  of  a  hog, 
RoxD. 

Several  superstitious  ideas  prevail  among  the  vul- 
gar with  respect  to  the  jaudie;  while  some  may  af- 
fect a  regard  to  them,  merely  from  the  love  of  frolic. 
The  black  spot,  with  which  this  stomach  is  marked^ 
is  carefully  avoided  by  persons  of  both  sexes  who  are 
conscious  that  they  have  lost  their  virtue.  The  thief 
is  afraid  to  touch  it;  the  glutton  also,  though  ever  so 
hungry. 

J AUGS>  *.  pi.     Saddle-bags.     V.  Jags. 
To  JAUK,  V.  n.    Shoes  are  said  to Jauk,  when, 

from  being  too  large,  they  do  not  keep  close  to 

the  foot  in  walking,  Aberd. 

This  seems  merely  a  variety  of  Shach,  to  distort, 
q.  V. 

To  JAUMPH,  V.  n.  To  travel,  &c.  V.  Jamph. 
To  JAUNDER,  v.n.     1.  To  talk  idly,  or  in  a 

jocular  way,  Soutli  of  S. ;  the  same  w'lin  Jawner. 

2.  To  converse  in  a  roving  or  desultory  way^ 
Roxb. 

3.  To  Javvder  abouty  to  go  about  idly  from  place 
to  place,  without  having  any  proper  object, 
Berwicks. 

''  Not  one  of  them  would  venture  to  take  the  field 
against  him ;  *  they  war  only  jokin' — they  never  in^ 
tendit  to  rin — ^they  war  yxstjaunderin  wi'  the  bride- 
groom for  fun."  Anecd.  Pastoral  Life,  Edin.  Months 
Mag.  June  1817,  p-  248. 

Jaunoee,  s.    One  who  talks  incoherently  or  fool- 
ishly, Ettr.  For. ;  Janmrer^  id.  Gall. 
Jaunder,  Jander,  Jauner,  8.     1.  Idle  talk, 
Roxb. ;  in  most  counties  used  in  the  pluraL 
*'  What  but  harm  can  come  of  this  senselessyVitt- 
nerf"    Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  1821,  p.  321. 
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2.  Rambling  conversation ;  as^  '^  WeVe  had  A 
gxxAejaufider  this  forenoon,"  Roxb. 
The  V.  to  jaunder,  by  the  common  change  disk  into 
j,  might  seem  allied  to  Isl.  skondr^a,  ititare,  q.  to 
weary  one  by  reiteration  on  the  same  subject. 

To  JAUNT,  V,  fi.   To  taunt^  to  abound  in  jeer- 
ing language,  Fife. 
This  seems  radically  the  same  With  Isl.gaate  scur-* 

ra.     Verel.  renders  it  by  Sw.  skaempiachtig,  aynon. 

with  our  Jamph.    Su.G.  gant-as,  pueriliter  ladere. 

Jaunt,  *.     A  gibe,  a  taunt,  Fife. 

JAUNT  COAL,  the  name  given  to  one  kind  of 
coal,  Lanarks. 
''  Coal  called  jaun^  coaL"  Ure's  Hist  Rutherglen, 

p.  290. 

JAURHOLE,  8.    V.  Jarhole. 
JAURNOCH,  8.     Filth,  washings  of  dishes, 

&c.,  S.O. 

Isl.  sham,  sordes,  Dan.  id.,  ^'mud,  mire,  dirt, 
filth,"  Wolff.     Hence  skamager,  a  dust-man. 

JAW,  8.     1.  A  wave  or  billow,  S.]  Add  ; 

"  hen  ye  see,  the  sey  when  it  flowes  on  a  rock, 
immediatelie  the  jaw  returnes  backe  againe  in  the 
sey :  so  our  heart  set  on  Christ,  except  by  grace  it 
be  daylie,  hourlie,  momentlie  setled,  it  will  retume 
backe  again  to  the  owne  nature  of  it."  Rollock  on 
2  Thes.  p.  118.     Insert,  as  sense 

d»  A  considerable  quantity  of  any  liquid,  without 

regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  procured ; 

as,  "  The  cow  has  gi^en  a  gude  Jaw  the  day  C 

i.  e.  the  cow  has  given  a  large  quantity  of 

milk,  S. 
To  Jaw,  v.  n.     1.  To  dash.]  Add; 
4.  To  talk  freely,  familiarly,  and  as  it  were  at 

random,  S. 

Ye're  aye  sae  canty  an'  sae  cheary. 
To  jaw  wi'  you  I  neergrow  weary. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  59. 
Jaw-hol£,  8,    1.  A  place  into  which  dirty  water^ 

&c.  is  tlirown^  S. 

"  Ye  maun  hattd  wessel  by  the  end  o'  the  loan, 
and  tak  tent  o'  the  jan>-hole."  Guy  Mannering,  i. 

"  Before  the  door  of  Saunders  Joup, — yawned  that 
odoriferous  filthy  gulph,  ycleped,  in  Scottish  phrase, 
the  janf'hole,  in  other  words,  an  uncovered  common 
sewer/'  St.  Ronan,  iii.  25. 
2.  Figuratively  applied  to  any  society  that  is  viewed 

as  a  receptacle  for  persons  of  a  worthless  or 

doubtful  character,  S. ;  from  Jata^  v.y  to  dash. 
JAWCKED,  part.  adj.     "Baffled  in  some  at- 

tempt,  deceived  with  hope;*^  Gall.  Encycl.  V. 

Jak,  v. 
Jawneus,  ,9. 2?i     Foolish  prattle,  S. ;  Jawihers^ 

synon.     V.  Jander. 
To  Jawp,  v.  n.   To  dash  and  rebound  as  water.1 

Add; 

A.Bor.  '^  tojaup,  to  make  a  noise  like  water  agi- 
tated in  a  close  vessel ;"  Grose. 
To  Jawp  the  water,  to  use  means,  or  spend 

time,  on  any  business  to  no  good  purpose,  or 

without  the  slightestprospect  of  success,  S,  **A* 

that  ye  do  ^ill  be  '^M%l  jawpin  the  waict.^ 
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To  Jawp  waters  tpUIi  one^  to  play  fast  and  loose. 

rUnojawp  waiers  wTyau;  said  to  a  person  who 

has  made  a  bargain  with  another,  and  wishes  to 

cast  it,  Fife. 
To  JAWTHER,  v.  n.  To  be  engaged  in  idle  or 

frivolous  conversation,  S. 

Bailey  mentions  jowder  as  a  provincial  E.  word, 
signifying  to  chatter ;  Phillips,  id.  He  gives  the  fol- 
lowing example ;  "  The  hoorjouder'd  a  welcome  to 


me. 


Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Don.jadr-er,  to 
prattle,  to  tattle,  to* babble,  to  chatter ;  whence  jad- 
rer,  a  prattler,  jfldern,  babbling,  tittle-tattle  j  Wolff. 

ICE-STANE,  s.     A  stone  used  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  curlinffj  Lanarks. 
ICONOMUS,  YcoNOMUS,  s.  1.  The  person  espe- 
cially employed  for  managing  the  temporalities 
of  a  religious  foundation. 

— "  Dyuerss  of  the  frie  tennentis  and  heretable 
fbwaris  of  the  temporall  landisof  the  prior  ie  of  Sanct- 
androis — ^hes  bene  enterit  to  thair  landis  be  his  hienes 
traist  cousing  and  counsallour  Ludouick,  Duke  of 
Lennox,  Commendater  of  the  priorie  of  Sanctandrois, 
and  his  ^CQiiomt<^,  sen  the  making  of  the  lait  act  of  an- 
nexatioun,"  &c  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  589- 
It  is  used  as  equivalent  to  Adminislraiour^ 
"Our  souerane  lord — ^hes  sene  and  considderit  the 
pensioun'grantit  be  Johnne  Stewart  sone  lauchtfuU 
to  Frances  sumtyme  erll  Bothuill,  commendater  of 
Kelso,  be  aduise  and  consent  of  our  said  souerane 
lord,  off  his  said  father,  off  the  administratour  and 
yoonomus  of  the  said  abbay  and  of  certane  vtheris," 
&c.     Ibid.  p.  GiO. 

L.B.  iconomits  (used  for  oeconomus)  despenseur  de 
choses  de  I'ostel,  menager ;  Du  Cange.  Formerly, 
there  was  an  oeconomus  in  every  cathedral ;  also,  in 
monasteries,  for  the  management  of  secular  concerns. 
2.  One  in  a  college  more  immediately  deputed  to 
take  charge  of  its  temporal  concerns. 
**  That  thair  salbe  in  tyme  cuming  ane  counsall  of 
that  vniverskie  QSt.  Andrews]  chosin  be  his  maiestie 
to  half  the  cair  and  owirsicht  of  the  effairis  thairof, 
qubilkis  salhaif  poware  to  haif  the ^contmu^  in  euerie 
colledge  with  the  consent  of  the  maisteris  thairof. — 
That  na  actionis  anent  the  rentis  pertening  to  col- 
ledgis  salbe  persewit  heirefter  bot  in  the  Iconymut 
names.'*     AcU  Ja.  VI.  1598,  Ed.  1814,  p.  I89. 

IDDER,  adj.     Other,  each  other. 

"  Vpoun  the  same  riuer  is  placed  ane  stone  bridge 
-^which  bridge  hath,  rekoning  the  draw-bridge, 
twentie  arches, — compact  and  joyned  to  idder  with 
wokis  and  sellaris;"  i.  e.  vaults  and  cellars.  Pits* 
Cottle's  Cron.  Introd.  xii. 

IDIOT,  8,    An  unlearned  person. 

"  Therefore  the  translating  of  the  bible  in  euery 
common  language  is  ordained,  that  the  idiots  who 
hes  the  mother  tonge  only,  may  vnderstand  what  is 
the  will  of  the  Lord  in  the  Scripture."  Rollock  on 
1  Thes.  p.  844.  Gr.  iiUniK,  id. 
Iplesct,  adj.    Disposed  to  idleness,  S. 

IDLET  Y,  *.     1.  Idleness,  Aberd. 
2.  IdletieSf  pi.,  idle  frolics,  ibid. 

This  is  merely  a  softened  pron.  of  IdleUth,  q.  v«. 
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IE,  the  termination  in  S.  corresfionding  with  y 
in  £.  It  is  used  in  the  composition  of  both  m- 
jcctives  and  substantives. 

As  forming  adjectives,  it  is  from  Germ,  and  A.S. 
igj  or  Teut  igh,  which  denotes  possession  of  any  qua- 
lity, the  abundance  of  it,  or  the  influence  of  that  thing 
with  the  name  of  which  the  termination  is  conjoined. 
Thus,  reekie,  signifies  possessing  or  abounding  with 
reek  or  smoke,  &c.  like  smoky,  £. ;  airy  or  aitrie,  pu- 
rulent, abounding  with  pus,  from  A.S.  aetter  sanies, 
&c.  &c. 

Wachter  deduces  this  termination  from  Germ,  eig" 
en  habere,  tenere,  possidere.  It  may  perhaps  be 
viewed  as  a  confirmation  of  tliis  etymon,  that  as 
Moes.G.  adjectives  sometimes  terminate  in  ags,  as 
audags  beatus,  this  carries  a  resemblance  of  the  v. 
aig-an  habere.  This  1  have  elsewhere  more  fully  il- 
lustrated. V,  Hermes  Scylhicus,  vo.  U©f,  p.  169,  &c. 
Ie  is  also  the  mark  of  many  diminutives ;  as,  Bair" 
nie,  a  little  child,  from  Bairn  ;  Lammie,  a  small  lamb, 
6cc.  For  this  I  can  assign  no  etymon. 
To  JEALOUSE,  v.  a.     To  suspect,  &c.     V. 

Jalouse. 
lEASING,  s.     Childbed. 

"  Andro  Lundie — openlie  affirmet  for  treuth,  that 
when  the  queue  was  lying  in  teasing  of  the  king,  the 
Ladie  Athole,  lying  thair  lykwayis,  bayth  within  the 
castell  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  come  thair  for  sum  bu- 
sines,  and  called  for  the  Ladie  Reirres,  whorae  he 
fand  in  hir  chalmer,  lying  bedfast,  and  he  asking  hir 
of  hir  disease,  scho  answrit  that  scho  was  never  so 
trubled  with  no  bame  that  ever  scho  hair,  ffor  the 
Ladie  Athole  had  cassin  all  the  pyne  of  hir  child- 
birth vpon  hir."     Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  238. 

This  superstitious  idea  is  not  yet  quite  extinct. 
In  the  north  of  S.  some  seem  still  to  believe  that  this 
can  be  done  by  a  skilful  Horvdie  ;  nay,  that  by  fixing 
a  fork  in  the  wall  with  certain  incantations,  she  can 
transfer  tlie  pains  of  labour  from  the  wife  to  her  hu»-. 
band.     V.  Gizzen-bed. 
JEB  AT,  s.     A  gibbet ;  Aberd.  Heg. 
JEBBERS,  s.pl.     Idle  talk,  absurd  chattering,. 
Dumfr. ;  synon.  Claivers^  Clatters. 
Evidently  from  the  E.  v.  to  Jabber. 
To  JECK,  V.  n.     To Jeck  any  piece  of  work,  to 

neglect  it,  Roxb»     V.  Jak  ana  Jauk. 
JEDDART  JUG,  a  substantial  brass  vessel, 
very  old,  still  used  as  a  standard  for  dry  and  lin 
quid  measure,  and  kept  by  the  Dean  of  Guild. 
It  contains  about  eight  gill«. 
JEDDART  JUSTICE.]  Add; 

I  have  heard  a  different  account  given  ef  Jeddarl 
Justice,  It  is  said  to  signify  either  a  general  condem- 
nation, or  a  general  acquittal.  Twenty  or  thirty  per-^ 
sons,  as  tradition  gives  it,  having  been  brought  to  trial 
here  at  once,  it  was  previously  resolved  that  they 
should  have  a  common,  fate*  One  of  the  assise,  to 
whose  lot  it  fell  to.  give  th<e  casting  voice,  having  faU 
len  asleep,  as  he  was  rather  in  a  bad  humpur  at  be^ 
ing  disturbed,  on  the  question  being  put  to  him,  ia 
said  to  have  replied  to  the  Judge,  Hang  them  a\ 
"  First  hang  and  draw. 
Then  hear  the  cause  by  Lidford  Law," 

Grose's  Proverbs^  end  of  Provincial  Gly 
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JEDBURGH  STAFFJ  Jdd ; 

It  is  commonly  called  Jeddari  staff;  and  under- 
stood to  denote  the  same  kind  of  weapons  which  are 
still  carried  before  the  Magistrates  of  that  burgh,  or 
in  other  processions.  Some  of  these  resemble  the 
halbert  on  one  side>  having  a  short  kind  of  bill  or 
sharp  hook  on  the  otlier.  There  are  others  which 
exliibit  the  hatchet-form  on  both  sides.  They  are  in 
length  from  seven  to  eight  feet. 
JEDGE,  s,  1.  A  gauge  or  standard.]  Add ; 
2.  The  order  or  warrant  of  a  Dean  of  Guild, 

Aberd. 

Add  to  etymon ; — O.Fr.  Javge,  "  a  gage,  the  in- 
strument wherewith  a  cask  is  measured ;"  Cotgr. 
Jedgry,  s.     The  act  of  gauging. 

''  By  a  gift  under  his  great  seal,  gives  and  grants 
thejedgry  of  salmon,  herring,  and  white  fish,  pack- 
ed and  peiled,  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland — 
161 8."     Blue  Blanket,  p.  105. 

Perhaps  the  term  here  rather  denotes  the  duty 
arising  from  this  act  of  gauging. 
To  Jee,  V,  a.   To  move ;  as,  "  YeVe  no  able  to 

Jee  it  r  You  cannot  move  it,  S. 
To  JEEDGE,  V.  n.    Perhaps,  to  adjudge ;  q.  to 

curse,  to  devote  to  destruction,  Aberd. 
They  swore,  they  jeedg't,  and  roar't  and  liet. 
An'  cheatet  till  a  man. 

D.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  122. 
JEEDING,  part,  pr,     «  Judging,''  Gl.  Antiq, 
To  JEEG,  V.  n.     To  taunt,  to  scoff  at  a  person 

or  thing,  Ang.     "  Why  are  ye  ^yjeeggin  at 

me  ?'^     Hence, 
Jesg,  s,     1.  a  taunt,  a  gibe,  Ang.     *<  Nane  of 

J'owrjeegs  ^  Don't  jeer  at  me. 
t  is  probable  that  it  is  a  cant  term,  borrowed  per- 
haps from  the  creaking  motion  of  the  loom,  and  me- 
taphorically used  to  denote  the  irksomeness  of  taunt- 
ing language  to  the  person  against  whom  it  is  di- 
rected, especially  when  frequently  repeated. 
2.  It  is  used,  in  vulgar  language,  as  a  contemptu- 
ous designation  for  a  singular  character,  Loth., 
Tweedd. 
This  learned  je^  our  Lintoun  had,  &c. 

lAntoun  Green,  p.  21. 

JEEGETS,  s.pl.  "  Little  sounding  boards,  pegs 
and  wheels  in  a  piece  of  machinery,  such  as  a 
mill ;''  Gall.  Encycl. ;  apparently  named  from 
the  creaking  sound  they  make.     V.  Jeeg,  v. 

To  JEEGGIT,  V.  n.  To  move  from  side  to  side, 
to  jog,  Ang. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  may  have  origi- 
nated from  £.  gig,  as  denoting  the  motion  in  a  dance. 

Or  shall  we  trace  it  to  Tsl.^'ac^-a,  continu6  movere  ? 

To  Jeegle,  v.  n.     To  make  a  jingling  noise,  S. 

Jeegle,  Jegil,  s.  The  noise  which  a  ooor  makes 
on  Its  hinges,  S.    V.  Jeeg,  to  creak. 

JEEST,  Jeast,  Jeist,  Jest,  s.     A  joist,  S. 
"  Jeists  of  oak  ilk  tuentie  peices,"  &c.     Acts  Cha. 

II.  Ed.  1814,  VII.  252. 
"  Jeasls  of  aik  the  peece — ^xi  s."    Rates,  A.  I6II. 
"  Tignus,  Sijestr     Wedderb.  Voc.  p.  12.     V. 

Geist. 

JEISSLE,  $.    A  multitude  of  objects,  thrown 
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together   without  order,  viewed  ooUectivelyy 

Etir.  For. 

This  must  have  been  originally  the  same  with  A. 
Bor.  "  Jossel,  an  hodge-podge.  North."     Grose. 
JEISTIECOR,  s.    A  jacket.  South  of  S. 

"  It's  a  sight  for  sair  een,  to  see  a  gold 
ticor  in  the  Ha'  garden  sae  late  at  e'en. — On,  a.jeis^ 
<tcor— that's  a  jacket  like  your  ain."  Rob  Roy,  L  1 32^ 

From  the  same  origin  with  Juslicoal,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  North  of  S. 
JENETTIS,  s.  pi    A  species  of  fur.     V.  Jo- 

UETTIS. 

JENKIN,  *.   A  proper  name.    "  JWiW n  Bell  T 

Acts,  iii.  p.  391. 
JENKIN'S  HEN. 

I  loor  by  far,  she'd  die  like  Jenkin's  hen. 
Ere  we  again  meet  yon  unruly  men. 

Ross's  Uelenare,  p.  93. 
'*  To  pine  awa'  bit  and  bit,  like  Jenkins  hen,"  is 
a  phrase  used,  S.B.  But  the  phrase  seems  properly 
to  signify,  "  to  die  unmarried."  Jenkin's  ken  had 
never  laid  any  eggs.  This  explanation  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  passage : 

An'  now,  poor  'oman  for  ought  that  I  ken. 
She  never  may  get  sick  an  offer  again. 
But  pine  away  bit  an'  bit  like  Jenkin's  hen. 

Id.  Rock  and  Wee  PickU  Tom. 
I  ance  had  sweethearts  nine  or  ten. 
And  dearly  dawted  wi'  the  men ; 
The  like  again  I'll  never  ken, 

TiU  life  I  quat  it ; 
But  oh !  the  death  of  Jenkin's  ken, 
I  shudder  at  it. 
The  Old  Maid,  A.  ScoU's  Poems,  p.  «7. 
To  die  like  Jenkin's  hen,  is  to  die  a  maid,  as  the 
hen  referred  to  had  never  received  any  token  of  the 
cock's  affection ;  Roxb. 
JENNY,  s.  The  diminutive  of  Janet^  a  woman^i 

name,  S. 
JENNY-SPINNER,*.  1.  A  species  of  fly,  also 
denominated  Spinning  Maggie^  Loth. ;  Jertny 
Nettles^  Lanarks. ;  and  the  Fiddler,  in  some 
parts  of  Angus.   In  Roxb.  it  is  not  only  named 
Jenny  Spinner^  but  Lang-leggit  Taylor. 
**  According  to  a  reverend  agriculturist,  the  worm 
which  so  much  injured  the  oat  crop  this  season  is  the 
progeny  of  the  fly  that  is  so  often  seen  in  windows 
and  around  arti6cial  lights,  with  long  legs  and  body, 
called  jenny 'Spinners.     It  belongs  to  the  order  dip- 
tera,  and  the  genus  tipula.  It  is  the  Tipula  oloracea, 
which  has  been  remarked  as  having  laid  waste  whole 
fields  of  oats  in  the  year  1800,  in  various  parta  of 
Scotland."     Edin.  Even.  Courant,  Sept  1,  1817. 
2.  Also  expl.  "  a  toy  ^  Gall.  Encycl. 
To  JERG,  V.  n.     To  creak,  Roxb.    V.  Chirk. 
Jerg,  8.     A  creaking  sound,  ibid. 

<^  Thilk  dor  gyit  ay  thilk  tother  wheesk,  and  thilk 
XjoXher  jerg."     Wint  Ev.  Tales,  ii.  42. 
JERKIN,  s.     A   term  lately  introduced   into 
Dumfr.,  for  a  kind  of  pic-nic  meeting  anuHig 
the  low  Irish. 

Jerkins.  *'  Some  fling  in  the  mite  to  her ;  but  go 
not  thither,  as  jerkins  are  truly  meetings  of  the  low 
vulgar."     Gall.  Encycl. 
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J£RNISS»  6xliNis»  #.  The  state  of  being  soak, 
ed  in  rain  or  water ;  as,  ^^  I  was  just  in  B.jer» 
nM8  yrC  rain  ;"  Fife. 
lESEDRUIMIN,  8.    A  species  of  salmon,  Isl. 
of  Harris. 

**  There  be  also  several  rivers  here,  which  afford 
8a]m6n  :  one  sort  of  them  is  very  singular,  that  is 
called  Marled  Salmon,  or  as  the  natives  call  it>  lesk-* 
druimin,  being  lesser  than  the  ordinary  salmon^  and 
full  of  strong  large  scales :  no  bait  can  allure  it,  and 
a  shadow  frights  it  away,  being  the  wildest  of  fishes  : 
it  leaps  high  above  water,  and  delights  to  be  in  the 
surface  of  it."    Martin's  West  Isl.  p.  5S, 

From  Gael,  iasg  fish,  and  druimineack  speckled. 
This  would  seem,  from  the  description,  to  be  the 
Gretfi  or  Salmo  mar,  Linn.^  whose  sides  are  "  of  a 
deep  grey,  spotted  with  numbers  of  dark  purplish 
spots."  Penn.  ZooL  iii.  248. 
To  JETHEB,  V.  n.     To  talk  idly,  Fife.     V. 

Jawthee. 
To  JETT  up  and  doten,  <^  to  flaunt  about,  or  from 

place  to  place.  Vr^jett-er  jactare  ^  Gl.  Sibb. 
To  JEVE,  Jave,  v!a.   To  pudi  hither  and  thi- 
ther, Fife.     V,  the  8. 
To  JEYEL,  V.  a.    To  joggle*  to  shake.]  Add; 
52.  To  spill  a  lar^  quantity  of  any  liquid  substance 
at  once ;  distinguished  from  Jairble,  as  the  lat- 
ter signifies,  to  continue  to  spill  in  small  quan- 
tities, Ettr.  For. 
Jbtxl,  Jeytel,  8.     The  dashing  of  water,  La- 
narks. 

As  Goth.  8k  is  frequently  changed  intoj,  the  affi« 
nity  between  this  term  and  Isl.  skajl  is  singular.  This 
is  rendered  by  Haldorson,  Unda  decumana  maris, 
"  a  great  wave  of  the  sea." 
To  JIB,  JiBB,  V.  a.  1.  To  fleece,  Lanarks  ;  to 
Whit  synon.,  Ettr.  For. 

Probably  allied  to  Teut.  fchobb^en,  sckubb-en,  seal- 
pere,  desquamare ;  Germ,  sckab^en,  to  scrape.     Er 
schiftdet  und  sckabet,  he  fleeces  and  strips ;  he  pills 
and  polls ;  Ludwig. 
2.  "  To  milk  closely ;''  Gall.  Encycl. ;  q.  to  dridn 

to  the  dregs ;  to  Strip^  synon.  Koxb. 
JiBBiKGS,  8.  pi  "  The  last  milk  that  can  be  drawn 
out  of  a  cow's  udder ;"  ibid. ;  StripmngSy  Roxb. 
To  JIBBER,  V.  n.     The  same  with  E.  Jablter, 
South  of  S. 

"  The  jack-a^nape  jibbered  and  cried  as  if  it  was 
mocking  its  master."     Redgauntlet,  i.  234. 
To  JIBBLE,  V,  a.   To  spill,  to  lose,  to  destroy, 
Ayrs. 

The  same  with  Jirble  and  Jairble  of  other  counties. 
To  JICE,  V.  a,     1.  To  avoid  by  a  sudden  jerk 

of  the  body,  Ettr.  For. 
8.  To  elude.     It  is  said  of  a  hare,  that  she  has 
*^jickit  the  bunds  ;*"  Tweedd.,  Berwicks.,  Upp. 
Lanarks. 
S.  To  Jick  the  school,  to  play  the  truant,  Upp. 
Lanarks. 

This  seems  a  modification  of  the  Goth,  form  of  the 

Terb ;  Su.G.  sfvick-a  fallere,  decipere ;  A.S.  srvic-an  ; 

Alem.  bUtutch-en,  id.  As  Su.G.  fwink^a  subterfugia 

quaerere,  is  undoubtedly  formed  from  swik-^,  by  Uie 
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insertion  of  n,  Jick  differs  from  Jink  precisely  in  the 

same  manner. 

Jick,  s.     1.  A  sudden  jerk,  Ettr.  For. 

S.  The  act  of  eluding,  ibid. 

Su.G.  and  Isl.  swik,  dolus,  fraus. 
JiCEY,  adj.  Startling;  applied  to  a  horse,  Selkirks. 
To  JICEER,  V,  n.     To  go  quickly  about  any 
thing,  to  walk  along  smartly.  Gall.,  Dumfr. 
In  sweat  and  sun  how  they  did  jickerf 
The  'prentice  lads  brought  stoups  o'  licker 
Which  made  their  ban's  a'  bra  an'  sicker. 
To  ply  the  mell.— - 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  39* 
Isl.  yoc^-a  continud  agito  ;jackar  ed  vergit,  a  con- 
tinuatione ;  G.  Andr. 

JICEERING,  part.  adj.     Having  a  gaudy  but 

tawdry  appearance.  Gall. 

^'  A  female  is  said  to  hejickering  when  she  is  ra- 
ther better  dressed  than  she  should  [[be]] ;  mair  braw 
than  she  is  fine."     Call.  Encycl. 

Kilian  gives  Teut.  schiker-en  as  synon.  with  sckeuer* 
en,  retonare,  perstrepere ;  garrire,  efiundere  vocem ; 
also,  cachinnari,  immoderate  ridere. 

JIFFIE,  JiFFiN,  8.     A  moment]  Jdd  ; 
The  thrawn-fac'd  politicians,  now  as  thick 

r  mony  spats  as  paddocks  in  a  pool. 
Wad  aften  in  mjiffie  to  auld  Nick 

Sen'  ane  anither  dunnerin'  saul  an'  hool. 

T.  ScoU's  Poems,  p.  86S. 
'*  In  a  jiffy  the  whole  market  place  was  as  white 
with  scattered  meal  as  if  it  had  been  covered  with 
snow."     The  Provost,  p.  102. 

'*  The  couarts  didna  staun'  us  &  jiffy,  but  aff'tae  the 
hills  wi'  themsel,  like  a  herd  o'  raes  an'  a  pack  o' 
hun's  at  their  heels."     Saint  Patrick,  i.  I69. 
Nell  slade  reckless  i'  the  tide  : 
Hech  !  it  was  an  unco  gliffin ; 

Aff  his  buggers  Watty  drew ; 
Down  the  howm,  an'  in  sljiMh 
RoVd  his  fecket  like  a  clew. 

Picken's  Poems,  ii.  47. 
To  JIFFLE,  V.  n.     To  shuflBe,  Perths. 
JiFFLE,  8.     The  act  of  shuffling,  ibid. 

This  is  either  a  corr.  of  the  £.  v.,  or  from  Teut 
schuyffel'en,'pTo]Ahi;  as  I  have  observed,  that, in  many 
instances,  sk  of  the  northern  nations,  or  sck  of  the 
Teutonic,  assumes  in  S,  the  form  ofy,  as  in  Jamph, 
Jeve,  &c. 

To  JIG,  V.  a.     To  play  the  fiddle,  S. 
Jock  Willison,  a  souter  bred, 
Wha  for  the  fiddle  left  his  trade, 
Jigg'd  it  far  better  than  he  sped. 

Mayne's  Siller  Gun,  p.  42. 
It  is  singular  that  the  S.  v.  signifies  to  play  on  the 
violin,  and  the  E.  v.  of  the  same  form,  to  dance.  The 
S.  word,  however,  claims  affinity  with  O.E.  gig,  a  ' 
fiddle.    Isl.  gigia,  Su.G.  glga  chelys,  a  kind  of  harp. 
The  latter  signifies  also  a  fiddle. 

JIGOT,  8,  The  common  term  for  a  joint  of  mut- 

ton,  S. 

— -''  I  hae  been  at  the  cost  and  outlay  o'  ^jigot  o' 
mutton,'*  &C.    The  Entail,  iii.  65, 

Fr.  gigoL    The  term  also  occurs  in  E. 
JILLET,  8,  1.  A  contemptuous  designation  for 
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a  young  woman,  often  implying  the  idea  of  le- 
vity, and  generally  conjoined  witn  some  epithet; 

as,  «*  idleji&C  S. 

He  saw  misfortune's  eauld  nor- west 
Lang  mustering  up  a  bitter  blast ; 
AjUlet  brak  his  heart  at  last. 

Bums,  iii.  2 1 6. 
Dr.  Johns.,  when  explaining  E.Jill,  says,  "  Per- 
haps from  giglot,  by  contraction ;  or  gillet,  or  gilloi, 
the  diminutive  o£gill,  the  ludicrous  name  of  a  woman. 
'Tis  also  called  jiT^^  in  Scotland."     Diet 

S»jUUt,  however,  does  not  convey  the  same  idea 
withE.jm 

2.  A  young  woman,  or  girl  enteiing  into  the  state 
of  puberty,  Perths.;  synon.  Wcfich^  pron.  Winshj 
South  of  S. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  gicel-a  pellicere ;  as  denoting 
the  arts  employed  for  attracting  the  attenticm  of  the 
other  sex. 

To  JILP,  V.  a.     To  dash  water  on  one.  Loth. 
JiLP,  s.     The  act  of  dashing  or  throwing  water. 

Loth.     Isl.  gialp-a,  allidere.     V.  Jilt. 
To  JILT,  V.  a.    To  throw  or  dash  water  on  one, 

Fife ;  to  JUp^  Loth. 
Jilt,  s,     A  slight  flash  or  dash  of  water ;  as,  a 
jiit  of  water ^  Fife,  Perths. ;  JUp^  Loth. 
As  S,jalp  orjarvp  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  Su.G. 
sqwalp-a,  agitare  humida,  sk  of  the  Goths  often  in 
S.  assuming  the  form  o£j;jiU  is  probably  a  cognate 
of  sqwaU^a,  agitari,  moveri  motu  inequali ;  Ihre. 
To  JIMM ER,  V.  n.     To  make  a  disagreeable 
noise  on  a  violin,  Koxb. 

Perhaps  it  has  the  same  origin  with  Yamer,  Yam- 
mer, tL,  q.  v.,  both  regarding  a  sound  that  is  not 
grateful  to  the  ear. 

JiMsiEs,  s.     The  sound  made  by  a  fiddle  when 
not  well  played,  Royb. 

O  sweet  bewitching  piece  o'  timmer,— r 
Could  I  but  claw  your  wame,  ye  limmer. 
Like  W ^y  M s. 


There  wad  be  mpny  zjimmtr, 
I'm  siffe,  atween  us. 
To  his  Fiddle,  A,  Scott'S  Poems,  p.  2. 
JIMMY,  adj,     1.  Spruce,  dressed  in  a  showy 

manner,  S. 
8.  Handy,  dexterous,  Aberd. 
S.  Neatly  or  ingeniously  made,  ibid.     V.  Gym. 
Mr.  Todd  gives  Jemmy,  spruce,  as  *'  a  low  word." 
JIMP,  adj.     %  Scanty,  S.l  Add; 

And  so  soon  as  the  ytmp  three  raiths  weregane. 
The  daintiest  littleane  bonny  Jean  fuish  hame. 
To  flesh  and  blud  that  ever  had  a  claim. 

Ross's  Helefiore,  p.  13. 
This  is  apparently  the  same  with  skimp  in  vulgar 
py  as  in  Garrick's  May-day. 

Then  the  fops  are  so  fine^ 
With  lank  wasted  chine. 
And  a  little  skimp  bit  of  hat. 
This  form  of  the  word  confirms  the  etymon  given, 

vo.  Gy^P' 

Jimp,  Jimplt,  adv.     Scarcely,  hardly,  S. 

''  She  had  fa'en  a  wee  ower  thick  wi'  a  cousin  o' 
her  ain  that  her  father  had  some  ill-will  to,  and  sae 
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it  was,  that  after  she  had  been  married  to  Sir  Ridiard 
Jimp  four  months,-— for  marry  him  she  maun  its  like, 
ye'll  no  hinder  her  gi'eingthem  a  present  o'  a  bonny 
knave  bairn."    Antiquary,  iL  242. 
Jimpy,  adi.    Slender,  Nithsd*,  Ayrs. ;  the  same 
with  Jimp. 
But  a  broidered  belt,  wi'  a  buckle  o'  gowd. 
Her  Jimpy  waist  maun  span. . 

Remains  of  Nilhsdale  Song,  p.  1 1. 
JINCH,  adj.     Neat,  Aberd. 

The  parish-clerk  came  up  the  yard> 

A  man  fu'  meek  o'  mind ; 
'Right  Jinch  he  was,  and  full  weel-faur'd. 

His  claithing  was  fu'  fine. 
.  CkrUlmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  132. 
Can  this  be  a  corruption  of  Fr.  gent  neat,  spruce, 
or  of  Teut.  ieni,  gkent,  bellus  ?  Whatever  be  its  ori- 
gin, it  appears  originally  from  the  same  fountain  with 
Perjink. 
JINIPPEROUS,    a<y.       Spruce,    trim,    stiff, 

Aberd.;  Primpit,  synon. 
JINGLE,  s.     Gravel,  Dumfr.     V.  Chingle. 
JINGLE-THE-BONNET,  s.  A  game,  in  which 
two  or  more  put  a  half-penny  each,  or  any 
piece  c^  coin,  into  a  cap  or  bonnet,  andy  aftar 
jinglinff  or  shaking  them  together,  throw  them 
on  the  ground.  He  who  has  most  heads,  when  it 
is  his  turn  tojingle^  gains  the  stakes  which  were 
put  into  the  bonnet ;  Teviotd. 
This  is  also  called  Shuffle-cap,  which  is  given  by 
Johns,  as  an  £.  word,  although  1  find  no  other  au- 
thority for  it,  than  that  of  Arbuthnot,  a  Scotsman. 
To  JINK,  V.  n.    1.  To  dodge.]    Insert,  as  sense 
4.  To  move  nimbly,  used  in  a  general  sense.  West 
ofS. 
•-Patie's  8j}ool  Jinks  thro'  wi'  wondrous  might. 
An'  ay  it  minds  me  o'  the  bridal  night. 

Tannahilts  Poems,  p.  23.^  Add,  as  sense 

6.  Used  to  denote  the  quick  motion  of  the  bow 
on  the  fiddle,  Aberd.,  Roxb, 

— The  ^dd\er*9  Jinked  lang. 
And  tir'd  our  lasses. 

W.  Beattie^s  Tales,  p,  11. 
To  dance  wi'  her  yfhere  Jinkin  fiddles  play, 
Hauf  aff  her  feet  I've  borne  my  lass  away. 
She  struggled,  but  her  bonny  rowui  ee 
Spake  her  fu'  biythe  to  gang  alang  wi'  me. 

A.  Scolt's  Poems,  181 1,  p.  96, 

7.  Transferred  to  dancing,  Buchan, 

Then  ilka  wanter  wadUnsJitiks 

To  hear  a  tune. 
Then  TuUie  gart  ilk  carliejiw^  it. 
Till  caps  an*  trenchers  rair^  and  rinkit ; 
Auld  carlins  at  the  lum-side  winkit 
To  see  them  flitter. 

Tarras^s  Poems,  p.  li. 
To  Jink  in:     To  enter  any  place  suddenly,  un- 
expectedly, and  clandestinely,  S. 
^'  Could  not  ye  have  let  us  ken  an  yehad  wussed  till 
hae  been  present  at  the  ceremony  ?    My  lord  conldna 
tak  it  weel  your  coming  blinking  t^nd  Jinking  in,  in 
that  fashion."     Antiquary,  ii.  270. 
Jink,  ^.    1.  Theactofeludinganother,  S.]  Ad4i; 
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2.  Metaph.  a  particular  turn  or  point  in  a  dis- 
pute, Ayrs. 

*'  At  this  jink  b'  their  controversy,  who  should 
come  into  the  house,  ringing  ben  to  the  hearth-stane 
with  his  iron  heels,  and  the  rattling  rowels  o'  his 
spurs,  but  Winterton!"     R.  Gilhaize,  i.  158. 
JiNKiE,  s.     A  game  among  children,  in  which 
others  run  round  a  table  trying  to  catch  one 
whose  business  is  by  quick  turns  to  elude  them, 
Loth. 
Jinking,  *.     The  act  of  eluding  by  quick  mo- 
tion, S. 

"  I  have  not  forgot  the  jinking  we  used  to  have 
about  the  mill ;  and  your  father— was  whiles  very 
angry  at  our  leaving  the  door  open."  Petticoat  Tales, 
i.  328. 

JINEIE,  s.     A  small  chink,  Ayrs. ;  evidently 
.  corr.  from  the  E.  word. 
^'  If  the  wind  should  rise,  and  the  smoke  no  vent 

gaeweel  as  ye  could  wis' — just  open  &  wee  hit  jinkie 

o'  this  window."     R.  Gilhaize,  iii.  54. 

To  JIPPER,  V,  a.     To  peril,  q.  to  Jeopard  f 
"  He  was  a  dextrous  fellow  that  Derrick.     This 

roan  Gregory  is  not  fit  to  jipper  a  joint  with  him." 

Nigel,  iii.  17 6, 

J YPLE,  J.  "  A  person  with  clothes  badly  made  ;^ 
Gall.  Encyl. ;  evidently  synon.  with  Hyple^  q. v. 
Isl.  skypla  signifies  calyptra  laxior,  a  woman's  cap 

or  hood  of  a  loose  shape ;  also,  a  veil. 

To  JIRBLE,  Jairble,  v,  St,  1.  To  spill  any 
liquid  by  making  it  move  from  one  side  to  an- 
other in  the  vessel  that  contains  it,  Fife,  Ettr. 
For.     V.  Jevel. 

2.  To  empty  a  small  quantity  of  any  liquid  back- 
wards  and  forwards,  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
S.A. 

JiRBLiNG,  s.    The  act  of  emptying  liquids  in  this 
way,  S.A. 
"  Its  the  jinketting  and  the  jirhling  with  tea  and 

with  trumpery  that  brings  our  nobles  to  ninepence, 

and  mony  a  het  ha'-house  to  a  hired  lodging  in  the 

Abbey."     St.  Ronan,  i.  235. 

To  JIRG,  V,  n.  To  creek,  to  jar ;  synon.  Jeeg. 
V.  Gerg. 

JiRG,  JuBG,  JuRGAN,  s,  1.  The  act  of  creak- 
ing, S. 

2,  The  sound  occasioned  by  creaking  shoes,  S. 

3.  That  caused  by  walking  over  a  quagmire,  S. ; 
Jurgy  Aberd. 

JIKGtLe,  *. '  Any  very  small  quantity  of  liquor.] 
Add; 
Isl.  grtfgg,  however,  signifies  faeces,  dregs. 

To  JIRE,  V,  a.  To  unload,  so  as  to  defraud  the 
•   custom-house;  a  term  in  smuggling,  S. 

"  M'Groul  and  M'Bain  engaged  to  meet  him  in 

the  morning  on  board  as  soon  as  the  Hazard  was 

fairly  in  the  harbour,  and  assist  in  jirking  the  vessel." 

The  Smugglers,  i.  125.     To  throw  out  by  a  jerk? 

JIRKIN,  JiRKiNETT,  s.     A  sort  of  bodice,  or 

substitute  for  stays,  without  whale^bone,  worn 

by  females,  Roxb. ;  evidently  the  same  with 

'E.  Jerkin  J  applied  to.  the  dress  of  a  man. 
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A*  tramp  their  feckfu'jtritiii  fu, 
To  sleek  aneath  the  bowster. 

Tarrass  Poemt,  p.  74* 
My  Lady's  goun  thair's  gairs  upon't. 
And  gowden  spraings  sae  rare  upon't ; 
But  Jenny's  j  imps  and  jirkenei^ 
My  Lord  thinks  muckle  mair  upoht. 

Oid  Song,      V.  GiRKIENET. 

To  JIRT,r.  a.  To  squirt,  Galloway.  V.  Chiet. 
To  JISE,  V.  n.    To  caper;  JUkin,  capering,  Ber- 
wicks. 

Dan.  Au»^-er  to  tumble,  to  ruffle,  fromhiask,j(uk, 
a  tatter  or  rag ;  or  rather  allied  to  A.S.  ge-hysc-an, 
subsannare,  to  scorn,  to  hold  up  others  to  derision. 
ILE,  8.    One  of  the  wings  of  the  transept  of  a 
church. 

-*"  For  the  ornament  and  inlargflig  of  the  said 
kirk  of  Dudingstoun  thair  was  an  Ue  appointit  to  be 
built  for  the  vse  of  the  said  Sir  James  Hamiltoun 
his  familie  and  tennents  of  the  saids  lands  of  Preist^ 
field."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1822,  V.  126.  V.  Avle. 
Ilka,  acy.  Nae  iOca  body^  no  common  or  ordi- 
nary person,  no  inconsicJerable  person;  as,  **He 
thinks  himsell  nae  iUca  body^  Aberd. 
Ilk  AD  AY,  each  dajr,  everyday;  as,  *^Ilkadayhe 

rises  he  shall  do  it,'*  S. 
Ilka-day,  adj.     1.  What  belongs  to  the  la^vful 

days  of  the  week,  S. 
2.  Ordinary,  in  common  course;  as  opposed  to  par- 
ticular occasions,  S. 

"  Ye'U  no  tak  me  to  an  extravagant  house — ^no  that 
I  mind,  mair  than  my  neighbours,  to  birl  my  baw- 
bee at  a  time,  but  in  ilka-day  meals,  I  am  obligated 
to  hae  a  regard  for  frugality."  Sir  A.  Wylie,  L  282. 
Ilkadays  CLAisF.]  Add; 

"  '  Madge,  my  bonny  woman,'  said  Sharpitlaw,  in 
the  same  coaxing  manner,  'what  did  ye  do  wi'your 
ilka  days  claise  yesterday .?"  Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  94. 

"Get  my  8hoon,my  wig, my  stick, and  my  ilka  days 
coat  I'll  alarm  a'  Embro."  Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  113. 
Ilka  deal,  in  whole,  altogether,  S.B. 

Says  Ralph,  Well  neiper,  I  hae  heard  your  tale. 
And  even  fairly  at  it  ilka  deal 

JRqss's  Helenore,  p.  go. 
Literally,  "iu  every  part.''  From  A.S.  t A?  idem,  and 
dael  pars;  like  somfie  dad,  paululum,  some  deal;  Lye. 
ILL,  8. 1.  The  fatal  effects  ascribed  to  witchcraft.] 

Add;  Hence  the  phrase, 
To  CAST  ILL  ON  onCj  to  subjcct  one  to  some  ca- 
lamity by  supposed  necromancy,  S. 
"  Apprehensions  are  sometimes  enterteined,  tliat 
witches,  by  their  incantations,  may  cast  ill  upon  the 
couple  [recently  married],  particularly  the  bride- 
groom, if  the  bride  has  a  rival.  *To  counteract  these 
spells,  it  is  sometimes  the  practice  for  the  bridegroom 
to  kiss  the  bride  immediately  after  the  minister  has 
declared  them  married  persons."  Edin.  Mag.  Nov. 
1818,  p.  412. 

S.  To  DO  ILL  TO,  a  modest  phrase  used  generally 
in  a  negative  form^  in  relation  to  unlawful  con- 
nexion with  a  female.  IdUd  nae  ill  to  her,  or, 
I  did  her  nae  iU,  I  had  no  criminal  intercourse 
with  her,  S. 


ILL 
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In  this  form  the  term  seems  to  denote  hami^  in- 
jury ;  as  it  is  said  in  the  same  sense^  /  didna  wrang 
her.  Sometimes  there  is  a  variation  of  the  phraseo- 
log7i  ^  being  used  as  an  adj. ;  as,  to  he  ill  with  one. 
Bad  has  a  similar  application. 

4.  I  find  this,  in  one  instance,  used  as  synon.  with 
Fient^  Fouly  De*U^  fee. 

And  syne  he  het  the  milk  sae  het^ 
That  ill  a  spark  of  it  wad  yyrne. 

Wife  of  Auchtemmchty,  Herd's  CM.  ii.  128. 
In  Lord  Hailes'  Edit. 

-borrow  a  spark  of  it  wald  yyrne. 

Bonn,  Poems,  p.  S17- 
This  seems  to  be  elliptically  used  as  equivalent  to 
///  Man,  q.  v. 

Ill,  adv.  HI  matvCy  an  imprecation;  as,  lU  nuxtye 
do  ihat^  May  ill  attend  your  doing  that!  S.B. 

ILL,  ad;.     1.  Attended  with  difficulty,  S. 

"  III,  difficult.  As,  ///  to  follow,  difficult  to  follow." 
Gl.  Antiquary. 

///  to  read,  applied  to  writing  that  is  scarcely  le- 
gible ;  ///  to  understand,  hard  to  be  understood,  not 
very  intelligible;  S.  "/^  to  learn,"  not  easily  taught. 
To  the  same  purpose  is  the  old  S.  Prov.,  *' Auld  spar- 
rows are  ill  to  tame." 

Su.G.  ilia,  anc.  Hit,  male.  Idem  saepe  notat  ac  dif- 
ficulter,  aegre ;  arduum.  Apud  Islandos  Hit  etjam 
idem  valet  Worth  honom  illt  til  liths;  difficile  ipsi 
fuit  milites  conquirere.  Heims  Kringla,  T.  ii,  p.  l65* 
2.  Angry ;  "  He  was  very  ill  about  it;''  He  was 

much  displeased ;  Ang.,  Lanarks. 

This  is  nearly  allied  to  one  use  of  A.S.  tifel.    Y/el 
wraec,  acerba  ultio ;  Lye. 
8.  Grieved,  sorrowful,  Ang. 

This  resembles  Su.G.  and  Isl.  ilia  wid,  which  in 

5.  would  be  ill  wi',  attonitus,  constematus.     Blifma 
ilia  wid,  animo  percelli. 

.  4.  Ill  about f  ea?er  after,  anxiously  desirous  of  ob- 
ttuning;  also  fond  of,  greatly  attached  to,  Aberd. 
Su.G.  iUfaegn-^u,  anxie  appetere ;  faegn^as  con- 
veying the  same  idea  with  E.fain. 

5.  lUJbr^  having  a  vitious  propensity  to,  Aberd. 

6.  Ill  tOy  or  iUlyiieaTd  to  deal  with  m  a  bargain, 
or  in  settling  an  account;  as,  ^'  Ye  maunnabe 
illy  or  oW  iU,  to  me,*"  S. 

Su.G.  ilt'O,.  molestum  esse. 

7.  lU  tOy  or  tUly  unkind;  as,  "  He's  very  HI  to  his 
wife,''  he  treats  her  very  harshly  or  cruelly,  S. 

To  III,  v.  a.  To  hurt,  to  injure ;  or  perhaps,  to 

calumniate. 

"  Item,  Of  thame  that  have  spokln  with  Inglish- 
men  in  illing  of  Scotland  speciallie,  or  commounlie 
in  tressounabill  manner."  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  600, 
1.  e.  for  the  purpose  of  doing  ill  to  Scotland. 

Su.G.  ill-a  molestum  esse ;  Isl.  id.,  controvertere. 
Ill-aff,  ad^.     1.  In  great  poverty,  S. 
S.  Perplexed  in  mind,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 

Clyaes. 
Ill-curpon'd,  part.  adj.    Having  a  cross  temper, 

or  bad  disposition ;  a  figure  borrowed  from  a 

horse  that  will  not  bear  to  be  touched  under  the 

tail  or  crupper,  one  that  is  apt  to  kick ;  Fife. 

V.  CUBPON. 
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Ill-dkedie,  adj.     Mischievous,  S.]  Add  ; 

The  last  part  of  this  word  is  retained  in  the  pro* 
vincial  dialect  of  fierksh.  ''  Deedy,  industrioUi,  not- 
able.".   Grose. 
Ill  deead,  an  apprehension  of  something  bad, 

either  in  a  moral  or  physical  sense,  S. 

**  Do  ye  mind  what  1  told  you  about  the  wraith  ? 
•»I  kent  richt  weel  it  boded  nae  gude«  an'  had  an 
ill  dread  that  Kenny  widna  wait  to  meet  his  end  in  a 
contented  manner,  for  he  had  never  muckle  grace 
gien  him."  St.  Kathleen,  iv.  144. 
Ill-dreader,  s.    One  who  fears  evil,  whether 

physical  or  moral,  S. 

'^That  was  not  spoke  like  a  bairn  of  Ellaogowan,' 
said  Meg,  frowning  upon  Miss  Bertram.  '  It  is  the 
ill-doers  are  ilUdreaders."    Guy  Mannering,  iiL  266. 

This  is  a  common  S.  proverb. 
Ill-ee,  8.     An  evil  eye,  S. 

*'  Some  people  are  suspected  of  having  an  ill^e; 
otherwise,  having  an  eye  hurtful  to  every  thing  it 
looks  upon.  Blacksmiths  pretend  to  know  of  many 
this  way,  and  will  not  allow  them  to  stand  in  their 
forges,  when  joining  or  welding  pieces  of  iron  toge- 
ther, as  they  are  sure  of  losing  the  wauUng  heat,  if 
such  be  present."     Gall.  Encycl. 

This  superstitious  idea  has  not  only  been  generally 
prevalent  in  our  own  country,  but  seems  to  be  of 
great  antiquity. 

"  The  ignorant  mothers  of  many  of  the  modem 
Egyptians,  whose  hollow  eyes,  palefaces,  swoln  bel« 
lies,  and  meagre  extremities  make  them  seem  as  if 
they  had  not  long  to  live,  believe  this  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  evil  eye  of  some  envious  person,  who  has 
bewitched  them,  and  this  ancient  prejudice  is  stiU 
general  in  Turkey."     Volney's  Travels,  L  246. 

'*  Nothing  can  exceed  the  superstition  of  the  Turks 
respecting  the  evil  eye  of  an  enemy  or  infidel."  D«l«* 
laway's  Account  of  Constantinople,  p.  SQl. 

The  reader  will  find  a  curious  article  on  this  sub* 
ject  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiq.  ii.  pp.  399-404. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  this  phrase,  as 
U9ed  in  Scripture,  which  employs  the  common  lan- 
guage of  mankind,  has  been  borrowed  from  that  su- 
perstitious idea  which  appears  to  have  been  generally 
diffused  through  the  nations.  Even  the  language  of 
Solomon  would  seem  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the 
supposed  fatal  influence  of  an  eye  of  this  descriptioii; 
as  if  the  animal  system  could  receive  no  benefit  from 
the  food  that  had  felt  its  malignant  influence,  as  if  the 
stomach  could  not  even  retain  it:  ^*  Eat  thou  not  the 
bread  of  him  that  hath  an  evt/eye.— The  morsel  which 
thou  hast  eaten  shalt  thou  vomit  up."  Prov.xxiii.6.8. 

Illess,  adj.     Innocent     V.  Ill-less. 
Ill-fashioned,  adj.     1.  Ill-mannered;  Wed- 

JhsMonedy  well-mannered,  Aberd. 
S.  In  Fife,  applied  to  one  who  is  of  a  cross  tern* 

per,  or  quarrelsome. 
Ill-faur'd,  Ill-faurt,  ad/j,  1.  Ugly,  hard  look- 
ing, S. 
Sae  proud's  I  am,  that  ye  hae  heard 
O'  my  attempts  to  be  a  bard^ 
And  think  my  muse  nae  that  illjiiwrdj 
Seil  o'  your  face ! 

Skinner^ s  Misc.  Poetry, )».  109l 


ILL 

S.  Dirtjy  unseemly,  unbeooming,  S. 

3.  Improper,  mean^  S. 

4.  Discreditable,  disgraceful,  S. 

5.  Not  elegant  or  hwdsome ;  applied  to  dressy  S. 

6.  Clumsy,  bunding,  S. 

7.  Severe,  not  slight ;  applied  to  a  hurt,  S. 
8*  Hateful,  causing  abhorrence. 

'^  Puir  auld  Scotland  suffered  aneugh  by  thae  black* 
guard  loons  o'  excisemen  ;-^if8  the  part  of  a  kind 
son  to  bring  her  a  soup  o'  something  that  will  keep 
her  auld  heart,  and  that  will  they  will  they,  the  ill* 
fa'ard  thieves."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  107- 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  is  merely  a  corr.  of 
£.  lUrfavcured* 

Ill-faubdly,  Ill-paurtly,  adv.    1.  Ungrace- 
fully, clumsily,  S. 
S.  Meanly,  in  a  scurvy  or  shabby  manner^  S. 
O  kend  my  minny  I  were  wi'  you, 
Ill-fardhf  wad  she  crook  her  mou'. 
Sick  a  poor  man  she'd  never  trow. 
After  the  gaberlunyie  man. 

Herd^s  CoU.  ii.  51. 
Ill*61^£N,  a^.   Ill-disposed,  ill-inclined,  malevo- 
lent, S. ;  q.  given  to  evil. 

Ill-haddek,  a<^'.  ^^  111  mannered  ;^  Gl.  Aberd. 
An'  then  diere's  that  iU-hadden  ghaist. 
That  Gerard  has  sae  finely  grac'd 
Wi*  stotely  stile,  and  ca't  her  "  Taste,"— 
She  winna  let  a  poor  auld  Priest 
Gain  muckle  honour. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  178. 
Q.  ill-kolden,  not  properly  kept  in,  not  restrain- 
ed. Sw.  koU'tt  is  used  in  a  moral  sense,  in  relation  to 
conduct ;  Holla  sig  vael,  to  behave  well,  to  conduct 
one^s  self  well ;  Wideg. 

Ill-hair't,  adf.    Ill-natured,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Apparently  in  allusion  to  hair  that  will  not  lie  but 
in  one  way;  if  not  to  the  proverbial  phrase  used  con-i 
ceming  a  man  of  peculiar  humour,  that "  he  maun- 
na  be  kaimbed  against  the  hair." 
To  Ill-hear.  See  what  is  said  under  Hear,  v. 
Ill-l£S8,  adf.  1.  Inofiendve.]  Add; 

"  I  was  wae  for  her,  and  very  angry  with  the  ser- 
vants for  laughing  at  the  fond  folly  of  the  ill4ess 
thing."    Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  310. 

*'  Surely  the  man's  fey  about  his  entails  and  his 
properties,  to  speak  of  th«  tZ/ej^  laddie,  as  if  it  were 
no  better  than  a  stirk  or  a  stot"  The  Entail,  i.  62. 
2.  Having  no  evil  designs,  S. 

''This  great  policy  is  unknown  to  the  king,  where- 
by the  English  lower  house  and  our  confederates 
were  so  tied  to  one  another ;  however  his  majesty, 
as  a  most  gracious  illess  prince,  having  no  mind  of 
such  plots,  addresses  himself  to  keep  the  Scottish 
parliament  continued  to  the  15th  of  July."  Spald- 
ing, i.  317*  It  ought  to  be  ilUless. 
Ill  man,  a  periphrasis  used  by  children,  and  often 

among  the  peasantry,  to  denote  the  devil,  S. 
**  Give  a  thing,  and  take  a  thing, . 
Is  the  lU  Man*s  goud  ring. 

''  A  cant  among  children,  when  they  demand  a 
thing  again,  which  they  had  bestowed."  Kelly,p.l20. 

It  is  most  probable,  that  this  designation  has  ori« 
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ginated  from  a  fear  that  children,  from  being  fami« 
liarized  to  the  name,  might  introduce  it  in  their  or« 
dinary  discourse  in  the  way  of  imprecation.  The  pre- 
caution, however,  has  been  unavailing.  For  although 
this,  and  a  variety  of  other  obscure  designations  are 
used,  such  as  Sorrow,  Fiend,  the  Mischief,  &c.,  they 
have  been  as  really  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
execration.  V.  Goodman,  sense  8,  and  III  thing. 
Ill-mou'd,  adf.     Impudent,  insolent,  S. 

From  ill,  and  mou  (pron.  moo)  the  mouth,  as  im- 
mediately referring  to  pert  or  abusive  language,  S.B. 
Ill-natured,  a^.   Expl.  by  Johns.  ^'  Habitual- 
ly malevolent;  wanting  kindness  or  good- will ; 
mischievous ;  desirous  of  another's  evil.^ 
I  take  notice  of  this  term  merely  to  remark,  that 
as  used  in  S.  it  does  not  necessarily  or  even  gene*- 
rally  include  the  idea  of  malevolence,  or  o£  a  mis- 
chievous disposition,  or  even  of  want  of  kindness.  It 
strictly  signifies,  peevish  or  cross-humoured.     It  is 
even  said,  *^  He  has  a  very  kind  heart ;  but  O  !  it's 
hard  to  live  wi'  him,  he's  sae  ill-natured." 
Ill-paid,  adf.     Very  sorry ;  as,  *^  I  was  iU-paid 
to  hearH,^  the  intelligence  was  very  painful  to 
me,  Meams. 

Equivalent  to  ill-pleased,  from  Fr.  pay»er  to  satis- 
fy, to  content. 

Ill-prot,  8.    A  mischievous  trick ;  generally  ap- 
plied to  that  of  a  roguish  boy,  S.B.   V.  Prat. 
Ill-redd-up,  adf.    In  a  state  of  disorder,  S. 

— -'^Lets  a'  things  about  the  Manse  gang  whilk  gate 
they  will,  sae  they  dinna  plague  him  upon  the  score. 
An  awfu'  thing  it  is  to  see  sic  an  ill-redd-up  house." 
St  Ronan,ii.  60.  V.  Red,  v.  to  clear,  to  put  in  order. 
Ill-sair'^d,  adf.  1.  Badly  served,  S. 
2.  Not  having  a  sufiSciency  of  food  at  a  meal,  S. 
Ill-sar^d,  adf.     lU-savoured.l  Add; 

*'  Fresh  fish,  and  poor  friends  become  soon  UU 
aar^d."  S.Prov.  "  Spoken  when  we  see  poor  relations 
slighted."  Kelly,  p.  106.    V.  Saub. 
Ill-set,  adj.   Evil-disposed,  ill-conditioned,  hav- 
ing evil  propensities,  S.B. ;   "Spiteful;  ill-na- 
tured,'' Gl.  Antiq. 

Auld  luckie  cries ;  Ye're  o'er  ill  set ; 
As  ye'd  hae  measure,  ye  sud  met 
The  Farmer's  Ha',  st  38.  V.  Set,  part.pa. 
Ill-shaeen-up,  adf.     111  put  in  order ;  in  regard 

to  dress,  Aberd. 
Ill-sorted, j9ar^.  adf.    Ill-arranged;  ill-appoint- 
ed, South  of  S. 

*'  Ill-sorted,  evil-fitted;  evil-appointed;  evil-satis- 
fied ;"     Gl.  Antiq. 
Ill-teth'd,  adj.     Ill-conditioned,  Fife. 

It  properly  signifies  malevolent,  prone  to  do  an- 
other an  injury.     V.  Teth. 
Ill-thing.  Avid  d  lU  Things  a  periphrasis  used 
to  denote  the  devil,  Ayrs. 
«  O !  I'm  fear't,  for  I  doubt  he  was  the  Auld  a'  III 
Thing,"     Spaewife,  ii.  243. 
Ill-tricky,  Ill-trickit,  ad/.  Mischievous,  ha- 
bituated to  mischievous  pranks,  S.B. 
The  taylor  Hutchin  he  was  there, 
A  curst  ill-trickit  spark. 

Christmas  Ba'ing,  st  21.  First  Ed. 
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III  upon't.    1.  In  bad  health,  Ang. 

2.  Applied  ludicrously  to  one  who  appears  much 

fatigued 9  spiritless,  or  wo-bcgone,  ibid. 
Ill-wabed, /7flr^  adj.     Ill  laid  out,  S. 

"  The  Lord  always  making  my  love  to  him  to 
abound,  I  thought  no  travel  itUwared,  or  any  hazard 
too  great  on  any  occasion,  whereby  I  might  propa- 
gate his  despised  interest  among  you."  Ja.  Skene's 
Lett.  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  p.96,  Ed.  1720.  V.  War,  vm. 
To  lLt-wiLL,r.a.  To  regard  with  ill  will,Aberd. 

Su.G.  illrvil'jas  signifies  altercari. 
Ill-willeu,  8,     One  who  wishes  evil  to  another, 

an  adversary,  S.  ;  opposed  to  Good-wiUer  and 

Wcill^iciUer, 

A.S.  iifel-nnil-au,  male  velle,  male  intendere. 
Ill-willie,  Gr//.     1.  Ill-natured.]  Add; 

In  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  brute  animals  that 
have  a  mischievous  disposition,  as  inclined  to  butt. 
Than  thair  cumis  ane  ill-wilh/  cow. 
And  brodit  his  buttok  quhill  it  bled. 

JVife  of  Avvhtermuchty,  Bann.PoemSy  p.  217. 
Ill  yktto  comin,  a  phrase  used  as  an  evil  wish, 

"  May  ye  come  ill  back,^  Orkn. ;  perhaps  q, 

"  III  gait  to  ye  coming^ 
ILLEGALS,  s,pL    Used  to  denote  illegal  acts. 

"  That  whatsoever  illegals  hath  been  used  against 
his  friends  and  subjects,  by  imprisoning  them,  &c 
be  disclaimed,and  that  persons  so  committed  be  forth- 
with discharged.     Spalding,  ii.  72. 
ILLIQUID,  adj.     Not  legally  ascertmned. 

— "  That,  in  such  illiquid  rights,  where  they  had 
not  obtained  possession,  it  was  hard  to  put  an  esti- 
mate and  value  thereon."  Fountainh.  Dec.  Suppl. 
iv.  207. 

This  denotes  the  reverse  of  the  idea  conveyed  by 
the  plirase,  in  next  sentence,  *'  clear  liquid  accessible 
estates,  whereof  they  were  in  possession."  The  term 
Liquid  is  used  by  E.  lawyers.  But  Dr.  Johnson  has 
certainly  mistaken  the  meaning,  when  he  thus  expl. 
it ;  "  Dissolved,  so  us  not  to  be  obtainable  by  law." 
In  IVIr  Todd's  ed.  the  definition  is  continued,  with 
110  other  change  than  that  of  atlainahle  for  obtainable. 
The  passage,  quoted  from  Ayliffe's  Parergon,  does 
not  regard  a  debt  that  is  dissolved,  but  one  clearly 
due,  although  not  to  be  prosecuted  at  the  expence  of 
preventing  the  debtor's  burial. 
ILLUSTER,  adj.  Illustrious;  Fr.  illustre,  id. 

—  ^*  That  all  letteris,  to  be  direct  eftir  the  said 
mariacre,  sould  be  in  the  name  of  the  said  illusler 
Prince."  He  is  before  called  "  the  rycht  nobill  and 
illusler  prince  Henry  than  Duke  of  Albany/'  Pro- 
clamation, lG()5,  Keith's  Hist.  p.  307. 
I-LORE,  Blu01lB,])art.pa.  "Lost;  as  an  ex- 

claiiiation.  Wo  is  nic  I  from  Teut.  loor^  melan- 

cboHcus;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

"  Ylore,  lost;  Gl.  Ritson,  Met. Rom.  Chaucer  uses 
Horn  in  the  same  sense.  V.  Urry.  As  ^  or  -t  is  the 
vestige  of  the  A.S.  prefix  gc,  i-lore  seems  to  be  mo- 
di lic'd  from  ge-leor-an,  ge-hlioran,  abire,  obire,  ^'  to 
(I-part, — to  go  out  of  the  world,  to  dy,  or  decease ;" 
Somner.  Ge-liored,  defunctus ;  Lye.  V.  Lore. 
IM  AKY-AMAKY,  s.  Aii  ant,  a  pismire,  Ettr. 

For.     V.  Emmock. 
YMANG,  Ymangis,  2?r^/?.     Amongst. 
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"  That  fra  hinefurth  the  Scottis  grote — hafe  courss 
r/mang  our  souuerain  lordis  liegis  for  xiiij  d."  Pari. 
Ja.  in.  A.  1467,  Acts  Ed.  181*,  p.  90. 

"  Becauss  of  the  eschowingof  gret  slachterig  quhil* 
kis  has  bene  richt  commone  ymang  the  kingis  liegiis 
now  and  of  late,"  &c.     Ibid.  p.  ^5. 

— '*  To  the  eschewing  of — distrucclonis  of  citeis, 
wallit  tovnis,  justice  &  policy,  committit  ymangis 
thaim  of  tyme  bigain,  $c  hable  to  be  committit  in 
tyme  cumming,"  &c.     Ibid.  A.  1473,  p.  105. 

This  is  obviously  the  common  change  of  A.S.  ge 
into  y ;  gemang,  inter.     I  have  not,  however,  ob- 
served this  term  used  any  where  else,  either  by  S. 
or  old  E.  writers. 
To  I M  BR  EVE,  v.  a.    To  put  into  the  form  of 

a  brief. 

"  The  Coroner,  the  Schiref,  or  the  Provest,  shall 
visie  the  bodie  of  him  quha  is  murtherit,  and  the 
woundis  thairof,  and  sail  cAuse  his  clerk  imbrrve  the 
samin  in  writ."     Balfour's  Pfact  p.  512. 

L.B.  imbrev'iarc,  in  breves  redigere,  describere, 
(Du  Cange) ;  from  brevis,  a  brief  or  letter. 
To  IMBRING,  V.  a.  To  introduce ;  Chart.  Ja. 

VI.  Reg.  Aberd. 
I  ME,  8.     Soot,  Shetl. 

Su.G.  tm,  ime,  em,  fumus  tenuis.  The  sense  given 
to  Isl.  eim-ur  is  still  nearer ;  Reliquiae  alicujus  suf- 
fiti,  aut  vapor  incensi ;  G.  Andr.  Im-a,  vaporem 
emittere.  V.  Oam,  which  is  from  the  same  origin. 

To  IMMINISH,  r.  a.     To  diminish. 

"  Euin  sua  the  last  Antichrist  be  operation  of  the 
deuil  sal  be  generat  of  the  seid  of  Dan,  quhen  the 
impyre  of  Rome  salbe  sua  immiuishedlhat  it  sal  slurs- 
lie  haue  the  maiestie  of  ane  impyre."  Nicol  Bume, 
F.  134,  a. 

Lat.  immin-uoy  itnmn^ui,  id. 
Imp,  8.     LA  scion  that  is  engrailed,  S. 

"  Believers  are  so  closely  united  to  Christ,  as  that 
they  have  been  imped  into  him,  like  an  imp  joined 
to  an  old  stock. — The  twip  or  scion  revives  when  the 
stock  revivetli."     Brown  on  Rom.  vi.  5. 
2.  One  length  of  hair  twisted,  as  forming  part  of 

a  fisliing-line  ;  as,  *•  Whether  will  ye  put  five 

or  six  hairs  in  the  imp  f     South  of  S.,  Nor- 

thumb.,  Cumb. ;  synon.  Stiood. 

This  seems  merely  an  oblique  useof  £.  imp  as  sig- 
nifying a  graft ;  from  AS.  iftip-a,  Su.G.  ymp-a,  inse- 
rere ;  q.  what  is  inserted  fn  forming  a~&ne. 

To  IMPARK,  V.  a.     To  inclose  with  a  fence. 

— ^''  The  kingis  maiestie,  for  inlargeing  the  boun- 
dis  of  the  park  of  ffalkland,  caused  the  fewaris  of  the 
towne  of  Casche  renunce  the  ane  half  of  thair  landis, 
to  the  effect  the  samyn  mycht  be  imparkii  with  the 
said  Falkland  park."  Acts  Ja,  VI.  16O6,  Ed  1814, 
p.  300. 

This  seems  formed  from  Fr.  ww/wrcA-ser,  which  pro- 
perly signifies  to  inclose  in  a  park,  to  shut  up  in  an 
inclosure,  as  when  cattle  are  pounded.  L.B.  tmparr- 
are,  parco  includere  animalia  quae  in  damno  sunt, 
quod  etiam  de  reis  hominibus  usurpatum.  Bracton, 
Lib.  3.  Du  Cange. 
IMPASSING,  8.     The  act  of  entering  into; 

used  in  relation  to  a  country  ;  q.  passifig  in. 

^*"  And  for  the  tressonable  impassing  of  me  said 
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George  within  the  partis  of  Ingland,  in  Octobere  & 
Novembere  last  bypast  in  tyme  of  weire^  thaire  com- 
monandy  tretand  and  counsaland  with  oure  said  auld 
inymeis  and  counsale  of  the  king  of  Ingland  within 
the  toune  of  Bervick/'  Sec  Acts  Mary  1 545,  Ed.  1 8 1 4, 
p.  451. 
To  IMPEACH, ».  a.  To  hinder,  to  prevent.  V. 

Impesche. 
To  IMPEND,  V.  a.  To  lay  out,  to  expend;  Lat. 

imprnd-erey  id. 

'*  May  they  not — also  forbid  all  tennants  and  vas« 
sals  to  pay  their  lords  and  masters  rent  to  them,  be- 
cause they  know  not  how  they  will  impend  them  ?" 
Law's  Memorialise  p.  142. 
•  IMPERTINENT,  adj.   Petulant,  insolent,  S. 

The  term  is  used  in  this  sense  almost  universally 
in  vulgar  language,  S.  Mr.  Todd  has  adopted  a 
sense  of  the  word  in  E.  formerly  overlooked,  which 
is  very  nearly  allied.  This  is  "  rude,  unmannerly." 
Impertinekce,  s.     1.  Petulance,  insolence,  S. ; 

also  adopted  by  Mr.  T.  as  signifying  ^*  sauci- 

ness,  nidpness.'' 
2.  An  insolent  person,  Abcrd. 
To  IMPESCHE,  v.a.   To  hinder.]  Add;  Also 

Impash,  and  Impeach. 

"  We  will  forbear  to  impeash  your  ma*^*  any  fur- 
ther, bot  remitting  the  relation  of  the  particulars  oc- 
curring in  this  service  to  the  gentleman  himselff,— 
wee  will  onlie  presume  to  accompanie  him  with  this 
our  te8timonie,that,in  the  prosecution  of  the  service^ 
he  careid  him^elflTboth  with  respect  and  credet."  Gor- 
don's Hist  Ear]9  of  Sutherland,  p.  381. 

"  The  earl  should  have  my  daughter  in  marriage, 
but  the  govemour  doth  all  he  can  to  impeach  it;  'for,' 
quoth  he,  *  he  will  have  no  alliance  betwixt  us." 
Sadler's  Papers,  i.  p.  11 9. 
To  IMPINGE,  V.  n.     To  stumble ;  Lat.  im- 

"  They  still  reason  ah  autkoriiaie  negativd,  and  so 
doe  impinge  foully,  in  all  the  sorts  above  specified." 
Forbes's  fiefence,  p.  35. 
To  IMPIRE,  V.  n.  To  lord  it,  to  usurp  dominion. 

"  He  further  will  impire  oner  the  conscience :  and 
all  his  administrations,  as  the  proper  angel  of  the  bot- 
tomlesse  pit,  is  to  plunge  men  in  darknesse."  For- 
bes on  the  Revelation,  p.  110.     Lat.  imper-are, 

IMPLESS,  s.     Pleasure ;  Reg.  Aberd. 
IMPORTABIL,  Importable,  adj.  Intolerable. 

'^Nocht  content  to  sitt  with  this  importabU  out- 
rage, thay — send  thair  legatis  to  T&tius,  king  of  Sa^ 
binis,"&c  Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  1 9, 

**  Attour,  the  people  war  90  burdenit  with  imporU 
able  chairges,  that  thair  was  no  lyffe  for  thame."  Pitr 
scottie's  Crbn.  p.  96.    Fr.  importable,  id. 

IMPOUERIT,  pari.  pa.     Impoverished, 
-— "  The  vnce  of  siluer  is  at  dpwbill  price  that  it 

wount  to  be  at  within  thir  lait  dayis,  quhairthrow 

the  realme  is  vtterlie  impouerit  be  euill  cunyie."  Acts 

Ja.  VI.  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  29. 
O.Fr.  empourr^er,  appauvrir,  from  en  in,  and  Fr. 

?auvre,  povfe,  poor. 
MPORTANCE,  s.    Means  of  support,  source 
ofgaip. 
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"  It  is  weall  knawne  till  all  yo^  wisdoms,  how  that 
we  uphald  an  altar  situate  within  the  CoUedge  Kirk 
of  St  Giles,  in  the  honour  of  God  and  St.  Mungo  our 
Patrone,  and  has  nae  importance  to  uphauld  the  same, 
but  our  sober  oukleye  penny  and  upsets,  qu^^  are 
small  in  effect  till  sustance  and  uphald  our  said  altar 
in  all  necessary  things  convenient  thereto."  Seal  of 
Cause,  (Surgeons  and  Barbars)  A.  1505,  Blue  Blan- 
ket, p.  53. 

From  Fr.  emport^er,  to  win,  to  gain. 
To  IMPRIEVE,  Improve,  v.  a.  To  disprove.] 
Add; 

"  Cristiane  Balfoure — ^product t  ane  instrument— 
appreuand  &  ratifiand  James  Bonare  of  Rossy  hir  as- 
signay,  &  imprevand  James  Bonare  hir  secund  sone, 
&  dischargeing  him  of  the  said  office  of  assignaschip." 
Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  90. 

— ^'  The  extract  of  the  whiche  register  sail  mak 
fkith  in  all  caqes  except  where  the  writtis  so  regis- 
trated  ar  offered  to  be  improvin."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  I6I 7, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  546. 

IMPROBATIOUN,  *.    Disproof,  confutation ; 
a  forensic  term,  S. 

— "  Extractis  thairoff — sal  mak  als  gryit  faithe  as 
the  principallis,  except  in  cace  oi  improbaiioun"  Acts 
Ja,  VI.  1617,  Ed.  1814,  p.  547. 

Dr,  Johns.,  on  the  authority  of  Ainsworth,  expl. 
E.  improbation,  *^  the  act  of  disallowing."   This  does 
not  express  the  sense  of  the  term  as  used  in  our  law. 
IMPROPORTIONAL,  adj.     Not  in  propor- 
tion. 

— '^  A  number  improportional  to  the  number  of 
students,,  which  in  many  years  exceeded  I6  score." 
Craufurd's  Hist.  Univ.  Edin.  p.  gg. 
To  IMPROVE,  V.  a.  To  disprove.  V.Imprieve. 
To  IMPUT,  Impute,  Imputt,  v.  a.  To  place  in 
a  particular  situation,  to  put  in;  the  same  with 
Inputt. 

"  To  imput,  output  and  remove."  Aberd.  Reg. 
-^''  The  kingis  Maiestie,  be  preferring  of  the  said 
ducke  at  this  tyme  to  the  bearing  of  the  croun,  meanis 
nawayis  thairbyto  itapute  or  place  ony  vther  per- 
soun  befoir  the  said  erll  of  Angus  to  bear  the  said 
croun  in  parliamentis  in  tyme  cuming."  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  588. 

"  It  salbe  lesum  to  the  said  Mr.  cunyieour  to  iw- 
puH  and  outputt  forgearis,  prentaris,  and  all  vthiris 
thingis  belanging  to  the  said  oflice  to  do  and  vse  als- 
frelie  as  ony  vthir  maister  cunyeour  vsit  and  exerceit 
the  same  of  befoir."     Ibid.  A.  1593,  p.  48. 

"  That  the  said  Archibald,  lord  of  Lome — sail  haue 
guid  and  vndoubted  richt  in  all  tyme  coming,  to  mak, 
creatt,  imputt,  and  outputt  clerks  of  justuciarje,"  Sec, 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  vol.  v.  78. 
To  IMPUTT,  V.  a.     To  impose, 

*' The Quenis Grace  and  hirCounsall  foirsaid,gevi> 
thair  full  power  and  comniissiQim, — to  ony  fy  ve  or 
sex  of  thame — to  consider  the  liabilities  of  the  saids 
burghis  particularlie  and  according  thairto,  to  ap^ 
point,  impult  particular  taxatioun  or  impositioun 
upoun  everie  burgh  yeirlie."  Sedt.  Counc.  A.  1 56(>-7, 
Keith's  Hist.  p.  570. 

Formed  anomalously  from  in  and  put,  m  resem<« 
blance  of  Lat.  impono. 
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IMRIE,  8.  "  The  scent  of  roasted  meat  ;*"  Gall, 

Encycl. 

Gael,  innriomh  signifies  preparation. 
IMRIGH,  s.     A  species  of  soup  iised  in  the 

Highlands  of  S. 

"  A  strapping  Highland  damsel  placed  before  Wa- 
verley,  £van^  and  Donald  Bean,  three  cogues,  or   . 
wooden  vessels,  composed  of  staves  and  hoops,  con-  ' 
taining  imrick,  a  sort  of  strong  soup  made  out  of  a 
particular  part  of  the  inside  of  the  beeves."   Waver- 
ley,  i.  Q55. 

Gael,  eanbhritk,  soup ;  Shaw. 
IN,  prep.     In  with  one,  in  a  state  of  friendship 

with  one.    Fm  no  in  zvP  ye^  I  am  not  on  good 

terms  with  you  ;  I  do  not  feel  cordial  towards 

you ;  I  am  displeased,  S. ;  a  common  phrase 

among  the  vulgar,  and  with  children. 

From  A.S.  Su.G.  xnne  witliin.  As  this  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  the  heart,  or  inward  part  of 
man ;  in  the  phrase  above  referred  to,  we  have  only 
another  shade  of  the  metaphor,  as  regarding  affec- 
tion, or  cordiality.  From  liiis  prep.,  indeed,  various 
adjectives  have  been  formed,  of  a  similar  significa- 
tion ;  as  Teut.  infiigh,  intimus ;  religiosus,  devotus ; 
Isl.  innelig-r  dilectus,  and  perhaps  innae  penitere, 
repentance  being  an  affection  in  which  the  heart  is 
engaged ;  Su.G.  innerligy  from  the  bottom  of  one's 
heart,  ardent,  aflfecCionate,  hearty ;  Wideg. 
IN,  Innys,  J.  1.  A  dwelling,  a  habitation.]  Add; 

In  Aberd.  Inn  is  still  used  simply  for  a  dwelling, 
but  generally  in  the  plural. 

Wi'  strenyied  shoulders  mony  ane 

Dree'd  penance  for  their  sins ; 
And  what  was  warst,  scoup'd  hame  at  e'en. 
May  be  to  hungry  inns. 
And  cauld  that  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinn.  Misc.  Poet.  p.  134. 
S.  InnSi  pi.  a  house  of  entertainment,  an  inn,  S.] 

Add; 

''  They  came  to  the  inns  to  their  dinner."    Annals 
of  the  Parish,  p.  294. 
IN-ABOUT,  adv.     In  a  state  of  near  approxi- 

mation  to  any  object,  S. 
Just  as  I  enter'd  in-about. 
My  aunt  by  chance  was  looking  out,  &c. 

fV.  Bealiie's  Tales,  p.  4, 

The  term  opposed  to  this  is  Out-about. 
In  an'  in.  To  breed  in  ati!  in^  To  breed  from  the 

same  stock  of  sheep  without  ever  crossing,  S. 

''  This  [crossing]]  is  repeated  once  in  five  or  six 
years ;  but  no  regular  system  of  crossing  is  follow- 
ed, and  the  more  ordinary  practice  is  to  breed  in  and 
in."    Agr.  Surv.  Dunbart.  p.  224. 

"  Tups  are  allowed  to  couple,  even  with  their  own 
progeny,  which  is  called  breeding  in  and  in."    Agr. 
Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  485. 
I N  ANITED,  part.  pa.     Emptied,  abased 

'^  They  who  saw  him  inanited  in  a  vyle  habite, 
judged,  condemned,  scourged,  and  crucified  vnder 
Pontius  Pilat,  they  shall  wonder  when  they  shall  see 
that  Lord  (whom  they  thought  once  sa  vile)  exalted 
to  such  sublimity  and  height  of  glory."  Rollock  on 
2  Thes.  p.  33. 

Lat.  inanii-us,  id. 
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INANNIMAT,  part.  pa.    Incited,  amaiated. 

'•— ''  Being  yit  of  deliberat  intentioan  to  contiiiew 
in  prosequuting  the  said  actioun,  quhairby  vtfaeris 
— may  be  thair  exampill  be  inannimat  to  the  lyik  in- 
terpryisis  for  reduceing  of  the  remanent  of  bis  hienes 
lyllis  [|Isles^  to  his  obedience,  the  saidis  gentilmen," 
&c.     Acts  Jr.  VI.  1600,  Ed.  1814,  p.  248. 

Ital.  and  L.B.  inanimare,  animos  addere,  animare. 

To  INAWN,  V.  a.  To  owe ;  as,  **  He  inawns  me 
ten  pund;**^  He  owes  me  ten  pounds,  Lanarks.; 
either  from  the  old  part.  pr.  of  the  v.  Awj  q. 
arvandy  or  from  aztmj  the  part,  pa.,  with  the  prep. 
prefixed. 

Inby,  adj.  Low-lying;  as, "  fnZy  land,**  Ettr, For. 

INBIGGIT,/7ar^.;?a.  Selfish,  ShetL;  apparently 
from  the  idea  of  strictly  inclosing  one  s  proper- 
ty, so  as  to  deny  access  to  others ;  q.  buiU  in. 

To  INBRING,  V.  a.     1.  To  import]  Add; 
Inbrochlis  atiW  used  in  the  sense  of  imported,  Aberd. 

2.  To  pay  in ;  applied  to  revenues  or  money  owing. 
**  We  charge  yow  stratlie — ^thir  our  letteris  aene  ye 

and  ilk  ane  of  yow,  within  the  boundis  of  your  ^* 
fice,  to  r^ss,  uplift  and  iribring  to  the  sad  Den  and 
chaptour  of  Aberdene — the  tent  peny  of  all  the  sadis 
Casualiteis,"  &c.     Chart  Aberd.  Fol.  140.  ^ 

3.  To  restore,  to  the  right  owner,  effects  which  have 
been  carried  off,  or  dispersed,  or  to  deposit  them 
in  the  place  assigned  for  this  purpose. 

•— ''  And  that  for  obeying  of  the  command  of  the 
lettres  past  conforme  to  ane  act  of  secreit  counsale, 
according  to  ane  act  of  parliament  ordaning  the  said 
lord  regent  to  serche,  seik,  and  inbring,  all  our  so- 
verane  lordis  jowellis  to  his  hienes  use,  quhairevir 
they  mycht  be  apprehendit"  Inventories,  A  1577- 
p.  200. 

4.  To  collect  forces. 

"  Lord  Sinclair  directed  his  brother  lieatenant 
colonel  Sinclair,  with  a  party  of  200  soldiers,  firom 
Aberdeen  to  Murray,  Ross^  Caithness,  Satherland,  for 
inbringing  of  men  to  his  regiment"  Spalding^  L  292. 
Inbbikgabe,  Imbeingeb,  s*   One  who  brings  in 

or  introduces. 

•^'^  He  is  informit  thar  was  ane  bill  gevin  in  to 
the  quenis  grace,^makand  mentioun  &  proportuid 
that  he  was  bayth  tratoure,  theiff,  and  inbringare  of 
Inglismene,  and  resettare  of  thift,"  &c.  Acts  Mary 
1541,  £d.  1814,  p.  460,  461. 

'^  Word  came  to  Aberdeen  that  the  bishop  of  Ross 
was  advanced  to  a  fat  bishoprick  in  Ireland;  a  busy 
man  in  thir  troubles,  and  thought  to  be  an  evil  pa^ 
triot  and  special  inbringer  of  thir  innovations  within 
Ihe  church."     Spalding,  i.  267. 

To  INBOmiOW,  V.  a.    To  redeem,  to  resume 

a  pledge  by  restoring  the  money  that  has  been 

lent  on  it 

*'  To  requir  Cristene  Malisoun  to  inborrom  hir  kir- 
till  quhilk  sche  hes  lyand  in  wed."  Aberd.  R^.  A» 
1541,  V.  17. 

^'  And  requyr  him  to  inborrow  &  inquytt  ane  ring 
of  gold  quhilk  he  laid  in  wed."    Ibid. 

From  tft,  and  borgh  or  barow  a  pledge.  The  mo» 
dem  phrase  is,  "  to  lowse  a  paund." 

INBnOCHT,  part.  pa.  Imported.  V.  Ikbbixc. 
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INCARNET,  adf.   Of  the  colour  of  a  carnation. 

^*  Item  ane  bed  of  incamet  velvot  gamisit  with 
held  peee  and  Ihre  single  pandis  and  thre  curtenis 
of  reid  taifety  all  ireinyeit  with  reid  silk.  It  is  to  be 
understand  that  the  ruif  of  this  bed  is  bot  of  quhite 
taffetie."     Inventories^  A.  1561^  p.  125. 

Fr.  incarnat,  **  carnation ;  and  more  particularly^ 
lights  or  pale  carnation ;  flesh-coloured,  or  of  the  co- 
lour of  our  damask  rose ;"  Cotgr.  Lat  incartuUtu  oo- 
lor,  flesh-colour,  or  carnation  colour.  I  need  scarce- 
ly say  that  this  is  obviously  from  car-o,  carn^is. 

INC  AST,  s.   Quantity  given  over  and  above  the 

legal  measure  or  sum,  S.A. 

*'  It  is  still  usual  in  several  places  to  give  a  pound 
of  incasi,  as  it  is  here  called,  to  every  stone  of  wool^ 
and  a  fleece  to  every  park  sold,  a  sheep  or  lamb  to 
every  score,  and  an  additional  one  to  every  hundred. 
Part  only  of  this  incatt  is  allowed  by  many  sheep 
farmers."     Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.  p.  357* 

INCLUSIT,^ar^.27a.  Shutup,  inclosed.  "Beyng 
viclusit  within  the  consellhous  of  the  tolbuith, 
&c.     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 

INCOME,  s.     Any  bodily  infirmity,  &c.]  Jdd ; 
"  Her  wheel — was  nae  langer  of  ony  use  to  her, 

for  she  had  got  an  income  in  the  right  arm,  and 

couldna  spin."     Sir  A.  Wylie,  iii.  I9I. 

''  In  the  course  of  the  winter  the  old  man  was 

visited  with  a  great  income  of  pains  and  aches."    R. 

Gilhaize,  ii.  151. 

INCOME,  ^.  _  A  new  intrant,  one  who  has  re- 
cently come  to  a  place ;  metapli.  applied  to  the 
new  year,  Aberd. 
The  new  year  comes ;  then  stir  the  tipple ; 
I  see  the  auld  ane  craz'd  an'  cripple. 

Gangs  aff  wi'  mony  a  rair : 
Lat's  try  this  income,  how  he  stands 
An'  cik  us  sib  by  shakin  hands. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  14. 

Income,  s.     Advent,  arrival;  as,  '^  the  income  of 
spring,''  S.B. 
Teut.  inkomste,  introitus,  ingressio. 

In*comk,  pari.  adj.     1.  Introduced,  come  in. 

^'  This  gentleman  is  cruelly  executed  for  words, 
not  before  our  ordinary  justice  or  sheriff  court,  ac- 
cording to  our  Scottish  laws,  but  before  a  new  in-- 
come  court."     Spalding,  i.  31 6. 
2.  What  is  thrown  m  by  the  sea.     Hence  the 

phrase.  Income  Ware. 

'*  What  I  have  hitherto  observed  is  only  of  ware 
thrown  in  by  the  sea,  which  the  farmers  <^1  income 
ware"     Maxwell's  SeL  Trans,  p.  11 6. 
Incomer,  s.     1.  One  who  enters  into  a  place, 

either  for  a  time,  or  for  permanent  residence,  S. 

*'  No  man  of  that  time  was  more  famous  among 
roivters  and  moss-troopers  for  the  edge  and  metal  of 
his  weapons,  than  that  same  blasphemous  incomer, 
who  thought  of  nothing  but  the  greed  of  gain."  R. 
Gilhaize,  ii.  78. 

2.  One  who  adjoins  himself  to  a  company  or  so- 
ciety, S. 

'*  There  was  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  honest  party 
with  him,  and  Mr.  Welsh  with  the  new  incomers,  with 
others  who  came  in  afterwards;  and  such  as  were 
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drawn  aside  f^om  the  right  state  of  the  testimony  in 

their  corrupt  ways,  which  made  up  a  new  and  very 

corrupt  party."     Howie's  Acc^  Battle  of  Bothwell- 

bridge. 

Incomii^g,  8.    1.  Arrival. 

'^  The  Covenanters  understanding  the  haill  pro- 
ceedings, laid  compt  before  the  incoming  of  this  ge- 
neral assembly,  to  bear  down  episcopacy."     Spald* 
lug's  Troubles,  i.  81. 
S.  Entrance,  S. 

*'  Aberdeen  carefully  caused  tuck  drums  through 
the  town,  charging  all  men  to  be  in  readiness  with 
their  best  arms  to  defend  the  incoming  of  their  ships 
lying  in  the  road,  and  to  attend  the  incoming  of  the 
army  from  Gight,  who  came  in  about  five  hours  at 
even."     Ibid.  i.  I68. 

"  The  Lord  Loudoun— brought  an  order  frcmi  his 
majesty,  requiring  fourteen  of  the  Scots  to  repair  to 
his  court  at  Berwick,  with  whom  he  might  consult 
anent  the  way  of  his  incoming  to  hold  the  assembly 
and  parliament  in  person."  Guthry's  Mem.  p.  6L 
8.  Used  in  a  moral  sense,  as  denoting  conversion 

to  the  ChrisUan  faith,  and  accession  to  tlie 

church,  S. 

*^  This  third  Hallduiah^^h  a  nearer  degree  of  vp« 
stirring,  and  step  of  in^coming, — to  sing  HaUeluiah 
with  us."     Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  194. 
INCOMPASSIBLE,  adj.     Apparently  for  in- 

compatible. 

"  It  seemed  to  be  incompassible  in  the  persone  of 
any  subject  derogative  to  the  king's  honor,  and  in- 
supportablie  grievous  to  the  leidges."  Gordon's  Hist. 
£arls  of  Sutherl.  p.  413. 
INCONTRARE,  prep.     Contrary  to. 

'^  Anent  impetraciouns  made  in  the  Court  of  Rome 
tn  contrare  our  souuerane  lordis  priuilege,  the  sege 
vacand, — that  the  actis  made  concerning  his  patro- 
nage— ^be  put  into  execucioun  apoune  the  brekaris 
of  the  said  actis."  Acts  Ja.  UL  1484,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  166. 

Incontar,  id.  Aberd.  Reg. 

It  is  probable  that  formerly  en  contraire  had  been 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  Fr. 
INCONVENIENT,  s.     Inconvenience. 

"  Hir  Majestic  persaving  the  evill  exampill  and 
greit  inconvenieniis  that  may  ensew  heirof — ordanis," 
&c.     Act  Sed^  1562,  Keith's  Hist  p.  225. 
INCORPORAND,   part.  pr.      Incorporating, 

embodying. 

— ''  The  said  vmquhile  maister  Gilbert  deliuerit 
nocht  to  the  said  Johne  a  confirmatioune  incorporand 
a  charter  of  selling  of  the  landis  of  Schethinrawak," 
&c     Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  259. 

Fr.  incorpoT'Cr,  Lat  incorpor-^re,  id. 
INCOUNTRY,  s.   The  interior  part  of  a  coun- 

try.]  Add; 

"  That  quhilk  befoir  we  suspectit  hes  now  declarit 
itself  in  deidis,  for  oure  rebellis  he  [have]]  retiterate 
thame  to  the  in-cuntre,  the  suffering  quhairof  is  na 
wayis  to  us  honourablL"  Lett  Q.  Marie,  Keith's 
Hist  p.  313. 

Retiterate  is  undoubtedly  an  error  for  retiterate. 
To  IN-CUM,  V.  n.    To  enter ;  with  the  prep,  in 

i«  e*  intO)  subjoined. 
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I  say  the  king  scbould  not  ritt  ki  judgment 
againes  his  lordis  and  bamnneB,  becaus  he  has  maid 
his  oath  of  fidelities  quhen  he  receaved  the  croun  of 
Scotland^  that  he  schould  not  ijtcum  in  judgment — 
in  no  actioun,  quhair  he  is  pairtie  himself."  Pitscot- 
tie's  Cron.  p.  236*. 

A.S.  incum-ofh,  introire^  ingredi ;  Teut  in^koni'en, 
Sw.  inkomma-a,  id. 

INCURSS,  s.     Invasion,  hostile  attack,  incur- 
sion. 

'^  And  gif  it  salhappin  thame  to  be  transport  it  or 
drawiB  furth  of  the  boundisthairof  in  ony  tyme  cum- 
^^Ei  vpoun  his  maiestie  and  his  siiccessouris  procla- 
mationis  for  forayne  or  intestine  raidis  or  "weiris^  the 
samen  landis  and  iles  wilbe  in  perrell  and  hazard  of 
incurss  of  the  hieland  and  brokin  men."  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1597,  Ed,  1816,  p.  163. 
To  INCUS,  v,a.  To  drive  in,  to  inject  forcibly. 

**  Tarquine — set  him — to  sla  this  Turnus  ;  to  that 
fine,  that  he  micht  incus  be  his  deith  the  samin  ter- 
roure  to  the  Latinis,  be  quhilkis  he  opprest  the 
mindis  of  his  awne  cieteyanis  at  hame."  Bellend.  T. 
Liv.  p.  88.     Jfijicereif  Lat. 

Lat.  incut'vre,  incuss-um. 
To  IND,  V,  a.     To  bring  in.     Inding  the  cantj 

is  the  phraseology  Dumfr.,  for  leading  the  corn, 

\r  liJv  f9 

INDELIGENCE,  s.     Want  of  diligence,  re- 
missness ;  Lat.  indilifftniia. 
'*  And  gif  thai  be  notit  of  indeUgenee,  or  sleuth 
tharin,  that  thai  bepunyst  be  the  kingis  gude  grace/' 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  IV.  1496,  Ed.  1814,  p.  238. 
INDENT,  s.     An  obligation  by  writing,  an  in- 
denture. 

"  4.  Whither  it  is  meitter  to  mak  it  as  it  were  a 
contract,  to  be  subscry  vit  be  both  the  parteis ;  or  ra- 
ther everie  partie  to  subscry  ve  thair  awin  part  of  the 
indent  f"     Bannatyne*s  Journal,  p.  S^6. 
Ikdentourly,  adv.     Made  with  indentations. 
"  That  all  gudisand  artilyery,  specify  it  in  ane  In- 

uentoure  deliuerit  to  the  said  Majster  Alex' 

sail  be  put  in  the  handis  of  the  provest  of  Abirdene, 
Sec,  be  auctentick  Inuentoure  indentourltf  maid  and 
before  witnes."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1525,  Ed.  1814,  p.  302. 
This  intimates  that  there  should  be  at  least  two 
copies  of  the  inventory,  exactly  corresponding  with 
each  other,  one  to  be  retained  by  the  one  party,  the 
other  by  the  other. 

For  the  greater  security,  and  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  writing,  the  one  copy  was  not  only  written  in 
the  same  form  with  the  other,  but  they  were  so 
notched,  that  when  put  together  the  one  exactly 
fitted  the  other.  L.B.  indenture,  Fr.  endenture;  Lat. 
indentare^  Fr.  endenter.  This  was  also  denominated 
Syngrapha,  Spelman  says  that  he  finds  no  proof  of 
the  use  of  indentures  in  England  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  1 1 1.  V.  Du  Cange  and  Spelman,  vo.  Indentura, 

To  INDICT,  V.  a.    To  summon,  authoritatively 

to  appoint  a  meeting. 

"  The  Commissioner  brought  with  him  power  to 
indict  t^  General  Assembly,  with  ^  Parliament  to  fol- 
low thereupon."     Spalding,  i. 

*'  But  the  covenanters  protested, — saying,  his  ma- 
je&ty  had  indicted  this  General  Assembly,  whilk  he 
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nor  his  commissioner  could  not  dissolve  without  con- 
sent  of  the  same  Assembly."     Ibid.  i.  91* 
INDILAITLIE,  adv.  Forthwith,  immediately. 

*'  And  incaiss  of  the  refuiss  or  inhabilitie  of  ony 
persone  offending  in  the  premissis  to  pay  the  saidia 
panes  respective,  presentlie  and  indilaitlie,  vpoun 
thair  apprehensioun  or  convictioun  efter  lauchfull 
triall,  he  or  she  salbe  put  8c  haldin  in  the  stokkis," 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1579,  Ed.  1814,  p.  138. 

This  is  not  from  the  £.  v.  to  delay-,  or  Fr.  dekiy-er, 
id.,  but  from  the  Lat.  root  of  both,  difftrro,  dUat-m 
delayed,  with  the  negative  prefixed. 
*  INDISCREET,  adj.     Uncivil,  rude,  S. 

'*  Others-^gave  me  indiscreet,  upbraiding  language, 
calling  me  a  vile  old  apostate."  Walker's  Life  of 
Peden,  Pref.  p.  3. 

Indiscreetly,  adv.     Uncivilly,  rudely^  S« 
Indiscretion,  s.     Incivility,  rudeness,  S. 
INDYTE,  s.   Apparently  used  to  denote  mentd 

ability^  q.  the  power  to  indite. 

My  dull  indyte  can  not  direct  my  pen  ; 
And  thocht  it  culd,  it  wald  contene  ane  buik 
To  put  in  paper  all  the  panis  he  tuik. 
Sege  Edinburgh  Castel,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  298. 
INDOWTIT,  adh     Undoubted  ;  Reg.  Aberd. 

XV.  619. 
INDOWTLIE,  flifo.     Undoubtedly. 

"  And  to  indevoir — to  remove  all  impedimentis, 
and  ernestlie  to  advance  all  meania  &  occasionis  of 
his  roaiesteis  resorte  to  this  cuntrey,  as  may  beir  wit« 
nes — how  thankfullle — they  ackuawlege  and  foirsie 
the  in^nite  comnioditie  and  contentment,  quhilk  tn- 
dowtlie  the}'  sail  ressaue  be  the  same,"  &c.  Acts  Ja. 
VL  1606,  Ed.  1816,  p.  291. 
INDRAUGHT,  s.'\  Give,  as  sense 
1.  Suction,  S. 

"  So  slight  was  the  indraught  of  air,  that  the  reth, 
afler  having  filled  all  the  roof,  descended  cloud  after 
cloud  to  the  very  floor."    Blackw.  Mag.  June  1820, 
p.  281. 
INDRAUCIIT,*.  Toll  orduty  collected  at  apwt. 

''  Grantit — the  port  and  harberie  of  the  said  burgh 
of  Bruntiland,  callit  the  port  of  grace,  with  the  ui- 
drauoht  thairof,  and  prymegilt  of  all  ships  coming  to 
the  said  port."    Acts  Cha.  L  Ed.  1814,  Vol.  V.  .Q5. 

Teut.  in^draegh^en,  inferre ;  q.  ^'  the  money  that 
is  drawn  in" 
INDURAND,  Indurixg,  j9rfp.    During;  pro- 

perly  the  part.  pr.  of  the  verb,  S. 

**  That  Cuthbert  lord  of  Kilmawris  sail  werrand 
to  Archibald  Cunynghame  of  Walterstoune  the  aaid 
landis  of  Walterstoune,  &  the  males  of  the  samyn, 
&c.  indurand  the  tyme  of  the  ward  of  the  sainyo.** 
Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1490,  p.  172. 

Induring,  Aberd.  Reg.  pass. 
INDURETNES,  s.     Obstinacy,  induraUoo. 

''  I-^inlykmaner  for  christiane  cheriteis  saik,  praie 
God  with  all  my  hart,  for  his  induretnes  and  pertina- 
citie,  gif  swa  be  that  he  be  in  error,"  &c.     Resson- 
ing  betuix  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  C.  iii.  a. 
To  INDWELL,  v.  w.     To  reside  in.. 

*'  He  hath  thought  it  fit  that  some  relicts  of  nn 
(but  exauctorated  of  its  ringe  and  dominion)  should 
indfteli"    Durhami  X.  Command.  £p.  Ded« 
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To  Indwell,  o.  a.     To  possess  as  a  habitation. 
We  aw  him  nought  but  a  grey  groat. 
The  off'ring  for  the  house  we  indweiL 

Herds  CdL  ii.  4£, 
Indwellar,  s.     An  inhabitant,  S. 

**  Here  me,  O  ye  indtpellaris  and  inhabitantis  of 
this  land  to  qahilk  I  am  direckit."    Bellend.  T.  Liv. 

p.  69- 

To  INEASE,  V.  a.     To  allay,  to  set  at  rest. 

'^  It  was  expedient  for  them  to  give  place  till  all 
injuries  were  set  at  rest,  and  incased,  and  the  com- 
monwealth in  tranquillity  and  peace/'  Pitscottie, 
Ed.  1768,  p.  SS. 

INEFFECTIONAT,  adf.   Candid,  impartial] 

jidd; 

*'  I  mark  twa  heides, — quhilk  dois  not  onely  giue 
apperance  for  my  pretence,  hot  plainlie  dois  conuict, 
as  the — ineffedionat  readr  may  cleirly  perceaue."  Res- 
soning,  Crosraguell  &  J.  Knox,  Fol.  20,  b. 
INFAL,  s.     An  attack,  &c.]  Add; 

Sw.  infall,  invasion,  incursion,  inroad;  as  ulfaU 
denotes  a  sally. 

INFAMITE,.f.     Infamy. 

**  And  as  sail  be  deliuerit  &  ordinit  be  the  said  ju- 
gis,  arhitratouris,  &  amiable  componitouris,  the  saidis 
partiis  ar  oblist  to  abid  &  vnderly,  but  ony  excep« 
tioun,  reuocatioune,  or  appellatione,  vnder  the  pain 
of  periure  &  if^amile"  Act.  Audit.  A.  1493,  p.  I76. 

**  Infamile  &  periure."     Aberd.  Reg.  A  1543. 

Fr.  tnfamet^j  id. 

To  INFANG,  V.  a.     To  cheat,  to  gull,  to  toke 

in,  Upp.  Clydes. 

From  A.S.  tn,  sccidjeng^an  capere ;  part  ptujangen 
captus.     V.  Fano. 

INFANGTHEFE]  Add  to  sense  1. ; 

Some  define  this  terra,  among  whom  is  our  Skene, 
as  respecting  a  thief,  who  is  one  of  a  baron's  own 
vassals.  V.  Extract  Spelman  views  it  as  regarding 
the  territory  on  which  he  is  taken. 

INFAR,  Infaee,  «.  52.  The  entertainment  made 
for  the  reception  of  a  bride,  &c.1  Add  ; 
The  term  is  used  in  the  same  sense  m  Cumberland. 
For  sec  an  infair  I've  been  at. 

As  hes  but  seldom  been, 
Whar  was  sec  wallopin'  an'  wark 
As  varra  few  hev  seen 

By  neeght  or  day% 
The  Bridewain,  Slagg's  Poems,  p.  2. 
ft.  The  name  appropriated  to  the  day  succeeding 
a  wedding,  as  including  theidea  of  the  entertain- 
ment given  to  the  guests,  Ang. 
"  The  day  after  the  Wedding  is  the  infare, — This 
may  be  considered  a  second  edition  of  y^terday, 
only  the  company  is  less  numerous,  and  the  dinner 
is  commonly  the  scraps  that  were  left  at  the  wedding- 
feast     On  this  occasion  every  one,  of  both  sexes, 
who  has  a  change  of  dress,  appears  in  a  garb  diffe- 
rent from  that  worn  on  the  preceding  day."     Edin. 
Kag.  Nov.  1818,  p.  414. 

^NGAAN,  Ingain,  *.   Entrance ;  as,  "  the  in- 
gain  of  a  kirk,^  the  assembling  of  the  people  in 
a  church  for  the  acts  of  divine  worship,  S. 
A.S  ingang,  introitus,  Ingressus. 
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l-^cxWy  pari.  adj.    Entering;  as,  ^^  the  ingain 

tenant,^  he  who  enters  on  possession  of  a  farm, 

or  house,  when  another  leaves  it,  S. 

A.S.  in-gan,  Teut  inga-^n,  intrare,  introire;  part 
pr.  ingaende. 
Ikgaaxd-mouth,  s.     The  mouth  of  a  coal-pit 

which  enters  the  earth  in  a  horizontal  direction, 

Clydes. 
To  I NG  ADDER,  v.  a.  To  collect,  to  gather  in. 

«— "  They  best  knaw  thair  awin  valuatioune  and 
estaitis,  and  ar  willing  to  ingadder  thair  pairt  of  the 
said  taxatioun  vpoune  thair  awin   expenssis  and 
charges."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  694. 
INGAN,  J.     Onion.]  Add; 

— "  There  was  an  unco  difference  between  an  an- 
ointed king  of  Syria  and  our  Spanish  colonel,  whom 
I  could  haveblown  away  like  the  peeling  of  an  ingan'' 
heg.  Montrose,  p.  187* 

This  metaphor  is  proverbially  used  to  denote  any 
thing  very  light,  or  that  may  be  easily  blown  aifay,  S. 

A  proverb  is  used  in  the  north  of  S.,  expressive 
of  high  contempt,  as  addressed  to  one  who  makes 
much  ado  about  little ;  '^  Ye're  sair  stress'd  stringing 
ingans.*'    V.  Inoownb. 

INGANG,^?.  Lack,  deficiency,  S.B.  V-ToGaei/i; 
INGANGS,  s.  pi     The  intestines.  Gall. 

*'  The  worms  are  eating  up  their  empty  ingangs, 
and  holing  their  bodies."     Gall.  Encycl.  p.  274. 

This  must  be  from  A.S.  in^gang,  introitus,  although 
used  obliquely.     The  Teut  synonyme  in^ganck  sig- 
nifies, not  only  introitus,  but  receptaculum. 
INGARNAT,  adj.    The  same  with  Incasket. 

'^~"  The  uther  tablit  coiitening  sevin  peirlis  and 
ane  jassink  with  ane  sapheir  ingartiat."  Inventories, 

A.  1579,  p.  279. 

Du  Cange  refers  to  our  celebrated  Michael  Scott, 
as,  in  his  work,  De  Physionomia,  c.  46.  using  Ingra- 
noHs  to  denote  a  rose  of  the  colour  of  a  ^pomegranaie, 
S.  Garnet,  q.  v. 
INGETTING,  s.     Collection. 

*'  Anent  the  artikle  proponit  tuichingthe  ingdting 
of  the  contributioune  grantit  to  the  sete  of  sessioune, 
ice  That  the  quenis  grace  lettrez  be  directit  to  poynd 
and  distrenye  tliair  temporale  landis  and  guidis,  con- 
forme  to  the  actismaid  of  befoir,  for  ingeUing  of  the 
said  contributioune,"  Sec.  Acts  Mary  1546,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  476* 

^'The  officiaris— hes  bene  in  vseof  allouingtothame 
selfis  €tf  greit  and  extraordiner  feis  for  thair  seruice, 
quhilk  was  ane  greit  imparing  of  the  formar  taxa- 
tioun, thair  being  ane  greit  pairt  thairoi  bestouit 
vpoun  the  chairges  in  ingetUng  of  the  samyn."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1697,  Ed.  1814,  p.  146, 
INGEVAR,  Ingiveh,  s.    One  wlio^v^^m,  or 

delivers  any  thing,  whether  for  himself  or  in 

name  of  another. 

'*  If  anye  persoun,  impeadit  by  reasoun  of  seiknea. 
Sec*  it  sal  be  lauchfuU  for  him  to  cans  anye  honest  re- 
sponsall  man — giff  vp  his  inventar, — whiche  the  tn- 
gevar  sail  declair  to  be  a  trew  deld,  and  abyid  at  the 
same."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  599- 

*'  It  salbe  laufiiU — to  the  ingiveris  of  the  saids  ar- 
ticles to  propone  the  samen  againe  in  plaine  parlia- 
ment"   Acts  Cha.  I.  1640,  V.  291. 
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IvGLE-BEED,  odf.  Homebred,  q.bred  at  the  fire- 
side, S.O. 

— Mony  an  ingle-bred  auld  wife 
Has  baith  mair  wit  an'  senses 
Than  roe  this  day. 

Picken'f  Poems  1788,  p.  112. 

Ikgle-chkek,  s.     The  fireside,  S. 

They  a'  drive  to  the  ingle-cheeky 

Regardless  of  a  flan  o'  reek, 

And  weil  their  meikle  fingers  beek. 

The  Farmer's  Ha\  st  4. 
— Ilk  ane  by  the  ingle-cheek 
Cours  down,  his  frozen  shins  to  beek. 

r.  Scotes  Poems,  p.  323. 

Ikgle-side,  s.     Fire-side,  South  of  S. 
— ''  It's  an  auld  story  now,  and  every  body  tells 

it  as  we  were  doing,  their  ain  way  by  the  ingle'side." 

Guy  Mannering^  i.  193. 

Inglin,  s.  Fuel,  Duinfr. ;  synon.  Eldin^  S. ;  evi- 
dently a-derivative  from  Ingie,  fire,  q.  v. 

INGOEING,  s.     Entrance. 

"  After  the  ingoeing  of  the  Scottish  army  to  the 
assistance  of  the  parliament  of  England,  in  the  end 
of  the  year  l643,  he  went  to  court  the  King's  Majes- 
ty, then  residing  at  Oxford."  Craufard's  Hist  Univ. 
Edin.  p.  154. 

INGOTHILL,  a  term  used  in  Dumfr.,  equiva- 
lent to,  In  God  rU  do  this  or  that,  i.  e.  God 
willing — or  rather,  An  God  witt^  i.  e.  If,  &c. 

INGOWNE,  J.     An  onion. 

'*  Requirit  to  tak  out  the  ingownis  quhilk  ves  in 
the  schip  in  poynt  of  tynsale,"  i.  e.  on  the  very  point 
of  being  lost.     Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16. 

To  INHABILL,  v.  a.     To  enable. 

''  To  the  effect  the  saidis  Thomas  and  Robert  may 
-— >vse  all  lesummeanis  and  diligence  to  t»Aa6t7/thame* 
selffis  to  satisfie  the  saidis  creditouris, — ^His  Maiestie 
—tak is  the  saidis  Thomas,  &c.  in  his  peaceabill  pro- 
tectioun  and  saulfguard."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1597»  Ed. 
1814,  p.  167. 
Inhabilitie,  s.    Unfitness. 

<^  And  because  of  his  tender  youth,  and  inhabililie 
to  vse  the  said  gouemement  in  his  awin  persoun,  dur« 
ing  his  minoritie,  we  haue  constitute  our  derrest  bro« 
ther  James  Erie  of  Murray,  &c.  Regent  to  our  said 
sone,  realme  and  liegis  foresaidis."  Acts  Ja.  VL  1567> 
Ed.  1814,  p.  11. 

'*  Mr.  Robert  Pont  Commissioner  of  Murrey,  £n« 
nemesse  and  Bamf  declared  how  he  had  travelled  in 
these  parts,  but  confessed  his  inhabilitie  in  respect  of 
the  laicke  [lack^  of  tlie  Irish  tongue/'  Keith's  Hist, 
p.  528. 

Fr.  inhabiUti,  insufficiency.  This  word  has  been 
inserted  by  Mr.  Todd  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bar« 
row.     V.  Inhable,  ». 

INH  AVIN,  Inhawing,  *.  The  act  of  bringing 
in  ;  denoting  the  introduction  of  a  vessel  mto 
a  haven. 

'^  That  the  said  Vigentis  awin  folkis  war  compellit 
agan  tliair  will  to  the  weying  of  thair  ankir  be  the 
said  personis  abone  writin,  in  the  inhavin  of  hir  in 
tlie  port  &  havin  of  the  Elye  at  the  Erlis  ferry,"  &c. 
Act.  Dora.  Concv  A.  149J,  p-  201. 
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''  The  inhawing  of  the  said  schip  in  the  Willi^aitt." 
Aberd.  Reg.  V.  l6. 

Belg.  inhebb'tn,  to  take  in;  inhebben  goederen,  to 
take  goods  into  a  vessel. 

INHOWS,  s.  «  Ane  inhows,'^  Aberd.  Reg. V.  16. 
Whether  this  denotes  an  interior  apartment  of  a 
house,  like  hen-house,  as  distinguished  from  bul^hnue  ; 
or  an  inner  house,  in  contradistinction  from  an  tmi* 
house,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
To  INISSAY,  V.  a. 

— ''  That  none  pas  vpon  the  feildis  to  ony  farmer 
or  stedingis,  to  tak  hors,  meiris,  oxin,  kye,  or  any 
vther  bestiall,  gudis,  comes,  nor  ony  thing  whatsum* 
ever,  nor  imssay  the  laboureris  of  Uie  grund,  but  lat 
thame  in  peax  exerce  thair  laboris  in  all  assurance, 
conforme  to  vocatioun,  vnder  the  panes  foirsaid." 
Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  SQL 

Apparently,  trouble,  molest  It  seems  as  if  formed 
from  in  negative,  and  Fr.  cnser,  resembling  nuU-aiser. 
But  I  see  no  proof  that  a  term  of  this  form  was  used 
in  Fr. 

INJUSTIFIED,  part.  pa.  Not  put  to  death. 
''The  king  was  adwysed-^to  have  justified  all,  war 
not  the  counsall  of  the  duik  of  Albanie  his  brother, 
and  the  earle  of  Angus — to  saiffthe  lordis  injusti^ed 
in  the  tyme  of  the  kingis  furie."  Pitscottie's  Cron. 
p.  Z0\.^^~**  from  justifying  in  the  king's  fhry.'*  Ed. 
1728. 

INK-PUD,  9.     An  inkholder.     V.  Pud. 
INKS,  s.  pi.     That  part  of  the  low  lands  on  the 
side  of  a  river  which  is  overflowed  by  the  sea 
in  spring-tides.     They  are  covered  by  a  short 
coarse  grass;  Galloway;  the  same  with  Linksy  S. 
The  brooks  of  the  Minnock,  and  the  inks  of  the  Cree, 
Will  still  in  remembrance  be  hallowed  by  me. 
-^In  my  dreams  1  revisit  the  inks  of  the  Cree. 

Ayr  and  Wigtons.  Courier,  Mar.t2,  18S1. 
Ah !  couldst  thou  list  his  plaintive  tale. 

Compassion  would  awaken  thee, 
A  hopeless  child  of  grief  to  hail. 
The  hermit  on  the  Inks  of  Cree. 

Train's  Mountain  Muse^  p.  127>  128. 
''  The  banks  of  Cree  from  Newton  Stewart  to  the 
sea,  are  called  the  Inks."     N.  ibid. 

'*  Inks.  On  muddy,  level  shares,  there  are  pieces 
of  land  overflowed  with  high  spring  tides,  and  not 
touched  by  common  ones.  On  these  grow  a  coarse 
kind  of  grass,  good  for  sheep  threatened  with  the  rot ; 
this  saline  food  sometimes  cures  them."  Gall.  EncycL 
Teut.  enghde  signifies  a  strait,  also  an  isthmus.  But 
I  prefer  tracing  our  term  to  A.S.  ing,  inge,  pratom, 
pascuum ;  especially  as  this  term,  in  the  north  of  E., 
still  signifies  "  a  common  pasture  or  meadow ;" 
Grose;  and  such  places  are  in  plural  called  The 
Inges,  Lye.  This  corresponds  with  Isl.  engi,  praturo, 
Dan.  eng,  Su.G.  aeng,  id.  Of  the  latter  Ihre  says  ; 
"  It  properly  denotes  a  plain  on  the  sea-shore ;  and 
as  these  are  generally  grassy,  it  is  transferred  to  a 
meadow.  Lye  views  Moes-G.  nfinga,  pascua,  as  the 
radical  word.  Both  he  and  Ihre  mention  a  variety 
of  local  names,  into  the  composition  of  which  tn^  or 
aeng  enters. 
To  INLAKE,  V.  a.     To  want. 

"Theheretikesseiseuidentlie  thepastours,  quhair- 
of  the  Catholick  kirk  conststes,  bot  in  respect  alto- 
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gether  tbaj  inlaik  the  verteu  of  faith,  beleuis  it  nocht 
to  be  the  trew  kirk."  Tyrie's  Refutation,  Fol.  4S,  b. 
To  Inlaike,  v.n.  1.  To  be  deficient,  fee]  Add; 

This  V.  is  often  used  to  denote  the  deficiency  of  li- 
quor in  a  cask,  when,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  it 
sypes  in,  S. 
«.Todie.l  -rfda,- 

**  Attour,  afore  his  perfect  age  it  micht  happin  the 
witnessis  to  deceis  or  inlaik,  quhilk  ar  insert  in  the 
said  infefhnent  and  sasine."    Balfour's  Pract.  p.  S33. 

"  Men  sayes  conunonlie.  He  hes  done  me  a  wrong, 
I  will  doe  him  no  eui)l,  but  as  for  my  good  he  shall 
get  none  of  it,  I  will  neither  be  friend  nor  foe  to  him. 
Then  he  thinkes  he  hes  done  eneugh.  Christ  telles 
thee  heere.  If  themantn/acib,  or  if  he  be  hurt  through 
the  holding  back  of  thy  good  deed,  if  it  might  haue 
helped  him,  thou  art  the  doer  of  it."  Rollock  on  1 
Thes.  p.  292. 

INL  AIR,  s.  Apparently  the  same  witli  Mitt  lade. 

'^  Did  ratifie  the — infettment  of  the  said  mill  in 
tunend  ^town-end^  muteris  and  sequallis,  milllandis, 
mill  dame,  inlair,  waiter  gainge,"  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I. 
Ed.  1814,  V.  57s. 

Perhaps  q.  in-layer,  that  canal  which  laifs  in  the 
water  to  the  mill.     Or  as  the  dam  is  here  confined, 
from  Teut.  ts^leggh^-en,  coarctare ;  Belg.  ii^Ugpng, 
narrowing. 
INLAND,  s.     The  best  laad  on  an  estate. 

-— ''  That  he  sail  haue  tor  all  the  days  of  his  lyfe 
vi  acris  of  come  land  of  inland,  and  ii  acris  of  medow 
at  the  syde,  fre  but  male,  gersum,  or  ony  vther 
seruice."     Act  Audit.  A.  1473,  p.  24. 

A.S.  inland,  in  [manibus domini]  terra;  terra  do- 
minica ;  fundus  domini  proprius, — ipsius  usibus  re^ 
servatus,necfructuariiselocatus.  Demesne  land.  Lye, 
To  this  was  opposed  ut^landj  terra  vel  fundus  eloea- 
tus,  "  land  let  or  hired  out ;"  Somner. 

At  first  view  this  might  seem  equivalent  to  InJUld, 
now  used.  But  it  appears  that  this  was  not  the  pro« 
per  sense  of  the  term  in  A.S.  It  might,  however,  in 
course  of  time  be  transferred,  from  the  land  possessed 
by  the  proprietor  himself,  to  the  best  of  that  which 
was  possessed  by  a  farmer. 

INLYING,  8.     Childbearing,  S.]  Add; 

''The  castle  of  Edinburgh  being  thus  pitched  upon 
-^as  the  most  commodious  place  for  her  Majesty's 
inlying ;  it  was  at  the  same  time  thought  likewise 
improper,  that  so  noted  a  person  as  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
ran  should  remain  a  prisoner  within  the  place,"  &c. 
Keith's  Hist  p.  33S, 

"  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  follow  up  his  lively  pic- 
ture,— without,  however,  dwelling  on  the  many  ab- 
surd, and  sometimes  unseemly  ceremonies  which  were 
practised  by  the  '  canny  wives'  and  gossips,  when 
attending  at  inhfings,  or  accouchmenia,'*  Edin.  Mag. 
March  I819,  p.219. 

Among  other  superstitions  which  prevail  at  this 
time,the  following  may  be  mentioned.  The  first  whang 
or  slice  of  cheese,  that  is  cut  after  the  child  is  bom, 
is  given  to  the  young  women  in  the  house,  who  have 
attended  on  the  occasion,  that  they  may  sleep  over 
it,  in  order  to  procure  fecundity  when  they  shall  be 
married.  It  is  never  given  to  married  womeu,  Rpxb. 
INLIKEVISS,  fldr.     Also,  likewise. 
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"  And  than  the  said  mater  to  haif  proces  befor  the 
saidis  lordis, — ^the  said  Patrik  lord  bothuile  being 
personalie  present,  my  said  lord  Govemour,  aduocate, 
and  comptroller  forsaid,  being  tn/t^rii^personalie  pre- 
sent"    Acts  Mary  1542,  Ed.  1814,  p.  42. 

Here  the  adv.  appears  in  its  original  form,  in  like 
wise,     Inlykfcyss  occurs  frequently,  Aberd.  Reg. 

INLOKIS,  *.pi 

**  That  Thomas  Kirkpatrik  of  Closebume  sail  re- 
store—twa  gret  fattis  ^vats^  price  xs.,  thre  barellis 
price  of  the  pece  xxd.,  thre  inlokis  price  iij  s.,  a  longe 
staff,  a  spere  price  z  s."  Act  D.  Cone,  A.  1488,  p.  92. 

IN-MEAT,  s.     The  same  with  Inmeate. 

"  The  hide,  head,  feet,  and  tn-mea/,  were  given  for 
attendance."     Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  275. 
To  INN,  r.  a.  To  bring  in,  especially  com.]  Add; 

**  For  two  nights  past  the  moon  has  shone  forth  in 
unusual  splendour,  and  we  have  heard  the  song,  and 
the  laugh  of  those  engaged  with  inning,  even  at  the 
hour  of  midnight"     Caled.  Merc.  Oct.  25,  1 823. 

Isl.  tnn-a,  messem  colligere  et  in  horreo  condere. 
Verel.  Ind.,  vo.  Inni,  The  term  is  also  used  in  E. 
INNATIVE,  adf.     Innate. 

— ''  To  se  gif  he  micht  find,  be  aventure,  thay  pe- 
piU,  quhilkis,  throw  imnative  piete,  list  defend  the 
bamis  fira  maist  persecucioun  of  the  fader."     Bel« 
lend.  T.  Liv.  p.  92. 
INNERLIE,  od^'.    1.  In  a  large  sense,  situated 

in  the  interior  of  a  country,  Ettr.  For« 
2.  Lying  low,  snuff,  not  expc^,  ibid 
8.  Fertile ;  applied  to  land,  ClydeSit 

This  is  merely  an  extensicm  of  the  idea  expressed 
in  sense  2.,  because  land,  snugly  situated,  is  most  like- 
ly to  produce;  or  perhaps  as  denoting  the  proper  quap< 
lity  of  the  soil  itself^  according  to  a  metaphorical  use 
of  the  word  yet  to  be  mentioned,  and  as  equivalent  to 
the  language  fi-equentlj  used,  "  a  kindly  soil." 

4.  In  a  state  of  near  neighbourhood,  Ettr.  For.. 

5.  Of  a  neighbourly  disposition,  sociable,  ibid. 

6^  The  same  word  signifies  kindly,  a£Pectionate ; 
possessing  sensibility  or  compassion ;  as,  ^*  She'*s 
an  innerlie^  or,  "  a  very  innerUe^  creature  ;^ 
Roxb.  Selkirks. 

As  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  a  most  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive term ;  and  evidently  claims  afiinity  with 
Teut  innerlick,  intestinus ;  intemus,  interior,  inti- 
xaus ;  as  well  as  Sw.  innerlig,  "  affectionate^  from  the 
bottom  of  one's  hearty"  Wideg.;  from  wner,  inward, 
interior.  Hence, 
iNNEftLY  HKABX£D,  of  a  fecUng  disposition;'*^ 

Gall.  EpcycK 
INNO,  prep.     1.  In,  Clydes. 
2.  Understood  OS  signifying  into,  Aberd.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  are  given. 
"  He's  inno  the  town,"  he  is  gone  into  town. 
'<  He's  inno  his  bed,"  he  is  gone  into  bed.  *^  I'm  inno 
my  wark,"  I  have  sufficient  work  to  do ;  i«^,  I  am 
earnestly  engaged  in  it. 

Shall  we  view  this  as  corr.  from  A.S.  innon,  innan, 
intus,  intra ;  or  Moe8.G.  inna,  id.  ?  Ulphilas.abo  uses 
tnti^forin.  /ii»Athammagarda,in  that  house.  Luk.x.7. 
INNS,  8.  pL     "  Those  places  in  many  school- 
games  which  the  gaining  sidQ  hold  ;  to  obtaii\ 
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the  tww^,  is  the  object  of  these  games  C   Gall. 
Encycl.    V.  Hy  spy. 
INNUMERALL,  adj.     Innumerable. 

"  It  is  rot  vnknawin  to  his  hienes — of  tlie  m»«- 
merali  oppressionis  committit  aganis  hir  bairnis,  fa- 
milie,  servandis,  Sec.  not  only  be  burning  of  thair 
houssis,  slaying,  hoching,  stikking  and  shutting  of 
thair  cattell  and  guidis,  mawing  of  thair  grene  cornis, 
leveing  of  thair  baimis,  tennentis,  and  servandis  for 
deid,"  Sec.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  158,5,  Ed.  1814,  p.  422. 
INORDOURLIE,  adv.     Irregularly. 

''  The  said  pretendit  proces,  sensiament,  and  dome 

wes  evill,  wranguuslie,  &  inardourlie  gevin  and  pro- 

nuncit  aganis  the  said  vmquhile  Alexander/'  &c. 

Acta  Mary  1558,  Ed.  1814,  p.  521. 

IN-OUER,  In-o*'er,  In-ourk,  adv.     Nearer  to 

any  object;  opposed  to  Oui^uer.   Thus  it  is  said 

to  one  who  stands  at  a  distance.  Come  in^ure^ 

I.  e.  Come  forward,  and  join  the  company,  S. ; 

synon.  In-by. 

Syne  she  sets  by  the  spinning  wheel, 
Taks  them  in-o'er,  and  warms  them  weel. 

W.  Beaiti^s  Tale*,  p.  S2. 
In-oufb  and  Out-o0ER.    1 .  Backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  thoroughly,  Roxb. 
X.  **  Violently,  despotically,  and  against  all  oppo- 
sition,'' ibid.,  GL  Antiquary. 
INOUTH,  adv.    Within. 

'*  The  peple  makis  ane  lang  mand  tiarow  halsit 
and  wyid  mouthit,  witli  mony  stobis  ittouth,  maid 
with  sik  crafl  that  the  fische  thrawis  thame  self  in 
It,  and  can  nocht  get  furth  agane."  Bellend.  Discr. 
Alb.  c.  8.  V.  Inwith. 
INPUT,  s.     1.  Share  or  quota.]  Add; 

*'  An  ilka  friend  wad  bear  a  share  o'  the  burthen, 
something  might  be  dune — ilka  ane  to  be  liable  £»r 
their  ain  input."     Heart  M.  Loth.  L  327. 

Addj  as  sense 
4.  What  one  is  instructed  by  another  to  dd ;  used 

always  in  a  bad  sense,  Aberd. 
IkputteH,  s.     One  whp  places  another  in  a  cer- 
tain situation. 

*'  The  king  wold  have  beine  out  of  the  castle,—* 
bot  he  could  not  obtaine  his  purpose,  except  he  wold 
have  bund  himself  to  the  lordis  counsallis,  that  war 
his  inputteris  and  give  thame  aomepledges"&c.  Pit- 
scottie's  Cron.  p.  194. 

I N puTTi  NG,  8.     The  act  of  calrying  in  or  lodging 
furniture  or  goods  in  a  house. 
*'  That  the  said  Thomas  &  Katrine  his  spous  has 
done  na  wrang  in  the  inputting  of  the  saidisgudis  in 
the  said  tennement  again,  &  manurin  of  the  sammyn 
landis,"  &c.     Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1498,  p.  320. 
INQUEST, /?ar<.j5a.  Inquired  at,  interrbgated. 
**  Alwayis  hir  Majestic  maid  ane  depesche  befoir 
•che  fell  &eik,bot  at  Uiis  present  may  nocht  be  inquest 
thairof."    B.  of  Ross  to  Abp.  of  Glasg.,  Keith's  Hist. 
App.  p.  135. 

Fr.  i^enquut^er  to  inquire,  to  question.    Lat.  tn* 
quisit'Us. 
INQUIETATION,  s.     Disturbance,  Fr. 

— ^  The  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  called  Mr.  David 
Lindsay,  coming  to  preachy  bearing  of  tliis  tumult, 
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came  nevertheless  to  preach  in  Saint  Giles'  kirk,  mxkd 
did  preach  there  without  inquidation"  Spalding's 
Troubles,  i.  58. 

Inquietatioune,  id.,  Reg.  Aberd. 

To  INQUYTT,  v.  a.     To  redeem  from  being 

pledged. 

"  And  requy  r  him  to  inborrow  and  inqriytt  ane  ring 
of  gold  quhilk  he  laid  in  wed."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541, 
V.  17. 

L  B.  quiet^are,  acquiet»are,  solvere,  reddere,  debitmn. 
Inquytixg,  s.    The  act  of  redeeming. 

"  The  redemptioun  &  inquyting  of  the  land."   Ibid. 

To  INRIN,  ».a.    To  incur,  to  be  subjected  to.l 
Add; 

— r"  And  the  said  Alexr  to  brouke  and  jojae  the 
samyn  vnvext  &  vndistrublit  of  him  or  ony  uther, 
bot  as  the  courss  of  comone  law  will,  vnder  all  pain 
&  charges  he  may  inrin  again  the  kingis  maieste." 
Act.  Audit.  A.  1471,  p.  12. 

— "  As  ye  will  decUir  jow  luiflng  subjectia  to 
our  said  maist  deir  sone,  your  native  prince,  and  um 
der  all  paine,  charge  and  offence  that  ye  and  ilk  an« 
of  yow  may  commit  and  tnrsn  againis  his  Mijestie 
in  that  pairt"  Instrument  of  Resignation,  1567; 
Keith's  Hist  p.  481. 

INKING,  s.     1.  In  curling,  a  powerful  nioTe- 
ment  of  a  stone,  that  either  carries  off  the  win- 
ner,  taking  its  place,  or  lies  wUhin  the  ring 
which  surrounds  the  tee,  S. 
Syne  hurling  through  the  crags  of  Ken, 

Wi'  inrings  nice  and  fair. 
He  struck  the  winner  frae  the  cock, 

A  lang  daith-yard  and  mair. 
— Here  stands  the  winner 
Immoveable,  save  by  a  nice  inring. 

Davidsons' s  Seasons^  p.  169,  I7K 
2.  It  is  thus  cxpl.  by  Mactaggart ; 

"  Inring,  that  segment  of  the  surface  of  a  channel* 
stone  which  Is  nearest  tlie  tee."     Gall.  EncycL 

INSAFER,  conj.     In  so  far.    Insofar  o^,  in  as 

far  as,  Reg.  Aberd. 

**  And  namelie,  insqfer  as  it  hes  not  onlie  plesit 
his  Hienes  to  have  refusit  the  grete  offeris  of  Ingland 
maid  to  him,'anent  the  quy  ting  of  thare  pension, — but 
alswa  by  all  the  infinite  cost  maid  be  his  Hienes  for 
the  defens  of  the  liberte  of  this  realme,"  &c.  Sed*. 
Cone.  A.  1550,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  6l. 

— "  Insqfer  as  thai  ar  preistis,  and  that  thai  ar 
nocht  send  as  trew  prophetis  be  God,  it  aalbe,  God 
willing,  mair  cleir  than  the  day-licht,  be  monj  evi- 
dent demonstrationis  at  lenthe."  N.  Winyet's  Four- 
scoir  Thre  Questionis,  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  822. 

To  INSCRIUE  one'ji  self,  v.  a.  To  accuse  in  a 

legal  form ;  an  old  forensic  term. 

"  It  was  allegit  be  the  said  James,  that  the  instru- 
txfent  of  the  said  sett,— ^subscriuit  wt  Schir  Johne 
Reid  publik  notare,  was  falss,  &  offrit  him  to  m- 
serine  him  criminally  tbarto  as  he  aucht  of  law."  Act. 
Audit  A.  1479^  p-  9S. 

L.B.  inscrib^ere  accusare.  Non  Itceat  presbytefo 
Aec  diacono  quenquam  inscribere.  ConciL  Autiaiodor. 
^.41.  ap.  Du  Cange.  Fr.  f'tncnVe  a  faux,  ou  en  faux, 
contre,  ''  to  enter  a  challenge  against;"  Cotgr* 
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Ikscriptioune,  s.  An  accusation,  a  challenge  at 
law. 

*'  The  said  James  has  drawin  himself,  landis,  St 
gudis^souerte  to  the  kingis  hienes  for  the  said  inscrip* 
tioune"  Act.  Audit  A.  1479,  p.  93. 

L.B.  inscriptio  accusatio.  Lex  Burgund.  Tit.  77* 
Fr.  inscription  en  faux,  a  "  challenge  of,  or  exception 
against  the  truth  of  an  evidence ;  a  testimony,  or  un* 
dertaking  to  prove  it  false,  entered  in  court;"  Cotgr. 
INSEAT,  s.  The  kitchen  in  farm- houses,  corre- 
sponding to  the  ben  or  inner  apartment,  Lanarks. 
Sometimes,  what  is  called  the  mid-room  is  de- 
nominated the  inseaty  Ayrs. 
"  Another  apartment, — which  entered  through  the 
iniealy  was  called  the  spense,"  &c.  Agr.  Surv.  Ajnrs. 
p.  114.      V.   SoWEN-rTuB. 

Evidently  the  same  with  A.S.  insaele  hui,  casa^  ca- 
sula^  a  hut,  a  cottage.  Saeli  and  saela,  an  inhabitant, 
claim  the  same  origin,  saet-an,  sedere,  q.  the  place 
where  one  sits. 
INSERIT,  part.  pa.     Inserted. 

"  And  desyrit  this  protestation  to  be  inseril  in  the 
bukis  of  parliament,  and  the  thre  estatis  to  appreve 
&adheirto  the  samyn."  ActsMary  1557,  Ed.  1814, 
App.  p.  605. 

'*  Amangotlier  godlie  lessones  conteined  in  my  ex- 
hortation I  inserit  certane  catholick  artickles  hauing 
their  warrand  of  the  scriptures  of  almighty  God,"&c. 
Ressoning  betuix  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  A.  1,  a« 

Lat  inser^ere,  to  put  in. 
INSETT,  adj.     Substituted  for  a  time  in  place 
of  another,  S.B. 

In  came  the  insett  Dominie, 
Just  riflin  frae  his  dinner. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  127. 
Teut.  in-sett-en,  substituere,  Kilian. 
INSIGHT,  s.  1.  The  furniture  of  a  house.]  Add; 
The  phrase.  Insight  Geir,  occurs  in  the  same  sense. 
— -**  Comperit  personalie  William  Stewart  of  Ca- 
▼erfs,  and  gaif  in  the  Jnventar  underwrittin, — to  the 
effect  it  may  be  understand  quhat  munitioun  and  uther 
insicht  geir  he  has  ressavit  within  the  castell  of  Dum- 
bertane."     Inventories,  A.  1580,  p.  299. 
INSIGHTIT,  part.  adj.    Having  innght  into. 
"  Not  a  few  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  letter 
of  die  law,  and  many  more  but  little  insighted  in  the 
spiritual  meaning  thereof,"  Durham,  X.  Command. 
To  the  Reader,  c.  4,  b. 

INSIGHT-KENNAGE,  s.   Knowledge,  infor- 
mation,  Roxb. 

Teu.  ^ennLre,notitia ;  Isl.  kaenska,  comts  sapier.lia. 
To  INSIGNIFICATE,  v.  a.  To  make  void,  to 
reduce  to  nothing. 

*'  My  Lord  Halton  obtained  a  decreet  at  Secret 
Council  agamst  the  town  of  Dundee,  finding,  that  as 
Constable  of  Dundee,  he  had  the  haill  criminal  J4iris- 
diction  within  that  burgh  privatively,  and  the  civil 
cumulative.  This  insignificates  their  privileges  as  a 
burgh."  Fountainh.  Dec.  Suppl.  iii.  1 12. 
INSPRAICH,  Iksfrech,  Insprrgiit,  In- 
spftETH,  s.  The  furniture  of  a  house  J  Jdd ; 
*'  That  Malcolme  Dugalsoun  sail  content  &  pay  to 
Alex'  Hammiitoune  of  Inuerwik — xxxij  oxin  &  ky, 
xiij  hors,  &  for  certane  vtheris  gudis  &  insprakh  of 
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houshald  foore  skore  of  merkis,"&c.  Act.Dom.Cdnc. 
A.  1488,  p.  90. 

''  It  is  leasum  to  ony  persoun  to  leive  in  legacie  his 
wapinis,  armour,  and  inspreth  oihx^  house  to  quhom 
he  pleisis  in  time  of  his  health,  or  on  his  death^bed, 
he  reservand  alwayis  to  his  air  his  best  armour  and 
principal  inspreth."  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  236,  A.  1534. 
Tua  leathering  bosses  he  hes  bought ; 
— Heir  all  the  inspraich  he  provydit. 

Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  p.  338. 

"  Quhow  will  ye  defend  certane  of  the  nobilis 
and  gentlemen  in  Scotland,  quha  introroittit  with  the 
saidis  idolatrical  guidis,  nocht  to  be  tane  with  the  sa- 
min  geris,  togiddir  with  thair  sones,  dochtiris,  horss, 
cattell,  and  all  thair  insprayth,  and  to  be  burnt  in 
puldre,  be  exemple  of  Achan?" — N.  Winyet's  Quest. 
Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  245. 

**  Account  of  what  goods,  gear,  and  inspreght  was 
taken  from  Duncan  M'Gillespick  of  Belyie,  S^c. 
Inspreght  and  houshold  plenishing  worth  40  lib. 
5  sheep  ten  marks,  3  lambs  30s.,  inspreght  and 
other  houshold  plenishing  Omerks."  Account  of  the 
Depredations  committed  on  the  Clan  Campbell,  &c. 
1685,  1686,  p.  35-37. 
iMSPRSaHT,  sometimes  used  as  an  culj.  equivalent 

to  domestic,  or  what  is  within  a  house. 

"  Tuo  horses  28  merks,  of  pleugh  irons  and  tn- 
spreght  plenishing  the  worth  of  fiftie-sex  marks." 
Ibid,  p,  S7. 

INSTORIT,  part.  pa.     Restored. 

"  All  to  our  purpose  S.  Augustine  concluidis  in 
thir  wordis.  Sin  Is  nocht  forge v in  (says  he)  except 
it  quhilk  is  tane  away  be  inslorit."  N.  Winyet's 
Questionis,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  241. 

Lat  instaur-are. 

To  INSTRUCT  a  thing,  to  prove  it  clearly,  S. 

— *'  I  grant  every  one  cannot  instruct  this  to  others, 
neither  discern  it  in  himself,  because  many  know  not 
the  distinct  parts  of  the  soul,  nor  pieces  of  reforma- 
tion competent  to  every  part  of  the  soul  and  body." 
Guthrie's  Trial,,  p.  134. 

— ''  None  should  charge  this  sin  on  tliemselves  or 
others,  unless  they  can  prove  and  instruct  the  charge 
according  to  Christ's  example,"  &c.     Ibid.  p.  206. 

"  This  might  be  instructed  from  times,  persons  ajid 
places ;  but  for  the  time  take  these  two  following  in^ 
stances."     Walker's  Peden,  p.  l6, 

"  It  was  also  a  day  of  very  astonishmg  appari- 
tions, both  in  the  firmament  and  upon  the  earth,  which 
I  can  instruct  the  truth  of."     Ibid.  p.  12. 

Fr.  inslruire  is  used  in  a  sense  nearly  the  same  ; 
Apprendre  a  quelqu'un,  lui  faire  connoitre,  lui  faire 
sfavoirquelque  chose;  Certiorem  facere.  Diet  Trev. 
Inslruire  vn  procez,  a  legal  phrase  concerning  a  pro- 
cess ;  "  to  furnish  it,  or  make  it  fit,  for  a  hearing ;" 
Cotgr.  In  the  use  of  this  i\  in  S.  there  is  obviously 
a  transition  from  the  person  who  is  instructed,  to  the 
thing  with  which  he  is  made  acquainted. 

INSUCKEN  MULTURE,  the  duty  payable 
at  a  miln  by  those  tenants  whose  lands  are  ns- 
tricted  to  it;  a  forensic  phiase.    V.  Sitckks. 

INTACK,  Iktak,  Intaking,  s.  A  designation 
given  to  ground  which  has  been  more  lately 
taken  in  from.  moor.  As  it  generally  retains  this 
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designation  afterwards,  it  is  common  to  distin. 

giiish  this  part  of  a  farm  as  the  iniack^  Clydes. 

"  The  reasons  of  ebb-ploughing^  at  intaking:,  are 
to  retain  the  dang  as  near  the  surface  as  possible." 
Surv.  Banffs.  App.  p.  49. 
INT  AED,  part,  adj.    Having  the  toes  turned  in- 

ward,  S. 
IN-TAK,  Iktake,  s,     A  canal,  &c.]  Add; 
Hobgoblins^  fudd'rin  thro'  the  air 
Clip  kelpies  i'  their  moss-pot  chair^ 
All'  water- wraiths  at  in-tach  drear, 

Wi'  eerie  yamour.     Tarras's  Poems,  p.  40. 
5.  A  s^vindler.]  Add; 

"  This  staggered  the  belief  of  the  slow,  sceptical, 
and  wary  Edinburgians ;  and  some  even  made  so 
bold  as  to  call  him  an  in-tak  and  an  adventurer." 
Edinburgh,  ii.  118. 
Intaking,  *.    The  act  of  taking  a  fortified  place, 

"  Captaine  Robert  Stewart — was  preferred  before 
tlie  in-taking  of  Virtzberg,  having  beene  before  the 
battaile  of  Lipsigh."  Monro's  Exped.  P.  H.  p.  IS. 
Thisistheterm  which  he  invariably  uses  in  this  sense. 

Sw.  intag^a  en  stad,  to  take  a  town. 
INTEYNDIS,  *.J9/.    The  tithes  which  are  due 

from  the  interior  part  of  a  parish,  or  the  lands 

immediately  adjacent  to  a  town  or  burgh. 

''  And  sicklyik  all  and  sindrie  the  teindschevis  of 
the  toun  landis,  territorie,  and  boundis  of  the  burgh 
of  Lanerk,  callit  the  inteyndis  of  the  said  burgh  of  La- 
nerk,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  635. 
INTELLABLE,  adj.     Innumerable. 

"  Albeit  we  may  bring  inteUahle  testimoneis  thair- 
of,  yit  for  schortnes  we  will  adduce  hot  a  certane  to 
your  memorie."     N.  Winyet's  Quest  Keith's  Hist. 
App.  p.  285. 
To  INTEND,  V,  a.     To  prosecute  in  a  legal 

manner,  to  litigate.]  Add  ; 

*'  Andro  Foreman, — be  reasone  he  was  legatt  and 
principall  of  the  bishoprick  of  St.  Androis — ^had  pro- 
vydit  the  breive  thairof  to  himself,  but  he  on  no 
wayes  could  getttham  proclamed,  nor  durst  not  tii« 
tend  the  same  for  feare  of  the  Hepbumes."  Pitscot- 
tie's  Cron.  p.  291. 
Intent,  s,    A  controversy,  a  cause  in  litigation. 

'*  Efler  that  the  partie  has  chosin  ane  certain  nom« 
bre  of  witnessis  for  preiving  of  his  intent,  he  may  not 
elk,  nor  desire  ony  ma  nor  thame  allanerlie  quhom 
he  has  chosin."     Balfour's  Pract  p.  37S. 

L.B.  intent'io,  controversia,  discordia.  Gl.  Gr.  ivrfy- 
liofct.  The  term  seems  to  have  been  used  in  this  sense 
almost  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
Hence  Ital.  tentione  and  tenzone,  contentio,  and  Fr. 
tan^n,  objurgatio.  V.  Du  Cange,  and  Tenchis. 
To  INTERCLOSE,  v,  a.     To  intercept. 

— -''  Dyuerss  malicious  personis,  vpoun  deliberat 
malice,  stoppis  and  impeidis  publict  passages  per- 
tening  to  the  frie  burrowis — ^namelie  to  the  Qsey] 
portis, — be  casting  of  fowseis  and  bigging  of  dykis 
for  intcrclasing  of  the  saidis  commoun  passages,"  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  579- 

£.  inter  elude  is  used  in  the  same  sense ;  both  from 
Lat.  interclud'ere,  intercluS'Um, 
To  INTERCOMMOUN,  Inteecommone,  In- 

TERCOMMUNE,  V,  H,}  Inscrt,  as  sense 
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1.  To  have  any  conversation  or  intercourse. 

" — That  na  raanerof  persoun — sail  intercommoun 
with  ony  Inglish  man  or  woman,  ather  in  Scotland 
or  Ingland,  outtane  the  prisoner  is  that  sail  cum  in 
Scotland,  without  special  licence  of  ihe  wardane  and 
his  deputis."— «-''  That  na  persoun  of  the  hoist  in 
Ingland  sail  steill  or  pass  ather  to  forey  or  speiking^ 
without  ordinance  or.bidding  of  the  Chiftane."  A. 
1468,  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  590. 

Give  J  as  sense 

2.  Toholdintercourse  by  deliberative  conversation. 
"  Shoe  [^the  Queine-mother]]  verie  craftilie  disem- 

bled,  that  she  cam  to  intercommoun  with  nobles,  al- 
leadging  that  thair  was  nothing  that  shoe  hated  so 
much  as  crvell  warres  and  dissensioune."  Pitscot* 
tie's  Cron.  p.  6. 

— "  Committis  full  power,  &c.  to  pas  to  the  se- 
natoris  of  our  souerane  Lordis  college  of  justice, — 
to  confer,  treat  and  vUeramunone  with  thame  vpoun 
the  confirmatioun  of  all  testamentis  within  this 
realme."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1578,  Ed.  1814,  p.  105. 

3.  To  hold  converse — with  a  rebel,  &c.    V.  Dict. 
Instead  of  the  example  given  under  the  v.,  tuln 

stilute  the  following ; 

''  And  further,  that  ye,  in  our  name  and  authority 
foresaid,  prohibit  and  discharge  all  our  subjects  of 
this  our  kingdom,  to  reset,  supply,  or  intercammune 
with  the  said  Earl,  or  his  accomplices,  or  to  furnish 
him  meati  drink,  house,  harboury,  or  any  other  thing 
necessary  or  comfortable  to  him, — under  the  pane 
of  treason."  Procl.  anent  the  £.  of  Argyle,  Wodr. 
Hist.  ii.  App.  p.  78,  79- 

Intebcommounb,  8.     Intercourse  in  the  way  of 
discourse. 

"  Quhen  he  was  cuming  in  proper  persone  to 
Alexander  Ogilvie's  folkis,  to  tak  ane  freindly  ui(fr« 
commound  with  all  debaittes  betuixt  his  sone  and 
thame,  ane  souldiour,  not  knowing  quhat  he  was, 
nor  quhaicfoir  he  came,  strack  him  in  at  the  mouth 
with  ane  spear,  and  out  at  the  neck,  and  sua  incon- 
tinent he  died  in  ane  guid  actione,  labourand  to  put 
Christiane  men  to  peace,"  &c.  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  54. 
Intercommuning,  s,    1.  The  act  of  holding  in- 
tercourse with  others  by  conversation^  supply* 
ing  them  with  food,  &c.  especially  used  in  re- 
gard to  those  who  have  been  legally  proscribed. 
"  The  said  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  is  guilty  of  inter^ 
communing  with  notour  rebels,  they  having  told  him 
that  they  had  come  from  the  Westland  army  at  Tol- 
cross-park."    Wodrow's  Hist  ii.  App.  p.  122- 
S.  This  term  is  sometimes  conjoined  with  caption^ 
as  if  it  were  synon.    The  meaning  seems  to  be, 
that  others  arc  prohibited  from  sheltering  those 
who  are  under  a  legal  caption. 
"  Whereas  there  are  some  persons  under  caption  or 
intercommuning — for  several  causes,  and  lest  persons 
who  are  innocent  of  that  horrid  crime,  may  be  there- 
by deterred  from  appearing,  and  vindicating  them- 
selves, we  have  thought  fit  hereby  to  sist  and  soper- 
sede  all  execution  upon  any  letters  o£  caption  or  inier* 
communing,  or  any  other  warrant  for  securing  of  any 
persons,  for  any  cause,  for  the  space  of  forty-eight 
hours,"  &c.  Proclamation,  Wodr.  HistiL  App.  p.  10* 
Hence  the  forensic  phrase. 
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Letters  of  intescommuming.  Letters  issued 
from  the  Privy  Council,  or  some  superior  court, 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  those  denounced 
rebels,  S. 

''  In  the  meantime  leiiers  tf  intercommuning  were 
proclaimed  against  them,  whereby^  as  they  were  law- 
less, so  made  friendless,  and  might  not  bide  toge- 
ther."    Spalding,  i.  42. 

''About  the  27th  of  November  Idlers  qfinierccfm^ 
muning  were  published  at  the  mercat  cross  of  Aber- 
deen—Against the  laird  of  Haddo/'  &c.   Ibid.  ii.  123. 
Here  subjoin  the  proof  from  Wodrow,  in  Dxct., 
given  under  the  v. 

INTERLOCUTOR,*.  A  judgment  of  the  Lord 
Ordinary,  or  of  the  Court  of  Session,  which  ex- 
hausts the  points  immediately  under  discussion 
in  a  cause,  and  becomes  final  if  not  reclaimed 
against  within  the  time  limited;  a  forensic 
term,  S. 

''  An  interlocutor  in  praesentia,  if  it  be  not  either 
reclaimed  against—,  or  if  it  be  affirmed  by  a  se- 
cond interlocutor  upon  a  reclaiming  bill,  has,  even 
before  extract,  the  full  effect  of  a  res  Judicata  as  to 
the  court  of  session,  though  it  cannot  receive  execu- 
tion till  it  be  extracted.  Sentences,  when  pronounced 
by  the  Lord  Ordinary,  have  the  same  effect,  if  not 
reclaimed  against  by  a  petition  to  the  court,  as  if 
they  had  been  pronounced  in  praesentia  o£  the  whole 
Ix>rds."     £rsk.  Inst  B.  iv.  T.  S.  §  5. 

This  term,  however,  properly  signifies  a  prepara- 
tory decision  before  final  determination,  like  interh* 
cution  used  in  the  £.  law. 

"Interlocutor,  a  judgment  so  called  quia  judex 
interim  loquitur."     Gl.  Crooksh.  Hist 

L.B.  inlerlocutoria,  vox  forensis.  Gall,  interlocutaire^ 
Revocavimus  praedictam  interlocutoriam  ad  tempus, 
&c.  Chart  A.  1209-  Capitulum  interlocuiorias  vel 
sententias  examinat,  et  illas  confirmat  vel  infirmat. 
CocL  MS.  Eccl.  Camot  circ  A.  400.  V.  Carpentier. 
Illosque  per  suam  Interlocutoriam  rejecit  Lit.  Sixti 
IV.  Papae.     V.  Relevant. 

Fr.  sentence  inlerlocutoire,  "  an  opinion,  or  sentence 
of  court,  which  fully  ends  not  the  cause,  but  deter- 
mines of  some  circumstance  thereof;  or,  as  in  the 
Cttstomes  of  Nivernois,  Qui  ne  fait  fin  au  proces, 
mais  reigle  les  parties  k  faire  quelque  chose  pour  par- 
vcnir  k  cette  fin."     Cotgr. 

To  INTERPELL,  v.a.i.  To  importune.]  Add; 
2.  To  prohibit,  to  interdict 

**  He  Qthe  Earl  a£  Arran,  Regent]]  was  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  policy,  to  stop  the  effusion  of  chris- 
tian blood,  by  interpeUing  the  judges  of  justiciary  from 
proceeding  against  them  for  their  riot."  In  die  re- 
gent's edict,  he  ''chargis  and  commandis  the  justice, 
justice  clerk,  and  their  deputis,  that  they  desist  and 
seissjrae  all  proceeding  agains  the  saids  persons,  the 
deaconis  of  crafls."  Hist  Blue  Blanket,  p.  77. 

The  Lat  v.  also  signifies,  to  interrupt^  to  let  or 
hinder. 
To  INTERPONE,  v.  a.     To  interpose. 

''  And  tharefore  desirit  the  saidis  thre  estatis  to  tn<* 
terpone  thare  auctorite  and  decreit  of  parliament  con- 
forme  thareto,"  &c  Acts  Mary  1543,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  439. 
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"  And  hes  interponit  and  interpones  thair  authoride 
thairto."    Acto  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.  l64. 

''  It  may  be  marvelled — ^what  interest  we  had  to 
inlerpone  ourselves  betwixt  the  king  and  his  subjects 
of  England,  since  reason  would  say,  we  had  gotten 
our  wills  ;  and  therefore  we  might  live  in  rest  and 
peace."  Spalding,  ii.  104. 
To  INTERTENEY,  v.  a.     1.  To  entertwn. 

— -''  That  incace  in  tyme  cuming  ony  persoun  or 
personis  say  mess,  or  resett  and  interteney  willinglie 
be  the  space  of  thre  nichtis  togidder,  or  thre  nichtis 
at  seuerall  tymes,  excommunicat  Jesuittes  or  traffic- 
quing  Papistes ; — the  samine  being  deulie  and  lauch- 
fuUie  tryit, — ^thair  eschaet  for  the  first  fait  sail  fall," 
&c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1593,  Ed.  1814,  p.  1 7. 
%  To  support,  to  maintain. 

'^  It  wer  better — for  cache  shyre  and  cache  paroche 
to  haif  thair  awne  iust  pairt  of  that  nomber  [^of  poore] 
to  interteny  in  houssis,  than  to  interteny  thame  going 
yeirlie  as  vagaboundis."  Acts  Cha.  L  Ed*  1814,  vol. 

V.  179. 

This  form  is  obviously  borrowed  from  the  pronun« 
elation  of  Fr.  entretenir,  id. 
Interteneyare,  s.     One  who  receives  another 

into  his  house. 

"  Aganis  the  sayaris  of  Messe,  and  resettaris  or 
interteneyaris  of  excommunicat  Papistes."  Ibid.  Tit 
of  the  Act. 
Intertenyment,  s.     Support. 

"  If  thay  wer  held  in  houssis,  thay  might  be  exer* 
cised  about  some  Industrie  for  the  help  of  thair  inter* 
tenyment."     Ibid. 

To  INTERVERT,  v.  a.  To  intercept,  or  ap- 
propriate to  a  different  use  from  that  originally 

designed. 

"  Where  the  collection  is  more,  it  is  specially  in« 
hibited  and  discharged  that  any  part  thereof  be  re« 
tained  or  inlerverted  to  any  other  use  whatsomever." 
Act  Gen.  Assembly,  1648,  p.  477» 

Lat  intervert'ere,  to  turn  aside ;  to  intercept 
Interverting,  8.     The  alienation  of  any  thing 
from  the  use  for  which  it  was  originally  designed 
or  appropriated. 

"  You  are  to  represent  the  prejudice  the  church 
doth  suffer  by  the  interverting  of  the  vaking  stipends, 
which  by  law  were  dedicated  to  pious  uses,  and  se- 
riously endeavour  that  hereafter  vaking  stipends  may 
be  intromitted  with  by  presbyteries,"  &c  Crook* 
shank's  Hist  i.  58. 

INTHRO  W,  adv.  Towards  the  fiVe  in  an  apart- 
ment,  Clydes. 

Ikthrow,  prep.  1«  By  means  of;  through  the 
medium  of;  by  the  intervention  of;  as,  *^  It  was 
inihrow  him  that  I  got  that  birth,^  Aberd. 

2.  Denoting  locomotion  inwards;  as,  *^  I  gaed  ff». 
ilirow  that  field,^  i.  e.  I  went  from  the  outer  nde 
towards  the  centre.  To  gae  outthrow,  to  return 
from  the  inner  part  towards  the  outer,  S. 

8.  Metaph.  to  gae  inihrow  andoutthrow  any  thing, 
to  examine  or  try  it  in  every  direction,  Angus, 

INTIRE,  adj\     In  a  state  of  intimacy. 

''  Johannes  Ferrerius  Pedemontanus,-^in  his  trea« 
tise  De  origine  et  incremento  Gordoniae  fiunili«e>— 
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maketh  mention  of  one  Gordoun^  who^  for  his  valour 
and  great  manhood^  wes  verie  intire  with  king  MaU 
colm-Kean-Moir."  Gordon's  Hist  Earls  of  Sutherl. 
p.  24. 

"Being  come  home^ — he^Hamilton]  andArgyle, 
became  so  very  intire,  that  they  feasted  daily  toge- 
ther, and  talked  of  a  marriage  betwixt  the  Lord  Lorn 
and  the  marquis's  daughter."  Guthry's  Mem.  p.  11 7. 
It  does  not  appear  that  E.  entire  is  used  in  this  sense. 
INTOWN,  s.     The  land  on  a  farm  which  is 

otherwise  called  Injield^  S.B. 

"Ane  pleucht  of  the  intotvne  of  Ardlayr,"  &c. 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  I6. 
In-towx,  fl//;.     Adjacent  to  the  farm-house ;  ap- 
plied to  pasture,  S.B. 

*'  The  milk  [^or  milch]  cows  are  fed  on  the  intorvn 
pasture,  until  the  farmer  removes  them,  by  the  end  of 
June,  to  distant  shealings."  Agr.  Surv.  Sutherl.  p.  62. 
INTRANT,  s.  One  who  enters  on  the  discharge 
of  any  office,  or  into  possession  of  any  emolument. 
— '^Ryplie  considderit  the  lettrez  of  pensioun  gran- 
tit,  &c.  furth  of  the  fruittis  of  the  abbacie  of  Kelso 
than  vaikand, — quhilk  pensioun  wes  disponit  to  the 
said  Williame  for  all  the  dayis  of  his  lyftyme  be  pro- 
visioun  furth  of  the  court  of  Rome,  with  consent  of 
the  intrant;'  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VL  1 592,  Ed.  1 81 4,  p.  623. 

"The  said  provisioun  and  admissioun — sail  be  ane 
sufficient  richt — for  the  intrant  to  posses  and  injoy 
the  haile  fruittis,  rentis,"  &c.  Acts  Cha.  L  Ed.  1814, 
V.  300. 
2".  A  tenant,  Reg.  Aberd^ 

Fr.  entrant,  entering. 
To  INTROMIT,  v.  n.  To  intermeddle  with  the 

goods  that  belonged  to  one  deceased,  S.T  Add; 

2.  It  is  often  used,  m  the  language  of  our  law,  as 
signifying,  to  intermeddle  with  the  property  of 
the  living,  S.    Aberd.  Reg.  pass^ 

"  Where  they  [^adjudgers]  have  entered  into  pos- 
session by  a  decree  of  mails  and  duties,  they  are  an- 
swered not  only  for  what  they  have  intromitted  with, 
but  for  what  they  might  have  intromitted  with  by 
proper  diligence."  Bell's  Law  Diet.  i.  412. 
Intromission,  s.     2.  The  act  of  intermeddling 

with  the  goods  of  a  living  party,  S. 

"  Intromission  is  the  assuming  possession  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  another,  either  on  legal  grounds, 
or  without  any  autliority."     Bell,  ut  sup.  p.  411. 

3.  The  money,  or  property,  received. 

"  All  persons — shall  have  assurance  of  repayment 
—out  of  the  monies — that  shall  be  raised  upon  this 
excise,  which  the  collector  and  his  depute  shall  be 
bound  to  pay  to  them  out  of  the  first  of  his  intromis-- 
Wonj  thereof."  Spalding,  ii.  146. 
Intromitteh,  *.     2.  One  who  intermeddles  with 

the  property  of  one  alive,  as  of  a  bankrupt,  or 

minor,  S. 

"  Should  the  intromilter  be  obliged  to  impute  his 
intromissions  to  Uie  preferable  title,— then  all  his  in- 
tromissions must  go  to  extinguish  the  preferable 
debts,"  &c.     Bell's  Law  Diet.  i.  412. 
ToINTRUSE,lNTBUss,i;.n.  To  intrude.]  Add; 

"  Personis  wrangouslie  inlrusing  thame  selffis  in 
the  rowmes  and  possessionis  of  vtheris,— delayis  the; 
^natcr,"  &c.    Acts  Ja.  VL  1593,  Ed.  1814,  p.  68. 
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Intrusare,  s.     An  intruder. 

-^"  The  personis  inlrusaris  of  thame  selffis  in  sic 
possessioun^  delayis  the  mater  be  proponing  of  per- 
emptour  exceptionis  quhilk  ar  nocht  of  veritie,"  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  VL  1593,  Ed.  1814,  p.  69. 
INUASAR,  Ikuasour,  s.     An  invader. 

"  That  na  personis  the  quhilkis  ar  notour  spuly- 
earis,  distrubillaris,  or  inuasari*  of  haly  kirk — ^be  res- 
saivit  within  the  kingis  castellis,"  &c.  Pari.  Ja.  II. 
A.  1443,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  S3.  Inuasouris,  Ed.  1566'. 

Lat.  invcuor,  id. 
INVECHLE,  s.     Expl.  Bondage,  Ayrs. 
I NVECHLiT, par/. /?a.  Bound,  under  obligation, ib. 

These  terms  must  be  viewed  as  mere  corruptions 
of  E.  inveigle,  intieigled. 
INVENTAR,  s.     Inventory  ;  Fr.  inventaire. 

— *'  Sail  caus  the  pairties  vpgivers  of  the  saids  i'a- 
vetUars  e  verie  pairtie  subscry  ve  hisawin  inventarhkn-^ 
selffif  he  can  wrytte."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  p.  15. 
INVER,  ad;.     For  inner. 

''  That  it  be  kuchfull  to  all  nobill  men  &c.  to  schute 
for  thair  pastyme  within  thair  inver  clois  and  yairdis 
adiacent  thairto  in  landwart,  and  outwith  burrowis 
and  citeis."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1574,  Ed.  1814,  p.  84, 
Inver  chis,  inner  close  or  area. 
*  To  INVERT,  V.  a.     To  overthrow. 

'^  The  Lords,  considering  that,  for  many  years  by- 
gone, Leith  had  borne  a  part  of  the  town  o£  Edin- 
burgh's quota,o»refused  the  town  of  Leith's  bill  of 
suspension  ; — and  would  not  summarily  invert  the 
town  of  Edinburgh's  possession."  Fountainh.  Dec. 
Supp.  iv.  279. 

I  hesitate,  however,  if  it  be  not  used  in  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  E.  v. 
INVYFULL,  adj.     Envious,  S.  invt/fim. 

— "  NobiUmen — ar  comonlie  subject  to  sustene 
asweill  the  vaine  bruites  of  the  commone  people  in- 
constant, as  the  accusatioune  and  calanmies  of  thair 
adversers,  invyfMoi  our  place  and  vocation."  Bond 
1567,  Keith's'^Hist  p.  380. 

— "  When  thou  salutest  with  thy  mouth,  if  thy 
hart  would  eate  him  vp,  thou  wilt  appeare  to  haue 
hony  in  thy  mouth,  and  the  gall  of  bittemesse  is  in 
thy  hart.  Alas  many  Judasses  now.  Sweete  sleeked 
lippes,  false  malicious  t/}Uj(/W/  harts."  RoUock  on  I 
Thes.  p.  343. 
INVITOUR,*.  Inventory,  S.  ''An^inuitour;'' 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545,  V.  19. 
To  IN  WICK,  T?.  a.  *To  inwick  a  stone,  is  to  come 

up  a  port  or  wick^  and  strike  the  inring  of  a 

stone  seen  through  that  wick;'*''  Gall.  Encycl. 
Inwick,  s.  A  station,  in  curling,  in  which  a  stone 

is  placed  very  near  the  tee,  after  passing  through 

a  narrow  port,  S. 

"  To  take  an  intvich  is  considered,  by  all  curlers, 
the  finest  trick  in  the  game."     Ibid« 
Inwicking,  8k  The  act  of  putting  a  stone  in  what 

is  called  an  inwick^  S. 

''  The  annual  competition  for  the  gold  medal, 
played  by  the  Duddingstone  curhng  society,  took 
place  on  Wednesday.  The  contest  was  keen  at  draw- 
ing, striking  off,  and  inwicking."  Cal.  Merc  Jan.  4, 
1 8*^3.  V.  W^icK  s. 
ToINWIOLAT,t».a.  To  violate;  Reg.  Aberd. 
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INWITH,  Innoitth,  adr.  1.  Within.]  Add; 

I  have  met  with  an  Isl.  phrase^  which  seems  per- 
fectly analogous.  Invider  %  skipe,  ro'achina  navis  in- 
terior;  G.Andr.  p.  182.  This  in  S.  would  be  "  the 
inwith  of  the  ship."  It  seems  to  be  from  in  intra^ 
and  vid  versus,  -q.  towards  the  inside. 

2.  Having  a  direction  inwards,  or  towards  the  low 
country,  S. 

But  at  the  last  upon  a  bum  I  fell. 
With  bonny  even  road,  and  inwith  set. 
Ye  might  bae  row'd  an  apple  all  the  gate. 

lloss's  Helenore,  p.  87. 
Apparently,  "  directed  inwards."     Set,  however, 
may  be  here  used  as  a  j.  If  so,  inwith  must  be  viewed 
as  an  adj. 

3.  It  seems  used  in  the  sense  of  secretly^  as  denot- 
ing a  meeting  from  which  all  were  excluded  ex- 
cept select  persons. 

"  And  to  effect  that  things  neidful  to  be  treated 
in  Parlement,  may  be  fuUie  agried  betwix  the  Quene 
and  Lordis  befoir  the  said  tyme,  and  that  sche  may 
undirstand  what  they  will  requyre  of  hir  Majestic  to 
be  done,  and  als  what  sche  will  command  thame  with ; 
it  is  appoynted  that  the  saidis  Lordis  of  Secret-Coun- 
sale  schall  convene  inwith  upon  the  10.  of  June  next." 
Abstr.  Privy-Counc.  19.  May  1565,  Keith's  Hist  p. 

279,  N. 

The  phrase  may,  however,  be  merely  elliptical;  as 
signifying  that  tliey  should  convene  **  within  the 
usual  chamber." 

Inwith,  ad/.     Inclining  downwards,  &c.l  Add; 
2.  It  seems  also  used  to  express  a  low  cultivated 
situation,  as  opposed  to  an  uninterrupted  range 
of  mountains,  8.B. 

— ^W^e'll  even  tak  sic  beeld. 
As  thir  uncouthy  heather-hills  can  yield. 
— The  morn  will  better  prov«,  I  hc^e,  and  we 
Ere  night  may  chance  some  inwith  place  to  see. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  74>  75. 

JOAN  THOMSON'S  MAN,  a  husband  who 
yields  to  the  influence  of  his  wife,  S. 
"  Better  be  John  Thomson's  Man  than  Ringand 
Dinn's,  or  John  Knox's."  Kelly,  p.  72.  John  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  Joan.  Ringand  Dinn  is  a  play  on 
the  name  Ninian  Dun,  pron.  in  S.  Ringan  Din. 

At  Joane  Thomson  is  given  as  the  rendering  of  the 
name  of  a  game  mentioned  by  Rabelais :  Aux  cro- 
quinoUes  laue  la  coiffemadame.  Urquhart,  B.  i.  p.  97» 

This  corresponds  to  another  phrase  used  by  Ra- 
belais; Croque-quenouille,  "he  whose  wifebeatshim 
with  a  distafFe,"  Cotgr. 

As  far,  however,  as  we  can  judge,  from  the  tradi- 
tionary language  concerning  Joa;i  Thomson,  it  would 
appear  that  she  did  not  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron,  but 
led  her  husband  with  a  silken  cord.  For  in  the  Pro- 
verb, she  is  represented  as  one  who  did  not  ring,  \.  e. 
reign,  by  means  o£din,  or  give  knocks  or  blows.  In 
an  allusion  made  to  the  same  character,  in  the  "  Ex- 
pedition" of  "  the  worthy  Scots  Regiment — called 
Mac  Keyes,"  the  author,  when  illustrating  the  power 
of  cMinubial  affection  hi  the  example  of  Meleager's 
exertion  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  Cleopatra,  evidently 
takes  it  for  granted  that  Joan  was  a  good  wife.  For 
he  says : 
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"  Here  it  may  be,  some  will  alleage,  he  was  Jb^ji 
Thomson's  man.  I  answer,  it  was  all  one,  if  shee  was 
good  :  for  all  stories  esteeme  them  happie,  that  can 
live  together  man  and  wife  without  contention,  strife, 
or  jarres,  and  so  do  I."  Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  30. 

Dunbar,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  is  the  first  wri- 
ter who  uses  this  proverbial  phrase;  and  he  evidently 
uses  it  in  a  favourable  sense.  When  expressing  his 
earnest  wish  that  the  King  "  war  Johne  Thomsoun's 
man,"  i.  e.  a  husband  like  hers,  as  in  this  case  he 
would  not  be  long  "  but"  or  without  a  "  benefice ;" 
he  celebrates  the  benignity  and  compassion  of  the 
Queen,  and  evidently  views  her  as  his  advocate  with 
his  Majesty. 

For  it  micht  hurt  in  no  degre. 
That  on  [one],  sofairandgude  as  sche. 
Throw  hir  vertew  sic  worschip  w^n. 
As  yow  to  mak  Johne  Thomsounis  man. 
—  The  mersy  of  that  sweit  meik  ros 
Suld  saft  yow  thairtill,  I  suppois ;  &c. 

Maitl.  Poems,  i.  120,  121. 
To  JO  ATER,  V. ».  To  wade  in  mire,  Upp.  Clydes. 
JoATREL,  s.     One  who  wades  in  mire,  ibid. 

A.S.  geot^an  fundere,  or  its  kindred  term  giut^a  id.; 
also,  fluere,  manare.     But  V.  Jotterie. 
*  JOB,  s.     A  prickle,  S. 
JoBBiE,  adf.     Prickly,  S. 

Serenius  views  E.Job,  "  a  sudden  stab  with  a  sharp 
instrument,"  as  allied  to  Germ,  hieb,  ictus,  a  stroke. 
JOBLET,  s. 

The  wardraipper  of  Venus'  hour 
To  gjiff&joblet  he  is  als  doure. 
As  it  war  off  ane  fute  syd  frog. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  90. 

I  had  thrown  out  a  conjecture,  vo.  Wardraipper, 
and  have  since  foiuid  it  to  be  confirmed. 

''  Joblet  is  a  typographical  error  for  doublet,  which 
is  in  the  MS.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  blot  in  the  copy, 
and  escaped  the  editor's  correction."  Ibid.  N.  408. 
JOB-TttOOT,  s.   The  same  with  Jog-trot ;  and 

apparently  corr.  from  \U 

*'  You  that  keeps  only  your  oldjob^rootf  and  does 
not  mend  your  pace,  you  will  not  wone  at  soul-con- 
firmation. There  is  a  whine  old^o^-^roo^  ministers 
among  us,  a  whine  oldjob-troot  professors;  they  have 
their  own  pace,  and  faster  they  will  not  go."  Serm. 
by  Mich.  Bruce,  printed  1709,  P.  15. 
JOCK,  JoK,  s.     1.  The  familiar  abbreviation  of 

the  name  John,  S.     "  Jok  Ranik,**  i.  e.  John 

Renwick ;  Acts,  v.  III.  p.  393.     Hence, 
t/ocAr,  the  Laird's  hrither^  a  phrase  used  of  one  who 

is  treated  with  very  great  familiarity,  or  even 

rudeness ;  in  allusion  to  the  little  respect  paid 

to  a  younger  son  in  comparison  of  the  heir,  S. 

"  He's  only  Jock  the  Laird's  brother ;"  S.  Prov. 
"  The  Scottish  lairds'  concern  and  zeal  for  the  stand- 
ing and  continuance  of  their  families,  makes  tlte  pro- 
vision for  their  younger  sons  very  small."  Kelly, 
p.  139. 

2.  "  A  name  for  the  bull  C  Gall.  EncycL 
JOCKEY-COAT,  *.     A  ^eat  coat.]  ./idd  ; 

Of  General  Dalziel  it  is  said ; 

"  He  was  bred  up  very  hardy  from  his  youth,  both 
in  dyet  and  cloathing.     He  never  wore  boots,  nor 
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Aave  one  coat,  which  was  dose  to  his  body  with  close 
deeves,  like  those  we  call  Jocky-coats,  He  never 
wore  a  peruke ;  nor  did  he  shave  his  beard  since  the 
murder  of  KingCharles  the  First"  Memoirs  of  Capt 
Creichton,  p.  100,  Edit  17S1. 

A.Bor.  Jouk-'COcU  a  great  coat  (Grose),  is  most  pro- 
bably a  corr.  of  Jock^^oat 
JOCEIE,  8.  A  diminutive  from  Jock;  expressive 
of  familiarity  or  kindness,  S. 
'^The  king — tuik  servandis  with  him,  to  witt,  Jockie 
Hart,  ane  yeaman  of  the  stable,  with  ane  vther  sec- 
reit  servand,  and  lap  vpoun  hors,  and  sped  him  hais- 
tilie  to  Stirling."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  332. 
JOCKIE,  8.     A  name  formerly  given  in  S.  to  a 
strolling  minstrel. 

"  Bards  at  last  degenerated  into  common  ballad 
makers,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  making  mystical 
rhymes,  and  to  magic  and  necromancy.  Yet  they 
did  not  seem  to  wear  out,  but  were  known  of  late 
years  under  the  name  ofjockies,  who  went  about  beg- 
ging,  and  used  to  recite  the  slughoms  of  most  of  the 
true  ancient  surnames  of  Scotland."  Spottiswoode's 
MS.  Law  Diet. 
JOCK Y-L ANDY.]  Add; 

**  A  Jack-a-LerU  was  a  puppet,  formerly  thrown 
at,  in  our  own  country,  in  Lent,  like  Shrove-Cocks." 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  85. 

How  like  a  Jack  a  Lent 
He  stands,  for  boys  to  spend  their  Shrovetide  throws. 
Or  like  a  puppit  made  to  frighten  crows ! 

Qjuarles  Shepherd's  Oracles,  4to,  p.  88. 
JOCKLANDY,  s.    A  foolish  destructive  per- 
son, Ayrs. 

"  I'm  wearying  to— tell  him  o'— the  sin,  sorrow, 
and  iniquity  of  aUowing  me,  his  aged  parent,  to  be 
rookit  o'  plack  and  bawbee  by  twa  glaikit^^/iaiM/^ 
that  dinna  care  what  they  bum,  e'en  though  it  were 
themselves."  The  Entoil,  iii.  103.  V.  JocKY-LANnv. 
JOCK-STARTLE-A-STOBIE,  8.   The  exha- 
lations  arising  from  the  ground  in  a  warm  sum- 
mer^ay,  Roxb. ;  Summercmtts^  synon.  S.B. ; 
evidently  a  compound  which  has  had  some  lu- 
dicrous origin. 
JOCK-TE-LEEAR,  s.   A  vulgar  cant  term  for 
a  small  almanack,  q.  Jock  (or  John)  the  liar^ 
from  the  loose  prognostications  in  regard  to  the 
weather  which  it  generally  contains,  S. 
JOGGED,  part,  pa.   Confined  in  the  Jtt^8,  an 
instrumentof  punishment  resembling  the  pillory. 
**  In  case  servants  be  found  fugative  frae  their 
masters, — ^the  Baillie  of  the  paroch  whereout  of  he 
has  fled  shall  cause  him  be  Jogged  at  the  church, 
upon  Sunday,  from  8  in  the  morning  till  12  hours  at 
noon."    Act  A.  1632,  Barry's  Orkney,  App.  p.  474. 
To  JOGILL,  V.  a.   To  jog,  to  shake,  &c.]  Add; 
I  marvel  muckle  fou  that  I, 
StLejoggrt  wi*  adversity 
Shou'd  e'er  attempt  to  sing. 

Tarrcats  Poems,  p.  31. 
"  Jogg^f  to  shake  gently ;  North."     Grose. 
To  Joggle,  v*  n.    To  move  in  an  unsteady  or 
vacillating  way,  S. 
m^cggkng  at  each  wench^3  side,  her  joe 
Cracks  many  a  rustic  joke,  his  poVr  of  wit  to 
ahow.  Anster  Fair,  C.  ii.  st  22. 
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Joggle,  s.     The  act  of  jogging,  the  redii^  of  a 

carnage,  S« 

**  And  then  tiie  carlin,  she  grippit  wi'  me  like 
grim  death,  at  every  joggle  the  coadi  gied."   Sir  A. 
Wylie,  ii.  5,  6. 
JOH  NIE-LINDS A Y,  8.  A  game  among  young 

people,  Roxb. 
JOHNNY-STAJT-STILL,  8.    A  scarecrow, 

Ayrs. 
JOHN-O^GROAT'S  BUCKIE,  Cypniea  pe- 

diculus.      V.  BiTCKIE. 

JOHN^S  (St.)  NUTT.l    Insert  as  definition ; 

Two  nuts  growing  together  from  the  same  stalk, 

Fife. 

L.  5.  Instead  of-^^Nuil  is  most  probably  by  mis- 
take for  wort — R,  I  had  supposed  tnat  nuU  was  most 
probably,  &c.]  Add,  after  Johannis-oert  ,•— 

I  am  informed,  however,  that  in  Dum&ies-shire, 
to  this  day,  young  people  are  very  happy  if  they  can 
prociure  two  nuts  which  grow  together  in  one  husk. 
This  they  call,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known,  a 
SL  John's  nut.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  r^aord 
paid  to  a  nut  of  this  description,  is  that  it  secures 
against  the  power  of  witchcraft.  With  this  view,. 
young  people  often  carry  one  about  with  them.  The 
same  superstition  prevails  in  Perthshire.  There  it  is 
believed,  that  a  witch,  who  is  proof  against  lead^  may 
be  shot  by  a  St  John's  nut 

An  honourable  and  learned  friend  has  remarked 
to  me  on  this  phrase,  that  as  a  lucken  hand  or  a  lucken 
tae,  is  supposed  to  bode  good  luck,  so  a  St.  John's  nut 
may  have  been  connected  with  theideaof  incantatiim. 

From  what  has  formerly  been  said,  in  regard  to 
the  herb  called  St,  John's  Wort,  it  appears  that  the 
worthy,  whose  name  it  bears,  had  been  viewed  as 
having  peculiar  power  over  witchcraft.  Dr.  Leyden, 
speaking  of  the  charms  confided  in  by  the  vulgar, 
says :  **  The  author  recollects  a  popular  rhyme,  sup-> 
posed  to  be  addressed  to  a  young  woman  by  the  de- 
vil, who  attempted  to  seduce  her  in  the  shape  of  a 
handsome  young  man : 

Gin  ye  wish  to  be  leman  mine. 
Lay  off  the  St,  John's  wort,  and  the  vervine. 
By  his  repugnance  to  these  sacred  plants,  his  mia« 
tress  discovered  the  cloven  foot"     Minstrelsy  Bor« 
der,  ii.  405. 

The  very  same  idea  must  have  prevailed  in  Swe- 
den. For  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  Hypericum 
perforatum  is  Fugadaemonum.  Linn.  FLSuec  N.680< 

JOHN  THOMSON^S  MAN.    V.  Joan. 
JOY,  8,     A  dariing.    V.  Jo. 
JOEE-FELLOW,  s.   One  treated  as  an  equal, 

or  as  an  intimate  acquaintance,  S. 

"  I  dinna  understand»-a'  this  wark  about  Martha 
Docken's  oye.  That  English  lord  and  his  leddy  mak 
hunjoke-JeUow  wi*  themselves,"  Sir  A.  Wylie,  iii.  1 97. 

One  admitted  to  such  familiarity  with  others  that 
he  is  allowed  to  crack  Iub  Jokes  with  them. 
JoKE-Fi^LLow-LiKE,  ocjf.  Having  the  appearance 

of  equality  and  intimacy,  S. 

''  He  took  great  liberties  with  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Clarence, — shaking  hands  with  him  in 
Ajoke-fiUow^Uke  manner,  and  poking  and  kittling 
him  in  the  ribs  with  his  fore^finger."  The  Steam* 
Boat,  p.  250, 
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JOKIE,  adf.  Jocular,  fond  of  a  joke;  as,  ^^  He^s 

a  6neJokte  man,''  S. 
JOEIE,  s,    A  diminutive  from  JocJc^  JoJce^  the 

abbrev.  of  John.  "  Jokie  Wilson  ;**  Acts  III. 

p.  390. 
JOEUL,  adv.     Expressive  of  assent,  Shetl. 

'*  Here,  Laurie,  bnng  up  the  vifda.'  '  Jokul,jo* 
hd  !*  was  Laurence's  joyful  answer."  Pirate,  iii.  4*8. 

**  Jokuly — Yes,  sir;  a  Norse  expression  still  in  com- 
mon use/'     N, 

The  first  part  of  the  word  may  be  from  Dan.  Su.G. 
ja,Jo,  yes,  or  jack-a  to  affirm.  As  to  the  latter  part, 
I  can  form  no  reasonable  conjecture. 

JOLLOCK,  adf,     "  Jolly,  fat,   healthy,  and 

hearty;'*  Gall.  Encycl. ;  obviously  a  mere  corr. 

of  the  E.  word. 
JOLSTER,  *.     A  mixture,  a  hodge-podge,  a 

quantity  of  ill-prepared  victuals,  Ettr.  For. 

Perhaps  originally  applied  to  sores ;  A.S.  geolster, 
virus,  sanies,  tabum ;  "  black,  corrupt,  filthy  matter 
or  bloud ;"  Somner. 
ION,  s.     A  cow  a  year  old,  Aberd. 

Changed,  perhaps,  from  A.S.  geong,  novellus,  cu- 
jusve  generis :  vitulus,  pullus.  Lye.  Teut  tonghe  is 
used  in  the  same  manner ;  Catulus,  pullus :  ionghe 
ioe,  juvenca;  Kilian. 

JONET,  the  ancient  form  of  the  name  Janet  in 

S.     Act.  Dom.  Cone.  p.  273,  col.  1 . 

*'  I  Jonet  Ryne,  relict,  executrix,  and  only  intromis- 
satrix  with  the  goods  and  gear  of  umquhil  Michael 
M^Quhan,  Burges  of  Edinburgh,"  &c.  A.  1545,  Blue 
Blanket,  p.  32. 
JONETTIS,  Jknkettis,  s,  pi. 

— ''  Item  ane  gowne  of  claith  of  gold,  fresit  with 
gold  and  silvir,  lynit  with  hhikjoneiiis,  fumist  with 
homis  of  gold."    Inventories,  A.  1 539,  p*  3S. 

**  Item  ane  pair  of  the  like  slevis  o£jenneilis,  with 
the  bord  of  the  same."     Ibid.  p.  128. 

Jeneit  seems  the  proper  orthography,  from  Fr.  ge- 
nettCy  which  not  only  signifies  a  Spanish  horse,  but  a 
**  kind  of  wee8ell,black-'Spotted,and  bred  in  Spaine;" 
Cotgr.  This  sense  of  the  term  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  learned  compilers  of  the 
Diet  Trev. 

JOOEIE)  s.    A  slight  inclinatbn  to  one  side, 

Ayrs. 

— •''  She  was  nae  far  wrang,  smce  ye  did  sae,  to 
tak  a  weejookie  her  ain  gait  too,"  Sir  A.  Wylie^  ii,  9, 
V.  JouK,  V*  and  s. 
JooKEBiE,  s.     Juggling,  S. 

''  I  was  so  displeased  by  theyoo^m^  of  the  bailie,—- 
that  we  had  no  correspondence  on  public  afiairs  till 
long  after."     The  Provost,  p.  38. 
JooKERY-cooKERY,  s.     ArtfuI  management;  q. 

the  power  of  serving-up,  or  cookings  in  an  arU 
Jill  way,  Ayrs- 

*'  Noo, 
ofnewsmdc 

padty  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject"    Sir  A, 
Wylie,  i.  182. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  that  there 
was  9ome  jookerie-cookerie  in  this  affair."  The  Pro- 
vost, p.  1 12, 


—as  y  e're  acquaint  wi'  a'  thejookery^cookery 
idling,  I  thought  that  aiblins  ye're  in  a  ca^ 


JORDELOO,  a  cry  which  servants,  &c.]    Add ; 

''  A  literary  friend  suggests  that  the  origin  is  Gate 
de  I'eau.  Fr.  gare,  indeed,  is  a  term  used  to  give 
warning ;  as  Gare  le  keurt,  '^  the  voice  of  them  that 
drive  horned  beasts,  Warre  homes ;"  Cotgr. 

Smol]et,in  his  humourous  but  profane  Adventures 
of  H.  Clinker,  writes  Gardy  loo. 

— -''  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  whole  cargo  is  flung 
out  of  a  back  window  that  looks  into  some  street  or 
lane,  and  the  maid  calls  Gardy  loo  to  the  passengers." 
JORE,  s.     1.  A  mixture ;  applied  to  things  in 

a  semi.liquid  state,  Ettr.  For. 
S.  A  mire,  a  slough,  ibid. 

Teut  sckorre,  alluvies;  A.S.  gor,  fimus,  lutum, 
laetamen. 

JORGLE,  s.   •"  The  noise  of  broken  bones ;" 

Gall.  Encycl. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  dimin.  from  Jarg,  to 
make  a  grating  noise. 

JORINKER,  s.  "  A  bird  of  the  titmouse  spe. 
cies  ;^  Gall.  Encycl.  It  is  said  to  be  named 
from  its  cry. 

To  JORK,  V,  n.  To  make  a  grating  noise.  V. 
Chirk,  Choek.  Jork  is  the  pron.  of  W.  Loth, 

JORNAY,  s.    A  military  coat. 

'^  Item,  the  body  andlumbartis  ofanejomay  of  vel- 
vott  of  the  collour  of  seiche  skin.  Item,  the  bodie  of 
anejomay  of  yallow,  greyne,  and  purpour  velvott— - 
Memorandum  the  leif  [[remainder^  of  the  kingis 
graces  jomais  ar  in  Sanctandrois."  Inventories,  A, 
1542,  p.  99- 

Ital.  giomea,  "  a  soldier's  coat,  or  military  gar* 
ment,  worn  in  honour's  sake,"  Altieri;  from  Lat 
diurn^us.  I  can  find  no  proof  that  this  term  has  been 
used  in  Fr.  I  find,  however,  in  Kilian's  list  of  Fo- 
reign Words,  appended  to  his  Etymologicum,  Jomey, 
sagum,  tunica  militarise  tunica  sine  manicis;  vulgo 
giomea. 

JoRNAT,  JouENAiT,  JouRKAYiT,  pari.  pa.  Sum« 

moned  to  appear  in  court  on  a  particular  day* 

"  The  said  reverend  fiithyr  in  Gode  Gawane  bis* 
chop  of  Abirdene,  and  his  forspeker  Maister  Alex' 
Haye  persone  of  Turreff,  askit  process,  and  allegit  be* 
cause  the  said  Andrew  Elphinstoun  hes  benelauch« 
fullie  procest,  joma/  and  summond  to  this  court  as  to 
the  last  court  continuit  fra  the  ferd  court  of  his  pro<« 
cess,  and  not  comperit, — ^therfor  he  suld  be  decemit 
to  hef  forfaltit  and  tynt  til  him  his  ourlord  the  said  te- 
nendry  for  his  contumacy."  Chart.  Aberd.  MS.  p.  155. 

— ''  Beand  lauchfuUie  procest  and  Jomat  be  the 
said  reverend  ffathyr  and  his  bailyies  to  schaw  his 
haldyng,"  &c.     Ibid. 

*'  James  lord  of  Abemethy«->tharapon  askit  a  not, 
&  protestit  it  sulde  tume  him  to  na  preiudice  quhill 
he  wer  ordourlyjowr/iflyt/."  Act.  Cone.  A.  1 493,p.30£. 

L.B.  adjomare,  diein  dicere  alicui,  citare,  in  jus 
vocare ;  Du  Cange.    Jomai  is  merely  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  participle. 
JORRAM,  JoRAM,  JoBVM,  9.     \^  Properly  a 

boat-song,  slow  and  melancholy. 

*^  Our  boat's  crew  were  islanders,  who  gave  a  spe^* 
cimen  of  marine  music,  called  in  the  Erse,  JorramMi 
these  songs,  when  well  composed,  are  intended  tQ 
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regulate  the  strokes  of  the  oars,  and  recall  to  mind 
the  customs  of  classical  days.  But  in  modem  times 
they  are  generally  sung  in  couplets,  the  whole  crew 
joining  in  chorus  at  certain  intervals:  the  notes  are 
commonly  long,  the  airs  solemn  and  slow,  rarely 
chearful,  it  being  impossible  for  the  oars  to  keep  a 
quick  time :  the  words  generally  have  a  religious 
turn,  consonant  to  that  of  the  people."  Pennant's 
Tour  1772,  p.  334. 

— "  The  jorram,  or  melancholy  boat-song  of  the 
rowers,  coming  on  the  ear  with  softened  and  sweeter 
sound."     Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  iv.  193. 

2,  Sometimes  used  with  greater  latitude,  though 
with  less  propriety,  to  denote  a  song  in  chorus, 
although  not  a  boat-song. 

*'  If  the  fools  now  think  so  mu«h  to  hear  that  sky- 
goat  screaming,  what  would  they  think  to  hear  Kate, 
our  little  dairy  in  the  fold,  or  the  girls  sing  &  jorram 
at  a  waulking."     Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  I69,  170. 

3.  Improperly  used  to  denote  a  drinking- vessel, 
or  the  liquor  contained  in  it?  S.     Hence, 

Piish  about  tlie  Jorum  is  the  name  of  an  old  Scot- 
tish Reel,  or  tune  adapted  to  it. 
It  is  supposed  by  an  intelligent  friend,  well  versed 
in  Gaelic,  that  this  term  is  misapplied  instead  of 
iurum,  which  in  that  language  exclusively  denotes  a 
boat-song. 

JOSEPH,  J.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  sort  of 
surtout,  generally  made  of  duffle,  and  worn  es». 
pecially  by  females  in  riding. 

And  now,  my  straggling  locks  adjusted. 
And  faithful  Joseph  brush'd  and  dusted, 
I  sought,  but  could  not  find,  alas ! 
Some  consolation  in  the  glass. 

Mrs.  Grant's  Poems,  p.  179* 
"  Joseph,  a  woman's  great  coat ;"  Grose's  Clads. 

Diet. 

To  JOSS,  V.  a.     To  justle,  Aberd. 

Joss,  s.     The  act  of  justling,  a  justle,  ibid. 

As  E.  justle  is  derived  from  Yr,jusier,joust^er,  to 
just,  to  tilt.  Joss  retains  more  of  the  original  form, 
the  t  being  merely  softened  into  j.  O.Fr.  joste  de- 
notes a  tournament  Roquefort  traces  the  Fr.  word 
to  Lat.  juxia,  because  the  combatants  df aw  near  to 
each  other. 
To  Jot  down^  v.  a.  The  same  with  To  Jot,  S. 

"  It  would  not  be  altogether  becoming  of  me  to 
speak  of  the  domestic  effects  which  many  of  the 
things,  which  I  have  herein  ^o^cd  down,  had  in  my 
own  family."     The  ProVost,  p.  254. 
Jotting,  5.  A  memorandum,  S.]  Add; — a  short 

minute  of  any  thing,  to  be  more  fully  written 

afterwards. 

''  Here  his  Lordship  read  the  judgment,  and  the 
paper  called  Jottings  respecting  John  JDalgleish's  set- 
tlement."    Caled.  Merc.  Mar.  29,  1823. 

"  A  jotting,  or  rough  sketch,  of  part  of  the  goods 
alleged  to  have  been  packed  into  the  boxes  was" — 
made  on  the  last  page  of  the  pursuer's  day  book. — 
That  no  entry  of  the  goods  was  made  in  the  pur- 
suer's books,  excepting  the  jotting  or  statement  be- 
fore mentioned."     Edin.  Even.  Cour.  Jan.  8,  1821. 

*'  Tut,  your  honour;  Til  make  a  slight  yo//t/7^  the 
morn  ;  it  will  cost  but  a  charter  of  resignation  infa- 
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vorem ;  and  I'll  hae  it  ready  for  the  next  term  in 
Exchequer."     Waverley,  iiL  356. 

JOTTERIE,  s,  1.  Odd  or  dirty  work  j  Ettr.  For. 

2.  Used  in  composition  much  in  the  same  sense 

with  E.  hack ;  as,  a  Jotterie-horse^  a  horse  of 

all  work ;  a  Jotterie'tnan^  one  who  is  employed 

in  the  same  manner;  Jotterie-tvarky  work  of 

every  description,  such  especially  as  does  not 

belong  to  any  regular  servant,  ibid. 

As  sk  and  sch  are  often  changed  into^,  I  hesitate 

whether  to  view  the  word  as  allied  to  Isl.  skoti-a, 

frequenter  cursitare ;  or  Teut.  scket,  ejectamentura  ; 

as  originally  denoting  mean  and  dirty  work,  like 

that  of  a  scavenger. 

.  It  may,  however,  be  abbreviated  from  Lat.  adjuter, 
as  originally  denoting  one  who  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  to  others,  whatever  was  the 
description  of  the  work.  It  is,  accordingly,  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  old  deeds.  O.Fr.  adjuioire, 
ajuctoire,  aid.  V.  Joater,  which  seems  originally 
the  same. 

To  JOTTLE,  V.  n.  To  be  apparently  diligent 
and  yet  doing  nothing,  to  be  busy  about  triiSes; 
as,  "  llc\jottIin  on ;''  Linlithg. 
JoTTLEB,  s^  A  servant  who  has  no  determinate 
or  distinct  employment,  but  who  does  incidental 
jobs,  and  takes  charge  of  inferior  matters  about 
a  house.  Loth. 

This  office  was  very  common  in  the  families  of  far- 
mers. He  is  also  denominated  thejottUng  man,  ibid. 
He  reds  the  barn,  and  goes  errands. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  term  may  be  from 
E.jot,  q.  a  small  matter.   But  to  me  it  rather  seems 
a  corruption  of  Scutler, 
JOUCATTE,  8.     A  measure,  &c.]  Add; 

As  L.B.  gaugett-um  denoted  the  tribute  paid  for 
gauging  a  cask  of  wine,  and  also  the  measure  requir- 
ed in  the  cask,  it  seems  to  have  been  latterly  trans- 
ferred to  the  vessel  itself,  and  at  length  to  have  been 
restricted  to  one  of  a  small  size. 

JOUF,  s^     A  sort  of  bed-gown,  Dumfr. ;  evi- 
dently a  variation  of  Jiipe^  q.  v. 
"  From  the  scone  cap,  to  the  jewelled  bomnet— 

from  the  hoddan-gray^bi//*,  to  the  silken  gown, — 

have  I  ever  seen  song  cherished  and  esteemed." 

Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  1821,  p.  322. 

JOUGS,  s.  pi     A  sort  of  pillory.     V.  Juggs. 
To  JOUK,  JowK,  JooK,  r.  n.     2.  To  bow,  to 
make  obeisance.]  Add; 

Ye  shall  have  naithing  to  fash  ye. 
Sax  servants  shaWjonk  to  thee. 

Herd's  ColL  ii.  63. 
4.  To  shift,  &c.]  Add ; 

— ^'  Sa  ye  may  perseueir  to  the  end  of  your  lyfe, 
ti'ithoiit  sclander  to  your  professioun,  euer  approu- 
ing  the  treuth,  and  haitting  impietie  in  all  persounis, 
not  leaning  to  warldly  wisdome,  nor  jmking  for  the 
plesure  of  greit  men  in  the  warld."  Davidsone's 
Commendatioun  of  Vprichlnes,  Dedic. 
Yit  bauldly  be  his  baner  he  abaid. 
And  did  not  ionk  an  ioit  frota  vprichtnes. 

Ibid.  St  19. 
"  I  saw  no  symptoms  of  the  swelled  legs  that  Lord 
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-,  ihsitjooking  man,  spoke  about,  for  she  skippit 
up  Uie  steps  like  a  lassie."    Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  274. 
To  JouKy  Jeuk,  r.  a.     To  evade,  to  elude,  to 
shift  off,  especially  by  artful  means,  S. 
Fain  wad  he  the  haTg&in  jeukel 
—But  his  honour  was  at  stake. 

Ranken's  Poems,  p.  SQ. 
JouK,  s,     2.  A  bow,  &c.]  Add; 

The  term  is  also  used,  witnout  the  idea  of  ridicule, 
to  denote  a  genuflexion. 

The  Squire,  as  soon's  the  verity  he  fand. 
Straight  taks  the  honest  shepherd  by  the  hand; 
Wha,  wondering  at  the  kindness,  gae  ajouk. 
But  did  confus'd  and  mair  nor  shameful  look. 
Ross's  Helenore,  p.  97.]  Add,  as  sense 
5.  A  trick,  S. 

To  George  Durrie  he  played  ajuike. 
That  will  not  be  foryet  this  oulke : 
Foure  hundreth  merkis  he  gart  him  get  him. 
For  tackis  of  kirkis  he  hecht  to  set  him. 
And  syne  set  vther  men  the  teindis. 
Legend  Bp,  Si.  Androis,  Poems  1 6tk  Cent.  p.  339' 
Jquker,  s.    a  dissembler,  one  who  acts  deceit- 
fully. 

TTiair  ioukers  durst  not  kyith  thair  cure. 
For  feir  of  fasting  in  the  Fratour, 
And  tynsall  of  the  charge  thay  bure. 

Davidsone's  Sehort  Discurs^  st.  4. 
JouKRTE,  8,     Deceit. 

"  Thairfor  keip  your  promes,  and  pretex  na  iouk" 
fie  be  my  Lorde  of  Cassillis  writing."  Ressoning  be- 
tuix  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  B.  iii,  b. 
To  JOUL,  Jowl,  v,  n.     To  toll.  South  of  S> 
O  leeze  me  on  thee,  winsome  bell. 

Thou  cantie  JouUn  thing. 
Thou  wafts  alang  thy  friendly  knell. 
Swift  on  the  zephyr's  wing. 

A,  Scott's  Poems,  p.  14S.     V.  Jow. 
JOURNAIT,  part.  pa.     V.  Jornat. 

— "  Thai  war  IfLixclx^vlly  journail  to  the  ferd  court 
before  hir  bailye,  and  thar  wardit,  &  fundin  that  thai 
had  na  ry\  to  the  tak  of  the  said  landis."  Act.  Au- 
dit. A.  1478,  p.  75. 

To  JOW,  V.  n.    2.  To  ring  or  toll,  &c.}  Add ; 

The  t>.  is  sometimes  used  with  the  prep,  out  being 
added,  S. 

"  And  if  sae  should  be  that  this  be  sae,  if  you'll 
just  gar  your  servant  jow  out  the  great  bell  in  the 
tower,  there's  me,  and  my  twa  brothers,  and  little 
Davie  of  the  Stenhouse,  will  be  wi'  you  wi'  a'  the 
power  we  can  mak,  in  the  snapping  of  a  flint." 
Tales  of  my  Landlc^d,  i.  50. 

3.  To  Jow  en,  to  be  rung  in  that  quick  mode  which 
is  meant  to  intimate  that  the  ringing  is  near  a 
close,  or  that  the  meeting  thus  called  is  to  be 
opened  without  delay,  S. 

"  Now,  fare  ye  well ;  for  there  is  the  council-bell 
clinking  in  earnest ;  and  if  I  am  not  there  before  it 
jotvs  in.  Bailie  Laurie  will  be  trying  some  of  his  ma- 
noeuvres."    Redgauntlet,  ii.  226.]     Add,  as  sense 

4.  To  roll ;  applied  to  the  violent  motion  of  a  river 
when  in  flood,  or  to  the  waveS  of  the  sea,  S. 

"  He  kens  weel  aneugh  wha  feeds  him  and  deeds 
bjipi^  and  k^eps  a'  tight  thack  and  rape  when  his  co- 
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ble  18  Jowing  awa*  in  the  Firth,  poor  fallow."     An- 
tiquary, ii.  281. 

Kimmer  can  sit  an'  say, — '  E'en  be't  sae,' 
An'  red  jofves  the  Nith  atween  banking  an'  brae ; 
Kimmer  can  cast  owre  it  her  cantraips  an'  spells. 
An'  feerie,  can  cross  it  in  twa  braid  cockle  shells. 

Remains  of  Nitksdale  Sohg,  p.  GO. 
Jowes,  moves  violently ;"  N.  ibid. 
We  say  of  the  sea, — in  a  stormy  day,  that  the 
jaws  of  it  are  coming  yawing  in,  rolling  on  tlie  rocks 
and  roaring."     Gall.  Encycl.  vo.  Jow. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  this  term  conveys 
a  complex  idea  to  the  mind,  not  merely  that  of  sound, 
but  of  sound  accompanied  with  a  swinging  or  wav- 
ing motion.     V.  Mactaggart,  in  vo. 
Jow,  *.]  Insert y  as  sense 

1  *  Tlie  dashing  of  a  wave  on  the  shore,  or  of  wa- 
ter on  a  tub,  Lanarks. 
2.  The  wave  thus  dashed,  ibid. 

Wi'  swash  an'  swow,  the  angry  Jow 
Cam  lashan'  doun  the  braes. 

Marmaiden  of  Clyde,  Edin.  Mag.  May  1820. 
Jowing,  s.     The  tolling  of  a  large  bell,  S. 

"  After  the  said  battle  of  Flodden  Field, — fought 
9th  September  1513,  on  the  news  coming  to  Edin- 
burgh next  day, — ^the  magistrates  gave  out  a  procla- 
mation, that  the  inhabitants  were  to  get  ready  their 
/  fensabill  geir  and  waponnis  for  weir,  and  appear  be- 
fore them  at  Xhejowing  of  the  common  Tolbooth-6c//." 
Gall.  Encycl. 

To  JOW,  t^  a.     To  spill  from  a  vessel  by  mak- 
ing its  liquid  contents  move  from  side  to  side, 

Upp.  Lanarks. 

Perhaps  a  provincial  pron.  of  the  E.  v.  to  Jam. 
This  might  seem  probable  from  the  use  of  Jow  for 
Jaw,  a  wave. 

JOW,  8.     A  jog  or  push,  Aberd. 
JOWPOUN,  s.     A  short  cassock,  ¥r.Jupon. 

"  Item  axiejowpoun  of  blak  velvott  lynit  with  gray. 
Item  ane  uther  jowpoun  of  blak  velvott,  broderrit  with 
silk,"  &c.     Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  84. 
IRNE,  s.    Iron.  Kingis  irnisj  apparently  meant 

of  fetters  in  the  public  prison ;  Abcrd.  Reg. 
Irne-eerie,  adj.     Impregnated  with  iron  ore, 

chalybeate,  Aberd. 
IRR,  luKNOwT,  calls  directed  by  a  sltepherd  to 

bis  dog,  in  order  to  make  htm  pursue  cows  or 

black  cattle,  Upp.  Lanarks. 

Germ,  irr^en-,  I  si.  aer^a,  irritare,  and  naut  bos. 
To  IRROGAT,  v.  a.  To  impose ;  part.  pa.  id, 

"  One  being  condemned — ^it  came  to  be  debated 
if  the  verdict  of  one  assize  could  be  a  ground  of  es- 
cheat, and  if  a  judge  might  mitigate  the  punishment 
which  is  imposed  by  law,  vid.  hanging,  and  confis- 
cate his  moveables,  or  irrogat  a  mulct  in  lieu  there- 
of."    Fountainh.  Dec.  Suppl.  ii.  426. 

-^^^  It  is  statute — that  na  persoun  within  this 
realme  suld  exerce  the  traffique  of  merchandice,  hot 
the  burgessis  of  the  burrowis ;  quhilkis  haue  nocht 
bene  nor  yit  ar  obseruit  be  reasone  that  thair  is  na 
penalti^  irrogat  to  the  personis  contravenaris  thair- 
of."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  578. 

Lat.  irrog-are  to  impose,  or  set  upon,  to  appoint ; 
Fr^  ir/vg^j,  imposjEid ;  Cotgr. 
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YRLE,  s.     A  dwarf. 

Wansuckitfunnling^  that  Nature  made  anyrle.  Sec, 
Kennedie,  Evergreen,  i i .  49.     V.  W a  n su  c k i  t. 

lA.  yrlifig'T  vermiculus^  G.  Andr.  p.  137,  a  small 
worm ;  also  applied  to  the  young  of  little  beasts.  Or 
it  may  be  corr.  from  tvurl,  one  of  the  forms  which 
n»arfvolf  has  assumed.  As^  however,  nirl  denotes  a 
dwarf^  S.B.,  it  is  possible  that  n  has  been  omitted  by 
Kennedies  or  by  some  copyist,  as  not  belonging  to 
the  term.  For  where  words  have  not  formerly  been 
written,  beginning  with  a  vowel,  it  is  sometimes 
doubtfiil,  whether  n  belongs  to  them,  or  only  to  the 
article  preceding ;  the  pronunciation  being  in  both 
cases  the  same. 

Yorks.  "  urle,  to  draw  one's  self  up  on  a  heap ;" 
Clavis. 

Ische',  s.     1.  Issue,  &c.]  Add ; 
2.  The  act  of  passing  out. 

"  Gif  ony  sellis  his  landis,  ony  pairt  thairof,  he 
that  sellis  the  samin  sail  be  witliin  it^  and  thairefler 
pass  out  of  it,  and  the  uther  that  stude  out  of  it,  sail 
enter  within  the  samin,  and  the  sellar  sail  give  to 
the  Provest  or  Baillie  ane  penie  for  his  ische,  and  the 
buyer  sail  give  ane  uther  penie  for  his  entres."  Leg. 
Burg.  Balfour's  Pract  p.  176. 
S.  Close,  dissolution. 

''  It  is  ordanit  that  thair  be  maid  certane  mesouris 
of  boll,  &c.  the  quhilk  sail  be  gevin  furth  at  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  Ucke  of  this  parliament  thidder  Gonti« 
newit"    Acts  Ja.  I.  Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  89. 
4.  Expiration,  termination ;.  applied  to  the  lapse 

of  time. 

''  Bot  efler  the  Ucke  of  the  said  time,  or  moneth, 
it  is  leasum*- -to  enter  within  the  forest  with  nolt  and 
cattel."     Leg.  Forest.  Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  138. 
IscHEiT,  part,  pa.     From  Isch,  v.  n.  to  issue. 

"  That  the  samyne  na  way  preiuge  ws, — ^bot  that 
We  may  succeid  thairto  immecliatelie,  ilk  ane  in  oure 
awin  degre,  gife  it  salhappin,  as  God  forbid  it  do, 
oure  sade  souerane  departe  of  this  mortale  life  with- 
out  airis  isckeii  of  hir  body."  Acts  Mary  1 558,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  508 ;  i.  e.  "  heirs  that  have  issued." 
rS,  I  am,  Annandale. 

It  seems  to  be  the  idiom  of  that  district  to  use  the 
tliird  person  sing,  of  the  v.  with  the  pronouns  /  and 
Thou ;  as^  "  F*  gawn  hame,"  I  am  going  home ; 
''  Pi  fow,  how's  iotv,"  I  am  satisfied,  as  to  eating,  how 
art  thou?  "Ps  rad  I  rive ;  but  an'  I  rive,  Fsc  ne'er  fill 
mysel  sa  fow  again." 

The  same  idiom  occurs  in  the  west  of  S.,  at  any 
rate  in  Renfr. 
ISE,  I  shaU.]  Add; 

^^  Isehe your  guide  I  tro,  to  speer  oot  the  bliethest 
and  the  bonnyest  gate  I  con."  Franck's  Northern 
Memoirs,  p.  6I. 

"  As  ye  spier  a  fair  question,  Fse  be  bauld  to  tell 
ye."     Blackw.  Mag.  May  1820,  p.  l6S. 

In  Lanarks.  and  other  counties,  ye'se,  h^se,  she'se, 
w^se,  thet^se,  thfi^se,  are  also  used  ior yeshally  heshall, 
she  shall,  we  shall,  they  shall,  that  shall,  Thou'se  also 
for  thou  shall,  although  anomalously. 

''  Ise  sigm'fies  sometimes  I  shall,  and  sometimes,  / 
am  ;"  Yorks.  Clav.  Ise,  Ees,  as  well  as  Ich  are  given 
by  Grose,  as  signifying  /  in  Devonshire.  One  would 
almost  suspect  that  the  two  former  are  for  /  shalL 
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ISECHOKIL,^.     An  icicle.]  Jda/ 

In  O.E.  ikyll  had,  by  itself,  been  used  in  this 
apparently  softened  from  A.S.  gicel,    "  IkylL 
Prompt.  Parv. 
IsHER,  8,     Usher. 

— *'  The  laird  of  Langtone  was  commandit  to  goe 
to  the  castle— for  taking  vpon  him,  without  know- 
ledge or  directione  from  his  Majestic,  to  goe  befiiir 
the  king  as  isher  with  ane  rode  in  his  hand."  Acts 
Cha.  L  Ed.  1814,  V.  S6S, 
IsHEBiE,  s.     The  office  of  an  usher. 

— ^'  Commandit  Langtone  to  keip  his  chamber 
whill  the  mome,  that  the  matter  might  be  hard  and 
setled  anent  his  clame  to  the  office  of  isherieJ*   Ibid. 

ISKIE-BAE,  s.    Usquebaugh. 

—George  Gipsone's  iskie  hoe 
Had  all  the  wyte  he  womit  sae. 
Legend  Bp,  St,  Androis,  Poems  \Glh  Cent,  p.  342. 
Gael,  uisse  becUha,  water  of  life. 

ISS  !  a  call  used  to  incite  a  dog  to  attack  any  ob- 
ject, whether  man  or  beast,  Upp.  Lanarks..; 
probably  formed  from  the  souna. 

ISTICE,  8.     A  slight  temporary  frost,  Shetl. 
Apparently  from  Su.G.  is  ice,  Bnasticka  a  splinter. 

IT,  used  in  vulgar  language  for  ihaty  S. 

"  I  shuck  ma  pock  clean  toom,  t^  did  I^  at  twal« 

hours  time."     Saint  Patrick,  i.  7L 

This  is  evidently  corr.  from  the  old  pronoun  and 

conjunction  At,  q.  v. 

IT,  8,     A  term  applied,  in  the  games  of  young 
people,  to  the  person  whose  lot  it  is  to  aflbrd 
the  sport.    Thus,  in  Blindman^s  BufiT,  he  who 
is  blindfolded  is  It^  in  Loth.  Hit,     It  is  also 
used  in  Hy  Spy^  Tigj  &c. 
I  hesitate  whether  to  view  the  term,  thus  used,  as 
a  peculiar  application  of  the  pronoun  in  the  neuter  ; 
or  to  trace  it  to  Isl.  it-a,  trudiere,  pellere,  q.  the  per- 
son who  is  pushed  or  driven  about.   IsL  and  Su-G^ 
hitt^a  signifies,  incedere  in  aliquem,  invenire,  pertin- 
gere ;  Dan.  hitt-er  to  meet  with.    Thus,  in  die  form 
of  Hit,  it  might  denote  the  person  who  is  laid  hold 
of  by  him  who  seeks,  as  being  the  one  who  is  found, 
or  touched. 

ITHER,  adf.     1.  Other. 

2.  Each  other,  one  another,  S. 

8.  Frae  (sometimes  Fae)  ither,  used  adverbially, 

asunder,  in  pieces,  S.B. 
4.  Toy  or  TiUf  ither^  to  each  other ;  also,  togeu 

ther,  S. 

Corr.  from  O.S.  tither,  A.S.  <^her,  id. 

ITINERARLY,  adv.   In  an  intinerant  way,  as 

opposed  to  being  stationary^ 

''  Though  he  was  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  and  died 
there,  yet  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  pot  or  a  pan  there ; 
and  when  he  went  there  it  was  only  iiinerarly,  but 
noways  anlmo  remanendi,"  Fountainh.  Dec.  SuppL 
ii.  470. 

JUDEN,  8,     Gideon,  the  name  of  a  man.   This 

is  the  pron.  of  the  South  of  S. 
JUDGMENT-LIEE,  adj.    Applied  to  what  ii 

supposed  to  threaten  some  token  of  divine  dis< 

pleasure,  S. 

*'  Even  the  g<Mlly  may  fall  ddtedin  the  day  whin 
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the  vengeance  of  God  is  ready  to  pluck  up  a  whole 
land. — When  it  is  so^— it's  both  a  great  sin^  and 
looks  judgment^like.  It  was Judgment'like  tmd  a  token 
of  it  to  that  poor  land^  when  godly  Baruch  and  the 
godly  with  him  in  that  time  fell  into  that  fault" 
Michael  Bruce's  Lectures,  &c.  p.  11. 

"  It  would  have  been  9,judgment4ike  thing,  had  a 
bairn  of  Doctor  Pringle's— been  sacrificed  to  Mo- 
loch, like  the  victims  of  prelatic  idolatry,"  Ayrs.  Le- 
gatees, p.  259* 
To  JUFFLE,  V.  n.  To  walk  hastily,  Ettr.  For. 

Apparently  from  the  same  origin  with  E.  to  Skuf- 
fie,  "  to  move  with  an  irregular  gait."  Seren.  ren- 
ders the  £.  word,  Tumultuarie  incedere;  which  gives 
the  sense  more  accurately.  Teut  schut/ffeUen  is  expl. 
fugere ;  also,  fifilare. 
JUFFLES,  s,  pL  Old  shoes  worn  with  the  heels 

down,  Edin. ;  BacKles  synon. ;  q.  what  one 

shuffles  with. 
JUGGINS,  JuGGONs,  s.  pi.   Rags.  Aw  in  jug" 

fins^  all  in  rags,  Fife,  A^^rs.  It  is  pronounced 
ard,  as  if  (2  were  the  initial  letter. 
'*  Having  a  washin,— judge  of  my  feelings  when 
I  saw  them — standing  upright  before  the  boyns  on 
chairs,  ru\>bin  the  clothes  to  juggons  between  their 
hands."  Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  265. 
To  JUGGLE,  t;.  o.  To  shake,  Gall.  V.Jogill. 
JUGGS,  JotJGS,  s.  pL  An  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, &c.]  Add; 

"  They  punish-— delinquents — making  them  stand 
in  Jogges,  as  they  call  them,  Pillaries,  (which  in  the 
country  churches  are  fixed  to  the  tw6  sides  of  the 
maine  dobre  of  the  Parlsh«Church)  cutting  the  halfe 
oftheirhaire,  shaving  their  beards,"  &c.  Maxwell's 
Buftiien  of  Issachar,  p.  3.1  Add  to  etymon ; 

Belg.  juk  signifies  a  yoke ;  paardijuk^  a  horse- 
collar. 

JUIKE,  s.    A  trick,    V.  Jouk,  s. 
JUM,  s.  A  house  built  very  clumsily,  and  having 
an  awkward  appearance,  Ajrrs. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Jumze,  which 
has  merely  received  a  plural  form. 
. JUMKIN,  part.  pr.    A  provincialism  for  jump" 
iriffy  Galloway. 
An'  there  was  nimble-finger'd  Ben, 
Wha  frae  the  whins  csmejumkin. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  72. 
JUMM,  s.  That  deep  hollow  sound,  which  comes 
from  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  during  a  storm, 
when  the  ocean  is  highly  agitated ;  caused  partly 
by  the  waves,  and  partly  by  the  hurling  penbles^ 
striking  the  rocks,  Gall.     V.  Mactaggart, 
To  JUMMLE,  v.a.  1.  To  muddle,  to  foul,  S. 
2.  To  distract,  to  confound,  to  unhinge,  S. 
8.  To  disorder  in  mind,  S.B. 

Evidently  the  same  with  E.  jumble,  which  John- 
son, after  Skinner,  traces  to  Fr.  combkr,  to  fill,  to  sa- 
tiate. But  as  it  has  been  observed  that  the  letterj 
corresponds  with  Teut.  sch,  andsk  of  the  Scandina- 
vian nations,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  original  term  in  Belg.  schommeUen,  to  stir,  to 
shake.  The  primary  term  is  probably  Isl.  skum  8pu« 
ma,  mucor,  whence  £.  scum,  this  being  raised  by 
stirring. 
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JuMULiE,  s.  *^  Sediment  of  ale  ;^  Grail.  l^ncyL 

*To  JUMP,  r»n.  To  part  with  force ;  applied  to 
a  coat,  gown,  &c.  wnich  is  made  too  tight ;  of 
which  the  parts,  that  ought  to  close  witn  each 
other,  burst  asunder,  S.B^ 

JUMPABLES,  s.pL    Jumps^  or  boddice,  worn 
by  women,  Berwicks.     V.  Jxmps. 
Perhaps  from  Fttjupe  kabille,  q»  what  is  meet  or 

fit  for  the  body. 

JUMPER,  s.  An  iron  punch  for  boring  rocks 
before  blasting,  Fife. 

JUMPIE,  s.    A  sort  of  spencer^  with  a  short 
tml,  or  skirt,  worn  by  females^  Loth. 
I  hae  fourteen  braw  clews 

Will  mak  baith  a  coat  and  ajumpie; 
And  plenty  o'  plaiden  for  trews. 
An  ye  get  them  I  sanna  scrimp  ye. 

Patie  cam  over  the  Dale  ;  Old  Song. 

JUMPIN'  JOCK,  s.  The  merry-thought  of  a 
fowl)  made  into  a  play-thing  for  children,  by 
means  of  a  double  cord  or  thread  passed  through 
two  holes,  bored  near  the  extremity  of  the  limbs, 
betwixt  which  a  short  piece  of  stick  is  put,  and 
twisted  round  till  it  gains  a  spring.  A  piece  of 
shoemaker^s  wax  is  then  stuck  on  the  centre  of 
the  bow,  to  which  the  point  of  the  stick  is  press^ 
ed  until  it  adheres ;  and  when  placed  on  a  table 
or  chair  near  a  fire,  the  elasticity,  by  degrees, 
overcoming  the  adhesive  quality  ot  the  wax, 
eauses  it  suddenly  to  spring  up,  lELoxh. 

JUMPIN'-ON.LID,  s.    The  same  with  Har. 

nesS'lidj  q.  v.  Aberd. 
JUMZE,  s.     Applied  to  what  is  larger  than  is 

necessary ;  as  "  a  jumze  of  a  house,"  a  large 

empty  house,  or  one  too  large  for  the  use ;  "  a 

jumze  of  a  cait,**  &c.  Upp.  Lanarks.  V.  Jum,  s. 
JUNCTURER,  8.    An  old   term  for  a  great 

coat,  Roxb. 

It  seems  allied  to  Fr.joinciure;  but  for  what  reason, 
whether  from  its  yaxiouBJmnings,  or  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  shape  of  the  body,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
JUNDIE,  s.   A  large  empty  object ;  as,  ajuiu 

die  of  a  housCj  ajundie  oja  cart ;  Lanarks. 

To  JUNDIE,  V.  a.    To  jog  with  the  elbow,  S. 

V.  JOUMDIE.      . 

JuNDix,  8.     1.  A  push  with  the  elbow,  S. 
S.  Expl.  ^*  a  sudden  impulse  to  one  side,"  Dumfr. 
To  JuNDiE,  V.  n.    To  move  or  rock  from  side  to 
side ;  said  of  a  vessel  in  which  some  liquid  is 
oont£uned,  Ettr.  For.     The  term  does  not  im- 
ply that  any  of  it  is  spilt. 
JUNKY,  a  corr.  of  the  name  Jb/m,  or  rather  of 
the  diminutive  Johny.  Rosses  Helenore,  p.l86. 
To  JUNNIE,  V.  a.    To  jog  with  the  elbow,  to 
justle,  Aberd. 

1  marvel  muckle  fou  that  I, 
Sae  joggl't  wi'  adversity, 

Shou'd  e'er  attempt  to  sing ; 
Sae  junnied  on  frae  day  to  day, 
.Wi'  ne'er  a  blink  o'  fortune's  ray. 
To  gar  the  muse  tak  wing. 

Tarras's  Poems,  f.  86.  V.Jukdik* 
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"  Junnie,  to  jog  with  the  elbow ;"  Gl.  ^irrefs. 
JuNNicE,  s.    "  A  jostle,  a  blow,'*  Ayrs. ;   Gl. 

Picken. 

This  might  rather  appear  to  be  a  corr.  of  the  pi., 
q.jundies. 

JUNREL,  s.  A  large  irregular  mass  of  stone,  or 
other  hard  matter,  Gall. 
And  now  the  castles  ane  and  a' , 
Our  fathers  thought  wad  never  fa*. 
In  junrells,  are  dung  down. 

Gall.  EncycL  p.  246. 
JUNT,  8,     A  large  piece  of  any  thing,  j  ^dd; 

2.  Applied  to  a  squat  clumsy  person,  S.B. 

At  last  brave  Jess,  the  fodgeiywn/. 
Did  had  Dad's  hands  till  the  auld  runt, 
Wi'  boiling  broe,  John  Ploughman  brunt. 

Taylor*s  S.  Poems,  p.  26. 

3.  "  A  large  quantity  of  liquid  of  any  kind ;"" 
Gall.  Encycl. 

This  seems  merely  an  improper  sense  of  the  term 
strictly  denoting  solids. 

JUPE,  Joup,  J.  1.  A  kind  of  short  mantle,  &c.] 

Insert^  as  sense 
8.  Some  sort  of  pelisse  formerly  worn  by  women. 

"  In  the  old  room  they  found  the  beautiful  witch 
Katharine,  with  the  train  of  her  snow-white  joup 
drawn  over  her  hend,  who  looked  as  if  taken  in 
some  evil  act  by  suq)rise."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck, 
p.  113. 

4.  A  kind  of  pelisse  or  upper  covering  for  child- 
ren, Roxb. 

5.  A  bed-gown,  Clydes.]  Add; 

"  She  plunged  forward  to  escape  from  the  hands 
of  men ;  but  it  would  have  been  into  the  arms  of  the 
devfl,  had  not  the  branch  of  a  bramble  bush  caught 
her  by  thejupe,  and  plucked  her — like  a  brand  from 
the  burning."     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  S56, 

6.  A  kind  of  loose  or  Kmber  stays,  \Yorn  by  la- 
dies. 

First  I  pat  on  myjupes  sae  green. 

An'  kilted  my  coaties  rarely ; 
Awa  I  gaed  but  stockings  or  shoon 
Amang  the  dews  sae  paerlie  ! 

Remains  ofNithsdak  Song,  p.  64. 
Paerlie  is  evidently  used  as  for  £.  pearly ;  and  was 
perhaps  originally  written  pearlie, 

— "  The  lords  o'  Morison  were  bold  and  power- 
ful, and  their  ladies  wore  mair  riches  on  their  grass 
green  jupes  than  wad  buy  meabaron's  land."  Black w, 
Mag,  Aug.  1820,  p.  516. 
8.  A  flanpel  shirt  or  jacket,  Shetl. 
JUPSIE,ad/.  Expl.  "  big-headed, dull,  and  hav- 
ing a  slothful  appearance,^  Orkn, 
JURE.     Art  and  Jure.     V.  Art. 

To  JURMUMMLE,  ».  a.   1.  To  crush,  to  dig, 

figure,  Ettr.  For. 

"  How  do  ye  mean  when  you  say  they  were  hash- 
ed ?•  <  Champit  like— a*  broozled  and  jurmummled, 
as  it  war."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i  134,  135. 
2.  To  bamboozle,  Roxb. 

''  I  trow  it  is  a  shame  to  see  a  pretty  maid  jaumphed 
kn*  Junnutfimied  in  that  gate."  Perils  of  Mtfn,  i.  246. 
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JuRHUMiiLE,  s.  The  act  of  erushing  or  disfi- 
guring, Ettr.  For.  * 

JURNAL^D,  part.  pa.  Blood,  when  allowed  to 
get  into  a  coagulated  mass,  from  not  being  stir- 
red while  cooling,  is  said  to  heJurTutTd.  Hoxb. 

JURR,  s,   *^  The  noise  a  small  water^fall  makes» 
when  it  falls  among  loose  stones  or  gravel  (^ 
Gall.  Encycl. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Teut  sckorre,  ruptura,  as  resem* 

bling  the  noise  made  by  breaking ;  or  perhaps  rather 

to  Su.G.  skorr^a,  sonum  stridulum  edere ;  "  to  grate, 

to  sound  gratingly,  to  make  a  harsh  noise ;"  Wide^, 

To  JUST,  V.  a.     To  adjust. 
•—  "  That  every  pundlar  he  justed  and  made  equal 

with  the  King's  pundlar :  and  that  none  have  pound- 

lars  or  bismars  of  greater  weight,"  &c.  Act  A.  l628, 

Barry's  Orkney,  App.  p.  473. 

JUSTICIARY  POWER,  the  "power  of  judg- 
ing in  matters  of  life  and  death,''  S. ;  Gl.  Crook- 
shanks. 

JUSTICOAT,  3,  A  waistcoat  with  sleeves.]  Add; 
The  groff  gudeman  began  tae  grummil, 
"  Thair's  muck  tae  lead, thair'sbear  taehummil;*' 
The Justicoat  syne  on  he  flung. 
An'  up  he  gat  his  hazel  rung ; 
Then  but  he  gat  wi'  hasty  breishell 
An'  laid  on  Hab  a  badger.>reisheU. 

MS.  Poems, 
JUSTIECOR,  s.  The  same  with  Jiw^icoo^,  South 
ofS. 

''  It^  a  sight  for  sair  een  to  see,  a  gold  laceyw^ie- 
cor  m  the  Ha'  garden  sae  late  at  e'en."  Rob  Roy^  L 
182,     V,  Justicoat. 

To  JUSTIFIE,».a.  To  punish  with  death.j^dtf; 

Capital  punishment  is  sometimes  thus  defined: 
*'  Thay  beand  swa  convict,  sail  hejuslifyit  to  the  deid 
thairfoir ;"  i.e.  punished  to  the  death.   A.  1500,  Bal* 
four's  Pract.  p.  596. 
S.  Sometimes  it  denotes  arbitrary  pumshment,  as 

by  fine. 

"  Anent  thame  that  reivis  fisch  fra  fischeris,"  it  is 
ordanit  that  "  the  Schiref  sail  write  to  the  Lord  or 
Baillie  of  the  ground  quhair  the  said  trespassour  is 
and  remanis  for  the  time,  chargeand  him  intheKing's 
name  to  takthe  said  trespassouris  ane  or  ma,  and  send 
thame  to  him  to  be^'i^^/ij^i/.— Andgif  he  beis  cmivict 
thairof  befoir  him  be  an  assise,  that  he  be  adjudgit 
in  ane  unlaw  of  xx.  Ub.  to  be  raisit  to  the  King's  use." 
A.  1497,  Balfour's  Pract  p.  5^3, 

L,.B.Jusiificare  is  also  used  in  this  general  8ense,«u 
denoting  punishment  in  proportion  to  the  crime.  Ju- 
dicio  dato  damnare,  vel  per  judicium  compellere.  It 
is  frequently  applied  to  mulcts.  Justificabunt  rus- 
ticos,  et  fuedietatem  Justitiae  habebit  Prior  Neronis- 
villae,  et  medietatem  Matthaeus  de  AnunviUa.  Chart. 
1 1 46,  ap.  Du  Cange.  The  Prior  was  to  receive  one 
moiety  of  the  fine,  and  Matthew  de  Anunville  an. 
other. 

3.  It  seems  to  be  occasionally  used  as  simply  signi- 
fying to  condemn. 

"  Gif  it  happynis  ony  man  til  assist  in  rede,  can- 
fort,  or  consal,  or  mayntenance,  to  thaim  that  ar  m^. 
tijiit  be  the  king  in  this  present  parliament^  or  sal 
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liappyn  to  be  iustifiit  Intym  cummyn  for  crimes  com- 
mittit  agaynis  the  king^ — ^fra  it  be  notour^  or  the  tres- 
passour  be  convict  tharof^  he  sal  be  punyst  in  sic  lik 
maner  as  the  prindpale  trespassouris."  Pari.  Ja.  1 1. 
A.  1449,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  S5,  c.  3. 

'L,B,Justificare,  non  tarn  justitiamexer cere,  quam 
judicio  dato  damnare.     Si  haec  violaverit,  ipsemet 
jusiificahit.    Cart  A.  1055,  ap.  Du  Cange. 
4.  To  judge ;  used  in  a  general  sense,  without  im- 
mediate reference  either  to  acquittal  or  condem- 
nation. 

"  That  al  regaliteis,  that  ar  in  the  kingis  handis 
now,  or  sal  be  in  tym  to  cum,  be  haldyn  in  ryalte, 
ande  iustifiit  be  the  kingis  Justice,  quhil  thai  remayn 
in  the  kingis  handis."  Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1449,  Acts 
Ed.  1814,  p.  S6,  c.  13. 

This  signifies,  that  causes  pertaining  to  districts 
of  regality,  which  by  ward  or  escheat  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  should  be  determined  by  the 
ordinary  justices,  and  not  according  to  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  regalities,  as  long  as  they  continued  in 
his  hands.  This  may  be  viewed  as  a  proof,  even  in 
this  early  period  of  our  history,  of  the  great  incon- 
venience found  to  arise  from  these  distinguishing 
rights,  as  frequently  obstructing  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice ;  and  as  perhaps  the  first  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  to  get  free  from  this  public  nui^ 
sance. 

A  stronger  measure  was  adopted  a  few  years  af« 
terwards. 

"  That  all  regaliteis  that  are  now  in  the  kingis 
handis  be  annext  to  the  rialte :  And  that  in  tyme  to- 
cum  thar  be  na  regaliteis  grantyt  without  deliuer. 
ance  of  the  Parliament"  A.  1455,  ibid.  p.  43,  c.  4. 

JUSTRY,  *.     2.  The  justice  eyre.]  Add; 
^^  "  Tharfor  the  Justice  sal  mak  a  ditta  within 
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thar  iusiris  8c  punis  thaim  that  ar  falty,  as  the  cause 
requiris."  Pari.  Ja.  I.  A.  1431,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  20. 
'<  That  the  part  of  Coule  that  is  not  within  the 
bondis  of  my  Erie  of  Ergilis  Justry  cum  to  Dunber- 
tane/'  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1503,  Ed.  1814,  p.  241. 
JUTE.^.     A  jade.]     Add; 

— -  Whan  a  rake's  gaun  hame  bung-fu 
Fr&e  jutes  like  Lucky  Spence's  ;— 
He  has  na  a'  his  senses 
Owre  keen,  that  night 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  52. 
She's  the  lady  o'  a  yard. 

An'  her  house  is  bieiUie  thacket ; 
Nane  gangs  snodder  to  the  fair ; 

But  ihejule  is  broken-backet  Ibid.  p.  1 55, 
JuTK,  JooTy  s,     1.  Sour  or  dead  liquor.]  Add; 
%  This  term  is,  by  the  peasantry,in  contempt  ap« 

plied  to  tea,  Upp.  Clydes.,  Roxb. 
To  JuTTLE,  V.  w.     To  tipple.]  Add ; 

"  There  winna  be  a  styme  o'them  seen  again 
atweesh  this  and  twal  hours  at  e'en,  whan  they'll  be 
baith  hame  glowran  fu ;  for  the  dominie's  a  juttUn 
elf,  an'  atweesh  you  and  me,  I'm  wae  to  say,  our  ain 
gudeman's begun  to  like  a  drappie."  Campbell,  i.  SSO, 
The  Isl.  has  a  diminutive  v.,  which  is  used  near- 
ly in  the  same  sense;  GutUa,  liquida  agitare ;  also  the 
B.  g«^/,  agitatio  liquidorum ;  Haldorson.  This,  how-* 
ever,  is  perhaps  more  immediately  allied  to  our 
SciUle. 

JUXT,  (idv.    Next,  as  denoting  place  or  order ; 
corresponding  with^r.^,  as  going  before. 
''  It  is,  first,  a  vicious  argumentation,  and,  iwei,  a 
contumelious  blasphemie  against  the  truth  of  God." 
Forbes's  Defence,  p.  29. 

Ft. jouxte beside;  hat.Jttxt'a, 
♦  IVY  TOD,  Ivy-bush.    V.  Tod, 
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